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CHAP.  LXXVin. 

or    THE   HARCr   AND   I 


PERITLOCAi.    The  PKaiPLOCA.    Lm.  Sytt.    Pentindria  Dig/niB. 

NnMcaU».    R.  Bf,  Is  Mfn,  Wan.  Soe.,  1.  p.  57.  i  UDdL  Hit.  ajK.  But..  bUE.  9.,  p.  30S. ;  Dod'i 

fc—yi— .    Pslplonn-.tSchUDt*,  On-. 

Si  I  mirknt.  Turn  iTiHiW,  to  wnp  abint }  lii  iDaihia  to  tba  twlnlui  Mnm 
Gm.  CAor.,  4^'  CornUa  rotate.  TKroot  (urnubed  with  5  Bwned  Bcales,  which 
alternate  with  the  Knnenta  of  the  coroUa.  Fiiaraailt  diatinct.  .  Anthert 
cohering,  bearded  on  Uie  back ;  pollen  musei  applied  to  the  dilated  topt  of 
the  corpuftcles  of  the  ■^ema,  Bolitarj,  or  EompoBed  of  4  confluent  onea. 
SUgma  almost  mutic.  JFiJIiclet  cylindrical,  much  divaricate,  smooth.  ScetU 
comose.  (Don'i  Miil.,W.p.  163.) — The  hardy  species  are  nalivei  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  north-west  of  Asia,  or  the  north  of  Africa.  Twining 
glabrous  shruhs.  Leaves  opposite,  shining.  Flowers  subcorymbose,  iuter- 
petiolar ;  of  easy  culture  in  comiiKin  soil,  and  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
root  or  shoou;  or  by  layers. 

J  I.  P.  fixx'c*  L.    The  Oreek  PeriploCa. 

ttmmfmr.    T.  Kialli» kamct, IciiHit Samuel.  tM.DtBam.  Jr*^S.  p.  lOi-  t-tl.  Bin. 
Jt«m*wt.    Jw).  Wk.  L  P  tl.  t.  L  r.  t. ,  FL  One.,  t.  BtS.  i  Bo(.  Etct-.  L  t^- 1  MtbAi  Hudb.. 

^m.  (^ar„  ic    Leaves  varying  from  ovate  to  lanceolate.    Corymbs  on  long 
peduocla.     Flowers  hairy  inside.     Branches  brown.     Segments  of  corolla 
linear,  rounded  at  the  apex,  greenish  outside, 
and  brownish  inside,  and  clothed  with  copious 
short  hikirs.    Leaves  deciduous,  3— 4  in.  long. 
(Don'f  MiU.,  iv.   p.  183.)     A  hardy  twining 
shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  and  of 
Bithynk,  found  also  about 
Bursa,    and    on    Mount 
AthoB ;  flowering  in  July 
and  August.    It  was  in- 
troduced in  1597,  and  is 
frequent  in  gardens.  The 
remarkable   colour    and  ^ 
rich  velvety   mpenrance 
of  the  flowers,  the  elegant 
form  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  liu^ty  with  which  the    lOSS 
plant  can  be  made  to  cover  an  extensive  space,  render  it  useful  for  arbours, 
Ac. :  but  it  is  meotioned  in  the  A^.  2)» /fams/ that  tbeodtnirof  the  flowers 
•  4m  6 
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18  oonsidered  unwholesome,  and  even  dangerous,  to  those  who  are  long 
exposed  to  it.  In  the  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  iz.  p.  586.,  Bfr.  Godsall,  nursery- 
man, of  Hereford,  mentions  that  ne  has  seen  the  pavement  of  an  aitour 
over  which  a  plant  of  Perlploca  gne'ca  was  trained,  and  in  full  flower, 
literally  coyered  with  dead  house-flies,  which  appeared  to  have  fallen  from 
the  blossoms,  apparently  killed  by  some  deletenous  property  contained  in 
them.  The  capability  of  extension  of  this  plant  is  proved  by  one  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Cfarden  having  bean  trained,  by  means  of  a  jack  chain, 
as  high  as  the  branches  of  one  of  the  trees  of  Sophdra  japonica,  mentioned 
in  p.  565.  as  bdng  50  f^.  high,  and  which  was  clear  of  branches  to  a  con- 
siderable height.  When  twined  round  a  tree,  the  periploca  forms  a  deep 
identation  in  the  haik,  (See  Mag,  Nat,  Hut,,  vol.  vi.  p.  331.)  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  U,  6d,  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  60  cents ;  and 
at  New  York,  37}  cents. 

^  2.  P.  ANGUSTiPO^A  LabilL    The  narrow-leaved  Periploca. 

Idenlffleaiiom.  LiOx  Fl.  Syr.,  dac.  t.  p.  IS.  1 7. ;  Don*!  lOU.,  A  pi  16S. 
Sunoi^met.    P.  rtglda  Wv. ;  P.  lavlgkU  Vakt. 
Eugravimgt.    Um.  PI.  Syr.,  dee.  S.  p.  1&  1 17. ;  tad  cm  Jig,  10891 
l^ec,  Ckar..  %c    Lmtm  Telnlcii,  narrow-UneeolAto,  clateouf ,  mt- 

•Iftent    Cymes  trichotomoiie.    Flowen  piiraUih  inside,  pale  ycuofw 

beoeeth  end  round  tiie  nMuth,  with  a  wlute  epot  In  the  middle 

LeeTei  lin.  long.  {Dom't  MOI..  It.  &  16SL)    A  twlalng  thrvb,  m 

netire  of  TubIa.  on  Mount  Schttiel  JMkel ;  and  of  the  Island  of 
I   Lampedoaa,  at  the  sea  sidenear  l«odioca.    An  ornamental  plant, 

which  was  introduced  In  IMO,  and  Is  quite  as  hardy  as  P.  gne^ea. 

It  Is  rare  in  British  ooUeetlons. 

1  P.  Unigdim  Ait ;  P.  jmnlcafUlU  Ov.  /«0n..  S.  t  817.1  Is  a 
tvnning  evergreen  shrub,  a  natiTO  of  the  Canary  Idands,  whidi  was 
introduced  in  1779;  and,  though  generally  kept  In  grceo-houses, 
would  liTo  throui^  the  winter  agamst  a  south  wall,  with  prolectkm. 

7%e  ka(f4t0rdl^  tpeek9  otVerifioe^  being  deciduous^  nwy  be  pre. 
ed  through  the  winter  with  much  less  care  than  many  other 


tender  trees  and  shrubs 


CHAP.  LXXIX. 

OF   THE  HARDT  AND  HALP-HARDT  LIONXOUS  PLANTS  BBLONOINO 

TO  THB  ORDBR  BIQVOVIA^CSM. 

Thb  genera  belonging  to  this  order  which  contain  hardy  species  are, 
Bigndnia,  Ticoma,  BnaCat6^,  which  are  thus  disdnguished  :  — 

BiONO^N/^  Toum.    Calyx  5-toothed.    I^sepiment  of  the  fruit  parallel. 
Tjs^coma  JuB8,    Calvx  5-toothed.    Dissepiment  of  the  fruit  contrary. 
Catj^lpa  Juss.    Calyx  2«parted«    Dissepiment  of  the  fruit  parallel. 

Genus  L 


BIONO'N/il  Toum.    Thb  Trumpbt  Flowbr.    Lm,  Syit.    DidynAmia 

Angiosp^rmia. 

UemttfieaUom.  'Toum.  Inst,79.j  Juss.  Oen.,  ISB.;  OOTtn.  Fruct,  1 5S. ;  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nor.  Gen. 

Amer.,3Lp.l9e.s  D.  Don  in Edin.  PhiL  Joum. |  lindL  Nat.  Syst.  Bot,  edltSL,  p.S82.i  Don's 

MiIl.,4bp.S16. 
StfnoHgmei.    BIgnbn/a  m.  of  Un.  and  others ;  Blgnone^  Fr,  \  Tronpetenblume,  Ger. 
JaeHvaUon.    So  named  by  Toumefort,  in  eompUment  to  the  Ab^  Bigmtm,  librarian  to  Louis  XIV. 

Gen,  Char,,  ^e.  Calyx  campanulate,  5»toothed,  rarely  entire.  Corolla  with  a 
short  tube,  a  camj^ulate  throat,  and  a  54obed  Inlabiate  limb.  Stamens  4, 
didynamous,  that  is,  8  long  and  2  short ;  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth.  Lobet 
of  anthers  divaricate.   Stigma  bilamellRtc,  Cc^pni^r  siEque-formed,  8-oelled ; 
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faSTing  tha  dweiument   pandlel  with  the  nlvo.     Seed*  diipOMd  in 

2  rowt,  imbncste,  tt*oertne,  with  menbranoug  wings.    (Don'i  Jfitf.,  iv. 

p.  S16.)  —  UnuUIv  climbing  ifarabs,  fimiiahed  with  tendnli,  nrelv  erect 

ticea  or  thniba.     LeareB  oppoate,  nmple,  conjugate,  triToliolBte,  i^tate, 

or  pinnate.     Flowen  uillur;  and  terminal,  unully  panicled.    Cwollaa 

trumpeb^baped,  white,  jellow,  otwgtMoloured,  purpfe,  violaoeoua,  or  roto- 

coloured.     The  only  bardj  ipede*  i*  a  ■ubevergreen  cUmber,  a  native  of 

Horth  Amrrica ;  and,  like  all  the  plant*  of  this  cmler,  euDy  propagated  by 

cuttinga  of  tbe  roots,  or  shoots. 

XL.  1.  B.  CAPREOi^^TA  L.     Tbe  tendtiled  Bignooia,  or  Trumpet  Flower. 
rtnafcHiiiii     UiL8ii.,B7a_i  Hon-CUK. 317,1  D«'iIlllL.l|LEI7. 
SMwratimf,.    BolMv,  t.8M.i  Brernln^-.M.lttj  DuUu.  Ai«,L  pk  lOt.  Ltt)  Box.  Sic, 

31.  Life  31. 1  Zu.  Hbt.,  74  f.  8- xl.  «^  W- E- 33.  t  ud  iMUA.  UWO. 
Spec.  Char.,  ffc.  Climbing.    Leaves  conjugate;  leaflets  cordate-oblong;  lower 

onesainiple.   TeiidrilB«inall,trtfid;  the  lobes  bifurcate.   Peduncles  axiUafj, 

l-dowered,  crowded.    Calyx  entire.    Corollas  red- 

dish  yellow.    Follicles  flattened,  1  ft.  long.    {DotCt 

Miil.,  IT.  p.  217.)     A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of 

North  America,  in  the  more  southero  parts ;  flower-  ^ 

ing  in  June  and  July.    The  follicles  are  said,  as 

above,  to  be  a  foot  long ;  but,  on  an  men  wall,  in 

the  Horticultural   Society's  Garden,   they  do  not 

exceed  6  in.  or  8  in.    It  was  introduced  in  1710,  and 

fbrnU'B  TOT  omamental  srall  climber  in  Britisb 

gardens.     This  is  an  excellent  plant  for  eorering 

dead  walls,  from  its  great  capabihty  of  extension,  its 

boDg  ■ubevergreen,  and  the  nngutar  shape  of  its 

large  and  baniuome  leaflets.    It  requires  a  shdtered 

ntnstion,   and   &vourable   exposure,   in   order   to 

flower  freely.     The  plant  of  this  spedes  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 

Owden  ripens  seeds.     Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2i.  each; 

M  BoUwjIler,  where  it  is  «  green-house  plant,  4  ganes;  and  at  Mew  York, 

50  cents. 

Genus  I  J. 


DaSStm.    Pwrn  rjrinwnfSftl,  tt»  iigtkia  mm  iif«B»  nf 

Gea.  Cho'^  4^.  Calj/x  campanulate,  £-taotfaed.  Corolia  with  a  short  tube, 
and  a  campomilate  throat;  limb  Mobed,  bilabiate.  Sfomeni  4,  didynamous; 
that  \*^%  long  and  8  short ;  with  the  nidiment  of  a  fifth  sterile  filament. 
Stigma  bihunellate.  CapnJe  silique-formed,  ^.celled,  having  the  dissepi- 
ment contrary  to  the  valves.  Sadt  di^Mwed  in  2  rows,  imbricate,  winged, 
transverse.  {Don't  Mil.,  iv.  p.  223.) — The  only  hardy  species  yet  intro- 
duced is  a  deciduouB  climbing  shrub. 

1   I.  T.  KADi'cANs  Juu.    The  rooting-iniRcArrf  Tecoma,  or  TVmipet  Fimaer. 

^    —  '■     Ba.,  m.,  Bnrt.  CW,SI7.,  Vpi.,  178.,  Omit.  Vlrt.,  73,. 
fk^lte.  t  i.,_SiA^Hart.,  4.  t  St..   An  Bui  Hartt..  I,  p.  lid. 

, t  loii  sfsBAiH  nUeui  at^^Ovi.', 

WuMb  BarrrL  /cm..  JBl  i  Blsobnda  A"*""''''*  CaJIt-  &r- 1  Jumln  dc  \nrs>nl*. 
a  Bifiwnl*,  Gcr, ;  Giadmblidin  BlfHinLi,  Dxlit 
fBndn  U,  rt^l),  noting  i  indfaiAnblUli*.  oi 


„  Ijk  103. 
t.,Jfilld.A 


oift.  1091. 
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Spec,  Char.,  SfC.    Glimtnng,  riabroui.    Branches  rough,  rooting.    Leaflet*  9, 
orate,  acuminated,  coen^  •errated.     Bacemea  tmniiuU,  corymbose,  on 
long  pedunclea.    Tube  of  corolla  5  times  longer 
than   the   cbIti.     {Don't  Mi/l.,  iv.   p.  885.)     A 
beautiAil  hardy  climber,  which  Gxea  iuelf  to  trees 
or  waUa  by  it*  roots,  lilce  ivy.    The  flowen  are 
produced  at  the  ends  of  the  sboota,  in  large  . 
ttuncbes;   end  liave  long  sweUing  tubes,  shaped  (^ 
somewhat  like  a  trumpet.    The  corolla  is  .large,  ' 
scarlet,  and  orange^oloured.     It  is  a  native  of 
Carolina,   Florida,  and  Virginia,  and   Sowers   In 
August   and   September.     It   was   introduced   in    ' 
1640,  and  is  frequent  in  British  gardens,  where  it 
grow*  vigorously,  producing  tu&  of  leaves  and 
fine  flowers,  abunoantly  at  the  extremity  of  the 
blanches,  but  being  rather  apt  to  become  naked  | 
below.    One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  plant 
in  Europe  is  that  trained  agunst  the  Palace  Pitti 
at  Florence,  which,  when  we  saw  it  in  1819,  was, 

if  our  recollection  does  not  decdveu8,up«ardsof60ft.  high,Bndeitendiiw 
proportionably  in  width.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  England ;  but  in  tbe  north 
of  France  they  cover  the  trunk  with  straw  during  winter,  for  a  few  years, 
till  it  has  become  perfectly  ligneous.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurse- 
ries, 50i.  per  hundred;  in  pots,  li.Sd.  each;  seeds.  If.  Bd.  per  ounce;  at  Boll- 
wyller,  50  cents,  or  15  Grsocs  per  hundred:  and  at  New  Yoric,  50  cents. 
Farietv. 

S  T.r.2  major  Hort.  has  the  flowers  larger  and  of  a  paler  scarlet;  the 
leaves,  also,  difier  connderably,  both  in  size  and  shape.  It  is  a 
climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Carolina,  which  flowers  in  August,  and 
was  inm>duced  in  17S4. 

1  8.  T.  okandiflo'ka  Swt,    The  great-Aowered  Tecoma. 

MiMaMta.    SwM-i[Ion.BcU.,p.Hi  Doii1llllL.4p.«&iLiid>I.CiL,td.1BX. 
aiiiiiitiiw     Bl(n6i^  iruiliatoa  t%mtt.  FL  Ju.,  163.,  Uol  SJdr-  TTft ;  K  ctiUitnaU  Lam. 
IM.,l.f^*»*-l  Bjot^i  Xmumf.  iiMn..p.SH.,BHaf  Jim.  enn/:.  LU.  1  iDcwnUHFiuU. 

AvH^.    Buki  lesB.  Kmoft.,  L  «L  i  ud  aiajlg.  lOBL 

^Mc.  (^ar.,  ic    Slightly  scandent,  ^ebrous.    Leaflets  7 — 9,  ovate,  acumi- 
nated, coarsely  serrated,    attenuated  at    the   base.     Panicles  terminal, 
pendulous,     dalydne  segments  lanceo- 
lUe,  length  of  the  tube  of  tbe  corolla. 
Branches  rooting.  Young  shoots  spotted  ^ 
with  dark  purple.  LeBves6— 10m. long,  ^ 
Petioles  margmate.  Flowers  pendulous, 
fimning  terminal  cross^ermea  panicle*, 
large,  of  a  tawnv  orange  colour  on  the    . 
outside,  and  ot  a.  tolerably  bright  red-    I 
dish  orange  colour  inside,  with  brighter 
streaks.    Nectary  a  glandular  creniued 
ring.     Anterior  lobe  of  stigma  recurved. 
(Don't  MilL,  iv.  p.  885.)    A  climtnng 
shrub,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan. 

Introduced  in  1800,  and  flowoW  in  July  and  August.  Tbis  speriet, 
when  first  introduced,  was  thought  to  be  rather  tender;  but  it  is  now 
found  to  be  almost  as  hardy  as  Tieoma  radlcans,  which  it  greatly  re* 
semblea,  but  is  of  a  slighter  habit,  tho^h  it  has  much  la:^  flowers,  and 
is  altfwether  a  very  splendid  plant,  ifere  is  a  fine  specimen  at  Kew.  m 
front  of  one  of  the  stoves ;  a  lai^  one  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden, 
which  has  stood  against  the  conservative  wsll  there  since  1825;  and  one 
Bgunst  the  wall  in  UiJe  Hackney  arboretum.  Price  of  plants,  in  tbe  London 
;_^  j,_  jj_  each. 
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App.  I.     Half-hard^  ligneous  Plants  belonging  to  the  Order 
BignonikcetB. 

3it»i^  tradgrra  Plua.  Icoa.,  tSS..  bu  tht  laflMi  Urfei  Ibr  »<»«"  !•»<".  •»!  whtlid 

dimbiafiJinib,  t  ulir«of  Virj[1niA,  Btfiltx^ 
Jte.  1  udvu  tnlTDducfd  in  17^-  P«-hmpi  it 
nlgDI  be  fr>A«L  or  liunhH  on  B.  c^htd- 
Alt ;  imd,  if  H^  II  mkffat  [hen  be  iTk«d  «f ftioit 

Ttosai  aaitrilU  R.Br.t  BktDtaiaPuidaiv 
-  VbI.,  Bat.  Hi*..  I.  ees,  ^  and  our^.  Itsl  i 
bu  tbB  Aowm  A  pil«  n4,«ktfa  Aduk  fHitpJe 

M*an  af  Stw  HidUod,  wlihln  tSe  Uvpki, 
budr.  ■DdwouM  n- 

.—  liiCiiailinA,  w)thi>nBt««artK^i>irM», 

1093  3  In.  kiH.    II  It  lolcnMr  budr  i  ud,  br 

fnftlnc  OB  T,  ndlaw  ■^•K.'"  lU  pnibrtllJty,  U«  uUiM  >  csntenuK 
fM  ofDnoBAiR,  n  ua  kilBn^  H  Mnodi  out  without  ur  pnUnlon 
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CATXLPA  Just     The  Catalpa.    Lin.  ^rf.  Di&ndria  Honog^nia. 

8el£al>r  Hudb.,  L  ITS.  I  LlDdL  Not  ajtt,  BoL.^edTL  p.  ^i  Doo'i  MILL,  t,  p.  «30. 
fcMi^fi.    BI|ii&iite>p.iirUB.iwloUiaiiBt|iiiinsC«Mpa, A.i|^Htai«Tnn|i*UDb1inw,(hr. 
AtHaasB.    Tbe  Indian  BUHoTaipKlatofBiiiitnta. 

Gen.  CAor.,  Ire.  Calgi  Spurted.  CoroUa  cainpimukte,  with  a  ventricoH 
tube,  and  on  unequal  4-[obed  limb.  Slamaa  b,  2  of  which  are  fertile,  and 
3  of  tliem  Metile.  SUgna  bilamellste.  Capnle  dlique-Jbnned ,  long,  cylin- 
drical, S-Talved.  Dittejnmml  oppodte  the  valves.  Seedt  membranoiuly 
marghked,  and  p^^Mse  at  the  Due  and^ei,  (Don't  MUl.,  iv.  p.  230.  — 
Treea,  with  nntple  leaTC*,  opposite,  or  diaposed  3  in  a  whorl,  Flowen 
termiaal,  paniclM. 

I  1.  C.  arsnrasro'LiA  Snu.    The  Ulac-AifJeared  Catalpa. 

-    I  Sot  1fa«.,  tlOMi  Bdlkuhr  KuvBi.,  LlT&i  Diiii^]im.,*.fL9aai  Ladd. 


%Mi.Jnae..  ncnM>l»dHliiLSB.,Sn.,WU1d.Sp.,Sp.iaft  i  Wmnioib.  Aiii«.,ii.JS.La).f:u.( 
CUUm  Unnn^tUa  WnK  FL  Ox.,  f.et.i  C. ootdlffllU  tfn.  Om.  Jmir.,  L  p.  10.,  Dn  Ana! 
AH.,  \.  kTm.  t.  *!..  ani^-Ctr.,  L  p.  tt  L  tU  UiL  Btrt.  OW,  317.  i  Soti  Stuiuon,  Caalpa 


Spec.  Char,,  J^e.  Leaves  cordate,  flat,  3  in  a  whorl,  lai^ge  and  dedduoiu. 
Branches  strong.  Panidet  large,  branchy,  tennioal.  Corollas  whiter 
speckled  with  purple  and  yellow.  (Don'i  MUL,  iv.  p.  S30.}  A  deciduous 
tree,aoatiTe  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1726,  and  noirering  in  July 
and  August.  The  seed-pods  are  remarkably  long,  narrow,  and  homy. 
the  leaves  coaoe  out  very  late,  and  the  flowers  appear  in  August.  The 
tree  thrives  beat  near  the  banks  of  riven;  but,  in  some  situatioDS,  itia  very 
Gable  to  die  off  by  large  limbs  at  a  time.  The  branches  dye  wool  a  kind 
of  cinnanion  colour.  This  beaudfiil  tree  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
where  it  is  foum)  on  the  banks  ofriva^  in  the  upper  part  oif  the  Carolinas, 
Oeoma,  and  the  Floridas ;  though,  as  ACchauz  observes,  it  is  remarkable 
that  It  does  not  exist  in  the  lower  part  of  these  provinces.    "  In  these 
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aouthern  regions,"  nys  Hichaux,  "it  fi«cjuentl^  exceeds 50ft. in  hd^t, 
with  a  diunetcrof  from  18  in.  to  24  in.  It  u  eanl;  recognised  by  its  Inrk, 
which  is  of  nlver  grey,  and  liut  sligfatlj  fiirrowed ;  b;  iu  ample  leaves,  and 
by  its  wide-spreading  head,  disproportioned  in  size  to  the  diameter  of  its 
tninit.  It  differs  from  other  trees,  also,  in  the  fewness  of  its  branchea." 
(^.  Araar,  Sylva,  ii.  p.  64.)  The  catalpa  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth,  and 
its  timber  is  remaAably  li^t,  of  yety  fine  texture,  and  brilliant  when  po- 
lished :  its  colour  is  of  a  greyisfa  white ;  and,  when  properly  seasoned,  it  is 
very  durable.  If  a  portion  of  the  bttrit  of  this  tree  be  removed  iu  sprii^, 
"  a  venomous  and  ofiensive  odour  is  exhaled."  The  bark  is  said  to  be 
tonic,  stimulant,  and  more  powerfuUy  antistatic  than  the  Peruvian  bark ; 
and  the  honey  collected  from  its  flowers  to  be  poisonous,  and  analogoi 

..        „....     ..     .,__.     ,____     .,_.     „.  gjQ^'      ■  •■• 


that  made  from  the  flowers  of  GeUhtmtm  nftidum.  The 
which  are  imported  from  America ; 
Jie  root;  and,  of  course,  plants 
those  which  are  raised  from  seed. 


catalpa  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds,  whic 
but  It  will  grow  rradily  by  cuttmgs  of  the 
so  rused  wiU  flower  mucn  sooner  than  tho 

ThetreeisofrapidpiwthtillitattwnstliehdRblofeOft..  which,  in  deep 
£ree  soil,  in  the  neigfabourfaood  of  London,  it  does  in  10  years.  Seedling 
plants  begin  to  Bower,  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  12  or  15  years; 
and,  in  soils  and  situatioDS  where  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  they  continue 
Aowetine  every  year,  making  a  splendid  afmearance,  not  only  from  the  large 
size  and  lively  colour  of  the  fiowen,  whudi  are  white,  maHted  with  purple 
and  yellow  spots,  but  from  the  fine  pale  green  of  its  very  lai^  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  diSerent  shade  of  ^een  from  those  of  almost  every  other  tree ;  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  being  that  of  the  leaves  of  A^rgliii^yi'Bxinil&lium. 
In  fine  seasons,  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  seed-pods,  which  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  the  common  cabbage,  but  on  a  large  scale;  being  frv- 
quently  i  ft.  long,  and  curved  upwards  so  as  to  resemble  horns. 

iMv  1^  tnuk  fft.  S  kn.,  ud  Itiil  of  tb*  bod  X  R.  i  bad  tnenilur  i  Id  foij  kam  od 
.|^.  jt„n«B-rf  tlKtiunIig(t,uclofItu 


•aula- 


)<ui  pUsEed 


n  iMUd,  ■£!]  ft. 
■tWludLlOyan 
tfa  ■  tnnik  Bh  (nm 
■in  wU»«inBdiH 

lB,nnnl  Obi  oU 

iloOvrdakll  jtu% 
tLtai  ICIft.  hML 
Ud,SfMIitgbriB 

A.  IbMwGIiifw 
V  tht  [tJdlw  ind 
■  thtrttMMIOfUi* 

dlw*ur??irDaBk'uiiL,iiid'rf'aattvu'i£'iMO|MO^^ 
)4la..udofttiaupUft.i  ■tTBfDUn.BTHn  t>wnl*(  ndlft-Ufh.    li^Oitm;, u Cool, K A. 

^SUptiTitBi^UlaAiAwM.  Inttit&ittidHFtanU^aOTiw<V<a>Md,ltlilOft.bW),  tha 
illiswur  nf  ihn mmUnin  1  inil  rlnttifihi  htiil  Wft  i  u actam, 30  wn plinUiLII t> SO R.  bifb, 
Ow  dlmwts  of  Itw  tnat  (ft., and  of  Ike  had  SDR.  i  In  tlMBoUMc6udtBiaTc«tai,MT>wi 
IlmMd,  II  bSH  ft.  hUi,  *ia  ■  tnuk  It  It  Is  dliBittr  i  M  Naatii,  ta  IbtBUfMrrcf  H.  Da  I4arn*ni, 
Soiwin  phBlad,  It  It  »  a  hlfii,  Ibc  dUmaui  or  the  tnok  Sft,;  Is  tha  Dotanic  Oudtn  at 
Anoebo,  SB  jmn  pliiMd.  Itkmn.  b^ti,  IMdUswtnotlhilnmkl  ft.  BlB.,andon^tacad 

C«<*lp«iTrintnpt^*i  thinMiij.    Id  Hnom,  at  SchvSbbo,  It  la  30  ft.  Ufh  1  In  tb*  Oiittlaim 
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Batule  OitOm,  10  THn  pUnud,  it  1<  16  It  higk.    In  CmkL  it  WlllMlmifaae,  «]  nan  sluiud,  II 

ii latr  5 ft.  hifk, <rith ■  iniDk 8  In. diuBMrr, the •haou Miw killed buk  enrr  Tcu bi Hi'iutunuul 
fceML  Ib  AiutrU.  alVlHiiu,  in  Ike  UnlicnHjr  Botanic  OudHi,  Si!  inn  plinud.  II  u  40  ft.  kiih, 
tbe  AiBcMdif  lh«  tTUBklBlD.,  asd  Ihit  of  Ikc  head  !i  ft. ;  it  laicnkun,  W  nin  pUnlld,  Hji 
iacLkMi,tt*diaiMt«arUwtniDkfili>..iod(if  (hcbudlOR.!  it  KootBut.aSjt  -  ■  ■  ■ 
UtaMl  hifk,  tb*  dlBBcUi  of  Ih*  trunk  Sin.,  iDdor  the  had  HR.,  m&ni  nil  i  i 


■  I.nl)k*,  W  )wtl  plinttd.  It  liMIl  high. 

ft.    In  Fnwli,  Hi  Sani  SducI,  %  re*n  plutH. 

-  ■      ■  -  anpluud,  11  k  inn.  hi 


l>  U  ft.  falgh,  ikg  dt 
•]FTllinrWs'A>  ffudo.      At  PctcrUnirf  and  Hoi»w,  It  la  1  (n«ll.h(>UM  pUnI;  1 


•U  i  Itanigh  In  tbe  winl«  or  SBSi.  M.  beKenwl  InVbniu  ui.  It  »u  trtj  m 


CiiUl|ia  irHuRAHa  te  Ilalg.  In  lulnn  nru  o/  tUlT  ind  the  h 
Inly  IB  die  niMibDiirtiDod  nf  Milan  ind  HanbienFr,  Uie  CaliUju  Uplii: 
.1 1. .. _ ..I  .,.,._  .  .^f£.i, 


al  ■v'eodour  ud  bautT  wonlii  ot  a  cIlDule  u  conemial  lo  Tegeutlnn.    la'L<iinhBrd7,  ^i  Hoiiu, 
IB  real  pUotBd,  II  liHIl.  hlglii  tbe  diameter  or  Ihctnink  lEfn.,  uid  that  dT  Ihr  hnil  it  ft. 

Commerciai  Slatiitict.  Price,  io  the  London  nurieries,  seedlings  5r.  per  100 ; 
transfdaiited  lecdlings,  from  8  ft.  to  4fl.,  frooi  25i.  to  75f.  per  100;  singlo 
planti  from  U.  lo  Si.flrf.  each,  according  to  their  site;  and  leeds  it.  per  oz. 
At  Bollwy Her,  plants  are  from  I  franc  to  1}  fraacs  each,  and  2  yeara' scLillinj;!! 
15  franca  per  100.  At  New  York,  plants  are  50  cents  each. 

App.  I.     Of  the  balf-hartltf  ligneous  Plants  of  the  Order 
Bignonmcew, 

Kanmealima  fawiWfw  Kumb.  et  BonpL  PI  Xquln.,  i.  p.£!9.  t.G^.  andnur  jb.  losfi.,  it  a 
eawtur,  iBatlre  al  Peni,  sith  Ieith  abninl;  trlplnnilf  ^  and  tellDV  flowm.  which  are  piwluivd 
IB  Jul*  and  AugDit.  It  oh  intnldund  in  IBU.and  It  luirVulicoie  rather  than  Uanmui'  but  preHncd 
ki  B  (H  dorlnc  (be  vinur,  and  turned  «it  Into  light  rich  uil  In  Ma>,  and  Inlnnl  agalnii  a  wall 
witk  >  MDtbnn  aiqca,  II  kTOWt  wicb  BlttaordUurj  rapidity.  iDwen  ^ly,  and  Hpena  Hdi,  rrom 
WB1CB,  Bc  by  cuTbnn,  II  la  FvauT  propagited. 

S,  ttrUU  Rula  cl  hr.,  Dcm'i  KilL,  t  f.  231.,  hu  green  Hcnren  Bd  bil^nnale  lenea.     II  li  i 


raD.Dm;  EarrmacimHtd^m  lltiMrl  Par.,  BM.  ltrii.,t.9Sa.-,tniBtirJIft.]nii 
ic«)  ftmi  ChlU  In  tSH.  Wtee  Uoinute  with  the  Itideu  iltenute,  obUquely  itof. 
4itf^  oni^,  Mmled  omtlte  T^calyi  la  green  ^  ttieeorollitcirlet,  or  ofa  deep  orange  red;  and  the 
cnfitiie  large  ud  muriailid.  Itn^ubtaetactlT  tbe  ume  trcatmefit  aa  EccmnocArpua ;  and.  where 
youffplBBIi  GBBDOt  bc  bfeierred  threueh  the  winter  Inipit  ot  greBn.houte,  tbry  Buy  be  rjutcd 
lli«  aeede  (wklch  tbe  |ilant  rlpfiii  abundantly  In  the  open  air,  in  the  nelghbauihaod  af  London), 
BBily  In  vnog.  In  a  bot-bcd,  and  ibined  ftHi  nnalkr  poU  lo  larger  onee,  eo  aa  lo  be  ready  to 

^e  oiiMd^  out  IB  the  an  fnmi  iboul  Ihe  end  of  May.     ■ "■•  •>■'- '-    — -■ 

■      "" teiglllbiui,  Hu  ibnnigh  Ihe  irtnier  With 
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CHAP.  LXXX. 


OF   THE   HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS  OR  SUFFRUTIC08E   PLANTS' 
'  HELONGIKO   TO   THE   ORDER  COVtEA^CEX. 

'  CMs'iKAiAnu  Cut.  lonRar,  1.  plII.  t.l6.,N.Du  Huil,4. 
LSD.,  nd our Jl(.  1U9S,,  UmcndrlMcUmter.  vBtlknomilbT 
(he  npidU;  of  Iti  gnmlh,  Ihe  fln*  ilaucom  gnrn  of  lu  (looMh 
Invei  juid  ibDotB,  and  LhF  bMutjr  oT  Lta  iBfR^  iDtLtftrj,  axlLUry. 
iboddlnv  flflvrcn,  with  tKlUahued  TiiAet «  tHirple  corollu,  uia 
in  UrtE,  mil,  pcDdcnt  fniiL  PUnU  dHMid  cUbet  be  niaed  In 
■ulumD,  nod  pruerred  in  n  pit,  mhI  turned  out  In  iprliif  (which 

■priof ,  And  broughE  rbrwird  in  m  hot-beiL  In  mUd  ulntfn, 
plfnti,  Indi7  lolliBgilnilBCDmemtlTewjUl.nuybflpTHerF^d 

lo  h»e  eiuttded  Itt  ihoDU  upwdi  orilJOtt.'im  ttih  elde  o( 
the  not.  In  DOC  iiuoD.  AHonWiIng  anteti  mifht  be  pioduwl 
b;thieiluit  lnn(in|l*eeuoii,)r  llwenthiwclitdetlnblelo 
lD«ura tun* «(»•»•■«  Br  prqartng  ■  lutemnH  efturft 
looi  «*ll  fnrtcb*d  vnh  lMriHMM,(*tlii>Riu>bl]rdeoiiinvii>ecl 
■unnniudbjr  mlilulMiiiiiiollhiqiiinlfETornuUHnd. 
•tone*,  *■  reonnenMbyHr.  H*Hib  ftv  tbecuHuie  of  Ihenmu 
£rle&.  ji  large  fbnd  o<  nourbbment  would  be  produced.  No*» 
In  order  tbil  thb  nouiUinenl  ndfht  be  ri^diT  InUbed  br  the 
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iIIt coMldeTed  thiubbrg  wd,  though 


■Ueln 

IdMi  (mm  to  Ibe  helglil  of  sh.  otSlii  Mndp 
Septenber.    Il  !•  iboul  u  hirdj  *i  cntbrum  lil 
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C  miftilmM  It  tut  Cfiritm,  L.  «fi  Htim  of  U>*  Cuuln,  whtn  Uwr  Km  tnUina  riinibi . 


CHAP.  LXXXII. 


OP  THK   HABDY  AMD   HALF-HASDY   LIGNEOUa   PLANTS  BBLOMOINO 

TO  THE  ORDER  ffORAOIMA'CEX. 

■.  T  WiMfrw  frmtkAtmt  U  {Otri*.  Jto.,p,es.  L  UL)liBBiIlTCDr  UmmiiIi  nC  Europe ud 

Dnttli  of  AbiiM,  irhmLt  fbnni  ■  ■hnib  from  I FL  to  3ft,  ^^'^  pnduclDg  IM  blue  Jlov«t«  la  Jlif 

a.  h-Jhitklmm  iii^iw  Lehiii. ;  Z-nmurtninUiUB  nnn,  AX.  JI9,  t.l73Li*ndiiiir«it.  1101. 
U 1  BUlH  of  Nrnpla,  ud  m  tbc  mounulni  oT  the  Oneiu  AreblpeluoL 

t,  L,^rMraMM  Loll,  n  o2l,  I.  p. 
lC&L^,lia|iniMimUiuftiitlcnt|ilnl, 
*  uUn  of  Frvwe.  Intnduod  In  O^ 
Jit  eonll*  U  tl  »  bluUi  puiple ;  and 

tl  li.  In  lU  [mtuM^^olT  ■  TulelT  oT 


1102 


Md  HHWn,  OB  roi^ 
U)  nleDdld  blue  or  vhlta 

ud  niH  of  Um,  web  *•  E.  li. 

a,  imr  ■•  hl|h  11 10  It  On  drj 

m  IHTe  DO  dotJU  Uwr  would  kll  wove 
batMuHj.  £  dUMHCHB  £.,  AK.  Arc, 
•DdtM.ourjb'llDl-IOMorttwaioM 
cBOnaoa  ntsBln  BriiU  tneihlwuH*. 

.     Iili*iiur(eaflI>d(ln,onbl(lirTick>; 

>  mi  Inmduced  In  1777  >  gnnn  to  the 
beMiIofftomln.lD«ft,;widnaduu>  , 
ttiMue,anp«uliIte1lowaiinlliriDd  f 


Ell  frunniaowen,  tnd  in  thu  k 
tl  OtIt  !■>  V^  t  *nl,  bslnf  (H. 
er,  as  tberue  dartrs]Ped  bf  ft 


cuttiDfi In iprlns.    (tlMtlieniod«DftKnlln(i{i 


CHAP.  LXXXIII. 

OF  THK  UALF>HAEDY  LIONSOOS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  CORDIA'cEX. 

EirM*  (WrUs  Hoih  C(>r,,1.L  S&,  uidoiirjl(.  1103..  U  ■ 
bi«tn^.iuIlTe<irtbeEnHlnill«udChtDJL  IMnduced 
lntTIK,«Bd(ciMnI]TliIptlnitanc*ibata^l  hu  Hood, 
•!■(■  IB^  wlW*  xnU  in  Uw  HoMcuUnnl  SodMT'i  (}». 
da  i  when  U  pwn  rapidly,  Hamtn  tntAj,  uid  mppvrm 
ndlehirtT,  A  nUnLnnMuidnnLlBtbeopen  firdni.  at 
Minn  limMlafiV  hna  Ihn  ihrwn  lillltil  itown  Tnrr  Jf  'n 
>IMn  1ft.  oTlbe  fnmidi  b«  Ibe  elaol  MDdt  oul  tanb 
■boaUe*eiTivriiw,w)i)ch|iHnillTittiilnUM)»itbtof3R. 
or  t  It,  In  Ibe  cowa*  of  Um  MiBUMi.  and  naka  a  Bne  ippeB- 
BKc,  froin  tb«  luft  d«  oT  Itaeir  laana.  Tbt  olronnntaBa 
Ca  nbgl  Bto  Ibla.  a  naUr*  of  Ibt  EaM  ladlea,  and  » lone 
mmWiml  h  a  atoT*  plaBt  In  Otflaod.  hartiu  lived  In  Ihe 
ofn&fiiao  ftirBe*crn]Har^aB<^a(alnatawallf  bavlDf  not 
<Dl;uVad,batlo«tid(Meli|BD^IUibeafnateiK«incf.  • 
• *" ■ lereiTUndof  plant,  wbat- 

roin  the  painu,  OrchldAu*. 

tribet,  pethapa  III 

nHmalliatlon ;  but  . .    .  _ 

, nnallr  to  th*  graond,  ai.- 

■I  tinfiiniiii  Ilnasua  planU,  Jewrrt  ■  tflal,  wbtn  a  plant 
cBbeiiand  vlttMit  Injurlni  tit*  aiUaeUan  to  irhleh  It 
bilerier.  U,  aftar  a  ttaouMod  mail,  one  ipecler  only  ihouM 
■ninnd  nindntlT  bardji  10  tndure  the  open  lir  In  our 
•■■Bi^  At  ftconunae  to  tba  cuMialoi  irtll  be  ample. 
1^  win  not  fceaattb  mating  expeilmenta  of  Uilitlnd,inat 
jMa  liwtetea  n  sM^naOT  treated  aa  a  More  planl,and 
Urtii  [^Mca  aa  an  uXabiual  of  Ibe  men.  bouw 
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CHAP.  LXXXIV. 

OF  THE   HARDY  LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OF    THE  ORDER  SOLAKA'CBX. 


'ligneoi 
n  the  g 


included  in   the  genera  ^lAnum,  Lyciiim,  uidCraMwskia,  which  ore  thus 

chancteriMd : — 

&>LA^NUif  Pliay.  Calvx  5-cteft,  rarelj  4-cleft.  Corolla  rotate,  rarely  campanu- 
late,  uniB))y  6-deft.  Anthers  connivent,  dehi^dng  by  porea  at  the  apex. 
Berry  8-celfed,  rarely  4-celled.  (Don'i  MiU.,  iv.  p.  398^ 

Zt'ciun  L.  CaljxMODthed.orS — A-lobed.  Corolla  funnel-ahaped  or  tu- 
bular. Anthers  usually  exserted,  and  not  conniTent,  opening  lengthwise. 
Berry  B-celled.    {Don'i  Miii.,  i».  p.  39S.) 

Crabo  WSKM  Schlecht.  Calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Umb 
GonTolute  in  leatiration,  reHexed.  Drupe  containing  two,  2-celled,  bony 
carpels.    Cells  1 -seeded.  (Don'i  MUl.,vi.  p.  400.) 


0HD 


fiVLA^NUM  FSny.    Tbb  Niqbtshade.   Un.  Syl.  Pentlindrta  Monog^niit, 

UenatiBtlBm.  Tnin.  Iiut.p.  149.  LIS.;  Lin.  den., No.  ESl.i  Scfairb  Gm.,  Nii.33T. ^  Jhk  0«n., 
UE.,  ed.  Uitcil,  p.  lit. ;  MfEnch  Uelh.,  pu  473.  i  R.  Be.  Prod.,  tM.  i  Dunil  Mon,  Sol,  lU.  ; 
LIndL   NlLSnt.Bot.,p.EaVl    Don'l  HW,  4.  [1  Wa 

AnHiwMa.  JMouJsiI  TmiTn.  IniL.  f.  Ml.  C.  RS. ;  Puildo-CJiHlcuia  Vnc*  Itrlk.,  p.  4711.  ; 
Nrninum  »*«(.  Arit  VofiH.,  p.  85.  i  AquirUn  Jicq.  Amt.,  p.  15.  c  1!.  I   Honlli^  I>.  i  Nicht- 

Sn^oUni!  Th'sSnt  UMOf  UiawndKiJaHMoenininthFwrillngiiir  Tnxui,  wlwappUvd  it  to 
Chnop^luni  hfMduni.    It  li  Hid  to  lie  dnlTBl  Itomnlari,  Incoiwik.    THc  amluaainl  nir 

Sti^mu,  lowhichUienuiiomlcibelangi.  [BcD.  Ka-.^^i)  "'" 
Gen.  Char.,  ^c.  Calf  permanent,  A-,  rarely  A~,  cleft.  Corolla  rotate,  rarely 
campanulate,  5-,  rarely  4-,  cleft.  Antheri  oblong,  connivent,  opening  by  £ 
pores  at  the  apei.  Bcny  almost  globose,  8 — 3 — 4-celled,  but  usually 
8-celled.  (Don't  MiU.,  iv.  p.  400.)  —  Herbs  or  shrubs,  unarmed  or  prickly, 
rarely  spiny.  Leaves  undivided,  sinuated,  lobed,  impari-f  innate,  or  decom- 
pound, uBuallyalternate;  but,  in  ui any  species,  twin,  rarely  ternary.  Pedun- 
eles  solitary  or  numerous,  simple  or  multifid,  axillary  or  estra-axillary,  I-  or 
Diuiy-flowered,  oppo^te  the  leaves,  or  scattered,  or  tenninol.  The  pedicels 
in  S.  tuberdsum  are  articulated  under  the  Aower.  The  fruit  of  S.  esculen- 
tum  is  large  and  5-celled.  In  some  species,  the  Rowers  are  sometiraes 
6— 9-cleft. 

i  1.  S.  DuLCAUA^RA  L.    The  Bitter-sweet,  or  unHMfy  Nightshade. 

Mm,     Lin.  Sp,  |i.SU.iDan^M[ll.,4.  P.40EL:  9i     " 

L,  L  JL  SIT.;   Ufi,  Cmt,  ed.  1MB. 

n.  /Ktudnu,  M9:1.0atti-5rl., 119.1  Dutomkn 
uu-W«etiIcl*.ip.51t.iS.>i^iidnH<Mbulcunknr  ] 

AM., p. MB.;  AmknMMtGeri^dEmac.,36a.!p6\tin  t 

nw.,Bi6i  oififpt<:i»KuDuii:«i>inaHi.)«w.,a.r 

MoiT ;  U  HonllF  rnmpintiT,  lUpuull  BoL  lam. 
Eugr—'V-    BBtl^i)t.,t.5SS.:Bul.Btll.iaF).,nil.l.t. 
^Irt.  ALoBd.,  I.tl*.)  Flb*n..l«IT.;  WomlT.  HbL 
n.  LSS.i  SUT.  ct  Chuich.  Vfd.  Bst  Icm, ;  imil  ouijl^.  I 
Spec.   Chm,,  fc.      Shrubby,  scandent,   flexu 

Leaves  ovate-cordate;   superior  ones  hasi 

Corymbs   almost   apposite  the   leaves.     SI 

glabrous.     Leaves  cordate;  superior  ones 

tate,  all  quite  entire.     Corymbs  panicled.  ^ 

rolla   violet-coloured,   with   refleied   segnN 

each iieR[nentfurnish«l  with  SETcen  spots  at 

base.     Berries   elliptic,  red.   {Doh'i   MUt., 
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p.  409.)    A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
m  hedges  and  among  bushes ;  plentiful  in  Britain ;  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Varieties, 

A  S.  D.  I  Yioldcea  Hort.  Eyst.,  p.  385.  t.384.  No.  3.— Corollas  riolet. 
^  S.l>.  2  cJha  lin.  FI.  Suec.,  p.  66.  •— Corollas  white.    There  are 

plants  of  thb  variety  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
JL  S.  1>.  3  c&mea  Cels.  IJps.,  32. —  Corollas  flesh-coloured. 
X  8.  D,  ^  plena  Toum.  Inst.,  149.,  Hort.  Eyst.,  1.  c. — Corollas  double. 
X  S.  D.  5  variegata  Munt.,  fig.  156. ,  Toum.  Inst.,  149.,   Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 

1836.  —  Leaves  variegated. 
1  S.D.6  kirsula  Don's  AfiU.,  iv.  p. 409.;  S.  littorale  ^or/.— -Plant 

hairy  or  downy.    Flowers  violet.    Found  on  the  sea  coast.    There 

are  plants  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  collection. 
±  S.D.7  ntpesiru  Schmidt  Fl.  Bot.,  p.  69. —  Stem  erect.   Leaves  ovate, 

Suite  entire.  Racemes  few-flowered,  dichotomous.    A  native  of  Bo- 
emia.  {Don*t  MUl,y  iv.  p.  409.) 

Description,  Properties,  8^c,  The  stems  of  this  species  are  roundish^ 
branched,  twisted,  and  climbing  by  elongation,  among  other  shrubs,  and  in 
hedges,  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  or  upwards.  When  bruised,  broken,  or 
rubbed,  they  yield  a  strong  and  peculiar  odour,  not  unlike  that  which  proceeds 
from  rats  and  mice.  The  roots  smell  like  potatoes;  and  both  roots  and 
stalks,  upon  being  chewed,  first  cause  a  sensation  of  bitterness,  which  is  soon 
followed  by  a  considerable  dc^ee  of  sweetness,  whence  the  specific  name. 
The  plant  nas  been  in  repute  for  its  medical  virtues  since  the  oays  of  Theo- 

Shrastus,  by  whom  it  was  called  ritis  sylv^stris;  by  Pliny,  it  was  called 
lelortum.  Gerard,  Boerhaave,  Cullen,  and  others,  attribute  to  the  berries, 
and  also  to  the  leaves  and  stalks,  many  virtues ;  and  the  plant  is  still  in  great 
repute  among  rustic  practitioners.  In  Wales  a  salve  is  made  fi:^m  the  leaves, 
which  is  considered  infallible  in  removing  bruises.  A  decoction  of  the  whole 
plant,  or  an  infusion  of  the  young  twigs,  is  considered  excellent  in  rheumatic 
caoes,  and  also  in  jaundice  and  scurvy.  The  berries  are  poisonous ;  and,  as 
they  are  common  in  hedges,  they  are  very  frequently  eaten  by  children, 
on  whom  they  operate  by  exciting  violent  vomiting  and  purging.  To  lessen 
their  deleterious  effects,  warm  water  should  be  administered  unmediately,  and 
in  lar^e  quantities,  to  dilute  the  poison,  and  provoke  vomiting.  To  prevent 
▼omitmg,  when  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  plant  is  taken  medicinally,  it  is 
dfluted  with  milk.  (Smith's  Eng,  FL,  i.  p.  118.)  Trained  to  a  single  stem,  to 
the  hei^t  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  supported  by  a  strong  iron  rod,  wiui  a  parasol 
top,  this  common  hedge  weed  mi^ht  form  a  very  handsome  cardenesque 
pendulous  tree.  The  Acher6ntia  A^opof  Fab.,  in  its  larva  state  ^.  1081.  in 
p.  1253.)  feeds  on  the  bitter-sweet  and  the  elder,  as  well  as  on  the  common 
white  jaamine. 

m  2.  S,  SUPFRUTIGO^UM  SckouA,    The  sufiiruticose  Nightshade. 

Uemiffeaticm,     Schoitfb.  ex  WiUd.  EDum.,  !i.236w ;  Dun.  floL,  p.  151 ;  Sya, p.  1& ;  Oont  MHL,  i. 

Sfte,  Ck9r.,  Mk.  Stem  Qnarmed.  fuflVutlcoie.  Learei  ovate,  denUtely  ancular,  nearly  glabroui, 
eiUatcd.  Floven  subpaniclea  (ex  Dim.).  Umbels  eztra-foliaccoua,  pedunculate  (ex  WHld.]. 
Brancbes  2.edged,  or  quadrangularly  winged  fkt>in  the  decurreiioe  of  the  petiolea.  Anglei  tootliea. 
Leavea  lane,  glaueoua,  corered  above  with  toft  hairs  while  young.  Flowen  white.  Berries  black. 
Very  like  8.  nignnn ;  but  the  stem  u  shrubby,  the  lestves  larger,  and  the  flowers  more  nameroo», 
ftc  (DmsV  MOL,  4.  p.  415.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Barbarv,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  and 
flowen  firom  May  tiu  September.    It  was  introduced  in  1804 ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

A  I.  3.  S.  CRi^sPVii  R.  if  S.    The  curled'Jeaved  Solanuni. 

jtorfOfrwffiti     Rom.  ct  Sebvlt  Sn.  PL,  4  p^  iiS6. :  FL  Peruv.,  2.  C 1. 1 158.  £  a. ;  Danal  Solon.,  1£Sl  ; 

SynTpLl&Na  7aj  UodL  Bot  Reg.,  1 151& :  Don's  MUL,  4  p.  414. 
Emgrarnngt.    Bot  Aeg.,  1 1516. ;  and  majtg.  1106. 

Spec.  Char.^  SfC,  Stem  shrubby.  Leaves  ovate,  subcordate,  wavedly  curled, 
acominateu  Flowers  corymbose.  (RoBm»  ct  Schult.  Sp,  PL,  iv.  p.  95.)  Leaves 
all  ample,  undivided,  ovate,  or  cordate,  acuminate,  petiolate,  slightly  curled 
at  the  margin ;  younger  leaves  powdery,  but  full-grown  ones  green.  Cymes 
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maoy-flowered,  tenninal,  ail  the  parts 
powdo^.  Bracteas  none.  Calji  aWt, 
5-toathed.  Corolla  middle-rized,  of  a 
blubh  lead-colour.  Anthers  equal,  yel- 
loyi.ilMuU.)  A  naliTe  of  Chiloe,  in  waste 
places  and  hedges.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  collector  to  Hr.  Lovre  of  the 
Clapton  Nursery,  in  1830.  It  is  a  hardy 
vigorouB^TOwing  plant,  of  a  much  more  . 
Ugneous  character  than  S,  Dulcam&ra, 
subeversreen,  and  covered  with  flowers 
nearly  the  whole  niEQaier.  A  plant  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  attained 
the  height  of  10  ft.,  against  a  wall,  in  3 
years ;  and  its  stem  is  between  3  in.  and 
4 in.  in  diameter:  one  in  the  Clapton 
Nursery  is  still  laiyer.  As  this  species 
will  grow  b  any  seal,  and  is  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  it  promises   to   be 

of  great  value  as  an  ornamental  climber,  for  rapidly  covering  naked 
walls.  Dr.  Lindle^  observes  that,  "  if  tied  to  a  stake,  and  thus  forced 
to  grow  erect,  it  will  throw  out  a  great  number  of  lateral  branchlets,  at  the 
encTof  every  one  of  which  is  a  bunch  of  flowers.  It  this  state  it  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Lowe  of  Cli4)ton,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hordcultural  Society, 
in  April,  1832,  audwBsgreatly  admired."  (Bol.  Reg.,tA5l6,)  Ids  rradily 
propa^ted  by  cuttmgs,  and  promises  to  be  a  most  valuable  shrub  far 
covenng  naked  walls,  or  varying  ruins  or  rockwork.  The  smooth  shining 
green  of  its  leaves,  which  are  sddom  eaten  by  insects,  and  the  profusion  of 
Its  flowers,  which  are  bluish,  render  it  highly  ornamental. 

«  4.  S.  bonabib'nsb  L.    The  Buenos  Ayres  Nightshade. 

UnMcaliim.    LId.  Scu,  No.  Set.,  nelialTtartht  nv.  of  FtuBi.i  Dud.  Sil..  IK,  8fii.,BLH  i  Dill. 

Eldi.,  n  IM :  Dnnl  if  UL,  4  ii  MO. 
Svtrai^li.    nil  ElUL,p.K|.Lf71,£3SLi  uidourj)^.  IIOS. 

Spte.  Char,,  ^e.     Shrubby,  almost  un* 
armed.     Leaves   ovate^blong   sinu- 
ately  repanded,smoothish,   I^emes^ 
corymbose,  lateral,  or  extrafoliaceous.  V. 

8temgreen,pricklyBttheba»ej  adult  C 
stems  unarmed.    Leaves  s~ 


entire,  rarely  prickly.  Corymbs  lai^. 
Calyx  4— i-cleft.  Segments  subu- 
late. Corolla  large,  white,  downy 
outside.  Berry  globose,  ?  yellow, 
4-«elled,  uze  of  a  small  pea.  Root 
creepug.  {Don't  MUL,  iv.  p.  429.) 
A  shrub,  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  it  grows  from  6ft.  to  10  ft.  in 
height,  flowering  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. It  was  introduced  In  1727;  and  a  plant  in  the  Chelsea  Garden 
has  stood  agaiast  the  wall  for  50  years,  and  is  now  8ft.  high. 

App.  L     Hcdf-kardif  ligneous  orjruticose  Species  qfSoldmm. 

lOUH  plut  i   but  ■  I 
1 ,-  .!„„  nnwm  mtn  ••bt  mx.  It  bdcnn  to  u-..  _„... . 


m  Aprti  la  September,  ll  wu  IntmliKed  Id  IBllL  and,  at  Snt,  tr«... 
m«  bouH  pUol  i  but  a  ■padiwn  ^(«l  afalut  U»  Ball  In  tbe  MiHtiniltunI  aetittjt  Gi 
iB  IMS,  iftwuljoroualy,  and  Sowm  freely  •.eijjut.  It  betongi  toUiei«tiMiDukM*i»,af  i 


ij"  l»™l>«Wll»,  bilthanJ]' oi  h«il7.    TTiBe  are  •e«nl  rfinihhj  tofti,  unoamed,  from' VUpmlao; 
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s.  bcMm  C».,  Bat.  Rep.,  t. «!.,  ii  ■  lutJTa  of  Souih  AiiKrtci,  (tom  which  countir  H  ku  Ld- 

cduHd  into  Briuin  in  lana  I[  nnu  llplendidihrub,  lort.OT  l«n.  hi(h,  inil  pniiluc«c«|-*)M|>»l 
kI  hing  down  in  clinun  o(  Uine  or  tour  towtlwt.  (Oard.  Ma,(..  .ol.  IL  ^lte.|  A  pluil  of  thu' 
«»•  in  theCimbridgi  Botulc  OiRlen,  la  laid,  produced  Invn  ninety  afnoi  in  Ifngth,  and  hmlf  • 


id««  of  Hfldnn,  VI  old  LnhtUtAot  of  our  Enrti-hcnua. 
"t.  h't^f  mnd  prndun*  rfd,  or  jwlloirub  fruit. 


AboutUierixeofcherrld.  Ci«nn]uT»,**lt' 
pliQi,  kept  iapott  and  tub*  Id  ptea-hoaart  t 
of  winter,  AnaKtibToadkn  lurch  Md  Api 


ninl  Euu,  IConp,  BoL  Mag,, 
t  19S3.,  indourjfr.  t1OT„li 
In  a  ihertem]  Inrder  from  Mir  lo  SimtcDiha.    fl  [i  a 
---— ib,rMdtlipr -■ •---     --■■   ■  ■ 


X  ptant  in  IbeCbcltei  B< 


WHO 


LY'CIUM  L.     Tii«  Box  Tborn.     Lin.  Syil.  Pentandriu  Monogynia. 
IdaMliaaUm.    Un.  Oen  ,  Itffi. ;   Lim.  III.,  t  Hi,  j  H.  B.  M  Kunlh  Noi.  Gtn.  ABMr.,  J.  dl  sa  : 

LlndL  NaLHrX-Bol-,  M*dH.,p.»S.j  Don'.  MIIL,  «.  n,  «6;. 

^H>~K>.  /umlncltlea  Mu.  fn  ^ff.  Gall,  1711.  ihcl.  C«,  S!4  L  lOS.  i  MlUliai«T  Vine. 
Jmrr.  I  Lrtin,  Fr.  i  BockKlom,  Oct.  One  ipMei,  L.  bkitwuni,  It  cooDonlj  ailed  the  Duke 
of  ArgjlVt  t»  tree,  horn  th«  clicunHUna  of  ■  les  pUnt  cnia  ilridii)  baring  been  lest  In  Iha 
Duke  of  Anprl'"'  <>>t  ■•°>'  limiBthii  plant,  ind  the  labels  hailni  bMn  aocldciuilly  changed. 

Drrtualam.  Denied  froin  Z^o,  in  All*  Mloor :  bene*  the  Aiinna  of  [Haacnidta  i  ■  uineilnB  In 
him  toa  Uiomy  ihnib,  which  wan  luppoMl  br  Dr.  Siblhorp  to  liaTehem  t*o  miimjiM  Inftaftrtm, 
hut  which  Mr.  Korle,  vlth  greater  onbibllitir,  ngaidi  aa  Idoitlcil  with  ■  ipeelM  of  KrteHi, 

Deicnption.S^c.  Thomy  rainbling  shrubs,  in  general  producing  long  alender 
gboou,  and  asauming  the  character  of  climbera.  Natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.     Hedges  may  be  foniied  of  the  iirEt  nine  sorts. 

J  1.  L.  EUROPf'uN  L.    The  Eiu-opean  Box  Tborn. 

IJeitficMUa^  Un.  9:trt.,«i.:  Hant.u.47. ;  WiU<L  EnuiiL,  I.  p.  »d :  Sblh.  et  Smith  Ft  arat, 
Ls£rri>cin'>M)ll.,t.p.i5H.i  Lodd.  (al.,«L  ISafi. 

-   BlldlUiuin  Mm.  Diet.,  No.  3.,  Mick.  Gc*.,  p.  SS^  L  tOS.  I,  L,  MIU.  Ictm.,  t.  171. 


Engrat^gi.    ll>ch.tinL.t.  10S.f.  1.  {  Hill  Icon.,  1. 171.  r.a.j  andourjtf.  lia§. 

^r.  Cior.,  Sfc.  Branches  erect,  loose.  Buds  apinescent.  Leaves  ^cicled, 
oboTate-tenceolate,  obluae,  or  apatbulate,  bent  obliquely.  Flowers  twin  or 
■olilary.  Corolla  tunnel-ali^>ed.  Stamens  exserted,  but  ahorler  than  the 
limb.  Calyx  &<:left,  ruptured  at  the  aide.  Corollas  pale  violet,  reticul:ited 
with  red  veins;   tube  greenish.  (Don't  Mill.,  iv.  p.  468.)      A  rambling 
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Bhrub,  with  long  slender  shoots,  and  prone  to  throw 
up  hinumerable  suckers;  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  firom  10  ft. 
to  12  ft.;  flowering  from  May  till  Au^t.  It  was 
introduced  in  1730,  and  is  common  in  Bntish  gardens ; 
where  it  <s  valuable  for  covering  naked  wslls,  as  it 
grows  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  flowo's  and  fruits 
freely,  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  Established 
plants,  in  good  soil,  will  make  shoots  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
m  length  in  one  season ;  and  the  plant,  when  trained 
against  a  house  or  high  wall,  will  reach  the  height  of 
30  it.  or  4:0  ft.,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  courts  in 
Paris.  Trained  to  a  strone  iron  rod,  to  the  height 
of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and  then  allowed  to  spread  over  an 
umbrella  head,  it  would  make  a  splendid  bower.  Its 
shoots  would  hang  down  to  the  ground,  and  form  a 
complete  screen  on  everv  side,  ornamented  from  top 
to  bottom  with  ripe  fruit,  which  is  large,  and  bright 
scarlet  or  yellow ;  with  unripe  fruit,  which  is  of  a 
lurid  Durple;  or  with  blossoms,  which  are  purple 
and  wnite.  Some  idea  of  the  (quantity  of  ripe  and 
unripe  fruit,  and  of  blossoms,  which  may  be  found  ob 
a  shoot  at  one  time,  may  be  formed  from  fig,  1 106., 
which  is  only  a  portion  of  a  shoot,  the  upper  part  of 
which  (not  exhibited  in  the  figure)  contained  two  or 
three  dozen  of  fruit,  all  ripe  at  once.  If  it  were  re- 
auired  to  open  the  sides  of  a  bower  covered  with 
this  plant,  the  shoots  could  be  tied  together  so  as 
to  form  columns,  at  rcsular  distances  ail  round :  but 
they  must  be  untied  in  an  hour  or  two  afterwards, 
to  prevent  the  shoots  in  the  interior  of  the  column 
from  being  heated  so  as  to  cause  them  to  drop  their 
leaves  and  fruit.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, from  6<^.  to  1«.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  30  cents ; 
and  at  New  York,  37^  cents. 

Varieties.  There  is  a  variety  with  yellow  fruit,  and 
another  with  the  fruit  roundish ;  and,  in  our  opinion, 
L,  bdrbanim,  chin^nse,  ruthenicum,  Sh&wi,  and  Tre- 
yridnttm,  all  which  we  have  seen  in  Loddiges's  arbo- 
retum ;  and,  probably,  other  sorts  which  we  have  not 
seen,  are  nothing  more  than  variations  of  the  same 
form. 


S  2.  L.  (e.)  ba'rbarum  L.    The 
Barbary  Box  Thorn. 

identMeatkm.  Llo.  Sp..  877. ;  WilkL  Sp.,  i. 
p.  1059.,  exdiulre  oftheijnanjineB  of  ^aw 
mod  Lam. :  Don't  Mill,  4  p.  458. ;  Lodd. 

^fnoHvmeg.  L.  AalimifbUum  MUL  Did.,  No. 
6. ;  2..  b&ibaniiii  «  rulgikre  AiL  Bori.  Kew., 
1.  p.  257.  Seklmhr  Handb.,  1.  p.  147. 1 46., 
Hapte  Term,  Bot.,  1 10.  f.  5.,  Du  Hmn. 
Arb.,  1.  pi  306.  t  ISl.  f.  4.,  Miek.  Gm.,  t 
105.  f.  1.;  the  Duke  of  AivrU**  Tte  Tk«. 

Kngraidmn.  Wato.  Dend.  Brit,  L9. ;  and 
«ur>^r?il09. 


Spec,  Char.^  ^c.  Branches  depend-  i  io3 
ent.  Buds  spiny.  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, flat,  glabrous,  acute. 
Flowers  twin,  extra*axillary,  pe- 
dicellate. Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  exserted, 
alwut  equal  in  length  to  the  limb.     Branches  angular. 
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Buds  often  without  ipines.  Calyx  2— 34obed.  Corolla  with  a  purple 
litob,  and  yellowish  base.  Stigma  S'lobed.  Berry  ovate,  yellow.  Stamens 
bearded   near  the  hase.     There  is  a  variety  of  this,  having  livid  or  pale 


corollas,  and  rediUsh  yellow  berries.  (Don't  Miil.,  iv.  p.  4^8.)      A  cllmb- 
iiW  shrub,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Asia,   Africa,  and  south  □"  " 
where  it  flowers  from  May  till  August.     It  was  introduced  in 


what  has  been  said  respecting  L.  europs^um  is  equally  applicable  to  this 
sort,  which,  we  think,  nuiy,  widiout  any  hesitation,  be  pronounced  only 
a  variety  of  it. 


i  Dmt  HIIL,  «  p.  US. 


^)ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  pendulous,  prostrate,  stri- 
ated. Buds  spioeacent.  Leaves  by  threes,  ovate, 
acute,  attenusted  at  the  base.  Peduncles  much 
longer  than  the  calyx,  which   is  entire.     Stamens 

exserted.     Said  by  Bunge 

to   be   nearly   allied   to   L. 

ruth^niciun ;  but  diSers  in 

the  leaves  being  broad- 
ovate.  Corollas  purple.  Ber-  ' 

ries orange-coloured.  Shoots 

very  long  (ei  ATiU.).     We 

know  not  whether  the  plants 

described  by  Miller  and  by 

Biinge  are  the  same:  the  ■ 

S'anl  here  meant  is  that  of 
unge.  {Don't  Mill.,  iv.  p. 

458.)      A  climbing  shrub,  a 

native  of  China,  about  Pekin 

and  Canton ;  and  of  Cochin- 

Cluaa;  where  it  flowers  from 

Hay  till  August.  It  is  un- 
certwnwhen  it  was  introduced;  but  there  are  plants 
in  th«  Horticultural  Sodet^s  Garden,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges;  and  the  chief  dif- 
ference between  it  and  L.  europs'um  is,  that  it  is  a 
smaller,  weaker  plant. 

^  *,  L.  (b.)  Thrwm'jvj/m  G.  Don.    Trew's  Box  Thorn. 

WwHlfiUiai     Don-i  Mill^  4,  p.  tSS.  ;  LoU,  Cat,  nL  leSd, 

Sftoiiitr.    Diiibuam  Lam.  Oia.,  3.  r-S09-,r%  Pair.  SiipfL.  S.  p  tST..  Treu  Ekm.,  tffl.,  H. 

cluilVflartlwnnixirtaa't  I-rMainx  S.  On  Ham.,i.f.\\6.,  rcri.  £iut,  1.  p.  «3L  Krl.8. 
Ei^iirtmg.     N.  liu  Ham.,  L  30. 

j^pfc.  Oiar^^c.  Branches  difiuse,  angular.  Buds  spinose.  Leaves  petiolate, 
lanceolate,  acute.  Peduncles  I-flowcred,  soUtary,  or  twin,  extra-axillary. 
Calyx  8--3-cleft.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  exserted.  This 
species  di^rs  from  L.  chin^ose  MilL  in  the  spines,  and  from  L.  blirbarum 
in  the  leaves.  Branches  nifescent.  Spines  few.  Corolla  fine  purple,  with 
a  white  star  in  the  centre.  Filaments  pilose  at  the  base.  Berry  ovate. 
{Don't  AfUL,  iv.  p.  458.)  A  shrub,  anative  of  China,  where  it  grows  6fL 
high,  flowering  from  May  till  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1818;  and, 
judging  from  the  plants  ui  the  Hackney  arboretum,  b  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
different  from  L.  europte^um. 

a  5.  L.  (b.)  bvthe'nicuh  Murr.    The  Russian  Box  Thorn. 

MnMnuliia.  Mnrr.  Cmm.  Oocu.,  177*,  p.  S.  1 1. ;  Bldi  Fl.  Taur.Cuic,  l.|i.  166  |  Ddb'iHUL,  4. 
?.!%;  Lodd.  ex.,  cd.  1S3& 
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Symm^met.    L.  Uttiicum  PaU.  PL  Bou.,  1.  p.  7a  1 49. ;  Lycien  de  U  Ruitie,  Fr. 
Engrammgf.    Murr.  Comm.  Ooett,  1779,  pi  3.  L  S. ;  and  aoxfig.  1118. 

Spec.  Char.f^c.  Branches depeodent.  Buds spinescent. 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fleshy,  obtuse,  attenuated 
at  the  base,  solitary,  or  sub-fasciculate.  Peduncles 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Calyx  with  5  unequal  teeth. 
Stamens  exserted,  eaual  to  the  limb.  Calyx  usually 
irregularly  5-toothea,  rarely  2 — 3-lobed,  as  in  L» 
bdrbarum.  CoroUa  with  a  white  tube  and  purplish 
limb.  Leaves  grey,  like  those  of  L.  afrum.  (£>on*t 
Mill.,  iv.  p.  458.)  A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of 
Sibena,  in  nitrous  places ;  on  the  Wolga,  and  in . 
Hyrcania ;  flowering  from  June  till  August.  It  was 
introduced  in  1804;  and,judjging  from  the  plants 
in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  collection,  is  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  different  from  L.  europae^um. 

Variety, 

1  L.  r.  2  caspicum  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  t.  49.  f.  a. — 
Leaves  shorter.  Buds  more  spinose.  Flow- 
ers smaller.  Native  about  the  Caspian  Sea. 
(Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  458.) 

1  6.  L.  (B.)  lamceola'tum  Potr.    The  lanceohite-Zcfatwi/  Box  Thorn. 

Jdfmi^leatiom.    Poir.  SoppL,  3.  pi  4Sa ;  Don**  Mill,  4w  p.  458. 

Synomtfmf.  L.  europs'um  0  Dee.  FL  Fr.,  Na  S899.,  Peri.  Enek.,  1.  p.  23L  Na  8^,  N.  Du  fitiw.. 
1.  p.  ISa  L  S2.»  Lomd.  Hori.  Brit.,  ed.  1829. 

Engrammg.    M.  Du  Haao.,  t  SSL 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c  Branches  dependent,  reflexed.  Buds  splneteent  Leftvei  lanoeoUte,  nearly  fcnllc. 
acute  at  both  ends.  Flowen  soliUry,  extrauaUlary,  pedicellate.  Corolla  AinneUhaped.  Sta. 
mem  exserted.  Calyx  unequally  5-toothed.  Corolla  puiple,  with  a  white  bottom.  Berry  oMong, 
red.  {Don**  MilL,  iv.  p^  458.)  A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  particularty  of 
Naples,  Greece,  &c. ;  where  it  flowers  ftt>m  May  till  August  When  it  was  introduced  is  uncer. 
tain,  and  we  have  never  seen  the  plant 

±  7.  L.  (?  E.)  TURBiNA^TUH  Du  Ham.    The  tarbinate'fruUed  Box  Thorn. 

Idmt&lcaiiom.  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  p.  119.  t.  3L  ;  Pers.  &ich.,  1.  p.  S31.,  excluaive  i  •  i 

of  the  synonyme  of  Lam.,  Na  3. ;  Don's  Mill,  4l  pi  45a  ' ' 

Svnoiwmet.  L.  AalimifMium  MiU.  Diet.,  No.  &  ?  j  L.  bJibanim  fi  Dee.  PI. 
Fr.,  Na  2700. 

Engramtigi.    N.  Du  Ham.,  1 31. ;  and  our  Jig.  Ilia 

Spec.  Ckar.tSte.  Stems  erect,  (kscicled.  Branchlets  dependent,  tereCeL  Buds 
•pinv.  Leaves  sessile,  lanceolate,  acuminated.  Flowers  aggregate  lie. 
dioellate,  extra^xillary.  Corolla  fbnndahaped.  Stamens  exserted.  Cslyx 
trifld.  Berry  red,  and  turbinate.  Corolla  violaceous,  with  a  white  bottom. 
(JDofs'f  MiU.,  iv.  p.  458.)  It  is  a  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  China,  where 
it  flowers  flrom  May  till  August  It  was  introduced  in  1709 }  but  we  have 
not  seen  the  plant  Though  we  consider  many  of  the  sorts.of  this  genus, 
which  are  described  as  species,  as  only  diflerent  varieties,  it  does  not  follow 
from  that  circumstance  that  each  sort  may  not  be  tolerably  distinct 
Wherever  plants  are  raised  in  great  numbers  ftom  seed,  it  is  easv  to  pick 
out  flrom  among  the  seedlings  many  different  varieties,  which,  if  propa- 
gated by  extension,  wiU  remain  disUnot  till  the  end  of  time.  We  must 
confess,  however,  that  we  know  of  very  few  genera  of  ligneous  plants, 
indeed,  wha«  so  many  of  the  diflbrent  alleged  spedes  so  very  closely 
resemble  each  other,  as  In  Z,f  cium.  We  have  no  doubt  that  by  taking 
a  dosen  plants  of  any  one  of  the  kinds,  Aram  numbers  1  to  9  inclusive,  and 

K lacing  tnem  in  a  dcncn  difftrent  climates,  soils,  and  situations,  we  should 
ave  a  dosen  sorts,  as  well  entitied  to  be  coDsidered  as  qiecles,  as  most 
of  those  which  are  here  described  as  such. 

JL  8.  £.(?£.)  TETRA^NDRUM  Tkutib,    The  tetrandrou8;/fot&6r^  Box  Thorn. 

Idtnlfficaticm.  Thunb.  Prod.,  pi  97. ;  Lin.  Suppl.,  150. ;  ThunfaL  in  Un.  Tnnt.,  9l  p.  151 1 15.  s  Don's 
MilL,  4u  p.  460. 

Engraving.    Lin.  Ttans.,  9. 1 15. 

Spec.  Char.,  te.  Spiny,  erect  Branches  angular,  straight  Leavesiksclcled,ovate,  obtuse.  Flowen 
nearly  sessile.     Corolla*  quadrifld,  tetrandrous.     iwem  twisted,  glabrous,  angular,  gn^.  stifl*. 

'  Branches  horisontal,  spiny.  Leaves  a  line  long.  Flowers  solitary,  rising  flrom  the  fSsdcws  of 
leaves  on  short  pedicels.  Very  like  L.  Mhim,  but  is  disUnguished  from  that  species  in  the  loaves 
being  more  fleshy,  and  in  the  flowers  being  tetramerous  and  tetrandrous.    It  is  also,  perhaps,  the 

>  L.  capfnse  of  MiU.  Diet..  No.  7.,  of  which  the  fcrilowing  description  is  given :  —  **  Lesves  obionc- 
ovate,  thickish,  crowded.  Spines  strong,  leaiy.  Leaves  scattered,  SMitary,.  or  fiudded.  thicK, 
pale  green,  permanent**  (Don's  MtlL,  iv.  p.  460.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
about  Cape  Town  ;  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It 
was  introduced  in  1810 ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 
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A  9.  Z.  (?£.)  ShaV/  Koem.  .Shaw's  Box  Thorn. 

UaOifkaikm.    Baem.  et  SchultM  Syvt,  4.  pi  6B8L  {  Don*!  MUL,  4  |k  4S8L 
Spmomgme,    L,  mrop^am  JTOL DM.,  Na  4w, S»«v 4fir,,^9IO.  t  S4B. 

J^ec  Oat.,  4v.  Bnncbef  daMDdcnt,  nutaer  tomentoM  at  the  apex.  Budt  ipineiecnt. 
avBteJaneeofate^  thleUsh.  Brancbei  Kattered.  Pricklei  itroog.  Leavas  thort,  thick,  fcattared. 
Flofirert  lateral,  amalL  white.  iDan't  Ma.,  ir.  p.  4S8.)  A  ihnib,  a  native  of  Barbary,  where  it 
Crowa71t  or  8lt  high}  flowetiBg  in  Jane  and  July,    It  waa  introduced  In  1700L 

A  10.  L.  A^PRUM  L.    The  African  Box  Thorn. 

Jtewiifleaiion.    Lin.  Sp.,  977. ;  I>cin*i  mil..  4  p.  459. 

JBmpi^kiga,  WXL  Icon.,  1. 171. f.  1. :  Swt.  Fl.  Oard,  fld  ler.  t  994  ;  Bot  Bc«.,  t  354:  Lam.  IlL, 
US.  CI. :  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  Bi  107— iia ;  TrewEbret,4  t.fl4C8.}  Plenck  feon.,  tlfi7.i  Kicta- 
G«a.,  p(.  »4  1. 10&  f.  SL }  Nia.  Act  Ftf.,  171L,  p.  4fiQL  t  19L  j  and  our  ;^«:  1114  and  1115. 

^tec.  Char.,  ^c.  Erect,  spiny.  Leaves  &8cicledy  linear,  canescent,  attenuated 
at  the  base,  obtuse,  fleshy.  Flowers  almost  axillary,  solitary,  drooping. 
Corola  tubular,  3  times  longer  Uian  the  calyx.  Stamens  enclosed.  mA, 
grey-coloured ;  the  smaller  branches  frequently  sj^iny.  Leaves 
glaucous.  Filaments  bearded  near  the  base,  as  m  all  the  true 
species.  Stigma  slightly  2-lobed.  Corolla  violaceous  rich 
purple  above.  Berry  globose,  violaceous.  Calyx 
5-toothed.  {Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  459.)  It  is  a  shrub, 
a  native  of  some  parts  of  Spam,  the  north  of  Africa, 
Palestine,^  Svria,  Egjrpt,  and  Arabia  Felix;  where 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.,  flower- 
ing in  BCay  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1712, 
and  is  very  commonly  kept  in  the  jnreen-house ;  but 
a  plant  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  has  stood 
out  against  a  wall  since  1825,  where  it  has  attained 
the  height  of  12  ft.,  and  flowers  profusely  every  year. 
It  is  readily  distiimuished  from  all  the  other  sorts  by  its 
dark  blue  or  black  fruit.  Belon,  in  speaking  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  and  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  says,  tne  bushes  which  bear  the 
fydon  grow  in  this  plain ;  and  we  find  in  the  Bible  (Genesis,  chap.  1.  v.  10, 
11.},  that  Uie  Children  of  Israel,  in  their  journey  from  the  land  of  Goshen 
to  Canaan,  came  to  the  thresldng-floor  of  Atadad;  that  is,  in  Hebrew, 
fycium  :  the  plant  being  cultivated  there  for  its  berries,  which  were  used  in 
medicine  as  a  purgative,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  /ticton,  and 
the  mode  of  preparing  which  is  indicated  by  Dioscorides.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful,  whether  the  berries  of  /{hamnus  sax&tilis,  which  are  known  to  be 
cathartic,  are  not  confounded  with  those  of  the  Zrvcium  in  this  passage. 
Lfdvan  afrum  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus ;  and, 
though  rather  tender,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection,  against  a 
wall.    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2i.  6d»  each. 

L.  avdium  Hort.  There,  are  plants  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges*s. 

L.  tpathuldium  Hort.  There  is  a  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  against  the  wall. 

Genus  III. 


1115 


0 


GRABCKWSKIil  Schlecht. 


The  Grabowskia.    Lm.  ^«/.  Pentindria 
Monog/nia. 

Schlecht.  In  Linnaa,  7.  p.  78. ;  LlndL  in  BoL  Rm. 
Lfthxa  fpu  Lim.  i  Ebrttia  ipi  VHMi.}  Crab6wtkia  Don's  Mill..  4  pi  480. 
In  honour  of  Dr.  H.  GrabowtU,  one  or  the  editon  of  Ftora  Sileiiaea, 

Deicnption,  ^c,  A  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  the  genuine  species  of  Z^cium, 
much  branched,  furnished  with  axillary  spines.  Leaves  scattered,  quite 
entire.  Flowers  from  fascicles  of  leaves,  or  the  revolute  branchlets ;  or  sub- 
corymbose  from  the  tops  of  the  brancMets :  hence,  they  appear  as  if  they 
were  panided  at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  {Ikm'i  Mill.,  iv.  p.  480.) 

•4o  6 
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1  1.  O.  BoKKBAkyiMfO'LtA  Sehlecht.    He  BMriiBatiK-lara]  Orabowikta. 

Idnalfiaalim.    SdilKht.  In  liann,  7.  p.  Tl. :  lindL  Id  Bot  Hir 

armima.  i-felum  bDnburl^iAnt  Ud.  BuK>l^  s.  UO.,  K.  Du  tbOL,  ].  n  1S&,  Lan.  DbX.,  3. 
f.SiO.it^ritixlallaaslbtL'lUrU.SIirr.fl.v.tt.t.es.i  LfcitmblirnxlifaamM^tT  Om 
aaa..  tna,  p.  a.  t.  tl. ;  JuminadM  nliitiniiiil  Dm  Bam.  Ai*.,  I.  IX  SOS.  Ho.  &  {  CitfiAinUa  boa. 
^MMii^pUimt  DoD'ifDmiii.4eaiX7(diuB|>uilcul«,J>V. 

SngraHiitt.    L'HKU.  SUtn.LL  B3.I  BoL  B«,  t.  19W.,  udouj^.  IIUI 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.    Leave*  coriaceoni,  glauceBcent,  with  ■  Mltish,  bitterish 
taste.  Corolla  white,  hftring  the  throat  TRoed  with  green.   Stament  white. 
Stigma  green.    Nuts  the  iatm  oT  tbcwe  of  Ccffia 
at&ca,  convex  od  one  nde,  mocked  Inr  a  slender  ' ' '' 

fiirrow  in  the  middle,  obtuae  at  top,  and  perforated 
b;  two  roundish  holes  at  the  base :  hence  it  is  tri- 
dentate,  the  first  tooth  from  the  middle  of  the  back, 
the  other  two  from  the  udea  :  sometimes,  but  only 
by  abortion,  l-celled.    Albumen   copious,  fleshy. 
{Doilt  Mm.,iv.  p.  460.)     ABhrub,an8tireofthe 
south  of  Bradl,  in  woods,  where  it  has  been  col- 
lected by  Sello;  but  which  was  introduced  finm 
Pern  by  Joseph  Jussieu  into  France,  whence  it  was 
sent  to  this  country  in  1780,   It  grows  to  the  hri^t 
of  6  ft.,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May.    There  are 
fine  specimens  of  it  in  the  HorUcultural  Boriety's 
Oarden,  against  a  wall ;  and  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  as  a  bush  in  the  open 
garden  j  from  which  it  ^>pears  to  be  as  hardy  as  L^cium  europsHun.    The 
whole  plant  has  a  mealy  white  appearance ;  by  which,  and  by  the  singular 
form  01  its  leaTe3,it  may  be  known  at  first  si^t  from  any  species  of  Iifciiun. 
Though  it  has  been  introduced  into  British  gardens  so  many  Tears  since, 
and  was  known  in  Prance  b  the  time  of  Du  Hamel,  it  is  rarelv  met  with 
in  collections ;  and,  though  so  easily  prop^ated  by  suckers,  it  is  not  to  be 
found  for  sale  in  the  nurseries. 
App.  I.     Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging  to  the  Order 


ttaXUiw  gUalea  Onh.,  Bet  ttrng. 

'.iuidoiu>b.llta;iiii(itM«ldiue 

iluc,  irtlch  Kin  cnnr  M  IDft.  cr 
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j^tcm,  wbldL  Id  it>  turn,  blndi  wUta 
■be  pttB  biLiw  It.  Thli  ipKiei  «• 
i^M  In  task  frSB  Inponad  mdi,  ■! 
Baw-  Pin,  Kan,  iG*  mm  rflOM 
TMl  "Om  sT  (b(p)uMiami«d  tb« 
■tatar  in  ttw  onoi  boidet  i  Md  thlt  hu 
lMp«dlabe&*  anttaienr,  *Ma 
U  did  laOaalHr.  j834.    The  niic  of  tb« 

THT^  la  Ik*  datn*  <if 


RWHd  Id  thi  ooaHrntBTT."  (A«L  R 
OarC)  Tbto  rn  hwiiUfat  plul  «dl 
itwiTTM  BrUt  H^HtainlL  uonMn. 
dSDr  In  the  Butb  at  awlud,  when  R 
liiliaiBt  ODt^D  to  ncwd. 
a.  jw Wnw  WUId.  amm,  OoAra 


km  dniud.  prmiySln  ■  cdlii «  ptt 
liiiiiiifc  lb>  wtnUi,  ud  tOHMt  out  lalD 
ia«BriB»  rb.  IlBa.wintlTcu  Idw^ 
BttMUV  «rtlita  plMUj  raycUng  whleh 


. — _ flBblfdn  on  tlw  lit  of' Juik,  — _  u-uui  cmm'  •m    wht  ii 

MfnnaBaatt,aidUwiogMlMdliccBe(UiUni>iid,e)oM  to  tba  old  toll.  It  wu  nnRiiindid 
Xima^r,  tkit,  IMnliM  ■Mibor  l£io  tb*  and  of  SntaBtet 
mtnliifiaep aowan. aach orwklcli ananiiaa jO Hiuta incbii.    too 
■btR  mrbniMljba  MB  wtoodMlT  IB  ImTiDUiaoDnbm 
tba  ptoli  bdnf  bkoi  UK  ud  pnMnHlIn  drr  eallin  durfai  starter 
SoUiidn  fmJCUra  iTte  ■  naddl 

JaBdca  ibnib,  villi  laige  ule  jel] 

Bonn,  wbtch,  batna  dertdiiaiu,  mk 

be  Mad  with  tbe  aaaa  kbiilol  iiS 

■i^Ma  nuTMeu.     (Sea  Oonl  Mi 
A IL  |i  48.,  ud  ml.  Ix.  p.  107.) 

I    ^atTiMT^Sr"  ^  ™"-  ** 

I  Ikrutv  ■  ni^T.  ar™thc^Eart    fndl 

■  -■■ — "  1  to  tba  bei^tirfER. 

iDca  lb  wblte  Hawtn 
._  Honndv.  Iboi^  j 
Benllr  kipt  tai  the  Mot^  II  hw  be 
round  to  Mind  tbe  winter  in  Ibe  Hi 
tk»UiinlSaDlat7->Gudei>,wlChDDat( 
■iiKbcUoii  than  tkal  oT  a  mil. 
C.  Pkiqnl  £.,  BM.  Mag.,  1 1770.,  ■ 

at  Jig.  llfi.,  H  ■  HUTe  or  CkUL  w)  b 

pilereihiwAowen,  vbkb  aia  peoIiH 
U  June  and  Juli.  II  nanda  eul  tai  I 
"'  '  ■    Bottafn  Oaideo,  asd  loin 

enUnJy  of  plmti  ftan  hoielT^ 

«i^,".:'i."s£.™^°°^^^^^™*^^ 

»'      -'-■      ««Wtri/blUJ™,ifa,,Jl,.,ta»!Wd«t;fc.lHLil 
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taai  In  181S.  gmrto(  to  tbt  btV"  of  3rt.,  b.*  oniAido.  ib  r«DW  Ocmn  In  iln- 
H  (Hd  Jull.  11  li  alnoM  hudr.  hmtlnt  itood  In  ttir  Knr  Oudoi,  icilBM  i  mlL  S  ytm, 
— . — ,_'_!....,,„,  udlnTaiioiuoUia'iuilnuibaulIiQiHliia.wlHKIhciaUlidrT, 
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This  order,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Solanices,  consists  chiefly  of  herbo- 
ttoua  plants,  the  only  Wdy  ligneous  genus  bemg  Buddlea. 


a 


BU'DDLEiJ  L.    Thb  Buddlba.    Lin.  St/it.  Tetritadiia  Honog^nia. 

QSL,  Ha  1«X ;  It*ldi..  146.  s  I 

».,t.tt.i  Ji>i.,IlB.:  LtndLtru 
bj  Dr.  HouiWn,  In  fimoufof  Jl 


.n  Rtj't'Sr»ofHi,  ud'vboK  dtlod  coUictlmDr  aktimb  pUnu  ia  pntemd  In  lb* 

Britiili  MuHUM. 
Gen.  Char.,  ^c.  Cabfx  4-cle{£,  equal.  ConMa  tubular;  limb  4-cleft,  reguiar. 
Stammt  4,  equal,  enclosed.  Stigma  capitate  or  davate.  Capivle  Z-celied, 
8-valved ;  valves  bifid.  Placenta  central,  at  length  free.  —  Shrubs,  with  qipo- 
dte  brancfacB,  the  young  sfaooti  quadnmgular.  Natives  of  South  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa ;  but  of  which  only  one  species,  a  native  of  China,  i* 
decidedly  hardy  in  the  ndgbbourhood  of  Loudon. 

A  1.  B.  OLOBO^A  L.    The  globe^Iinwmf  Buddlea. 

JOtMlliaUoii.    AiLHort  K*w.,1.p.lS).|Hn 

InAcL  HMiitm.,  tol  SO.  ft-  «ii«T.tll.i 

Cort.  Hot  Mu,  1. 17*.  1  DoBl  Mill.  *-y-  »7. 
Smumrma-    Bidiuw  AobUtn  K.  Da  Btm^ 

lam.  HmtA  3Q77¥<UH-  F«ail*«  IiJi«; 

Bialld^  Otr. 
XiwrwJui.    Act.  Bulsii.,  toL  aapt  «.  p.  41T. 
LlLiCBrt.  Bat  Uf.  «•  "V ;  KDo  H™., 

I.  p.  S5. 1  FculUta  IL,  At  ».|ua  ouiA'. 

i^>M.  CTar.,  ♦t'.  Branches  tetragonal, 
clothed  with  boary  tomentiun,  aa 
well  u  the  under 
.       udea  oftheleaves. 
k     Leaves  lanceolate, 
B     acuminated,    ere-  ' 
W     nated,     petiolate. 
r      Heads  of  flowers 
globose,  peduncu- 
Me.    A  shrub,  a 
*      native    of    Chili, 
growing  to  the.beight  of  12  ft.  or  , 
IA  fl:.  in  the  climate  of  London,  and 
produons  its  bright  yellow  globe- 
like  heads  of  flowers,  which  are  fra- 
grant, from  Hay  to  July.     It  was 
introduced  in  1774,  and  u  fivquent 
in  collections.    NorthofLoDd(Hi,it 
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requires  a  dry  shdtered  situation,  or  to  be  planted  agunst  a  wall.  It  will 
grow  in  any  common  soil,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  put  in  in 
autumn,  and  protected  from  the  frost  by  a  hand-glass.  Price  of  plants,  in 
the  London  nurseries,  U.  6d,  each.  A  plant  at  Purser's  Cross  is  12ft. 
high  and  15  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  it  has  frequently  ripened  seeds,  from  which 
young  plants  have  been  ratBed. 


App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  ofBiddlesu 

Btfaftfffi  eahf^^lia  Lam. ;  LanUna  ulvUMia  Lnu,  Joe.  5c.,  1.  1 98. :  If  a  native  of  Uie  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope,  bearing  lome  retemblanoe  to  the  Gommon  ipeciea,  but  •mailer  in  alJ  its  parts.  It  has 
been  known  to  stand  out  for  two  or  three  years  together  against  a  wall,  without  any  protection. 

B.  pamkmlita  Wall,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  introduced  in  1823,  but  not  common  in  collections. 

A  uUtgna  WtDd.,  Jaoq.  8c,  1. 1 89i,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  with  white  flowers, 
wfaidi  are  produced  in  August  and  September. 

R  crima  Royle  lUust,  p.  £91.,  is  said  to  be  a  highly  ornamental  sbnib,  found  at  moderate  elevations 
in  the  Hnnalayaa. 


App.  1.  Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  of  the  Order  Scrophtdaridceue, 

BoUMa  l^etda  L.,  BoL  Mag.,  1 1744^,  and  our  fig,  1135.,  is  a  shrub^  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  shining  leaves,  and  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  produced  ttoax  June  to  August  A  plant  has 
stood  out  in  fVont  of  the  stove  at  Kew  since  1886L 


Mmtrdadffh  aempetfidrem  Jacq.,  Bot  Mag.,  t  460. ;  and  M.  Bareknkati  Bot.  Rfg.,  t  llOa ;  are 
Mexican  clunbers,  well  known  fbr  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  j  and  which,  in  warm  situations,  grow 
and  flower  freely  against  a  wall  in  the  open  air,  and  may  be  protected  during  winter ;  or  seeds,  which 

they  produce  in  abundance,  may  be  sown  early  in  the  season  in  a  hot.l)ed,  and 
the  plants  brought  forward  in  pots,  and  in  due  time  turned  out 

BUimi/m  ghttmbtut  WilkL,  Bot  Mag.,  t  ^4.,  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native 
of  Califomia,  with  rich  orange-coloured  flowers,  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
thrive  against  a  conservative  wail  with  very  little  protection. 

Anthodrcis  vUc^Ba  R  Br.,  Bot  Reg.,  1 1(64.,  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  in- 
troduced  in  18SS.  It  is  a  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  with 
dark  green  leaves,and  rather  numerous,  large,  white  flowen, 
which  are  produced  in  May  and  June.  It  is  easily  propa. 
pated  by  cuttings,  on  which  account  it  well  deserves  a  place 
m  a  warm  sheltered  bordeif  during  the  summer  season,  or 
against  a  conservative  wall. 

CaleeolMa  integrffbtia  L.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t  744; ;  C.  rugdia 

FL  Per.,  Hook.  Ex.  Fl.,  89.;  and  C.  tHiUU  Hort,  see  our  figs. 

1177,11^;   and  many  other  suflhitioose  hybrids;  stand 

through  the  winter,  as  border  shrubs,  in  many  of  the  warmer 

parts  of  Devonshire  amd  Cornwall ;  and  with  due  care,  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  London,  they  may  be  kept  alive  on  a  con- 

aerrative  wall. 

1 1 97  Veronica  deautiUa  .\it ,  Bot  Mag.,  t.  S4S.,  and  omfigt.  11S9,  lisa,  is  an  ever- 

*  '  ^ '  green  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  1  ft 

or  8  ft,  and  pcoduces  Its  white  or  bluish  white  flowers  from  June  to  August   It  is  very  easily  protected, 

cither  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  on  rockwork,'and  stands  out  without  any  protection  in  the  Isle  of  Port. 

land,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  (t 
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CHAP.  LXXXVI. 

OF   THE   HARHY  LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THR  ORDER   LABIA'CBJe. 

Almost  the  whole  of  theplanU  oflhia  order,  which  are  technically  I  igneout 
or  sulfhiticose,  may  be  more  properly  treated,  in  gardens,  as  herbaceous  plants 
than  as  shrubs;    neTertfaeless,  as 
a  this    work  would   be    incomplete 
f  without  noticing   them,   we   shall 
I    namesome  of  the  principal  species, 
and    refer  for  the    remainder   to 
our  Hortui  BTilanracm.     The  best 
situation  for  a  collection  of   lig- 
neous  Labihceie,  in  on  dry  rock- 

SatUTf  ja  wio«(anfl  L.,  FL  Orsc.  t.  543.,  and  our  &.  1131.,  is  a  well-known 
culinaiy  'lerb,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which,  on  dry  calcareous  soil, 
will  form  a  neat  little  e*ergreen  bush, 
from  1ft.  to  Bft.  in  height.  S. 
cofnt&la  Willd.,  a  native  of  the  I.e- 
vant,  is  equally  hardy,  and,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
former.  Thereare,  also,  some  species 
or  varieties  from  Sidty,  Candia,  and  ' 
the  Ionian  Island*,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  tranie  plants,  and  may 
be  tried  on  conservative  rockwork, 

TA^iu  ni^orif  L.,  and  our 
Jig.  113£.,  forms  a  neat  little  ever- 
green shrub,  when  kept  in  dry  cal- 
coreouR  soil,  or  nn  rockwork  :  anil  t 
T.  grandifiona  Hort.  ;  T.  Masti- 
chinaZ,.,  BtaHi.,\..\a\.;  isanative  '  * 

of  Spain,  with  hoorv,  hairy  calyxes. 
^  In  an  arbo return  where  every  ninRle  j.™ 

species  or  variety  is  to  be  exhibited 
bj  itself,  such  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  genus  as  Tli^muB 

_...^  .  .   _ <ine  or  hemisphere  of  rockwork  devoted  to  each  species 

or  variety.  There  are  some  half-hardy  species,  which  might  also  be  tried. 
They  are  not  Mily  brautifal  when  in  flower,  (Hit  are  highly  fragrant,  and 
attractive  to  bees, 

Hyulipiif  officmoHi  L.,  and  our^.  1 133.,  forms  an  undcrshrub  of  S  ft,  in 
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bdgfal,  and  is  very  ornunental  wh«] 
in  flower.  It  should  be  ire&ted 
like  71)^01  us. 

Tf  umum  aHgiuti/dHum  Schreb.  is 
an  evergreen  undenhrub,  a  native 
of  Spain,  which  will  grow  to  the 
height  ofS  h.  or  upwards,  and  ii  or* 
namental  when  corered  with  its  blue 
flowen.     T.  _friticmu  (fyft.  1 135. 
1136.)  is  a  well-known  balf4iardy 
■pedes,  which  will  sometimes  stand  the  open  b 
neighbourhood  of  London,  for  several  yearn  io 
on  dry  rockwork.  T.  HciruiN  L.  (J^A  134.), 
T.  jUcam,  T,  PuAuni,  and  various  others  > 
eniinierBted   in   the   Horlat  BrUanmciu,^ 
being  all  native*  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
or  the  north  of  Africa,  are  half-hardy; 
outb  of  England,  in   wi 
^  situations,  in  dry  soil,  quite  hardy. 
coryTiiiomm  R.   Br.  is  a  native  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  which  has  tinalL  leaves 
and  white  dowoi.     It  has  been  raised  ir 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  where  it 
has  attained  the  h^ht  of  3  ft. 

PU^au/hOicota  L,  N.  Du  Ham,  6. 1 40.,  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1 643., 
and  our  Jig.   1137,;  Jerusalem  sage;   is  a  native  of  Spain,         IIS6 

with  fellow  Sowers,  appearing  Id  June  and  July. 
This  19  a  greyish  evergreen  shrub,  growing  4  ft. 
or  5  ft.  high,  wid,  in  ,  ■  «< 

\  dry  soils,  enduring  10 
•^  or    12   years.      The 
flowers  are  produced   i 
in  large  whorls,  and  I 
have  a  very  conspi-  r 
cuouB      appearance.  ' 
The  pUnt  well  merits 
a  place  in  collections,  | 
on   account    of    the  * 
remarkable 


ance  of  itsfolii 


dependently    altoge-  V 

ther  of    its  flowers,  y 

Other  ligneous,  ev 
I,  bardy  specie^  with  yellow  flowers,  i 
be  (bund  mentioned  in  our  Hortut  Briianaicui. 

P.pvpirea  Smith  Spic., 6.  t. 3.,  and  ourj^.  1138.,  diflers  from  the  pre- 
cedii^  sort,  in  having  its  flowers  of  a  pale  purple  colour.  Both  sorts  have  a 
peculiar  soapy  smell. 

BonMnmu  offictttaUt  L.,  FI-Grac,  1 .  t.l4.,  and  our^.  1 139.,  is  a  well-known 
evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which  has  been  an  in- 
habitant of  our  gardens  since  154S.  There  are  plants  of  it  in  diSerent  gardens 
n  the  oeighbourbood  of  London,  which,  as  bushes  in  the  open  border,  in  & 
or  S  years  have  attuned  the  height  of  as  many  feet;  and  breadth  in  proportion ; 
thus  fanning  veiy  handsome  evergreen  bushes.  We  may  refer  m  proof  of 
this  to  the  Twickenham  Botanic  (Wden,  and  to  the  gardens  of  many  small 
fnburfaan  villas.  In  a  wild  state,  the  rosemary  grows  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high;  but 
thire  it  a  variety  with  broad  leaves,  which,  when  trained  against  a  wall,  will 
pow  to  the  height  of  10ft.  or  12ft.  As  the  plant  flowers  from  Janu^  to 
April,  it  forms,  when  so  treated,  a  very  desirable  garden 
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are,  also^a  varietj^  with  the  leaves  variegated  with  gold  colour, 
and  a  silvery-leaved  variety;  but  these  are  often  rather 
weaker,  and  more  dwarf,  than  the  species. 

The  wild  rosemary  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  the  Levant,  Barbery,  &c.,  on  rocks  and  rocky 
hills ;  and,  in  some  places,  it  is  so  abundant,  that  in  spring, 
when  it  is  in  flower,  the  air  is  perfumed  with  its  odour  to 
a  considerable  distance.  On  this  account,  and  also  from  the 
powerful  attraction  which  it  forms  to  bees,  at  a  season  when 
there  are  few  other  plants  in  flower,  it  has  long  been  partiallv 
cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  of  whicii 
it  is  a  native.  In  Narbonne  and  Mahon,  the  rosemary  is 
so  abundant,  partly  from  being  indigenous,  but  principally 
from  its  being  frequently  used  there  to  form  hedges  to  gar- 
dens, that  it  communicates  its  flavour  to  the  honey,  which 
is  considered  the  finest  in  France.  The  rosemary  is  men- 
tioned, in  many  of  the  old  Continental  songs  of  the  trouba- 
dours, as  emblematic  of  tltat  constancy  and  devotion  to  the 
fair  sex,  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  days  of 
chivalry.  Garlands  and  chaplets  were  formed  of  myrtle, 
laurel,  and  rosemary,  and  put  on  the  heads  of  the  principal 
persons  in  fetes.  It  was  tormerly  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
comforter  of  the  brain,  and  a  strengthener  to  the  memory ; 
and,  on  the  latter  account,  is  considered  as  the  emblem  of 
fiddity  in  lovers.  Formerly,  it  was  worn  at  weddings,  and  also  at  funerals ; 
and  it  is  still  grown  for  that  purpose  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  Many 
allusions  have  been  made  to  both  customs  by  poets,  and  also  to  its  being 
the  symbol  of  remembrance.  Shakspeare  makes  Ophelia  say,  **  There's 
rosemary  for  you:  that's  for  remembrance;"  and  in  tne  notes  to  Stevens's 
edition  of  Shakspeare  are  many  references  to  passages  referring  to  this 
plant  in  the  works  of  the  old  poets.  It  is  said  to  be  found  wild  in  Uie  Oreat 
Desert;  and  Moore,  in  allusion  to  this,  and  its  use  for  funerals,  says, — 

•^i^^—  "  The  humble  rosemary, 
¥^hoM  sweeU  to  UiankleMl  j  are  thed 
To  went  the  desert  and  the  dead.** 

The  points  of  the  shoots  area  most  powerful  bitter,  and  they  are  aromatic; 
they,  also,  when  distilled  with  water,  yield  a  thin,  light,  pale,  essential  oil,  at 
the  rate  of  8  oz.  of  oil  to  100  lb.  of  the  herb  in  a  green  state.  The  oil  of  the 
flowers  (which  ought  always  to  be  gathered  with  theu*  cdyxes)  is  somewhat 
more  volatile  than  that  of  the  leaves,  and  is  readily  extracted  with  spirits  of 
wine.  This  oil  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  camphor.  The  oil  of 
rosemary  was  in  great  use  amone  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  still  forms  an 
article  of  the  materia  medica.  Hung^ary  water  (so  called  from  bein^  first  used 
by  the  Queen  of  Hungary)  is  made  with  rosemary,  and  is  considered  excellent 
for  keeping  the  hair  m  curl.  If  constantly  used,  however,  the  heir  will  lose 
its  colour,  and  become  wiry.  The  smell  of  the  plant  is  fragrant  and  aromatic ; 
and  Uie  taste  pungent  and  bitter.  Its  properties  are  efl^tually  extracted  by 
rectified  spirit,  and  partly,  also,  by  water.  In  France,  besides  its  use  by  the 
apothecaries  and  perfumers,  a  conserve,  a  honey,  and  a  li(]|ueur,  are  made  fh>m 
it  by  the  confectioners.  Though  the  rosemary  is  indigenous  to  the  south 
of  France,  it  will  scarcely  live  through  the  winter,  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  and  the  varieties,  except  the  broad  leaved  one,  are 
kept  there  in  the  conservatory.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  especnlly  fin  the 
Catholic  countries  (at  Kuremburg,  for  example),  rosemary  is  cultivated  in 
quantities,  in  pots,  by  the  commercial  gardeners,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  s{irigs 
of  it  when  they  come  into  flower,  in  winter  and  early  in  spring,  for  rdisious 
purposes.  (See  Enyc,  of  Gard.^  edit.  1835,  §  54^.)  Like  almost  all  the  [nants 
of  this  chapter,  it  is  easily  propapfeed  by  cuttings,  and  it  also  ripens  seeds  in 
abundance  in  fine  seasons.    It  is  sud  always  to  thrive  best  near  the  sea ; 
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M  is  indicateil  by  the  nemo,  which  u  compounded  uf  iwo  l^tiii  words,   riu, 
■oranu,  ^goifyiag  ica-(lew. 

Slac^t  frviicvloia  Bieb.  is  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  from  Caucasus,  which 
seldom  grows  above  1ft.  in  height;  but  which  maybe  planted  where  it  is 
desired  to  include  as  many  species  as  passible  in  tne  arboretum.  S.  lUno- 
f/^fUa  Spr.,  from  Spain,  and  S.paleitrna  L.,  from  Syria,  grow  about  the  same 
neight.  Stdchyi  laeandida^aiia  i«  a  Dat)¥e  of  the  Levant,  and  produces  ita  pur- 
ple flowM^  in  May  and  AugusL 

Lacaadula  Spica  !>.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t,  +2.,  and 
our_^,  1140.,  the  common  lavender,  is  a  well-known 
(ragrant  shrub,  which,  like  the  roseoiary,  has  been 
loi^  an  inhabitant  uf  British  gardens.  In  deep,  dry, 
calcareous  soils,  it  will  stow  to  the  h^ht  of  3  K.,  and 
form  a  compact  bemtspherical  bush,  flowering  abun-  ' 
dsntly  every  year.  The  flowers  are  generally  purple, 
but  ttere  b  a  variety  with  white  flowers  j  and  L.  lati- 
fiSa  Ehrh.,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  guldens,  and 
which  has  lilac  Sowers,  though  treated  by  aoaie  as  a 
^lecies,  is  probably  nothmg  more  than  another  variety. 
The  common  lavender  in  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  north  of  Afnca,  and  the  west  of  Asia,  in 
wsmt,  rocky,  and  barren  places.  It  is  pBrCicularly 
abundant  in  Provence ;  where,  as  the  roscmory,  the 
thyme,  and  the  heath  do  in  other  districts,  it  gives  a 

peodiar  flavour  to  the  honey,  which  is  known  as  the  takl  de  Frntence, 
ood  whidi,  after  that  of  Narbonne,  a  kind  that,  as  already  mentioned,  takes 
the  Savour  of  rosemary,  is  conudered  the  beat  in  France.  The  lavender 
was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Greeks  and  Itumans,  for  its  fragrance 
snd  aromatic  properties;  and  tt  has  been  esteemed, on  the  same  account, 
in  Britshi,  and  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  medicinal  virtues  firom  time 
immemoriaL  Medicinally,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  spirit,  or  essential  oil, 
it  is  conaidercd  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, generally  had  recourse  to  in  headachs  and  hysterical  ai^tions. 
The  odour  resides  entirely  in  the  essential  oil,  which  is  contained  in  every 
part  of  the  plant,  but  principally  in  its  spikes  of  flowers  and  flower-stalks, 
trom  wfaicii  the  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation.  Tliis  oil,  rectified,  and  again 
distilled,  and  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  forms  the  well-known  lavender 
water  of  the  perfumers.  The  flowers,  on  accoimt  of  their  powertui  aroniudc 
odour,arefrequently  put  into  wardrobes  among  clotheB,asan  antidote  to  maths, 
porticuUriy  in  the  case  of  woollen  stufGi.  A  few  drops  of  the  oil  will  serve 
the  saine  purpose.  So  powerful  are  the  e&cts  of  this  oil,  that,  ifanngle  drop 
of  it  be  put  in  a  box  along  with  a  living  insect,  the  latter  almost  instantly  dies. 
The  lavender  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  France ;  and  it  is  so  much 
hvdier  than  the  rosemary,  that  it  is  grown  in  (Quantities  for  perfumers,  even 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  The  driest  sod,  in  the  warmest  situation, 
produces  most  oil ;  and,  as  the  odour  of  this  plant  and  the  rosemary,  as, 
mdeed,  of  all  the  Labiaceie,  d^vends  on  the  aisenga^nent  of  their  oil,  of 
coune  it  is  most  felt  in  hot  days  and  duriiw  sunshine.  The  lavender  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Errand.  Park  Place,  near  Henley  on  Thames,  is  celebrated  for  ita  lavender 
plantations,  which  occupy  between  40  and  GO  acres.  "  The  plants  are  raised 
from  cutting  which  are  slipped  ofl^  and  prepared  by  women  in  the  autumn,  and 
bedded  in,  u  rows,  in  any  spare  piece  of  garden  ground,  where  they  remain 
for  two  years,  liie  ground  into  which  they  are  to  be  transplanted,  being 
prepared  by  shallow  treadling  or  double  ploughing,  the  pUnts  are  placed  in 
rows  4  h.  apart,  and  at  8  ft.  distance  in  the  rows.  For  three  or  four  years,  a 
row  of  turnips  or  potatoes  is  grown  between  the  rawH  of  lavender ;  after  which 
period,  or  about  the  time  that  the  lavender  plants  in  the  rows  touch  each 
other,  half  of  them  are  removed,  leaving  the  field  covered  with  plants  4  ft, 
4p  2 
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npatt  every  way.    All  the  cultare  which  is  required  afterwards  is,  keeping  the 
soil  free  rram  weeds.  In  a  few  years  the  plants  will  have  grown  sufficiently  to 
touch  each  other;  and  in  this  state  they  will  remain  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Eoil ;  they  are  then  taken  up,  and  the 
ground  cropped  for  two  or  three  years  with  turnips  and  other  field  crops; 
after  which  the  lavender  plantation   is  renewed.     The  flowers  are  obliged  to 
be  either  sold  to  a  regularly  licensed  distiller,  or 
distilled  on  the  premises,  on  account  of  the  excise 
laws.     The  oil  from  the  plantation  here  is  said  to 
be  of  the  best  quality ;  doubtless  firom  the  cal- 
careous nature  of  the  soil."    {Gard.  Mag.,  is. 
p.  661.)    Miss    Kent,    in    her   Flora  Domettica, 
mentions    that   the    stalks    of    lavender,   when 
stripped  of  their  flowers,  form  an  agreeable  sub- 
stitute for  pantiles,  and   burn   very  well  in  the 
little  vesaels  made  for  burning  pastiles  in.  (p.  219.) 
The  poets  have  not  quite  neglected  the  lavender. 
Shenstone,  in  his  Sckoahattrat,  says,  — 


■■  A'cynoi grareo/mi Link,  and  A.  rotiiiutyo/iu 
Pert.,  the  former  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  and  the 

latter  of  Spain,  are  small  thyme-like  shrubs,  seldom  exceeding  1  ft.  in  hd^ti 
which  might  be  placed  on  rockwork. 

Gardoqaie.  Ho6ien  Betitk.,  Sml.  BrU.  Fl.  Gard.,  2.  a.  t.S7l.,  is  a  snudi 
upright-branched  shrub,  with  obovate  pointed  leavei;  a  native  of  South 
Ciuvlina,  where  It  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Oordon,  a  collector  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Charlwood,  and  was  introduced  in 
1831,  It  is  a  delicate,  but  showy,  little 
shrub,  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  and  in 
all  probability  is  half-hardy. 

WatringiB  TotTttarirdfirmit  8m.,  Bot.  Rep., 
t.  214.,  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales; 
introduced  in  1791,  and  producing  its  pale 
blue  flowers  from  May  till  August.  It  is  a 
very  eligible  shrub  for  a  conservative  wall, 
from  the  roaemary-tike  character  of  its  ever- 
green foliage.  In  the  conservatory  of  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  it  is  9  ft.  high 
in  a  pot,  and  will  doubtless  grow  much  higher 
when  trained  against  a  wall. 

■.SdMdo^EMndtif  L.,N.Du  Ham., 6.  t.  85., 
andourj^.IIil.,  is  a  well-known  sufBiitiooM 
plant,  which,  thou^  seldom  seen  above  2  ft. 
in  ht^ht,  yet,  in  deep  sandy  soil,  will  grow  to 
the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  produce  a 
stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg.  We  have  seen 
plants  of  this  size  in  Donald's  Nursery,  at 
Goldsworth,  in  Surrev ;  and  we  have  seen 
hedges  of  sage  on  chalky  soils,  between  3  ft. 

and  4  ft.  high.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  has  bMn  known 
in  British  gardens  from  time  immemorial,  and  when  grown  in  masses,  and 
abounding  in  racemes  of  flowera,  it  is  very  ornamental.  The  virtues  of  sage 
havebcen  celebrated  tromtimeimmemorial.  The  Latin  name  of  the  plant.Salna, 
is  derived  from  idoere,  to  heal ;  and  one  of  the  Latin  poets  aslcs,  "  Why  should 
aman  die  who  hassage  in  bis  garden  f"  According  to  Gerard,  "No  man  nee<b 
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to  doubt  of  the  wholeaomeneu  of  nge  ale,  beiiu  brewed  as 
it  should  be  with  taee,  acabious,  beton j,  spikoBH,  Kquinanth, 
and  fennel  seeds."  (Hnhai,  p.  766.) 

There  are  leTeral  Tarieties ;  one  of  which  has  the  leaves 
Taritf^ated;  auother  haa  the  whole  plant  of  a  reddish  hue  j  and 
oney^.  1142.),  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fkris,  and 
of  which  there  are  plints  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar-  ] 
den,  baa  leaves  larger  than  those  of  the  specieH. 

j>  8.  HabElBkiA  WWd..  Sol.  Mag.,  t.  14S9.,  sod  our 
jb.  1143.,  is  B  native  of  Siberia,  and  appears  tolerably  dis- 
tinct. ■" 

a.  S.  poidfira  L. ;  S,  erotica  frutescens  pouiifera  Tovm., 
Ft.   Grae.,  I.  I.  15.;  and  our^.  1144.;  is  a  native  of  Candiai  introduced  in 
1699.     This  son  of  sage  ia  described  aa   growing  ifl,  or  5  (I.  high,  and 
baniiK  p*le  blue  flowers,  like   S.  ofEcinalia.      The 
brancnes  arc  liable  to  be  punctured  bj  insects ;  in 

consequence  of  which  protuberances  are  produced  t 

as  big  as  apples,  in  the  satne  manner  as  galls  are 
produced  upon  the  oali,  and  mossy  excrescences 
upon  the  rose  tree.  Toumefbrt  says  the  spikes  of 
flowers  of  this  kind  of  sage  ore  I  h.,  in  length,  and 
that  the  odour  of  the  plant  partakes  of  the  common  , 
nge  and  lavender.  In  the  Tsle  of  Crete,  the  com- 
mon sage  is  said  to  produce  the  seme  excrescences 
■S  those  of  f.  pomlferai  and  the  inhabitants  carry  , 
them  to  market  there  under  the  name  of  sage  apples. 

This  circumstance,  and  some 

others,   induce   us   to  doubt 

whether  pomtfera,  and  several 

other  of  the  allewed  species. 

natives  of  the  souto  of  Europe,  \ 

the  Levant,  and  the  north  of  ^ 

Africa,  enumerated 


AincB,  enumeraieo    in    our  i^i'T^ 

HoTtiu  BrUannicat,   are   any  Ji^-<\ 

thuif  more  than  varieties  of  i.  ^ J^ 

ofiiciD&liB.    Thereare  various  /  ^-^ — '-^ 


.,  ofiiciD&liB.    Thereai_    

)-  half-hardy  species,  some  of  which  will  be  noticed  ii 
g  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

AudUKrliamcdtia  Benth.,  Bot.  R^.,  t.  14fi9.,  and  our 

Jig.  1 146.,  ia  a  curious  little  evergreen  shrub,  sent  from 

Colombia,  in    1627,  by   Douglas.      It  erows  to  the 

height  of  1  ft.  or  2  ft.,  and  produces  its   pale  blue 

flowers  from  July  to  September.    There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 

Society's  Garden. 

App.  I.     Half-hardtf  ligneous  or  suffrv/icose  Species  ofLabiacetE. 


It  Um  £w  eld  (Mtcaui  tliM  lU 


'    jb.  IIU..  Ii  1  nitlTt  «r  tiM  rsntu  nau  Uic  C>»  or  Good 
E      Hope.  ■nnM  lah»Mtmef  our  stv.liiniw^Mid  antof  tts 

In  Fnnco  brfiro  tb*  Rnolntlon.  Ir  •■- "■- 
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tht^^itatbiu  inM. 
Omit  in  (KflbbouKi, 
M  the  moM  lunMUde 
of  cdUi  whidi.  If  pnk 
pcfly  puc«d,  wtU  peine 

to  iiuTd  lalut  dln«t 
injury  u  otbni,  u  II  ii 

■Dd  cDnHquentlf  will  ; 
iboT  the  iDcnefInf 
turn.  lOariL  ill;  ™ 


Plecttintliiu^  (V 

rockmrk,  trllb  TCty  Uulc  pro- 


lie  Cuiutei,  Spain,  Uw  Lennt, 
iT  whLcb  wouMpn 


PbBBiii  Lnnilnu  L.,  Bat  Jte.,  t  i78.  i  b  ■  Ci 
L    IlrixntoU«lidaht  crfjll.  ar4ft.,u4  It 
.....  .    ut  don  nnt  iower  mrw  in  Britjln. 

»MrWr  sohmUMi  B«i11l,  Bot.  Bh.,  t  IW,  ud  our  A.  lUL,  l>  a 
■brab,  fteB  ChUL  whiiA  (niwi  ID  Um  helth  If  t  IL  or  3  It,  ud  Dndnen  iti 
pale  Uue  SowBt  in  JuIt  an]  Aunat  Tfioe  la  a  plant  In  Ibe  MoRleultunI 
»_^_. — 1..>  -„,^  out  al  Ibe  Ant  of  a  wall  dnee  I83K.    T 


iTbaidr. 


DraairfpitafiiiD  anarOm  Con.  Hotl,  S.  t.  41.,  b 
■D  sU  bTOOrit^  much  oIHBied  Ibi  In  tnfrtnaa. 
Tninnl  afaliul  a  aall.  and  pmecMd  durine  winter, 
it  win,  IB  two  r**n,  ODW  a  ipaa-l  ft.  or  f ft.  Ufb, 
•nd  5 it.  omit  Imad;  pndiKlnf  Ui  pair  nrpUita 

mar  be  raleid  tton  HMb  «ar[>  In  ipilBc,  and  tamnl 
■III  In  U»  boitei,  Uk*  ■  under  innud. 

WlUd.,  &L  Mae.,  Sit. ;  &  /i«nu  Ca*.,  Bat.  B(», 

"^  4.1UL  I  K«  aU  mkadld  niaVulKaK|>i«»L  >>•- 
er  Snulli  ABwric*,  wliteti  win  ll««  O, 

B|alMlawall,«Bi 

r,  twi,  tbou^  te 


wiata  aialMl  a  waD,  and  linnr  tieaiuinillr  duii« 

■unmeri  buC  tbou^  tedinleallT  dinibL  In  me. 

net  tber  an  tnt  ticalad  ai  heibaeeoiu  pknti,^«ct 

laMUandnita,ot(Rs.faouHB,t)inHi(h  Ibe  winter,  4 

and  tamed  oat  Into  tlM  oseD  berden  in  nrinc. 

S.  OfUiDBl  hai  Mood  IB  DDT  aanlen,  In  Uia  snE 

.  be«ltr,tbnii^tbeieirerewlBt*rer]aiM6,»itheul 

*  aoT  prottctkB  whatem.    &  tMmj»4ni&da  Ca>.  la 

a  dwarf  ipedea,  tbe  iswenof  vtilebareof  apan. 

llarlTlntaae and brillianl bint  Uiiltaquantlr  powB  k  ai^aad  (iirplaMii«ou(inbadaiBnniBr 

dower-BTden^  wfacre  ill  doven  Am  a  dhh  of  imutlAii  bbib    Tliere  are  agine  Cape  itierif^  wnlcb 

aretnily  Hrimoii,  thai  mlxbt  be  tiled  udod  awatl.    OftltaM^  fli  fr<ire  li  wn  nf  tll»  iiini  niliiiillil 

Prditan milm U,  n. Qrmc.  L m^ b a DidTa of  Spahi, wblcb  bai been U  the oDODln 2b«Um 

tlnWD^OtTa^    It(nnn3ft.  blfk,a9dpinluiHluwblte4pMt«daower^aoBe  of  wbldl  ate  M. 

fm lit  111  piil|i  f  II  mid  laerti.  frrni  finir  to  Aueuat. 

fmmtJt&a  AhUoMh  Lab.,  Bet.  Be*.,  L  ifi.,  ia  a  eaiee  or  New  BDelb  Walea,  which  baa  Hood 
lBlbeHonlciittuia]aDditT^Oaiden,aEtbetKito<'awBll,alnce]an;  but  it  wH  kOlid  b  the  veli« 


er  MU«%  t^cM  belomlBI  m  ibk  onler  B»T  be  fbund  In  DooridenMe  nrabete  br  laoklnc 

beiicubieur  Btrliu  Brltimmitia;  tat,wlitathiaiceptioD  of  theaahfiaLthrphigBlice,  and 

'— oduiaa-weean  hardir  recomnend  aBTOf  then  fte-cuttim,  except  In  tbe  wamer  cUa-" — 

i^h  of  B—" — '  "*■■■  •'■ ■" '"■  ""' ^~     n™._ ..  I 


oueht  to  be  made  c) 


EnchBd,  where  tber  win  grew  wtm  Utile  or  BoprotaBileB.    When  Boefa  labour    ' 
I  m^ied  to  pBUett  lader  planli  during  (linter.  enl/  Iboec  that  are  truly  lifneooa 
*  -<•'>—'-  but  where  the  ctlnule  li  mA  m  to  mdcr  pntecUBn  tui),  a  frMer 
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or   THl   HARDY   LIGNX0U9   PLANTS    OW   THB  ORDUt   fKRBKNA'CRf, 

This  firder,  which  ia  closelj  allied  to  LabUces,  coiuista  cbiefl;  of  plants 
nuires  of  tropical  coimtiiea;  and,  among  these,  the  most  remarkable  u  the 
Tedona  pindia  L.,  or  te»fc  tree,  the  oak  of  India.  This  tree,  Mr.  Boyle  informi 
us,  has  been  planted  as  far  north  as  (MiaruDpofe,  lat.  E9°  57'  n.,  or  about 
the  parallel  of  the  Cannry  Islands;  from  which  we  should  think  it  mi^t  be 
grown  ID  the  south  of  England  agsinst  a  wall. 

Gemus  I. 


KrTEX  L.  Tbb  Cbutb  Treb.    Lia.  Syit,  IKdynimia  Angiosp6iiiia 


;  N.  du  Ibiii.,6.p.lU.;  UndtlfiL  SjU.Bat.,p.aTS.iSai't 

NilL,4. 
IhiMiiiJiiw.    OatUtv,  rr. ;  Kntchbum,  Oer. 

StrMtom.    FisDi*c^  lo  Und,  u  with  u  odn' )  In  nftnna  to  the  BalUUCi  of  ihg  ihoati. 
Gen.   Char.,  S^c.     Caii/x  short,  fi-toothed.     Corolla  bilabiate,*  upper  lip  bifid, 

Iowa-  one  tti&il ;  middle  segment  of  the  lower  lip  the  largest.     Stament  4. 

didyuanMUs,  ascending.     S^gma  bifid.     Drape  containing  a  4>.celled  nut. 

CeUt  1-seeded.  (iJon'r  JfiU.,iv.)  —  Deciduous  shrubs  and  trees,  natiTea  of 

the  south  of  Eun^,  India,  China,  and  North  America.    Theonlyhardy 

species  is  a  native  of  Sicily. 

«  1.  V.  A'awi  ca'stus  L.    The  o/Kctno/,  or /me.  Chaste  Tree. 
JJiMWiiiiKiiB     Llii.9p..Ma;  Lui.Dlct,«.|>.en.  j  DWiHUL,  i 
Igmimpmet.    fIclnuiB  ThK^hrtiM  Idb.  kBD.. «.  1»  i  >'ii>ui  culw  Aactv.  i  Aitn  lu  PWt», 

Mmfimlm^^Am.  Hnb.,  L  Igl  ;  N.  Ou  Hun.,  S.  L3S^  i  ■Ddour/V- 11^ 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Leaves  opposite,  dictate,  7 — G-lobed :  kaiflets  koceolate, 
mostly  quite  entire,  hoary  beneath.  Bacemes  terminal,  panic  led.  Flowera 
vertiollate.  {Don't  Mat.,n.)  A  shrub,  of  the  hei^tof^ft.  or  6  ft.,  which 
produces  its  white,  bluiah  wlute,  and  sometimes  red- 
dish wtnte,  flowers  in  September.  It  is  a  native  of 
Sidly,  Naples,  the  north  of  AGrica,  and  Egypt,  and 
lias  been  m  cidtivation  since  1£70.  In  Gtvourable 
Btuatioiis,  in  the  neighbourbooil  of  London,  it 
grows  to  the  hdght  ofS  ft.  or  10  ft.  The  flowers 
•re  produced  in  spikes  at  the  extremities  of  the 
braocbes,  from  7in.  to  lAin.  in  length.  lo  fine 
seasons,  tbey  ■ppear  in  September,  but  in  bad 
autumns  not  till  October ;  and  then  they  never  ex- 
pand freely.  Its  flowers  have  an  agreeable  odour ;  ^ 
but  the  leaves  have  an  unpleasant  smdl,  although 
aromatic.  No  seeds  are  produced  in  England. 
Hie  plant  received  the  name  of  chaste  from  the 
Grecssi  because,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Athenian 
matronSfdortif  the  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called 
Tbevnoi^ria,  when  they  were  dressed  in  white 
Tobes,and  eojoined  to  preserve  the  strictest  chastity, 

strewed  their  beds  with  it.  The  seeds  Bergius  states  to  be  camiinative  i 
and  those  of  ntex  liifoliaij.,a  native  of  India  and  China,  are  amcb  U8e<l, 
on  this  account,  by  Indian  [iracti^uers.  The  plant  grows  freely  in  any  soil 
Mkat  is  tolerably  dry ;  and  it  is  readily  probated  by  cuttings,  put  in  in 
autumn,  and  protected  with  a  hand-glass.  Pnce  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  li.6rf.;  atBollwyllcr,  I  franv50centsj  andst  New  YiHi,50cealB. 
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rariefv. 

»  V.  A.  2  iatifhlia  Mill.  (N.  Du  Ham,,yl  p.  116.)  has  the  leaflets  broader 
and  snorter  than  those  of  the  species.  The  spikes  of  flowers 
are  shorter,  and  the  flowers  are  always  blue.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  France  and  Italy,  and  was  known  to  Lobel  and  Bauhin. 
There  are  plants  of  it  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. 

App.  i.     Half 'hardy  Species  ofVltex. 

V.  huUa  Lam.,  MUL  Ic,  t  ?75.  figg.  I.  and  S. ;  K  Neg^do  Bot  Mtag.,  t  SGI ;  is  a  native  of 
China,  where  it  grow*  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  and  flower*  ttom  July  to  September.  It  was  introduced 
in  1758,  but  is  not  common  in  green-houtes. 


App.  I.     Half-hardy  PlatUs  of  the  Order  V  abendcece. 

Cierod^ndrum  inimte  R.  Br.;  Volkam^rla 

117.  4.  f.  1. } 
grows,  with 


in^nnis   Z...   Jaeq,SuppL,   117.  4.  f.  1. 

and  our  >^.  1153.    This  shrub  gro 

the  greatest  vigour,  against  the  wall  in  the 

Horticultural  Society's   Garden,  where  it 

has  stood  since  1829;  unit^ured  by  4ny  of 

the  winters  that  have  occurred  during  that 

period. 

Cierodindrvm  speciotUtfiMtn  Pixton's 
Mag  of  Bot.  a  p^  S17.  A  branching  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  with  an  erect 
stem,  and  cordate  pointed  leaves,  and  flowers 
produced  in  large  spreading  terminal  pani- 
cles, of  a  vivid  scarlet  colour,  and  each 
averaging  Sin.  in  length,  tubular  below, 
with  a  5.parted  spreading  limbi  The  native 
country  uf  this  plant  Is  not  stated ;  but  it  is  prob^iy  Japan.    Metsrt.  Iiuoomb 


1  It^S  with  a  5.parted  spreading  limbi    The  native 

lis  plant  Is  not  stated ;  but  it  is  prob^iy  Japan.    Metsrt.  IiUOomb 
and  Pibce  of  the  Exetet  Nursery  received  the  plant  fVom  Belgium  In  18S5^ 


and  It  flowered  profUsdy  in  their  nursery  in  Ausust  and  September,  18S6. 
and  at  Chatsworth  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Pazton  describes  it  as 
one  of  the  finest  plants  which  be  has  had  the  good  fbrtune  to  figure;  and  at 


fiir  superior  hi  beauty  to  any  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  Messrs.  Lucomb 
and  Pinoe  have  a  very  fine  plant  in  the  open  border. 

Dmrdntti  cydmea  Hort  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  it  generally 
considered  as  a  hothouse  plant;  but  a  plant  has  stood  against  the  wall 
in  the  Horticultural  Societv't  Garden  since  1833)  and,  though  the  shoott 
are  killed  back  during  the  winter  season,  it  always  grows  vigorously  during 
summer,  attaining  nearly  the  height  of  the  wall.  1 154 

Alo^ntL  cUrhdora  Or. ;  Ferb^na  tnphj\]&  V Herit, ;  Lfppia  citriod6ra  iTimM, 
Bot  Mog.y  t.  367.;  and  our^.  1154.;  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  has  been  in 
the  country  since  1784.  In  ory  soils,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it 
will  live  in  the  open  border  for  many  yeai^,  without  any  protection,  except 
a  little  litter  thrown  about  the  roots ;  for,  though  frequently  killed  down  to 
the  ground,  it  seldom  fails  to  spring  up  with  vigour  the  following  spring, 
and  continue  flowering  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  In  the  Chelsea  B(»- 
tanic  Garden,  there  is  a  plant  against  the  wall,  which  in  six  years  has  attained 
the  heiffht  of  10  ft.,  srowmg  vigorously,  and  flowering  freely.  The  leaves  are 
gratefuUy  fragrant  when  slightly  bruised ;  and  on  this  account,  and  also  on  that 
of  its  small  elegant  whitish  flowers,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections.  Of 
all  those  shrubs.  Dr.  Macculloch  observes,  **  which  require  the  protection  of  a 
green-house  in  England,  the  Ferb^na  triph^lla  (Alo/sia  citrioaora)  is  that  of 
which  the  luxuriance  is  in  Guernsey  tne  most  remarkable.  Its  miserable 
stinted  growth,  and  bare  woody  stem,  are  well  known  to  ua.  In  Guernsey  it 
thrives  m  exposed  situations,  and  becomes  a  tree  of  12f^  or  18  ft.  in  height, 
spreading  in  a  circle  of  equal  diameter,  and  its  long  branches  reaching  down 
to  the  ground  on  all  sides.  Its  growth  is  indeed  so  luxuriant,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  it  from  becoming  troublesome  by  perpetual  cutting :  fresh 
shoots,  14  ft.  in  length,  Resembling  those  of  the  osier  willow,  being  annually 
produced.*'  (Quayle^t  Jeriey  and  Guernsey,  Appendix,  p.  341.)  It  is  also  com- 
monly said  that  this  shrub  attains  a  large  size  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey ;  but  a 
writer  in  the  Gardener^i  Magaxiney  toI.  xii.  p.  651.,  says  that  lie  expected  to 
see  it  generally  cultivated,  but  that  the  only  plant  he  saw  in  the  island  was 
one  in  the  garden  of  a  nurseryman,  and  that  not  of  extraordinary  size*  The 
nurseryman,  however,  told  him  there  were  trees  in  the  island  with  statoa  as 
thick  as  his  wrist,  and  proportionably  high. 
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CHAP.  LXXXVIII. 

or   TUB   HALr-HARDV  PLANTS   OP  THE  ORDER   MYOPO'RtMf. 

Itftpanm  panUHiMm  R.  Br.  BoL  Nib.,  t  I«],,  i>  i  ni 
aM  nkU  whrte  Mwtn,  whteb  an  pndiicfld  Id  trvit  pi 
tqiiatt  OUT  cooHnalivfl  vaU  «t  EI«^1»At*r  HvBd  Btar  ^ 
tmith  in  (xia  Huan,  ithlch  wn  nnt  bnutirungr  « 
»  miUh.  that  m  lu'*  »  dniM  it  wouU  cerer  i — 

•  wttif  of  Iha  HBH  Imbw  ib 

L  ^,  W.  iWlnn  a  Br„  ud  W 


CHAP.  Lxxxrx. 


.  GMitMna  bi^i^&i  L.  ]  O.  Mlidna  tarn.,  Bot.  Beg., 
bOSflL;  and  oar  j^.  1155.  i  ia  a  native  of  Madeira,  with 
lo^  dark  green,  shinibs  testes,  and  white  flowers, 
wlneh  are  produced  in  July  and  Auruit.  It  was  in- 
'  '  '         "a  to  the  heigl 


d  kl  1775;  and  grows  to  the  he^ht  of  3  ft.  c 
4  (Lin  pots,  and,  doubtless,  twice  that  bdght,  or  more, 
^unst  a  oonservatire  wall. 

a.  A^ptm  L.,  Oar.  Aix,  fig.  42.,  the  alypo  globularia, 
ii  a  nstive  of  the  «outh  of  Europe,  which  has  been  in 
enlciratiou  in  British  gardens  since  1640,  It  is  a  pretty 
little  erergreen  shrub,  growing  to  the  hd^ht  or  Sft., 
about  Aix  and  Montpelier;  and  producine  its  psle 
bluish  flowers  in  August  and  September,  like  all  the 
ptBdts  rrom  that  part  of  Europe,  it  is  easily  protected 
10  British  gardens  in  s  cold  Irame,  surrounded  by  turf 
walls  or  titter,  and  covered  with  mats  during  sev^e 
frosts.  It  niight,  therefore,  be  readily  protected  on  dry 
rodtwork  in  a  w  "  ' 


serratiTe  wall.     There  is  a  varietv,  O.  A.  Me^ifdUum,  ^■-Wt 

a   native  of  the  same  climatt^  which  is  distinguiEhed  -i-'i^ 

from  the  species  by  having  entire  leaves.  Jf'i" 


CHAP.  XC. 

OF  THE  HALP'IIARDY  PLANTS  OF  THE  O&DgR  j-LUMBAOlNA'CEA. 
aidfte  aHaaptMla  U,  Boc.  sic,  1 1&,  ii  ■  lutlia  of  SkUr.nbm  n  irowi  w  the  M^  or  )  a,  ud 
|italiK«  lu  <•>■  bliilih  purple  flawen  la  Julji  ukd  Aut«iL  S.  n,^Vi£ciu  L.  I>  ■  nSitt  of  SUicrt^ 
Kkldi  nMmn  oeccdi  I  ft  Id  helitat  Both  ihoH  nweln  us  Tin  iuIuub  Air  MUHcratlTC  rockmrk. 
Ftairt^ca  Q^Mit  TbuDb.,  Dot.  Hfa.,  t.4l7.,  la>  Datlnodlta  CaptoT  Oaad  Hofe.  wMd  lUht 
tiliaa  Bdtfcra,  Wnkeh  It  produca  in  snat  pnnulon  throughout  the  lumnHr;  and,  Ihouah  llltHldDiB 
■CHI  abort  Sft  inhetchtii  (rtvnJbouaH.  ^ct  wahaia  utn  Itnadi  th«  top  of  a  wall  ID  ft.  or  UH 
Ufb,  at  Dktipitika  Vioataao,  in  Hampitain.  (Sib  Oatd.  Mtg.,  i«L  a.  p^  UOJ     . 


or   TUC    UARDX  LIGNSOUS  PLANTS  OP  THE  ORDER  CHEHOPODIAXKS. 

Trk  hardy  ligneous  species  of  this  order  have  whitish  or  glaucons  fyKag 
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Chenopo^dium  L,  Flowers  bisexiial.  Calyx  inferior,  with  5  sepals,  perma- 
nent. Stamens  5,  hjiiogynous ;  opposite  to,  and  of  about  the  length  of, 
the  sepals.  Anthers  with  round  lobes.  Ovary  orbicular,  depressed.  Oyule, 
accoroing  to  the  character  of  the  order,  1,  and  erect.  Styles  8,  short. 
Stigmas  obtuse.  Fruit  a  utricle,  invested  by  the  calyx.  Seed  lens-shaped. 
Leaves  alternate,  generally  lobed,  bearing  a  friable,  unctuous  scurf.  Flow* 
ers  numerous,  small,  green,  in  groups  uiat  are  disposed  in  leafv  spikes  or 
naked  panicles ;  or  the  flowers  sohtary,  or  2 — ^3  together,  in  the  axils  of  leaves. 
{Smth  Efig,  FL;  Lkudley  Nat,Sy$i,  ofBoLs  and  observation.) 

yl^TRiPLBx  £.  Flowers  some  bisexual,  some  female ;  those  of  both  kinds 
upon  one  plant.  —>  Bisexual  flower.  Calyx  inferior,  with  5  sepals,  perma- 
nent. Stamens  5,  hypogynous;  opposite  to,  and  about  as  long  as,  the 
sepals.  Anthers  with  round  lobes.  Pistil  and  fruit  much  as  in  the  female 
flower;  but,  in  Britain,  in  the  native  species,  seeds  are  scarcely  produced 
from  the  bisexual  flowers.  —  Female  flower.  Calyx  inferior,  d^lv  divided 
into  two  larffe,  flat,  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  lobes,  and  so  compressed  that  the 
lobes  have  tneir  inner  faces  approximate ;  permanent.  Owy  compressed. 
Ovule,  according  to  the  character  of  the  order,  1,  and  erect.  Fruit  a 
utricle,  invested  by  the  calyx,  which  is  now  enlarged.  Seed  compressed, 
orbicular.  —  Leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  undivided  or  jagged,  bearing  a 
mealplike  scurf.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  greenish,  in  groups  that  are 
axillary  or  disposed  in  spikes.  (JSmith,  JSng.  FL  ;  Lmdley  Nak  SytL  ofBoi.: 
and  observation^ 

Dio^Tis  Schreb,  Flowers  unisexual,  those  of  both  sexes  upon  (me  plant. 
—  Male  flower.  Calyx  inferior,  with  4  sepals,  permanent.  Stamens  4,  in- 
serted at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx;  op|)08ite  to,  and  prominent  be;^ond,  the 
sepals.  —  Female  flower.  Calyx  inferior,  of  one  piece  deeply  divided,  and 
ending  In  2  horns,  permanent,  and,  possibly,  adnate  to  the  ovary.  Ovule, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  order,  1,  and  erect.  Fruit  a  utride,  vil- 
lous at  tne  base,  partly  invested  by  the  oalyx.^  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate, 
entire,  bearing  hoary  pubescence.  Male  flowers  in  axillary  groups  that  are 
disposed  in  leafy  mikes.  Female  flowers  about  8  tog^er,  axillary. 
{Encyd.of  Plants i  NuttaUGen,;  LmtUey  Kat.Syit.ofBoi.;  and  observation.) 

Genus  I. 


□□ 


CHENOPO'DIUM  L.    Thb  Goosepoot.    Lm.  Syst.  Pentandria  Dig^nia. 

Jdemi0eatkm._  Lin.  Gen.,  ISL,  bat  wiUi  aome  modlflcatlaii  since 

JJPL ;  Anfcrlne,  Fr.  j  Oaum  Fum,  Ger. 


From  tne  Oreek  words  cMn,  ^  moout,  mud  paus  podo$,toalt\  manyof  theqiccicsluiTlnf 
iaxf  aosular  iMves  extremely  like  the  webbed  foot  ofa  wat^owL 

DescripHon,  S^c,  A  genus  of  which  there  are  only  three  ligneous  species 
in  Britisn  gardens :  two  of  these  formerly  belonged  to  the  genus  Salsdla,  or 
saltwort;  and,  like  the  other  plants  of  tnat  genus,  they  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  soda,  more  especially  in  their  native  habitats,  near  the  sea.  The 
plants  are  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  dry  soil ;  and  they  are  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings. 

11  1.  C.  FRUTico^UM  Schrad,    The  shrubby  Gooscfoot,  or  Stonecrop  Tree. 

IdenMcatim,    Sdmder,  acoording  to  O.  Don  In  Hort  Brit. 

SgmMi^mei.    SdsbU  frutlobM  Uh.  8p,  Pi .  a».,  tVillA  So.  PL,  L  p.  1S1&,  Sng.  Jht^  t  fiS&,  #». 

Grtfc,  t  SS51.  Mmg,  Flora,  S.  p.  1&,  K  Du  nam., &  pi963l ;  tbe  shnibby  OUMWOrtj  Soude  eo 

Aibre,  /V.  x  stnniasrtigei  Sabkrtut,  Ger. 
Bmgravioit.    fiif.  Bot,  t636. ;  Flor.  Gra-c  ,  t  fi5& ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  t m  s  ■»<  oarJIgg,  1150,1157. 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Shrubby,  upright,  eveigreen.  Leaves  semicylindrical,  blunt- 
ish,  imbricate.  (Smith  Eng,  Fl.,  and  niUd.  Sp.  m.)  This  species  is  a  low 
shrub,  seldom  exceeding  3  fV.  or  4  ft  in  height,  with  numerous  cylindrical 
upright  branches;  and  sesnle,  linear,  fleshy,  and  alternate  leaves,  which  are 
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IIM 


CHBI«>FOBtA''CB&      J'TKIPLKX. 

^diroiis,  Md  Bat  on  dtstr  omcr  nirikce, 
of  a  very  glaucouajmeii,  and  placed  rery 
new  bmA  other.  Tbfr  ^wers  are  nnall, 
menisb,  wad  aailkrj;  unially  lolttaiy. 
The  itanienB  are  generally  bnger  tban  the 
diviaioo*  of  the  calyx;  and  the  stjlea, 
whkti  are  8 — 3  in  nuinber,  are  reddish. 
It  i>  fiMutd  wild  on  the  shorei  of  the  Me- 
diterranoui,  both  in  Burope  and  Africa; 
and  on  the  bu  coaata  in  En|^aoEt.  It  ia  . 
perfectly  hardy]  and,  eren  when  killed  \ 
down  to  the  ground  by  lefere  frost  in  ' 
vriDto',  it  ii  lure  to  throw  up  freah  aboota 
in  aprioff.  It  is  not  very  onamaital,  but 
ia  uaefhT,  in  aome  nUiatiana,  ai  a  glaucou* 
eremeen  ttuah.  It  may  be  prap^ated  by 
aeettt,  layera,  cuttinga,  or  auckera.    It 


■bould  be  jdaoted  in  a  abdiered  aituatkni,  aa  ii  „       

Icarea,  from  tbdr  ancenleney  are  eaaily  affected  by  the  froat,  which  turns 
them  Mack*  The  branchea  are  rery  brittle,  and  apt  to  bmk  off;  they 
ihould  not,  however,  be  tied  tip  doadjr,  aa  the  lewea  will  rot  if  they  ai 
not  allowed  abundance  oT  light  and  ab. 

m.  S.  C.  pabvifoHjIum  R.etS.    The  amalUleaved  Qoowfoot. 

It^iiUim.     Ba».«ISdnK.B|«t.V<B.,&aSBa 

^p^fi,     C.  I!nulcteam  Bki.  In  PL  Aio-.-Ctae.,  L  p.  IBL,  culuMTtlji  of  all 
-aaofbfViva  an*.  In  Oipfi.  to  K.  tten-.-Cnc.,  1.  n  S7S.  i  MiNi  miOdat  i 


FnBDmi  In  Uic  pUlu  of  Entem  Cnimw, 

•.  3.  C.  hortb'nsb  R.  et  S. 


.__, ^ulL  SltL  VBf.,  8.  IL 

y.Miiwt.    SuWihorWMli  Fat*,  ^tif*-  ''< 
^■Ki  dl>«iam  FMr.  Ak.  IfiM,  T.  P  OB. 

.i.TfSdiXi.'; 


DanlfUim.tt.  Sntamrtmn.  Aibint 


udi  Ih  t  CupUn  Smi,  (Od  neu  I 
(A  (t  S  9^  rtg.)    U  wM 

The  Garden  Oooaefoot. 

p.  TI.  I  DtUU  Diiar.  it  rKafHt;  Ma  U7. ; 


^Uu  liL  l7  noc  LdcDtial  wUb,  Sil(l>la  tntyu 
satin  of  Ajti,  ud  tbc  ioiitli  of  Bunpc, 


.    C.in,o 


not  certain  Uial  wt  hai 

Gemus  II. 


u:] 


jfTRIPLEX  L.    Tbe  Obachk.    Iak.  S^l.  Poly^^mia  Monoe'cta. 

Ud.  OflL,  71&  1  Epf.  FViT.,<>  M^^ 
iweftbcpli 

Dtieripiieti,  ^c.     Sfaruba,  with  imperfectly  woody  branchea,  and  succulent 


.  I  aoocnUnt  lo  Mas*  bjr  aotiphiaala.  In  ultnaet  Xa  tha  irhlUah,  c 


.  erieetly  ' 
IfBTe*.  white  or  glaucon*  from  being  covered  with  a  mealy  powder.     Natives 
of  ^twn  or  the  aouth  of  Europe,  of  easy  culture  and  propagation  ii 


The  Halimus  Orache,  or  7Vw  Purilane. 

i  GroD.  Vln ,  IBS. ;  Roj.  Luvti.,  Eia  ;  HUl.  OcL,  Va.  K, 
[  Lodd.  Cal,  m  1(138, 

.;  G«t.  El01«.*[iaKtl-Tl^'i™>?Ua 


.™H-,  1- i  ApjmL  IL. a  p. »T 
ftfrn*^'  Paik.  fbaau.,  ni.  i 
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Spec.  Char,,  S^c.  Stem  shrubby.  Leaves  alternate  or 
opposite,  their  figure  partaking  of  an  oblong  and  a 
rhomb,  entire.  QvUld^  It  inhabits  hed^  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  Portug^,  Virginia,  and  Siberia ;  and 
was  introduced  in  1640.  An  everereen  shrub,  which 
geowB  about  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  aqd  forms  a  lai^  broad 
bead.  The  yoiing  branches  are  covered  with  a  smooth 
white  bark,  which  becomes  grey,  and  peels  off  length- 
wise, as  the  tree  gets  old.  The  branches  are  very 
brittle,  and  have  but  little  pith.  The  leaves  are  soft, 
white,  and  silvery,  and,  in  shape,  resemble  the  Greek 
A.  The  shrub  seldom  flowers  in  Britain;  but,  from 
its  not  being  (juite  deciduous,  and  from  the  silvery  hue 
of  its  foliage,  it  is  a  valuable  plant  for  shrubberies  and 
other  ornamental  plantations.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  made  m  the  usual  manner,  but  careftilly 
protected  from  sparrows,  which  are  so  fond  of  the 
leaves  of  this  shrub,  that  **  when  they  once  find  them 
out,  they  will  never  leave  or  forsake  them,  until  they  have  entirely  stripped 
the  plants ;  and  though  the  shrub  will  shoot  out  aJresh,  yet  they  wiU  as 
constantl^jT  repair  to  their  repast ;  and  will  thus  continue  to  prey  upon 
them,  until  they  have  entireljr  destroyed  them."  (See  Marshaii  on  Planting 
and  Rural  Ornament,  vol.  h.  p.  29.)  It  requires  a  sheltered  situation, 
being  liable  to  injury  from  frost.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
U,  6d.  each. 

%^  2.  A,  PORTULACoi^Bs  L^    The  Purslane-like,  or  sAntbSy,  Orache,  or  Sea 

Purslane, 

UaU0eatkm.    lin.  Fl  Suec.L88&  9ia  i  Mill  Diet ,  Na  a ;  Willd.  Sp. 

FL,  4  p.957j[  Smith  Ens.  Flor..4.  p.S6& 
Smum^met.    flAlimuf  Mcdndiu  Ctus.  HiiL,  54.  f. ;  A  mlgiirit  Ger. 

Emae.^  £2Sl  t ;  H&limuf  leu  Portuti^cs  marina  SamM,  Phi.,  190. ; 

i<'trtplcx  maritima,  fittimui  et  Portuttca  marina  dicta,  aogu^ifi>lia« 

RaU  Sifn.,  IBS. ;  the  narrov-leared  Sea  Purslane  Tree: 
JSngravHigs,    Eng.  Bot,  t  SSL ;  and  ourji^.  1159. 

Spec,  Char.,  4*^.  Stem  shrubby,  spreading.  Leaves 
opposite,  obovate-lanceolate,  entire.  Flowers  gene- 
rally unisexual ;  those  of  both  sexes  upon  one  plant. 
(Smith  Eng.  Flor,)  It  inhabits  the  northern  snores 
of  Europe ;  and,  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  occasion- 
ally found  in  muddy  places  by  the  sea  side.  It  is  a 
low  shrub,  or  trailer,  with  less  silvery  leaves  than 
those  of  the  preceding  species;  the  whole  plant,  also, 
is  much  smaller.  It  may  be  grown  in  the  open  gar- 
den, or  in  pots  among  alpines.  The  name  of  ^&li- 
mus,  given  to  this  and  the  preceding  species  by  Clu- 
sius,  has  probably  been  the  source  of  the  epithet  Aa- 
limifolia,  applied  to  several  other  plants;  so  that  ^ 
J?iccharis  /talimifblia,&c.,  means  that  the  leaves  are  glaucous,  and  resembling 
those  of  certain  kinds  of  il'triplex. 

Genus  III. 


D 


DIO'TIS  Schreb,    Tbb  Diotis.    Lm.  S^tt.  Monoe'cia  Tetrindria. 

Jdemi^fiaaiom.    Lin.  Oen.  Pl^.  ed.  Schreber,  Na  14SS. ;  WlUd.  Sa  PI.,  1  p.  368. ;  Nutt  Oen.  and  Cat 
N.  Aner.  PI..  2.  pi  fn7.    ft  tenoCthe  Dlbtto  of  Deaf.  Fl.  AU. :  Dte.  FL  Ff. ;  Sinith  Eng.  Flor..  5. 
p.  4QS. ;  which  It  the  OUnthua  of  I4nk  Enum.,  and  the  Santollna  maritima  L. 
Ceratoldei  Tmm. ;  A^xytii.  LHt.  i  Ctratoep^nnum  Pert, 


a^rtlL  liaCT.JIA.,  Knjehminnitti'M  OuiklEnii.  Act  PMrop,.  li 

-  -_„ ,_- ,„, —  ,  „-. „ „  tk»npelmir,  < 

mgrmnaet.    Jiu.  Ic,  Rir.,  L  t.  IBB.  i  ObkL  SMl,  3  p.  11.  No.  10,  L  1.  £  t  j  Act.  Pttnik,  IG. 
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DtrtwaUmi.  Fm  J£(,  twice,  ad  «w,  I(H,  in  ST.  Th>  «lji  i<  Uw  fnul*  asmi  cndi  In  two  Mr 
■KnU,  wbich  bncj  mil  cgrapuc  lo  WLillhouth  thtrmon  mcmbLc  hmu  :  ind  thla  kcdihI 
Mt>  ii  dDubtlcH  that  rcfnrnl  to  In  TCufniian'i  irflgflG  nunt  Ccntsida,  ftoiB  teru,  ■  honi,  nn. 

ji  1.  D,  Ceratui'des  it.    The  iuro-horoed-co/j/j^  Diotis. 

.    Vnitd.8r.Fl,  4  fu  368. 

A'SfTla  C*nuid«  Ul  3)1  i>{,  13fis.  i  Ai».  /on.  nw.,  I.  L  IS9. ;  Ccnmiiinniiii 
Pert.-.  A'xnLi  (hidcaH,  A^rlbu*  RrmlnrUlJiiiilii,  " — '  ■'-■    ■-*■■»■-  .-i  .  -,  •  . 

, >lnb  hlnfltm,  Ser-  LafM.,  SIO, 

-  -^ Tbw^  Ctr.iBi. ;  OitenulUcha  Duppelahr,  Or. 

■pwrAW*.    J«o.  le.  "--   -  -  ■— 
ud  oorA'  IWO- 

iXncnpfioM,  .Jc.    A  shrub,  a  native  of  SiberU  and  Tartary.  Introduced 
in  178D,  and  producing  its  obacure  apeUJous  flowers  in  March  and  April.    It 
grows    2  h.    OI  more   high,  much  more  BcroBi>, 
■ad  abounds  in  slender  spreading  braaches.     Its 
leave*  are  lanceolate,  narrow,  and  alternate.   The 
wholeplant  is  hoary.    The  male  flowers  are  verj' 
abundant,  and  disposed  moslly  in  approximate  . 
aiillary  groupa  about  the  terminal  part  of  the 
brancliea.    Toe  female  dowers  are  leas  numerous, 
and  most^  upon  a  lower  part  of  the  branch, 
axillary,  and  geno^y  two  in  an  axil.   Both  male 
and  female  flowers  are  sessile,  or  neariy  so.   The   ' 
female  Rowers  are  notobvious.   The  male  flowers 
are  not  showy ;  though  their  number,  grouped 
cbaracter,8nd  the  yellow  uithers  prominent  from 
tbeni,  reader  the  flowering  of  the  shrub  obvious. 
They  hate  a  slight  scent  of  a  honey-like  sweet- 
ness.  The  stocky  part  of  this  plant  is  persistently 
ligneoBB.     D.  Ceratdides  thrives  in  a  light  soil, 
and  is  easily  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  cuttings 

inicrteid  in  the  soil  and  kept  covered  with  a  hand-glass.  Plants  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Oarden,  in  August,  1836,  growine,  some  in  calcareous 
soil,  and  one  or  more  in  heath  mould,  were  about  3  ft.  nigh,  and  with  widely 
spreading  recumbent  branches.  This  shrub,  therefore,  appears  particularly 
well  adapted  for  rockwork ;  and,  if  gardens  were  laid  out  with  a  view  to  the 
geographical  or  topographical  dUtribulion  of  plants,  the  D.  Ccratiiides,  with 
the  different  species  of  Nitrkria,  Call^onum,  &C.,  would  form  suitable  species 
for  the  rockwork  of  Siberia. 

a.  D.  IndU  Punh  FL  Anict.  Sept.,!.  p.«H,  Nutl.Ocn.  N.  AB»r,«.  p.lOT.,nHnMat tX  CeMtflldM, 
balliEHIlir  dlKlniiulilMd,  It  lint  lisbt,  br  Ihr  long,  wooll;,  white uanliln  which  pairTaita atllti 
Tarn.  T[%<  •Um  i>  iigBi.    Tha  niMia  of  Ouwerm  w  inwded  u  U  ptoduot  tba  nHmbUnce  of 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Chenopodiace^. 

■>.  It,  a  193.,  It  ■  eorioui  Uttta  h1k)«.M1ic  plul,  a  mtWD  of  Spiln, 
u  Inlcoduced  In  lTfi3:  but,  tdiic  or  IIIIIf  interen,  tiupt  lo  Ihc 
til  rren  In  bounlc  nrdent.    A.  afiiSUa  L.,  SilitiliattlcuUta  Fbril,, 

,  JaET  AiL.S.SH.i  SIMlii  prerntU  £.;  li>na(i<eortheiou(bafEutii|M, 
'  -   -"•■  ■>■ n(n]  htWt  rf  >  "iBla;  .11 1"  iilmort  lulKcttDIlT  tittij  — 


»KlL    It  ii  nncnllT  kUle 
mH«r,  and  ■hhUt  rtKnaaAVHff  ik  ivdil  iiiaii. 
u  Bchk.  Hand.,  1. 1  «&,  ia  a  low  huath-lik*  ahrub,  a  naUn  of  Iha  KUIh  or 

Bt  liiHI,  wUk  nd  bsiJi  la  iu  ivaag  iboMa,  and  witli  halir  oaRnwipaintcd  leaTS, 

-*- *-—     "■ --^  ■■—"-'-■-  ■■' — ■  ----- — — itlTv rnckwon ;- andlf tralDHi 


■iXZ^lX-^'" 
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CHAR  XCIL 

OF   THB  HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  POLYGONA^CEA. 

Distinctive  Characteritticg,  Leaves  alternate.  A  filmy  cylindrical 
sheath,  called  an  ochrea  (which  signifies  a  boot),  arises  fix)ni  the  base  of  every 
leaf,  excq[>t  in  three  genera,  and  surrounds  the  stem  or  branch  for  more  or  less 
of  the  interval  between  that  leaf  and  the  next  above  it.  Generally  speaking, 
this  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  /'olvgonkcese  from  all  other  plants.  Addi- 
tionally, they  have  an  erect  ovule,  with  a  superior  radicle,  and,  in  most,  fiiri- 
naceous  albumen.  (Lmdley  Kat,  Suit,  of  Bot.)  The  hardy  ligneous  species 
are  included  in  the  three  genera,  Tragopyrum  Bieb,,  i^traph&xis  L,,  ana  Cal- 
if gonum  Xr. ;  which  have  the  following  characters. 

Traoopy^rum  Bieb.  Calyx  inferior,  with  5  s^als,  that  are  imbricate  in 
aestivation,  permanent ;  the  2  exterior  smaller,  the  3  interior  investing  the 
fruit,  which  is  an  achenium  that  is  3-comered  in  a  transverse  section  of  it. 
Stamens  8.  Styles  3.  Undershrubs,  with  the  habit  of  ^traphixis,  but 
decumbent  or  trailing ;  and  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  species,  at  least  (T. 
duxifoUum  Bieb.)f  are  deciduous.  In  the  stamens  and  pistil  the^r  resemble 
Polygonum,  and  in  the  calyx  Riimex,  (Bieb.  Fl.  Taw-Cttuc,,n\,  p.  284.; 
Lindh^  Nat,  S^it,  of  Bot.;  and  observation.)  Pediceb  jcnnted  in  T.  lanceo- 
Iktum  Bieb.  and  T.  pol^gamum  Spr,  (Kim/.) 

ilTRAPHA^zis  Xr.  Calyx  inferior,  of  4  leaves,  in  an  outer  smaller  pair  and  an 
interior  pair,  the  latter  resembling  petals;  or  4-parted,  with  the  lobes  equd. 
Stamens  6.  Stigmas  8,  in  one  species ;  style  bifid,  in  the  other,  jnruit 
compressed,  in  one  species;  roundish,  in  the  other.  Seed  1.  —  Species  2. 
Small  shrubs,  with  leaves  more  or  less  ovate.  (Wilid.  Sp,  PL,  2.  p.  248, 
249.,andobs.J 

Calu'oonuh  Jb,  Calyx  inferior,  persistent,  turbinate  in  the  lower  part, 
ending  upwards  in  a  5-parted  spreadins  border ;  the  2  outer  lobes  rather 
the  smaller.  Stamens  about  16 ;  the  maments  slightly  united  at  the  base, 
and  then  diverging.  Anthers  peltate.  Oermen  4-8ided,  acuminate.  Styles 
4  or  3,  united  at  the  base  for  a  little  way,  slender,  spreading.  Stigmas 
capitate.  Fruit  an  achenium  that  has  4  sides  and  4  wings;  and  the  wiogs 
are  either  membranous,  longitudinally  2-parted,  toothed,  and  curled,  or 
rough  with  branched  bristles.  C.  Pall^sn,  the  best-known  species,  is  an 
erect  shrub  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  with  rush-like  shoots,  without  obvious  leaves, 
with  the  flowers  in  groups,  and  their  calyxes  partly  white.  (VHeriHer  in 
Lm,  Soc.  7Vicm#.,  i.  p.  177. ;  and  Reet*t  (fi/clop») 

Genus  I. 


TRAGOPY'RUM  Bieb.    Thb  Goat  Wheat.    Lin.  Syst.  Octdndria 

Trig^nia. 

idenMeatiom.    BIA.  Flor.  TfturicoXaucM.,  &  |k  fi84^ 

Sgntngme,  Pol^guium  Urn,  BoH,  l^»  9&,  HWM.  Sp.,  S.  p. 44a,  Boi,  Mag.,  tlOSS.,  Boi.  Beg. 
t9S5. 

DefimtUom.  Tragoi,  a  goat,  and  pMW,  whtat  Th«  S-eornacd  ftuiU  of  luch  of  the  PolysoiiftceK 
at  have  tbcm  are  comparable,  with  wme  allowance,  to  wheat ;  and  goaU  may  feed  upon  thoie  of 
the  Tngopftvm,  or  upon  tne  ifambf  themielvet ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  name  hat  been  invented 


at  one  readily  dittincttve  from  the  name  Fagopfrom,  now  the  nameofa  geniu  that  incltidet  the 
dillbrent  kinds  of  bock-wheat 

UJkLT.  LANCEOLA^OM  Bieb.    The  lanceolate-feafwtf  Goat  Wheat. 

IdenMeaHtm.    Bich.  FL  TMiricivOiiieaiL  _      _ 

imSMtteir  Pottgonum  fhitCteent  mitd,  8p,  Pl.,i.  p.  440.,  Wfttd.  Baumx.,  p.S8&,  Boi.  Beg., 
t  SSl :  itrauchaitiger  Knfiterig,  Oer. 
EmgraAtigi.    Omel.  Sfb.,  a.  1. 19.  f.  2. ;  Bot  Reg.,  1 254. ;  and  our  ^.  1161. 
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^)ec.  Char.,  Ifc.  Stem  ipreading  widely. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  tapered  to  both  ends, 
flat.  Ocbrea  lanceolate,  Bhorter  than  the 
iDtomode.  TbeSextenorMpal*  refleied, 
the  3  interior  ones  obcordate.  Flowers 
ocCandroDa,  trigynous.  A  native  of  Sibe-  i 
ria  and  Dshuha.  {WOid.)  A  shnib,  a 
native  of  Siberia,  growing  from  1  ft.  to 
more  than  Sfl.  hirii,  brancnj,  even  to  the 
base.  Introduced  in  1770,  but  rare  in 
collections.  Branches  twiggy.  Leaf  with 
a  frost;  hue,  Kpathulate-lanceolate,  nearly 
1  in.  long,  lererallinietlonKer  than  broad; 
iti  edge  obscurely  indeated.  The  petiole 
abort.  Ilie  ochrea  ends  in  2  acuminate 
points.  Theflowergare  borne  ontenninal  ^ 
twigs  Bfc  pediceled,  erect,  axillary,  I — 3 
ia  an  axil,  often  3,  and  are  bo  dinioted  as 
to  ronstitute  leafy  racemes.  The  calyxes  are  whitish,  variei^ted  with 
rose  colour,  and  persistent ;  and  of  the  5  sepals  to  each  flower,  the  3  that 
invetit  the  oraryaker  the  flowering  become  roore  entirely  rosy.  The  pedicels, 
erect  whUe  bearing  the  flower,  after  the  flowerii^  became  deflexed,  and  render 
the  fruit  pendulous.  (But.  Reg.)  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Ilorticultuial 
SocLny's  Garden,  in  an  nabvourable  situation,  being  much  shaded  by 
trees,  which  is  up*ard  of  I  ft.  in  height ;  and  there  is  one  in  the  arboretum 
of  Meaars.  Loddiges,  which  forma  a  nemJEpherical  bush  2} ft.  high;  which, 
duniig  greftt  part  of  July  and  August,  1836,  was  covered  with  its  beautiful 
white  flowen,  tinged  with  pink ;  and  formed  a  truly  admirable  object.  It 
thrives  best  in  peat  soil,  and  is  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the  most 
■elect  collections. 

-*  2.  T.  wxipo'lium  Bith.     The  Box-leaved  Ooat  Wheat. 

/^aUtduHat.    BM.  TV  Tiurlco-CiucH. 

»«nifri.    JMfpniRn  crtiwluin  m. ..  Sm  BeL  Utg.,  t  VXi. ;  P.  cmueUcum  a^ma^mtta. 

i-fr—iltl.     Bl>t.ltw,t.lO&.i  (odourA.llCS. 

Spec.  Char^  ^c.    Leaf  obovate,  obtuse,  tipped  with  a  short 
mucro ;    the  lateral  marpns  undulated  and  reflexed, 
giabrous.   Ochreas  with  8  awns.    {Simt  in  Bot.  Mag,  t. 
1065.)    A  shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia.    Introduce  in  i 
1800,  and  flowering  in  Julv.     Its  decumbent  branches  ' 
will  extend  8  ft,  and  upwards  on  every  side  of  the  root  j  « 
thdr  Y)eA  is  ash-coloured.    The  leaves  are  of  a  light 
green  colour,  rather  rounded  in  outline,  about  I  in.  in 
diameter,  and  deciduous.     The  flowers  are  produced  in 
long  iBcemes,  are  nodding,   and  white.     Tlie  fruit  is 
enclosed  by  the  3  inner  sepJj,  which  become,  as  the 
fruit  ripens,  of  a  roBV  colour.     This,  and  the  preceding 
qwdea,  are  extremely  interesting  and  beautifiil  little  shnil 
to  be  regretted  that  they  are  so  very  seldom  seen  in  collections,     lliough 
they  require  heath  soil,  and  some  little  time  to  be  flrmly  established,  yet 
when  once  they  are  so,  from  their  compact  neat  habit  of  ^wth,  very  little 
care  will  be  necessary  afterwards.     They  never  can  require  much  pruning, 
are  quite  hardy ;  and,  provided  the  soil  be  not  allowed  to  get  loo  dry  in  the 
beat  of  siunmer,  they  are  always  certain  of  flowering  freely.     We  hope  in 
due  time  to  see  our  provincial  horticultural  societies  encouraging  the  growth 
of  plants  of  this  kind,  by  oaring  premiums  for  well  grown  specimens ;  and 
for  those  who  collect  the  greatest  number  of  sorts. 

Ji  3.  T.  POLT'Guiuif  Spr.    The  polygamons-wjW  Qoat  Wheat. 


iLCck., 
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Spec.  Ckor.,  Ae.  Leaves  iptbttUte.linetf.  ()dir«MUiioM»lat^ihort«r  than  the  loternod«ii  Floiran 
in  brancbed  racemef,  whoee  nchiiet  are  thread-ihaped.  styles  distinct  A  native  of  dry  sandv 
wastes  In  Carolina.  Introduced  in  1810^  and  flowers  hi  JuIt  and 
August  iSmrenff.)  T.  polf gamum  Spr.  differs  fhnn  T.  Unoeol&tum 
ArA.,  especially  in  the  following  points:  stem  very  much  branched; 
leaf  snathulate ;  sexes  polygamous ;  sepals  expanded  during  the 
flowenng ;  and  ochreas  entire  at  the  top.  The  polygamous  oonditim 
of  the  sexes  conitists  in  the  flowers  of  tne  same  plant  being  some  bU 
sexual,  some  female.  {Fent.)  It  is  aihrub  less  than  I  ft.  high.  Its 
stem  is  upright,  of  the  thickness  of  a  raven's  quill,  cvlindrical,  and 
bears  In  Its  upper  part  numerous  slender  ramified  branches,  that 
are  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  bushy  head.  The  stem,  branches,  and 
branchlets  are  of  a  brown  colour,  and  all  bear  ochreas  of  this  colour, 
and  that  are  striated,  membranous  at  the  tip,  truncate  on  one  side, 
and  end  lanceolately  on  the  other.  The  leaves  are  spathulate,  reflexed, 
glabrous,  less  than  half  an  Inch  long,  a  fourth  of  their  length  broad,  and 
of  a  delicate  green  colour.  Tlie  flowers  are  small,  of  a  greenish  white 
colour,  disposed  in  racemes  that  are  axillary  anci  terminal ;  and  they 
together  give  the  appearance  of  a  globose  panicia  The  rscbls  of  the 
raceme  bears  ochreas.  The  pedlcds  have  each  a  joint  ( Fent.  CeU.) 
We  have  not  seen  the  plant  In  Jig,  1163.  a  is  a  stamen,  b  the  pistil, 
and  c  the  bisexual  flower. 


T. 
scribed 


ptngeui  Bleb.,   T.  gidueum  Spr.,  T.  grand^/ldnm  Bicb., 
fd  by  botanists,  but  not  yet  Introduoea 
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i4TRAPHA'XIS  L.    Thb  Atsaphaxis.   lAn.  Sygi.  Hexandria  Dig^nia. 

Ideni^fieailen.    Schieb.  Lin.  Oen.,  Na  SIS. ;  WilU.  Sn.  FL,  8.  p.  94& 

DtrhKMom.  According  to  some  fktnn  a  privative,  and  treplA^  to  nourish ;  in  allusion  to  the  ftuit, 
whiclu  though  in  fonn  like  that  of  the  buck  wheat,  is  unflt  for  food ;  according  to  others,  ^atw  to 
oAnot  atuein,  from  its  coming  np  qt^ckly  from  seed,  vis.  on  the  eighth  day. 

M  1.  A,  SPINO^SA  L,    The  spineJtranched  Atraphaxis. 

JdenlifieaUon.    Lin.  Hort  CliiK,  138. :  MllL  Diet,  So.  1. 1  L*H«rit  Stlrp.  Nov.,  1.  p.  87.  t  l-L ;  WllkL 

Sp.  PI.,  S.  p.  848. ;  WatSL  Dend.  Brit.,  1 119. 
Smimmme.    A'tniiai  oricntiUis,  ft^tex  Muleitus,  flftie  pAlchro,  Town.  Cor.,  83L 
Engra9hig$.    L*lUrit.  Btirp.  Nov.,  1. 1  14l  j  Buxb.  Cent,  1. 1  Sa ;  DHL  Elth.,  1 4a  £  47. ;  Wats. 

Dend.  Brit,  1 119.;  and  wajig.  il64b 

Spec.  Char,^  4*^.  Some  of  its  branches  resemble  spines,  and  this  character 
distinguishes  it  from  the  other  species,  A,  undulata,  and  is  impUed  in  the 
epithet  spin6sa.  In  the  following  description,  most  of  its  characters  are 
noted :  —  A  shrub,  of  about  2  ft,  hish,  upright,  with  j      1 1^4 

most  of  the  branches  directed  upwards,  but  with  some 
horizontal,  and  some  a  little  deflexed.  The  horizontal 
and  deflexed  ones  are  the  shorter,  and,  when  leafless, 
have  the  appearance  of  spines.  Watson  has  attributed 
(Dend,  Br'U,)  thb  to  their  tips  being  dead :  and  the 
case  seems  to  be  so.  The  bark  of  the  year  is  whitish; 
that  of  older  parts  is  brown.  The  foliage  is  glaucous. 
The  flowers  are  white.  The  leaves  are  about  half  an 
inch  long,  many  less.  The  diik  ovate-acute ;  the  pe- 
tiole short.  The  flowers  are  'borne  a  few  togetner 
about  the  tips  of  shoots  of  the  year ;  each  is  situate 
upon  a  slender  pedicel,  that  has  a  ioint  about  or  below 
the  middle,  and  arises  from  the  axil  of  a  bractea.  The 
calyx  is  of  4  leaves  that  are  imbricate  in  estivation. 
The  2  exterior  are  smaller,  opposite,  and  become  re- 
flexed.  The  2  interior  are  opposite,  petal-like,  hori- 
zontal during  the  flowering,  ailerwards  approximate  to  the  ovary,  which 
is  flat,  and  has  one  of  the  approximate  sepals  aoainst  each  of  its  flat 
sides.  Stigmas  2,  capitate.  Stamens  connate  at  tne  base,  into  a  short 
disk  that  surrounds  tne  base  of  the  ovary.  (Observation,  and  WiUd,  Sp, 
PL,  and  Wats,  Dend,  Brit,)  Indigenous  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in 
the  Levant,  and  flowering  in  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1732,  but 
is  rare  in  collections.    There  is  a  nne  plant  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 


CBAP.  xcii.  poltodha\x«.    calli'oonom.  If95 

LoddigCB,  n|nranht  of  Sft.  b^,  which  woa  proftuely  corered  with  white 
Howcn.  tinged  with  pink,  in  August,  1836.  It  frequently  ripens  aeeda 
then;  bat  no  plants  MTe  hitherto  bMn  raised  from  them.  There  is  also  a 
p^t  in  the  Cbelses  Botanic  Qarden.  It  thriTea  beat  in  sandy  pe«t,  and  is 
(Vopagated  bj_  layers.  So  el^ant  and  rare  a  plant  deserves  a  place  in  ereiy 
ehmca  collection. 

tt.  2.  4.  dndulaVa  L.    The  waved-^menf  Atr^>haxis, 

tk.  nun.  out,  U7.  i  WUU.  %  n,  S.  P-MS. 


a^t-Oar^^.    Iti>lwri«ldttiullw^.  iphitw,  ind 
ante,  wini  M  tlw  ctes,  imt  dT  1  cm — ■■■—     '^- 
vnu,  md  taatitn.    ubhu  luecoltU. 
VA)    AnUiTtBf  tbcC>pe<KOf«l 

[  wamiuiii.    In  Bntbh  gnobhous,  U 


,  wini  at tlw  cdfts,  imtur  i  nmKr  hut     ,..  _  .  ,. , —  — 

vnu,  ind  MUCH*:    Subhu  luenriiU.    3l;le  btfld.    Krutt  roundleli.  (ObMrri 
VA)    AnMiwof  ttaCipeiKOwidBopc.whtr  -  ■ 


CALLI'GONUH  L.    Thr  Callicondm.    Lm.  Sjftt.   Dodec&udria  Tetra> 

gynia. 
Jlr-«t»nrtHMi,     Lin.a«n.,  seai  l,'IUrilkriiiUn.aae.Tnu..I.  UlTI.i  WilMl.gp.Pl„£nE8g, 
*wi^im.     PlDtds  L.,  PlaocACEIia  PaK 

SpAbMul    XaKiii,  bwiti,  pmt,  ■  kiiM  i  in  ikaeriptlaB  o/  tha  ncM  iu)d  JoUiud  chuacta  of  Ibc 
teBcbaa. 

•  I.e.  Palla's/^  L'Herit.    Pallas's  Calligonum. 

Ue^McmUim.    L-HMl  SdTp.,  1.  p.  ST..  and  In  Un.  Soc  Trana.,  1.  |i  1T7.  i  AJL  Hot  Knr.,  s. 

n mi  wmd. a|L  PL,  1; n «7. 

. » . .-_.,...  =.„  IT—    =..■,-...  ,  ciKpaum  ^nonSUa  PaO.  IHm., 

In  Sacfcf.  1  Pa:iUa  PtnvcAccua  Pull. 

•..€.  I.TJ,7S.i  ■niouiA'llffl.lia. 

ttn.  Ctar.,te.    Fruit  vlBttili  vliin  nnalinBoiu,  cucW,  and  loMhad.  {L'tUrU,  In  Uw,  Sac 

Jiwmt.)    Ailinri),3ft.<ir*ft.hM.    tnlndDanl  In  17M,  but  ran  In  cdlKIJona.    InlbnallTe 

'-■ — ■■--'•liaCaapiaBJM.IM  toot lalhldt, woolly,  l^ln.  In-" ' "" — " 


m"emn    PtarstdccuiapMlluiniU.  rev.,  £  P.T3B.  ta; 
S  p.5»;  FaMal>iAMcaZi>.  ALAuii,  B».,  Ani^ln 
A  ttma^i- P^TOl  tT7, 7&4  C^aolicbar  Haa«liDO|<  Oer. 
^rH*«>.   Iai.III^410.iPa]l.Itln.,«.I.Sl.iPairF1.RaH 


tHH,  cracl.  brmctifd,  ipnadinf.  dkbntoBOoa,  brttllt,  vitti  ■  fiar  Mrii 
bA.    Bmidaa  alurnace,  noid,  itsHC  pnlaM,  -  ■""-  ■—" —  -"■' 


Uw  ran  pcrlib  and  kan  a  kDolty  acar. 
SUpule    mmbnomi,    Oncanij   trlSd, 
ihrtTdiBi.  lumaBdlBC  Uw  laini,  ai  In 
tha  polnBiinBa   L4«aa  alUnuUu  icaalla. 
nlinirT,  at  cacb  jolDt  of  tba  heraaoeotu    Q 
d,>aAT,NM>Mlii(ltHilwaui  bairaaiimblonf.    /I 
taataa  I  ut  L'lUniler  afflnm  Uht  on  aetualljr    ^ 
nasat  In  piuti  adUntad  bjr  blmiatf,  which  nn  boulns  flann  and  fniit  , ,  „. 

(lawHa  mmano,  hi  dwMa,  3-S  In  a  dtuUr,  iMMl,  or  ulUarr  within  1166 

lbt«lFBla^aDtba7«n(  ar  woadr  baanchaiL  aa  mil  at  on  tha  hartiamina  ihaMi;  white,  wKh 
a  friaBlah  Uofa  In  lb*  nlddla.  atanmii  IS,  tba  laHcth  of  tba  cal|ri^  and  wIDiahnt  wlih  II 
aalhamiU  Iwraaiaa,  without  ftBUu  off.  nivnaMa  briiUe^apBd,  thlckai  at  tha  Imit,  down*. 
AMbaiB*ailTslatiiaar,«.sallad.  Oian  conical.  «.ildad.  lanliS-tldid,  the  trilU  utki  prolonHd 
asHUawmltwwIoiiof  tbalVBlt.  WTngi  ■Dinwwhat  otH,  of  a  cnmKn  oIiuf  Mrlalad,  and  >plll 
M  Hw  odaaa,  apnadlnf  on  aadl  tMa  in  u  to  coDoaal  in«  nut.  Pallu  dtacribca  thli  plinl  la  a  alngu- 
h>  ahiBb,  giviamBlaiMQni  In  tha  Dmat  oT  Kairn,  and  In  Ifaa  wndir  iiacti  bciwaan  iha  iWira 
ttnuna  asd  W&u  Irliu  lowanb  the  CaqiUn  Sea,  whrra  U  ftcquentlii  conn  whslabllUi  tha 
baaathaa  aWaliibit  S»  halalit  of  a  uu,  and  tha  iwti  nlua  daaccDdliif  uBwardi  of  eft.  Into  tba 
aaW.  It  abonndaaafimnTtaUliBcartba  Wnl|a,alAHncin,andnurtfiai»ulhior  IhaCama, 
tnlhadtaaltanf  TtftaiT.  "nw  thick  part  of  tha  roDl  balni  cut  aenaa  In  the  wlnur  wion.  a  gun 
Hutu,  hatlat tha appeama  of  tniaSMUh,  tnAned  In  water,  It  nielli,  and  li  chaoftd  Into  a 
■■iKlill  iiiHilliii.  alilili  doea  not  khu  innidTTi  and,  It  npoaad  to  heat.  hmenU  In  a  few  dart. 
^^  acqtdiea  a  rukaoB  Abtout.  Hid  waoderlna  trlnea  fbnn  tobacco-plpea  and  ipdoni  tnna  the  knota 
■WBd  DScai  tha  tnatk.   The  makt  of  the  wood  !•  hU  to  be  food  Kit  ton  eraa.    Tha  (hill  It  luceu. 

IcM.  aSTnl  audleat  te  quODCblBC  Ihim.    The  dowen  an  produsad  Ir  " ^  -' 

itpalnJidT.    The  nuUfoidnaltlNtlT  when  town  deapiT  in  ar-'  — "■-- 
fcnh,  and  tuddeni*  ivrini  up,  Is  ona  nl^^  1  In.  In  ImcCb,  and 
th*r  baeaM  ^aedliy  en*. 
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acam^mmVHMi, lo  Ua  Tnui&.l.  pi  I8a.  WUhL  S|k  PU9.  p. 927. s  mmI  C  f 4i 
are  deicribeil  by  boUnUU,  und  regkitered  in  Swr^«  Horftu  BritoMniats  as  introduo 
not  avare  of  thdr  being  In  the  country. 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Polt/gOfiAcear. 

BnumtMm  cirrh6$a  Ganrto.  Fruct.,  1.  1 45.  £  8.,  U  a  tendriled  dtanber,  a 
natlTe  of  Carolina,  with  alternate,  cordate,  acuminate  leaveiy  and  flowen 
In  paoided  racemes.  It  was  Introduced  in  1787,  and  la  occaaiopally  met  Willi 
in  aid  ooiieotiona ;  for  eaawple,  In  the  CaayMMge  Botanic  Garden. 

VLkmu  Ltmiria  L..  Pluk.  Aim.,  9SA,  S5&,  it  a  native  of  the  Canaries,  with 
roundirik  glauooui  leaves,  which  has  been  oceasionany  found  In  gyeen-houies, 
iinoe  the  daw  of  Parkinson.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  5ft.  or  6ft.  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden :  and  produces  its  greenish  flowen  in  June  and 
July.  There  are  two  other  African  suffhitloose  species  recorded  In  our  Bbr* 
IM  Mritamikmi  ;  and  there  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
ftvra  MddaTia.  which  has  twining  stems,  and  of  which  a  portion  is  rei>re. 
•ented  in  JU.  1187.  It  grows  against  a  wall  with  an  east  aspect,  and,  thoush 
frequently  killed  down  during  winter,  nover  (ails  to  spring  up  v^orwaly  the 
following  spring. 

Fot^gwrnm  adpriimm  R.  Br.,  Bot  Mag.,  1 314S..  the  Macquarrfe  Harbour 
vine,  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  prindpnlly  on  tfie  sea  sbon^  abuot 
llacquarrie  Harlxmr.  It  is  an  evergreen  climbor  or  trailer,  growine  to 
the  bright  c^  60  ft:  flowering  from  Hay  to  August ;  and  ripenmg  its  miit 
in  Deconber  and  January.  The  flowen  are  azTUary,  and  are  suoceeded  \n 
racemes  of  fruit,  which,  at  first  sight,  resemble  grapes.  **  The  seed  of  all 
the  polygonums,  which  is  a  small  hard  nut,  is  known  to  be  wbdesome, 
(buck-wheat,  for  exnnple) ;  but  to  P.  adprfamm  the  send  to  invastad  with 
the  enlarged  and  fleshy  segments  of  the  caljrx,  which  gives  to  each  fruit  the 
appearance  of  a  berry  :  some  addity  in  thto  fiuit  rendcn  it  available  for 
tarts.'*  {But,  Mat-,  April,  183St  see  also  Gard.  Jtfayr.,  vol.  vilL  p.M7.,  and 
voL  xL  p.  Mi.)  This  pbiiit  was  Introduced  in  188S ;  and,  though  considered 
as  requiring  tiie  green-house^  yet  we  have  little  doubt  it  would  live  against 
a  conservative  inJl,  or  as  a  trailer  on  dry  rockwork.  in  peat  soil,  in  a  warm 
situation.  The  extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  growth  might  perhaps  rooom. 
mend  it  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  cObcsa,  and  other  rapid-growing 
climbers. 


tare 


CHAP.  XCIIL 


OF  THE  HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY  LIGNKOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER 

LAURA^CEA. 

This  order  is  ditdngukbed  from  all  others  by  the  following  abort  charac- 
teristics :  —  Anthers  opening  by  valves  which  curve  upwards ;  carpek  aolitary 
«lind  superior;  and  ovules  pendulous.  (LmdL  Nai,  Syst.<^ Bot,)  The  only 
other  order  treated  of  in  our  work,  in  which  there  is  an  analogous  mode  of 
9penii^(  in  the  anthers,  is  Berberacea:.  The  species  are  chiefly  trees,  some  of 
them  shrubs,  natives  of  Asia  and  North  America,  and  one  of  them  of  the 
south  of  Europe. 

Genus  I. 


syns 


XAU'RUS  PUn.    The  Laurel,  or  Bay,  Tree.    Lm,  Syst.  EnneAndria 

Monog^nia. 

tthMtealkm.   TVny,  on  the  authority  of  C.  G.  Nces  von  Esenbcck  In  Lindl.  Nat  Syst  of  Bot, 

p.flU2.t  Ua  Gen.,  NaSOflL.  In  pert:  and  so  of  most  other  botanlealautlMni. 
SynewymCT.  Sistq/^ag  and  Awcdte,  C.  G.  Von  Esenbeck  i  Daphne,  OrteJL 
DeHvMoiL  Tnta  tarn,  praise  j  in  reference  to  the  ancient  custom  of  crowning  the  Roman  con- 
<]uerQm  with  laurel  in  their  triumphal  prooesslons.  Thore  appears  some  doubt  of  the  Zadrus 
n6lnlis  being  the  Launis  of  the  Romany  and  the  Daphnft  of  the  Greeks.  (SeeiUphne.)  A^  however, 
nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  subieet,  we  have  iotlowcd  the  popular  belief:  and.  In  tne  history 
given  below  of  the  LaOrus  n6btliB,we  have  treated  it  as  if  identical  with  the  DaphnC  of  the  Greeks. 

Gen,Char.^^,  <8fm polygamous, or dioecions.  Ca^^jr with 6 sepals.  Stamem^i 
6  exterior,  3  interior,  and  each  of  them  having  a  pair  of  gland-like  bodies 
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attached  to  its  base.  These  last  have  been  deemed  imperfect  stamens. 
Aniken  adoate ;  of  2  cells  in  most  of  the  species,  of  4  unequal  ones  in  the 
others :  each  ^cell  is  closed  by  a  vertical  valve  that  opens  elastically,  and 
often  carries  up  the  pollen  in  a  mass.  Fruit  a  carpel  that  is  pulpy  ex- 
ternally and  includes  one  seed.  Cofyledont  eccentrically  peltate,  or,  in 
other  words,  attached  to  the  remainder  of  the  embryo  a  little  above  their 
base  line ;  as,  according  to  Brown,  is  the  case  in  all  XaurtUiese.  —  Species 
about  9.  Trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  deciduous,  or  persistent  in 
4  species,  entire,  or  lobed.  Flowers,  of  the  kinds  having  deciduous  leaves, 
appearing  before  the  leaves,  in  small  conglomerate  umbels ;  or,  in  L.  Sdssa^ 
frtu  L.  and  L.  dlbida  NuU,^  in  conglomerate  bracteate  racemes.  (NiUtuU 
chiefly.)  L.  carolinensis  Cateiby  is  an  evergreen  species  of  the  United 
States.  L,  n6bilis  W,  is  an  evergreen  species  of  Italy.  The  latter  has 
fragrant  leaves.  Most  of  the  American  kinds  have  fragrant  bark,  and  their 
groups  of  flowers  attended  by  the  scales  of  the  buds  that  had  included 
them.  (iSSm#  in  Bot,  Mag.)  The  genus  ZAurus  Z.  has  been  divided,  and 
several  senera  formed  out  of  it ;  but  all  the  hardy  species  are  here  retained 
under  toe  generic  name  of  Zaurus.  There  are  only  three  perfectly  hardy 
spedes,  Zaurus  n^bilisy  Z.  Sdstafras,  and  Z.  Benzoin^  but  there  are  sevenu 
toat  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  mild  climates,  or  with  a  little  protection. 

A.  Plants  evergreen  ;  hardy, 
*  2  1.  Z.  no'bilis  Z.    The  noble  Laurel,  or  Sweet  Bay, 

J&naffieaiitm.    Un.  Sp.,5S9.  {  Hort  Cliff,  155. ;  BfUL  Diet,  Na  I. ;  Martyn't  Hill,  Na  ft  ;  WilkL 

Sp.  PL,  8.  p.  4791 ;  Lodd.  Cat»  ed.  183& 
Sumom^ma,    Zjidrui  Comer.,  Tomm.,Dodon.,  Ra^i  L.  yulg^u^fl Bauh.  Pin., 460. ;  Laurier commuo, 

Laurier  ftane,  Laurier  d*Apo11on,  Laurier  k  lauce,  Pr. ;  gemeine  Lortieer,  Ger. 
-t 1^^    aiaekv.  Hortx,  1 175. ;  Flor.  Orcc.,  t.  S65. ;  and  Uie  plate  in  our  last  Volume 


Spec,  Ckar,^  ^c.     Evergreen.     Flowers  4^1eft.     Sexes  dicecious.     Leaves 
lanceolate,  veiny.    A  native  of  Italy  and  Greece.  (  Willd,  Sp.  PL,  ii.  p.  480.) 

VarieiieM, 

i^  L.  fi.  2  undulata  Mill,  is  a  low  shrub,  seldom  crowing  higher  than 
4  ft.  or  6  ft.,  with  leaves  waved  on  the  edges,  which  is  stated  in  the 
Nouveau  Du  Hamel  to  be  hardier  than  the  species. 

•  L.  92.  3  Baiicifhlia  Swt.,  Z.  n.  angustifdlia  Lodd*  Cat.,  is  a  shrub,  rather 

higher  than  the  preceding  variety,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  not  so 
thick  as  those  or  the  species,  and  of  a  lighter  green, 
ii  L.  91. 4  variegdta  Sw/.,  Z.  n.  fol.  var.  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Leaves  variegated. 

•  L.  91.  5  latijSia  Mill,  has  the  leaves  much  broader  and  smoother  than 

those  of  the  species.     This  is  the  broad-leaved  bay  of  Asia,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  it  is  generally  considered  as  too  tender  for  the  open 
air  in  England, 
ai  L.  91.  6  crispa  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  somewhat  curled. 

•  L.  n,  IJlore  plena  N.  Du  Ham.  has  double  flowers. 

There  are  also  occasionally  variations,  such  as  the  stamens  varying  in 
number,  and  the  stamens  being  sometimes  expanded  flat. 

DetcfipUon,  ^c.  An  evergreen  tree,  or  rather  enormous  shrub,  sometimes 
growing  to  the  height  of  60  ft.,  but  always  displaying  a  tenden^  to  throw  up 
suckers;  and  rare^,  if  ever,  assuming  a  tree>hke  character.  The  leaves  arc 
evergreen, and  of  a  firm  texture;  thev  have  an  agreeable  smell,  and  an  aromatic, 
subacrid,  slightly  bitterish  taste.  The  flowers  are  dioecious,  or  the  male  and 
female  on  difierent  trees,  and  are  disposed  in  racemes  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
The  male  tree  is  the  most  showy,  from  the  greater  proportion  of  yellow  in  the 
flowers.  The  berry  is  ovate,  fleshy,  and  of  a  very  dark  purple,  approaching 
to  black.  The  sweet  bay  tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the 
north  of  Africa,  where  its  general  hekht  is  about  30  ft.  St.  Pierre  observes 
that  the  wild  bay  trees  on  the  banks  ofthe  river  Peneus  in  Thessaly  are  remark- 
ably fine,  which  might  probably  give  rise  to  the  fable  of  Daphne  (supposing  the 
Greek  daphne  to  be  this  tree)  being  a  nymph,  the  daugliter  of  that  river. 

4q  2 
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Falias  mentions  having  found  it  in  Tauria.  The  exact  date  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  Britain  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  previous  to  1562,  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  Turner's  Herbal,  published  in  that  year ;  and  we  find  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  floors  of  the  houses  of  distinguished  persons  were 
strewed  with  bay  leaves.  It  was  formerly  considered  medicinal,  both  leaves 
and  berries  being  highly  aromatic  and  stomachic ;  they  are  also  astringent 
and  carminative.  An  infusion  of  them  was  not  only  considered  beneficial, 
when  taken  internally,  but  it  was  used  for  fomentations,  &c.  At  present,  the 
principal  use  of  the  tree  is  as  an  ornamental  plant,  though  the  leaves  are  still 
employed  for  flavouring  custards,  blancmange,  &c.  In  mythology  this  tree  is 
celebrated  as  having  once  been  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  Peneus,  who,  flying 
from  the  embraces  oT  Apollo,and  reaching  the  banks  of  her  parent  stream,  called 
on  the  river  god  for  aid,  and  was  changed  into  a  laurel.  In  the  ace  of 
Roman  greatness,  this  tree  was  considered  as  the  emblem  of  victory,  and  also 
of  clemency.  The  victorious  generals  were  crowned  with  it  in  their  triumphal 
processions ;  every  common  soldier  carried  a  sprig  of  it  in  his  hand ;  and 
even  the  dispatches  announcing  a  victory  were  wrap^d  up  in,  and  ornamented 
with,  leaves  of  bay.  The  aromatic  odour  of  these  trees  was  supposed  by  the 
ancient  Romans  to  have  the  power  of  dispelling  contagion,  and  duiins  a  pes- 
tilence the  Emperor  Claudius  removed  his  court  to  Laurentine,  so  celebrated 
for  its  bay  trees.  Theophrastus  tells  us  that  superstitious  Greeks  would 
keep  a  bay  leaf  in  their  mouths  all  day,  to  preserve  tliemselves  from  misfor- 
tunes. The  Greeks  had  also  diviners  wno  were  callkt  Daphnepha^  be- 
cause they  chewed  bay  leaves,  which  they  pretended  inspired  them  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  The  bay  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  the  first  temple 
raised  to  that  ^d  at  Delphi  was  formed  of  the  branches  of  the  tree.  It 
was  the  fiivounte  tree  of  the  poets :  and  we  are  told  that  Maia,  the  mother  of 
Virgil,  dreamt  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  bay  tree ;  and  that  one  of  these 
trees  sprang  from  VirgiFs  ashes,  and  is  still  growing  over  his  tomb.  In  later 
times  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  safeguard  a^unst  lightning;  and  Madame  De 
Genlis  mentions  the  device  of  the  Count  De  Dunois,  which  was  a  bay  tree, 
with  the  motto  **  I  defend  the  earth  that  bears  me."  It  was  a  custom  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  place  wreaths  of  laurel,  with  the  berries  on,  on  the  heads  df 
those  poets  who  had  particularly  distinguished  themselves;  hence  our  ex- 
pression, poet  laureate.  **  Students  who  have  taken  their  d^rees  at  the 
universities  are  called  bachelors,  firom  the  French  bacheUtr,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  baecaiaureus,  a  laurel  berry.  These  students  were  not  allowed 
to  marry,  lest  the  duties  of  husband  and  father  should  take  them  from  their 
literary  pursuits ;  and,  in  time,  all  single  men  were  called  bachelors."  {^Iva 
Flor.f  i.  p.  1 15.)  This  tree  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  as  the  crown  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

Soil,  Propagation,  S;c,  The  Laurus  n6bilis  requires  a  good  free  soil,  and 
it  will  not  thnve  in  the  open  air,  in  a  climate  much  colder  than  that  of  the 
environs  of  London.  It  is  generally  oropagated  by  layers ;  but  as  the  berries 
are  ripened  in  the  south  of  England,  and  can  be  had  in  abundance  from 
France,  the  species  b  very  generally  increased  from  seeds,  and  the  varieties 
only  raised  from  layers  or  cuttings.  As  an  evergreen  shrub,  not  only  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  but  connected  with  many  classical  and  interesting  associations, 
it  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  collection.  As  it  forms  a  dense  conical 
bush,  when  not  trained  to  a  single  stem,  it  is  well  adapted  for  garden  hedges. 
This  tree  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  the  root  or  stump  of  an  apparently 
dead  tree  will  often  send  np  suckers  two  years  after  it  has  i^ipeared  to 
be  dead. 

SUOiMiie*.  hakruM  mSbilit  im  the  Eminrnt  qf  Ltmdom.  Tliere  are  pUoU  upward  of  flO  ft.  high,  at 
Tarious  place*,  the  largest  of  which,  that  we  have  Men,  la  a  piarn  at  Syoo  88  ft  high,  fbnniiit  an 
inunenae  conical  bush,  18  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  Imm.  The  rate  of  growth  in  the  neighbourbood  of 
London,  ai  deduced  fttnn  the  dfanenaions  of  several  young  plants  sent  us,  is  about  15  ft.  in  height,  in 
10  years. 

LaAru*  nAbUh  SotUk  qf  Ltmtlom.  The  largest  tree  of  this  qiecles  in  England  Is  at  Marvnm  in 
Glamorganshire,  the  seat  of  C P.Talbot,  Esq.,  HP.,  about  ISmilea  from  Swansea.  It  U  61  ft.  6  in.  high, 
and  forms  a  magnlSccnt  bell^bepcd  bush,  about  60ft.  In  diameter  at  the  base     In  Devonshire, 


zciii.  Laura  ceje.    laVrur 

B^7D;nn|ibiibii!,llliUlt.liiili,  tl 


nKn|BUnBD,|t  LflUlt  ni|D|   UJV  VUUIKWr  OT  (HC  InDlJl  VU  iD-,  UHt  Of  u 

ttuant,eA.  bLfhi  H  Ik  tHitb,  the  bnncha  corerliw  A  idhx  j5A.  kn  dl 

.     JriC^ilIa.lliiirft.  Mgh. 

Ittrm  t^UBt  Nartk  ^  Lamtm.  In  BvUbrdihtra.  u  SouChhlll, « inn  plinud,  It 
IeBcrk(blre,*t  WtaluKnlg1iu,XlrruipUi]Ud.iIijl3|ft.hlEh.  In  CheitaLifcit  Kli 
r**n  pUnud,  It  ta  18  ft  hlfh ;  it  EiUn  Hill.Ur«npl<uiUil,  llUSR.  Iilgti.wullbcdl' 

■nplutsl,!!  llHIfLblgb  ;  U  Orut  LlTcniwE,  IZ  Tium  plinlcd, 
jkt  Corabr  Abber,  ¥T,jvt^  planted,  LI  la  14  ft.  high,  a^inai  a 
I6T«n]il>iilfid.lti>e<t  hl^i  at  OrlmMon,  13  jtut  i^anlcd. 


•mimSalilmStaainid.    At  0«ftird  Hook,  36  )Hn  plintcd.  II 


■plaKinIL  Ia8*nriclublnkUChallii>^SSTCWi|>taiit^ltli  I4a  Wh,  kfiliut  ■  wall.  In 
BadOBflciDililn,  at  TrrnilinhMn,  U  b  10  ft.  blgb.  In  AbenLHUtaln,  u  TlitlBRDn,  It  gnn  S  In, 
k>n«,>ndBudtiiw«M*tir«UtiiilMlt*ndtlttutlaaL  In  tb«  Iile  uT  Bate,  •>  ItoimE  SUwut, 
liianft.Ii)fb,udibedlaB(Mrgrili«ipMBCOnnd^tbcb(*>iclHilStt.  In  Bo»>taln, u Bnbui 
Cud^mnllLhlgh.    In  MiUnedtlR,  at  Altihnjrl^MI^tfrHn  ■><"■«>.  ""Mft.  blgb. 

IjAmiMIUibi  truant.  At  CnnH Onn^DobHnJt^EOft  U^, Ibe dlimctit  of  tlw Inink S It 
fiD.,>«laf  Uw  btad  afift.  In  (£•  CuUcnl  Wood  MiiiHn,  SB  T«n  piuWO,  II  liSSft.  Iil|h,lh« 
aaiMlaraftbcininlit|ft.,udortbebewlHlt.  In  Wicfclow,  u  Shcttsn  Abtin,  W  yon  pCuiIhI. 
It  l>  N  ft.  blab.    In  TttrnMutA,  u  Flnvn  Coait,  3D  jtvw  pUmted,  It  la  10  ft.  blgb. 

\.mtrmi  uAoii  ^  Farriga  Oxailr^.    iD  Fnnc*,  In  (1m  BoUUcOudn, Toulon,  U  TCUipluUd, 

froattwfinit^  llvalSft  blgb,  inUlS.  ij^towbout  OcrmnT  H  ii  a  grKa-houH  plant  tn 
BumU,  In  ib«  (Maai,  n  noulRi  nntcction  durini  wlntn.  ]□  ItalV  and  Spain  It  atulni  ■  lancr 
HS  thsi  an^  wbcndw  InEunp^  Iteming  ImioKiK  biuba,  ftoBi  d)  ft.  to  Aft.  In  b«lgbL 

Commerdai  Slatiilim.  Plants  of  the  speciea  in  the  London  Durseries  are  If. 
each,  and  the  varieties  from  li.  6d.  to  2t.  6i^.t  at  Boll  w}  Her  it  ie  n  greenhouse 
plant ;  at  Neif  York,  plants  are  1  dollar  each. 

B.  Planli  evergreen  ;   hal^Aardy^ 
t  2.  L.  carolikb'nsis  Cateib.     The  Carolina  Laurel,  or  fini  .Boy. 

/iFUgtiirlL*    CUab  Cte.,  L  p.  SI ;  Wchx.  FI  Amcr,  I.  p.!4E.i  Pmlin  Awa.StL.Le.9ie.; 

• ijtt.jt.a.ea. 

.    JlBBWnio  Ua.  af.,^B.,Sjwt.,Xa.,  Martiml  KUl-jNo,  li.  N,  Du  Ham,,  S.  p.  l&t, 


_trim,.aT».jtt.m._     ^  ^^^^ 

, ,  _. i  ^orUnJa  ap.   Plum.  Ani,,  *. . 

Spiaw  1  tbc bnad-laaial  Carolina Ba;;  lAuri«  rouge,  Laolin Bouiboii, Laurls de CaioUw, 
A-. ;  CaroUnlicber  Lorbrci,  RMber  Lorbeer,  Git. 
Fmiaw^i.    Catob.  Car.,  LGS  ;  HIchi.  N.  Amtr.  »rL,&  tSl.j  H.  Du  Haa.,!.  t33.{  and  «i> 
j&  ll^aftir  IDchMU.  and  Hi.  um.  after  Du  Hami 

^>ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Evergreen.  Leavea  oval,  lanceolate,  sligbtl]'  glaucous  be- 
ncsth.  Flower*  in  peduncled  axillary  groups.  (Spreng.  Syil.,  n.  p.  265.) 
An  eve^reen  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana; 
iotroduced  in  1739,  and  flowering  in  May;  but  seldom  found  in  collections. 

t  L.  e.  i  glabra  Pursh  has  the  leaves  slightly  glabrous. 

1  L.  c.  Zpibetceru  Purah  has  the  leaves  slighUy  pubescent. 

t  L.  c.  4  abtlUa  Pursh  has  the  leaves  ovate-obtuse. 

All  these  varieties  were  introduced  in  1806 ;  and  they  all  flower  from 
Hay  to  July.  In  ovrBortia  Bniioitticta,  and  other  modern  catalogues,  L. 
Borbonia  and  L.  carolin^nsis  are  made  distinct 
■peciea ;  the  former  being  said  to  be  tender, 
and  introduced  in  1T39,  and  the  latter  to  be 
hardy,  and  introduced  in  1806.  Both,  however, 
are  said  to  be  the  American  red  bay;  and  in 
Purah's  Fl.  Amer.  &^f.,~aDd  In  the  X.Du  Ham., 
they  are  considered  identical.  It  i^ipears  pro- 
bable that  tlus  is  the  case ;  and,  as  it  appears 
from  Hichaui  {K.  Amer.  S^oa.u.  p.  150.),  that 
the  tree  differs  exceedingly  according  to  the  lati- 
todeinwhidiit  grows,  C.Borbdnia(^.  1168.) 
may  be  the  form  it  aasiimes  in  the  southern 
ftatea,  and  Z>.  carolin^nsis  (^.  1169.)  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  more  northern  ones. 

Deteription,  ^c.   The  red  bay,  though  it  sometimes,  in  the  south  of  Oeorgia 

ami  the  Floridas,  attains  the  heights  60(1.  or  70 ft.,  with  a  trunk  from  15 in. 
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to  20  in.  in  diameter,  yet  rarely  ezhi-  ]  1^9 

bits  a  regular  form :  its  trunk  is  gene- 
rally crooked,  and  divided  into  several 
thick  limbs  at  8  ft.,  10  ft.,  or  12ft.  from 
the  ground.  In  America,  Michaux  tells 
us, "  upon  old  trunks  the  bark  is  thick, 
and  deeply  furrowed ;  that  of  the  young 
branches,  on  the  contrary,  is  smooth, 
and  of  a  beautiful  ^een  colour.  The 
leaves  are  about  6  m.  long,  alternate, 
oval«acuminate,  glaucous  on  the  lower 
surface,  and  evergreen.  When  bruised 
they  diffuse  a  strong  odour,  resembling 
that  of  the  sweet  bay  (Laurus  n6bilis), 
and  may,  like  those  of  that  species,  be  employed  in  cookery.*'  (Michx.  North 
Anter,  SyL^  ii.  p.  151.)  The  male  flowers  come  out  in  long  bunches  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  female  flowers  in  loose  bunches  on  pretty  lox^ 
red  peduncles.  The  berries  are  of  a  dark  rich  blue,  in  red  cups,  and  they 
grow  two,  and  sometimes  three,  together.  The  red  bay  is  found  m  the  lower 
part  of  Yiiipnia,  and  it  continues  in  abundance  throughout  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts of  the  Carolinas,  Georcia,  the  two  Floridas,  and  Lower  Louisiana. 
Mixed  with  the  sweet  bay  (jLaurus  n6bilis),  tupelo  (Nysas  biflora),  red 
maple  (A^cer  rubrum),  and  water  oak  (Qu6rcus  aou&tica),  it  fills  the  broad 
swamps  which  intersect  the  pine  barrens.  A  coot  and  numid  soil  a{)pear8 
essential  to  its  growth ;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  the  farther  south  it  grows, 
the  more  vigorous  and  beautiful  is  its  ve^tation.  It  was  discovered  by 
Catesby,  and  described  and  figured  by  him  m  his  work  on  Carolina;  Miller 
cultivated  it  in  1739.  In  France,  Plumier  constituted  it  a  genus,  to  whidi 
be  gave  the  name  of  Borb6nia  in  honour  of  Gaston  de  Bourbon,  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  uncle  of  Louis  XIV.  In  America,  the  wood  of  the  red 
bav  is  used  for  cabinet-making,  as  it  b  very  strong,  and  of  a  beautiful  rose- 
colour,  has  a  fine  compact  grain,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish, 
having  the  appearance,  as  Catesby  tells  us,  of  watered  satin.  Before  mahogany 
became  the  reigning  fashion  in  Cfd}inet-making,  Michaux  observes,  the  wood 
of  the  red  bay  was  commonly  employed  in  the  southern  states  of  North 
America  by  the  cabinet-makers,  who  produced  from  it  articles  of  furniture  of 
the  highest  d^ee  of  beauty ;  but  trees  of  the  red  bay  are  now  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  North  America  of  sufficient  diameter  for  this  purpose,  and  re- 
course is  had  to  mahogany,  which  is  imoorted  from  St.  Domingo  at  a  moderate 
price.  It  might  also  be  employed  in  aoip-building,  and  for  other  purposes  of 
construction,  as  it  unites  the  properties  of  strength  and  durability ;  but  its 
trunks  are  rarely  found  of  BumcieDt  dimensions  to  render  it  available  for 
these  purposes.  In  England  it  is  solely  considered  as  an  ornamental  tree ; 
and  as  it  is  more  tender  than  the  common  sweet  bay,  it  is  ovAy  suitable  for 
warm  or  sheltered  situations,  or  for  being  placed  against  a  wall. 

a  3.  L,  CatbsbmVj  Michx.    Catesby's  Laurel,  or  Rgd  Bay. 

JdentifieaUom.    Micbx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  I.  pcSM. :  Spnaf.  Spit,  fiL  p.  WSl  ;  Ponh  FI  Amer.,  Sept  1., 

|i.fi7& 
Mi^rm9liig.    Catob.  Car,  t S8. 

Spec.  Okar^  ^.  Evergreen.  Leavef  o^rate-Umoeolate.  glony.  FKnrcn  in  a  terminal  panlde.  Fruit 
ovate.  (Spreng.  Svd.,  2.  p.  965.)  An  evergreen  thruci,  a  native  of  Ike  iea*«oaft  of  Ocorgla  and  Ca- 
roUna,  introduced  in  189D,  and  flowering  in  May.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  the  berriat  Uack, 
baiad  bj  red  calyxes,  on  thick  red  peduncles.    We  have  not  se«i  tiie  plant 


m  4.  L,  AGQREOA^TA  Stwu,    The  grouped^wer^  Laurel,  or  Bay. 

Identifiemtkm.    SIma  Bot.  Mag.,  1 8107. 
Mngravimgt.    Bot,  Mag.,  1 2407. ;  and  our^.  U7a 

Spec.  Ouar.t  4e.  Evergicen.  Leaves  ovate^acuminate,  3.ncrved,  giaucoua  beneath.  Floweia 
upon  distinct  pedicels,  divposed  in  axillary  groupa,  that  are  attended  at  the  base  with  scaly, 
ovate,  concave  bracteaa.  (mmm  In  Boi.  Mag.,  1 8497.)    An  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  China, 
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iatnidaoed  fn  182L  The  Irayet  are  altenuite^  petiolated,-  of  »  yel. 
lovish  or  appto  neen  on  Cbe  upper  ode.  and  yery  glaocoua  on  the 
iiBder,  with  tne  three  nenret  uniting  a  little  aborc  the  inaertion  of  the 
petiole,  and  terminating  ihort  of  the  point  of  the  lea£  The  young  ihoota 
are  ajullary,  and  come  out  from  among  the  flowen,  and  are  ftimithed 
with  fevcnl  membranaceoui  dightlj  coloured  icalei,  or  a  lort  of  iti- 
palcs)  whidi  are  yery  deciduoua.  It  it  rather  tender ;  but,  from  the  lo- 
cality, vhetw  it  ia  indigenous,  it  would  protMbly  succeed  with  yery  ttttle 
protection  againat  a  conaeryatiye  walL 

I*/arYnt«  Ait,  £.  madeir^nsia  Lom.,  Parses  fastens  j^m^.,  is  a  natiye 
of  ]tad»ra^  and  tha  Canary  Islands,  introduced  in  1760,  and  producing  its 
greeoiah  yelhnr  flowers  from  March  to  October.  In  its  native  country  It 
mrmt  a  amaU  tree  SO  ft.  high ;  bot  in  British  gardens  it  is  commonly  kept 
in  a  greenhouse,  or  in  a  oold-pit  The  plant,  howeycr,  in  the  HorUcultural 
Society^  Ocrden,  has  stood  out  aa  a  bush  since  1831,  and  is  now  upwards  of 
4  ft.  bifp^  There  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  this,  and  the  other  species  enu. 
mcrated  aa  half-hardy,  would  stand  against  a  wall  with  yery  little  protection. 

L>.  MfirribM  Lour,  is  a  native  of  China,  which  has  stood  against  a  wall  in  the 
Horticttltural  Society's  Garden  since  1832.  It  is  generally  Injured  more  or 
less  when  the  winten  are  severe ;  but  it  always  springs  up  again,  and  grows 
vinaously  during  summer. 

L.  tmdiea  I«,  la  an  evergreen  tree^  with  noble  fbllage,  which  lives  and 
attaina  m,  oooaiderable  sise  in  our  conservatories  and  green-houses ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  In  the  south  of  BngUnd  it  would  live  against  a  conservative  wall,  at 
aa  well  aa  the  orange  and  the  lemoa 


C.  Leaves  deciduotu. 
t  5.  L.  Sj^ssafbas  L.    The  Sassafras  Laurel,  or  SastafraM  Tree, 

UHUUeatiem,    Lin.  Hort.  aiff,  154. ,  Oron.  Virg.,  4a  s  Kalm  It,  9L  pi  S70. 434. ;  MilL  Diet,  No.  7. ; 
Ttew   Ehnt,  1 5B,  60. ;  Willd.  So.  PI.,  S.  p.  485. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1856. 
9mm§'mif     Comm  m&»  odordta,  folio  trifido,  margine piano, Sassafras  dicta,  Phik.  Jhm.,  190,  t.  S22 


r.  &,  CMab.  Car.,  t.p.  5S.  1 5&.  Seligm.  At.  /c,  2. 1 10. ;   Sassafras   arbor,  ex  Florida,  ficulneo 
folio^  BamJk.  Pin.,  431. :  Sd$titfra»  sp.  C.  G.  Nets  Von  Esenbeck  ;  fdisea  Sdu^fnu  Spreng. ;  Laurier 
Fr.  ;  Sassafras  Lorbeer,  Ger. 


SmgraHngi.    Trew  Ehret.  t59, 60. ;    Black w.  Herb.,  1 867. ;  Oiesecke  Ic,  ftsc  1.  No.  9. ;   Pluk. 
Aim..  C  S9S.  £  &  ;  Catesb  Car.,  1. 1  55. ;  Seligm.  A  v.  Ic,  S.  t  la  ;  and  phites  in  our  hwt  Volume. 

Sffec.  Char.^  Sfc,     Sexes  dioecious.     Habit  arborescent.    Both  leaves  and 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  same  buds.    Buds,  younger  branches,  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  pubescent.     Leaves  entire,  or  with  2 — 3 
lobes.     Veins  prominent  on  the  under  side.    Flowers  in  corymbose  con- 
^omerate  racemes.    Anthers  with  4  unequal  cells.     In  the  female  flower, 
additioDallv  to  the  pistil,  are  6  gland-like  bodies,  like  those  in  the  male 
flowers.  (NiUi,Gen,,  L  p.  259.)     A  deciduous  tree,  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft. 
high.     A  native  of  Nortn  America.    Introduced  in  1633,  and  flowering  in 
April  and  May. 
Varieties.  Nuttall  states  j^GetL  f  Cat.  N.  A.  P,^  that  the  inhabitants  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  distinguished  two  kinds  of  sassafras,  the  red  and  the 
white,  calling  the  latter,  also,  the  smooth.     The  red  he  identifies  with  the 
i^.,  subgenus  Eu6smus  Nutt.,  S&ssafras  L.;  and  the  white  or  smooth  he  con- 
siders a  species  belonging  to  the  same  subgenus,  which  he  calls  L.  £.  albida 
Kutt^f  and  of  which  he  has  adduced  the  following  characteristics.    Its  buds 
and  younger  branches  are  smooth  and  glaucous ;  its  leaves  are  every  where 
.   glabrous  and  thin,  and  the  veins  are  obsolete  on  the  under  surface ;  the 
petiole  is  longer.    He  had  not  seen  it  in  flower.    The  root  is  much  more 
strongly  camphorated  than  the  root  of  the  red  sort  {L.  Sassafras),  and  is 
nearly  white.    This  kind  is  better  calculated  to  answer  as  a  substitute  for 
ocbni(/ribfscu8  esculentus)  than  the  L.  Sdssafras,  from  its  buds  and  young 
branches  being  miich  more  mucilaginous.    It  b  abundant  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  from  the  Catawba  Mountains  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
Santee,  growing  with  L.  Sassafras,  which,  in  North  Carolina,  is  less  abun- 
dant. {Xui.  Gen.,  i.  p.  259,  260.) 

Description,  Sfc.  The  sassafras  tree  oflen  grows,  even  in  England,  to  the 
height  of40  ft.  or  50  ft.  (See  plate  of  the  tree  at  Syon,  in  our  last  Volume.) 
The  leaves,  which  vary  very  much  in  size  and  shape,  are  covered,  when  they 
first  appear,  with  a  soft  woolly  down ;  they  are  generally  deeply  lobed,  on 
long  footstalks,  and  of  a  pale  green ;  they  fall  off  earl^  in  autumn.  The 
flowers  are  oi  a  greenish  yellow,  and  but  slightly  odoriferous ;  the  berries 
are  oval,  of  a  bright  but  deep  blue,  and  contained  in  small  dark  red  cups, 

4  Q  4 
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supported  by  long  red  peduncles.    These  berries  are  greedily  devoured  by 
birds,  and  consequently  do  not  remain  long  on  the  tree.     The  bark  of  the 
young  branches  is  smooth,  and  beautifully  green ;  but,  when  old,  it  becomes 
of  *'  a  greyish  colour,  and  is  chapped  into  deep  cracks.    On  cutting  into  it, 
it  exhibits  a  dark  dull  red,  a  good  deal  resembling  the  colour  of  Feruvian 
bark."  (Michx,  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  ii.  p.  146.)     In  the  United  States  the  sassa- 
fras is  found  as  far  north  as  lat.  43° ;  but  it  there  appears  only  as  a  tall  shrub, 
rarely  exceeding  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  in  height.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  however,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft., 
and  attains  a  still  greater  size  in  the  southern  states.    It  is  abundant  from 
**  Boston  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean 
in  Virginia  to  the  remotest  wilds  of  Upper  Louisiana  beyond  the  Bfissouri, 
comprising  an  extent  in  each  direction  of  more  than  1800  miles."  {Michx.) 
**  The  sassafras,  on  account  of  its  medicinal  properties,  was  one  of  the  first 
American  trees  which  became  known  to  Europeans.    Monardez,  in  1549,  and 
after  him  Clusius,"  treat  of  its  uses.    Gerard  calls  it  the  ague  tree,  and  sajy^s, 
that  a  decoction  of  its  bark  will  cure  agues,  and  many  other  diseases.     The 
bark  is  still  employed  in  medicine,  that  of  the  roots  being  preferred ;  and  it  is 
said  to  be  an  excellent  sudorific.     A  decoction  of  the  chips  is  well  known  as 
a  remedy  for  scorbutic  affections.    In  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  a 
tea  is  made  of  the  flowers,  which  is  considered  very  efficacious  in  purifying 
the  blood.    In  Louisiana  the  leaves  are  used  to  thicken  pottage;  and  in 
Virginia  a  beer  is  made  of  the  voung  shoots.    The  sassafras  chips  which  are 
sold  in  the  English  druggists'  shops  are  formed  of  the  wood  of  tnis  tree ;  but 
what  are  called  the  sas^ras  nuts  are  the  fruit  of  the  XaCirus  Pucheri  of  the 
Flora  Peruviana.   (  See  Lmdl.  Nat.  Sust.ofJSot.)   Bigelow  says  that  this  tree  is 
produced  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States.    '*  It  not  only  inhabits 
everv  latitude  from  New  England  to  Florida,  but  we  are  told  it  is  also  found 
in  the  forests  of  Mexico,  and  even  in  those  of  Brazil.    Its  peculiar  foliage, 
and  the  spicy  qualities  of  its  bark,  render  it  a  prominent  object  of  notice,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  trees  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent to  attract  the  attention  of  Europeans.    Its  character,  as  an  article  of 
medicine,  was  at  one  time  so  high,  that  it  commanded  an  extravagant  price, 
and  treatises  were  written  to  celebrate  its  virtues.     It  still  retains  a  place  in 
the  best  European  pharmacopaeias."  {Bigehwi's  American Botany^Yoh  ii.  p.l4 1 .) 
He  adds  that  *'  the  bark  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  ftngrant  spicy  taste. 
The  flavour  of  the  root  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  branches ;  and  both 
flavour  and  odour  reside  in  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  readily  obtained  from  the 
bark  by  distillation.    The  bark  and  pith  of  the  young  twigs  abound  with  a 
pure  and  delicate  mucilage ;  and  in  this  mucilage  and  the  volatile  oil  all  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  tree  are  contained.    The  bark  and  wood  w^e  for- 
merly much  celebrated  in  the  cure  of  various  complaints,  particularly  in 
rheumatism  and  dropsy ;  but  they  are  now  only  recognised  as  forming  a  warm 
stimulant  and  diaphoretic."  {I&d.)     The  sassafras  is  of  little  value  as  a 
timber  tree.    In  America,  the  wood,  which  is  white  or  reddish,  is  sometimes 
used  for  making  bedsteads  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  which  are  not  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  insects,  and  have  a  most  agreeable  odour,  which  the^  re- 
tain as  long  as  the^  are  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  rain*     The  wood  is  of 
very  little  esteem  for  fuel ;  and  the  "  bark  contains  a  great  deal  of  air,  and 
snaps  while  burning  like  that  of  the  chestnut.**  {Michx.)    The  most  inter- 
esting historical  recollection  connected  with  this  tree  is,  that  it  may  be  said  to 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  as  it  was  its  strong  fragrance^  smelt  by 
Columbus,  that  encouraged  him  to  persevere  when  his  crew  mutinied,  and 
enabled  him  to  convince  them  that  land  was  near  at  hand. 

Soil,  Propagation,  6fc.  Any  free  soil,  rather  moist  than  dry,  will  suit  this 
species,  which  is  generally  propagated  from  imported  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  or  put  in  a  rot-heap,  as  soon  as  received,  as  they  remain  a  year,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  years,  in  the  ground,  before  they  come  up.  The  sas- 
safras may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  suckers,  which 
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the  root!  of  old  trees  (st  Sjon.for  example,)  throw  up  in  great  abuniUnce. 
The  dtuatioii  where  the  tree  b  finally  planted  should  be  eheltered ;  and,  in  the 
north  of  Eoslasd  and  in  Scotland,  to  insure  fine  foliage,  it  should  be  planted 
■gaiiut  a  WW. 

tl^MUcM.    Ld^nv  aUutViB  in  £ihI««    la  t)H  eitrlmn  itT  London,  theUrgat  tree  li  it  Stdii, 
«b«uy4DrLktBli,IboiU«Bitgiora(tiiiDk]n.SlD.,>»liirtliiliMilS9A     ""■—  "      ■■ — 
kML     lBthcFDU»iilNunrrT,)lls3Qn.liich.     IilUMHlltEndNuiHn.lt 
i«LoadoD,lnlbaMB(irj«H,lBauiBd(»'iMunin,  I^TC^nplutBliHli  II 


<<UMtniiik»lD.,i 


Hall,  30  Tcui  pluited,  it  It  a)  ft.  high, 

I  Hill,  90  Tcan  pOuitcd,  It  k>  «Sft.  falrii, 
oitb  sf  Loodaa,  In  WcvccMenfaln,  u 


■  ■irj«ij,lBauiBd(»'iMuntn,  14  ni 

.-Bdor  ItuhndBtL    In  Kimt,  al  CiMiui 

iadIli*dlwnMsofUKlnDklft.Aln.   In  Sanar,  M  St  Ann' ^..^ , , ..., 

AadloMtarirf  lbetrankllLSIn.,iDd(rf  tbchaadUfL    Koitb  sf  Loodaa,  In  WcvccMenfaln,  al 
G»HO(^  to  rnnl  plaDUd,  it  if  »  &  higb,  tbe  dlametar  of  Iha  InDk  S  In.,  ind  or  the  h«d  II  ft. 
I.  Siaaftw^&iICMit    lBlli*liS(irBute,at  Mouot  Stentt,  It  li  10  ft.  hl(h,  ttw  dIunMcr  of 

I.  BteiAM'  ■■  Irtlmi.  In  Ui*  HiTlraii  oT  Dublin,  at  CanlMoBn,  It  It  ffi  ft.  hUb,  the  dk- 
ametn  tfttw  tmnk  Ift.ein.  North  of  Dubln.  la  Oalni.  at  Code.  II  li  19ft.  high,  Ihe  diametet 
>rtlwlninkiein..aBdoftbehcadaft.  In  Louth,  at  Oriel  TamvlMS  ?•»■  pluud,  11  li  s  a  high, 
HiedtaBieterariHadSft.  r-  r 

I.  Slnaftaa  fa  rtgrr^n  OMKlnri.    In  France,  M  Snaui,  ]«  jpiim  plinled.  It  li  Ijft.  high,  ihe 

It  IIoa^19;nripUnted,  Hit  10ft.hlgh,the  dltmMai  or  the  tiunk  Bin.',  anil  of  lite beul  j n. '' 
Commercial  Slaiatici.     Plants  in  the  London  nurseries,  ore  5f.  each;  and 
Bceds  6f.  a  quart;  at  Boliwyller,  plants  are  2franct.and  30  cents  each;  and  at 
New  Yoifc,  £5  cents. 

M  6.  L.  BSNZO^Ilf  L. 

MnrtMcuMgo.     Lin.  Hott.  CUE,  ISt. 
WjhJ,  Sp.  FL,  a.  p.  tS^  1  Lodi  Ct, 

StMart*     Arbor  •Irtioianadere*  ' 
1 9X  ;  Cadns  intl>AU  K'in«*.  Am 

EaimiK  BnaHn  Knit  Gen.,  I.  p.  £.     .     .  .  _,  .   ..  - 

Wi»d,orwlldAlUpl«,.Ji>Kr.,»CQ)nlingloNutt«ll;  Laurlcr  fmm  Bsnioln,  Fp.;  Benioln  Lortiwr, 

MufaHnf,.    Coma.  Hart,  1.  L  97.  i  nuk.  Ain.,  c  1^  t  31.  ^  and  our j^.  ini. 

^c.  Char.,  4'c.     Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  entire,  the  under  side  whitish  and 

lortly   pnbeEcent,  deciduous.      Sexes   polygamous.      Flowers  in  umbels. 

Buds  and  pedicels  of  the  umbels  glabrous.  {Null.  Gen.,\.  p. 259.)  Leaves 

without  nerves,  ovate,  acute  at  both  ends. 

{WiOd.  Sp.  PL,  ii.  p.  4S5.)    A  deciduous 

■hrnb,  B  native  of  Vii^nia,  where  it  grows 

lo  the  height  of  ID  ft.  or  IS  ft.     Jt  was  in- 

tnuJuoMlin  16S8,BndisDOtun{requeQtin 

collectioos.  Id  British  gardens,  it  forms  a 

rather  tender  peat-eartK  shrub,  handsome 

from  iu  la^  leaves,  but  seldom  thriving, 

except'wbere  the  soil  is  kept  moist  and  the 

ntnation  abeltered.  The  b^k  of  ii.  Baizom 

is  bwhly  aromatic,  stimulaot,  and  tonic,  J 

and  la  eitensnrel]>  used  in  North  America  | 

in  intermittent  fevers.   The  ail  of  the  fruit 

B  said  to  be  stimulant.  {Lindl.  Xat.  SumI. 

t^Bot,,  on  the  information  of  Barton. )  The 

trtie  Benjamin  tree,  or  gum  beuioin,  is 

not,Ba  Ra^  supposed,  this  I<afirus£fnzdiR, 

but  a  s{>«ciea  tnA^nu ;  aswaa  first  shown 

by  the  bte  Mr.  Dryander,  in  the  PhUoio- 

fhad  Trmuaehon*  for  17B7,  p.  307,  t.  12.  {Reet't  Cydop.)   Z«urus  Bentoia 

M  propagated  from  imported  seeds,  which  require  to  be  trmted  like  those 

of  Xaunw  Sitiafrai. 
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Commercial  Statittics,  Price  of  plants,  in  the  Ldndon  nurseries,  U.  6d. 
each,  and  seeds  6«.  a  quart ;  at  BoUwyller,  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York, 
85  cents. 

•  7.  L.  (B.)  DiosPY^RUs  Pers,  The  Diospynis-^ff  Laurel,  or  Bay. 

JdetUfftetUiom.  Pen.  Syn.,  1.  p.  450. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 1470. ;  where  Dr.  Siou  states  that  PenooDt  epi- 
thet,  IHoap^rtu.  if  an  abbreTiation  of  Michaux'i  one  of  dlomyrBldet. 

ai^mmt/met.  L.  £u6tmu«  Diosp^rui  Nutt.  Gen.,  1.  p.  259. ;  L.  if&oapyr6ldea  Micks.  FL  Bor,  Amer,^ 
1.  p.  843.  i  ?  X.  meliascfDlia  fVait.  FL  Car.,  134.  Dr.  Sims  {BoL  Mag.,  1 1470.)  tUtei  that  be  baa 
pot  much  doubt  that  the  L.  meliMefiiUa  Walter  u  identical  with  this  species  ;  and  he  adds  that 
Mr.  Firaser,  who  was  the  Aiend  of  Walter,  and  editor  of  his  worlc.  alwajrs  considered  it  um  such, 
and  has  remarlced  that  "  the  leaves  are  not  at  all  like  those  of  the  balm ;  but  it  waa,  probaUy,  the 
scent,  not  the  form,  that  suggested  the  appellation.'* 

Engravmgs.    Bot  Mag.,  1 14701 ;  and  our  Jig.  117S. 


Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Habit  low,  surculose,  twiggy.  Leaves  oblong-oval  and 
entire,  the  under  side  veiny  and  pubescent,  deciduous.  Flower  buds  and 
pedicels  villous.  Sexes'  dioecious.  Fruit  large.  (NuU.  Gen.^  i.  p.  259.)  A 
ruBning  twiggy  shrub,  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  in  its 
native  swamps,  in  Virginia  and  Carolina;  intro- 
duced in  1810.  Leaves  opaque,  oblong-oval,  at- 
tenuated towards  the  base,  entire,  the  under  side 
veiny  and  pubescent,  deciduous.  Scales  of  the 
buds  purple,  villous.  Younger  branches  villous. 
Sexes  dioecious.  Flower  buds  and  pedicels  villous. 
Flowers  disposed  in  sessile  umbeled  groups,  3^5 
in  a  group.  Perfect  stamens  9.  Oland-like  bodies 
large,  orange  vellow.  Fruit  larger  than  that  of 
Zr.  Benzoin,  oblong-ovate,  scarlet,  upon  thick  and 
distinct  pedicels  Cotyledons  large,  thick,  oily, 
attached  by  near  their  base  to  the  remainder  of  the 
embryo.  (Nutt.  Gen^  i.  p.  259.)  It  is  what  may  be 
deemed  the  male  sex  that  is  represented  in  Bot, 
Mag.y  t,  1470.,  and  our^.  1 172. ;  and  in  the  text  of  the  Bot.  Mag,  is  the 
following  interesting  information  by  Dr.  Sims,  on  the  structure  of  its 
flowers.  There  were  9  perfect  stamens, and  an  imperfect  ovary;  and  6 
glands  on  short  pedicels,  resembling  so  many  little  yellow  mushrooms,  with 
a  warty  pileus :  the  anthers  had  2  cells  each.  (Bot.  Mag.)  L.  Pseudo-J^^R- 
zoin  Michx.  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Sims  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  147L)  to  be  either 
identical  with,  or  a  slight  variation  from,  this  species,  llie  only  plant 
which  we  have  seen  beanng  the  name  of  L.  Diospy  nis  is  at  White  Kmghts, 
where  it  so  closely  resembles  L.  Benzdm,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  our 
mind  that  Dr.  Sims's  conjecture  was  right. 

m  8.  L.  (B.)  iESTiVA^Lis  L.     The  summer  Laurel,  or  Willouhieaved  Bay, 

IdeiUifieation.    Lio.  Sa,  5S9. ;  Syit,  384. ;  Mart  Mill,  Na  S4. ;  Willd.  9d,  PI., 2.  p.  485. 
S^mmifntei.    L.  en^rvla  MML  Diet,  Na  a ;  L.  Eudsmus  Bstlvkfls  Nuit.  Cfen.,  1.  p.  259. ',  Pond  bush, 

Jmer. ;  Sommcr  Lorbeer,  Oer. 
Engnuring.    CatesU  Car.,  2. 1 88. 

Spec.  Ckar.^  S^c,  Leaves  oblong-acuminate,  entire,  glabrous,  veiny,  deci- 
duous. Flowers  in  umbels.  Sexes  pcrfygamous.  (Nutt,  Gen,, i.  p.  259.) 
Dr.  Sims  has  noted,  incidentally,  in  the  Bot,  Mag,^  1. 14*70.,  that  there 
are  two  different  specimens  of  the  L.  aestivalis  in  the  Banksian  herbarium ; 
that  one  of  them,  the  flowering  specimen  from  Jacquin's  herbarium,  is 
evidently  a  specimen  of  the  L.genicul^ta  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  H71.;  and  that  the 
other,  in  the  leaves,  is  similar  to  the  L.  Diosp^rus  Bot,  Mag.,  u  1470. 
Farther,  Dr.  Sims  has  noted,  1. 1471.,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  to  which 
species  L.  lastivalis  really  belongs,  and  that  if  Linnsus  had  meant  the  cha- 
racter of  supra-axillary  branches  to  describe  that  the  buds  are  produced 
below  the  branches,  and  not  in  the  axils  of  them,  it  is  as  applicable  to  the 
allied  L,  Diospjrus  and  L.  genicul^ta.  (Bot.  Mag,,  1. 1470.)  A  shrub, 
about  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Virginia,  in  the  swamps  which  inter- 
sect the  pine  barrens.  Litroduced  in  1775.  Tlicre  was  a  plant  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  some  years  ago,  which  is  since  dead. 
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■  9.  L.  asniCULA'TA  Midu.  The  kiiee-i\eieil-branc^ed  Laurel,  or  Say. 
mer..  I.  PlMI.  :  Pen.  BtFixi*-!  I-P-4M.  i  WnIL  FL  Cir.,  p.  133. : 
i  Bot.  Hig..  I.  UTI. 

~     LlM.j  C.BMtTiUi  ftWd.  ap.  FL,S.p.Kt., 

LI4TI.1  indwrjlf.  I17S. 

^^we.  dor.,  ifc.  Brancbe*  divaricate  and  flesaotn.  I>eave3  cuneate-oblong, 
mostly  obtnsc,  about  \\  in.  lone,  in  mnny  instances  less  than  hairan  inch 
wide,  entile,  glabrouB,  except  upon  the  under  nde  near  the  base.  Floweni 
in  terminal  small  umbela,  that  are  upon  con- 
spicuous footstalks  and  smooth.  Anthers 
unequally  4-celled.  Sexes  polyeamous. 
{Ntdt.  Gen.,i.  p.  259.)  Kuttall  adds  that 
this  kind  crows  from  SfL  to  12ft.  high,  9 
and  that  tne  branches  are  flexuous,  grey, 
smooth,  and  so  remarkably  divaricated  a 
to  giTe  a  characteristic  appeaiance  to  th 
pods  which  they  border;  and  that  its  nativ 
localities  are,  invariably,  sandy  swamps,  and 
the  margins  of  lagoons,  from  Virginia  to 
Florida.  Dr.  Sims  has  noted  that  the  "'^ 
xigzag  direction  and  deep  colour  of  the  branches  distinguish  the  L.  genicutata 
at  hrat  sight  i  and  that  be  could  not  perceive  in  its  bark  any  of  the  aromatic 
■cent  BO  remarkable  in  most  of  the  genua,  and  which  is  so  clearly  pcrcep- 
tibte  in  X.  Seradin.  Pursh  state*  that  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the 
berries  dobose  and  scarlet.  We  received  a  plant  of  this  species  from  Bar- 
tram's  Botanic  Garden,  in  1831  ;  it  appeared  very  distmct;  but,  owing 
to  the  crowded  slate  of  our  garden,  and  the  want  of  moisture,  it  died  in  the 
summer  of  1834.    Price  of  plants,  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

App.  I.     Half-hard^  Species  ofLawdcea. 


wdleJ  |ic«uttt«rciiniphiir  li  JSutaai  baa  (1m  tne  b;  i^lulni  tbe  wuod  ipio  inull  pticn, 
iM  4liUinii(  II  with  mm  In  u  Inn  nian,  »tciwI  wfth  Hi  (Vthen  w  *ood«i  pot,  in  Ihe  (idIIdv 
<r*Mc)i>iiR«  Rnw  It  placed,  to  vhlcb  the  cniphoT  Hlhen*  H  » ilM<  wllb  lb>  ■tam  sftbcwilH. 
till  It  iM  of  almiini^  while,  hhI  In  nrr  nwllputtcls,  but,  aftat  beln(  HdliUlM,  H  !•  con. 
HsBaiMBUwhnBtaiitiMiinKelntbeilRiM.  TtiimniihaT  uwd  Di  Europe  !•  chtcHT  tmportfd 
tnm  inn.    Qunphor  oil  l<  obUliiHl  by  nuklns  n  Incdilin  In  Ihe  Rwili  at  ihe  tm,  wid  inKitliiB 

■  ■■ulQle  el  rn),  lbni«li  which  tin  up  exuiln,  rrw- -"-^  •< "  i-'M^^.^h.  ^i.»~u. 

In  StIIUi  ivdMU  lbs  nin^ar  InrliaiinimHilitqit  In 


oil  !■  obt^n«(b)r  iklnnnlng. 
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^  uf  ttii  IiUnd  or  Cnloo,  ud  oUicT  niiti  o<  tin  El 

icrLo,  ind  the  lile  dT  Frucc,  Thm  It  IicuIijtiu  ~ 
m^pUnt,  In'  ■■  ■ 


PuU,  mm  oktcta  jouDi pluM  b»e  been  rdw^lD  18£7,'1HS,  uid  1S99,  uid  theH  pUnti  ban  lUod 
Die  wintH  la  the  op«  Zi  th«  6a  menl  jtm,  with  tci;  litU*  prnecUoD.  It  wel)  iaanm  ■  tfU), 
tbenlbre,  uilnft  i  cauemtlTe  nil,  la  Brttlah  nrdnii. 

I  C  Cduiii  D:  Demi  LUknii  CtHk  L. ;  L.  ClnouiDmum  BDt.  Xip.  j  /'(n«  ClMit  Spr. ;  the 
WiUCInn«i>«i,AAJI(|i,t,5S6.,  which  HauIlTaiKCeThimirhen  It  ami  to  lb*  height  cfS)  ft.  DT 
BO(t,  with  liirB»pn™idlnjh™nchet,lilhoujhl  to  be  nothing  mem  lh»nCvtniiaiinwUd«tit». 

win-  i^Kiwi  stoirti  WwAv  (» l*ii  orifcr,  nitJTH  of  J»p«i,  Mexico,  the  Cipc  of  Good  Hone, 
indorNnSDUth  Wi]ei,indunuUr  keHln(neiubouKi,wlUbe(aandniiiiaanIe«in  ouilTamii 
~     em,  ve  hare  no  doubt,  could  duJw  i  muizb  better  appeuuce  ifunit  ■  fluBl 


CHAP.    XCIV. 


OP   THE   HALP-HARl 


or  tbeK,  {>n'™l>>'l!  thiDitlTHorKtw  Hallind, 
flndon  agdnu  ■  conKmUrt  will. 

inlhe  Honlcullural 


a  ottawinfM  C».,  BoL  Ob.,  hi.,  itood  out  with  lu  U  B*;i*uer 
(« (bur  jmit,  but  wu  kilted  in  the  •piini  of  IS3E. 

OmWA  iMMOrMWIa  Ciin.  Ijb.  II7&)  li  ■  reer  elecwil  plant,  ■ 
wUieor  Mew  Soulh  Wnlee,  when  It  gnwi  to  the  height  a/^4  tt.  oi 
Sit  AplmlbMetmdoDllDthinl  or  (be  (toreit  Kew,  Mnce  IBSG. 
OoMrtif  h«lr  vnn  ttn. 

a  WHiiMau  H.  £r.  [jVi.  im,lt7&]li>I»aiiUlTeorNewSauth 
Wale*,  uid  li  conddered  equIlT  hudv  with  Q.  mnaulQUUiL 

SUnccAnMriiB.  Br^Vent.  lbln.,&)  fl,  auiMM  RBr.t 
iBd  S.pwAHtnm*  B.  Br.,  BoL  Ceb.,iS3.,  ud  our  jb.1179.  t  htn 
•tood  ootTi  Ih*  Honlcultunl  BMeti^  Oiitei  elncc  1% 

It  tapnbAtothMiBntaribt«FMi«b*lHi^DI  to  ifali  vder  m 
eqiuIlT  lutij  wtth  tlioee  ibDr*  muBwnted )  end  we  thouM  hne 
no  barilaUoo  Is  uHitini  that,  ^alnu  ■  lued  ••]■,  with  ittiw  hut- 

hout  oe  Bon  emr  flne  diT7<ul  the  l^niMia*  night  be  exhibited  In 
(b*  dbuta  <tf  LcndoB  in  iRMet  Tigou  ud  bisiiiT  thao  thef  are  in 
tbilt  natln  cdmliT.  nu  tuj  be  tboartt  a  bold  aBenkin  i  but,  ai 
tthoMigMdln  thacaMOf  fHcaandraiiiglMluin,  weiccno  rewon 
wtai.  If  theMMa»w«napiiUed,tlw>aineibautdi»t(BUowliiibe 
caK  of  an  the  piinti  of  thli  vet;  Intetntlng  ordB. 


CHAP.    XCV. 

or   THE  RARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OF  THE   ORDER    THYHELAVEX. 

TnxaB  belong  to  two  genera,  Dkphae  L.  and  Dfrca  L.,  whkh  have  the 
roUowing^ ■— 


CHAP.  XCV. 


THYMELA^CEA.     DA^PHNE. 
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/>a'phnb  L.  Calyx  inferbr,  somewhat  aalver-ohaped ;  in  most,  of  some  other 
colour  than  that  of  the  leaves,  and,  from  its  sht^e  and  colour,  resemblinc; 
a  corolla:  segments  of  its  limb  4,  deep,  ovate,  or  oblong,  imbricate  in  aesti- 
vation. Stamens  8,  in  two  rows ;  the  filaments  with  but  a  short  part  dbtinct 
from  the  tube  of  the  calyx ;  the  anthers  not  prominent  beyond  it.  Ovary 
solitaiy.  Ovule  solitary,  pendulous.  Style  very  short.  Stigma  capitate. 
Fruit  an  ovate  carpel,  piupy  externally.  Seed  1,  pendulous.  Shrubs. 
Inner  bark  silky.  Most  of  the  kinds  evergreen.  Leaves  entire,  in  most 
alternate ;  if  not  alternate,  opposite.  Flowers  terminal  or  axiilaiy,  mostly 
in  groups,  highly  fragrant.  Tne  whole  plant,  in  most,  perhaps  in  all, intensely 
acnd  and  dangerous.  {Smith  Eng,  Flora ;  lAiuU,  Nat,  Sjfti, ;  Brown  Prod,, 
and  observation.^ 

Di'^RCA  X.  Calyx  mferior,  funnel-shaped,  ending  in  4  (Du  Hamel  has  stated 
in  the  **  essential  character"  5)  unequal  teeth :  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  hence,  and  from  its  figure,  resembles  a  corolla.  Stamens  8,  arising 
from  the  middle  of  the  calyx,  and  prominent  beyond  its  tip,  unequal. 
Ovary  solitary.  Style  thread-shaped,  extending  a  little  beyond  the  sta- 
mens. Stigma  a  sunple  point.  Fruit  a  dry  carpel.  Seed  1,  pendulous. 
D.  palustris  L,  is  the  only  species  described ;  and  is  a  low  shrub,  that  has 
upright  branches,  a  very  tough  bark,  and  flowers  3  together.  (Du  Ham,, 
Bot,  Beg^  Lindl,  N,  S.,  and  observation.) 


Genus  I. 


LisJ 


-HI  J   I     A  I 


1>ATHNE  L.    The  Daphne.    Lm.  Syst.  Oct6ndria  Monog^nia. 

idemmeaUam.    Lin.  Gen.,  19S. ;  Jom.  Oen.  PI.,  77. ;  Lam.  111.,  t.  89a ;  flmith  Eng.  Flora,  8.  dl  SS& 

Sgmomyme.     Thymela^a  Tvmrn.  Intt,,  t  36&,  Gttrtn.,  t  39. 

DerHtatiom.  D^^kni  if  aiserted  by  Lindley,  and  tome  other  botanuta,  to  ha^e  been  the  Greek  name 
vt  the  it&aeiu  racem&iui,  or  Alexandrian  laurel,  into  which  it  ii  fkbled  that  Daphne  waa  chaoind. 
**  Why  the  name  bac  been  applied  to  the  ihrubc  now  called  Diphne,  it  if  not  eaay  to  fay."  {Lin^/Boi, 
Seg.,t.  1177.)  It  if  f tetcd  in  Reec*fl  Cyetop^dia,  under  Xa&ruf,  that  L,  n6bilif  <*  if  certainly 
the  bapkmi  of  IMofooridef|^and,  comequently,  the  claffical  buirel.     It  if  ftiU  called  by  the  fame 


aimong  the  modem  Greeks  ;**  this  if  Atfo  the  popular  belief  (See  St.  Pierre'f  E'tudea  de  lm 
Naiurr,  Lempfiere'f  Class.  Diet,  Ac  Ac)  Suppodng  the  Dapkni  to  have  been  the  Ladruf  n6- 
bilia,  or  bay  tree,  it  ia  ea»y  to  account  for  itf  being  applied  to  thif  ^nuf,  the  D.  Menireitm 
beinff  fbrmerly  caDed  the  dwarf  bay  in  England ;  and  nearly  all  the  apedef  retaining  the  namea  of 
lanicole  and  laureola  in  lYance  and  Italy. 

Description,  S^c,  Undershrubs,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  natives  chiefly  of 
Europe,  but  partly  also  of  the  cooler  parts  of  Asia,  including  Japan  and 
China.  Tlie  odour  of  some  of  the  species  is  very  agreeable ;  and  the  bark  of 
ail  of  them  is  acrid.  They  are  all  beautiful,  and  rather  difficult  to  propagate, 
except  by  seeds.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  nom  U, 
to  29,  Gd.  for  all  the  sorts,  except  D,  Mezereum,  and  D,  Laur^la,  which 
are  6d,  each. 

A.  Leaves  dedduout, 
m  \.  D.  MszE^REUM  L.    The  Mezereon  Daphne,  or  common  Mezereon, 

Uent^fieaUim.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  pLfiOa;  WUld.  Sp.  PI,  8.  p.  415.;  Mill.  Diet,  n.  2.;  Smith  Eng. 
Flora,  8.  pi  8S& ;  I^d.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

gyntffiwra.  Spune  CNiire,  Spurge  Flax;  Flowerinff  &|urge,  Parkinson \  Dwarf  Bay,  GeranI; 
Laureole  femelle,  Boif  gentil,  M^fereon,  Boif  )oTi,  Fr. ;  gcmeiner  Seidelbaat,  or  Kellerbali, 
Oer. ;  Pkperachtige  Daphne,  Diite* ;  Laureola  fiemina,  BiondeUa,  Camelia,  Ital. ;  Laureola  hem- 


DeriMuom.    Mesereum  and  Meiereon  are  faid  to  be  derired  from  madxaryon,  the  Fenian  name  for 

thif  ahruK 
emgroBhigs.    Eng.  Bot,  1 138L ;  OSd.  FL  Dan.,  t  868. ;  and  our>i!g.  118a 

^)ec.  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  deciduous.  Flowers  distributed  over 
the  branches  in  threes  mostly,  and  in  pmrs  and  fours,  expanded  before  the 
leaves  are  protruded.  A  native  of  the  woods  of  northern  Europe.  {WiUd,, 
Smth,  and  obs.)    Found  in  woods,  but  rare,  in  the  south  and  west  of 
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England ;  growing  to  the  height  of  4ft.»  and  flowering  in  February,  Blarch, 
or  April. 

VarieHos, 

A  D.  M.  2  Jiore  albo  has  white  flowers  and  yellow  fruit. 
*  D.  M.  3  auiumndie,  —  This  is  a  remarkably  distinct  variety,  not  fas- 
tigiate  in  its  mode  of  growth,  but  spreading;  also  with  l^^J^gct  leaves 
than  the  species,  and  producing  its  flowers  in  autumn.  These  are 
very  seldom  succeeded  by  fruit,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  season 
at  which  they  are  produced.  It  is  a  most  desirable  shrub,  being 
commonly  covered  with  its  gay  pinkish  blossoms  from  November  to 
March.  It  is  rare  in  the  nurseries  about  London ;  and  is  principally 
propagated  by  the  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York. 

Deicriptiony  ^c.    The  mezereon  is  a  well-known  shrub,  much  valued  in 
our  gardens  and  shrubberies  for  the  beauty  both  of  its  flowers  and  fruit.     It 

f>roduces  its  agreeably  fragrant  flowers  in  February  or  March,  before  the 
eaves ;  when,  as  Cowper  has  beautifully  expressed  it,  its  branches  are 

**  Though  letfleM,  well  attirad,  and  Uiick  bewt 
With  Dliuhing  wrealhi,  invealing  «very  qmy.*'    Tktk,  book  ▼. 

The  whole  shrub  is  poisonous  to  human  beings, 
though  the  berries  are  a  favourite  food  for  finches, 
and  other  birds,  more  especially  the  robin.  The 
bark  is  powerfully  acrid :  it  is  used  in  France  for 
forming  setons  or  slicht  blisters,  and  is  very  effica- 
cious in  cases  where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  pro- 
duce a  slight  serous  discharge,  without  raising  a 
large  blister.  When  either  the  bark  or  berries  are 
chewed,  they  produce  violent  and  long-continued 
heat  and  irritation  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  The 
mezereon  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine;  but  it 
reauires  to  be  administered  by  a  skilful  hand. 
Wnen  the  berries  have  been  eaten  by  children  or 
others,  accidentally,  the  best  remedies  are  oil,  fresh 
butter,  linseed  tea,  milk,  or  some  other  kind  of/, 
emollient,  to  allay  the  violence  of  the  inflammation. 
The  branches  of  this  plant  afibrd  a  yellow  dye.  The 
mezereon  is  of  very  eas^  culture.  It  is  generally 
propagated  by  seeds;  which,  if  suffered  to  ^t  dry 
nefore  they  are  sown,  will  remain  two  years  m  the  soil ;  but  which,  if  sown  in 
autumn  immediately  after  gathering  them,  generally  come  up  the  following 
spring.  The  best  time  for  transplanting  this  shrub  is  in  Cktooer,  as  it  begins 
to  vegetate  very  soon  after  Christmas.  It  thrives  most  in  a  loamy  soil,  and 
in  an  open  situation ;  and,  when  it  is  properly  treated,  and  has  room,  it  will 
in  8  or  10  years  form  a  bush  5  ft.  or  6  fr.  high,  and  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  diameter. 
There  is  a  plant  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  6  ft.  high.  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  50f.  a  hundred;  and  of  the  autumn-flowering 
variety,  It,  6d.  a  plant :  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents  a  plant :  and  at  New  York, 
20  cents,  and  of  the  white-flowered  variety,  50  cents. 

m  2.  i>.  altaMca  Pail,    The  Altuc  Daphne. 

IdeiMjfaHon.    PtlL  FL  Roml,  1.  p.  53.  t  ^;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  SL  ^4S9l  j  Sinn  In  Bot  Ma*.,  L  U7&; 

Sifmomffimet,    Dnhni  altidque,  Laureole  de  Tkrtaria,  Pr. ;  Sibiritcher  SckMbait,  Gcr. 
SngrawHigt.    FdL  FL  Rom.,  1. 1  S6. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  187& ;  BoL  Cab.,  t  999.  $  and  our  >%.  118L 

Spec,  Char.,  i^c.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  glabrous.  Flowers  sessile,  in 
terminal  umbels,  about  5  in  an  umbel.  (Shm  m  Boi.  Mag.,  t,  1875.)  Bark 
reddish  brown  in  colour.  Leaves  oblone,  broader  towards  tfaie  upper 
extremity,  and  narrowed  downwards,  of^  a  somewhat  ghmcous  and 
yellowish  green,  the  latter  colour  prevailing  most  while  they  are  young. 
Flowers  white,  and  scentless;  produced  in  May  and  June.     Lobes   of 
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tbe  caljx.  rcvohite.  A  nBtire  of  the  Al- 
taic Alps,  in  Siberia.  (Ibid.)  In  the  A'auvfuu 
Du  Hamel,  it  is  stated  that  this  plant  bears  a 
atrikiog  resemblance,  in  its  geDeral  appearance, 
to  the  mezereon,  with  the  exception  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  disposed  intenninal  umbels, 
and  are  white  aad  scentless.  It  is  at  present 
not  very  commoDin  British  collcctioDB,  though 
it  well  deserrci  a  place  there,  from  its  neat 

uthabitorgrowth;  and  from  its  flowers,    h 
accession  to  those  o(  the  A 
1  mezereon.     Plants,  in  the  London 
«  St.  6d.  each. 

j>  3.  D.  alpiSa  £,    The  Alpine  Daphi 

L,  SnL,  571.  i  Wild.  &u  PL,  S.  II  tia.  i  Hill. 

.,  n.  {  mUd.  Arb.,  39, ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed-  ISX. 

unds  Jfon).  Plan!.,  i.  p.  II!. ;  Dtpbnt  . 

lourjlf.  list. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  lanceolate,  a  little  obtuse,  to- 

raeotoee  beneath,  deciduous.    Flowers  sessile,  anre- 

gate.   (tfiUd.  Sp.  PI.,  ii,  p.  +1S.,  and  obscrvationT)  A 

native  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  Geneva,  Italy,  and 

Austria;  where  it  erows  to  the  bdght  of  Sfl.,  flower- 
ing from  May  to  July.   It  was  introduced  in  lT5fi,  and 

it  frequent  in  collections. 

Darriplion,  ^.  A  low  branchy  shrub,  with  white 
flowen,  silky  on  the  outside,  which  come  out  in  clusters 
from  tbe  ddes  of  the  branches,  and  are  very  fragrant. 
They  appear  in  March,  and  ore  succeeded  by  roundish 
red  berries,  that  ripen  in  September.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
and  ia  very  suitable  for  rockwork;  as  the  roots  Rx 
themselves  de^ly  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 

B.  Erect.    Iteaeei  pertiileiti.     Floaert  lateral, 

■  4.  D.  Laukb'ola  L.     The  Laureola  Daphne,  or  ^urge  Laurel. 

Um^latiom.    Lin.  S|l  PI,  GlUt  Wllld.  %  PI.. S.  p.  US. ;  Smllb  En*.  Finn,  £.  p  St. i  HnA.  Fl. 

Scot..  119. ;  Jw).  Auilr.,  L  183,  (  I.i>dil.  I^t.,  (d.  1S36. 
Stmam^mtt.  l^i|itiDfi1d«>»ruii],  nl  Uurtola.G'ta.,  fuc  1.  7.  t&f  9,i  iMttdlx  Baa  SfH.,  KS., 
Oct.  fK,  ItOt.  >  Ttljmtim'^   ttaTto\M,  Sof.  Can,.  «.  n,  463. ;  Ue  Ereiiieai  II^IKi  LuirM* 

^>ee.  Char.,^r.     Evergreen.     Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  smooth.     Flowers 
in  aiilhtfy,  simple,  orooping  clusters,  thu  are  shorter  than  the  leaves : 
Bowers    in    each  about  6.     Calyx    obtuse. 
(Smith  Eng.  Fhra.,  ii.  p.  229.)      An  ever- 
green shrub  i  a  native  of  Britain,  and  most 
other  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods ;  growing  to 
the  height  of  3  (V.  or  4  ft.,  and  producing  its 
yellowish  green  flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  , 
clustera  of  5  each,  soon  aiieT  Christmas,  if<^ 
tbe  weather  be  not  very  severe,  and  continuing 
Sowenng  till  March.     Though  not  showy  in 
its  flowers,  it  is  a  valuable  plant  for  a  sbrub- 
btrj,  {pom  its  being  evergreen,  and  from  its 
thick,  glossy,  shining  leaves  being  disposed  in 

tufla  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  so  as  to  give  it  a  full  bushy  appear- 
muce;  which  has  a  good  effect  in  plantations,  where  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
duce masses  of  dark  green.  It  thrives  best  in  ^e  shade,  and  will  flourish 
in  situations  under  the  drip  of  trees,  where  few  other  plants  would  grow. 
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If  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  leaves  turn  back  with  a  kind  of  twist;  tod,  instead 
of  their  natural  pure  deep  green,  they  assume  a  brownish  tinge.  The  ber- 
ries are  oval,  green  at  first,  but  black  when  ripe;  and  they  are  a  favourite 
food  of  singing  birds :  though,  as  De  CandoUe  observes  in  the  Flore  Frm- 
^aitcy  they  are  poisonous  to  all  other  animals.  The  spuipe  laurel  is  ^opa- 
gated  by  seeds,  like  the  mezereon  ;  but,  as  they  will  remaia  two  years  in  the 
ground  before  they  vegetate,  they  are  generally  treated  like  haws,  and  kept 
for  some  time  in  the  rotting-heap.  It  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings; 
but  not  readily.  It  is  much  used  in  nurseries,  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft 
the  more  tender  species  of  the  genus ;  but  q^,like  alltheodier  daphnes,  it 
has  few  roots,  it  requires  to  be  transplanted  with  care. 

m  5.  D.  po'ntica  L.  The  Pontic  Daphne,  w  twin^flowered  Spurge  Laurei. 
Identmeatkm,    Lin.  Sp.  PL,  511. ;  Fall  FL  Hon.,  l.p.5i,%  WU1«.  Sp.  PL,  8,  ^  Ua  ;c  I^  Cut* 

aynonfffiuM.    ThymelsVt  p6ntica,  citrei  foliu,  Towm.  Um^  &  pi  180.  1 18a »  LmirMe  4u  ImwdH^ 

Fr. ;  Fbntifcher  SiedeltMst,  Ger. 
EngravimgB.    Tourn.  Itin.,  3.  t  180. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t.  1S8S. ;  and  our  Jig.  1184. 

Spec,  Char.y  Sfc,  Evergreen.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  glabroup.  Flowers 
bractless,  glabrous,  in  many-flowered  upright  clusters,  each  of  the  long 
partial  stalks  of  which  bears  two  flowers.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  ]an<^edlate, 
long.  (Spreng,)  A  native  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5(1.,  and  producing  ito  greenish  yellow  flowers  in 
April  and  May.    It  was  introduced  in  1759,  and  is  firequmt  in  coUectioos. 

Varwtiet, 
«  D.  /?.  2  ri^ra  Hort.  has  red  flowers,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid.     It 

is  rather  more  tender  than  the  species. 
A  D.  j9.  3/b/itf  variegalis  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836,  has  variegated  Itovts. 

Descriptum,  ^c.  The  whole  plant,  in  genera) 
appearance,  strongly  resembles  the  common 
spurge  laurel ;  but  the  leaves  are  more  oval,  and 
snorter;  and  the  flowers,  which  are  disposed  in 
twos  instead  of  fives,  are  yellower,  and  of  a 
sweeter  scent.  The  leaves  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  lemon  tree,  espedaljy  in  colour; 
whence  Toumefort's  trivial  name.  When  bruised, 
they  smell  like  those  of  the  elder.  This  fine  plant 
was  first  discovered  by  Toumefort,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  on  hills  and  in  woods ;  and  Pallas 
says  that  it  is  also  found  in  Siberia, in  thick  woods, 
and  in  the  valleys  which  occur  between  the  ridges 

of  loftv  mountains.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  the  win- 
ters of  the  cJimateof  London  without  protection ;  but,  being  disposed  to  put  forth 
its  young  shoots  very  early,  they  are  often  injured  in  exposed  situations,  by  the 
spnng  fi'osts;  "an  inconvenience  which  probably  might  be  avoided  by  planting 
it  in  thickets,  and  under  the  shelter  of  trees.*'  (Bot,  Mag*,  1. 1882.)  It  thrives 
best  in  soil  similar  to  that  usually  prepared  for  American  plants,  on  the  shady 
side  of  a  wall,  or  in  some  other  sheltered  situation,  where  it  will  form  a  very 
handsome  bush,4ft.  or  5  ft.  hieh,  and  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  diameter.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated by  seeds  or  cuttings.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U,  6d,  each. 

*  6.  X).  Thymelje'a  L.     The  Thymelasa,  or  MUkwort-4ike,  Daphne. 
Ideni&leaiion.    Vahl  Symb.,  L  p.  S&  >  WUId.  Sp.  PL,  S.  pc  ia6. 


Olive;  La  Thymelie,  Fr. ;  aaUoier  Seidelboat,  Qer. 
Derivation.     rbymclA'a  ii  probably  derived  ft'om  thymoi.  poison,  and  elaia,  or  eUta,  Uie  olive  tree, 

in  tefgience  t»  the  poiMoouaQuaAitiea  of  Uw  platit,  and  its  slight  resemblance  to  tbe  olive. 
Engrai^Mgf,    Oer.  Pvov.,  fe.  17.  f.  %  i  Pluk.  Alia,  t.  ifi9.  f  8. ;  and  om Jig.  1189. 

Spec,  Char^  Sfc,   Evergreen.  Stem  much  branched.  Branches  simple,  warted. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  broader  towards  the  tip,  crowded.    Flowers  axillary. 


CHAP.  XCT.  rHTMELATEX.       DK'PHVE. 

wemk.  (faU  fymb^  I.  p.  S8.)  A  native  of  Sjnin,  snd  of  the 
ndghbourtiood  of  Mootpelier,  where  it  Tarma  a  rhrub  3ft.  high, 
flowering  from  February  to  April.  Introduced  in  1815;  but 
rare  in  coUectioDi-  The  leaves  are  of  a  glaucous  hue ;  and  the 
tawen,  which  are  Koduced  in  cliuters  on  the  aides  of  the 
bnncfaes,  are  of  a  Yellowish  green;  they  are  inconsnicuoua,  and 
the/  we  nicceeded  br  bidbII  bai-ies,  which  are  yellowUh  when 
lipe.  The  plant  requires  to  be  kept  warm  and  dr; ;  and  to  be 
gmm  in  acadf  peat,  kept  in  an  equable  d»rec  of  moisture.  _  For 
Om  TCMOO,  thts  and  other  specien  of  ZMipbiie  form  rery  suitable 


ti  for  being  grown  together  in  a  daphneliun,  i: 
IS  die  heaUia  man  encetum. 


•  T,  D.  T^BTmr-XAfju  L.    The  Tortoiv-raira,  or  tiherykmed,  Daphne 

I    tin.  ^,Sja  I  WtDd.  8|i  Fi.,  a  n  <[7.  i  I0M.  Ol, 


,  .    Leb.ku,37Li^Uf.  It,  SLiFL41ncmt.35L|Uid 

Spir.  Clar.,  ^.    Leave!  permstent,  obovate,  nerved, 
dky,  houy-     Flowera  seuile,  lateral,  aggrtgate,  ' 
■mbricated  wtth  scatea  at  the  base,    {fahl S^iA.)  ; 
A  nidve  of  the  aouth  of  Fiance,  where  it  grows  1 
to  the  height  of  3  ft-,  flowering  from  May  to  July,  j 
Cnltitatedbj  Miller  in  17.19,  and  now  ft^ent  in 
coUectioni.     This  species  is  remarkable  for  the 
"     I*  and  silkineas  of  its  leaves,  and  the  white 
c  of  the  whole  plant.    The  flowers  are 
\,  ydlowiah,  sesaile,  and  come  out  in  thick 
cmun.    llie  plant  is  very  suitable  for  rockwork, 
aa  its  branchea  are  weak,  irr^ular,  and  scarcely      _ 
%Koni ;  it  reouires  a  warm  dry  aituation,  exposed  ''Y 

to  the  sun.     Plants,  in  the  Loudon  nurseries,  are  U.  Od,  each. 

•  &  i>.  (?  T.")  pvub'scbns  L.     Ilie  pubescent  Daphne. 

V'iW"«    TllnB'l''* 'i^'™'  Tuton-nire  (lilli>.p»ilnciiii1iiiiIlt,Kd]iR  amnkiiBidnr,  jViat^, 
jMim  THIiJm.  Hon.  f/Mml,-  MitatiiMiiajiat  Orr. 

kufi  tbrllilvtlnnd. 
In  AuHFte  by  Jiftiuhi . 

•  9.  D.  (?  T.)  TOHtNTo'sA  Lam.     The  tomentose  Daphne. 


7.':f,^-:xv^£. 


—. , , Ji  SsidL,  t  .„  ,   .. 

■w^W.  I  K  Du  HmL,  I.  S.  i  WUwMIb  D^^Dfbat,  p,  3S 

»— 1»>    il.uniwB0HLJI«.,tS&,?l).auirtaif'a*(eWw».,  1.p.».  ;D<iphn<d*aCa 

Lai«at>  I  FnllB  He  SuW,  fr. ;  aoinpniMtrtaw  ariiWW.  Orr. 
tiimtit.    FLaivB,LSaiSaikh  SpicIL,  LAi  But  lh».  l«a.>  N.  DuHnn,  LI 

^  L  law.  i  (M  m  /f.  iin.     . 
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Spec,  Ckar,^  ^c.  Leaves  obovate,  glabrous  and  glossy 
above,  and  hirsuteiy  villous  beneath.  Flowers  in 
terminal  groups.  Calyx  externally  silkily  villous; 
its  lobes  ovate,  obtuse.  ( IViksironif  quoted  in  Bot, 
Reg,,  t.  822^  A  low  shrub,  with  prettv  pinkish 
blossoms.  Found  abundantly  on  low  hills,  andon 
the  banks  of  rivers,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  (l.,  and  flowers  from  Janu- 
ary to  June.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Toumefort  in 
the  Isle  of  Candia  (the  ancient  Crete) ;  and  after- 
wards by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
1787.  It  was  introduced  in  1752,  and  is  frequent  in 
collections.  It  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  daph- 
netum.  Grafted  plants,  grown  in  a  border  sheltered 
from  the  north  by  a  wall,  thrive  well ;  and  form  thick 
bushes,  with  nearly  level  heads,  covered  with  flowers. 
The  branches  always  take  an  upricht  direction,  and 
are  tipped  with  groups  of  pale  pink  blossoms,  which 
are  extremely  frwant,  and  expand  very  early  in  the 
sprine.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nuraeries, 
U,  6a.  each. 


m  11.  D,  (c.)  NEAPOLiTA^NA  Lodd,    The  Neapditan  Daphne. 

Jdeui^fUoHeit.    Lodd.  Bot  C«h..  t  719.  s  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1898. 
S^mampme.    JX  colllna  /3  noipoUUna  UitdL  in  Boi,  Beg.,  t  822. 

Lodd.  Bot  Catx,  1 7ia  ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  821 ;  and  our^.  118& 


En 


1188 


Spec,  Char,^  ^c,  "  This  pretty  plant  is  surely  a  mere  variety  of  D,  collina, 
from  which  it  differs,  as  far  as  we  can  observe,  after  comparing  the  living 
plants,  chiefly  in  the  want  of  pubescence  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaves.  Like  many  other  plants  with  which  the 
catalogues  and  floras  of  the  present  day  are  augmented,  it  is 
a  sport  of  nature,  which  the  ingenious  acuieness  of'^  mo- 
dem botannts  have  brought  into  notice;  but  which,  if 
unmolested  upon  its  native  hills,  would  quickly  have  patted 
away  inio  the  type  from  which  it  iprat^,  (lAndley  in  Bat, 
Reg,,  U  822.)  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens  since  1822.  Price  of  plants 
2t,  6d,  each. 

«  12.  Z>.  (c.)  OLBoi'DBs  L.    The  Olive-like  Daphne. 

tdeniUleaikm.  Lin.  Mant,  SR. ;  SchrcJlx  Dee,  15. 1 7.;  Wtlld.  9pi  PI.,8.  p.  483. ; 

Bckh.,  &  p^  191  i  Stmi  in  Bot  Mm.,  1 1917. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  edT  1836. 
Stfumumet,    ChamcdaphnOldca  crtuea  if^ite.  E*ot.,  44  t  il :   Tlmnelcm 

ertUea  ote«  folio  utriuaque  glabro  Tbum.  Cor.,  4L :  IMphno  «allclfl»1ia  Lam. 

EnofO.,  3.  p.  433. 2  Laur^  k  FeuiUM  d*OUvler,  Fr,  -,   OenMumbUmtger 

SeldelDaat,  XSer. 
Emgmtlmgi.    Alpln.  Exot,  1 431 ;  Sehrcb.  Dee.,  13L  1 7. ;  Bet  Mag.,  1 191T. ; 

Bot  c2k^  t  Sga.  2  and  wtjlg.  1180. 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c,  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  terminated  with 
a  minute  mucro,  glabrous  upon  both  sides.  Flowers  ter- 
minal, sessile,  a  few  toother,  and  surrounded  by  leaves, 
that  in  some  measure  involucrate  them.  (^Bot,  Mag,^  U 
1917.)  A  native  of  Crete,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
2  ft.,  and  produces  its  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  It  is  less  showy  in  its  flowers  than  D,  colUna,  but 
is  deserving  of  cultivation  from  its  nearly  glossy  and  pointed 
leaves,  and  neat  habit  of  growth.  It  was  introduced  in  1 8 1 5. 
Price  of  plants^  in  the  London  nurseries,  \$,  6</.  each. 

•  13.  D,  (c.)  SERI'CBA  Vahl,    The  sAVy'ltaved  Daphne. 

Ideni^fieaiitm.    Vabl  StidIx,  1.  p.  28. ;  Witld.  fipu  PL.  2.  p.  403. 

^'Sf^TS**-.  '*i??*'^,f' *"?  ®*«f.^*l?  •"•*»•  ^<»^  '^'"•^  ^^'*  •!•  \  DAplnie  oIccffMa  tm. 
Emqfd.,  8L  pi  484. ;  SeidenarUger  SeidellMMt,  Gtr.  • 


rHYMCLArB^.       i>A'PHNE. 


Ml.  "W**"".  ■Wile.  lUht 
ind  to  bJkVe  pujpUui  llDwnm  j  but 

D.  £r«(.     LeaKft periittent.     Fhuiertm  Racema. 

»  15.  ZJ.  (tNi'divm  Z..     Tbe  Gnidium,  or  Flar-leaned,  Daphne. 

Un^taOm.    Un.  Sp.  PL,  311. ;  Hin    DIcL.  n.  T.  i  WUId.  Sp.  n,  !.  p.  *9a  i   Lodd.  CM.,  e4. 

4H<nH).  nir«lv'>  JiilU'  11°)  BnIL  Flu,  iE3.-,  ^nt  Flu,  UounUlD  Widoir  Wi;1i  i  Dipbnf 

GnUiiin,  Luirtdla  k  Pantmie,  fr. ;  RIipinbliitulKet  SeUcHivt,  Qer. 
EntramgM,    Ladd-Bot  Ca^  t.  UO.i  wHleuiji^.liga 

^e.  Char.,  8[c.  Evergreeo.  Leaves  linmr-lanceolBte,  with  a  cuspidate  tip. 
flowers  in  tenninal.panicled  racecnea.  {WUldS)  A  native  of  Spain,  Italy, 
md  Narimnne,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
8ft.,  aad  flowera  froio  June  to  Augiut.  It 
was  iDiroduced  in  1797,  and  is  frequent  in 
collectioiw.  An  elegant  little  shrub,  with  ter- 
Diiiial  panicles  of  aweet-smelling  pink  flowers, 
which  are  succeeded  by  smell,  globular,  red 
berriea.  The  same  deleterious  propertiea  are  J 
attriNilal  to  this  shrub,  as  to  the  common 
mezereon.  It  is  rather  tender,  but  would  be 
mitable  for  conserrative  rockwori.  Dr. 
Lindle;  obserre*  of  this  plant,  that  both  it 
and  Paaaerinatinctdria  are  used  in  the  south 
of  Europe  to  dye  wool  yellow,  {N.  S.  of 
Bu.)    Tbe  price  of  plants,  in  tbe  London  nurseries,  is  2i.  Sd.  each. 

E.  Prottrale.     Lamet  pertitlenl.     Fioweri  leminai,  aggrrgale. 

L  IS.  D.  0«eo'bum  L,     The  Oarland-flawer,  or  trailing.  Daphne. 

UamttUm.    Llii.%,HL,fl|(t,  571.)  WiUd.  Bp.  PL,  &  n  421 1  But  Uig,  L  31S.)  Laid.  CM. 

4n»wi.    Cnctnm  jr>lM.SlU.,Ml.  Ow  Birt.,SILi_wa)>1t1fieh>BdRS*ldcniut,  0(r. 
Ifriwtg,.    Jtatr  Aim,  &  c,  «%  i  Sol  Vtf.,  t  313. !  Bet  CiU,  L  IBoa  i  ind  our^.  list 

Sptc,Qia:,^e.  Evergreen.  Stems  trailing.  Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrous^ 
nmcronate.  It  flowers  twice  a  year.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  aggr^ate, 
sessile,  red  upon  the  upper  side,  and  the  poups  of  them  are  surrounded  by 
lafci,  (WiUd.)  It  is  wild  in  Switcertand,  Hungary,  the  Pyrenees,  Mount 
Baldo,  Oermanj,  and  France,  where  it  grows  a  foot  high,  and  flowers  in 
April  and  September. 

*•  D.  C.  ifiEit  oariegdtu.  —  The  leaves  have  a  narrow  portion  of  yellow 

Bt  the  edges, 
t-  D.  C.  3J6rt  dJfto.— Clusiua,  in  his  Hitt.,  has 
•tateJ  that  the  speciea  varies  with  white 
fiowers.  (mUd.^.Pl.) 
Dftfr^Oim,  ^c.     Tlus  plant  is  seldom  more  than  ~ 
a  |R>ot  high,  but  it  is  ornamented  by  numerous  pink. 
■ah  Bowers,  which  are  disposed  in  terminal  umbels, 
Md  are  remarkably  fragrant.    The  berries  are  white, 
wall,  and  globose,  but  they  are  seldom  produced 
mEn^and.      The  plant  is  valuable  for  rockwork,  /         ..„, 

™  growing  in  pots,  on  account  of  its  dwarf  hsbit,  ' 
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and  die  beauty  and  delKhtfiil  finagrance  of  its  flowen.    k  is  oommonlj  propa- 
gated by  layers,  and  it  uirives  best  in  peat  adil,  kept  rather  moist. 

App.  i.    Hcty^-hardjf  Species  qfDiphne* 


m  D.  (MfdrvThuoIx  FL  Jaa,15gL»Bi»lw  I&  KanpC.t  16L,  Alt  Hort  Kaw..  ILpi  98^  K.  Du  Hsia* 
L  pL  88..  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836  :  IK  finfoilt  Lmm^Dkt ;  tbe  •wcet^oentad  Dtpbne.  Lavrtole  de  Chlnc^ 
Daphne  odonnt.  Ft. :  wohlriediCDder  SddelbMl,  G^rj  hat  the  Inret  lanceoUte,  tbin,  uaA  gMbroiu ', 
and  the  flovcn  tenBinal  and  leMite.  {Lots,  in  N.  Dm  Ham^  L  ^  A)  UU  •  BatftveorChlM«nd  4ipan. 
whidi  waa  Intioduoad  Into  Bfitate  in  rnif  and  fbnna  an  erect  ahruhk  neatly  rcfembUng  D.  p6ntica 
in  MMnl  anwanuioe.  The  bnmcfaea  ate  i^labroua,  and  theSoweiHy  wnldi  afe  diiiioagnin  terwdoa? 
ninbcJe,  aie  remarkably  tweet  The  lower  bode  are  pink  in  thctr  tzterior, 
and  th«  petala  of  die  flowen,  after  cxpanaioo.  are  pink  on  the  outside,  though 
they  are  white  withla  Jk  cdbn  waa  fint  brought  to  England  by  Beq)aiDUi 
Torrent,  Em.,  and  being  coBibunded  with  |he  D,  Indies  of  lianami,  ftian 
which  It  diflen  in  haTlhg  leaaile  flowers  and  alternate  leaves,  it  waa  at  flrti 
kept  In  theatove  By  degrees  It  was  tried  in  a  green-house,  and  la  now  ftnind 
toatandlntheopeiiairlnsfaeltCKdsilBaCIOML  D>  HmuA  tltmn  It  with  th> 
myrtie  and  tbe  onngeai  to  hardiness,  llicre  is  a  plant  in  the  Hortkultural 
Society*!  Garden,  whioh  haa  Hood  out  rinee  iMl 

•  IX  A  $  UriegHia  UM.  Cat.  td.  iSSEw  hasTarlqpted  leAtei,and  qmite 
white  flowerSk 

ft  D.  «.  3  riftra  IX  Don,  Brit  F1.  OMri.,  Sd  «f.,  tSML,  and  Mtil^  llSfiL, 
has  hutocolataleaTts,  and  flowers  of  a  rich  deep  pink  ooiour.  The  Sowers 
an  produced  wi  the  extremities  of  tbt  shoots ;  "they  are  of  a  da^  red 
hi  tM  bud  stsfte,  but  beeamejgalar  and  gloMy  aA«  «q 


an 


H 


fhere  are  phmta  in  the  ouisarr  oTMr.  O. 

~»ardy,  haTMg  home  a 
(aM0ei«  Mqet*  SB. 


ilth,  at  uUngtonJ'  which  appear  rtrj  nearly  b»dy,  haTfii(  bomeji 
considerable  degree  of  ftoH  wlthoDt 

1^I&) 
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_  D.  Mrida  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.  Oard.,  1st  ser.  t  ^Od.,  l^t  Reg.  t.  Utf.,  and 
our^.  1 198. ;  the  D.  delphinia  of  the  French  gardeners ;  and  the  D.  dau- 
phinii«  or  dauphin's  daphne,  of  the  Engfish  gardeners ;  has  the 
Dranchea  pubescent  wnen  young,  but  afterwards  becoming 
^isJbrooa.  Leayes  alternate,  oblong-eDlptic,  glossy  above,  and 
pidlMscent  beneath.  Flowers  in  terminal' groups,  nearly  ses- 
sile, and  covered  on  the  outside  with  Silky  hairs.  (SwL  ^r&. 
FL  Gard,)  This  is  a  hi^ly  esteemed  kind,  and  one  that  is 
much  propagated  in  the  London  nurseries.  It  grows  freely, 
has  large  nimdsome  glossy  leaves,  and  produces  its  purpGsb 
flowers,  which  have  a  most  deKghtfiil  firamnce,  in  great 
abuadance.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  2).  col- 
Hna  and  Z>.  od6ra;  nut  it  is  not  known  when,  or  by  whom, 
it  waa  originated.  It  is  generally  kept  in  the  green4iotise» 
but  would  succeed  perfeem  in  the  open  ur,  ifplimted  in  light 
sandy  soil,  against  a  soiitn  wall  wbeft  H  could  be  pmt^eled 
in  very  severe  weather^  U  flowers  under  gjlasa  in  February^ 
but  would  probably  be  a  month  or  six  weeks  later  hi  the 
open  ground.  (Swiei  sad  ImdL) 

iBTXimHealM,  the  Indtan  or ChlMse  «ii^ne,riaasnMnshriib, wllheciile 
entire  leaves,  and  terminal  sessile  Sowees.     Introduced  in  ISOO,  but  oiHCh 


more  tender  then  either  of  tbe  pteoeding  spedes, 
•  a  pof^r^em  WaL,  Ik  canp4blnn  WaL,  Is  a  Nnal  spedes.  Ai 
kind  of  pepar  has  been  made  in  India.    It  was  Introoueed  in  l894w 


tern  the  i«ier 


1193 
fit  nhlch  •  ioA 


Genus  II. 


'■     , 

DIUCAJEr.    The  DiRCA,i>r  Lbatber-WOOD,    Lm,  Sygt.  OetAndria 

Monogynia* 

jAf  idcirtfcm.    Ijn.  AmcHi.  Acad.,aBL  M>i  H.  Da  Bim.,  vol UL  p.  JSa i  Bot  Bef.,  t  flSBL 

autm$mr     fayuiitoVi  Oron.  rire.,  Ul 

aii*wlrfe»>   rrandh*i,  a  fountam;  Ihnh  ihe  pUi&t  bb^lhg  in  cilery  pbeen 

ii  1.  D.  PALU^STRts  L.    The  Marsh  IKrca,  or  Leather-twod, 

Jpnuf  mer.    Moor#ood»  BoisdeColiv  BoiadePloinb^/V,|  Svma.  Udertiote  «»r. 
awwi^gt.  JJm.  Amsm.  Acad.,  a  1 1 C  7.;  Ou  Kain.  Arh.7T.  t  SUl i  Bot  Ref.,  1 29l«i  and 
•ttrj^.il01 


Do 


CSAT^'XCTI.  SJNTALACBM.  IS  15 

'  SnoipUM,  ^.    A  low  decUiMus  shnib  .wM  dw  hriiit  of  *  minktUK  tree, 
•  natife  of  Vi^iniB,  wbefe  it  grows  ibout*  ft.or  6ft.  hi|b,  producfeig  ita 
ydlow  flowen  id  BCvdi  and  April.     It  wm  iiv- 
tniactd  b  t7M,  and  it  coaunoii  is  collectioD 

-eanh  (l»ub«.      It  baa  •  brandij'  and 

e  baUt,  aod  baa  a  tmnidity  at  the  baw 
n  epn  tnocli  on  the  mder  tide.  The  balk  ia 
brown  maA  ^gtbttm.  Llnngui  has  rcaMikerf 
tkat  the  wood  and  barii  an  to  toagh,  that  it-ia  ' 
wandf  poaa&le  to  divide  the  uibMance  oTdthar 
witboHt  a  knife,  lod  tfaia  quditv  baa  obtaiaad 
tar  the  pbM  the  Eii|^  aaineof  leather-wood. 
VW'IeBTea  are  laueeolat^  obloag,  alternate,  of 
a  pde  grev,  villoiu  beneath,  and  dedduoua. 
The  &>wera  we  produced  while  the  plant  ia 


.  in  Bi^jand,  ther  are  seldom,  if  e^  __ , 
ioHowwlb^  seeds.  Tbeb*d  oftbaahoot  of  the 
aaine  yesri*  cndoaed  in  the  bud  of  the  inAo- 
ccaeeaee.  Hie  ynng  planta  are  vtry  Hable  to 
be  «Men  by  soaila.  (Bot.fyg.)  Tbougb  quite 
a  tree  ia  ka  habit  of  tfowth,  it  ia  farel^  aaen  «n 
EngUnd  above  3  ft.  bi^.  In  Canada,  the  twiga 
are  used  Sor  rods,  and  the  bark  for  ro^,  baskets, 
&C.,  for  which  it  is  vary  suit^le,  beau;  equal  In 
•troigth  and  tenghneea  to  the  bark  of  the  lime 
tree^     In  British  mrdens,  D.  palustris  is  propa- 

gatedby  layers,  wEicfa  require  two  years  to  root  properly.  The  sni  in  which 
the  fdaot  grows  beat  is  peat  kept  moiet.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurscnes.  Si.  each ;  at  Bollwytler,  3  francs;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

A|^  L     Hay-hardy  Ugaeous  Plants  l>flonging  to  the  Order 
x)ufmeidcea, 

■ovn    nn nn Pj/^BtOi^  iiKiai  lolCalgbm  EuUt  Ninwrr,  KlBS-TaHd,  OMn,  la 


kiqukni  Lib.,  BoL  Oh.,  t  5«a,  the  chnTT-frulIsI  »a^a,  \t  Mm»>t]  tuadj.    R  !• 
a  ahnil),  um  i  ft.  bitb,  ■  oM&wt  of  Kew  HXlMd,  •Uoli  ■«*  iBUntaMA  tn  1817. 

-"-' rblto,  mpnaMllnlUT.iodUiiTaniuscnikd  bj  •  bnn-lkka  •«•* 

■lack  mbta  rt|ie,  ami  bm  m  lUiUns  wprrmtiaet  an  ihe  plul  wbgo  ptoauctd 


CHAP.  XCVI, 

OP   THK   HARDX  LIONEOOS   FLANTS   OF   THE  OHDZR  SJHTJLA^BM. 

Tbk  only  hardy  genus  is  K^ssd  L.,  to  which  the  following  character  i»- 

Kr'ss.J  L.  Flowers  bisexual  and  male ;  the  two  hinds  upon  distinct  plants, 
and  without  petali. — Bisexual  flower.  Cslyx  connate,  with  the  ovary  in  !tt 
lower  part;  it  has  a  free  A-parted  limb.  Stamens  5.  Ovarr  ovate,  contwnii^ 
I  pendnlous  ovule  (S^in  some  instances,  Natlalt).  Style  simple,  revoliite 
(curved  inwanla,  Rees's  Cydop.).  St^a  acute.  Fruit  a  roundieh  drii]>c : 
nut  elliptical,  acute,  angiiliu',somewhatirr^uh>r,BrooTedlengtbwise,contmB' 
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ing  1  seed  which  is  albuminous,  and  has  an  embryo  that  has  large  leafy  coty- 
ledons and  a  superior  radicle.  —  Male  flower.  Calyx  5-parted,  spreading. 
Stamens  5, 8, 1 0,  and  12 ;  surrounding  a  shield-shaped  gland  (  ?  an  unfonnol 
pistil). — Trees.  Leaves  alternate,  entire.  Inflorescence  axillary,  peduncled, 
of  1  flower,  or  several  aggregate  flowers.  ?  The  male  flowers  in  a  corymb. 
Fruit  red  or  blackish  purple,  sufiused  with  a  frosty  appearance.  (Nuii. 
Gen.^  Undl,  N,  S,  ofBoL,  Reeii  Cyd,,  other  sources,  and  observation.) 
OsY^Ris  L,  Flowers  apetalous,  unisexual,  at  least  in  efliect;  those  of  tne  2 
sexes  upon  distinct  plants. — Male.  Flowers  borne  in  lateral  racemes,  about 
3 — 5  in  a  raceme,  and  disposed  in  1 — 8  pairs,  with  a  terminal  odd  one. 
Calyx  spreadingly  bell-shaped,  3-parted;  its  cestivation  valvate.  Nectary 
disk-like,  3-comexed.  Stamens  3,  arising  from  the  nectary,  alternate  to  its 
angles,  and  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  ^yx ;  anthers  of  2  separate  lobes 
that  open  inwards.  (7\  Nees  ab  E.)  Scopoli  (/7.  Corn,)  nas  seen  the 
rudiments  of  an  ovary,  and  of  styles,  in  the  male  flower.  (WUld.  Sp.  PL) 
—  Female.  Flowers  solitary.  Calvx  urceolate;  its  tube  connate  vnth  the 
ovary ;  its  limb  free,  3-clefr.  Style  single.  Stinnas  3.  There  are  not 
any  rudiments  of  stamens.  (7\  Nces  ab  EsenS.)  Rather  the  flower  is 
bisexual,  but  it  does  not  bear  seed  unless  a  male  plant  is  contigiious. 
nVilld.  Sp,  PL)  Fruit  globose^  fleshy  exteriorly,  crowned  by  the  hmb  of 
the  calyx,  and  the  remams  of  the  style.  Carpel  with  crustaceoua^  brittle 
walls.  Seed  affixed  by  its  base.  Embryo  incurved,  in  the  centre  of  fleshy 
albumen. — O.  &lba  L^  the  only  known  undisputed  species,  is  a  shrub  with 
twiggy  branches,  alternate,  linear-lanceolate,  small  leaves,  white  flowers^  and 
red  mut.     (T.  Nee*  ab  Eienbeck  Gen.  PL  Flone  Germamoce.) 

Genus  I. 


NY^88i4  L.  Thb  Nyssa,  or  Tupelo  Tbee.  Lin.  S^st.  Pol)rgamia  Dioe'cia; 
or  rather,  according  to  Smith  in  Rees's  Cychp<sdki,  Dedmdria  M6nog;fnia. 

Mienl^ficMtiim.    Ua  Geo.,  551. ;  lin.  GeiL,  ed.  Schreb.,  No.  ISOa;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  lilt,  t  MIU. 
Diet  T.S.;  RMS*!  Cydoik 


DeHvatkm.    Fnm  Njnfa,  «  water  imoph^^ftlM ;  «  name  givea  to  this  pAuit  bj 

.•  (SbrH 


beeaiue  **  It  giwwB  in  the  waten.*  (florl  C3|^    Tttpele  appeen  Id  be  ao  atacigbud  i 

Description^  ^c.  Deciduous  trees,  natives  of  North  America,  and,  though 
several  sorts  have  been  described  by  botanists,  probably  all  refmble  to  two, 
or  at  most  three,  species:  viz.  N.  bifldra,  N.  c4ndicans,  and  N.  tomentosa,  the 
last  two  being  very  nearly  allied.  In  the  case  of  N/ssa^as  in  those  of  J^Vi&xinus 
and  Quercus,  there  are  seeds  of  several  allied  species  procured  from  America ; 
and  though  plants  from  these  may  come  up  tolerably  distinct,  we  do  not  con- 
sider that  circumstance  sufficient  to  constitute  each  sort  a  species.  The  trees 
of  this  genus  are  of  little  use  for  their  timber ;  but  the  firuit  of  X.  c&ndicans, 
N.  tomentdsa,  and  N.  denticul4ta,  gathered  a  little  before  maturity,  and  pre- 
served with  sugar,  forms  an  agreeable  conserve,  tasting  somewhat  like  cran* 
berries.  (^NuUall  Gen.).  In  British  gardens,  two  or  three  of  the  sorts  occa- 
sionally occur ;  but  they  are  not  common  in  collections.  The  largest  nysn 
that  we  know  of  in  England  is  at  Richmond,  where,  in  1836,  it  was  4t5  ft. 
high.  The  trees  which  have  flowered  in  England  have,  as  flu*  as  we  are 
aware,  onlv  produced  male  blossoms ;  but,  to  compensate  for  the  want  of 
fruit,  the  roliage  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus  dies  off  of  an  intensely  dea» 
scarlet.  The  diflerent  sorts  are  almost  always  raised  from  seeds ;  and  seeds 
with  the  names  of  N.  denticul&ta,  N.  tonrent^sa,  N.  aau4tica  (N.  bifldra),  K. 
candicans,  and  N.  sylv&tica,  according  to  Charlwood  s  Catalogue  for  1836, 
are  sold  at  U.  a  packet.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2s.  M.  eadi; 
at  Bollwyller  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  1  dollar. 


>  -—  —         /. 
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2  I.  N.  BIFLO^BA  Michjf,     The  twin-flowered  Nyssa,  or  Tupelo  Tree. 

Micbx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  in  250. »  WilM.  Sp.  PL,  4  p,  II  IS. 
N.  aquAUca  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1.511.,  Hori.  Cliffy  ^Vi.,  Du  Roi  Harbk.,  1.  pi  414.,  Michx.  N. 
liL  9.36.',  V.  caroliniftna  L. :  N.  inteRrifT.lia  AU.  Uorl.  Kew.  3.  d.  44d.  SmitA  in  liees'a 


Jtmer.  S^,  liL  p.  3&  :  N.  cardiiiiftna  L. ;  N.  integnfT.lia  Ait.  Hori.  Kew,  3.  p.  44d ,  Smith  in  IteeM's 
C^ciop.  i  N.  pedAncuiis  umfl&zis  Grm.  Virg.,  12L  ;  Mountain  Tupelo,  Mart  liilL  j  Gum  Tree,  Sour 
Gum  Tree,  Fcperidge,  Jmer. 
SkgmiHgg.    CftlolL  Car.,  L  1 41. ;  Plttk.  Aim.,  1 17SL  C  & ;  and  ourJU^  1196, 119& 

i^e.  Char.,  (f-c.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  entire,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous. 
Female  flowers  two  upon  a  peduncle.  (  WilM.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  1113.)  The 
drupe  is  short  and  oborate,  and  the  nut  striated.  (Michatix,}  A  decidu- 
1195        ous  tree,  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Ce-  ^  g^ 

rolina,  in  watery  places,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  45  ft. ; 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  was 
introduced  in  1739,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  common  sorts  in  British  collec- 
tions. The  tupelo  tree  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  southern  parts  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  grows  only  in  wet  ground ; 
having  a  clear  stem,  of  a  uniform  size, 
from  the  base  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or 
6  ft.,  where  it  throws  out  horizontal  branches.  On  old  trees  the  bark  is 
•*  thick,  deeply  furrowed,  and,  unlike  that  of  every  other  tree,  divided  into 
hexagons,  which  are  sometimes  nearly  regular."  {Michje.  N.  Amer,  SyL,  iii. 
p.  37).  The  leaves  are  smooth,  slightly  glabrous  below,  and  often  united 
in  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  youn^  lateral  shoots.  The  flowers  are 
small,  and  scarcely  apparent ;  but  the  fruit,  which  is  always  abundant,  and 
attached  in  pairs,  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  is  ornamental,  remaining  on 
the  tree  after  the  falling  of  the  leaf,  and  afibrding  food  for  birds.  "  The 
tupelo  holds  a  middle  place  between  trees  with  hard  and  those  with  soft 
wood.  When  perfectly  seasoned,  the  sap-wood  is  of  a  light  reddish  tint, 
and  the  heart-wood  of  a  deep  brown.  Of  trees  exceeding  15  in.  or  18  in. 
in  diameter,  more  than  half  the  trunk  is  hollow."  (Michx.)  The  timber 
of  the  tupelo  is  of  little  value,  but,  from  its  peculiar  organisation  (the  fibres 
being  united  in  bundles,  and  interwoven  like  a  braided  cord),  it  is  extremely 
diffioilt  to  split.  It  is  on  this  account  much  esteemed  in  America  for 
wooden  bowls.  As  fuel,  it  bums  slowly,  and  diflbses  a  great  heat.  ''At 
Philadelphia,  many  persons,  when  making  their  provision  of  wood  for  the 
winter,  select  a  certain  proportion  of  the  tupelo,  which  is  sold  separately, 
for  logs."  (AficAx.).  In  British  gardens  it  does  not  appear  that  much 
pains  nave  ever  been  taken  to  encourage  the  growth  of  this  or  any  other 
species  of  N^ssa ;  for  though  there  are  abundance  of  plants  to  be  procured 
in  the  nurseries,  yet  there  are  very  few  of  a  tree-like  size  to  be  seen  in 
pleasure-grounds.  The  largest  tupelo  tree  that  we  know  of  in  England  is 
at  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury's  villa  at  Richmond,  where  it  is  45  ft.  high, 
and  has  a  trunk  1  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter.  There  are,  also,  a  tree  in  Lee*s  Nursery 
20  ft.  high ;  one  in  the  pounds  of  the  villa  of  the  late  Mr.  Vere,  at  Kensing- 
ton Gore,  about  15ft.  high ;  one  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  at  Strathfield- 
saye,  30  ft.  high ;  and  some  at  White  Knights;  from  all  of  which,  except  that 
at  Lady  Shaftesbury's,  we  have  received  specimens  when  in  flower,  and  all 
these  were  male  blossoms.  At  Schwobber,  in  Hanover  (see  p.  1 48.),  there  is 
a  nyssa40  ft.  high.  To  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  tree,  it  ought  always  to  be 
planted  in  moist  peat,  or  near  water.  The  trees  at  Strathfieldsave  and  at 
Schwobber  are  in  moist  meadows,  on  a  level  with  the  water  of  adjoining  rivers. 

T  2,  N.  (b.)  villoma  Miekx.    The  haxry-Uaved  Nyssa,  or  Tupelo  Tree, 

Uen^fkaOML  Blicbx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  pi  fisa ;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p;  1112. ;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.,  Sept. 
1.  p.  177. 

SjfaMm^i.  N.gyirftUca  Mich.  N.  Amer.  Si^t  3.  p.  33.,  Lodd.  Co/.,  ed.  1836 ;  K.  multl/I6ra  Wan. 
gtmm.  Amer.^  4&  t.]&  £  39.  $  N.  montAiM  Hori. ;  N.  ped6nculU  multlflbri*  Gron,  Firg.,  121. :  Sour 
Uum  Ttet,  BiMek  6«m,  Yellow  QunLAmrr. :  haariger  Tulpclobaum,  Grr. 

KHgrmnwg$.  Wangenh.  Amer.>  1 1&  f.  39. }  Mlcbx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  a  t  lia  ;  and  witfig$.  11S7, 119S. 

4  R  4 
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Spec.    Cliar.,  4^c.     Leaves   oblDng,  encire,   acute  at  bodi  eada;    with  the 
petiole,  niiitrib,  anil  edge  villoua.      Female  flowers,  ebout  three  i^khi  > 
(ledittKle.   ( IViUd.  ^.  Pl^  iv.  p.  1 1 13.)     Peduncle  of  feniBle  flowos  Icmg, 
uid  for  the  nost  part   two^wered.        Nut 
■mall,  oTBt^  obtuse,  striated.     (^Siida.')      A 
deciduous  tree,  b  native  of 
North    America,    where    it  / 
crows  from  60fl.  to  70ft. 
Diafa,aDdfl>>wOBui Aprilsiul  '*'  i 
MAf.     tt  waa  invodueed  in      m 
I8£4,  and  is  occanonally  to           |  igg 
be  BKt  with  ia  oolkcttMM. 
N.  sylvAtica    Hiehr^    which  we  have  made 
t      Bjnonymoas  with  N.  villdea,   on  the  ■ulhoiit]' 
of  Puiah  (see  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.  Aidmda,  iL  p.  175.),  is  said  b;  Mkhanx  to 
exhibit  a  resaarkableniiKularitj'iD  its  vegetation.     "  In  MarjFttod,  Virniiiia, 
and  the  westeni  states,     he  obaerres,  "  where  it  grows  on  hi^  and  levd 
ground  wMi  the  oaks  and  the  walnuts,  it  ia  distingutshed  by  do  peculiarity 
of  fbnn:  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Carolinas  and  of  Ued^ia,  where  it  u 
found  only  to  wet  places,  with  the  small  luagnolia  oc  whke  bay  (BfagtiJUa 
glauca),  the  red  bay  {Lximis  caroUn^Dsis),  the  loblolly  ba;  (OordoiiKi  Lau- 
HBthus),  and  the  water  oak  (<Ju^rcus  aquitica),  it  has  a  py ramidsl  base, 
reeenUing  a  sugar  loaft  a  trunk  IBft.  orSOft.  hiali,  and7ia.  or  Sin,  m  dia- 
meter, at  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground ;  which,  a  toot  higher,  is  only  2  in 
"'     ■'■       ■'■    ■-        '"B,  however,  ■     .—  - 


produced  in  pairs  onaimilarpedtnickB,  and  thewood  is  of  thesame  descrip- 
tion, Giie-grsined,  but  tough.  "  Thealbumuuiof  the  trunks  of  trees  growiiw 
upon  dry  and  elevated  lands  is  yellow ;  and  this  colour,  boi^  conBidered 
by  wheelwrights  as  a  proof  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  wood.  Das  probably 
given  rise  to  the  name  of  yellow  guoi,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  this 
spedes."  (Wd.)  Hie  wood  is  used  for  all  purposes,  for  wBiiJi  timber  is 
required  of  moderate  dimensions,  which  is  not  hable  to  spht.  The  only 
plant  wliich  we  hare  seen  of  this  kind  is  in  the  arborOum  of  Hessn, 
Loddiges,  where,  in  1835,  h  was  10  ft.  high,  and  had  produced  male 
blossoms ;  but  it  died  ia  the  Bprit^  of  1836,  ^pareutly  from  the  soil  brang 
too  dry. 

f  8.  W.  CA- 


hi.  FLBor.  ABMr,«f.trai  WDU.  %l  PI.,  t.  m  It] 
..    „  ,MUA  WtU.,  All.  Art.  Krm,  Mtc*:  KTAmer.  ^.,  i 

Inmi  BoBTufitoTIw,  UgKlHB IJnw TTCc,  WndLinw:  wef-"-"- 
GW>«D«>-    MMn.  N.  Ama.  Sjl,  S.  L  lU  i  ml  imjlt.  im 
Spee,  Char.,  4^.      Leaf  with  the  petiole  *ery 

short,  and  the  dbk  oblong,  wedge-shaped  at 

the  base,  neatrly  eatire.  whitish  on  the  under 

tmrfiKe.      Female  flowers  one  upon  a  pe- 

duode.  (H'iUiI.  ^.  P^  iv.  p.  11 13.)  It  WM*. 

with  its  leaves  obovate,  entire,  or  rarely  sub- 

deatate.    The  male  flowers  are  grouped  into 

litde  heads.     The  bracteas  attending  the 

female  flower*  are  short ;  the  calyx  of  these  ^ 

flowen  is  tomeotose;  its  lobes  are  short. 

The  drupe  is  oblong.  (Miciauje.')     A  deci- 

duoua  tree,  a  native  of  Carolina,  on  the 

banks  of  rWera,  particularly  the  Ogcchee.     Ic  is  the  smallcrt  tree  of  the 

genua,  rarely  excvetfing  30  ft.  in  hdght.     It  was  mtrodoced  in   ISM. 


geoeral  appearance  wbtB  theic«Tea  ha>c  fallea. 
are  amre  comp Wi ■  i  ■■haat  tkecrank,  'and  rise  in  a  directioD  more  tiearty 
perpeodicvhr ;  those  of  the  feaale  diffiiae  themselTcs  horizootollj,  and 
^n  a  larger  and  romdersuiuMt.  Tbefruh  is  supported  by  long  peduncles, 
and  a  abmtt  IJin.  inlengtb,  of  a  %ht  red  colour,  and  of  ao  oval  sbape. 
I  Aick-skinned,  iatmwely  acid,  aad  contains,  like  that  of  the  large 
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Hw-teaveawcAia.  or  6m.  Ioiub,  oral,  i«relf  dentkolaled,  oTa  light  green 
■twTr,  wnil  JwwTniii  beneath.  Theflowvaare  nmikr  to  tli«*e  of  the  large 
Mpefe  (N. frmdideatit*),  but  the  aexeaare  borne  by  separate  trees;  and 
y^l^^.y^^*  lensr^  **  aa  a  peculiarity  wiiaeaaed  in  no  other  tree  of  North 
Ancrici,  that  the  nale  and  femalB  trees  are  eatily  diodi^uidied  by  their 
trance  wbea  theicaTea  ha>c  fallea.  Tbebraochei 
^waiiiahnat  t4wcnmk,  and  rise  in  a  direction  a 
T ;  thoae  of  the  feaale  diffiiae  themselTcs  horiza 
'and  rounder  fluniMt.  Tbe  fruit  is  supported  by  loof 
If  in.  in  length,  of  a  %ht  red  colour,  and  of  ea  < 
ikinned,  iatmwely  acid,  sad  contains,  like  that  o 
ge  oWoog  atone,  deeply  chaoDeled  on  both  aides.' 
ji^  iii.  p.  43,  44.)  Tfala  utpears  to  be  the  kinc 
n  Uartrn'B  ASBtr,  •»  not  Umd  introduced,  bat  wfaicb  ia'sud 
to  be  described  by  Mr.  Humphry  tbrshaU,  from  Bnrtram'a  catalogue,  "  as 
a  tree  of  mac  singuUriiy  utd  beauty,  riaug  to  the  hti^  of  Soft.;  the 
fraitof  waieb  ia-of aJecn  Mariet-aalaw,  mA  o(  the  siee  of  a  daauaceoe 
eAhe.  It  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  whence  it  is  called  the  lime  tree." 
ProftasOT'  Maf^ra  adds  ibet  Bmttma  eaUa  it  Njvas  aocctnea,  and  otMerves 
that  there  is  no  tree  whicfa  eibilnts  a  luore  dcairdrie  appearance  ihM  tbis, 
in  the  aatuinm  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  the  tt«e  u  partly  direated  of  its 
Uarea;  fi)rtben"tbe  remaiadarlookaasreda*ccariat,aiidtbefraitisaftbat 
(Wlouralso."  It  is  the  shape  ofd»eolwe,b«tlarger,aiid  contains  an  ay  uwble 
acid  juice.  "Themost  northern  habitation  of  this  tree  yet  kaown,"  he  Kids, 
"  is  oa  the  great  Oacobee.  «heM  it  is  4»Ued  the  Ogecbee  Ihne.'fraio  its  add 
fiidt  being  ^wut  &e  site  of  hmes,  and  beieg  aometimea  used  in  thdr 
stead."  There  is  a  pUnt,  bearing  the  name  of  N.  ayittta,  ■■  tbe  arbo- 
retum  of  Heaan.  Lodt^ea,  6  ft.  or  7  ft,  high ;  which,  from  ita  foliage,  we 
iMve  no  doubt,  is  indenucal  with  BGchaux'«  figure. 

X  4.  N.  OftANiuiWNTi'TA  Michm.     The  deeply-toothed-^inlMif  Nj*sfl^  or 
Large  Tupeto  Tree 
Urwt^mHim.    Hicbi.  H.  Aocr.  S;L.3. ji.40. 

touwHu.  M.  tcJBibiUiu.>nil  N,  iDguniuii,  MetT,  FLBor.Amir.,S.-p.est.i  H. dmliai3iu  Jfl. 
&rf  Xcw,  3.plML  mild.R|).  Pl,t.  a.in*.jH.tngiMia  Pair. ;  S.  nHlMi  tVawmM.  Jmer . 
_  «  .  -Buiut  OiVe,  *iKT,  J  ViwUiiMi  *»t«  rtiMlo,>art.  ItUi. 

Wu|Tnh.Aia«.,tS7.  r,57.')Cat«b.  Cu.,  l.tCt).;  Hictai.  N.  Aoer,  Bil>i,3.I.l]£  , 


Ei^rmmmA.    WufrnfC  At 

ud  our  A»  MOO,  imi. 

aw.  aktr..v     Lc*r  with  >  lone  pnMe,  Bta*  dUk  Uui  ti  dMaaf,  icaDitiutc,  dMurtr  Hmto. 

Fnula  BnRi  ■«  upon  ajMuncbb  (fHUiC  Sp.  PL  Ki.  ^  lll%i  "Aa  Kmm  ■»  InvuUMrtootbcd 

in  ndfHtupcd.    Ilw  dnipe  li  <£knK  (lHi;4^.]    \  i^iSmt 

aanMlTeof  Nonh  Ab^ui  whldilltchauii  alli  UwmaMn. 
irtla«ck«,i<  lU  niua  At  helilii  ind  dinaateti  inid  which 
J  (M) imnMiMM  lAto Bil&ln la  im    Itin»(ehl%    ' 

/  in  ttw  HUitann  pvu  nl  th*  United  Suta;  and        -^^ 

/  Wetaiua  ahaanii  ttaat  U  h  ahiaja  Wmot  In  ctaspany 

I  .  wlU'  Uk  loBsJnm  plDC  IKmuftimiUI  MdOi* 

\'  enna(TUMlun<lkUebaB).In8(>uikGantiMMid 

\  OffWfU  Ibasv  Im  arv  oomttMj  Touod  fTowliu  wl^ 

I  tba  □iH'.Eiip  «k  («ii*raw  lyriii),  the  vatarlatMu 

^  (Qlcdttichfa    monoapjmu),  Ihc    collw    wood    (>6. 

juliu    iMiHnilrti  LIH  dnhiten  ptflar  (Pdoi^in    . 
maguSktM),  uul  the  ■■!«    bicis^ut    btdunir  ICV   I 

SI  iquftilea) ;  Lnurmlafll  with  ivbich  ihey  contwaa    1 
c  dark  iir'''*^'*^^  J, .^1.1-^  »*_'#«..  — ■.»    : 

—  md  rvirtUltTgf  tba  toll,  ind.GO«equ«atiy, 

hrtlwailtnrcafTlBe.    "  Hie  Hrm.  al  tMr  uniul  afffflawlng,  tomi 
IB  liw  h^fhi  olStL  or  SfL,  M  i>  iliDwn  biOi*  tuiit  l(A  uina  1 
wiiBa.    TantaUoo  k«di  anli  td  aoqulia  new  Miani 
nipcta  BWHUBca  Htaln  Ihi  balabi  or  TOIL  «  n  It., 
aiMf  abora  UiMakalhaK  uJSft.ar7ft.ftaa  (ha  enwid. 
Uw  kctcM  ofS(tar9Dll    AiUia  nnftce  tha  tnioE  li  8  ft 
%<,  BL  n.  41.)    Tlw  laan*  of  tba  larga  IumIo  ara  famiiian1]>  5 
btaad  ■   but  <a  jroulw  and  IhiiTing  plaoli  (hay  an  af  Iwiot  Umh 


. .- jHh-wb 

nMtitthalmt    When  Un  leiin  unruU  In  (J 
"«•  n  Ibar  uixkL   Tha  Kawtn  an  nui 
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dUtioctW  itrintod.  The  wood  U  extremely  light  and  eolt ;  and  «,  In  the  annuiMMDt  of  itefihiet.  K 
leeemble*  other  ipeciet  of  the  lame  genus.  It  is  employed  for  making  bowU  and  trays.  The  root*, 
alaob  ai«  tender  and  light,  and  they  are  used  by  flsbennen  to  buoy  up  their  neU  with,  tnataad  or 
cork.  (Ibid,)  Thu  species  is  described  in  Martyn's  Mi/kr  ai  the  Virglniao  water  tuaelo  tf»e, 
rising,  with  a  strong  upright  trunk,  to  the  height  of  80  ft  or  100  ft,  and  diTidmg  into  many 
fannehee  towards  the  topi  The  drupes.  Professor  Martyn  adds,  "  are  newrly  ttie  •!*•  •»«  A^pe  of 
•mall  olives,  and  are  preserved  as  that  fruit  is,  by  the  French  iohabHanUof  the  Mississippi,  where 
this  species  of  Sfua  greatly  abounds,  and  is  called  the  olive  tree.  The  timber  is  white  ado  soft 
when  unseasoned,  but  light  and  compact  when  dry ;  which  renders  it  very  proper  for  bowls,  ftc** 
It  sometimce  varies,  in  having  the  leaves  quite  ^abrous,  and  less  deeply  toothed. 

Genus  IL 

OSY^KIS  L.  Tub  Osyris,  or  PoEfs  Casta.    Lm.  St/sl,  Dice  Via  Tri&ndria. 

Jdtni^alkm.    Lin.  Gen.  Fl. ;  WiUd.  Spi  PL,  4.  p.  715. 

Spnomvme.    Oksia  Comer.,  Lot.,  Alpin^  Getm.  ^      ^    ^ ^  ,    ^. 

DeriiaUom,   The  OfiM^  of  Pliny  and  iMoioorideskM  MiMd  Item  eMib  ft  bnBoh;  flronacKogt^ 

and  pliability  of  the  branches^ 

m  1.  O.  a'lba  L.    The  mhite-Jiowered  Osyris,  or  Poeft  Catia, 

UnHMeaHom,  Lin,  Sa  PL,  149a  j  Wind.  9p.  PL,  4l  pi  715j;  Bov.  Luffdh.,S^  ; 
Sauv.  Moospi,  £&  2  Oouan  lioDspk.  aO&  i  Oroo.  Orkni.  308.*;  MUL  Diet,  No. 
1. ;  Scopi  Cam..  Na  1215. 

Sifmm^met,  0.  roOls  lineAittius  acfttit  Letfi,  /I.,  169. j  0.  fhitescens  baccffkra 
BaSL  i»M.»  filS. ;  Oeia  poMiea  MempeJifenriwm  Cmm.  Epit.,  8&,  Lob.  /&, 
43SL  i  CtLsU  Latinorum  Aip.  EmoL^  41. ;  Oj^  MonspdlU  dlcU  Gem.  £pit,,  5a  s 
wetaae  Osyris,  Otr 

Siu[r09im[».  Lam.  lU., t  80S. }  T.  Neatab  BMsbeck  Oen.  Ftoat  Fl  Ocr.  Ie.et 
dee  must,  1 90. }  and  our  >^.  1S08. 

^c.  Ckar.t  4e.  A  shrub  S— 4  ft  high.  Stem  roundish,  striated.  Leaves  alter, 
nata,  UneftrJanceolate,  1  in.  long,  enttre,  glabnma.  Flowers  upon  the  branch, 
leu,  pedunded.  Drupe  red,  of  the  siae  of  a  pea.  (mtU.)  A  native  of  Italy, 
apaln,  Montpeller,  Libanus,  and  Camiola.  Introduced  in  1793,  and  cultivator 
by  Miner ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant.  The  long  eupple  briinches  of  this 
tree  were  fbrmerly  used  for  brushes,  and  they  are  sdll  used  in  making  crates, 
or  jMcklng-cascs  In  the  south  of  ^irope.  It  >  celebrated  bj  KeaU  for  the 
whUanen  of  its  flowers :— 


*«  AdImitedhand, 


Fair  as  some  wonder  out  <n  Fairy-land, 

Hung  ttom  his  shoulder  t  like  the  dnwpinf  flowers 

Of  wbltcet  caala,  fraih  from  suminer  ihowert.**  Poewu,  p.  S4. 


CHAP.  XCVIL 


or  THB  HARDY  LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER  SLJEAQVAH:EJR, 

They  are  included  in  three  genera,  J^aeftgnus  Tbiini.,  Hipp6p}uie  L.,  and 
Sheph^rdia  Nuit. ;  and  these  have  the  following  characters :  — 

j^A£a'oni78  Thwrn.  Flowers,  some  bisexual;  some,  in  result,  male  only; 
both  kinds  upon  one  plant. — Bisexual  flower.  Cal^  resembling,  internally, 
a  corolla ;  tubular  below,  beU-shaped  above*  with  a  slightly  spreading,  lobed, 
deciduous  limb ;  the  lobes  mostly  4 ;  the  tubular  part  includes,  but  is  not 
connate  with,  the  ovary  and  part  of  the  style,  and  bears  at  its  mouth  a 
conical  crown,  through  which  the  style  poaieo.  Style  long.  Stigma  davate 
or  coiled.  Stamens  arisine  from  the  bottom  of  the  bell-shaped  part, 
shorter  than  it,  alternate  with  its  lobes,  the  filaments  adnate  to  it,  except  at 
their  tip.  Ovary  oblong.  Ovule  1.  Fruit  consisting  of  an  adienium,  and 
of  the  tubular  part  of  the  calyx  rendered  fleshy,  and  includine  the  achenium. 
Seed  erect.  Embryo  erect.  —  Male  flower.  Calyx  resembling,  internally, 
a  corolla,  bell-^shaped ;  it  has  a  limb  of  4..d— 8  lobes.  Stamens  of  the 
number  of  the  lobes ;  otherwise  as  in  the  bisexual  flower.  A  conical  crown 
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surrounds  the  §ty\e  of  an  abortive  pistil.  —  Species  several ;  arborescent 
or  shrubby;  inh^itants  of, Ceylon,  Nepal,  Japan,  south  of  Europe,  and 
North  America.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is,  in  some,  eatable.  Leaves 
alternate,  entire,  bearing,  as  does  the  bark  of  growing  shoots,  scales,  or  stars 
of  hairs.  Flowers  axilhurv,  pediceled.  (Chiefly  T,  Neet  ab  Esenbeck^  Gen, 
PL  Fk  Germ.,whose  elucidation  relates  to  E,  angustif61ia  L. ;  lAndley;  and 
Adi.  Jiieh.} 

Hipp&vuAM  L.  Flowers  unisexual,  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct 
plants.—  Male  flower.  Calyx  arched,  seeming  as  if  constituted  of  2  leaves 
connate  at  the  dp.  Stamens  4,  not  extended  out  of  the  calyx.  •^  Female 
flower.  Cidvx  tubular,  cloven  at  the  top,  including  the  ovary,  and  becom- 
ing eventually  succulent.  Ovary  of  1  cell.  Ovule  1.  Style  short.  Stigma 
long,  with  a  longitudinal  furrow.  Fruit  consisting  of  a  polished  achenium, 
that  has  a  slieht  furrow  on  one  side,  and  of  the  calyx,  now  enlarged,  and 
succulent  with  an  acid  juice.  Seed  erect.  Embryo  erect.  —  Two  species 
are  known,  one  wild  in  Europe,  the  other  in  Nepal.  The  European  one  is 
partially  spiny.  Both  have  leaves  narrow,  entire,  scaly,  and  silvery,  es- 
pecially beneath.  The  succulent  part  of  the  fruit  is  eatable.  {T.  Neet  ab 
Esenbeck,  Oen.  PL  FL  Germ, ;  SnM^  Eng.  Flora  ;  and  obs.) 

Shbpbb'roli  Nutt.  Flowers  unisexual;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct 
plants.  —  Male  flower.  Calyx  4-clefl.  Stamens  8,  included,  as  to  length, 
within  the  calyx;  alternate  with  8  glands. —  Femide  flower.  Calyx  beU- 
shaped,  its  limb  4-parted,  flat,  the  portions  equal;  its  tube  ?  adnate  to  the 
ovary.  Ovule  1.  Style  1.  Stigma  oblique.  Fruit  as  in  /Hppophae. — Two 
npecies  are  known,  both  natives  of  North  America,  and  having  the  aspect  of 
EUkgDUB ;  one  a  small  tree,  the  other  a  shrub.  Their  leaves  are  entire,  and 
bear  scales.  Male  flowers  ?  laterally  aggregate,  in  groups  that  resemble 
a  catkin.  Female  flowers  smaller  than  the  male  ones,  shortly  pedunculate 
(Nuit,  Gen,)i  racemose  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  {Lmdley  in  Encyc,  of 
PL;  KuUaif.y 

Genus  I. 


J?LiSA'6NUS  Toum.    The  Eljbaonus,  Oleaster,  or  Wild  Ours 
TjtES,    lAn,  SyH*  Tetr&ndna  Monog^nia. 


Xoorn.  Cor.,5L ;  Ach.  Rich.  MoOQgr.,  piSS.;  T.  Neca  «b  Ewnbeck,  Gen.  PL  FL 
OcnaanlcB:  K.  Da  HasL,  2.  p.  87. 

Smmoi^me*.    Clulef;  Fr. ;  Wilde  Oelbaum,  6er, 

DerrntioH.  **  The  etaiagmm  of  Theophnstiu  wu  a  plant  with  hoary  leaves,  growing  in  marahy 
^•cce  In  Amdia,  ana  wes  probably  a  ipeciet  of  Sulx,  although  certainly  not  5.  bamlteica,  aa 
apccngel  hat  itated  it  to  be.  It  wai  named  from  it»  reeemblance  to  the  elaia,  or  oUve,  mmi  which 
it  diflned  in  not  bearing  fhait  Dloecorides  writes  eUfagroi,  which  means  the  wild  olive j  and 
some  botanists  bare  adopted  this  reading,  which  is  most  likely  the  true  one.  The  plants  to  which 
the  name  flaignus  is  now  implied  are  also  something  like  the  oliva  The  French  oall  the  iBIadig. 
BOS,  cbalef ;  a  slight  alteration,  according  to  Oolius,  of  kktUif,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  willow; 
bot  more  probably  of  kaUtf,  the  Persian  name  of  the  jEIaAgnus  itselC**  (UmOe^  in  Boi.  Reg., 
L  1156,  adapted.)  Oleaster  is  a  Latin  word,  which  is  interpreted  a  wild  ohre  tree ;  and  perfaqit 
it  is  derived  fhim  oleo,  an  olive  trecw  and  iiular^  likeness. 

DeMoription,  Sfc.  Deciduous  shrubs,  or  low  trees;  natives  of  the  south  of 
Earope,  the  Levant,  th)e  Himalayas,  and  North  America.  In  British  gardens, 
there  are  two  or  three  species  which  grow  freely  in  any  soil  tolerably  dry,  and 
are  readily  propogsted  by  seeds,  layen,  or  cuttings. 

±  \.  E,  hortb'nsis  Bieh,    The  Garden  Elaeagnus,  Oleaster,  or  Wild 

OUve  Tree, 

tdemt^ficaUam.    IKcix  FL  Taur.  Caue.,  p.  US. 

aifmonvmet.    R.  angustilMia  L.,  WM  Sn.  Pl^  1.  pi  68a,  Ram,  et  Sekutt  Sy$t.  ^tf.,  3.p.  478., 

PM.  PL  iles«,pi  m  1 4,  K.  I>«  tfom.,!  p.87.,  RaL  Reg.,  t  1156L ;  E.  in^rrais  MiO.  Dkt,  No.  S.  s 

E.  arg^nteus  Jfonck  Meik.,  p.  638. ;  £.  orientkBs  DeUilei  t  R  argtotea  Watt,  Demd.  Rrit^  1 161.; 

Jcnualem  Willow  ;'OUvicr  de  Bohtaac^  Chalef  k  FcuiUcs  itroltts,  !>. ;  tOur-^'^-'      ^.-^- 

Ger, 
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Bmtmii^    Patt  Bom..  1.C4.;  N.I>iII«L»L  teat  B«tAfgW't»MkjfMr/f.l»|L,«^the 

l^ate  in  our  last  Vdume. 

^c.  Char.,  ^c.  A  tree,  growing  to  the  hc^fat  of  from  15  tL  to  SO  ft.  Lefties 
ianceobte,  hoary  ail  over,  as  are  the  shoots  of  the  current  year^  with  stan 
of  hairs  of  a  hoary  colour.  Branches  hrown  and  sioooth^  more  or  less  spny. 
Leaves  2-*3  in.  long ;  upon  the  upper  sur&ce  whitish 
green,  and  upon  the  under  one  ve^  hoary.  Flowers 
2  or  3  together,  axillary,  upon  short  peduncles,  fragrant ; 
bisexual  flower  4^1en,  interior  of  a  pale  yellow;  male 
ones  5  pr  more  defr,  interior  of  a  golden  vellow,^  Both 
are  furnished  on  the  exterior  with  stars  or  hairs,  like  the 
amder  surfiice  of  the  leaves.  Fruit  of  a  red-brown  colour, 
something  like  a  small  date.  A  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  m  Bohemia,  France,  Spain,  the  Levant,  Tar- 
tary,  and  various  j^arts  of  Asiatic  Russia;  flowering  in 
May,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  Aucust.  It  was  introduced 
in  1633,  and  is  fre(|uent  in  coUections.  The  silvery 
whiteness  of  the  foluige  of  this  tree  renders  it  a  most  ^  ^  m  .^.^ 
conspicuous  object  in  phintations;  and  hence»inaoy  v  %        1x03 

view  where  it  is  wished  to  attract  the  eye  to  a  par- 
ticular point,  it  mav  be  usefully  employed.  For  ex- 
ample»  suppose  a  vflla  suirouoded  by  grounds  perfectly  flat,  with  a  boundary 
stnp  of  plantation^  or  shrubbery^  in  the  middle  distance  a  monotonous 
third  distance,  in  which  there  is  no  object  of  interast  but  the  spire  of  a 
church,  and  that  scarcely  perceptible  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  of  the 
plantedon:  plant  one  or  two  trees  of  elawgniis  in  that  part  ^  the 
plantation  over  which  the  eye  sees  the  spire,  and  they  will,  by  the  li^t 
colour  of  their  foliage,  attract  die  i^  in  th^t  directioiL  This  tree,  which 
is  caUed  by  the  Poituffuese  the  tree  of  Paradise,  u  also  remarkable 
for  the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
in  May,  and  perfume  the  air  for  a  considmfoie  distance  around.  For 
thb  reason  it  is  a  most  desirable  tite  for  a  lawn  or  shrubbery.  There 
are  good  specimens  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety's  Garden ;  but  the  finest 
trees  that  we  have  seen,  were,  in  1815,  in  the  grounds  of  Bfalmaison,  near 
Paris,  where  th^  were  nearly  30  fL  high,  and  with  heads  nearly  as  much  in 
diameter.  In  the  Levant,  the  fruit  of  the  cultivated  varieties,  E,  h.  orient^lis 
and  dactylifdnms,  is  made  into  preserves,  and  also  dried  like  pistachia  nuts. 
.  The  plant  requires  a  shehered  situation,  and,  to  attain  any  size,  must  be 
planted  in  a  good  soil.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2f .  6</. 
eacb^  at  Bottwyller  I  fianc  50  oents;  and  at  New  Yoric,  I  dollar. 

Varktki*  Biebenteis,  in  his  FL  Tour,  Caue.^  i.  p.  1 12, 1 13.,  as  quoted  in  Rrnm. 

et  Schktt.  S^t,  voABot  Beg^  h»  comprehended  under  one  species  several 

forms,  some  of  which  are  treated  of  as  specifically  distinct  by  Linnssus  and 

other  botanists.    He  gives  E,  hort^sis  as  the  name  of  the  spedesy  which 

he  considers  to  exist  under  the  four  following  forms :  -* 

1  E.  A.  I  tmgustp^  Kebv  E.  angustifdlia  L, — Leaves  lanceokfce, 

•ah»ii]^.    Frmt  insipid.    This  is  the  most  common  sort  in  British 

|afdens.   There  !s  a  tree  of  it  in  the  Horticultund  Sodety's  Guden, 

tod.  high ;  and  one  at  Kew,  8fl.  high. 

9  B.  A.'  9  -dtKiySformt, — Leaves  knceolate,  shining.    Frait  date^iiaped, 

eatable. 
¥  E.  A.  8  tmenidKiy  E.  orientMis  L,,  PaU.  Ff.  Ron.,  1.  t.  5.,  Gmei.  A. 
Ilf»f  t.  4.<^Bnmches  not  spiny.  Fruit  date-shaped,  eataMe ;  almost 
as  iarge  as  that  of  a  jcyube,  and  used  in  the  dessert  in  Persia,  where 
it  is  called  ainzeyd.  llie  floMrers  are  more  flagrant  than  those  of 
E.  h.  angustifdlia.  {IMH,  m  Bof.  Reg,,  t.  1166.,  and  in  Nat.  Sy$i. 
B6t.,  p.  '194'.)  There  ore  plams  of  this  variety  in  the  Horti* 
ctthtuv  Society's  Qarded,  and  there  is  one  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden. 
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which  BK  ripe  n  September,  and  remiin  on  the  tree  u  long  aa  the  leaves, 
and  rreqamtlj  till  tlie  fbllawiug  spring. 

ttanUkai  Is  (he enrlmiK of  Lasika,  tta*  lirtttt  tim  ue  ttoK U  ^on,  oatotallicb  U  MR. 
bi|h,  wttba  trunk  II  In.  ImUmwur,  ud  *  lln«  round  bend  17  ft.  In  diontlR.  At  Knr,  ■  mala 
piiBI,  BaiT  (be  inUce,  It  £S  ft.  blgh.    In  OiRHdihlre,  it  Oifnd.  in  Ihe  Bouolc  Ouitn,  10  jtm 

ettd.  It  !•  UfLbiih.    In  RutlandUiln,  H  Bd'oli  CMle.  IS  r«>n  pliBled,  It  !•  Uft.  hLgh.    la 
Ilk,  Mt  Amrum  Ball,  1«  jria  plinted,  II  <•  11  ft.  bhh.    In  VoTkihln,  in  Iba  Hull  Bgtnle 
OardHi,  10 iiui  plutid.  It  I>  lift.  hlgb.    In  Scntlinil,  &  BanOUiIre, u  Huirikj  Li^dn,  ISj^a 

phBtcd.  HlisOfthlBh.     In  AtfjOibir  "  ._...-  _-j..i_ 

RDIbcHindataire,  at  Dunnbin  CaiUr, 


RubeHandataire,  at  Dunnbin  CaiUr,  13  •can  planUd,  It  liSfLblgh.  In  Irriand,  in  tha  ulauwrlB 
BsUwcOardHi,I>utiUii,3Dteaiiiilanud,ltlili(tr high;  at  Cn>rn>  Orove,  Dublin,  It li  ISA. hiih. 
iBIhcKlng'iCountT,  alChar1e*ineForat,I0iBnplantal,  itii  Jan.  high.  In  Oaiwat,  at  Ccwle, 
It  ii  S  ft.  hTeb.    In  Lintb,  at  Otid  Temple,  U  jeart  planlEd,  It  ii  19  R.  ll1K^    In  Sligo,  it  Makree 


ChUi.  10  tean  planwd,  it  It  5  ft.  hlih.    In  Fiance,  nair  Paiii, . 

b)gh  i  la  Iha  Botanic  Oiidcn  ai  ATranche^  10  *ean  pianlHl,  it  i>  ifift.  high.  In  Geimanr,  in 
Haomar,  at  HaitAa,  6  ;eui  plantML  II  il  S  li  higb.  In  imxaaj,  at  Wetllla,  M  reail  planUd,  It  b 
Wft.  blah.  In  Baiarla.  at  Huntcli.  in  the  Botanic  Oaidn,  M  nan  riantod.  it  ta  IB  ft.  blab. 
:  Briick  «■  the  Lntlia.  tOrHd^ted,  II  iaUft.  high.     Id  PnuiU, 

ycanplaiit«]  itlt]fift.hiah     '"C-.^— .  -•  o.«bw<.i_  i- ,i.- a 

,       .         .       «d,  11  i.7ft.  high.     In  fiiwl 
Paacemet,  It  U  empkned,  ai  In  »nie  patu  ot  France,  to  ax  .^-.— „  ^^—, 
rUtum  nntater,  wfalcn  are  towD  tn  tbem,  II  grovi  wUh  great  Tlgour. 


itSiiHSauci.EOireanplanlHl.itlifSft.blgh.  In  Soaden,  at  Stockbolm,  In  tbe  Ooi 
_^.  — irdea,  15  ^eart  planted,  II  ii7ft.  high.  In  Runii,  In  (be  Crimea,  wbere,  atcordlna 
Paacemet,  It  i>  einpkned,  ai  In  »nie  patu  ct  France,  to  flx  drifting  usdi,  and  protect  tha  laedi 


Farietiet. 

1  ■  H.  A.  S  auguttiJoHa  Lodd,  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  see  the  plate  of  this  tree 
in  our  last  Volume,  which  is  a  portrait  of  a  tree,orthe  female  sex,  in 
Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretam,  taken  in  October,  1834.  Its  leaves 
are  obvioual;  more  narrow  than  those  of  the  species ;  the  young  . 
branches  are  poiduloui ;  and  the  tree  is  huhly  ornamental.  There 
are  plants,  both  of  tbe  male  and  of  the  female  of  this  variety,  ia 
the  Horticultmral  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  coUectian  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 
i  m  H.  S.  a  tiUrica,  H.  siblrica  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  ^}pears  to  diSfer 
very  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  species ;  but,  the  plant  not  beii^  in  a 
healthy  state,  it  may  be  more  distinct  than  we  suppose  it  to  be.  A 
male  phmt  of  H.  Rhamnoides  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
arboretum,  which  flowered  in  1835,  had  its  flower  buds  smaller  and 
earlier  in  blossom  than  those  of  the  other ;  and  this,  perhaps,  may 
\»  H.  R.  sibfrica;  the  plants  of  species  which  are  common  to 
Siberia,  and  the  west  ot  Europe,  always  flowering  earlier  in  this 
country  than  plants  of  the  same  species  which  are  mdigenouB  to  it, 
or  to  Cratral  Europe  generally. 
Deicr^thn,  ^c.     In  its  wUd  state,  the  sea  buckthorn,  sallowtfaom,  or  wil- 

towthorn,  rises,  with  ligneous  stems,  to  the  height  of  8  fl.  or  10  h. ;  but,  in  a 

state  of  cidtnre,  and  when  trained  to  a  ^ngte  stem,  it  grows  twice  or  thrice  that 

be^t.     Its  branches  are  numerous,  irr^utar, 

andcorered  with  a  brown  bark.  Theflowersare 

amaU.  aolitaiy,  and  appear  before  the  leaves,  or 

coeval  with  them.    The  berries  are  produced  on  - 

the  female  plant  in  great  abundance,  when  the  - 

male  plant  stwids  near  it,  but  not  otherwise. .' 

Iliere  is  said  to  be  a  variety  with  red  berries 

which  HiUer  saw  on  the  sand-banks  in  Holland ; 

hat  we  have  not  heard  of  its  being  in  cultivation. 

The  species  is  found  wild  in  England,  upon  clifl^  ' 

above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  from  Kent  to  York- 
shire; and  is  plentiful  between  Yarmouth  and 

Cromer,  oe  the  flat  sandy  coast.    In  Russia,  it 

is  found  in  low,  wet,  and  sandy  situations,  more 

particnlariy  in  the  subalpine   districts  about 

Caucasus;  and  it  is  abundant  throughout  great 

part  of  Tartary.      "  .fllpp6phae  Rhamnoides 

grows  in  profusion  all  along  the  course  of  the  ^ 

Arve;  aiMDeiKphilB(^hiaT)hipp6phBes  is  now  so  plentiful,  in  consequence 

of  the  trambers  of  it  collected  and  bred  by  the  peasants,  that  a  specimen  costs 
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butSfranca;  specimens  werefonnerlyioklvtGOfraDcaeu^  and  cweoT  those 
firat  discovered  was  sold  for  SOOfhuirs."  (Spout  in  Mt^,  Xat,  UitL,r<A.  nr., 
for  1830,  p.  146.)  A  shrub  so  common  throughout  Europe  and  Asia  could 
not  caaK>e  being  known  to  the  Orec^  aod  Romans ;  but  to  wbat  use  tiwj 
Sfiplied  It  is  nncertain.  In  modern  time*,  ita  teaTea  fbrra  the  food  of  Kheep,  in 
poor  mariliBie  paatures,  where  the  sheep  sometiiiies  also  eat  the  berries.  In 
bauphinT,  a  decoction  is  made  of  these  berries,  which  is  iised  for  the  BBme  pnr- 
poae  IB  Uut  made  from  the  berries  of  the  &)UiHun  Dulcamara,  in  Wales ; 
rii.,  to  remove  cutaneous  eruptions.  According  to  I^ss,  the  berries  of 
the  ICB  buckthorn  are  gratefullj  acid,  and  are  much  eaten  b;  the  Tartars, 
who  make  a  jelly  or  preserve  of  them,  and  serve  them  up  with  milk  or 
cheese,  as  great  dainties.  The  fishermen  of  the  Qutf  of  Botfaoia  prepare  a 
rob,  or  Jam,  from  them,  which  unparta  a  gruefiil  flavour  to  fresh  fish ;  and  a 
kind  of  aauce  ia  also  made  fltim  them  ia  the  MWth  of  Fraace.  In  some 
parts  of  Pranceand  Swttierland  they  are  considered  poisoooas.  J.  J.  Rous- 
MUi,  b  his  Beeerit  dH  Prommtur  &>Bimra,  m.  Promeaaile,  relates  a  cniious 
storv  respecting  his  having  made  a  botanical  excundon  in  the  nej^ibourbood 
<A  Grenoble,  with  a  loctu  botanist,  who,  though  he  saw  him  eating  the 
fruit,  which  he  knew,  or  believed  to  be,  poiaonoua,  was  so  poGte,  or  renrded 
Rousacan  with  so  much  respect,  that  be  durst  not  pmuna  to  warn  him  of 
his  daneer.  In  Britain,  and  on  tbe  Continent,  the  sea  bucMiom  is  some- 
times planted  as  hedges ;  and,  as  it  endnrea  the  sea  breeie,  and  throws  up  suck- 
en  ^^'y  ''Wn  tbe  roots,  it  is  a  useful  plant  fbrfiimgdrift  mwIs,  along  with  tbe 
graiset  Fsimma,  CHymus,  t^rex,  Ac,  and  also  for  producing  woody  scenoy 
la  marine  Mtoations,  where  few  other  trees  or  ibniba  will  grow.  In  pleasure- 
pounds,  when  trained  to  a  single  stem,  it  forms  a  Bmaltj  durable,  and  very 
interesting  tree,  from  the  dull  pewter-like  tinge  of  its  foluue  in  sommer,  and  the 
fine  efifact  of  its  berries  in  autumn ;  but  it  must  be  recolkcted  that  the  berries 
will  not  be  produced  unless  both  sexes  are  planted  contiguonsly.  As  the 
flow«ra,  ei^cially  those  of  the  male  plants,  come  osit  vvy  taAj  in  the  season, 
their  buds,  which  are  in  spikes,  have  a  oonspjcuous  appsarawca  dnring  winter, 
and  contrast  finely  with  the  fl^t  on  the  female  plonta,  which  remiuns  on 
throng  the  winter,  after  the  leaves  drop  o^  unless  it  ia  eaten  by  birds. 
In  British  nurseries,  plants  are  com- 
moolj  increased  by  suckers,  which 
are  produced  in  abundance ;  and  a 
de^  sandy  toil  Is  suitable  for  grow- 
ing the  plant  to  a  large  size.  It  ma; 
be  planted  in  elevated  and  exposed 
lituotioni  and  on  the  sea  coast,  where 
few  other  trees  will  grow. 
1  m%.    H.  ULiciFo'Li*  D.  Don. 

The    Willow-leaved    Hiopopbae, 

Sea  BuetlMorn,  or  SaUouMtom. 

UM. 

,  B  eooftita  WtIL  In  MM.  of  U< 
If  an  Uiuas  AaeMr'i  Attn 
ijRi^l  lUmM.,  IX  »3. 

Spet.  Ckar.,ie.   Without  thorns, up- 

rkht,  branched.  Leaves  lanceolate, 

oEtuse,  whitely  tomentose,  as  are 

the  branchleti.    A  native  of  Siri- 

nagur,   in    Nepal,  whence   it  was 

introduced  in  18S9.    Judgii^  from 

the  plants  in  the  HorticuKural  8o- 

dety's  Garden,   and  in  the  arbo-  "^ 

,  return  of   Messrs.   Loddiges,   it   appears    to   be  a   much   man   robust 
'  spedet  than  H.  RhamnSldes,  thoupi  probably  more  liable  to  be  iigured  Iv 
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6o«L  TbetibootB  fmiaeed  iDOBeMMeB,frai]>ftpluit  cut  down,are£ft. 
or  6  ft.  in  lei^th,  and  the  lewrea  about  twioe  the  length  «f  those  or  (he 
cOMiDoii.Bpeeifti  much  low  nlvct^.aod  to  closely  resembling  those  of  ^lix 
viminKliB,  m  to  mtke  the  iboota  troni  a  plant  that  has  been  cut  down  liable 
to  be  luiataLen  for  Bboots  of  thu  spmdes  at  a  short  diaCaoce.  The  plant  in 
the  London  Hoitioakural  Society's  Oarden  b  of  the  female  sex,  and 
Sowoed  in  1635.  when  it  was  about  15  ft.  high. 

SasMiK  IB  tb*  •artnni  oC  Lmdon,  Hit  Ivcot  ilaiiti  an  <d  Ibe  HsrliailldTil  SDcMtr^  Oodn. 
whantborueiOft.  biak.  Id  Sunn.  U  Dndw^  S  ron  pUnled,  il  lia  (L  hlfh.  la  Win. 
DBlmhlTT.at  Uwnnc.iaTHnpknUd.IllilOtt  fatgli.  In  SaHland,  in  EiIinbuidublR,  *(  Gnilbnl 
HsOKU^Hai*  rlutu),  UliUft.lil|ta.    ]nPnn«|liitlieMislibouriiaad  dT  Aili^  itii  upnrdi 

Genus  III. 

as 

DIA.     Xm.  Si 

01  at  Ox  Botulc  Gtr. 
oiige  irf  tbt  crtebnnd 

Dacriptkn,  ^c.  Small  sptncGcent  trees,  witli  the  aspect  of  £1ie£gniis. 
Leaves  entire,  cvrered  with  silverj  scales.  Flowers  small,  laterally  aggregate. 
Berries  dln>liRnoas,  scarlet,  acid.  (Nutt.)    Culture,  in  British  gtuxlens,  as  b 

^pp4plM. 

■  t  1.  8.  aboe'ntea  ^uti.     The  Bilvery-Zeaveif  Shepherdia. 
rJslMnf^i     NML  Ota.  Abw.,  1.  p.  Ha 

tfoaimmtt.  mxb^tt  irt^nta  Fw-i<  n  Ama.  Sat,  1.  p.  IIS. ;  Miacjuri  BJIiv  LaC,  iinil 
Bam^D  Bmyfrme,  AmtT.  I  BibtaU  Bcnj,  ud  Btl  Suet  Tut,  Anttr.  b^lnmt;  QnlHdiBidBc, 
«  Buttio  Fit,  Fmck  TVadin. 

^ee.Char^tfc.     Leaves  oblong-OTate,  obtuse;  on  both 
surfaces  elabrous,  and  covered  with   alvery  peltate  i 

scales.    (ParA  and  Kvll.}     A  small  tree,  from   12  ft. 
to   IS  ft.  high;    a  native  of  North  America,  on  the 
banks  of  toe  MisiouH,  and  its  tributary  streams,  and 
of  other  places  ;  fiowering  in  April  and  May.     It  was  . 
btroducedin  1S18,  andis  not  uncommon  in  collections.  ' 
The  [^aut  in  tbe   Horticultunl  Society's  Oarden,  in  ^ 
1835,   was  7  ft.   high,   though  crowded  among  other  J 
shrubs.     It  forms  a  very  elegant  small  tree,  particularly  j 
well  adapted  for  suburban  ^dens.     In  the  Brighton  | 
Nursery,  near  BoaCon,  in  North  America,  there  is  a 
standard  tree  which,  in  IB3I,  was  14ft.  high,  though 
only  6  years  old,  ftom  the  seed.    The  tree  is  per- 
fectly hardy  in  «very  part  of  America, -where  itiaooe 
of  the  earliest-flowenng  trees,  producing  its  blonoms 
in  March.     **  Its  fiuit  is  about  the  size  of  tbe  red  Antwerp  currant,  much 
richer  to  the  tastCi  and  forms  one  continued  duster  on  way  branch  aad 
tww."  (Gard.  Mam^sa.  p.  571.)     The  largest  plant  in  the  neigkbouriiood 
of  London  is  in  the  Twickenham  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  is  called  flfeigntu 
ar;g^ntea,  and  in  IB36  it  was  5fl.  high.      It  flowers  freely  every  year,   Pnce- 
of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2i.  M.  each, 

•  8.  8.  cahadb'nsis  NjUI,    The  Canadian  Shephcr^a. 

.  c  n  Ml. 

MlJiL^PL,  U&S.,  not  Oct,  Vat.,  Wau.»fLPL,lf.1U., 

;  and  <*afig.  1509. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Leaves  ovate,  or  cordate-ovate,  oppoutu ;  green,  and  nearly 
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glabrous  upon  the  upper  surface;  upon  the  under  one  stellately  pilose, 
silvery,  and  scaly;  tne  scales  rusty,  deciduous.  Branches  opposite. 
Flowers  disposed  in  upright  racemes  between  the  first  ~ 

leaves,  and  of  half  the  length  of  these.  (Nutt,^  WiUd,^ 
and  obs.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, on  the  borders  of  lakes,  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  in  Canada,  and  alons  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  its  source,  where  it  grows  to  uie  hd^ht 
of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  It  has  been  in  cultivation,  in  British 
gardens,  since  1759,  but  is  not  frequent  in  collections. 
The  fruit  is  sweetish,  but  scarcely  eatable.  A  plant  of 
this  species,  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Oarden,  is  a 
thinly  branched  shnib,  about  5  ft.  high,  and  not  striking 
in  its  general  aspect ;  the  plant  in  the  Hackney  arbo- 
retum is  about  the  same  height  f  one  in  the  arboretum 
at  Kew  is  only  3  ft.  hieh.  One  in  the  Twickenham 
Botanic  Garden  is  4  ft.  high. 


CHAP.  XCVIIL 

OF   THE   HARDT   AND   HALF-RARDT    LIOKEOU8    PLANTS  OF   TBB 

ORDER  ifRfSTOLOCHIA^CEJE. 

Those  of  which  we  shall  treat  are  included  in  the  genus  ilristoldchia  L,, 
which  has  the  following  characters :  — 

ilRiSTOLo\2HiA  L.  Calyx  of  some  other  colour  than  green,  and  in  colour  and 
texture  resembling  a  corolla ;  in  its  lowest  part  connate  with  the  ovary ; 
inflated  above  this  part,  then  tubular,  and  ending  in  an  expanded  bord^*, 
which  has  3  segments,  and  these  are  vBlvate  in  estivation.  Stamens  6»  ad- 
hering to  the  style  and  stigmas.  Stvle  I.  Stigmas  6,  radiating.  Capsule 
with  6  cells  and  numerous  seeds.  Embryo  very  minute^  placeain  the  bsae 
of  fleshy  albumen.  Habit  of  growth,  in  most,  twining.  Wood  without 
concentric  zones.  Leaves  alternate,  undivided  in  most.  Calyx,  which  is 
the  obvious  part  of  the  flower,  yellow,  brown,  dark  brown,  and,  in  somei 
spotted  on  a  yellow  ground.  {Lmdiey,  Nat,  Sy$t  of  Bot,;  WiOtL  Sp.  PL; 
and  observation.)  Twining  shrubs.  ^  The  hardy  species  natives  of  North 
America,  and  the  half-hardy  of  Africa  and  the  Levant.  "  The  most  re- 
markable species  of  the  genus  i^ristolochia  are  those  which,  in  many  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  America,  excite  the  wonder  of  travellers,  by  the  gigantic 
size  or  grotesque  appearance  of  the  flowers ;  such  as  A,  cymbf  fera,  the  £>rder 
of  the  calyx  of  which  resembles  one  of  the  lappets  of  a  Norman  woman's 
cap,  and  measures  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  length ;  (see  Bot,  Beg.,  vol.  xviii. 
t.  1543.)  and  A,  cordifldra  and  A,  gigantea,  the  flowers  of  which.are  finora 
15  in.  to  16  in.  across,  and  are  laige  enough  to  form  bonnets  for  the  Indiar 
children."  (Penny  Cyc,^  vol.  ii.  p.  328.) 

Genus  IL 


ilRISTOLO'CHIA  L.    The  Birtrwort.    Lm.  Sytt.    OynAndria 

Hexiindria. 

tdeniifieaUam.    Schrrt>.  Un.  Oen.,  No.  1383. :  WUUL  Spu  Fl.,  1  pi  151. 

Summgmes.    Ari«tolodic,  Fr. ;  Otterlaser.  &er. 

Dfrpratkm.    ArUtolftchla  wm  the  name  of  a  ulant  mentioiMd  bv  DkMooridM,  and  considered  m  of 

soTenign  u«e  In  the  diiordera  Incident  to  cMldbirtb :  It  If  deffved  fton  arUtm,  beit,  and  todto. 

parturttloa 
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f>h«rli  Lmm.  £kjv/.,  I,   p.  ilM, ;    ArMohKhc  SrpiMII,  A'.  :  (RilibliiUfla 
-Vl«,«BlrtbBocl,_Awr.    .  .  _       ^        ._ 


J  I.  i4.  si'pRO  Vtfirit,    The  Slphon^fiif,  or  luie^/hieered,  Krtbwort. 

Umd/L^la^    Alt.  Han.  Kaw.,  3.  p.  3\X.  \  L-HML  Atrp  Nor.,  U.  L  T.  i  Michx.  FL  Bar.  Awr., 

IL  l«l  i  WlBd.  8p  PL,  <  P>  us.  1  Un*"  '■-    -■  ■ — 
Sm      III  I  I      A.  inaEni|>h«rii  ^iil  J 

Cyr»an     L'Hfclt.   Sticp-    "<>•.•  >■  7.  |    N.   I 

Sptt.  Ckar^  ^y.     Stem   twining.     Leaves  cordate,  acute.     Bracles  or  ihc 
peduncle  orate.    Corolla  asceoding;  its  limb  in  3  equal  portions,  not  ex- 
randing  flat,  brown.    (WUid.)     A  dediluoiu  twining  shrub ;   a  native  of 
North   America,   on   the  Alleghany 
Mountaiiu,    from    PennsylTania  to 
Carolina;    pn>ducing    ili   yellowish 
brown  floweni  in  Blay  and  June.     It 
wu  introduced  in  1763,  and  is  fre- 
quent in  gardens,  where  it  forms  a 
an  twining   shrub,  flowering  abun- 
dantly.   In  la*ourabk  situatioDS  it 
reaches  to  a  considerable  he^t :  a 
plant  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  6ar> 
den,  after  reaching  the  top  of  the     | 
wall  it  was  plan  ted  against,  ascended 
a  tree  in  the  next  garden;  in  all  20ft. 
The  appearance  of  the  mwiifieent 
Icares  of  thia  species  is  striEing.  In 
Its  native   country,  it    dimba    and    : 
twines  to  the  aummita  of  the  very  | 
highest  trees;  flowering  early  in  sum- 
iper,andripening itss^ds inautumn,  ' 
tliough  but  sparingly.     This  species 
it  remarkable  for  the  form  of  its 
flower,  which  is  bent  like  a  siphon;  for  the  trifid  1)order  of  its  corolla;  for 
the  verj'  Urge  bractea  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  peduncle ;  and  for  the 
(fiipontion  of  the  seeds,  and  the  aril  common  to  all  the  seeds  of  each  cell. 
The  roots  are  woo(ly,BiMl  have  the  smell  of  camphor.   The  stems,  branches, 
and  twigs  are  also  strongly  scented,  as  are  the  flowers.    In  Britixh  gnrdens, 
this  species,  to  grow  freely,  requires  a  deep  free  soil,  dry  rather  than  moist, 
and  a  warm  situation.     It  is  propagated  by  division  of  the  root,  tiy  suckers, 
~T  by  teeda,  which  are  lometimes  received  from  North  America.      Price 
'    'ants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  li.  Gd.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  2  francs : 
It  New  York,  50  cents. 

J  2.  A.  TOMBHTo'sA  Smi.     The  tomcntosc  Birthwort. 
.    _.__J»    Sua  In  BoL  Mas.,  L  IMft  i  Lodd.  CM.,  (d.  18SA. 
bjimiMtt.    BdL  Hac,  t.ixe.1  BotCab.,  t.«tLi  (Ddnuiilg.IIII. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^e.    Stem  twining.     Leaves  cordate,  downy 

beneath.  Peduncle  solitary,  without  a  bractea.  Corolla 

widi  its  tube  twisted  back,and  much  more  deeplydivided 

than  in  A.  stpho,  expanding  flat,  and  yellow,  with  the 

month  of  ^e  tube  of  a  deep  purple.    (Eitcyc.  of  PL) 

A   native  of  North   America;    introduced   in    1790, 

lliere   is   a    plant  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic   Garden, 

which  is  12  ft.  high  ;  but  we  are  not  without  consider- 
able doubts  as  to  its  being  any  thing  more  than  a 

variety  of  A.  sipho.  Being  tolerably  distinct,  however, 

it  mtrita  a  place  in  collections. 

App.  i.     Half-hardtf  Species  of  Krislolbckia. 

A.  KmrnrnXmi  L,  Bo*.  Hk,  l  ItIK,  Bol  Cati,  I.13I.,I>>  nallreof  Otndli;  inlnduml  ■■ 
in;,  ai^rtsdiKaluamcnliitlaiaiHlJuiM.  In mn.hoiun.  ii.<«i<r<iin  ic«i  nion Dun  «n 
•■5*.IBM(bti  but,  w)>MaagDacrTailve  wall,  it  would  pnlialil;iraBBiudihi|;lin. 


of  plants,  ii 
and  at  New 
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A.  gloAea  Deif.,  Bot  Mag..  1 1115..  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S6,  U  a  naUTC  of  Battery ;  lotrodueed  io 
1785.    It  ii  evergreen,  like  the  preceding  sort. 

A.  aUi$*hma  I>raf.,  A.  eauddto  De«r,  and  A.  trUob^ta  WUML,  are  described  In  the  Norn.  Dm  Hamel 
as  growing  in  French  gardens,  with  protection  during  winter.  A.  trllolAu  BoL  Beg.,  1 1S89L,  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  (t  or  7  ft  There  Is  a  species  of  ilrlsto- 
Ibchia,  a  native  of  China,  against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  is  not  yet 
named.    It  has  stood  there  four  years,  and  appears  quite  hardy. 


CHAP.  XCIX. 

OF   THE   HARDY    AND    HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OP   THE 

ORDER   £UPHORB/ilY£J?. 

The  hardy  species  belonging  to  this  order  are  included  in  3  genera,  namdv 
£uph6rbta  L.,  Stillfngia  Garden,  and  Bdxus  7\mm. ;  and  these  have  the  fol- 
lowing characters :  — 

EvPu&itBlA  L.  What  seem  flowers,  and  were  formerly  deemed  flowers, 
are  now  regarded  as  each  an  inflorescence.  This  consists  of  an  involucre, 
within  which  flowers  of  both  sexes  are  associated,  many  male  flowers  around 
a  solitary  central  female  one.  Involucre  of  one  leaf,  bell-shaped  or  top- 
shaped,  with  a  limb  in  8 — 10  segments,  the  outer  coloured  and  resembling 
petab.  —  Male  flower.  This  consists  of  a  stamen,  articulated  upon  a 
supporting  column  that  b  attended,  (?)  at  its  base,  by,  mostly  minute,  cha% 
scales.  — ^r emale  flower.  Pistil  solitary,  central,  upon  a  long  pedicel,  and 
becoming  protruded.  Ovary  roundish,  of  3  cells,  each  contammg  1  ovule, 
affixed  to  the  angle  next  the  centre  of  the  ovary.  Styles  3,  connate  at 
the  base,  each  ending  in  a  bifid  stijema.  Fruit  a  regma.  (Lmdteys  Tntr. 
to  Bot,)  Valves  3,  with  a  partition  from  the  centre  of  each,  by  which  they 
form  3  cells.  Seeds  1  in  a  cell ;  cells  bursting  elastically. — Sap,  in  all,  milky, 
resinous;  and,  in  most,  acrid.  Leaves,  in  most,  alternate.  Inflorescences 
disposed  in  umbels  or  panicles.  (7\  Nea  ab  EtetUfeck,  Gen.  PI,  Fl,  Germ^; 
Smithy  Eng.  FL ;  and  observation.) 

SxiLLi'MG/ii  Garden.  Flowers  unisexual.  Males  in  a  spike ;  females  at  the 
base  of  the  same  apike :  (?)  the  two  kinds,  in  8.  /igustrina,  upon  distinct 
plants.  —  Male.  Seven  flowers  together,  within  an  entire  involucre ;  or,  in 
S.  /ig6strina,  with  the  flowers  not  involucrated,  but  solitary  in  the  axil  of  a 
bractea.  Calyx  like  a  corolla,  of  1  piece,  funnel-shaped,  its  mai^  jagged ;  in 
S.  /igustrina  the  calyx  is  3-cleft,  and  rather  flat.  Stamens  2-3;  in  S.  ^ustrina, 
prominent,  the  filaments  very  slightly  connected  at  the  base.  — -remale. 
involucre  1-flowered  ;  otherwise  as  in  the  male.  Calyx  superior,  shaped  as 
in  the  male.  Ovary  roundish.  Style  thread-shaped.  Stigmas  3.  Fruit  a 
regma  (lAndie^i  Intr.  to  Bot,),  surrounded  at  tne  base  by  the  involucre  a 
little  enlarged,  somewhat  turbinate,  bluntly  triangular,  34obed,  3-celled, 
1-seedin  each  cell. — Sap  milky.  Leaves  alternate,  stipiJed,  entire.  Spikes 
of  flowers  solitary  or  dichotomous,  terminal  or  lateral  (SmUA  in  iets^s 
Cyclop.;  and  Nutt.  in  his  Gen.  Amer.) 

Bv'xvs  7\)um.  Flowers  in  axillary  groups ;  unisexual  in  effect,  but  the  male 
flowers  have  a  rudiment  of  a  pistil;  those  of  both  sexes  borne  on  one 
plant.  —  Male.  Calyx  of  4  minute  leaves.  Stamens  4,  inserted  under  the 
rudiment  of  a  pistil.  -—  Female.  Flowers  singly,  at  the  tip  of  eroups  of 
male  ones.  Calyx  as  in  the  male.  Ovary  sessil^  roundish,  of  3  cdls,  and  2 
ovules  in  each  cell.  St^^les  3.  Stigmas  3.  Fruit  a  regma,  leathery,  beaked 
>vith  the  styles ;  consisting  of  3  incomplete  cells  that  open  down  tne  centre 
and  divide  the  style,  and  of  3  valves  that  bear  the  incomplete  dissepiments  in 
their  centres.  Seeds  2  in  a  cell,  pendulous,  both  enclosed  in  the  endocarpial 
lining  of  the  cell;  and  this  endocarpial  lining,  after  the  seed  is  ripe,  disparts 
elastically,  to  admit  of,  and  conduce  to,  their  dispersion.  (T.  Nees  ab  JBsen' 
beck's  Gen.  Pi.  Fl.  Ger.)— Eveigreen  shrubs,  or  small  trees,  with  rigid, 
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■mootb,  stalked,  oppomte,  entire  learea.    Flowers  aggregate,  from  axillary 
buds,  whidab.    Fruit  green.  {Smith  Eng.  Fl.,  n.  p.  132.) 


□ 


Lin.  Sj/il.  Honic'cis 

phorije,  Fr. ;  WalfcrnUch,  Otr. 
■ha  U  uld  lint  la  hive  uHd 

Daenplitm,  ^c,  Thia  genua  conaiiti  of  milky  plants,  roott  of  which  are  herb- 
aceouE,  but  two  or  three  of  which  are  rather  woody.  The  flowers  of  the  hardy 
kinds  are  generally  of  a  greenish  colour,  which  renders  them  inconspicuous; 
and  the;  baTe  all  an  extremely  acrid  juice,  which  has  the  appearance  of  milk. 
This  juice  was  formeriy  considered  medicinal,  and  is  still  used  occasionally  lo 
destroy  warts,  or  for  raising  slight  blisters.  The  plants  are  propagated  by 
division.  The  only  two  worth  cultiTating,  as  shrubby,  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  B.  Cbatiaaa  L.  and  E.  spindea  L. 

m.  E.  CMradat  L.,  Mart.  MUI.,  No.  95.,  Smith  Eng.  PI., 
IT.  p.  68.,  Eng.  Bat.,  t.  442. ;  E.  alfppica  of  some  ganlens  ; 
and  our^.  1813.  —  An  upright,  busny,  leafy  plant,  green  in 
ha  foliage,  and  purplish  brown  in  the  bark  of  its  shoots, 
which  are  mostly  unbcanched.  The  flowers  are  in  stalked 
panidea  a  few  in  each  panicle,  and  the  panicles  are  disposed 
racemosely  along  the  upper  portions  of  the  shoots.  The 
more  obruiusly  coUmred  part  of  the  bflorescence  is  of  a  dark 
purple,  lie  scent  of  uie  flowers  is  powerfiilly  fetid  and  e 
diaagreeable.  The  plant,  in  a  sheltered  nook,  under  a  wall, 
wLl  attain  to  the  height  of  3  f^  or  more  (in  Hartyn's  AftlUr, 
bh.  ot  6  ft.) ;  and  is  interesting,  even  when  not  in  flower, 
from  its  bnng  evergreen,  and  trom  the  character  of  its  fo-  ' 

liage ;  the  leaves  being  lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  downy,  dark 
gr^o,  and  spreading  ever^  way.    (SmilA  Eng.  Fl.,  and  obser- 
vation.)   It  IS  indigenous  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  WiOd,   Sp.  PI. ;   and,  according  to   Mr.  Whately,  as 
quoted  in  Eng.  Fl.,  it  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Forest  of 
Heedwood,  Slafibrdshire,  and  undoubtedly  wild  there.     A  plant  which  we 
have  had  in  our  garden,  at  Bayswater,  since  1636,  was  found  wild  by  us,  in 
the  July  of  that  year,  in  a  wood  belonging  to  John  Perry,  Esq., 
at  Stroud  House,  near  Hazlemere.    It  forms  a  dense  evergreen 
busb,  admu^ly  adapted  for  rockwork ;    its  fine,  dark,  bluish 
green,  shinine  leaves,  with  which  the  shoots  are  densely  clothed, 
render  it  hi^ly  oroamental  at  every  season  of  the  year;  and  its 
flowern,  whidiappearin  Febniary.continueon  the  plant  through  ' 
the  spring  and  part  of  the  following  summer. 

E.  ifwim  L.^ats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t.  45,  and  our  ^.  1209.—  A  n 
leafy,  shrubby  plant ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  generally 
kcfit  in  green-houaes  in  Britain,  where  it  assumes  the  character 
of  an  erect  shrub,  about  Sfl.  hirii,  with  a  decidedly  ligneous 
stem.  The  lips  of  the  branches  become  dry  with  age,  and  as, 
though  withered,  they  continue  on  the  plant,  they  have  the  ap- 
peannce  of  ^nea.  It  was  cultivated  by  Miller,  m  1T5S,  but  is 
nre  in  British  collections.  In  the  open  air,  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Cambridge,  it  is  a  recumbent  shrub.  It  is  not  easily 
propc^ated  by  cuttings  made  in  the  common  way,  but  is  said  to 
gnrw  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  roots. 
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App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  qfYtupkdrbia, 

E.  dendrSides  L.  is  a  natire  of  Italy,  Crete,  and  of  the  Uland  of 
Hteres,  near  Toulon,  where  it  forma  a  small  branched  shrub,  about 
4  ft.  high.  E.  Char3u»aa  and  E.  deodroldcs,  according  to  Dr.  Philippl, 
grow  in  the  streams  of  decayed  lava  on  Etna.  E.  dendrcildcs,  he  aotds, 
"  is  one  of  the  finest  shrub«  in  Sicily,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  about 
6  ft,  the  stem  forking  soon  above  the  ground,  and  each  branch  di. 
vided  again,  so  that  the  form  of  the  whole  is  perfectly  scmiglobuUir. 
In  summer  it  is  quite  bare  of  foliage,  when  the  numerous,  smooth, 
Terticillate  brancties  give  the  plant  a  most  sinsular  appearance;  but 
with  the  rains  of  autumn  tlie  numerous  linear  leaves  begin  to  sprout 
forth  at  the  end  of  the  boughs,  and  a  corymb  of  yellow  flowers  tips 
the  extremity  of  each  in  February."  (Comp.  to  ike  Bol.  Mag.,  i.  51 ) 

R  mdlifera  Ait.,  BotMag.,  1 1305.,  and  our/ltg.l214i,  is  a  handsome 
fVee-growtng  shrub,  a  native  of  Madeira.  A  plant  stood  out  in  the 
Trinity  College  BoUnic  Garden,  at  Dublin,  f^om  1(^1  to  1831,  form. 
Ing  a  bush  about  4|  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  In  diameter,  flowering  all  the 
winter.  It  was  cut  down  by  the  severe  frost  of  the  spring  of  1831, 
but  sprang  un  again ;  and  it  is  now  (Sept  1896),  Mr.  Mackay  informs 
us,  nearly  5  ft.  in  height,  and  5  ft  in  diameter.  E.  Chaiiicias,  in.  the 
•ame  garden,  rarely  exceeds  2|  ft  in  height 

Other  tpeciut  natives  of  the  Levant,  the  Canaries,  PoitugaU  and 
North  and  South  America,  may  possibly  be  found  as  hardy  as  E.  meU 
lifera.  In  the  Vw  Pk^ostatiques  of  Webb  and  Bcrtholet's  Hittoire 
Natmreile  dea  Ilea  QmarUit  the  E.  canari^nsls  and  E,  piscatdria  are 
represented  in  pi  S.  as  the  prevailing  species ;  the  fatter  forming 
handsome  treat,  (tomlOft  to  15  ft  high,  with  straight, erect  stems. 

Genus  II. 
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STlLLI'NG/il  Garden.     The   Stillingu.    Lin.  Syti,   Monoe'da 

Monad^lphia. 

TdenliJliMtion.    **  StiUlngla  waa  sent  under  that  name  to  Uddsbos  by  the  cdebrated  Dr.  Alexander 

GardeiL'*  (SmitM  in  Rea*t  Qfclop.)    Un.  Bfant,  !&;  Schrcb.  Lin.  Ocn.,  658.  i  Smith  in  Kooi*a 

Cyclop. ;  Mart.  Mill.  Diet 
DeriwtUiom.    Named  by  Dr.  Alexander  Garden  in  honour  of  Mr.  Benjamin  StUling/leet,  author  of 

a  work  entitled  MimxUaneom  Draet*  rOatk^  to  NaimnU  Hutar^,  &c.,  partly  traiislatud  fttm  tlic 

writings  of  Linnaua. 

Description^  4rc.    The  only  hardy  species  is  a  deciduous  shrub;  a  native  of 
North  America. 

■  1.  6.  LiGu'sTRiNA  WUU.    The  Priyet-ihztmf  Stillingia. 

Miemiifiatthm.    WlDd.  Sin  PL,  4  p.  SBa  {  Ptuah  PI.  Araer.  Sept,  S.  jk  (m. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Shrubby.  Leaf  consbting  of  a  petiole  and  a  disk  that  » 
oval-lanceolate,  pohited  at  both  ends,  and  entire.  Male  flowers  upon  very 
short  pedicels.  (JIftcAjr.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer^  iL  p.  213.)  Nnttall  has  questioned 
whether  the  sexes  are  not  dioecious,  and  has  noted  the  female  flowers  as 
''  not  seen,"  but  the  male  ones  as  being  disposed  in  spikes,  part  lateral,  part 
terminal,  and  as  having  a  3-cleft,  rather  flat,  calyx,  and  3  stamens  that  have 
kidney-shaped  anthers;  and  the  bracteas  as  1-2-glanded  and  1-flowered. 
{NuU,  Gen.  Amer.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing a&ut  4ft.  high;  a  native 
of  North  America,  in  shady  woods,  in  Carolina  and  Georgia;  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1812,  and  plants  were  in  the  collection 
of  Messrs.  Loddi^  in  1830.  From  these  gentlemen  we  received  a^  plant 
in  that  year,  but  it  is  since  dead ;  as  is  idso  a  plant  of  thb  species  in  the 
Hackney  arboretum ;  we  are  not  aware  that  the  species  is  now  in  eidst- 
ence,  in  a  living  state,  in  Eng|land. 


Genus  III. 

-tiialDC] 


^U'XUS  Toum.    The  Box  Trbe.    Lm.  Sytt.  Monoe^cia  Tetr&ndria. 

ident^fieatkm.    Tourn.  Inst.^  t  3i5. 

.mica:,  fa4C.  3.  t  M 
Spmrn^mes,    Buis,  Fr. ;  Buxbaum,  Buchkb^uui,  Uer. 


mrm»yw,.m^m^.    - »» .^.,  w  „^. ,  Lin.  Geii.,  4SG.  ;  Smith  Eng.  Flora,  4i  p.  IJSL;  Tbcodor  Nees 

ab  fiseiitieck  Gen.  Plant  Flone  Gcrai.  -'— ■   '- -  "  "■  • ' 
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Flrom  putmatt  dcme;  in  reference  to  the  berdnenand  ckMenen  of  the  wood ;  or,  perbaiM, 
to  Che  dcnaenoM  of  the  foHages.  The  Greeks  called  the  boxes  made  ot  thb  wood,  which  were  highly 
p«r>— ed  for  their  4iinhility,  mfrnkteas  and  heoceb  probebly,  araie  the  word  ewjr,  which  te  lued  for 
the  eh«t  mf«Hff*"g  the  Hort  In  the  Soman  Catholic  church. 

DeMenptitMy  ^e.  Low  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with  shining  coriaceous 
leavesv  and  greenish  yellow  flowers;  natives  of  Europe,  and  the  temperate 
puts  of  Asia ;  of  easy  culture  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry ;  and  propagated 
freely  by  cuttings  or  by  seeds. 

t  tt  1.  J9.  SBMPBRVi^iiBNs  L.    The  evergreen,  or  eommon^  Box  Tree. 

/lirirtiiflipii     Iin.te.FL,  VBk ;  Smith  fiig.  Flom,  4^^1331}  Bast.  Brit  Flow.  PL,  8.  t.  143. 
JIliiiwMiiiyi.    B(ixm  RaM  Sifn.,  445.,  Oer.  Emac,  14ia  f.«  and  other  authon  j  Buu  commun,  BoU 
btai,  A-. :  Buehihattm,  Gtr. ;  Buaw,  Boeaolo.  Mortel,  UaL 
&«.  Bot.  t.  IMl. 


Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,  Disk  of  leaf  ovate,  convex ;  footstalk  sliehtly  downy  at  the 
edges.  Anthers  ovate-arrow-shaped.  (Snath's  Eng,  FL,  iv.  p.  133.)  A 
low  efargrecn  tree,  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and,  according  to 
some,  including  Britain ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft. ;  and 
floweriDg  in  April  and  May. 

VmeUcM  and  Subvarietiet. 

t  B.  1.  1  arborhcenM  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  1. ;  Buis  arborescent,  Pr, ;  hoch- 
staninse  Buchsbaum,  Ger,  —  Arborescent.  Leaves  ovate.  (Wiild, 
Sp.  ^^)    This  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  species. 

±  D.  t.  a,  argSntea  Hort.^  Arborescent.     Leaves  ovate,  varie^ 

gated  with  a  silvery  colour. 
±  B.  t.  a,  a&rea  Hort. —  Arborescent.  Leaves  ovate,  variegated 

with  a  golden  colour. 
t  B.  t.  a,  margmdta  Hort. —  Arborescent.    Leaf  ovate,  with  a 
manan  of  aeolden  colour, 
f  B.  f.  2  anguM^oSa  Blul.  Diet.,  No.  2.  —  Arborescent.   Leaves  km- 
ceolate.  (wmd.  Sp,  PL) 

2  B.  tf.a.  variegdta  Hort. —  Arborescent.    Leaves  lanceolate, 
variegated. 
■.  B.  /.  3  Miifrutkdia  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  3. ;  B.  hiimiWa 
Dod,  Pempt.,  782. ;  B,  s  nkati  y,  Du  Ham,,  i. 
p.  83.;   and  our^^.  1215.;  Buis  nain,  BuiH  k 
Bordures,  Buis  d*Artois,  Buis  de  HoUande, 
petit  Bub,  Fr,;  zwerch  Buchsbaum,   Ger, — 
bwarf.    Leaves  small,  obovate.  (Lam.  Encyc. 
Wiild.  ^.  PL)    This  is  the  kind  usually  culti- 
vated for  edginff  beds  in  gardens. 
ft  B.  #.  4  m^yr^Aa  Lam.  Encyc.  — Dwarf.    Leaves 
small,  oblong,  narrowish.  {Lam.  Ettcvc,  i.  p. 
505.;  IViild,  Sp.  PL^     A  prettv  little  plant; 
generally  quite  low.  Gut,  under  favourable  cir*  1215 

cumstances,  growing  to  a  considerable  size. 

Descripticm,  Sfc,  The  box  is  a  well-known  hardy  evergreen  tree  or  shrub, 
nuich  esteemed  in  Europe,  both  for  ornamental  and  useful  purposes.  lu  a 
wild  state,  it  seldom  exceeds  the  height  of  12ft.  or  15  ft.  in  jBritain ;  but,  in 
Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  trees  of  it  have  been  found  as  hi^h  as  25  ft;.  The  thick- 
DeHs  of  the  trunk  is  very  considerable  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and,  in  fiill- 
growo  trees,  varies  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  yellowish  on 
the  young  wood,  but  rough  and  greyish  on  the  tnink  of  old  trees.  The  leaves 
are  of^Msite^  oval,  and  almost  sessile :  they  are  persistent,  of  a  coriaceous 
texture,  and  a  shining  yellowish  green,  when  they  grow  in  a  situation  fully 
exposed  to  the  light ;  but  of  a  fine  deep  glossy  green  when  shaded  by  other 
trees.  Ttie  flowers  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  are  disposed  in  little  tufts  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  tree  will  bear  the  knife  patiently,  and  is  there^ 
fore,  and  from  the  closeness  of  its  habit  of  growth,  well  adapted  for  clipped 
hedges,  und  all  lands  of  verdant  architecture  and  statuary.    "  The  box,"  says 
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a  French  writer,  '*  has  the  advantage  of  taking  any  form  that  may  be  wished, 
under  the  hands  of  the  gardener.  Here  it  displays  a  niche  cut  in  an  ap- 
parently solid  green  bank  ;  there,  an  arbour  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  On  one  side  it  covers  a  wall  with  a  tapestry  of  continual  verdure,  and 
on  the  other  it  clothes  a  palisade :  now  it  divides  the  walks  of  a  garden, 
and  now  it  marks  out  the  figure  of  a  parterre.  In  all  cases,  it  presents  a  most 
apeeable  verdure  to  the  eyes,  and  preserves  the  idea  of  cheemilness  even  in 
winter,  when  almost  every  other^tree  appears  mourning  for  the  absence  of  the 
sun.**  (Nouv.  Court,  (TAgrUf  tom.  iii.p.  S760  It  grows  slowly,  rarely  making 
shoots  of  more  than  6  in.  or  8  in.  annually.  But  the  tree  is  of  great  longevitv ; 
and  so  extremely  hardy,  that  it  is  the  only  ever^een  that  will  stand  in  tlie 
open  air,  without  protection,  in  the  gardens  of  Pans,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 

Geography.  Tne  box  is  found  wud  throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  between 
37^  and  52°  of  N.  lat.,  on  mountains,  and  spreading  as  undergrowth  among  other 
trees,  but  never  forming  forests  entirely  by  itself.  The  largest  collections  of 
wild  box  trees  in  Europe  are  in  the  Forest  of  Ligny  in  France,  and  in  that  of  St. 
Claude  on  Mount  Jura ;  but  in  both  cases  the  box  trees  are  mixed  with  trees 
of  other  species.  Box  trees  are  also  found  in  forests  of  other  trees,  in  several 
parts  of  France ;  particularly  in  Franche  Compt6,  Dauphin^  Haute  Provence, 
the  chain  of  mountains  stretching  across  Languedoc,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The 
box  tree  is  produced  abundantly  in  Turkey,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea;  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  boxwood  of  commerce,  sold  in  the 
European  markets  as  Turkey  box,  is  srown  in  Circassia  and  Georgia,  whence jt 
is  brou^t  to  Odessa,  and  shipped  for  Europe.  It  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  Persia,  China,  Cochin-China,  and,  according  to  some,  in  Japan.  In  Britain, 
the  box  is  a  disputed  native.  (See  p.  25.)  It  grows  plentifully  upon  Box  Hill, 
near  Dorking,  m  Surrey :  not  among  deciduous  trees,  and  shaded  by  them,  as 
it  does  in  its  native  habitats  in  France,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent ; 
but  only  mixed  with  a  few  juniper  bushes,  that  do  not  rise  so  high  as  itself. 
Ray  mentions  three  other  habitats;  viz. Boxwell,  in  Gloucestershire;  Boxley, 
in  kent ;  and  the  chalk  hills  near  Dunstable :  but  the  box  tree  does  not  ^pear 
to  be  now  found  growing  in  uncultivated  ground  any  where  in  Britain,  but  on 
Box  HilL  In  ESixter's  British  Flowering  PlanU^  voL  ii.  p.  145.,  it  is  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Pierson,  to  be  found  in  the  hedges 
about  KUbume,  near  Coxwold,  in  Yorkshire ;  which,  however,  is  no  proof  of 
its  bdng  indJEenous. 

History,  'Uie  box  tree  appears  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by  Theophrastus, 
who  ranxs  the  wood  with  that  of  ebony,  on  account  of  the  closeness  of  its 
grain.  Pliny  describes  it  as  being  as  hard  to  burn'  as  iron,  as  producing  no  flame, 
and  as  being  totally  unfit  for  charcoal.  He  distinguishes  three  kinds,  which 
be  calls  the  larger,  the  smaller,  and  the  Italian  box ;  and  speaks  of  the  use 
of  the  tree  for  topiary  work,  and  of  the  wood  for  musical  instruments.  Vitru« 
vius  also  recommends  the  box  for  topiary  work ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
much  employed  in  verdant  sculpture,  and  dose-clipped  hedges,  in  the  gardens 
of  Roman  villas  in  the  Augustan  age.  Pliny  describes  his  Tusculan  villa  as 
liaving  a  lawn  adorned  with  figures  of  animals  cut  out  in  box  trees,  answering 
alternately  to  one  another.  This  lawn  was  again  surrounded  by  a  walk 
enclosed  with  evemeen  shrubs,  sheared  into  a  variety  of  forms.  Beyond 
this  was  a  place  of  exercise,  of  a  circuhir  form,  omamentbd  in  the  middle 
with  box  trees,  sheared,  as  before,  into  numerous  different  figures;  and  the 
whole  fenced  in  by  a  sloping  bank,  covered  with  box,  risingin  steps  to  the  top. 
In  another  part  of  the  grounds  of  the  same  villa,  the  box  is  mentioned  as 
being  cmt  into  a  variety  of  shapes  and  letters;  some  expressing  the  name 
of  the  master,  and  otners  that  of  the  artificer,  &c.  (PIm>  JSput,,  book  v. 
letter  vi.)  The  same  practice  is  followed  in  several  Roman  gardens  at  the 
present  nay;  and,  in  that  of  the  Vatican,  the  name  of  the  pope,  uie  date  of  his 
election,  &c.,  may  be  read  from  the  windowsof  the  palace  in  letters  of  box. 
Virgil  calls  it 

"  SraooUiiEniin'd,  and  proper  for  the  tamer*!  trade. 
Which  curious  haiub  maj  carve,  and  tteel  with  ease  invade.** 

DBTiiBic*a  rirgil. 
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Both  Virgil  and  Ovid  aDude  to  the  use  of  this  wood  for  musical  instruments,  and 
employ  the  word  box  as  if  synonymous  with  that  of  flute.  In  more  modem 
times,  in  Britain,  it  is  mentioned  by  Turner,  Gerard,  Parkinson,  and  other 
writers  on  gardening  and  rural  afiairs ;  and,  previously  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  in  great  repute  for  gardens  in  the  geometric  style,  from  the  fadlitv  with 
which  it  could  be  made  to  assume  whatever  form  the  gardener  wished :  it  was 
also  hi^ly  valuable  when  there  were  but  few  evergreens  grown  in  England, 
from  its  hardy  habit,  and  the  liveliness  of  its  hue.  The  woKod  of  the  tree  has 
been  in  use  for  turnery  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  for  wood  engraving  since 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  box  is  remarkably  heavy ;  weighing, 
when  newly  cut,  80  lb.  7  oz.  per  cubic  foot,  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  68  lb. 
12  oz.  and  7  gr.  It  is  the  only  European  wood  that  will  sink  in  water :  it  is 
yellow,  very  hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  The  wood  was  formerly 
much  used  in  England  in  cabmet-making  and  inlaying,  as  it  still  is  in  France ; 
and,  also,  in  both  countries,  for  musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  combs, 
and  various  articles  of  turnery.  The  principal  use  of  the  boxwood,  however, 
at  present,  is  for  wood  engraving ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  an  important 
article  of  commerce. 

For  7\imery9  the  boxwood  used  bv  the  cabinet-makers  and  turners  in 
France  is  chiefly  that  of  the  root.  The  town  of  St.  Claude,  near  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  natural  box  woods  in  Europe,  is  almost  entirely  inhabited 
by  turners,  who  make  snuff-boxes,  rosary  beads,  forks,  spoons,  buttons,  and 
numerous  other  articles.  The  wood  of  some  roots  is  more  beautifully  mar- 
bled, or  veined,  than  that  of  others ;  and  the  articles  manufactured  vary  in 
price  accordinffly.  The  wood  of  the  trunk  is  rarely  found  of  sufficient  size 
for  blocks  in  France ;  and  when  it  is,  it  is  so  dear,  that  the  entire  trunk  of  a 
tree  is  seldom  sold  at  once,  but  a  few  feet  are  disposed  of  at  a  time,  which 
are  cut  off  the  liring  tree  as  they  are  wanted.  There  are  in  the  Forest 
of  Ligny,  generally,  many  stumps  which  have  been  treated  in  this  manner. 
Boxes,  &C.,  formed  of  the  trunk,  are  easily  distinguished  from  those  made 
of  the  root,  by  the  wood  of  the  trunk  always  displaying  a  beautiful  and  very 
regular  star,  which  is  never  the  case  with  that  of  uie  root.  Boxwood 
is  very  apt  to  split  in  drying;  and,  to  prevent  this,  the  French  turners 
put  the  wood  designed  for  their  finest  works  into  a  dark  cellar  as  soon  as  it 
18  cut,  where  they  keep  it  fi*om  three  to  five  vears,  according  to  circumstances. 
At  die  expiration  of  the  given  time,  they  strike  off  the  sap-wood  with  a  hatchet, 
and  place  the  heart-wood  again  in  the  cellar  till  it  is  wanted  for  the  lathe. 
For  the  most  delicate  articles,  the  wood  is  soaked  for  24  hours  in  firesh  very 
clear  water,  and  then  boiled  for  some  time.  When  taken  out  of  the  boiling 
water,  it  is  wiped  perfectly  dry,  and  buried,  till  wanted  for  use,  in  sand  or 
bran,  so  as  to  be  completely  excluded  from  the  light,  and  air.  Articles  made 
of  wood  thus  prepared,  resemble,  in  appearance,  wnat  is  called  Tunbridge  ware. 
The  spray  of  the  box,  though  it  bums  very  slowly,  is  much  esteemed  in  France, 
as  fiiel  for  lime-kilns,  brick-kilns,  ovens,  &c.,  where  a  great  and  lasting  heat 
is  required.  (Nottv.  Court.,  Sec.) 

Wood  Engraving.  The  wood  used  for  this  purpose  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Tuikey  or  Odessa;  and  sells,  in  London,  for  from  7/.  to  14/.  a  ton, 
duty  included;  the  average  annual  consumption  in  Britain  being  about 
682  tons.  In  the  year  1832,  M'Culloch  tells  us  (in  his  Dictionary  of  Com' 
meree),  the  duty  on  imported  boxwood  was  1867/.  17«.  4</.  fn  France, 
the  native  trees  are  seldom  of  sufficient  size  for  wood  engraring ;  and  wood 
to  the  amount  of  10,000  fitincs  is  annually  imported  from  Spain.  The  box 
trees  which  were  cut  down  on  Box  Hill  in  1815  produced  upwards  of  10,000/. 
The  art  of  cutting  on  wood  was  invented  before  the  art  of  printing;  and  it  is 
supposed  to  liave  been  first  practised  between  the  years  i400  and  1430.  The 
first  objects  to  which  it  was  applied  were  very  different  in  their  character ; 
viz.  books  of  devotion  and  playing  cards.  The  mere  outlines  of  the  figures 
rudely  cut  in  the  wood  with  knives  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  and  the 
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impressions  were  taken  off  by  friction^  without  the  aid  of  a  press.    The 
specimen  of  wood  engraving  now  extant  in  England  in  in  the  collectioa 
of  Earl  Spencer»  and  represents  St.  Christopher  carrjing  the  infant  Saviour : 
the  date  is  1423.    A  very  curious  work  was  puhlished  between  li30  and 
1450,  entitled  Biblia  Patiperum^  the  Bible  of  the  Poor.    This  work  consisted 
of  about  40  plates,  illustrated  by  texts  of  scripture,  all  cut  in  wood  (see 
Penny  Magazine,  vol.  iL  p.  419.) ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  firsi 
idea  of  the  art  of  printing  with  movable  types,  which  was  invented  soon  after 
by  Guttemburg.     Wohlgemuth,  a  wood-engraver  at  Nurcmbei^  in  1480,  waa 
the  first  who  attempted  to  introduce  shade  into  wood  engravings ;  and  his 
pupil,  Albert  Durer,  carried  the  art  to  a  very  high  dq^ree  of  perfection ; 
ui  his  time  the  wood-cutters,  or  fonnschneiders,  of  Germany  became  so  nume- 
rous as  to  be  incorporated  into  a  body  distinct  firom  that  of  the  briefinahlen^ 
letter-painters  or  writers.    Holbein  succeeded  Albert  Durer ;  but  soon  after* 
wards  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper  having  been  discovered,  wood  engraving 
waa  comparatively  neglected ;  and  it  fell  into  disuse  till  the  time  of  £ewick, 
who  displayed  in  it  such  extraordinary  force,  and  delicacy  of  execution, 
as  to  revive  a  taste  for  the  art.    The  first  enmvers  on  wood,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  Bewick,  or  nearly  so,  were  accustomed  to  have  the  truiULS  of  toe  trees 
on  which  they  were  to  engrave  sawn  up  into  pkmka,  and  to  cut  out  the  en- 
graving  with  a  knife,  or  other  tools,  on  the  side  of  the  grain ;  but,  about 
Mwick's  time,  or  before,  the  practice  of  cutting  the  trunk  across  into  sectiona 
about  1  in.  in  thickness  was  adopted ;  and  the  engravings  were  cut  on  the 
wood,  across  the  grain,  with  tooM  which  will  be  hereafter  described*    The 
advantages  of  this  mode  are,  that  much  finer  lines  can  be  produced ;  that  the 
engraved  block  will  give  a  much  greater  number  of  impressions ;  and  that  it 
wiu  be  fitf  more  durable.    The  followers  of  Bewick  prcnduced  some  beautiful 
d^ravings ;  but,  fix>m  the  mode  of  printing,  them,  though  they  were  mixed 
with  the  type,  they  were  almost  as  expensive  as  if  they  h«l  been  worked,  like 
the  metal  engravings,  firom  separate  plates.    By  the  modem  practice,  however, 
woodcuts  are  printed  fit>m  with  the  same  ease  as  the  movable  tvpes.    The 
mode  in  which  the  operation  of  cutting  on  wood  is  still  performed  difiers  but 
tittle,  according  to  the  Pemw  MagmsUie,  from  that  described  and  illustrated 
by  a  plate  in  a  work  called  the  Book  of  TVades,  published  at  Frankfort  m 
1654.    In  this  plate,  the  fi^rmschneider,  or  wood-cutter,  is  represented  sittiitf 
^  at  a  table,  holding  the  block  in  his  left  hand,  upon  which  he  is  cutting  witC 
a  small  graver  in  his  right.    Another  graver,  and  a  sort  of  a  gouge,  or  chisel, 
tie  upon  the  table.    If  we  enter  the  work-room  of  a  wood-eograver  of  the 
present  day,  we  shall  find  the  instruments  by  which  he  is  surrounded  nearly 
as  few  and  as  simple.    His  block  rests  upon  a  flat  circuhir  leather  cushion 
filled  with  sand :  and  this  so  completely  answers  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
block  firmly,  and  yet  allowing  it  to  be  moved  in  every  direction,  that  it  ia 
expressively  called  the  wood-cutter's  third  hand.    His  cutting  instruments 
are  of  three  sorts :  the  first,  which  is  called  a  graver,  is  a  tool  with  a  loieqge- 
shaped  point,  used  for  outlines  and  fine  tints ;  the  second,  called  a  scauper, 
presents  a  trian^lar  point  and  edges,  and  is  used  for  deeper  and  bolder 
work ;  and  the  third,  wnich  is  a  flat  tool,  or  chisel,  is  employed  in  cutting 
away  those  parts  of  the  block  that  are  to  be  left  entirely  light."  {Penny  Mtb- 
gazinc,)    The  design  is  previously  drawn  upon  the  block  with  a  black-lead 
pencil ;  the  block,  which  is  always  cut  directly  across  the  grain,  and  polished 
so  as  to  present  a  perfectly  smooth  suriace,  bemg  previously  prepared  with 
powdered  white  lead  mixed  with  a  little  water,  to  onake  it  receive  the  pencil. 
The  drawing  is  generally  made  by  one  artist,  and  the  engraving  executed  bv 
another.    It  is  Uie  busmess  of  the  wood-cutter  ^  to  leave  all  t£e  lines  whidi 
the  draughtsman  has  traced  with  his  pencil ;  and  to  do  thb,  he,  of  course,  cuts 
away  all  the  parts  which  form  the  spaces  between  the  various  lines  of  the 
drawing.    The  lines  thus  stand  up,  as  it  is  called,  in  relief;  and,  when  ink  is 
applied  to  them  by  the  printer,  in  the  same  way  as  he  applies  it  to  his  metal 
types,  they  transfer  the  mk  to  the  paper  placed  over  them  upoa  being  suljected 
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to  an  aiJeqiiate  preMure."  (/Airf.)  Fonnerty,  a  great  deal  of  care  was  required, 
in  printine  woodcuta,  in  "  the  atfjustiaent  of  a  number  of  ntnail  pieces  of  paper 
between  the  tcretcheil  parchment  and  blanket  that  covered  the  blocic,  dum^ 
the  impresdon  from  the  common  hand-preu,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  Ibrce 
to  the  bearing  upon  shadows,  while  the  lights  were,  of  course,  equally  relieved 
from  the  presure;"  but  a  mode  is  now  discovered  of  lowerinK  the  lights  by 
die  wood-engraver;  and  the  blocks  are  now  introduced  wiui  the  (ypc^  and 
printed  from  with  the  same  facility,  by  the  rerolving  cylinder  of  a  printing- 
nachine. 

I*  UkegeomelricaimidanAilecliaral  Stj/leof  GanlrTimg,  the  bos  wai  extcnmTely 
employed,  both  at  a  tree  and  as  a  shrub,  throughout  Europe,  ftom  the  earliest 
times.  As  a  tree,  it  formed,  when  clipped  into  shape,  hedges,  arcades,  arbours, 
■ad,  above  all,  figures  of  men  and  aninwla.  Asa  bhnib,  it  waa  used  to  border 
beds  and  walks,  and  to  execute  numerous  curious  devices ;  such  as  letters,  coats 
of  arms,  &c.,on  the  ground;  butofoll  tbeuiesof  the  dwarf  box,  the  most  im- 
portant, in  tfae  andent  stvle  of  gardening,  waathatof  forming  parterres  of  em- 
broidery ;  it  being  the  only  evergreen  shrub  susceptible  of  forming  the  delicate 
tioea  which  that  style  of  parterre  required,and  of  bdug  kept  within  the  narrow 
limits  oftfaeae  lines  foranumber  of  years.  In  those  days,  when  the  flowers  used 
in  uniamentiag  gardens  were  few,  the  great  an  of  the  gardener  was  to  distin- 
guish bis  parterres  by  beaudful  and  curious  artificiiu  forms  of  evergreen 
|>lants.  These  fbruis  may  be  deKribed  generally  as  belonging  to  that  style 
known  as  the  taste  of  Louis  Quatorzc.     fig.  IS16.  is  a  small 


portion  of  tfae  ground  plan  of  a  parterre  laid  out  iu  this  manner;  all  the' 
uoes  and  dark  parts  or  the  figure  being  formed  of  box,  in  no  part  allowed 
to  ennr  higber  than  3  in.  from  the  ground,  and  the  finer  lines  bdng  about  2  in. 
wiSe.  The  space  between  the  lines,  in  the  more  common  designs,  waa  co- 
hered with  saad  all  of  one  colour;  but  in  tfae  more  choice  parterres,  dil!erent 
coloured  sands,  earths,  shells,  powdered  glass  or  potsherds,,  an  J  other  articles, 
were  used,  so  as  to  produce  red,  white,  and  black  grounds,  on  which  the  green 
of  the  box  appeared  to  advantaga  at  all  seasons.  This  variety  of  colours  gave 
occsmon  to  Lord  Bacon's  remark :  **  As  for  the  making  of  knots  and  fibres 
with  divers  coloured  earths,  they  be  but  toys:  you  may  see  as  good  sights 
many  times  in  tarts."  The  beauty  of  these  parterres  waa  most  conspicuous, 
when  they  were  seen  as  a  whole  Irom  the  windows  of  tfae  house,  or  from 
a  BuiTDunding  terrace-walk.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  placed  on  a 
sloping  bank,  to  be  seen  froui  below ;  an  instance  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  view  of  the  Palazzo  del  N.  U.  Vcnier,  on  the  Brenta,  as  given  in  VulLu- 
roer's  Continuation  der  Niirn^>eriptchint  Hetperidum,  published  in  1714,  u 
portion  of  which  is  rcpruscnled  m   perspective  in  f^.  1217.      In  a  view  of 
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"le  Chasteau  de  Kchelieu 

CD  Poictou,"  given  in  Ma- 

rot'a  Recueil  det  Plata,  if-c, 

del  pUuieurt   de  Chtuleaux,  ■'-, 

Groltei,    iu:.,   published   in  I 

166J, of  which  onrj%.  1818. 

bacopy,  a  very  rich  parterre  | 

of  embroideTT   may  be   ob-  I 

aerved    in    tne   rore-ground 

with  a  fountain  in  the  centre;  j 

and,  in  the  back-ground,  a  | 

large  semi  circular  space  ap-  ^ 

pears  U>  be  covered  with  the  . 

■anie    description  of  oma-  ' 

ment.    It  inav  also  be  ob- 

serred,  that  there  is  not  a 

■ingle  tree  or  shrub  shown  in 

a  Datura!  state  within  serenil  hundred  feet  of  the  house,  on  every  nde.   The 

embroidered  atyle  of  parterre  is  -still  occasionally  to  be  met  with  adJ<»D- 


ing  very  old  residences  in  France  and  Italy,  and  even  in  a  few  places  m 
Enojand ;  and,  as  affording  variety,  it  is  at  least  as  worthy  of  revivd  as  the 
architectural  style  of  the  age  in  which  it  most  extensively  prevailed.  The 
best  designs  in  this  stvle  are  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Boyceau's  Jardmage, 
Sec,  whicK  was  pubUtned  in  1714,  in  folio.  Topiary  work,  or  the  art  of  cut- 
ting the  box  and  other  trees  into  artifitual  Ibnns,  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  among  the  Romans,  that  both  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  use  the  word 
topiarim  to  express  the  art  of  the  gardener :  a  proof  that,  as  far  as  c»nament 
was  concerned,  the  art  of  clipping  was  considered  the  highest  accomplishment 
that  could  be  possessed  by  a  gardener,  among  the  ancient  Romans.     This 
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appears  to  have  been  equally  the  case  in  Europe  in  modem  times  ;  gardeners, 
even  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  being  called  by  Commenius 
pleachers  (See  Janua  TriRnguitj  Oxford  edit.)  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  taste  for  verdant  sculpture  was  at  its  height  in 
Enshmd ;  and,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  it  afibrded  a  subject  of 
railkry  for  the  wits  of  the  day,  soon  afterwards  beginning  to  decline.  There 
are  some  humorous  papers  on  the  subject  in  the  Guardian^  and  other  contem- 
porary works.    The  following  lines  will  give  a  good  idea  of  a  topiary  garden  :^ 

**  There  Ukewiae  mote  be  Men  on  erery  dde 
The  slupelv  box,  of  ell  iU  breaching  pride 
Ungently  inom^  end.  with  prepotteroue  •kUI, 
To  reriouf  beeita,  and  birds  oTiundry  quUl, 
Tranifonn*d,  end  human  ihepet  of  monstrous  slse. 


Alio  other  wondeie  of  Uie  iportive  tbeeri. 
Fair  Neture  mif.edoniing,  there  were  foimd  : 
Globes,  spiral  columns,  pyramids,  and  piers 
With  spouting  urns  and  budding  statues  crown*d  ; 
And  horizontal  dials  on  the  ground. 
In  liring  box,  by  cunning  artists  traced  ; 
And  galleys  trim,  on  no  long  voyage  bound. 
But  by  their  roots  there  ever  anchor*d  fut*' 

O.  Wmt. 

Jn  modem  Gardenitig,  the  tree  box  forms  one  of  our  most  valuable  evergreen 
shrubs  or  low  trees.  It  is  more  particularly  eligible  as  an  undergrowth  in 
ornamental  plantations;  where,  partially  sliaded  by  other  trees,  its  leaves 
take  a  deeper  green,  and  shine  more  conspicuously.  Next  to  die  holly,  it 
has  the  most  beautiful  appearance  in  winter;  more  especially  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow.  The  variegated  sorts  are  acunissible  as  objects 
of  curiositv ;  but,  as  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  variegation  when  planted  in  the 
shade,  and  as,  in  the  full  light,  their  green  is  frequently  of  a  sickly  yellowish 
hue,  we  do  not  think  that  they  can  be  recommended  as  ornamental.  The 
myrtle-leaved  forms  a  ver^  handsome  small  bush  on  a  lawn.  The  use  of  the 
dwarf  box  for  edgings  is  familiar  to  everv  one. 

The  other  Uses  of  the  box,  in  former  tunes,  were  various;  but  most  of  them 
are  now  almost  forgotten.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  bitter,  and  have  a  dis- 
agreeable smell;  and  a  decoction  of  them,  when  taken  in  a  large  dose,  is  said 
to  be  purgative;  and,  in  a  small  dose,  sudorific.  An  empyreufnatic  oil  is 
extracted  from  them,  which  is  said  to  cure  the  toothach  and  some  other  dis- 
orders. A  tincture  was  made  from  them,  which  was  once  a  celebrated  specific 
in  Germany  for  intermittent  fevers ;  but,  the  secret  having  been  purchased  and 
made  pubUc  by  Joseph  I.,  the  medicine  fell  into  disuse.  Olivier  de  Serres 
{Theat,  d^Agri,")  recommends  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  box,  as  bv  far  the 
best  manure  for  the  grape ;  not  only  because  it  is  very  common  in  the  south 
of  France,  but  because  there  is  no  plant  that  by  its  decomposition  affords  a 
greats  quantity  of  vegetable  mould.  The  box  is  said  to  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  vanous  m^icated  oils  for  strengthening  and  increasing  the  growth 
of  the  hair;  and  Parkinson  says  that  "the  leaves  and  sawdust,  Doiled  in  lie, 
will  chanpe  the  hair  to  an  auburn  colour."  Box  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  hoUy  m  the  churches  at  Christmas ;  and,  in  a  note  to  Wordsworth's  poems, 
we  are  informed  that,  '^  in  several  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  when  a 
funeral  takes  place,  a  basinful  of  sprigs  of  box  is  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
house  ftom  which  the  cofi&n  is  taken  up ;  and  each  person  who  attends  the 
funeral  takes  one  of  these  sprigs,  and  throws  it  into  the  grave  of  the  deceased." 
(  Words,  Poemtj  vol.  i.  p.  163.)  The  box  is  the  badge  of  the  Highland  clan 
M'Intosh ;  and  the  vanegated  kind,  of  the  clan  M'Pberson.  (Baxt,  Brit.  FL  P/., 
iL  1 142.)  Pliny  affirms  that  no  animal  will  eat  the  seed  of  the  box ;  and  it  is 
said  that  its  leaves  are  particularly  poisonous  to  camels.  It  is  also  asserted  by 
many  authors  that  box  trees  are  never  cropped  by  cattle;  and  that  the  Corsican 
honey  is  rendered  poisonous  from  the  bees  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  the  box. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  The  box  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  and 
layers.    It  seeds  freely  where  it  is  allowed  to  grow  freely ;  but,  where  it  is 
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closely  clipped  in,  the  seeds  are  seldom  permitted  to  ripen.  When  the  seeds 
are  to  be  sown,  they  should  be  gathered  tne  moment  the  capsules  appear  ready 
to  open,  and  sown  immediately  in  light  rich  earth,  consisting  chi^y  of  v^e- 
table  mould,  which  is  well  drained,  so  that  the  water  may  never  lie  on  the  seeds. 
Cuttings  of  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  len^h  should  be  put  in,  in  autumn,  in  a 
sandy  soil,  and  a  shaded  situation,  and  in  a  year  they  will  be  fit  to  transplaot 
into  nursery  lines.  Layers  may  be  made  either  in  the  spring  or  «^"t^«TPff^  and 
either  of  the  young  or  old  wood.  The  dwarf  box  used  for  edgings  is  propa- 
gated by  being  taken  up,  divided,  and  replanted.  The  roots  ofthe  box,  being 
numerous  and  small,  though  by  no  means  hair-like,  like  those  of  the  £ric^- 
ceae,  retain  the  earth  about  them ;  so  that  plants  of  box  always  come  up  with 
a  ball ;  and  hence  the  tree  may  be  transplanted  at  almost  any  season,  provided, 
if  in  summer,  that  the  weather  be  moist  at  the  time.    Box  edgings  are  best 

f)lanted  early  in  spring,  because  the  frost  in  winter  is  apt  to  destroy  those 
eaves  which  have  been  cut  in  trimming  the  plants.  Box  cogings  and  hedges 
may  be  clipped  at  almost  an^  season,  except  midwinter.  Some  garden- 
ers prefer  trimming  box  edgings  in  June,  just  when  the  plants  have  neany  com- 
pleted their  year's  shoots ;  because  they  will  afterwards  make  shoots  of 
I  in  or  1  in.  m  length,  or,  at  all  events,  protrude  a  few  leaves,  and  thus,  in  a 
week  or  two,  will  conceal  all  appearance  ofthe  use  ofthe  shears.  When  this 
practice  is  followed,  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  edgings  or  hedges  in  July, 
m  order  to  cut  neatly  off  with  the  knife  any  shoots  that  may  have  been  pro- 
truded too  far ;  taking  care  not  to  cut  the  leaves.  The  more  common  prac- 
tice is  to  dip  ^e  box  in  autumn ;  but  in  that  case,  as  many  of  the  leaves  are 
injured  by  the  shears,  their  marks  remain  till  the  middle  ofthe  following  May. 
The  edeingor  hedge  looks  well  for  a  fortnight  at  that  season;  but  afterwards  it 
has  rather  a  neglected  appearance,  till  the  next  trimmine  season,  which  is  in  die 
beginning  of  September.  The  superiority  of  the  June  cupping  must  be  obvious, 
whether  applied  to  edgings,  hedges,  or  mural  or  sculpturesque  ornaments. 
Box  edgiiifls,  when  kept  low,  if  they  are  wanted  to  endure  many  years,  require 
occasionally  to  be  cut  in  almost  to  the  ground ;  and  this  operation  should  only 
be  performed  on  one  side  of  the  edging  in  one  year,  and  not  on  the  other  side 
till  the  second  year  following.  When  treated  in  this  way,  both  edgincs  and 
hedges  will,  on  ^ood  loamy  soil,  last  an  extraordinary  length  of  time ;  wnereas, 
if  they  are  continually  chpped  on  the  sur&ce  only,  a  network  of  shoots  is 
formed  there,  which,  by  excluding  the  air  from  the  stem  within,  occasions  the 
decay  of  the  weakest ;  and  the  ^ging  or  hedge  becomes  naked  below,  and 
unsightly.  Sometimes  this  evil  may  be  remecned  by  cutting  down ;  but,  in 
general,  the  best  mode  is  to  replant.  The  form  of  the  section  of  a  box  ed^ng 
or  hedge  should  always  be  that  of  a  truncated  triangle ;  the  broadest  end 
being  that  next  to  the  sround.  In  the  case  of  edging  to  walks,  or  to  flower- 
beds, their  breadth  at  the  ground  may  be  3  in.,  the  height  4in.,  and  the  breadth 
at  top  2  in. ;  or  half  these  dimensions  may  be  adopted.  In  every  case,  both  of 
edgings  and  hed^,  the  base  ought  always  to  be  broader  than  the  summit,  in 
order  that  the  rain  may  fall  on  the  sides,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  strike  on 
them  with  more  force.  In  clipping  box  trees  into  artificial  forms,  it  is  usual 
to  enclose  the  tree  in  a  slight  firame  of  wirework  of  the  form  proposed :  the 
wire  should  be  copper,  and  painted  ereen,  for  the  sake  of  durability,  and  to 
render  it  inconspicuous.  The  same  kind  of  skeleton  wirework,  or  trellis-woilL, 
is  put  up  for  mural  and  architectural  topiary  work. 

Insects  and  Diseases.  The  box  is  very  rarely  attacked  by  insects,  and  has 
very  few  diseases.  There  is  a  proliferous* 
growth  of  leaves  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  which  appears  in  some  seasons, 
and  is^probably  occasioned  by  the  punc- 
ture of  an  insect,  but  of  what  species 
we  are  not  aware.  The  fungus  Puccfni*? 
Bdxi  Grev,  (/g.l2l9.)  is  found  occasion- 
ally on  the  leaves.  1219 
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Tha  brmt  b«  hrdt*  In  EngUml  li  U  rnmrth,  wbm 
a,  151  hiMh^aiHlK^irdAloDg:  tt  iiiUifMaed  lobeupwatda 
mquc  bipCin  *otki  m  EniUivl  Art  iDtnc  jrut]«n  nt  Lt^toH 

3X  tnCjTo  THTt  pjuitcd,  that  kl  l>n.  Iilfh.  In  FniM:«»  In  Lh«  JviIld  dv  nintvt, 


>/  StattMlia.  Planta  of  the  tre«  box,  in  the  London  n^ 
from  M.  to  1*.  6d.  each,  according  .to  the  size  of  the  variet)' :  at  Boliwyller 
plants  of  the  specie*  are  50  cents  each ;  and  of  the  Terieties,  from  1  franc  to 
l|fniicaeach:  at  New  York,  plaots,  or  the  tree  kind  are  f 5  cents  each ;  and 
ot  ita  Tarieties,  37)centa.  The  dwarf  box  is  sold,  in  English  nurfieriea,  at  6^. 
per  yard ;  at  New  York,  at  50  cents  per  yard. 

X  S.  .0.  Buu'aici  Wm,    TbeBakaricBoK. 

t4rm/l/kmrlim.   VUti.  All)^  SO.,a|i.  PI.  t,  n.  397. :  rLnn.  BvTC.,  1.  p.  9H,  "— ~ 

St«iintme^     B.  L  nt.  (iiuiUa  X.  Du  tlam.,  i.  p.  Sij   Minonm  Bm; 
nui.  dr  MiDoniiw,  Bull  it  Mahon,  Fr. ;  HalHiiKlm  nuihihauni,  Oct, 
E^irmrimf.    H.  Da  Hu,  ;l  a.  M  )  ud  nir^  1£90.  ml  ISSI. 

Sprf.  Char,,  ^c.   Didi  of  leaf  oblone  ;  fbotntslk  glabrous. 
Andien  arrow-tbaped,  linear.    (Witid.  Sp  PI., '».  p.« 
338.)     A  nattre  of  Minorca,   Sardinia,  and  Corsica  j 
and  growing  there,  according  to  the  Nouman  Du  Ha-  * 
wei,  to  the  height  of  80  ft.     It  is  also  found  in  great 
■bimdance  im  all  the  rocky  suriaces  both  of  European 
•nd  Asiatic  Turkey.     It  was  first  brought  to  France 
about  ITTO;  whence  it  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1780.     In  both  countries,  it  was  at  first  treated  as  a 
ereeo-bonae  plant ;  but  it  was  afterwards  found  quite 
hardy.     In  Paris,  according  to  the  Nmnem  Du  Homrl, 
it  was  found  to  resist  the  severe  frosts  of  17M  and 
1799.     The  Balearic  bos  is  a  very  handsome  species,  with  leaves  three 
times  as  large  as  those  of  B.  sempervlrens,  and  a  straight  smooth  trunk. 
Ilie  leaves,  when  the  plant  is  fully  exposed 
to  the  air,  are  of  a  much  paler  green  than 
thoae  of  the  common  bos;  but,  when  they 
are  in  the  ^ade,  they  are  of  an  intensely  ^ 
deep  green.     The  wood  is  said  to  be  of  a 
brighter  yellow  than  that  of  the  common 
box.  It  is  sent  to  England  in  targe  Quantities 
&om  Constantinople,  for  the  use  of  the  wood-  ,.^,. 

engravers;  but,  bring  of  a  coarser  grain,  it 
b  inferior  to  that  of  the  B.  sempervlrens.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings, 
wbich,  if  placed  in  sandy  soil  under  glass,  or  in  heat,  generally  strike 
root  in  about  two  months  after  being  t^en  off.  Cuttings  will  also  succeed, 
if  treated  tike  those  of  the  cr '~  — 


pva  dnriDi  alanr,  ti)  coiti. 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  ofB/isus. 

a. Mmdmli  U.  ill  uUn  ef  CMbl  Intndoad  In  INS,  ind  (tiaIdi  ■bout  Sft.  hlibi  imI 
B.  trntriOi  Cud.  b  i  nMlie  of  Nnr  HolLind,  sn>wli«  about  (i  ft.  Rlfh.    Eloth  raqulic  ptntactlDn 
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Plagiantkut  diearie^hu  Font,  t.  4&,  to  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  waf  Intraduoed  in  1822. 
It  it  tolerably  hardy  ;  a  plant  having  lived  with  ui  at  Baytwatcr.  with  very  little  proCectloo,  since 
18S9.  P.  idolde*  Hook.  Bot.  Ma;;.,  t.  3396.,  if  a  twiggy  ihrub,  ftom  ttLto  StL  high,  prabably  alio 
as  hardy  as  the  other.    Both  species  flower  in  ApriL 

augtiA  tJaUrnoUU*  Bot.  Mag.,  t  13S1.,  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  green-housM  since  16B9.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  would  probably  stand  against  a  conservative  wall 


CHAP.  C. 

OF  TH£  HARDT  LIGNXOU8  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  rRTICAH:E£. 

Thbsb  are  included  in  five  genera,  which  have  their  names  and  characters 
below. 

Jkfo^RUS  Toum*  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  2  sexes,  in  most  species, 
upon  the  same  plant ;  in  M,  nigra  Potr.,  and,  according  to  Gronovius  {Virg,^ 
146.),  in  M,  rubra  L.,  upon  distinct  plants :  according  to  Kalm  (Ad.  Smec., 
1776),  the  sexes  oi  M,  rubra  Ir.are  polygamous. — Male  flowers  di^Kised 
in  a  drooping,  peduncled,  axillary  spike.  Calyx  of  4  equal  serais,  imbri- 
cate in  aestivation,  expanded  in  flowering.  Stamens  4.  A  ruoiment  of  a 
{>istil  is  present.  —  Female  flowers  in  ovate  erect  spikes.  Calyx  of  4 
eaves,  in  opposite  pairs,  the  outer  pair  the  larger,  all  upright  and  persistent, 
becoming  pulpy  and  juicy.  Ovary  of  2  cells,  one  including  one  pendulous 
ovule,  the  other  devoid  of  any.  Stigmas  2,  Ions.  In  the  state  or  ripeness, 
each  ovary  is  a  fleshy  and  juicy  utricle,  and  is  covered  bv  the  fleshy 
and  juicy  calyx :  the  aggregate  of  the  ovaries  and  the  calyxes  from  a 
spike  of  flowers  constitutes  what  is  termed  a  mulberry.  Seed  pendulous 
—  Species  several ;  natives  of  Asia,  south  of  Europe,  and  North  America. 
Trees.  Sap  white.  Leaves  alternate,  large,  mostly  lobed,  and  rou^ ;  the 
favourite  food  of  the  silk-moth  ( J96mbyx  mori  F.)  in  its  caterpilli^  state. 
(Chiefly  from  T.  Neeg  ah  Esenbeck,  Gen.  PL  FL  Germ.) 

Broussone^t/^  L'Herit.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon 
distinct  plants.  —  Male  flowers  in  pendulous  cylindrical  catkins ;  each 
flower  in  the  axil  of  a  bractea.  Calyx  shortly  tubular,  then  4-f>arted.  Sta^ 
mens  4,  elastic. — Female  flowers  in  peduncled,  axillary,  upright  i^obular 
heads.  Calyx  tubular,  its  tip  with  3 — 4  teeth.  Ovary  withm  an  intqpiment 
that  arises  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Style  lateral,  prominent.  Stigma 
taper.  Fruit  club-shaped,  proceeding  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and 
extended  much  beyond  its  tip ;  and  consisting  of  the  integument  in  which 
the  ovary  was  enclosed,  and  now  become  veiy  juicy ;  and  of  a  l-seeded 
oval  utricle  with  a  cnistaceous  integument,  and  enclosed  within  the  juicy, 
integument. —  Species  1,  native  to  Japan  and  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
A  tree,  with  leaves  large,  lobed  or  not,  and  hairy.  (Du  Homely  TraiU  des 
Arhres,  ed.  nouv. ;  and  the  Penny  Cjfcioptedia,) 

MACLU^Rii  Nuttall.  Flowers  unisexual;  in  M.  aurantlaca  NuU.,  and  M. 
tinctoria  IX  Don,  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct  plants ;  if  not  so  in 
the  rest,  then  upon  the  same  plant.  What  follows  relates  to  M.  aurantiaca 
NuU.  —  Male  flowers  in  a  very  short  almost  sessile  racemose  panicle  of  12 
or  more  flowers.  Calyx  4-parted.  Stamens  4,  in  some  instances  3.  — 
Female  flowers  closely  aggregate  upon  an  axis,  and  forming  a  (lobular  head 
that  is  borne  upon  a  snort  axillary  peduncle.  Calyx  oblong,  urceolar, 
apparently  with  4  lobes  at  the  tip :  it  includes  the  ovary,  which  is  situated 
above  its  base,  and  is  terminated  by  a  style  that  is  throid-fihaped,  downy, 
and  protruded  beyond  the  calyx  to  the  length  of  nearly  1  in.  The  ovanr 
becomes  an  achenium  about  f  in.  long,  haff  as  much  broad,  <*Ompresse<^ 
oval,  with  the  tip  blunt  and  unsymmetrical  from  an  indentation  on  one  side 
in  which  the  style  had  been  attached.  —  A  tree,  native  of  North  America. 
Spiny :  spines  axillary.  Sap  white.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate.  Stipules 
minute,  deciduous.  {Nuttall ;  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  312—316.,  and  vol. 
xii.  p.  210.;  and  observation.) 
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FCcus  Taum.  Flowers  inserted  upon  the  Interior  surfiice  of  a  liollow  glo- 
bular or  pear-shaped  fleshy  receptac!e»in  whose  tip  is  an  orifice  closed  with 
small  scales ;  minute,  many  within  a  receptacle ;  those  in  the  upper  part 
male,  the  rest  female;  or  the  flowers  of  each  sex  occupy  distinct  receptacles 
upon  distinct  phint8.-r  Male  flower.  Calyx  Sorted.  Stamens  3. — Fe- 
male flower.  Calyx  5-c\eft,  haying  a  tube  that  invests  a  threadshaped 
stalk  that  bears  the  pistil.  Stalk  adnate  to  the  ovary  on  one  side,  and 
extending  to  the  base  of  the  style :  the  style  is  inserted  rather  laterally. 
Ovary  with  1  cell  and  1  ovule.  Stigmas  2.  Fruit  a  utricle.  Seed  pen- 
dulous. Embryo  fialcate,  in  the  centre  of  fleshy  albumen.  -^  Species  nume- 
rous. Trees  or  shrubs,  occurrent  in  the  warmer  regions  oi^  tx>th  hemi- 
S^eres.  F»  Carica  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe.  Sap  white.  Leaves 
temate,  stipulate.  Stipules  large,  convolute,  deciduous.  (7\  yees  ab 
Esenbeck,  Gen.  PL  FL  Germ,  Most  of  the  characters  are  taken  from  F., 
Carica  Z.) 

Bo^RY^  Willd.  Flowers  unisexual :  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct 
pkuits.  —  Male  flower.  Calyx  minute,  in  4  deep  segments.  Stamens  2 — 3. 
—  Female  flower.  Calyx  inferior,  in  4  deep  segments,  that  are  deciduous ; 
two  opposite  ones  very  minute,  and  in  some  instances  not  present.  Ovary 
roundiish-ovate :  it  has  2  cells.  Style  short.  Stigma  capitate,  depressed, 
obscurely  cloven.  Fruit  pulpy,  oval-oblong,  with  1  cell.  Seed  mostly  soli- 
tary; its  skin  niembranous,  its  embryo  straight,  its  albumen  horny. — Species 
6;  4  native  of  North  America,  I  of  the  West  Indies:  all  shrubs,  with  their 
leaves  opposite,  or  nearly  so,  mostly  smooth  and  entire;  and  their  flowers 
jninute,  axillary,  fascicled  and  bracteated,  (Smith,  under  Bigelovux  in  Iiees^$ 
Cyd,;  NuUaUia  Gen,  ;  and  observation.) 

Genus  I. 


ilHUl 


JfQ'RUS  Town.  Thb  Mulberry  Trbr.   lAn,  Sytt.  Monoe^cia  Tetr&ndria. 

l^jttMeatiom.  Tourn.,  quoted  by  T.  Neei  ab  Eienbeck,  in  his  0«n.  PI.  F1.  Germ. :  Sehrcb.  Lin. 
GcaL  PL,  Na  1491 ;  W\lld.  Sp^  PL,  4  pi  968. }  T.  M«M  ab  Etcnbeek  Ocn.  PI.  Fl.  Genu.,  ftac.  :IL 
!!•.&. 

%m>«fiimiy.    M  ftrier,  Pr. ;  Maulbeere,  Ger. 

Arwatfam.  Serenl  dcriratlons  have  been  giren  for  the  word  Mturu :  lome  luppoie  it  to  be  taken 
fkun  tbe  Grade  word  morea^  or  hmtoh,  •igDlfying  a  midberrv  or  blackberry ;  oUien  derive  it  from 
mamrog,  dark ;  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  taken  by  antiphratis  from  morot, 
ftolidi,  the  mnlbcrry  tree,  fWmi  its  skmness  in  putting  out  Its  leaves,  beina  anciently  oonaidered 
theenblcm  of  wladom.  Tbe  Moiw,  in  the  Levant,  u  said  to  be  so  caUed  from  the  rwembiakioe 
of  the  shape  of  thait  peninsula  to  the  leaf  of  a  mulberry. 

Description^  ^c^  Deciduous  trees,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
remarkable  for  their  large  leaves,  which  are  mostly  lobed,  and  which,  in  a  state 
of  cultivation,  are  liable  to  great  variation  in  pomt  of  magnitude,  form,  and 
texture.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  cuttings,  and  truur 
cheons ;  every  part  of  the  mulberrv,  like  the  olive,  taking  root  easily,  and 
forming  a  tree.  All  the  species  will  serve  to  nourish  the  silkworm ;  but  M* 
alba,  and  its  varieties,  are  considered  much  the  best  for  this  purpose.  In 
warm  climates,  such  as  Pei'sia,  the  leaves  of  M.  nigra  are  sufficiently  succulent 
for  feeding  the  silkworm ;  but  in  colder  countries  they  do  not  answer  equally 
well. 

I  I.  Jf.  Ni^GRA  Potr.    The  black^hij^,  or  common.  Mulberry. 

IdemtiSemnim.  PDir.  Ency.  HCth.,  4.  p^  377. ;  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1596.  s  Hort  aiff,  441. ;  Mart  MilL,  SoS. ; 

Jtfbrua  HadL  Fempt.,  81(X ;  U.  frAetu  nigro  Bank,  Pim>,  4^. 

Ludw.  Ectypa  Vcg.,  1. 114  ;  Black w.,  1. 19& ;  Wata.  Dend.  Brit.,  t  159. ;  K.  Du  Ham., 
L  2S.1  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Virtarae. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Sexes  monoecious,  sometimes  dioecious.  Leaves  heart-shaped, 
bluntnhy  or  slightly  lobed  with  about  5  lobes ;  toothed  with  unequal  teeth, 

4.T 
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rough.  (  WUld.  Sp,^  iv.  p.  369*)  A  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  Persia,  Irat 
found  also  on  the  sea  coast  of  Italy ;  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft 
Introduced  in  1548.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  remarks  that  this  species  is ''  sometimes 
perfectly  dioecious,  and  very  frequently  partially  so;  the  stamens  being  in 
greater  perfection  in  most  flowers  of  one  tree,  and  the  pistils  in  those  of 
another*    (Rees't  C^cL^  art.  Morus.) 

Variety* 

It  M.n.2  ladmhta  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  2.,  has  the  leaves  jigged  rather  than 
cut.  This  alleged  variety  of  the  species  may  be  considered  as  more 
properly  a  variation  of  the  individual ;  since  leaves  jagged  and  lobed 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways  are  ffcquently  found  on  plants  ia  one 
season,  and  only  heart-shaped  comparatively  entire  leaves  the  next ! 

Deicriptiofn,  The  common  mulberry  is  generally  a  low,  much-branched 
tree,  with  a  thick  rough  bark,  and  broad  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  are  un- 
equally serrated,  and  very  rough.  The  fruit  is  large,  of  a  dark  pumle,  very 
wnolesome,  and  agreeable  to  the  palate.  The  mulberry  tree  is  remarkable  for 
the  slowness  of  its  growth ;  and  also  for  being  one  of  the  last  trees  to  deve- 
lope  its  leaves,  though  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  ripen  its  fruit.  In  Britain,  the 
tree  always  assumes  something  of  a  dwarf  or  stunted  character,  spreading  into 
very  thick  arms,  or  branches,  near  the  ground,  and  forming  an  extremely  large 
head.  It  is  a  tree  of  very  great  durability ;  the  trees  at  Syon  being  said  to  be 
300  years  old,  and  some  at  Oxford  and  other  places  being  supposed  to  be  of 
nearly  equal  antiquity.  It  is  also  wonderfully  tenacious  of  life;  the  roots 
of  a  blaCK  mulberry,  which  had  lain  dormant  in  the  ground  for  twenty-four 
years,  being  said,  aifter  the  expiration  of  that  time,  to  have  sent  up  shoots. 
(Ann,  dei  Scieiu  Ndi,,  tom.  ix.  p.  338.,  as  quoted  in  Brandt's  Joum,  for  Oct. 
1827.) 

Oeography,  The  common,  or  black,  mulberry  is  ^nerally  supposed  to  be 
a  native  of  ^Persia,  where  there  are  still  masses  of  it  found  in  a  wild  state ; 
though  the  date  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  is  unknown ;  and  though  it  is 
occasionally  found  apparently  wild  in  Italy.  It  is,  however,  so  frequently 
confounded  by  the  earlier  writers  with  the  white  mulberry,  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  countries  of  which  it  is  really  a  native. 

Histoiy,  The  black  mulberry  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  records  of 
antiquity.  It  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Bibles  viz.  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel,  and  in  the  Psalms.  The  same  difficulty,  however,  exists  in  tracing 
its  history  distinctly  from  that  of  the  white  mulberry,  as  in  its  geography ;  and 
it  is  only  when  spoken  of  as  a  fruit  tree,  or  when  its  colour  is  decidedly 
mentioneid,  that  we  can  be  sure  which  species  is  meant,  Ovid,  however, 
evidently  points  ont  the  black  mulberry  as  the  one  introduoMi  in  the  story  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe;  and  Pliny  seems  also  to  allude  to  i^  as  he  observes 
that  there  is  no  other  tree  that  has  been  so  n^lected  by  the  wit  of  man, 
either  in  graftiiig  or  giving  it  names ;  an  observation  which  holds  good  totihe 
present  day  respecting  the  black  mulberry,  as  it  has  only  one  trimng  variety, 
or  rather  variation,  and  no  synonyme ;  whereas  there  are  numerous  varieties 
of  M,  ilbeu  Pliny  adds,  **  Of  all  the  cultivated  trees,  the  mulberry  is  the 
last  that  buds,  which  it  never  does  until  the  cold  weather  is  past;  and  it  is 
therefore  called  the  wisest  of  trees.  But,  when  it  b^ns  to  put  forth  buds, 
it  despatches  the  business  in  one  nifi;ht,and  that  with  so  much  rorce,  that  their 
brrakmg  forth  may  be  evidently  heard."  (Book  xvi.  c.  25.)  The  black 
mulberry  was  first  brought  to  England  in  1548 ;  when  some  trees  were  planted 
at  Syon,  one,  at  least,  of  which  (JSg.  12220  ^  ^tiU  in  existence.  Others  say 
that  the  first  mulberry  tree  planted  in  England  was  in  the  garden  at  Lam- 
beth Palace,  by  Cardinal  Pole,  about  1555.  The  tree  is  mentioned  by  Tusser, 
and  also  by  derard,  who  describes  both  the  black  and  the  white  mulben7 
as  being  cultivated  in  his  time.  The  royal  edict  of  James  I.,  about  1 605, 
recommending  the  cultivation  of  silkworms,  and  offering  packets  of  mulberry 
seeds  ^  all  wno  woul4  sow  them,  no  doubt  rendered  the  tree  fashionable,,  as 
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there  ia  scarcelj  an  old  garden  or  gentlernan'a  seat,  throughout  the  countrjr, 
wbdch  can  be  traced  bnck  to  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  b  mulberry  tree 
b  not  to  be  found.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  ttist,  though  these  trees  were 
expreasljr  intended  for  the  nourishment  of  silknorms,  they  nearly  all  belon);  to 
MbtoB  u^TB,  as  very  few  instances  exist  of  old  trees  of  Afdrua  ilba  in  Eng> 
land.  (See  BraSUy't  Tnat.  m  Hiub.  and  Gard.,  ad.  1786,  vol.  t.  o.  349.) 
Shakspeare'a  mulberry  is  referable  to  this  period,  as  it  was  planted  in  lfi09 
h)  bis  garden  at  New  Place,  Stratford  ]  and  It  was  a  black  mulberry,  as  Mr. 
Drake  mentions  a  native  of  Stratferd,  who,  in  his  youth,  remeoibered  fre- 
quently to  have  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  some  of  its  branches  hanging 
over  the  wall  which  divided  that  garden  from  bia  fkther's.  (Ilr«ke'i  Skmk- 
ipemv,  vol,  ii.  p.  684.) 

Pnrper&i  and  Uiei.  The  black  mulberry  ia  cultivated,  Du  Haroel  tells  u*, 
"fonts  fruit,  which  is  very  wholesome  and  palatable ;  and  not  for  its  leaves, 
v^ich  are  but  little  esteemed  for  silkworms  •"  and  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  often  become  covered  with  red  spots.  The  fruit,  he  adda,  is  eaten 
raw,  or  "  made  into  tyrups,  which  are  oonsidered  excellent  for  sore  throata.'' 
.(AWe.  Da  Ham.,  iv.  p.  Bl.}  The  wood  ia  considered  of  but  little  value  in 
France,  except  for  fire-wood;  it  is  less  compaot  thui  even  that  of  d»e  while 
mulberry ;  and  weiefas  only  40  |b.  7  oz.  tlie  cubio  foot.  Oattle  eat  the  leave*, 
and  all  kinds  of  pouKiT  are  very  Ibnd  of  the  fruit.' 

In  Bneluid,  the  fruit  is  generally  eaten  at  the  dessert ;  and  it  is  eeqtldered 
of  a  cooling  aperient  nature  whan  ripe.  It  forms  an  aareaable  sweetmeat, 
thou^  it  is  not  generally  used  for  that  purpose  {  and  Bvelyn  says  that,  mixed 
with  the  juice  of  cider  apples,  it  makes  a  very  strong  and  agreeabla  wina 
Dr.  Clarfte  mentions  that  he  saw  some  Oreek*  in  the  Crimea  employed  jn  dik- 
tlllBig  brandy  from  mulberries ;  which  ho  dcacribes  as  "  a  weak  but  palatable 
spirit,  H  dear  as  water."  (Travei*,  Tol.i.  p.  529.)  A  wine  is  also  raadefron 
it  in  France ;  but  it  requires  to  be  drunk  immediately,  as  it  very  soon  i>eeonea 
add.  The  root  has  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  is  considered  eicelicot  an  a  vbtf 
mifiife,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  in  powder.  {Smith  iq  Reei'i  Cycl.)  The 
tree  m  erery  part  contains  a  portion  of  milky  juice,  which,  being  coagulated, 
ia  fbaml  to  form  a  kind  of  coarse  Indian  rut>ber.  In  »ome  parts  of  Hpein,  oa 
Moant  £tn>,  and  in  Persia,  the  leaves  of  this  speciee  are  said  to  be  prefbred 
to  tboaecfthewhitemulberryfor  silkworms.  (Hook.  Bot,Comp.,vei.  i.p.5Q.) 

Poetical  and  myliotogkal  AUationi.  lis  mulberry  was  dedioated  by  the 
Greeks  to  Htnerva,  probably  because  it  was  considered  as  the  wisest  of  trees ; 
and  Jupher  tb«  Protector  was  called  Horea.  Ovid  has  celebrated  the  black 
malberry  tree  in  the-story  of  Pyramus  and  Ttiisbe  |  where  he  tell»  us  that  its 
Ihritwu  origiaally  snow-white  I  bnt  that  when  Pyramu*,  in  daapair  at  the 
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supposed  death  of  his  mistress,  killed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  he  fell 
under  one  of  these  trees ;  and  when  Thisbe,  returning  and  6nding  him  dead, 
stabbed  herself  also,  their  blood  flowing  over  the  roots  of  the  tree,  was 
absorbed  by  them,  and  gave  its  colour  to  the  fruit. 

'  Dirk  in  the  riling  tide  the  berrtei  grew, 
An4,  white  no  longer,  took  a  nlile  hue ; 
But  brighter  crimion,  springing  Arom  the  root, ' 
Shot  through  the  black,  and  purpled  o*er  the  fruit.** 

Cowley  describes  the  black  mulberry  as  being  used,  in  his  time,  both  for  its 
fruit  and  leaves :  — 

<*  But  cautiously  the  mulberry  did  move. 
And  flnt  the  temper  of  the  tUes  would  prove. 
What  sign  the  tun  was  in,  and  if  the  might 
Give  credit  yet  to  Winter*!  teeming  flight : 
She  daret  not  venture  on  hit  fint  retreat. 
Nor  truttt  her  Aruit  and  teavet  to  doubtful  heat ; 
Her  ready  tap  within  her  bark  oonflnet. 
Till  the  of  tettled  warmth  hat  certain  t^nt ; 
Then,  making  rich  amendt  for  the  dday. 
With  tudden  natte,  the  dont  her  green  array : 
In  two  tbort  montht,  her  purple  miit  appears. 
And  of  two  loTert  tlain  the  tincture  wean. 
Her  fruit  it  rich,  Iwt  the  doth  leavet  produce 
Of  far-turpatting  worth  and  noble  use.** 

CowLBY  on  PUmtM,  book  ▼. 

The  destruction  of  Shakspeare's  mulberry  tre^  in  1756,  by  its  then  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Gastrell,  gave  rise  to  several  songs,  and  other  pieces  of  poetry ; 
but  they  rather  relate  to  the  individual  tree  Uian  to  the  species. 

Soil^  SStuatum,  Propag€Uum^  and  Culture.  The  black  mulberry  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation  that  is  tolerably  dry,  and  in  any  climate  not  much 
colder  than  that  of  London.  In  Britain,  north  of  York,  it  requires  a  wall, 
except  in  very  favourable  situations.  It  is  very  easily  propags^  by  trun- 
cheons or  pieces  of  branches,  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  in  length,  and  of  any  thickness,  being 
planted  half  their  depth  in  tolerably  ^ood  soil ;  when  they  will  bear  fitiit  tbe'fol- 
lowing  year.  (See  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  lii.  p.  817.,  and  voK  v.  p.  63.)  Every  part 
of  the  root,  trunk,  boughs ,  and  branches  may  be  turned  into  plants  by  separa* 
tion;  the  small  shoots,  or  spray,  and  the  small  roots,  being  made  into 
cuttings,  the  larger  shoots  into  stakes,  the  arms  into  truncheons,  and  the 
trunk,  stool,  and  roots  being  cut  into  fragments,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  bark 
on  each.  {Ibid,^  voL  iv.  p.  1^2*)  It  is  v^  seldom,  if  ever,  now  propagated  by 
seeds,  which  rarely  ripen  in  Britain.  Ine  mulberry,  from  its  slowness  in 
putting  out  iu  leaves,  being  rarely  injured  by  spring  frosts,  and  its  leaves  being 
never  devoured  by  any  insect,  except  the  silxworm,  and  never  attacked  by 
mildew,  very  seldom  faib  to  bear  a  eood  crop  of  fruit.  This  fruit,  however, 
though  excellent  and  extremely  wholesome,  does  not  keep,  and  is  so  far  trou- 
blesome, that  it  is  only  good  when  it  is  just  quite  ripe,  and  is  best  when  it  is 
suffered  to  fall  from  the  tree  itself.  For  this  reason,  midberry  trees  are  gene- 
rally planted  on  a  lawn  or  mss-plot,  to  prevent  the  fruit  that  Ms  from  bdng 
iigured  bv  the  dirt  or  graveL  In  a  paper  by  Z.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston, 
published  in  the  Harticulivral  IVantadhnM  for  1813,  this  practice  is,  however, 
censured.  "  The  standard  mulberry,*'  says  Mr.  Williams,  "  receives  great  in- 
jtinr  by  being  pkuited  on  erass-plots  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  fruit  when 
It  rails  spontaneously.  No  tree,  perhaps,  receives  more  benefit  fiK>m  the  spade 
and  the  dunghill  than  the  mulberry ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  frequently  dug 
about  the  roots,  and  occasionally  assisted  with  manure.  The  ground  undtf  the 
tree  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  throughout  the  summer,  particularly  when 
the  fruit  is  ripening,  as  the  reflected  light  and  beat  from  the  bare  surfruw  of  the 
soil  is  thus  mcreased ;  more  especiallv  if  the  end  branches  are  kept  pruned, 
so  as  not  to  bow  over  too  near  to,  and  shade,  the  ^ound.  The  fruit  is  also 
very  fine  if  the  tree  is  trained  as  an  espalier,  within  the  reflection  of  a  touth 
««11,  or  other  building.  If  a  wooden  trellis  were  constructed,  with  the  same 
inclination  as  tlie  roof  of  a  forcing-house,  fronting  the  south,  and  raised  about 
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6  ft,  from  the  ground,  leaving  the  soil  with  the  same  inclination  as  the  trelliSy 
a  tree  trained  on  it  would  receive  the  solar  influence  to  great  advantage, 
and  would  probably  ripen  its  fruit  much  better  than  a  standard."  (Hort, 
Tnau^  &c.)  When  the  mulberry  is  trained  against  a  wall,  and  required  to 
produce  very  large  and  fine  fruit,  the  following  mode  of  pruning  is  reconw 
mended  hy  Mr.  Williams :  —  "All  the  annud  shoots,  except  the  foreright, 
are  neatly  trained  to  the  wall ;  but  these  last  must  be  left  to  grow  till  towards 
midsummer,  and  then  be  shortened  about  one  third  of  their  growth,  to  admit 
light  to  the  leaves  beneath.  By  the  end  of  August,  the  foreright  shoots  will 
have  advanced  again,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  light,  and  thev  must  then  be  short- 
ened nearer  to  the  wall  than  before.  In  the  month  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April,  the  ends  of  the  terminal  shoots  should  be  pruned  away  down  to  the  first 
strong  bud  that  does  not  stand  foreright;  and  the/ront  shoots,  which  were 
pruned  in  August,  must  also  be  shortened  down  to  two  or  three  eyes.  If 
trained  after  this  method,  the  tree  will  afford  fruit  the  third  year.  The  fore- 
right  shoots  should  then  be  shortened  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  or 
beginning  of  Julj^,  so  as  to  leave  one  leaf  only  beyopd  the  fruit ;  the  terminal 
shoots  Iwing  nmled  to  the  wall  as  before,  and  left  without  any  summer 
pruning;  the  foreright  shoots,  thus  nailed,  will  not  advance  any  rarther,  as 
their  nutriment  will  go  into  the  fruit ;  which,  when  quite  ripe,  will  become 
perfectly  black,  very  large,  and  highly  saccharine.*'  {Ibid.)  As  a  standard  tree, 
whether  for  ornament,  or  the  production  of  moderately  sized  fruit,  the  mul-» 
berry  requires  very  little  pruning,  or  attention  of  any  kind,  provided  the  soil 
be  tolerably  good. 

Statistics.  Mbrtu  n)gra  in  tke  Endrotu  qf  London.  The  oldett  tree  (nipposed  to  be  planted  in 
the  IGth  oentusT,  by  the  boUnUt  Turner.)  ii  at  Syon,  where  it  ii  SSft  high.  (See  flg.  1SSS  in  p.  I9t6.) 
Then  U  another  tree  »  ft.  high,  diameter  of  trunk  3ft.  3in.,  and  of  the  head  57  R.  At  Hainpetead, 
at  RcQwcxKi,  38  year*  planted,  it  is  S5  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1ft.  1  in.,  and  of  the  head  25  ft. : 
and  at  Mount  Gnnre,  Middleaex,  18  yean  planted,  it  it  9  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  9^  in.  At 
BaCierKa,  on  the  etUte  of  Earl  Spenaer,  one,  300  yean  old,  i«  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
at  the  head  70  ft  by  50  ft. ;  with  14  trunk*,  areraging  about  1  It  in  girt  ai  1  ft.  flrom  the  ground. 

M.  nigru  SamHk  ^  London,  In  DevoMhire,  at  Byatock  Park,  a  yean  planted,  It  ia  17  ft  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  7  in.  In  Kent,  at  Canteibury,  in  a  garden  which  belong*  to  the  ruin*  of  Uie 
Abbey  of  St  Augustine,  is  a  mullaerrv  tree  of  great  auliouity.  It  had  once  been  a  tree  of  oonrider- 
iMt  height ;  but  ia  mnp^pooei  to  hare  been  blown  down  about  the  end  of  the  17th,  or  beginning  of  the 
I§th,  century.  The  trunk  lie*  horixontally  along  the  giround ;  and  i*  in  length  81 1  ft.,  and  about  2  ft. 
in  diameter,  at  4  ft.  flrom  the  root  Two  large  branches  have  risen  perpendteularly  Anom  thi*  trunk, 
and  now  ftinn  trees  with  trunks,  the  one  8  ft  high,  and  about  14  In.  in  diameter,  where  it  proceeds 
from  the  main  trunk ;  and  the  other  *till  higher  and  thicker.  This  tree  was  inspected  by  the  depu- 
lation  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  when  on  their  war  to  France,  in  August,  1817.  **  On 
cxaminatioQ  **  they  **  perceived  that  a  continuous  portion  of  the  bark  was  f^esh  all  the  way  fkom  the 
origin^  root ;  and  by  removing  a  litUe  of  the  earth"  they  **  likewise  ascertained  that  many  new 
reocs,  chough  of  small  siae,  had  been  sent  off  fh>m  the  base  of  the  two  branches  |  which  had  formed 
themseive*  into  stems  and  heads.'*  **  Hie  fruit  of  this  aged  tree,*'  the  depuUtioa  add,  **  is  excel- 
leot :  indeed  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  fruit  of  the  oldest  mulberry  trees  is  the  best  In  1815^  the 
bemca,  sold  at  24.  a  pottlcuyieldod  no  leu  than  6  ffuineas."  (Jonmai  qf  a  Hort,  Dmr,  Av.,  pi  14.) 
We  are  ioft»nned  by  M r.  Masten  of  CanterlMiry,  that  this  tree  has  increased  considerably  in  site 
since  1817 ;  the  two  trees  being  now,  the  one  19  ft.  high,  with  a  head  85  ft  in  diameter  ;  and  the 
other  16ft.  high,  with  a  head  Wit  in  diameter.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Ilinton  House,  18  yean 
planted  it  Is  14  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  in^  and  of  the  head  13  ft. :  at  Nettlecombe,  45  yean 
planted.  It  Is  S4  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  4  ia,  and  of  the  head  86  ft.  In  Surrey,  near  Rtpley, 
at  Sutton  Place,  is  a  very  old  mulberry  tree,  which  must  have  been  blown  down  early  in  the  18Ui 
century,  m  the  branches  ftvm  the  prottrate  trunk  have  all  the  appearance  of  old  trees.  The  house 
at  Suttoo  Place  was  built  by  the  brewer  of  Henry  VI I L.  about  the  end  of  that  king's  reign.  In 
Somn,  at  Cowdray,  It  U  25  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  1  a  8  in.  in  diameter.  In  Wiltshire,  at  vTiaidour 
Castle,  100  yean  okl,  it  i*  40  ft.  hlgh,dUmetcr  of  the  trunk  1  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  SSft 

M.  elgns  NoHk  <f  London,  In  Bedfordshire,  at  AmpthUl,  85  yean  planted,  it  Is  85  ft  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  85  in.,  and  of  the  head  30ft  In  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  grounds  of  Christ 
Church  C(4iege,  at  Cambridge,  is  one  planted  by  Milton  when  a  student  of  the  college,  80  ft.  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  8  hi.,  and  of  the  head  3D  ft .  In  Cheshtare,  at  Kinmel  Park,  it  is  80  ft  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  16  in.,  and  of  the  head  20  ft  In  Cumberland,  at  Ponsonby  Hall,  45  yean 
planted,  it  is  84  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft  In  Oloucestenhiie, 
at  Doddington,  50  yean  planted.  IMs  85  It  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1|  ft.,  and  of  the  head  90  It 
In  LeicMterahIre,  at  Whatton  House^  86  yean  ptantecLit  is  13  ft  hish,  against  a  watt,  circumferenco 
of  the  trunk  1  ft  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  70  ft.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Common  Room  Oaiden,  at  Pem. 
broke  CoUeve,  are  two  mutbCErrv  trees,  which  are  said  to  have  been  planted  before  the  college  was 
founded,  wnich  was  in  1684.  Cine  of  these  is  only  about  25  ft.  high,  but  it  has  a  trunk  8  ft  2  in.  In 
diameter  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground ;  a  little  higher  It  divides  into  two  taiige  arms,  one  of  which  girts 
5  ft,  and  the  other  3  ft.  1  in.  The  other  tree  appean  to  have  been  much  la^r,  but  ic  now  decayeo.  In 
Pembrokeahire,  at  Golden  Grove,  60  yean  planted.  It  is  V5  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and 
ef  the  head  14  ft.  In  Badnonhire,  at  Maeslaugfa  Castle,  96  ft.  high,  diameter  of  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of 
the  bead  3U  ft  In  Rutlandshire,  at  Bclvoir  Castk^lO  yean  pUnted,  it  u  16  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  8  ft.  In  Suffolk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  70  yean  planted.  It  Is  40  ft  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  8  A.,  and  of  the  head  48  ft  ;  at  Ampton  HaU.  IS  yean  planted.  It  Is  10  ft  high , 
of  the  trunk  6  lOb,  and  of  the  head  16lt  In  Worcestenhire,  at  Croome,4(]tycpn  planted,  it 
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bniLUili,  dUmsWtof  Ibetnink  Ifiln.,  ud  oTlkthMdUfL  Al  B^tor.  ^e  fMa  (M,  H  ■ 
lOlt  hMi,  diimMHoTIrunklSln.,  and  otttit  bad  II  ft. 

H,  ■!fn  «•  SatlamL  Iht  followtnt  neclmcni  in  lU  inliul  nib.  Id  HM-LotbUn,  U  0«aAird 
HauK,  15  ft.  hlih,  dlwDMCT  of  Ok  tntnk  1  ft.  3  In.,  uKI  of  tlw  nan  csrend  br  Uk  bnacfaH  !l  ft. 
In  Hajdlnitouhlre,  U  lynnliiihiHii,  l«ft  M^.  dUoiRcr  at  Ibt  Duok  in.  B In.,  (nd af  tlic  bead 
»R.  ln%TilVnriMr(,>tEgnfiMlt«iH,15lLhMl,dluutB  or  Ib<  trunk  1ft.  Sin.,  uid  of  tfa* 
Had  lift.  In  Bufflfattc.  UOatdDH  CiMta,  Ufthlfta,  ■gilHtairiU,  la  Pentehln,  u  KUbiua 
0«lt,BTca»^ui[cd,Uid4ft.hl^  In  Kaaa-ibln,  ai  Brataaa  CaKla.  6 x<an  ^  and  10(L  Ufh, 
nual  ortlM  brancbei  IB  ft 

IL  i^M  ta  f KtaHd.  NnrDublki,  In  tb« tnnndi  at  IteeDDn,  ihut  ha  uiutiKablt  »>w>iiiiin. 
tba  trunk  or  iH)ichdl>ii)«>,cliiHt7  the  frinind,  late  aTillmlii,  Btuij  at  a«ual  bulk,  th*  lunt 
■uecdlmlOlB.  1ndbaitta,h^tUft.,climinhniK«  Dftlwbeainanft.  At  CaHlecown,  Aft. 
bldi,  dUoatn  or  ibc  tnuklft.  Am.,  aodar  Um  bead  JOn.  In  fitfwa*,  at  Coola,  14ft.  btfi, 
dlanxMroribetniniiSiD.,  andorihebaadUft.  In  SUr>,  at  Kakna  Caatk,  8|>aanoM.it  iaBft. 
blgh,  dlamcUrarihatnuiAUi.,  and  of  Iba  bead  7  ft. 

M.  Hten  «•  Amin  OmMk  tn  Fnnca,  at  Mantea,  In  lb*  BiB«M7  of  H.  D«  ManMni^  80  )«an 
plaBled,llli4Bft.b1fh.Mtbalnukun.  tDdiciunfamoa,  In  tb* Botanic Ovdni,  at  ATnbdia, 
to  nan  plaatid.  il  li «  a  hM,  iht  dluiMR  of  tbt  tiunk  1  ft.,  and  of  tb<  hod  M  ft.  In  Sannn, 
at  WStHb.  n  jmrt  old,  it  &  lift.  bt(b)  tb*  dtewUr  «(  tb«  tnnk  Gin.  lu  t:aacl.  at  Wll- 
bdiBibl<h*,7>eannlaBI«d.llliGft.tal(b.  In  Bnarta.  al  Hunleh,  la  lb*  Bnunie  garden,  IB  nn 
pUnttd.  nil  ton.  h^  In  AiulrU,  uarTlsuu,  alBiikA  nDtbal.Rtba,4S  nanoU,  IttaSn. 
Iil|h,tbedlaniMicorilMlIVDkSla.,  nd  of  tba  haad  19  ft.  In  Fluiala,  uv  Berlin,  at  Sani  OBatl. 
TO  lean  old,  II  lawn,  higb,  thedlnaeteraf  Iba  Crunk  14  In,  andoftba  bead  lift.  In  Um  Pfena 
IBM^  U  jnan  did,  ItUSOft.  hicb,  IhadlaanBoflba  tnmklSln.,  and  M  Ibe  bead  44n. 

1  2.  J^.a'i^a  L.     The  irhite^fndM  Hulbenj  Tree. 

.    IM.  H(iri.CDa:,4tLt  WB.  I>liit,14oi  3.)  WIlU.BfLpL,4>p.3GS,)  N.Da  Hml,«. 

tt.  otodtda  Dad.  pnma.,  BIO.  i  Jf.  ftbctu  flbo  Bamk.  Hl,  4GB.i  IT.  Uba  tmOB 
^^ . ..« InnUa  Dti  Nam  Jrt.,  K.  |i  H 
tHurrnlmgi.    Schkulir  Handii,3.£gu,  T.ttoMib  EMilMdiOw.  Fl.F1.0aB.,aao.aKo.& 

fl-&,  tbamalei  and  our  plate  la  Vol  IlL 
l^>ec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  with  a  deep  acaDop  at  the  base,  and  eicZier  heart- 
shaped  or  ovate,  undinded  or  lobed,  serrated  with  unequal  teedi,  glouf,  or, 
Htlea«t,BDiooth{ah(  the  projecting  portioDS  od  the  two  ildei  of  the  basal  sinui 
uneqoal.  {WiOd.  Sp.  Ft.)  A  deciduous  tree,  grawi^g  to  the  height  of  30  ft. 
A  native  of  Chma.  Introduced  b  1596 ;  dowering  id  Usf,  and  ripening  ita 
fruit  in  September. 
Varied. — Thme  n«  ntremel;  oumenMiB ;  and  the  Baine  kinds  are  even  dis- 
tinguished in  different  countries  by  tliSbrent  names.  The  following  are 
some  of  those  most  generally  cultivated  for  their  leave*,  as  atfbtdingfood  for 
the  lilkwomi:  — 

I  a  H.  a.  S  MiwUondAf  Perrottet  in  Ann.  de  la  6oc.  Lb.  deParis,  Hai,  1884, 
p.  129.,Lo<Id.  Cat.,  ed.  1838;  JIf.  tatirica  JEl^tf.,  but  not  of  Lin.  or 
Pall. ;  M.  bullkta  Baibi* ;  M.  cucul- 
Uta  Hori. ;  Cbineae  black  Mulbeiry, 
Amer. ;   Perrottet  Blulberrv,  naaj-  . 
stalked  Mulberry;  MOrier  Perrottet, 
Ft.  %    MOrier  ft  Tigea  nonittfcaKs, ' 
MOrier  dea  Philippines,  Ann.  dei  Set., ' 


MoTO  delle  FtUppme,  /to/.  —  This 
introanced  into  France, 


i.  p.  336.  pi.  S-i  Mid  ourj^.  1823.;  * 
Moro  delTe  T"    '        •■  ^      -■ 
vBfienwBs  in 

in  1881,  by  M.  Perrottet,  "agricul- 
tural botanist  and  tni* ^er  of  the 
marine  and  colonies  of  France,^'  from 
Manilla,  tlM  capital  of  the  Philippiue 
Islands  ;  into  which  conntr;  it  had 

been  brought  as  an  ornamental  tree,  some  years  previoualy,  from 
China.  It  is  considered,  both  In  Iblj  and  France,  as  by  mr  the 
best  variety  for  cultivation  as  food  for  tfae  silkworni.  It  ia  a  tree, 
or,  rather,  a  gigantic  shrub,  as  tlie  name  implies,  of  rapid  growth, 
with  vigorous  shoots,  and  large  pendulous  leaves,  which,  even 
in  poor  dry  soils,  ere  0  in.  long,  and  8  in.  or  9  in.  broad ;  but  which,  in 
rkn  humid  soila,  are  often  1  fL  in  breadth,  and  13  in.  or  16  in.  in 
tei^tb.  They  are  convex  on  the  upper  surface,  of  a  bcsutiftd  glossy 
i;reen,  and  of  a  succulent  texture.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  was  lui- 
hnovm  in  Enrope  till  1S30.  It  is  long,  blai^,  and  of  a  fhivDHr  mdm- 
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what  resembUog  that  of  the  common  Mack  mulberry.  This  Tariet^ 
of  mulberry  di&n  from  all  theothera,  in  throwing  up  sucken  freely 
from  the  roots.  It  also  strikes  more  readily  by  cuttings,  ekher  of  the 
young  or  old  wood,  than  any  other  Tariety.  It  is  eztensivdy  propa- 
gated in  the  French  and  Italian  nurseries;  and  it  has  also  become  a 
Sironrite  ▼ariety  in  North  America.  In  the  Gardentf'9  Magaxme^ 
vol.  xii.,  the  numerous  good  qualities  of  this  ?ariety  will  be  found 
pointed  out  in  detail,  bv  Signor  Manetti  of  Monsa.  See,  also, 
Kenrick's  American  Orcnardkt,  and  the  Awteriean  Gardenef's  Met' 
gozMff,  voL  i.  p.  310.  and  S30.,  and  toL  it  p.  83^  From  the  colour 
and  excellence  of  the  fruit,  we  think  it  highly  probable  diat  this  sort 
of  mulberry  bdonas  rather  to  M,  tat4rica  PaU^  than  M,  41ba. 

^  M.  a.  3  Monti^M,  Hmrt^ Lodd. CaL,  ed.  1836;  Dandok>'s  Mulberry; 
has  black  fruit,  aad  very  laige^  perfectly  flat,  deep  green,  shining 
leaves,  which  are  thin,  and jpmectly  smooth  on  both  surfiioes.  Its 
leaves  rank  next  to  those  otM,  a.  mnltica61is  as  food  for  silkwonns  j 
and  the  silk  made  by  worms  fed  on  them  is  of  a  beautiful  giosa,  and 
of  a  finer  quality  than  any  other.  It  is,  however,  neither  so  productive 
nor  so  hardy  as  M.  a.  multica^lis.  It  was  first  brought  mto  notice 
in  1815,  by  M.  Moretti,  professor  in  the  univernty  of  ravia;  whence 
its  name  c!f  Moretti^^.  Its  name  of  Dandolo  Mulberrv  was  given 
in  honour  of  Count  Dandolo,  who  has  not  only  devoteo  much  time 
to  the  improvement  of  the  culture  of  the  silkworm,  but  has  written 
an  excellent  work  on  the  subject. 

9  M.  a.  4  maeroph^  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  Af.  a.  lati£Mia  Hort. ;  M. 
his[^nica  liorL ;  Mfirier  d'Bspagne,  Feuille  d'Espagne,  Fr, — This 
variety  produces  stroiw  and  vigorous  shoots,  and  large  leaves,  some- 
times measuring  8  in.  long,  and  6  in.  broad,  resembling  in  form  those 
of  M.  nigra,  but  smooth,  glossy,  and  succulent.  The  firuit  is  white. 
If  grown  in  rich  soils,  this  sort,  it  is  stated  in  the  Nouveau  Coun 
dTAgrictdtwc^  is  apt  to  produce  leaves  which  are  so  exceedingly 
succulent  and  nourishing,  that  they  occasion  the  worms  fed  on  them 
to  burst.  It  is  a  most  valuable  variety  for  poor  soib,  particularly  in 
rocky  calcareous  fituations. 

¥  BIL  a.  5  romdna  Lodd.  Cat.*  ed.  1836;  M,  a.  ovalifblia;  MArier  romain, 
Fr. ;  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  above  sort,  as  not  to  require 
any  more  pardcular  description. 

S  BL  a.  6  nervosa  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836 ;  M,  nervdsa  Bon  Jard,,  1836 ; 
M,  sublilba  nervosa  Hort, ;  has  the  leaves  strox^igly  marked  with 
thick  white  nerves  on  the  under  side.  There  is  a  subvarietv  (M, 
n.  2  longii51ia)  mentioned  in  the  Bon  Jardimer,  which  has  longer 

)  M.  a.  7  UaUca  Hort. ;  M.  itilica  Lodd.  Cat.^  ed.  1836 ;  has  a  lobed 
\eaL  In  1825,  and  for  a  few  years  before  and  after,  while  atteinpts 
were  making  to  introduce  the  culture  of  sUk  into  England  and  Ire* 
land,  this  variety  was  prindpaUv  planted.  The  nlaiits  were  im- 
ported from  the  Continent,  chietty  by  Messrs.  Loadiges.  M.  a.  t, 
riibra,  the  M»  nttura  of  Lodd.  Cal.p  ed.  1836,  is  a  subvariety  of  this 
sort. 

Y  ilf.  a.  8  roMea  Hort.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  the  small  white  Mulberry ; 
Murier  rose,  FeuiUe  ros€^  Fr. ;  is  one  of  the  kinds  called,  in  France, 
a  wild  variety.  The  firuit  is  small,  white,  and  insipid  ;  and  the  leaves 
resemble  the  leaflets  of  a  rose  tree,  but  are  la^er.  This  kind  is 
said  to  produce  remarkably  strong  silk. 

1  M.  a.  9  oHumbdua  Lodd.  Cat.,ed.  1836 ;  Columha,  Fr,;  has  small delir 
cate  leaves,  and  flexible  branches.  It  b  considered  the  most  tender 
of  all  the  kinds. 

!il  M.  0.  10  membratidcea  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836;  Murier  a  FeuiQesde  Par- 
chemin,  Fr.;  has  large,  thin,  dry  leaves. 

4  T  4 
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%  M.  a.  1 1  ritieiuis  Hort. ;  M.  sinensis  Hort, ;  M.  chm^nMs  LodtL  Cat,f 
ed.  1836 ;  the  Chinese  white  Mulberry,  Amer,;  is  a  large-leaved 
variety. 
'^  M.  a.  12  puvtila  Nois.,  ?  3f.  a.  nkna  Hort,  Britj  is  a  shrub,  seldom 
exceeding  10  ft.  high.    There  are  plants  bearing  thb  name  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiffes,  which  have  leaves  nearly  as  large 
as  those  of  M,  a.  macrophyiia. 
Other  Varieties.    Ail  the  above  sorts  are  in  the  arboretom  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges ;  but  in  the  catalogues  of  foreign  nurserymen  there  are  several 
other  names.    In  the  Humbeque .  If  ursery,  near  Brussels,  a  number  of  va- 
rieties are  cultivated  for  the  American  market,  where  the  white  mulberry 
is  now  much  in  demand ;  and  a  list  of  their  names  will  be  found  in  Gardener's 
Magtadne,  vol.  xi.  p.  539.     Castelet,  in  his  TraitS  star  les  M4aiers  biancs^ 
which  is  generally  considered  the  best  work  on  the  subject  extant  in 
France,  divides  the  varieties  of  M,  &lba,  now  cultivated  in  Provence  for 
:    their  leaves,  into  two  classes,  the  wild  and  the  grafted ;  the  latter  being 
propagated  by  grafting,  and  die  former  by  cuttings,  layers,  or  seeds. 

WiUL  Mmlberriet. 

La  FeuUU  roxe.  ^ThU  if  the  same  u  AT.  a.  8  rdsea,  inentiooed  abovci 

La  Feuilie  darie^  M.  a.  lacida  Hort..  M.  likcida  Hort.,  which  has  large,  hMrt^haped, 

shining  leavec.  and  imall  purpttan  fhiit 
La  Beine  batarde  naa  the  leavei  twice  aa  laige  aa  Cboae  of  the  Frmgie  rote,  and 

deeply  toothed.    This  ia  probably  the  Fog/ia  xatola  of  the  Italiana. 
La  FemeUe.  —Tree  iplDy,  and  aending  forth  iu  fVult  befiwe  Ita  leavei,whldi  an  trilobate: 
Grttfted  Mutberrfei. 

La  Reine,  which  has  shiuing  leaves,  much  Uiger  than  any  of  the  wild  Taricties  j  and 

ash.coloured  flrult.    ' 
La  groue  Reime.  — This  la  a  subvarietr  ot  M.a.  maerapbflte,  which  haa  the  leaves  of  a 

very  deep  green,  and  the  fruit  black,  instead  of  whttft 
La  FettUle  d*Espagne.—Th\»  Tariety  is  the  same  as  JIf.  a.  4  macrophflla,  mentioaed  above. 
La  Fenitle  de  fioct  lias  the  leaves  of  a  very  deep  green,  and  giviHng  in  tufta  at  the  eju 

treniities  of  the  branches.    The  fhzit  is  produced  in  abundance,  but  never  arrives 

at  maturitv.    Iliia  ia  probably  tbe^cgfito  A}ffpfo,ordooble-leaved  variety,  of  the 

Italian  ganieoera. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  garden  varieties  in  the  French,  German, 
and  Italian  nurseries. 

IJescr^tion^  S^c.  The  white  mulberry  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
black,  even  in  winter,  by  its  more  numerous,  slender,  upright-growing,  and 
white-barked  shoots.  It  is  a  tree  of  much  more  rapid  growth  than  M,  nigra, 
and  its  leaves  are  not  onlv  less  rough  and  more  succulent,  but  they  contain 
more  of  the  glutinous  milky  substance  resembling  caoutchouc;  which  gives 
tenacity  to  the  silk  produced  by  the  worms  fed  on  them.  They  are  generally 
cordate  and  entire,  but  sometimes  lobed,  and  always  deeply  seirat^.  The 
fruit  of  M,  &lba  and  its  wild  varieties  is  seldom  good  for  numan'  food,  but  it 
is  found  excellent  for  poultry;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  tree  of  the  species  was 
formerly  generally  planted  in  the  basse  cour  of  the  old  French  ch&teaux. 
(Base)  Tne  fruit  ot  M.  a.  multicaiilis,  and  some  other  of  the  highlv  cultivated 
varieties,  is  not  only  eatable,  but  agreeable.  The  rate  of  growth  of  young 
plants  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  M.  nigra;  plants  cut  down  producing 
shoots  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  long  in  one  season  ;  the  tree  attaining  the  height  of  20  ft. 
in  five  or  six  years ;  and,  when  full  grown,  reaching  to  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  Its 
duration  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  M,  nigra. 

Geography,  The  white  mulberry  is  only  found  truly  wQd  in  China,  in  the 
province  of  Seres,  or  Series;  it  is,  however,  apparently  naturalised  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Europe ;  and  nearly  alt  its  varieties  are  of  European 
origin.  It  does  not  embrace  so  extensive  a  range  of  country  as  M,  nigra, 
being  unable  to  resist  either  great  cold  or  great  heat.  In  a  cultivi^ed 
state,  it  is  found,  as  a  road-side  pollard  tree,  in  many  parts  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Germany  as  far  nortn  as  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  In  England, 
it  is  not  very  common;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  even 
agunst  a  wall. 

History,  Sfc,  The  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  cultivate  the 
mulberry  for  feeding  silkworms;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  discovered  the 
art  of  making  silk  2700  years  B.  c,  in  the  reign  or  the  Emperor  Hong,  whMe 
empress,  Si-ling-chi,  ia  said  to  have  first  observed  the  labours  of  the  silk- 
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womiB  OD  wild  muIbeiTy  trees,  and  applied  their  silk  to  use.  From  Cbtna,  the 
art  passed  into  Persia,  India,  Arabia,  and  the  whole  of  Asia.  The  caravans 
of  seres,  or  Serica  (Uie  part  of  China  where  the  »lk  was  most  abundantly 
produced),  **  performed  louff  journeys,  of  243  days,  from  the  '  far  coasts '  of 
China  to  those  of  Syria.  Ijie  expedition  of  Alexander  into  Persia  and  India 
first  introduced  the  knowledge  of  silk  to  the  Grecians,  350  years  before  Christ; 
and,  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  in  the  Grecian  court,  the  de-> 
rnaod  for  silks  prodigiously  augmented.  The  Persians  engrossed,  for  a  time, 
the  trade  of  Greece,  and  became  rich  from  the  commerce  of  silk,  which  they 
Pipocured  firom  China.  The  ancient  Phcnnidans  also  engaged  in  the  traffic  of 
silk,  and  carried  it  to  the  east  of  £ur«>pe ;  but,  for  a  long  time,  even  those  who 
brought  it  to  Europe  knew  not  what  it  was,  and  neither  how  it  was  pro* 
doced,  nor  where  was  situated  the  country  of  Serica,  from  which  it  originally 
came.**  {Kenrid^t  Amer.  SiU^'Orowef'*  Gmde,  p«  1  !• ;  A^.  I^  Ham.y  4. ;  N&hv. 
Coun  tTJgrie.,  Sec)  From  Greece  it  passed  into  Rome ;  and,  thoi](|h  the 
exact  year  of  its  introduction  is  unknown,  it  was  probably  about  the  time  of 
Porapey  and  Julius  Caesar ;  the  latter,  we  find,  having  used  it  in  his  festivals. 
In  the  reign  of  llberitts,  an  edict  was  passed  prohibiting  the  use  of  silk  as 
efieminate.  Heliogabalus,  about  220,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  emperor 
who  wore  a  robe  made  entirely  of  silk ;  which  then,  and  for  some  time  after* 
wards, .'sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  Aurelian,  in  280,  is  said  to  have  denied 
his  empress,  Severn,  a  robe  of  silk,  because  it  was  too  dear.  About  the  b&> 
ginning  of  the  sixth  century,  after  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been 
transferred  to  Constantinople  two  monks  arrived  at  the  court  or  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  fi'om  a  missionary  expedition  into  China :  they  had  brought  with 
them  the  seeds  of  the  mulberry,  and  communicated  to  him  the  discovery  of 
the  mode  of  rearing  silkworms.  Although  the  exportation  of  the  insects  mm 
China  was  prohibited  on  pain  of  death,  yet,  by  the  liberal  promises  and  the 
persuasions  of  Justinian,  tney  were  induced  to  undertake  to  import  some  fi'om 
that  country ;  and  they  returned  from  their  expediti9n  throng  Bucharia 
and  Persia  to  Constantmople  in  555,  with  the  eggs  of  the  precious  insects, 
which  they  had  obtained  in  the  **  fiur  country,"  concealed  in  the  hollow  of 
their  canes,  or  pilgrim's  staves.'  Until  thb  time,  the  extenshre  manufactures 
of  Tyre  and  Berytes  had  received  the  whole  of  their  supply  of  raw  silk  from 
China  through  Persia.  (  See  M^CuUoch'i  DicL  ofCom^  Kowo.  Coun,  and  Amtr, 
Sik'Orowtrr'*  Chdde,)  ''  The  em  thus  obtained  were  hatched  in  a  hot-bed, 
and,  being  afterwards  carefully  led  and  attended  to,  the  experiment  proved 
successful,  and  the  silkworm  became  very  generally  cultivated  throughout 
QreeceJXSat.  Mag,  vol.  iii.  p.  2.)  The  silkworm  and  the  black  mulberry  were 
introduccxi  simultaneously  into  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  Arabs,  or  Saracens, 
on  their  conquest  of  Spain  in  7 1 1.  When  the  silkworm  was  first  introduced  into 
the  north  ot  Europe,  there  appears  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  fed  on  the  leaves 
of  the  black  mulbcrrj^.  The  wnite  mulberry  is  more  tender ;  and,  putting  forth 
its  leaves  much  earlier  than  the  black  mulberry,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  iigured 
by  spring  frosts.  It  was,  consequentlv,  Ions  confined  to  Greece ;  but,  when 
Ro^,  king  of  Sicily,  in  1130,  ravaeed  the  Peloponnesus,  he  compelled  the 
principal  artificers  in  silk,  and  breeders  of  silkworms,  to  remove  with  him  to 
P^enno,  and  determined  to  try  the  white  mulberry  in  that  country.  The 
white  mulb&ry  was  accordingly  transplanted  into  Sicily ;  and,  flourishing  in 
its  fine  climate,  that  island  became  the  great  mart  of  nearly  all  the  raw  silk 
required  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  On  Mount  ^tna,  the  Afbrus 
nigra  is  grown  at  an  elevation  of  2500  ft.,  for  the  silkworm,  to  the  exclusion 
cyf  M,  alba,  probably  on  account  of  the  tenderness  of  the  latter  tree  in  that 
elevated  region,  (See  Dr.  R.  A.  Philipfn  on  the  vegetation  of  Mount  iEtna,  in 
the  Lmnaa,  as  quoted  in  Hook,  Comp,  BoL  Mag.^  vol.  i.  p.  50.)  In  1440, 
the  white  mulberry  was  introduced  into  Upper  Italy;  and,  under  the  reign  of 
Cliaries  V IL,  the  first  white  mulberry  tree  was  planted  in  France,  as  it  is  said, 
by  the  Seigneur  d*  Allan ;  and  it  is  added  that  this  tree  still  existR  at  the  gates 
of  Monteliinart.  Silk  manufactures  were  first  established  in  Fnuice  in  1460, 
at  Tours.    This  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XL  ;  that  monarch  having  invited 
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workmen  from  Italy  to  settle  in  France.    The  manafiictnKey  thus  establkbed^ 
were,  however,  at  first  entirely  supplied  with  their  raw  silk  from  Piedmont  and 
Sicily.    In  1494,  sereral  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  who  had  followed 
Charles  VIII.  in  his  Italian  wars,  brou^t  with  them,  on  their  return  firom 
Naples  and  Sicily,  some  plants  of  the  white  mulberry,  wluch  th^  planted  in 
Provence,  in  the  vicinity  of  Montelimart.    In  1520,  Frands  L,  having  taken 
possession  of  Milan,  prevailed  on  some  artisans  of  the  city  to  tttablish  them- 
selves at  Lyons ;  and,  to  encourage  them  to  remain  there,  he  granted  them 
especial  privileges  and  immunities.    Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX.  appear  to 
have  been  the  next  sovereigns  who  endeavoured  to  promote  the  cidture  of  the 
mulberry  and  the  silkworm  in  France;  and  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  mooarch, 
in  1564,  Franfois  Traucat,  a  gardener  of  Nismes^  ronned  a  lafge  nursery, 
expressbf  for  ndsine  white  mulberry  plants,  from  which  he  supplied  all  the 
south  of  France.    Henry  I V.  was  no  sooner  established  on  the  tmone*  than  he 
exerted  himself  to  promote  the  culture  of  the  silkwonn  throuf;hout  his  domi- 
nions; and  by  his  oesire,  Olivier  de  Serres,  seigneur  dePradel,m  160 1«  formed 
a  plantation  of  white  mulberry  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  where 
a  large  building  for  the  silkworms  was  erected.   (Aim,  d'Hort^t  vol.  xviiL 
p.  130.)  In  1603,  an  edict  was  passed  for  encouraging  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees  throughout  France;  promising  to  reward  such  mann&cturen  as  had 
supported  and  pursued  the  trade  for  twelve  years  with  patents  of  nobility.   (  See 
MHhUiockU  Diet,  (f  Commerce,  p.  1089.)     Under  Louis  XHL  the  silk  mana. 
factures  of  France  were  n^^ected ;  but  they  were  again  brought  under  the 
attention  of  the  government  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.;  whose  minister,  Col- 
bert, seeins  the  advantages  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  culture  of  mulberry 
trees,  resolved  to  enforce  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.    He  reestablished 
the  royal  nurseries ;  gave  plants  to  all  who  desired  them ;  and  even  planted 
by  force  the  lands  of  those  proprietors  who  were  not  willing  to  cultivate  the 
trees  voliuitarily.    This  arbitrary  measure  disgusted  the  proprietors,  and  the 
mulberry  plantations  were  soon  suflered  to  decay.    Colbert  now  tned  more 
gentle  measures ;  and  he  ofiered  a  premium  of  i4f  sous  for  every  mulberry 
that  had  stood  in  a  plantation  three  years.    This  plan  succeeded ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  mutt>erry  plantations  were  general  thronghout 
France.  (See  Nouv.  Court  tTAgricuiL,  art.  AUirier.)  At  present  the  silk  mann- 
factures  of  France  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  her  commerce ;  nod 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  silk  goods  annuidly  sent  to  England  from  that 
country,  from  the  &ct,  that  the  ouantity  on  whidi  duty  was  paid,  from  1688  to 
174 1,  averaged  600,000/.  a  year.  {A^CuUodu)  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  thst, 
notwithstanding  the  great  quantity  of  silk  now  raised  in  France,  the  manufac- 
turers of  that  country  still  import  to  the  annual  value  of  30,000  francs  of  raw 
silk  from  Piedmont  and  Italy.    The  culture  of  silk  was  first  introduced  into 
Germany  by  Frederick  II.,  who  had  mulberry  trees  planted  extensively  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  hb  dominions ;  and  the  example  was  soon  afterwards  followed 
in  Saxony,  Austria,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  states.    In  Bavaria,  the  silk 
culture  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  government,  and  of  the  Blunich 
Agricultund  Society,  about  1880,  at  tne  recommendatbn  of  a  highly  patriode 
individual,  M.  Hazxi.    A  great  many  mulberry  plants  have  unce  beai  raised 
in  die  0>Ternment  nurseries,  and  ^fistributed  throughout  the  provinoes  (see 
Oard.  Jdag.^  vol.  v.  p.  424.) ;  but,  on  the  whole,  neither  in  this  part  of  G&y 
many,  nor  in  any  other^  have  the  silk  manufactories  ever  been  considerable. 
In  many  of  the  southern  states,  poUarded  mulberry  trees  may  be  seen  bordcfw 
ing  the  highways;  and  in  some   of  the  cities  silk  goods  are  made  fix>m 
German  siSc ;  but  the  only  establishments  of  this  kind  worth  mentioning  are 
at  Vienna,  at  Roveredo  in  the  Tyro^  at  Creveldt,  at  Cologne,  and  at  Berlin. 
The  culture  of  silk  has  been  introduced  into  Bekium  (^Atm,  d^HorL  de  Parity 
vi.  p.  368.),  with  every  prospect  of  success ;  and  the  tree  has  also  been  planted 
in  the  southern  states  of  Uenmark.    In  Sweden,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  introduce  silk  culture  in  the  southern  provinces ;  but,  as  fiv  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  with  very  little  success.    In  Russia,  silk  culture  has  been 
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commeDced  in  fkte  Crimea,  bj  the  plantfaig  of  all  die  best  varietiesof  If.  iUba 
in  the  gOTenunent  garden  at  Odessa ;  where,  according  to  M.  Descemet  (CTo^. 
Bist,,  Ac,  p.  55.),  they  succeed  perfectly.  In  Spain,  the  culture  of  silk  was 
introduced,  as  we  have  already  seen,  l^  the  Arabs ;  and  it  is  uniyefBaUy 
allowed  to  hare  been  io  a  highly  flourishing  state  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  it 
has  declined  ever  since ;  and  at  the  present  <iay,  as  CapC  8.  E.  Cook  informs 
us,  it  is  one  of  the  most  n^^ected  branches  of  agrkulture  in  Spain ;  being 
almost  cxiiifined  *^  to  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Murcia,  and  a  part  or  Grenada."' 
(SkHckef  m  Spam^  &c.,  voL  ii.  p.  38.)  In  Bgypt,  the  culture  of  silk  was 
introdooed  some  years  smoe,  by  the  Ps^ha  Ibrahun,  and  it  is  in  a  prosperous 
state.  JkT,  a.  muIticaAlis  is  also  mentioned  among  the  trees  that  have  been 
planted  io  the  government  gardens  at  Algiers.  (Seep.  178.) 
The  first  record  of  silk  in  Britain  is  of  a  present  sent  by  Charlemainie  to 


OSa,  king  of  Merda,  in  780,  consisting  of  a  belt  and  two  silken  vests.  Silkis 
mentioned  in  a  chronicle  of  the  date  of  1886,  in  which  we  are  told  that  some 
ladies  wore  silk  ooantles  at  a  festival  at  Kenilworth  about  that  period ;  and, 
by  other  records,  we  find  diat  silk  was  worn  b^r  the  English  clergy  in  1534. 
Henry  VIIL  had  the  first  pair  of  silk  stockings  that  were  ever  seen  in 
England  sent  to  him  from  Spain ;  and  Edward  VI.  had  **  a  pair  of  loi^ 
sflk  faose^*  fixnn  the  same  country,  presented  to  him  b^  Sir  Thomas  Oresham 
(who  buolt  the  Royal  Exchange);  ^ a  present  which  was  thought  much 
of.'*  (HaweiPi  EUt.  of  the  Wtuid,  iiL  p.  822.^  These  stockings  were  cut 
out  of  a  piece  of  silk,  and  sewed  together,  like  the  doth  hose  that  were 
worn  previously;  the  first  knit  silk  stockings  were  worn  in  Eagiaaid  by 
Qneen  Elisabeth.  Silk  manufiKStures  were  introduced  into  E^land  in  the 
fifteenth  ceDtary ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  mademuch  progress  **  till  the 
M  of  Elizabeth ;  the  tranqoillity  ox  whose  long  reign,  and  the  influx  of  the 
ImaoingB,  occasioned  by  the  disturbances  in  the  Low  Countries,  gave  a  powerfiil 
stimulus  to  the  manufiacturers  of  England."  (JH^Cuihck.)  In  1609^  James  I., 
probably  in  imitatioB  of  Henry  IV.,  F^saed  nis  fiunous  edict  for  intitxhicing 
the  culture  of  the  silkworm  into  Britain  (see  p.  1344^) ;  and  fit>m  the 
Isnieg  of  the  EMckequer,  &c.,  of  his  reign,  lately  published,  it  appears  that  he 
planted  laigdy  himself.  One  of  the  entries  in  this  curious  work  is  an  order, 
dated  Dec.  5.  1608,  cfirecting  the  payment  to  "  Master  William  Stallenge  " 
of  the  *  sum  of  935/.,  for  the  charpe  of  lour  acres  of  land,  taken  in  for  His 
Majesty's  use,  near  to  his  palace  of  Westminster,  for  the  planting  of  muU>eny 
trees ;  together  with  the  charge  of  walling,  levelling,  and  plimting  thereof 
with  mulberry  trees,"  &c.  By  another  entry,  we  find  that  the  attempt  to  rear 
silkworms  was  not  hastily  abandoned ;  as  it  contains  an  order,  dated  January 
83.  1618,  nine  years  after  the  preceding  one,  for  50^  to  be  paid  the  keeper 
of  Hb  Mayesty^i  house  and  gardens  at  Theobald's,  *'  for  timber-board,  glass, 
and  other  materials,  together  with  workmanship,  for  making  a  place  for  His 
Majesty's  silkworms,  and  for  making  puroviflion  of  mulberry  leaves  for  them*" 
Hsottlib,  in  his  Legacy ^  dec,  printed  in  1658,  quotes  some  passages  from 
BoneU  tm  Mulberries,  a  work,  printed  in  1609 ;  and  among  others  a  letter  fi'om 
King  James  to  his  lords  lieutenants,  recommending  the  planting.of  mulberry 
trees,  and  otSanog  them  at  8  fiirthings  each.  (See  Legacy^  &c.,  ed.  8., p.  59.> 
Though  this  attempt  to  rear  silkworms  m  England  proved  unsucceuiul,  the 
manunicture*  of  the  raw  material,  supplied  by  other  countries,  was  extraordinarily 
ifeuiisbhig.  The  silk-throwBters  (twisters)  of  the  metropolis  were  united 
into  a  fell<mship  in  1568 ;  and  were  incorporated  in  1689.  Though  retarded 
by  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  L  and  the  commonwealth,  the  manu- 
fiKture  continued  gradually  to  advance;  and  so  flourishing  had  it  become, 
that  it  is  stated  in  a  preamble  to  a  statute  passed  in  1666  (13  &  14  Chas.  8. 
c.  15.),  that  there  were  at  that  time  no  fewer  than  40,000  individuals  engaged 
in  the  trade.  (M^CuUock.)  A  considerable  stimulus  was  given  to  the  Eng- 
lish silk  manurecture  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685 ;  when 
above  50,000  French  artisans  took  refuge  in  England.  At  this  period,  the 
consumption  of  silk  goods  was  so  great  in  England,  that,  besides  the  ^uuitity 
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manufactured  in  the  country,  from  600,000/.  to  700,000i.  worth  were  im- 
ported annually.    In  1719,  the  first  silk  mill  was  erected  at  Derby.     After 
the  failure  of  James  I.*8   attempts  to   establish  the  silkworms   and    the 
mulberry,  no  effort  of  any  importance  seems  to  have  been  made  for  many 
years ;  though  several  individuals  had,  at  different  times,  reared  the  worms, 
and  produced  silk.     In  1825,  however,  a  company  was  established,  under  the 
name  of  The  British,  Irish,  and  Colonial  Silk  Company,**  with  a  lai^  capital, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Count  Dandolo,  whose  treatise  on 
the  management  of  the  silkworm,  &c.,  is  considered  the  best  work  extant  on 
the  subject  in  Italy.  This  company  formed  extensive  plantations  in  England  and 
Ireland,  particula^^  near  Slough,  and  near  Coik;  and  Mr.  John  Heathcoat  of 
Tiverton,  Devonshu^,  one  of  its  most  influential  members,  invented  a  method  of 
reeling  which  was  attended  with  the  most  complete  success.     The  company 
also  formed  plantations  in  Devonshire :  but,  after  numerous  trials,  it  was  found 
that  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles  was  too  humid  for  the  production  of  usefiii 
silk ;  and^  the  company  was  finally  broken  up,  and  its  phmtations  deitroyed, 
in  1829.  'For  further  details  respecting  this  company,  and  its  operations, 
see  Encyc.  ofAgrie,,  8d  edit.,  p.  1105.     The  cause  of  the  entire  failure  of 
this  spirited  undertaking,  as  well  as  diat  of  James  L,  will,  we  think,  be  found 
in  the  following  very  judicious  observations  from  the  JounuU  d*AgncuUure 
deiPays-B(u  ;  which  will  show  the  impracticability  of  any  fiiture  attempt  to  rear 
silkworms  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  Britain,  or  in  any  similar  climate  :— 
'*  The  mulberry  tree  is  found  in  different  climates ;  but  the  juice  of  the  leaves 
grown  in  the  north  is  much  less  suitaUe  for  the  production  of  good  silk,  than 
that  of  the  leaves  of  the  south.     In  this  respect,  mulberry  leaves  and  silk  dilfer 
as  much  as  wines,  according  to  the  climate  and  soil  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced.     In  general,  every  climate  and  soil  that  will  grow  good  wheat  will 
{>roduoe  lar^e  succulent  mulberry  leaves ;  but  these  leaves  will,  in  manv  cases, 
>e  too  nutritive ;  that  is,  they  will  have  too  much  sap,  and  too  much  substance 
and  succulencv.  The  wild  mulberry,  with  small  leaves,  answers  better,  for  such 
a  soil,  than  the  grafted  mulberry,  with  large  leaves.    A  geno^  rule^  and  one 
to  be  depended  on,  is,  that  the  mulberry,  to  produce  the  l^st  silk,  requires  the 
same  sou  and  exposure  that  the  vine  does  to  produce  the  best  wine.    Expe- 
rience has  proved  that  silkworms  nourished  by  leaves  gathered  from  a  dry 
soil  succeed  much  better,  produce  more  cocoons,  and  are  less  subject  to  those 
diseases  which  destroy  them,  than  those  which  have  been  nourished  by  leaves 
produced  by  an  extremelv  rich  soil."  (See  Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  iv.  p.  52.)     The 
silkworm  was  introduced  into  America  by  James  I. ;  who,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  published  his  edict  for  the  planting  of  the  mulberry  tree  in  England, 
sent  over  mulberry  trees  and  silkworms  to  Virginia,  accompanied  by  a  b<x>k  of 
instructions  for  their  culture,  and  exhortations  to  the  inhatritants  to  pursue  it 
instead  of  that  of  tobacco.      The  worms  thus  introduced  were  partially  culti- 
vated ;  but,  not  being  so  lucrative  as  tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo,  tney  made  but 
small  progress  till  the  time  of  Dr.  Franklin.    That  truly  great  man  established 
a  silk  manufactory  at  Philadelphia,  which  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  war  of 
independence.     Silk  has  still  continued  to  be  raised  in  some  remote  parts  of 
the  country ;  but  it  is  only  since  about  1825  that  any  establishments  have 
been  formed  on  a  large  scale.    It  is  now  produced  extensively  through  all  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  seems  probable,  fit>m  the  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  American  summers,  that  it  will  equal  the  silk  of  Italy. 
Since  the  introduction  of  M.  a.  raultica61is  into  America,  which  took  place  m 
1831,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  two  crops  in  one  year,  which,  it  is 
said,  is  attended  with  every  prospect  of  success.    The  same  may  be  observed 
of  the  culture  of  silk  in  South  America,  m  which  it  has  been  commenced  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  the  Caraccas,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  places. 

In  India,  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  silkworm  continues  to  be 
practised  ;  but  how  far  it  will  be  promoted  or  retarded  by  the  progress  of  this 
culture  in  Europe  and  America  remains  to  be  proved.  It  appears  probable, 
however,  from  the  superior  climate  of  Eastern  Asia,  that,  when  general  com- 
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merce  is  once  free,  it  will  far  exceed  its  former  extent.  In  Australia,  the 
culture  of  silk  has  been  commenced,  and  it  appears  likely  to  succeed  in  that 
fine  climate ;  but  very  little,  as  yet,  can  be  said  on  the  subject  with  certainty. 
One  great  object  that  we  have  had  in  view,  in  giving  this  article  at  such  lengtn, 
is,  the  promotion  of  silk  culture  in  that  interesting  part  of  the  world. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  bark,  and  more  especially  the  leaves,  of  the  white 
mulbcary  abound  in  a  milky  juice,  which  is  found  to  have  more  or  less  of  the 
properties  of  caoutchouc,  according  to  the  climate  in  which  the  tree  is  grown. 
It  is  thought  by  many  to  be  owing  to  this  property  in  the  leaves  of  the  mul- 
berry that  the  cocoons  of  the  silkworm  have  so  much  more  tenacity  of  fibre 
than  those  of  any  other  insect  that  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  trees.    Heuce,  also, 
the  silk,   like  the  tobacco  and  the  wine,  of  warm  climates,  and  of  poor 
dry  soils,  is  always  superior  to  that  produced  in  colder  climates,  and  from 
rich  and  moist  soils.     The  fruit  of  some  of  the  varieties,  particularly  of  M. 
a.  multicaiilis,  is  used  for  making  robs  and  syrups ;  and  is  said  to  be  remark- 
ably good  to  eat ;  for  which  reason  thb  variety,  in  warm  climates,  might  be 
introduced  into  orchards.    The  bark,  according  to  Rosier,  may  be  converted 
into  linen  of  the  fineness  of  silk.    "  For  this  purpose,  the  young  wood  is  ga- 
thered in  August,  during  the  ascent  of  the  second  sap,  and  unmeraed  for  three 
or  four  days  m  still  water.    It  is  then  taken  out,  at  sunset,  spread  on  the 
gntsa,  and  returned  to  the  water  at  sunrise.      This  is  daily  repeated ;  and, 
finally,  it  is  prepared,  and  spun  like  flax."   (Amer,  St/k^Grow,  Guides  p.  24.) 
The  bark  is  also  used,  like  that  of  the  lime  tree,  for  making  bast  for  mats. 
The  wood  weighs  only  44  lb.  per  cubic  foot :  that  of  the  branches  is  used  for 
vine  props,  posts  and  rails,  and  fire-wood ;  and  that  of  the  trunk  for  making 
wine  casks,  for  which  it  is  highly  valued,  as  it  is  said  to  impart  an  agreeable 
violet-like  flavour  to  white  wines.  (Diet,  des  Eaux  et  Forets,  &c.)     By  far 
the  roost  important  use  of  the  white  mulberry,  however,  is  as  food  for  the 
silk-moth;  and  this  subject  we  shall  here  notice  under  two  heads ;  viz.  that 
of  the  management  of  the  trees  and  leaves,  and  the  managemeut  of  the 
insects. 

Mviberry  Plantations,  In  India  and  China,  these  are  made  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  agricultural  plants.  A 
field  is  laid  out  into  squares  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  on  the  sides ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  each  square  a  hollow  is  formed;  the  soil  stirred  and  manured ;  and  five  or 
BIX  mulberry  cuttings  inserted  in  a  group  in  the  centre.  These  plants  are 
never  allowed  to  grow  higher  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft. ;  being  cut  down  to  the  ground 
evoT  year,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  raspberry  plantation.  In  the  south 
of  Europe,  the  white  mulberry  is  grown  in  plantations  by  itself,  like  willows 
and  fruit  trees ;  also  in  hedgerows,  and  as  hedges ;  but  in  all  cases  the  plants 
are  kept  low,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the  leaves  without  injuring  the 
trees ;  the  ^eatest  height  they  are  si&ered  to  attain  being  that  of  a  pollard  of 
6  fL,  which  IS  annually  Topped.  In  Guernsey,  and  the  nortn  of  France,  and  also 
in  some  parts  of  Italy,  tne  mulberry  is  chiefly  grown  as  a  hedgerow  pollard,  or 
as  a  pollard  by  the  road  side,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  fruit  trees.  (See  p.  886.) 
The  leaves  of  the  mulberry  should  be  gathered  for  feeding  the  silkworms,  when 
perfectly  dry,  after  the  dew  has  disappeared  in  the  morning.  The  person 
employed  to  gather  them  strips  them  off  upwards,  and  deposits  them  in  a 
bag  kept  open  with  a  hoop,  and  provided  with  a  loop  and  strap  to  pass  over 
his  shoulder.  When  the  leaves  are  gathered,  the  trees  must  be  stnpped  en- 
tirdy  of  every  leaf;  as  this  is  found  not  to  injure  the  tree  half  so  much  as  if 
only  part  of  the  leaves  were  taken  off.  In  America,  the  operation  of  stripping 
off  the  leaves  is  often  repeated  a  second  time  tlie  same  year ;  but,  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  tree  is  very  rarely  subjected  to  so  severe  a  trial.  When  labour 
»  sufficiently  cheap,  the  leaves  are  best  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  After 
the  first  stripping,  the  white  mulberry  and  all  its  varieties  are  very  soon  again 
covered  witn leaves ;  and,  if  all  the  leaves  were  removed  at  once,  the  tree  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  injured  by  the  operation ;  but,  if  any  leaves  were 
left  on,  the  tree  will  be  found  to  have  received  a  severe  shock.    According 
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ItaratrwntiffUUSianKirm.    Tke dlkimni  ti  thepopuUr  duk (W  th*  Imi,  ot 

Die  moili  known  to  «iloino]«liUu  the  Wmb^i  laMrat. ;  b  ntlJx  of  C1iln(.wbu  i 


or  tlM  nUonl  dn :  a,  tht  ttf,  whloh,  when  tDod,  uv  of  ■  ndc  ttita  «  darii  Ulie  Mlom  i  t 
ti  ttac  lim. «  utcTiiUlu.  vlini  Aill  grDwaj  c  li  Ib«  intct  in  IM  Ehryulli  MitCMnx  Uk  illk  hw 
been  remaied;  if  U  the  male  iDUBO,  ocpeiRKt  iiuecti  and  r,  the  tonalt  Whto  (Ull  rrown  Uh 
Um  li  nearly  Sin.  long,  ofa  yellowhh  gnr  colour, •llh  a  hom-llke  praona  ni  the  laal  J^ntoftbe 
boriir.  The  fnp,  la  Biiuln,  maj  be  punhawd  In  Csrenl  Oaiden  Hirkit,  at  lOi.  gn  oi.  g  and  can 
■houldbe  talin  tliil  Ihey  are  of  the  Brofier  nlouT;  beauH  Iboee  that  ar*  oTi  pale  retke* 
eokiuT  an  ImperltaL  The;  an  pmerred  In  a  aari  place,  OM  ti,lD*tsimnliin<if  ftaai  Iflota  U> 
R&UDOr  (Bfio  to  (19°  Fihi.),  UD  wanted  for  lua^  vHI  irill  nUln  tbetr  TiMilr  upvoda  of  a  icu- 
Td  lialch  them,  a  tenperitun  oT  Sfl°  Fahr.  la  tajHitHl ;  Air  whMi  pwpoacln  maal  parti  of 
Kurope  when  the  iltkwDtin  li  cuICIiated.  Uw  ra«u  naad  fat  Ihu  tanpoM  u>  Iwated  bf  MSTMi 
■hoiub  In  the  Eait  Imlia,  In  the  Iilunii  of  Fiuea  and  Baoilmi,  At,  and  lathe  aoDtlKn 
nana  of  the  United  Statei,  the  nalun]  temperature  of  the  (ti  If  fbund  ivlBelcal.  Iba  houaei  Ib 
SThlcb  the  Inaeeu  IK  kopt  are  built  with  nnmaoii  wlndanLjbr  the  admlaloii  of  air:  and  tai. 
Blahad  with  tablH  nr  abeln*,  on  whicb  the  InaKt^ue  UpL  Ttitt  ibelm  bar*  nonba  lad«e^ 
oriln.  or  nun  In  helthi,  oieaohilde,  loconBiielhe  iMccUi  and  wrenl  itaiei  of  then  mn  be 
Amad  one  absT*  the  other,  l(  care  be  taken  that  Umt  an  not  aituhfd  to  Ibe  win.  In  order  to2att 
■  ftee  eliculatlon  of  air  on  eiery  lUe.  When  Ibe  niulbcin  beglna  to  unfatd  Iti  leavai.  It  la  Umk  la 
comnienn  th*  halcMng  of  the  etfi-  Theee  thould  be  placed  en  the  ahelm  In  the  leanienare 
mebtloiHd  i  and  when  they  begin  to  torn  white,  which  will  lie  In  about  ten  dan,  xbtj  abould  be 
eorarvd  with  theeta  of  wrltinf  pvfer,  turned  up  at  the  edfto,  lod  pl«ced  fbll  of  nolaa  with  a  laifi 
knUtlDg  needle.  On  the  upper  ildt  of  the  p^irr  ahoulj  be  laid  aoine  lounjr  Iwiai  oT  nufearn, 
*hleha)elnaecUw]Uia>FlliBnd,erawIlnttIiniU|ih  the  holn  In  the  paper,  win  b^Tn  to  eat  aa  Boa 
•a  ib«T  are  batched,    Ai  iutai  theae  twin  bacouM  mrend  with  Inaaeta,  thsj  arg  canAUIj  taka 

Xand  removed  10  aiMther  ibeir,  where  they  are  placed  on  wbltjr^irown  or  an;r  abaorlMQt  paper, 
ait  one  to  enrv  louare  Inch.  The  dikwann  chuirea  Iti  ikbi  ftur  timet  belbre  It  iplni  Iti  cocoov. 
Ill  llhli  thua  dinUed  IptD  flr*  aiei ;  daHna  the  flm  of  wUih  It  k  M  with  ibmiad  or  rai>« 
|«aTta,fVMbeD*ibebu>lTena>WMiMUhaieatenwhatlthfdbef)n  At thb  ttane tt  (tevientlt 
•ppean  u  iltcp,  when  tt  aboold  on  no  hhhbI  be  dWmbad.  When  tb*  allkwonn  la  la  Iti  loGaad 
afe.  It  may  be  lU  wU  Toina  laaTCi  stin,  or  old  odm  ebofpad  amill:  a  p«M  put  of  Uila  ••>  alie 
lanamd In ileep.  Duiinf thelhlrdai* theolkwormibccoaiemseeUnljrand vwinNM,aiidUHTwlU 
deroar  (bll-aniwB  leaTca  without  MtluCi  IbtbetburthagetbedlkwaimcliBiintoatfeahoilaDr, 
■BdeMBMUlT-  lntl>eaftll«ttlwlIlkwQni«UlallEacimrHa(lea(m,imd  ItabouUbehd 
■bundMUj  "labt  ■■■I  ^y-  ■"■I  l<*K  t^^lj  of  air  and  warmth.  Each  chanic  la  preceded  hy  a  dajee 
t*o^  appucnt  dAiMit  and  want  tt  anetlte  In  the  Inaaet,  wMdi  become*  torpM  belbn  Ibe  chaiue 
flflMri^takMpUaa.  Dnilnc  tha  wbdU j»M  a(  the  •Awern-i  Ilk,  th*  MMt  mmlB  hi  tt*  wiMt 
kaHi,>e_nuW  be  ftequantlrTemoTcd,  the  InmctabrlBiattiaeled  to  («•  Conor  oftlwlrilHlrat  with 
•SB»IMileana,whUetheiilbet parti analeaned.   WhenthecidaiT4UaHeeaMtoe«t,andruntoai^ 

afrcqustlTlooklncDis  IthanlndlMtlob  thiClberarepr^HbtlomakalhMraacw.  Tbaf 
lunr  bare  bM«Mtiaii9ircnl,a(adearpeailrciil(Hir,  and  tha  crean  circlai  round  tbdrbodlm 
•rin  hare  aiiuiDed  a  (oMan  hue  Tvlp  cr  oak,  tolti  of  dandelion,  tolled  up  ibaittigi  ITmh  the 
eaUnet-makir.  ooroela  of  paper,  ar  nilfa  it  atatenua,  phll)irai,  heath,  or  teoanw  ai  mar  be  mart 
counnienl,  are  then  placed  on  the  uUai  or  dwircv  to  Hne  ai  a  Hilton  fiK  the  IntKta  i  the  taUat 
oribdrH  haTlnabeeaptnlouilrclaaredafallllltar,  and  Ih*  WanCM^  or  other  materiali,  barlnc 
liMnaoama(edattsglnlhaliHactialb*ltn(ofaecuill]r.    TtwyUkan  Immedlateli  becin  t*  mak* 

It  tnmt  apart  Ibr  reaU 

1    Thil  li  perbnoed,  in 

I  o'clock  a.iL  tol^eh 
hr,    lo  Franca  the*  are  pi    '  "  ' 
980i  but  hi  America  ther 

.  wTtarTor  bolUna  whUtcr 

HlniklDo 


tlH  heal  af  th* tun  rbrthreedaTi.ftnin  10  o'clock  a. .._ 

Maodi  at  S8°  Fahr,  lo  Franca  they  are  pot  IMobap  or  baakaia,  abu  amuiKu  n  «•■  w  •mu  ■> 
oren)  healed  to  3S0:  but  hi  America  tber  are  ■enenny  plactd  In  ttera  or  boxci,  hatlni  penbrated 
bMtawti  tbaa*  an  owttad  ■err  ohiaelr  wllb  a  wocllH  riotti,  and  than  pUiid  erar  the  iteam 
Aha  a/bo)Un(  wata,  or  bollli«  whUlcy  or  mm.  {So*  Mit  Yert  Farm.,  ril.  ak  il  m.)     Tit*  IB. 
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nirttf,  Cte  gum  having  b«en  dteohred  by  the  splflt  The  wblsk  U  then  moved  lightly  about  till 
the  filaments  adhere  to  it,  and  are  drawn  oflT.    Ac  lOon  as  a  ■utRcicnt  number  are  collected,  the 


rcdbigb^niiL  {aeeAmer.  SUk.-Grovfer't  Guide,  Murramomtke  Siikworm;  Nomw.  Court d* Agrks^y  &c) 

If  vett  fedL  in  a  proper  temperaturcL  the  caterpillan  wUl  hat 

the  period  of  being  liatched ;   and  the  quantity  of  tiUc  n 

eqiuJ,  be  In  proportJOD  to  die  quantity  of  food  devoured:  Its  quality  will  depend  on  the  climate  and 


fedL  in  a  proper  temperaturcL  the  caterpillars  will  have  finished  their  labours  in  84  days  firom 
the  period  of  being  hatched ;  and  the  quantity  of  silk  produced  will,  other  circumstances  being 


•oil  In  which  the  leaves  have  been  grown.      An  ounce  of  eggs  will  produce  about  40,000  caterpillars, 
which  will  consume  1073  Ih.  of  leaves,  and  produce  80  lb.  of  cocoons,  or  about  8  Ih.  of  raw  .silk.  The 

"his 


wonoa  9X9  aobiect  to  numenms  diseases,  the  most  fatal  of  which  is  vulgarlv  called  the  tripes ;  and 
b  brought  on  by  wet  or  improper  food.  When  any  insects  appear  sick,  they  should  be  immediately 
removed  from  the  rest,  as  all  their  diseases  appear  to  lie  contagious-  Wet  leaves  should  never  be 
givmi  to  aiUcworms,  as  they  occasion  disease ;  and  it  is  better  to  let  the  insects  fkst  for  24  hours, 
or  even  longer,  than  to  give  them  leaves  that  are  not  perfectly  dry.  In  wet  weather,  the  branches 
of  tfao  tree  should  be  gathered,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  place;  or  the  leaves  should  be  gathered,  and 
spread  out  to  dry.  (^omv.  Coun  d'Agrie.,  voL  xvi.  p.  10&) 

ambttUtdn/or  Mulberru  Leavet  iu/eetUng  the  SUkworm,  It  is  probable  that  the  leaves  of  all  the 
plutta  that  contain  a  milky  juice  will,  if  they  are  eligible  in  point  of  texture,  aflbrd  suitable  food 
far  the  silkworm,  fVom  the  common  property  of  milky  Juice,  that  of  containing  caoutdiouc. 
Aocoidingiy,  trials  have  hecn  made  with  the  tender  leaves  of  the  fig,  with  the  leaves  of  tlie  nuclura, 
and  of  ^eer  platanoides  and  A.  tatAricum,  among  trees;  and  of  lettuce,  endive,  beet,  spinach,  nettle, 
ftc,  auaoof  herbaceous  plants.  None  of  these  substitutes,  however,  are  of  any  real  use,  unless  we 
exoepA  the  maclura  and  the  lettuce  The  former,  according  to  the  American  Garttener*s  Magazine^ 
Is  thought  likely  to  answer  to  a  certidn  extent ;  as  the  lettuce  and  endive  have  done  formerly,  more 
c^tecially  when  the  plants  have  been  allowed  to  send  up  their  flown-  stalks  before  their  leaves  were 
gathered.  In  1798,  a  IGss  Croft  of  York  sent  a  specimen  of  silk  of  her  own  raising  to,  the  Society 
of  Ana,  the  worms  producing  which  had  been  fed  entirely  on  lettuce  leaves. 

Soiiy  SUuation,  PropagaHon,  and  Cuiture,  The  white  mulberry  is  more 
tender  than  MdruB  nigra,  and  requires  more  care  in  choosing  a  situation  for 
it.  Caicarecms  soil  is  said  to  proauce  the  best  silk ;  and  humid  situations,  or 
where  the  roots  of  the  tree  can  have  access  to  water,  the  worst.  A  gravelly 
or  sandy  loam  is  very  suitable ;  and  trees  grown  on  hilly  surfaces,  and  poor 
soils,  always  produce  superior  silk  to  those  grown  in  valleys,  and  in  rich 
scnls.  The  tree  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  and  srafling.  To 
obtain  seeds,  the  berries  must  be  collected  trom  trees  which  have  been 
known  to  produce  male  catkins  the  preceding  spring.  The  berries  are 
either  gathered  when  quite  ripe,  and  left  to  become  dry  before  the  seed 
IB  separated  from  them ;  or  tney  are  put  into  w^ter  as  soon  as  gathered, 
and  nibbed  so  as  to  separate  the  seeas,  which  are  cleansed  from  the  pulp 
in  the  water,  and  then  rubbed  dry  on  a  linen  cloth,  and  either  sown  iro- 
naediatdy,  or  mixed  with-  sand,  and  kept  till  wanted  for  use.  In  the  south 
of  France,  the  seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  the  plants 
oome  np  the  same  autumn ;  but,  in  colder  climates,  they  are  kept  till  spring, 
ndien  tney  generally  come  up  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  require  some  pro- 
tection, at  first,  during  cola  nights.  In  Germany,  and  in  the  north  of  the 
United  States,  the  youn^  plants  are  covered,  during  the  first  winter,  with  dry 
leaves  or  straw ;  and  this  covering,  or  mulching,  is  continued  on  the  ground 
for  three  or  four  years,  till  the  plants  are  thoroughly  established,  to  protect 
their  roots  firom  the  cold.  The  young  plants  are  generally  taken  up  and 
replanted  the  second  spring,  care  being  taken  to  place  them  in  rows  4  ft. 
asunder,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the  leaves.  Af.  a.  multicaulis  is  always 
propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings ;  the  layers  being  made  in  spring  or  at  mid- 
samm^,  and  separated  firom  the  mother  plant  in  autumn  ;  or  by  cuttings  of 
branches,  or  truncheons,  which  will  root  readily,  and  produce  leaves  for  the 
worms  the  following  year.  Count  Dandolo  recommends  grafting  the  species 
with  the  laige-leav^  varieties,  near  the  ground,  the  third  spring ;  but  most 
writers  on  the  silkworm  appear  to  prefer  seedling  plants,  or  plants  raised 
fiY>m  layers  or  cuttings,  to  grafted  ones.  In  pnming,  cutting  in,  or  heading 
down,  Uie  trees,  the  great  object  is  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  heads, 
so  that  the  sap  may  be  equally  distributed  through  the  branches  on  every 
aide.  On  this  depends  the  production  of  a  crop  ofleaves  of  equal  quality  on 
every  part  of  the  tree,  whicn  is  alike  important  both  for  the  first  crop,  which 
is  given  to  the  worms,  and  for  the  second  crop,  which  is  required  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  tree. 

Inttcti  and  Di»eas€$.  The  leaves  of  tlM  white  mulberry  are  eaten  by  no 
insect  but  the  silkworm :  it  is,  however,  attacked  by  numerous  diseases,  partly, 
DO  doubt,  occasioned  by  the  unnatural  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  by  being 
stripped  of  its  leaves.    One  of  these  diseases  is  brought  on  by  any  sudden 
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check  given  to  the  iransptratioD  of  the  leaves,  which  turn  jellow,  and  &1I  of, 
the  tree  dying  in  a  few  days.  Another  is  the  death  of  the  roots,  from  the 
fonnatioii  on  them  of  a  ponuttic  fungus.  In  both  cases,  nothing  is  to  be 
done,  but  to  remove  the  tree,  and  replant.  The  leaves  are  also  apt  to  be 
attacked  with  honey-dew,  mildew,  ruat,  and  other  diseases,  which  render  them 
unfit  for  the  food  of  the  silkwonn.  The  leaves  covered  with  honev-dew  may 
be  washed,  and,  when  thoroughly  dry,  given  to  the  insects  without  injury ;  but 
the  other  diseased  leaves  should  be  thrown  away.  If  leaves  covered  wiUi 
honey-dew  are  given  to  silkworms  without  washing,  they  cause  dysentery  and 
death. 

dkuncuror  Ihc  trunk  1  ft.  loin,  andartbelioil»a:aiKl  which  it'ortnd  wtlh  Ihill  trajjfi'. 
At  Kenwood  Itone.  :ffi  r*"*  P^"''^.  which  ii  3^  ""  "  --.     -       .   .  _  -  .  ^    ... 

planted, Uii to R,hW>:  dlanMcr  ofthcBunli  I« 
■hin.uAlrlleCuUciTnnplnMd,!!  iiBft.) 
pUnted,  II  ti  5  ft.  high  ;  In  R(iH.ilitre,  M  Bnhui  C 
■I  TemiiR,  Btv  Dublin.  B  i*ua  pluud,  II  ii  6  ft. 
I^Md,  ltla«n.bl|h,th>dLun*u>orUwinmk 
ScD,  Toalon,  SOjtutM.it  hu  i  tnink  S ft.  T  In.  I 
oM,  It  i>  ID  fL  hW.-Blth  ■  tnink  i|  ft.  In  dinKta 
,30,i«t(4.Dted,ilUtSft.hlik,  tfaedU; 

ti.l'.WrMn,  I8»f»n  md,  ti  Li^  ft.  high, 

UHulEndor^,  MTnimuM,  llUlSft.  hlih, 

■     ■      -      ~        -     ,|,nlHl,  itiiSlA.hiil 


Commerciai  Statutici.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  Londonnuraeries,  from  It.Gd. 
to2i.  6(j.eacb:  at  Bollwyller,  plants  three  years  old,  and  transplanted,  are  10*. 
per  thousand;  two  years  old,  5i,  per  thousand  :  at  New  York,  sinde  plants 
—^  37^  cents  ;  and  M.  a.  multicaulis  is  from  85  to  30  dollars  perliundred. 


Dandolo'a  DeltArU  di  ^ovemare  i  Bacchi  da  Seta,  Milan ;  Castdet's  TmiU 
nr  U  M6ner  bUmc,  Paris !  Grognier's  Redierchet  Hidoriquet  et  Slatiiquet 
nr  le  Mirier,  U  Fer  ti  Soie,  et  la  Fabrication  de  la  Soierie,  &e.,  Lyons  j 
Bonaibus's  Mcnare  nir  une  Eduaitkm  de  Vtn  h  Sme,  &c,,  Paris ;  Kenrick'a 
Amctieat  Siik-Gmwer't  Gtade,  Boston ;  Cobb's  Manual  o/tJke  Mulheny  Tr«e, 
&«.,  Massachusetts ;  Dr.  Pascalis's  Treatite  on  lAe  Mitiherry,  &c,  New  York ; 
and  Murray's  Obtervationt  ok  the  SMuntrm,  London. 


13.  Af.(*.)coNBrAi('riNOPOLiTAVA  Pm.  The  Constantinople  Mulberry  Tree. 

litmlifltatitm.    Folr.  Eii<:;&,  4  p.  38L  J  3pna(.  S|rit.  V«t.,  )-  p.  «». 

AnMuHC.     M.tltVJMnMSIrt. 

AgrawiHt.    N.  ita  Uua,  *.t.H. 

Spa.  Ckm-.,  «&     UiTn  bniHllT  (mM^aiit.di>ncd  U  the  taiH,  undlTUnl,  Hmtc.  3.i><r>«d  i 

tIIIdui.  MalcaDwntlDAivicla.  (Jpmw.  jn(.  IVr,,l.p.  491)  nu  l>  ■  low  Innchliu  n^ 
■eMam  KhrIMi  the  helfhl  oflO  ft.  n  iVh. ;  ■  naUt*  cf  ^^vlwi,  Brwcg,  ud  CMe  i  whlcb  h« 
beni  ksi  culUnued  In  Uh  Jwdin  4ei  FluiUi,  but  which  ni  not  IMndiKad  Inio  EiwUnd  tin 
IBIB.  Tfiemiltli  ihoit,  thlch,and,icciirdln(U>t>u  HHMl,orid«Bml,indlniipHU>ta.  !%• 
laamue  vtrrsoDdlhrdlkwnrmi.  Thii  idlcfcd  ijKlee  li  conMend  a*  bbIj  ■  mietj  of  M.  tin 
bt  Bob  (Mao,  Cam  tCApit..  ii.)  \  who  ut*  thu  II  li  eulb  rcooindMd  by  tta  niu(h,  Aumwed, 
■dinted  trunk;  Iti  thick  and  ihort  bnnctn ;  lU  learn,  which  an  alwan'enllre :  and  IB  •olIUtT 
TRTwhlBmilL    Iti>,headd<.at*>lii  ■■-'■- 

k  mtoie).  We  have  IHile  doubt  or  lu  b* 


3  *.  M.  (a.)  TjIta'bica  F(a.    The  Tartarian  Mulberry  Tree, 

Unltleiulim.    PalL  FL  Riai ,  ft  p  R.  L  Si.)  Up.  Sp.  PL,  UW.  i  Mill.  DM.,  No.  7.)  Wllld.  Sp.  PL, 
MugmHiKi-    Pall.  n.  !(«•„«  t.n.1  and  OUT (4.  l«S.;liMli  •prl(italiniftoni  on  tne. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves   with   a   shallow  scallop  at  the  base,  and  cither 
heart-shapcil,  ovate,  or  lobcd;  serrated  with  equtl  teeth,  smooth ,-  the  pro- 
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jecting   poTttans    beaide  tbe 

ainui   equal.     Very   closely 

akin  to  M.  Alba  L^  and,  per-  | 

bapo,  orifinallv  produced  from 

that  n>ecies.  It  inhabiti  place* 

tnuudated  by  tbe  wbIctb   of 

the    rivers    Wolga  and  T»- 

Dais,  or  Don.    (WiUd.   Spec.  , 

PI,  IT.  p.  369.)   A  dedduouB  \ 

tree,  growing  to  the  he^ht 

of  eO  ft. ;  and  introduced  in 

1784.     In  the  Americam  Sii- 

Gmtaer'i  Gmide,  it  is   stated 

that  the   fruit  U  black,   and  j 

reaemblea  that  of  Jf.   nigra. 

Gerber,  also,  mys   that   it  is 

Mack.     "  Pallas  speaks  of  it 

as  leddish  or  pale,  of  no  good 

flavour,  though  it  is  eaten  raw  io  Tanary,  as  well  as  dried,  or  made  into  > 

•weetmeat.    A  wine  is  also  prepared  (romit,and  a  very  wcll-flavoiircd  spirit. 

This  species  is  reported  to  be  most  esteemed  for  silkwomii  in   China." 

(Smili  m  ReeitCyclopiEdia.)  In  America,  Af.tatarica  is  considered  to  make 

the  Gneat  silk.     According  to  a  writer  in  the  Anna/cM  lie  Fnmumt,  the  M. 

tat&riCB  is,  as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  1349.),  nearly  related  to  Sf.  a. 

multicablis.    From  the  trees,  or  rather  Ur^  shrubs,  bearing  this  name 

ro  tbe  Kew  Garden,  we  confess  our  inability  to  fix  on  any  permanent 

iliatinction  between  them  and  M.  ilba,  as  far  as  the  leaves  are  concerned  : 

tbe  fruit  we  have  never  seen.    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  St.  Od. 

each  i   at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents ;  «  New  York,  75  cents. 

1  5.  Jf.  Bu'DKi  L.    Tbe  red^^wtmf  Mulberry  Tree. 

UaiimrtHin.    Un.  Sn  PL,  UHl  i  Mia  DiiA,  No.  4.  i  Wllld,  Ar^  UH.  j  Micbi.  FI.Bor.  Abh.,  >, 
plTa;  Potih  Fl  Arocr.  S.pt,  lf.&&  J  Wmnjenh.  Ams.,  ilSTIl  Ij.  (3&i  Nutt  On.  K.  Anw, 

n.  -  wma  ^  Ft. «.  p.  :»<.  i  n.  Du  huo..  i.  p.  si. 

%M^Mfi    «: •lrg<Dlci  />!■*.  Aim.,  p  «S3L,  0« ifDK  Ji*.,  SLf.H. 


Ri^rattmp.  Wiogenh.  Am«., 1. 15.  f. XL i  Pitik.  Aim.,  t  946.  ti;  iDd  Ihe iil*t*  1° oi" ^^  Votumc 
Spec.  Char.,  tri:-  Sexes  polygamous.  {Katm  Act.  Suec.,  1776.)  Sexes  dioeci. 
ous.  {Gnmov.  Virg.,  146.)  Spikes  of  female  flowers  cylindrical.  Catkins 
[?  of  male  flowers]  of  the  length  of  those  of  the  common  birch  (Sctula 
4lba  L.).  Leaves  heart-shaped,  ovate,  acuminate,  3-lobed,  or  palmate ; 
•errated  with  equal  teeth,  rough,  somewhat  villous ;  under  surface  very 
tomentose,  and,  in  consequence,  soft.  (  WUid.  Sp.  PL)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Fiorida;varyinginheightfroDi40ft.  toTOft. 
"Cultivated  here,  according  to  Parkinson's  Pamdma,  p.  596.,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  says,  it  grows  quickly  with  us  to  a  large  tree,  and 
that  the  fruit  is  long,  red,  and  pleasantly  tasted."  (Snath  in  Reti't  Cydo- 
nedia.)  It  flowers  in  July.  This  tree  is  named  M.  pennsylvinica  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  LoUdi^'s  arboretum.  It  tmpears 
verjr  distinct  from  any  of  the  preceding  sorts,  in  the  spreading  umbel lilerous 
^ipearancG  of  the  branches,  the  flat,  heBrt.«haped,  verv  rougfa-surjaced 
leavea,  which  are  ahnost  always  entire,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  occasion* 
•11^  found  as  much  lobed  and  cut  as  those  of  an^  other  of  the  genus. 
This  we  witnessed  in  September,  1636,  in  the  apecmien  tree  in  the  Hack- 
ney arboretum. 

Bacriplion,  l/c.     M.  rubra  attains  by  far  a  greater  size,  as  a  tree,  than  any 
of  JlfdruB.     It  is  seldom  found,  in  a  wild  state,  less  than  40  tt, 
d,  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvnnia  and  Virginia,  it  is  often  60  ft. 
high,  or  more,  and  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  and  ufiwatds  in  diameter.     The 
"leaves   are  large,  sometimes   entire,   and   sometimes  divided   into  !  or  3 
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lobes;  rounded,  cordiform,  and  denticulated ;  oP  a  dark  green  colour,  a  thick 
texture,  and  a  rough  uneven  surface.**  (Mtchje.  SyL  Amer^  iii.  p.  51.)     They 
are  the  worst  of  all  the  kinds  of  mulberry  leaves  ror  feeding  silkworms.     The 
fruit  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  an  oblong  form,  and  an  agreeable,  addulous, 
sugary  taste.     The  trunk  of  the  red  mulberry  is  covered  with  a  greenish 
bark,'more  furrowed  than  that  of  the  oaks  and  hickories.     The  perfect  wood 
(which  is  fine-grained  and  compact,  though  light,)  is  of  a*  yellowish  hue, 
approaching  to  lemon  colour.     ''It  possesses  strength  and  solidity;  and, 
when  perfectly  seasoned,  it  is  almost  as  durable  as  that  of  the  locust,  to  which, 
by  many  persons,  it  is  esteemed  equal.'*  (Michx.)    It,  however,  grows  more 
slowly,  and  requires  a  richer  soil,  it  being  generally  found  in  valleys,  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea.     It  is  a  common  opinion  among  shipwrights  and 
carpenters,  that  the  wood  of  the  male  mulberry  is  more  durable,  and  of  a 
better  Quality,  than  that  of  the  female;  but  Michauz  does  not  appear  to 
credit  tliis  supposition  ;  which,  indeed,  evidently  cannot  be  depended  on,  as 
the  male  and  female  flowers  are  very  often  found  on  the  same  tree.     The  red 
mulberry  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation  as  an  ornamental  tree,  from  its 
thick  and  shady  foliage;  and  as  a  fruit  tree,  from  the  agreeable  flavour  of  its 
fruit.     Miller  mentions  a  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  Fulham 
Palace,  which,  in  1731,  had  been  there  for  several  years  without  producing  anv 
fruit ;  but  which,  at  some  seasons,  produced  a  great  number  of  catkins,  much 
like  those  of  the  hazel  nut ;  which  occasioned  Ray  to  give  it  the  name 
of  C'orylus.  (Diet.,  ed.  1.)     On  enquiring  for  this  tree  in   1634,  we  found 
nothing  known  about  it.     It  is  generally  said  that  no  insect  feeds  on  the  muU 
berry  but  the  silkworm.     In  Smith  and  Abbott's  work  on  the  insects  of 
Georgia,  however,  a  specimen  is  given  of  the  red  mulberry,  with  the  small 
ermine  moth  (Phalte^na  punctatfssmia)  feeding  on  it.  (  See  Ituecti  of  Gtorgia^ 
vol.ii.  t.70.) 

?  Variety, 

t  M.  canaderuis  Lam.  Diet.,  iv.  p.  380.,  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  Jkf.  rubra. 
(Smith  in  Jleet*t  Cyclop^ia,) 

Statldlct.  In  the  envlroM  of  London,  almost  the  only  plants  that  we  know  are  those  mentioned 
at  in  the  Hnttirultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  I>oddiges ;  the  latter  being  8ft 
or  10  ft.  high,  and  the  former  16  ft  high.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  30  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft  high, 
against  a  wall ;  diameter  of  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the  head  81  ft  not  trained.  In  Oxfbrdsbire,  \u  the 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  40  years  old,  it  is  12  ft  high  against  a  wall  {  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and 
of  the  head  30  It  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  50  years  planted,  it  is  45  ft  high  :  tbediameter 
of  the  trunk  l^  ft,  and  that  of  the  head  38  ft  In  Italy,  at  Monaa,  60  yean  old,  it  la  86  ft.  hlgb ;  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  the  bead  30  ft. 

Commercial  Statittics.     Price  of  plants,  in  London,  2t,  each ;  at  Bollwylier, 
francs;  at  New  York,  37|  cents. 

t  6.  M.  (b.)  sca^bra  Wiild.    The  roixgh-leaved  Mulberry  Tree. 

Identtfeatiom    WiUd.|  Spreog.  Syst.  Veget,  1.  p^  4»2.s  Nutt.  Gea  N.  Amer.  PLj  Lodd.  Cat.cd. 
Synomme.    M.  canad^nala  Polr. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  rough  on  both  surfaces,  heart-shaped,  5-cleft ;  the 
lobes  acuminated  to  the  tip,  tapered  to  the  base,  and  serrated  with  equal 
teeth.  A  native  of  North  America.  (Sprtmg,  Sytt,  Veg,)  A  tree,  growing 
to  the  height  of  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1817 ;  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  (which,  in 
1836,  was  8  ft.  high),  doubtless  only  a  variety  of,  or  possibly  identical 
with,  Af.  rubra. 

App.  i.     Half-hardif  Species  ofMorus. 

M.  indica  L.  is  near  Hi.  Alba ;  but  iu  leaves  are  not  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  ( WiUitemotr  8n,  fL) 
This  name  oomrs  in  Mr.  Roylef  Hst  (tee  p.  175.).  *•  Rumpbhis  sayi  that  the  flrult  it  dclieatdy  fla. 
voured,  and  black  when  ripe ;  and  that  the  CHiinesc  ftod  their  iUkworma  with  the  leaTesi  Lowairo 
mentions  the  same  practice  of  the  inhalMtanti  of  Cochin-Chlna,who  replant  the  tree  every  year,  that 
the  fbliage  may  be  tender."  {Smith  in  Aees*«  CycUn^tdia.) 

M.  maurUHma  Jaoq.  has  the  leaves  obloog,  entire,  Upered  to  both  ends,  and  rovuk  The  leivea  of 
young  planU  are  flddle-shaped.  ( WiUdtnom  Sp.  PL)  **  A  Urge  and  strong  tret.  IVuit  green,  f  wect, 
with  some  acidity  ;  1 1  in.  or  tin.  long.    The  French  call  this  tree  la  rApe,  or  Ikt  raap  tree  of  Ma. 
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The  IMTM  teem  calcttUtcd  Co  mtwn  •  flne  die  or  rMp^  like  (Imm  of  jone  of  the  flgkind. 
It  u  a  nuMt  distinct  •peciet,  and  ought  to  have  been  named  M.  /auriRklia  or  M.  citiifbtia.**  {Smith  in 
Jtete^s  {ydt^.)  This  noaie  is  also  in  the  list  derived  fkmn  Mr.  Royle. 

M.  tatifdiim  WilMLfia  atnative  of  the  Iste  oT  BourUn.  lu  leaves  are  ovate,  heart^aped  at  the  base, 
serrate  J  the  disk  4  in.  long,  9  in.  broad,  scabrous,  reticulately  veined  -,  the  petiole  1  in.  long.  {WiUde- 
mmSp.  PL) 

M.  — stfrrtlfa  Willd.  la  anative  of  the  Isleof  Bouibon.  It  has  ovate,  semted,  rough  leaves ;  and  the 
styles  bearded,  even  when  persistent  in  the  firuit  (JVilU,) 

M.  eeUid^fiut  lliuiib.  is  a  natiw  of  Qnita  Its  Jesves  are  ovate.oblong,  acuminate,  undivided, 
shaaplj  scented,  3  nerved ;  rougbish  above,  glabrous  beneath.  {Spremg.  S^  V4g,,  L  p^  i88L) 

M.  coryii/biia  Thunlx  is  a  native  of  Qolta  Its  leaves  are  roundish  ovate,  acuminate,  shaiply 
serrate*  9-nerved,  glabroua  (Spreng.,  1.  c) 

M.  tidlewmMt  Cum.  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  where  it  is  called  the  yellow  wood  vine. 
TT>i«  '*  is  a  mrub  which  extends  itself  to  a  great  length,  and  may  eventually  prove  to  belong  to  the 
genus  MadArA** 

M.itt/ofwi|i»rea/  M.Mre«Mie/  M. serr«la« syn.  H  JMenvMlte ^  M. Ice^Ala dHdit /  and  H 
seanderui  are  Nepal  kinds,  of  which  very  Uttie  is  known.  (See  p.  174.) 

G£KUS  II. 


HH 


BROUSSONET/il  Vent.    The  Broussonktia.    Lm.  Sysi.  Dioe^cia 

Tetrandria. 

UemiMatUom.    Vent.Tiad.  du  Rfegoe  V6g€t,  &  p.  M7. »  WlUd.  Bp.  PL,  4.  pi749L  $  LIndL  Hat  Sytt 

isayMuv.    Jtfdvus  Sdba  Kompf ,  Un. ;   Pm^rus  £!ncye.  BoL,  &  p.  &,  Lam.  Itt.  Gen.^  1702. 
rivaiUm.     Named  in  honour  of  P,  N.  V,  Brtnammet,  a  FVench  naturalist,  who  wrote  numerous 
works  on  natural  history. 

•  1.   B.  PAPYRi^FBRA  Vent,    The  paper-bearing  Broussoneda,  or  Paper 

Mu&erry, 

ittmMouUm.    Vent  TMbL  du  R^gne  Veg«t.,  3.  pi  547. j  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  74S. 

%jMiywrs.    Ifftras  ^papyrlfera  Lim.  Sp.  Pi,  im,  MUl.  Did.,  S4k6.,Du  JM  Bmrbt.,  L  p.  43&, 

Tkmib.  FL  Jap.,  78. 
The  Sexes.    Both  the  male  and  female  plants  are  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the 

avbotctum  of  Messrs.  Loddlges. 
Emernwinff.    Kftrnpf.  Amoen.,  t.  478. ;  Hist,  du  Japon,  1 40.  f.  1.  j  Sctoa  Thesaur.,  1. 1. 8& ;  Lam^  IlL 

Geo.,  t.^^  s  IT.  Du  Ham.,  2. 1 7. ;  end  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume. 

Variety,    « 

A  B.p.%  encuUdia ;  B.  cucuUhta  Bon  Jard,^  1833,  p.  919. ;  B.  spatullta 
Hort,  BriL;  B.  naviculaiis  Lodd.  Cat,^  ed.  1836. — A  sport,  found  on  a 
male  plant  by  M.  Camuset,  foreman  of  the  nurserjr,  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantea ;  which  has  its  leaves  curved  upwards,  like  the  hood  of  a 
Capuchin,  or  the  sides  of  a  boat.  It  is  propagated  by  grafUng,  and 
may  be  had  in  most  of  the  Paris  and  London  nurseries. 

Description^  S^c.  A  deciduous  low  tree  or  large  shrub,  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  of  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  which  so  closely  resembles  the 
mulbernr,  that  it  was  long  considered  to  belone  to  that  genus,  and  still  retains 
its  Engnsh  name  of  the  paper  mulberry.  It  was  introduced  in  1751,  and 
flowers  in  April,  ripening  its  miit  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  autumn.  Its 
leaves  are  large,  hairy,  and  canescent ;  and  either  heart-shaped,  or  cut  into 
deep  irregular  lobes.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  of  a  dark  scarlet  colour  when  ripe, 
and  of  a  sweetish,  but  rather  insipid,  taste.  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy ;  but, 
from  the  extreme  brittleness  of  its  wood,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  broken  by  hieh 
winds.  The  wood  b  soft,  spon^,  and  of  no  value,  except  for  fire-wood.  The 
leaves  are  too  rough  and  coarse  m  their  texture  for  silkworms ;  but  they  are 
found  excellent  for  cattle ;  and,  as  the  tree  will  grow  rapidly  in  almost  any 
soil,  and  throws  out  numerous  tufts  of  leaves,  it  might  be  valuable  in  some 
tttoations  and  climates,  as  fodder.  The  principal  use,  however,  to  which  the 
broussonetia  appears  capable  of  being  applied  is  for  the  paper  that  may  be  made 
from  its  bark.  The  fouowing  is  an  abridgment  of  Kasmpfer's  account  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  this  paper  in  Japan,  as  quoted  in  the  Penny  Ci/clopeedia, 
▼oL  V.  p.  47^. : — **  The  branches  or  the  current  year,  being  cut  into  pieces 
about  a  yard  long,  are  boiled  till  the  bark  shrinks  from  -the  wood,  which  is 
taken  out  and  thrown  away;  and  the  bark,  being  dried,  b  preserved  tUl  wanted. 
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In  order  to  make  paper,  it  is  soaked  for  three  or  four  hours  in  water ;  after  which 
the  external  skin,  and  the  green  internal  coat,  are  scraped  off,  and  the  strong- 
est and  firmest  pieces  are  selected ;  the  produce  of  the  younger  shoots  being 
of  an  inferior  quality.  If  any  very  old  portions  present  themselves,  they  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  rejected  as  too  coarse.  All  knotty  parts,  and  every  thing 
which  might  impair  the  beautv  of  the  paper,  are  also  removed.  The  chosen 
bark  is  boiled  in  a  lixivium  till  its  downy  fibres  can  be  separated  by  a  touch  of 
the  finger.  The  pulp  so  produced  is  tnen  agitated  in  water  till  it  resembles 
tufts  oTtow.  If  not  sufiiciently  boiled,  the  paper  vnll  be  coarse,  though  strong ; 
if  too  much,  it  will  be  white,  indeed,  but  deficient  in  strength  and  sotidity. 
Upon  the  various  degrees  and  modes  of  washing  the  pulp,  much  also  depends 
as  to  the  quality  and  beauty  of  the  paper.  Mucilage  obtained  fit>m  boiling 
rice,  or  from  a  root  called  oreni  (K^pmpf,^  4'74.),  one  of  the  mallow  tribe,  is 
afterwards  added  to  the  pulp.  The  paper  is  finished  much  after  the  European 
mode,  except  that  stalks  of  rushes  are  used  instead  of  brass  wires."  {Pen,  C^^ 
art.  Broussonetia)  The  India  or  Chinese  paper  used  for  taking  proofs  of  en- 
gravings is  thus  made.  In  Otaheite,  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  made  mto  dresses. 
Plants  are  readily  propagated  by  layers,  suckers,  or  cuttings  of  the  root. 

Statistics.  In  the  enriroiu  of  London,  Uie  lareett  plmt  we  know  of  If  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kew.  where  It  U  SO  ft  high.  In  Berkdilre,  at  White  Kirigbla,  £S  vcan  planted  Jt  U  33  ft  hteh ;  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  9|  In.,  and  of  the  bead  SO  ft  bjr  IS  ft     In  Cbediire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  ID  jean 

g anted.  It  U  8  ft.  high  ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  in.,  and  of  the  head  7  ft  In  OxibrdBhire.  in  the 
xford  Botanic  Garden,  14  Tcan  planted.  It  ii  85  ft.  nigh ;  diameCer  of  the  tntnk  4  in.,  and  ot  the 
bead  15  ft.  In  Worcesterihlre,  at  Croome,  40  jean  old,  it  to  SO  ft  high  :  diameter  of  the  trunk  12  in. 
In  Scotland,  In  Perthihire,  at  RinAiuni  Castle,  8  jean  planted.  It  b  5  ft.  high.  In  Franoe,  at 
ViDen  le  Bade,  10  jean  planted,  it  is  S5  ft  high.  In  the  Botanic  Garden.  Toulon,  80  jean  plantad. 
it  Is  85  ft.  high ;  and  the  diamMer  of  the  trunk  is  1  ft  8  in.' :  at  iNantea,  in  the  nurserj  of  M.  De 
Nerrlirea,  30  jean  planted,  it  is  25ft  high  :  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Avninchea,  40  jean  planted, 
it  Is  40  ft  high  :  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  (t  7i  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft  In  Austria,  at  Vtenne, 
in  the  Univenitj  Botanic  Garden,  80  jean  planted,  it  Is  88  ft  high  :  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  In., 
and  of  the  head  10  ft  t  at  Laxenburg,  80  jean  planted.  It  is  14  ft  bigb  ;  the  diameter  of  Cbe  trank 
4ln.,  abd  of  tbebeid  6  ft. :  at  Hadersdorf,  6  jean  planted.  It  to  14ft  hif^.  In  Italj.at  Maim,  9* 
jears  planted.  It  U  40  ft  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft,  and  of  the  head  80  ft 

Commercial  Sialittic*.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  from  It  6tLto 
2$.  ed,  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  each ;  and  at  New  York,  the  male  plaot 
50  cents  each,  and  the  female  plant  75  cents. 

Genus  III. 


MACLU'Ri<  Nutt.    The  Maclura.    Lm.  S^fst.  Dkc'cia  Tetr&ndria. 

ttkfdifieaHtm.    Nutt  Gen.  N.  Amer.  Ff ants^  t.  p.  fiSS. ;  lindL  Nat  Sjst  of  Bot,  pi  178L 
Smumtfme.    T6x jlon  Mutstsm  in  1817,  Gmrd.  M^.,  vol.  tilL  p.  947. 

DerimttioH,    Named,  br  NuttaJl,  In  honour  of  WOSam  Umdure,  Esq.,  of  the  United  States  $  an 
nent  natural  philosopher. 

f  1.  M.  AURANTi^ACA  KutL    The  orange-Iike^vt/e</  Maclura,  or  OMoge 

Orange, 

ItktUiflcaUmu    Nutt  G«n.  N.  Amer.  PL.  8.  a  834 

aymHt^mes.    Bow-wood,  Yellow  Wood,  iV;  iinwr. 

The  Sent.    Both  male  and  Aemate  plantt  are  in  the  HorttattMnnl  Soeletj*»  Garden,  and  in  the 

Hacknej  aitioretum. 
BngravingM.    Appendix  to  Lambert's  Monog.  on  the  Genus  Pinus,  8.  p.  3SL :  and  our  ib.  189S..  in 

which « to  Uie  female  flower,  and  ft  the  mSei  ->      i        »  j^  , 

DetcHpthnj  ^-e.  The  maclura  is  a  deciduous  widely  spreading  tree,  with 
spiny  branches,  growing  to  the  height  of  about  30  ft.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ked  River ;  or,  according  to  Nuttall,  of  60  ft.,  in  the  Arkansas.  The  leaves  are 
ovate  acuminate,  of  a  bright  shining  green,  broad,  with  a  cuspidate  point, 
3  in.  or  3)  hi.  long,  and  about  2  in.  broad.  The  petiole  is  often  1  in.  long.  The 
spines  are  simple,  rather  strong,  about  1  in.  in  length,  and  produced  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  nearly  green,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  yellow.  The  fruit,  which  in  size  and  general  appearance,  at  a 
distance,  r^semUes  a  large  8cville  orange,  consists  of  radiating,  somewhat 
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wood;  fibres,  terminating  in  a  tuberculBted  lurbce, 

and  contains  numerous  seeds  (or  nuts,  as  they  are 

botMiically  tenncd^,  and  a  considerable  quaatity  o 

■wectisb  milky  fluid,  wbicb,  when  exposed  to  the 

actioQ  of  the  air,  covulates  like  milk.    The  sap  of 

the  joimg  wood  and  leaves  is  aLio  milky,  and  soon 

dria  on  exposure  to  the  air.     It  is  insoluble  in 

water,  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  caout- 

cbooc     This  tree  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the 

Red  Hirer,  and  in  de^  and  fertile  soil  in  the  a4ia- 

cent  valley.     The  Arkansa  appears  to  form  its 

northern  boundary.     It  was  first  introduced  into 

the  eardeos  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  trom 

■  rifiage  of  the  Os(^  Indians  j  whence  it  obtained 

it*  popular  name  of  the  Osc^e  orange.      It  wb« 

afterwards  planted  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  M'Mahon 

at  Philadelphia,  whose  widow  now  carries  on  the 

husinesa,  and  sijII  possesses  the  original  tree.  About  1286 

1818,  aeeda  were  sent  to  England  by  M.  Correa 

de  Serra  (Sec  Gard.  Mag.,  i.  p.  356.) ;  and,  subsequently,  plants  of  both  sen ea 

wwe  imputed  bv  the  Loudon  nurservmen, 

Prepertiei  and  Utei.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  golden  colour,  and  on 
the  tree  haa  a  splendid  appearance ;  but,  though  eatable,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  where  used  for  human  food.  M.  Le  Roy,  nuraer^an  at  Angers,  in- 
fonsed  us,  in  June,  lB35,tb*t  be  had  tasted  some  of  the  fruit  wbicb  had  ripened 
at  Lyons;  and  that  it  was  scarcely  so  good  as  that  of  the  ^'rbutus  ^^edo. 
Fnut  has  also  been  ripened  at  Clairvaux,  near  Cbatellerault  {Recueil  Indiul., 
8d  aer.,  Um.  ii.  1836,  p.  50.);  and  at  Montpelier.  (See  Algemrine  Gartat- 
Zeitmg,  NiM.  36.  and  37.,  for  September,  1636.)  An  Osage  orange  sent 
10  us  by  Dr.  Heaae  of  Philadelphia,  from  Mrs.  M'Mahon's  Nursery,  in  Jan. 
1830,{afwhichj^.  1227.  isaview,andj^.l2S8.  a  section;  both  of  tlu!  natural 


•iie ;)  measured  9  in.  round  one  way,  and  9}  in.  the  other.    It  weighed  15  oz. 
when  gathered.    The  colour  was  of  a  greenish  yallow,  and  the  taste  msipid, 
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but  ^htl^  add.  It  ditt  not  appear  half  ripe  when  we  reccired  it;  and  II 
decayed  without  comins  to  maturity.  We  EiBTe  since,  Ht  di^rent  times,  r*- 
■  ■-■■'-    nDr.!- 


ceiveil  two  other  fruits,  also  from  Dr.  Mease ;  but  perceived  n 
between  them  and  the  one  figured  abore.  The  seeds  in  the  fniil  last  re- 
ceived appearing  full,  we  distributed  thent ;  and  young  plants  hare  been  niaed 
from  (hem  bv  M.  Vilmorin  of  Pant ;  Mr.  Oonlon  of  the  London  HorticDl- 
tani  Society's  arboretum ;  Mr.  Campbell  of  tbe  Botanic  Garden,  Blancbe*- 
ter;  and  others.  Mr.  R.  Buist,  in  the  American  Gariener't  Maffomr,  *o).  ii. 
p.  77.,  states  that  there  are  four  trees  in  Mrs.  M'Mahon's  Nurserj,  T^ila- 
delphia,  which  wereamongthefirstintroducedinto  that  part  of  America.  Thty 
are  planted  two  and  twa,each  pair beingabout  400  ft.  apart.  In  1831,  it  waadiS' 
covered  that  one  of  these  trees  produced  larger  fruit  than  the  others,  and  that 
this  fruit  contahied  perfect  seeds.  Two  of  the  other  trees  prodnced  sTnalkr  fhik, 
but  the  seeds  they  contained  were  abortive ;  while  one  of  the  trees  was  entirelj 
barren.  Thenextyear.itwaadiscovered  that  the  barren  tree  was  themale  plant; 
and  th«t  the  tree  which  produced  perfect  seeds  was  the  fertile  plant,  which 
stood  by  its  side.  The  wood  is  of  a  bricht  yellow  colour,  uncommonly  fine- 
grained, and  elastic;  and,  od  account  of  toe  latter  property,  it  is  used  by  all  the 
WMithern  tribe*  of  American  Indians  for  bows.  It  u  stud  to  be  extreindy 
dnrable,  and  capable  of  receiving  the  Bneet  polish.  It  resembles  the  wood  of 
the  Maclilra  tinctf.'iB,  or  fustick  tree  (a  stove  pknt,  a  native  of  the  West  In> 
dies),  in  aflbrding  a  yellow  dye.  The  tree  is  said  by  the  Americana  to  be  very 
ornamental,  not  only  &om  its  general  form,  its  shining  foliage,  and  its  golden 
onuige-fike  fruit,  but  on  account  of  its  ret^ning  its  leaves  longer  than'  any 
Other  dedduous  tree.  The  branches  bang  thorny,  it  has  been  proposed  by 
tome  to  employ  it  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  brothers  as  a  stock  to  the  mulberry; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  prove  a  valuable  substitute  for,  or 
•liiiriar;  tu,  the  JuTa.  multicaulis,  as  food  for  the  silkworm.  A  memorial  to 
the  latter  effect,  it  is  said,  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  French  Institute. 
'(See  Amer.  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  400.)  M.  Bonafous,  visiting  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Montpdier,  in  1S35,  and  observing  the  luxuriance  with  which  die 
mactnra  grew  there,  had  a  nnmber  of  the  leaves  gathered,  and  tried  to  ieed 
rilkworms  with  them,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  those  of  the  mulberrj. 
He  gave  the  leaves  of  the  tnachira  to  18  silkworms,  as  their  only  <bod,  and 
Aey  produced  rerv  beautiAil  cocoons ;  but  it  is  not  stated  how  these  cocoofis 
turned  out  when  they  were  reeled.  A  second  experiment  was  made  in  1896, 
by  M.  Ralleneau  De  lile,  director  of  the  Montpelier  Garden,  by  giving  AO 
aJlkwonns  the  leaves  of  the  maclura  only  during  the  latter  part  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  worms  were  not  fed  on  the  maclura  till  the  19th  of  Hay,  when 
thej  can  their  wcond  skins.  These  worms  never  seemed  to  eat  the  kaTea 
greedily;  but  they  increased  in  siie  ac  much  aa  those  that  were  fed  on  tbe 
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leaves  of  the  mulberry.  In  the  course  of  feeding,  15  silkworms  wandered 
away  or  died ;  and,  during  the  time  of  spinning,  20  more  died,  the  latter  be- 
coming black,  rotten,  and  reduced  to  a  hquid.  The  cocoons  were  not  ready 
till  some  days  after  those  of  the  worms  fed  on  mulberry  leaves  :  only  5  of 
them  were  ouite  perfect,  but  several  others  were  tolerably  so ;  and  from  all 
these  the  silk  was  reeled  easily,  and  was  of  excellent  quality.  Other  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  in  Italy,  but  with  still  less  favourable  results.  (Otto^t 
Garten  Zcknng,  vol.  iii.  p.  29:^.)  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy  about  Pluladel- 
phia,  and  also  in  the  climate  of  London ;  where,  when  cut  down  after  having 
been  two  or  three  prears  established,  it  throws  up  shoots  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in 
Jeogtb,  and  nearly  4  m.  in  diameter,  with  fine,  broad,  shining,  succulent  leaves. 
Hitherto  it  has  had  no  proper  trial  as  a  standard  in  England,  having  been 
ori|^oally  considered  tender,  and  planted  against  a  wall ;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
it  will,  m  time,  become  a  valuable  timber  tree  of  the  second  rank.  It  is 
propagated  with  the  greatest  ease  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  layers ;  and 
it  will  grow  in  any  common  soil. 

SiaiHilct.  &i  the  eoviroMof  Laodon,  the  lanreit  plant,  ■■  a  ttandard,  U  a  female  Uee  in  the  Ilam- 
nieninich  Nunerj,  which  n  imrly  16  ft.  high.  In  onr  garden  at  Bajrswater,  a  female  plant,  agi^iniit  a 
waU,  is  alMut  the  same  height  At  Kew,  one  against  a  wall  is  li2(t.  h\^h.  In  Suflbrdditre,  at 
BlitbeAekLio  1834^  It  was 6  ft.  high  againat  a  walL  In  France,  in  the  Jartiin  des  Plaiite*,  lU  jears 
pUaCed,  it  IS  19  ft.  nigh  ;  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Sidy,  at  Lyons,  where  it  has  nruited,  it  is  25  ft.  high  ; 


aA  Viliers  la  Bad^  8  yean  planted,  it  is  15  ft.  high  ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  5  years  planted, 
it  is  12 II.  high.  in>  Austria,  at  Briiclc  on  the  Leytha,  10  years  planted,  it  is  6  ft .  high.  In  Italy,  at 
Monaa,  the  female  tree,  6  rears  planted,  was,  in  18S5,  16  ft.  high,  and  fhiiled  for  the  first  time.  In 
North  America,  at  Philadelphia,  the  fbur  largest  trees  are  those  mentioned  as  in  Mn.  M'Mahon's 
Muraery ;  and  there  are  also  large  trees  in  Landreth's  Nurvery,  which,  in  1831,  '*  were  full  of  A-uIL** 
In  Virginia,  at  Beaverdam,  a  female  tree,  with  a  globular  head,  yielded,  in  1835, 150  ftuit,  many  of 
whnh  treittied  18  oa.  or  l9oi.  each.    {Amer.  Gard.  Mag,,  8.  p.  9.) 

Commercial  Stnhttws.    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, are  2«.  each ;  at  New 
York,  fanale  plants  are  1  dollar,  and  male  plants  2  dollars,  each. 

Genus  IV. 


JPl^CUS  Tow^,    The  Fig  Tree.    lAn.  Sytt,  Polygkmia  Dice'cia. 

Idtntifitaiian.    Toum. ;  T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  Oen.  I*L  FL  Oerm.,  fase.  a  No.  S. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PI,  4. 

pi  1131.  i  UadL  Nat.  Syst  of  Bot,p.  178. 
Tpatwyairy     Figuier,  Fr, ;  Feigeobaum,  Gar. 
Derimaifum.    Some  derive  Ficus  from  feecunthu.  on  account  of  its  abundant  bearing ;  and  others  from 

iMJiig  (Greek),  otfag  (Hebrew),  tlie  names  ror  the  Sg  tree  in  those  languages.    The  fig  tree  has 

nearly  Ibe  same  name  in  all  the  European  languages. 

DcMcrkpHonyic  The  species  are  all  trees,  natives  of  warm  climates,  and 
remarkable,  in  a  popular  point  of  view,  for  having  their  flowers  concealed  by 
the  fleshy  receptacle  known  as  the  fruit.  The  sycamore  of  Scripture  (i<^icus 
;Sye6moni8  L.)  is  a  species  of  fig,  a  native  of  Egypt,  where  it  is  a  timber  tcee 
cateeeding  the  middle  size,  and  bearing  edible  fruit.  A  lai^e  tree  of  this 
species  is  figured  in  the  Picture  Biblcy  vol.  iL  p.  181.  The  only  spedes  which 
will  endure  the  open  air  in  Britain  is  the  F,  Carica,  or  common,  garden  fig. 
These  two  species  are  the  only  ones  which  produce  eatable  fruit*  It  is  men- 
tjooed  in  the  Jljfouveau  Du  ifomW,  that  the  receptacle  which  forms  the  fruit  of 
the  fig  la  not  always  entire  and  connivent ;  but  that  there  are  some  few  sorts 
in  whioh  the  fruit  constantly  opens  when  it  approaches  maturity ;  dividing 
onlioarily  into  four  parts,  which  expand  like  the  petals  of  a  flower,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  each  division  becomes  perpendicular  to  the  peduncle.  The 
fvietiea  which  exhibit  this  singularity  are  called  the  Barmssotes  and  the 
Veidales.    (JV.  Du  Ham,^  torn.  iv.  p.  198.,  note.) 

t  \.  F,  Ca'rica  L.    The  common  Fig  Tree. 

Wnt^katim.    Lao.  Sp.,  15U  j  WilkL  Sp„  4.  p.  1131. ;  Lam.  Diet,  S. ;  Mill  Ic.,  1 73.  p.  489.  j  N.  D 

Ham.,  4.  p.  19& 
Sg$wtgmet.    F.  comsaftnis  Bauk.  Fhk,  4fi7i  i  F.  h&milla  and  F.  trW^atiia  Tomm.  In»t.t  S6Sw  {  Figuier 

f«^TF"^^^'^  />.  i  Gemeloe  Feigeubaum,  Oer. 
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1366  ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART  III. 

EngratfiHgi.    MiU.  Ic,  1 7a ;  Lam.  DL,  1 861. ;  N.  Du  Han.,  1 5S. ;  and  Ibe  plateortbltUee  In  our 
last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.f  S^c,  Leaves  palmate  and  subtrilobate ;  rough  above,  pubescent 
beneath.  (  WtUd,)  A  low  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  the  East,  cultivated  in 
Britain  from  time  immemorial ;  and  ripening  its  fruit  against  waUs,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  in  the  month  of  September. 

Varieties,  Botanically,  the  common  fig  may  be  considered  as  existing  in  three 
different  states : —  1.  Wild,  in  which  the  leaves  are  comparatively  small,  and 
not  much  cut ;  and  the  fruit  small,  and  sometimes  blue  and  sometimes  white. 
2.  Cultivated,  with  very  laige  leaves,  very  deeply  cut,  such  as  the  blue 
Ischia  and  the  Brunswick  fig,  and  other  sorts ;  the  firuit  of  some  of  which  is 
white,  and  of  others  dark.  3.  Cultivated,  with  very  laree  leaves,  not  much  cut, 
as  the  white  Marseilles  fig,  and  others  with  fruit  of  dirorent  colours.  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  go  farther  may  form  three  aubvarieties  under  each  of 
these  heads,  according  as  the  fruit  is  blue  or  black,  red  or  purple,  or 
yellow,  white,  or  green. 

Garden  VarkUet,  These  are  very  numerous.  \[k\h&KimoeauDu  Homely  9l 
selection  of  36  choice  sorts  is  given,  and  several  of  them  figured.  In  the 
Horticultural  Society's  FruU  Catalogue  for  1831, 89  sorts  are  enumerated* 
independently  of  synonymes.  In  the  Encifc,  of  Gard.^  ed.  1835,  a  selection 
of  22  sorts  is  given  for  a  large  garden ;  and  also  selecUons  for  smaller  gardens. 
For  an  arboretum  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  to  be  treated  as  standards,  we 
would  recommend  the  wild  fig  (which  has  the  leaves  generally  entire,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  standard  tree  in  the  Twickenham  Botanic  Garden),  the 
white  Marseilles,  the  Brunswick,  and  the  small  brown  Ischia.  The  latter 
will,  in  very  fine  seasons,  and  in  warm  situations  in  the  climate  of  London, 
ripen  a  few  fruit  on  a  standard  in  the  open  air. 

Ihscriptionp  <$t.  The  common  fig  is  a  low,  deciduous  tree,  rarely  exceeding 
20  fr.  in  lieight  as  a  standard,  even  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  with  laige  deeply 
lobed  leaves,  rough  on  the  upper  surface,  and  pubescent  benei^.  The 
branches  are  cloth^  with  short  hairs,  and  the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  greenish. 
The  fijg  is  a  native  of  the  west  of  Asia  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
both  m  Europe  and  Africa.  In  no  country  is  it  found  in  elevated  situa- 
tions, or  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  Hence  its  abundance  in  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  adjoining  continents.  It  has  been 
cultivated  from  time  immemorial;  and,  indeed,  the  fig  was  said  to  have  been 
the  first  fruit  eaten  by  man.  In  the  Bible,  we  read  frequently  of  the  fig  tree, 
both  in  the  Old  9nd  i^ew  Testament.  Among  the  Greeks,  we  find,  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  that  figs  formed  apart  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Spartans. 
The  Athoiians  were  so  choice  of  their  figs,  that  they  did  not  allow  them  to  be 
exported ;  and  the  informers  against  those  who  broke  this  law,  being  called 
sukophaatai,  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  the  disooverers  of  ^a,  gave 
rise  to  our  modem  word  sycophant.  The  fig  tree  under  which  Romulus  and 
Remus  were  suckled,  and  the  basket  of  figs  in  which  the  asp  was  ooDveved 
to  Cleopatra,  are  examples  familiar  to  every  one  of  the  fiwquency  of  the  aUu« 
sions  to  tbb  tree  in  ancient  historv.  At  Rome,  the  fig  was  carried  next  to 
the  vine  in  the  processions  of  Baccnus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  derived  his 
corpulency  and  vigour  from  this  fruit,  and  not  from  the  grape.  Pliny,  also, 
recommends  fi^  as  being  nutritive  and  restorative ;  and  it  appears  fivm  him, 
and  other  ancient  writers,  that  they  were  pven  to  professed  champions  and 
wrestlers,  to  refinesh  and  strengthen  them,  rliny  mentioDs  six  different  kinds 
of  fie,  enumerating  the  peculiar  qualitieB  of  each. 

The  first  fig  trees  planted  in  England  are  said  to  have  been  brought  firom 
Italy  in  1548,  in  the  reign  of  Henr^  VII I.,  by  Cardinal  Pole,  and  placed  by 
him  against  the  walls  of  the  archiepiscopai  palace  at  Lambeth.  In  Miller^s 
time,  these  two  trees  covered  a  surfoce  of  50  fr.  in  height,  and  40  fr.  in  breadth ; 
and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  of  one  tree  was  9^  in.,  and  of  the  other  7^  in. 
These  trees  were  much  injured  by  the  severe  winter  of  1813-14;  but  the 
main  stems  being  cut  down,  they  recovered,  so  as  in  1817  to  be  in  tolerable 
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V%oiir,  when  Dr.  Nefll,  and  the  other  members  of  the  deputation  of  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  inspected    the    archiepiacopai  gardens. 
Ob  our  visiting  the  grounds^  however,  in  September,  1836,  we  found  that  the 
trees  had  been  destroyed  some  years  before,  when  the  palace  was  undergoing 
repmr ;  and  that  the  only  traces  left  of  than  were  some  youn^  plants  raised 
from  cuttings,  which  are  now  growing  in  the  archbishop's  kitchen-garden. 
At  Mitdiam,  in  the  garden  of  the  Manor  House,  formeiiy  the  private  estate  of 
Archbishop  Oanmer,  there  was,  in  Miller's  time,  the  remains  of  a  white  fig 
tree,  confidently  asserted  to  have  been  planted  by  Cranmer  himself;  but  it  was 
destroyed  in  1790.     Its  stem,  some  years  before,  was  10  in.  in  diameter ;  but 
its  brancheswere  very  low  and  weak.     In  the  Dean's  garden  at  Winchester, 
there  existed,  in  1757,  a  fig  tree  protected  by  a  wooden  frame,  supposed  to  be 
afrery  great  age.    On  the  stone  wall  to  which  it  was  trained  there  were  se» 
veral  inscriptions,  one  of  which  bore  testimony  that,  in  16S3,  James  I.  **  tasted 
of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  with  great  pleasure."     Miller  says  that  it  was  suffered 
to  perish  for  want  of  necessary  repairs  to    the  finmework.      A  fig  tree 
broogbt  from  Aleppo  by  Dr.  Pococke,  and  which  was  planted  by  him,  in  1648, 
in  the  garden  of  the  rcsius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Christ-Church,  Oxford, 
seems  to  be  the  only  ancient  fig  tree  on  record  still  existing  in  Britain.    Some 
of  the  figs  [Htxlucad  b^  this  tree  were  exhibited  at  ameetmg  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  in  August;  1819 ;  and  others  gained  a  prize,  as  the  best 
white  figs,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society, 
in  Aueust,  1833.    An  account  of  this  tree,  by  Mr.  Baxter,  curator  of  the 
Oxford  Botanic  Oarden,  will  be  found  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Drantactioru,  vol.  iiLp.  433. ;  from  which  it  appears  that,  in  1806,  Dr.  White, 
then  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Christ-Church,  caused  an  engraving  to  be 
made  of  the  tree.    It  was  at  that  time  21  fL  high,  and  the  trunk  mea^ 
sured  3  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  at  its  upper  part.    The  tree,  when  we  saw 
it  in  1833,  contained  but  very  slight  remains  of  the  old  trunk ;  but  it  had 
thrown  out  a  number  of  branches,  perhi^js  at  that  time  of  20  or  SO  years' 
growth,  and  some  of  which  were  upwards  of  25fl.  in  length.    (See  Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  X.  p.  105.)    The  fig  tree,  though  introduced  so  early,  appears  for 
a  -long  time  not  to  have  been  extensively  cultivated  in  England.    jProfessor 
Baniet  thinks  that  this  was  owing  to  a  popular  prgudice,  the  fig  having  been 
once  a  common  vehicle  for  poison :  a  singular  contrast  to  the  ideas  expressed 
in  the  Bidle  respecting  this  firuit;  the  best  blessing  of  heaven  being  typified 
by  every  man  sitting  under  his  own  fig  tree.    In  France,  the  culture  of  the  fig 
tree  was  not  carried  to  any  degree  of  prnDCtion  till  the  time  of  Olivier  De  Serres ; 
but  it  IS  now  general   throughout  the  whole  country.      In  the  south  of 
France,  figs  are  grown  for  drying  as  an  article  of  commerce,  but  in  the  northern 
provinces  they  are  only  used  for  the  table.    In  the  East,  as  well  as  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  fies  form  a  principal  article  of  sustenance  for  the  population,  and 
a  considerabie  article  of  commerce.     According  to  M'Oulioch,  the  import- 
ation into  Britain  is  about  WflOO  cwt.,  notvrithstanding  thi^  every  cwt. 
pays  a  dntjr  of  2U^  which  exceeds  100  per  cent  upon  the  price  of  the  figs  in 
bond.  If  this  duty  were  reduced,  he  sa^s,  to  8r.  or  lOt.  the  cwt.,  it  may  very 
fiurly  be  concluded  that  the  quantity  imported  would  very  soon  be  trebled, 
or  more. 

In  Britain,  the  fig  is  in  general  cultivation  in  first-rate  gardens;  usually 
against  walls;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  counties,  as  along  the  coast 
of  Soasex,  and  in  Devonshire,  /kc.,  as  standards.  In  Scotland,  it  is  never  seen 
as  a  standard ;  but  it  ripens  its  fruit  aeiunst  a  south  wall,  without  the  aid  of 
fire  heat,  in  some  parts  of  East  LoSiian,  and  in  Wigtonshire ;  and  against 
a  fined  wdl,  even  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghisgow.  The  larsest  fig  tree 
against  a  wall  which  we  have  seen  in  England  is  at  Famfaam  CasUe,  where,  in 
25  years,  it  has  reached  the  height  of  40  it.  against  the  walls  of  the  castle. 
The  hu^gest  standard  fig  trees  that  we  have  seen  are  at  Arundel  Castle,  where 
tfacT  are  upwards  of  25  ft.  high,  with  trunks  1  ft.  in  diameter.  At  Tarring, 
and  at  one  or  two  other  places  near  Brighton,  fig  trees  arc  grown  as  8tandardi^ 
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and  produce  abundant  crops;  diough  the  fruit  is-  inferior  in- flavour  to  that 
ripened  against  walls,  except  in  ver^  fine  seasons. 

Properiiet  and  Uta,  The  fig  is  cultirated  almost  entirely  £br  its  fruit. 
Its  woody  which  is  extremely  light  and  tender,  is  used^  in  France,  for  making 
whetstones,  from  its  fiicility  in  receiving  and  retaining  the  emery  and  the 
oil  that  are  employed  to  sharpen  smiths*  tools.  The  soft  wood  is  white,  and 
the  heart-wood  yellow.  It  loses  a  great  deal  in  weight  by  drying;  but  it 
acquires  by  that  process  so  much  strength  and  elastiaty,  that  the  screws  of 
wine-presses  are  made  of  it.  When  used  as  fuel,  it  does  not  give  a  very 
intense  heat ;  but  its  charcoal  has  the  valuable  property  of  consuming  very 
slowlv.  The  fruit  is  esteemed  demulcent  and  laxative;  and  it  has  been. long 
used  m  domestic  medicine  as  a  poultice.  King  Hezekiah's  boil  was  cured  by 
a  lump  or  poultice  of  figs,  apphed  according  to  the  directions  of  Isaiah,  and 
which.  Professor  Burnet  observes,  is  the  first  poultice  that  we  read  of  in  histofy. 
In  the  Canaries,  in  Portugal,  and  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  a  kind  of  brandy 
is  distilled  firom  fermented  figs.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  fig  tree  abound  ui 
a  milky  acrid  juice,  which  may  be  used  as  rennet,  for  raising  blisters,  and  for 
destroying  warts.  This  milky  juice  containing  caoutchouc,  Indian  rubber  might 
consequently  be  made  from  the  common  fig  tree  in  England,  if  it  were  thought 
desirable ;  and,  on  account  of  the  same  property,  the  very  tenderest  of  the 
young  leaves^' might  be  given  to  the  larya  of  the  silkrooth.  All  the  species 
of  the  genus  ITicus,  and  also  of  the  allied  genus  Cirica,  are  said  to  have  the 
singular  property  of  rendering  raw  meat  tender  when  hung  beneath  their  shade. 
On  what  cnemical  principle  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  we  ace  ignorant, 
but  the  fact  seems  undoubtecL  As  a  fruit  tree^  the  fig  is  valuable  for  thriving 
and  ripening  fruit  in  situations  not  favourable  in  regard  to  light,  air,  or  soil ; 
such  as  against  walls  in  court-yards,  agmnst  the  walls  of  houses  in  crowded 
cities,  on  the  back*walls  of  green-houses  and  forcing-houses,  comparatively  in 
the  shade,  &c.  It  also  bears  better  than  any  other  fruit  tree  whatever,  in 
ixyts;  and,  with  abundance  of  liquid  manure  and  heat,  will  produce,  in  a  stove, 
three,  and  sometimes  even  four,  crops  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Ctdture  and  Mafuutemeni  of  ike  ¥i%  m  Couniriet  where  His  grown  at  an  Article 
0f  Commerce,  In  France,  more  particularly  about  Marseilles,  when  a  fig 
plantation  is  to  be  formed,  an  open  situation  is  made  choice  of  near  the  sea»and 
exposed  to  the  south  and  the  east.  The  ground  is  trenched  2  fl.  or  3  ft.  dee|), 
and  richly  manured ;  and  the  trees  are  planted  in  squares,  or  in  quincunx,  at 
from  12ft.  to  15ft.  distance  from  each  other.  The  plants  are  watered  fre- 
quently during  the  first  summer,  and  lefk  without  any  pruning  whatever ;  but 
in  the  winter  of  the  second  year  they  are  cut  down  to  the  ground.  The  third 
year,  they  throw  up  vigorous  shoots^  five  or  six  of  which  are  retained  to  form 
a  bush ;  and  in  the  following,  or  fourth,  year  the  tree  is  suffered  to  ripen  fruit. 
In  some  cases,  the  trees  are  trained  to  single  stems ;  and  this  is  generally  the 
case  in  Italy  and  Greece,  where  the  climate  is  milder,  and  the  tree  attains  a 
larger  bize  than  in  France.  In  the  future  management  of  the  trees,  they 
require  very  little  pruning,  except  when  they  get  too  much  crowded  with 
branches.  They  seldom  suffer  from  insects  ;  but  always  more  or  less,  during 
very  hot  summers,  from  the  want  of  water,  which  they  require  in  abundance^ 
on  account  of  the  excessive  transpiration  which  takes  place  fivm  their  lar;^ 
leaves  and  very  porous  bark,  which  has  bat  a  very  slight  epidermis.  Hence,  m 
seasons  of  very  great  drought,  the  branches  are  sometimes  completely  burnt 
up.  Severe  frost  has  the  same  e^kct  on  the  branches  in  winter,  even  at  Mar- 
seilles, as  extreme  drought  has  in  summer.  In  the  south  of  France,  and  in  all 
countries  which  may  properly  be  called  fig  climates,  two  crops  are  produced 
in  a  year :  the  first  is  nom  the  old  wood,  and  corresponds  witn  our  crops  in 
England;  and  the  second  from  the  wood  of  the  current  year,  the  figs  pro> 
duced  by  which,  in  this  country,  are  never  ripened  except  m  hot^iouses.  In 
Greece  and  Egypt  a  third  crop  is  sometimes  produced.  The  first  crop  is 
ripened,  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  in  May;  and  the  second  crop  in 
Beplember.    Those  which  are  to  be  dried  are  left  on  the  tree  till  they  are 
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dead  ripe,  which  k  known  hy  a  drop  of  sweet  Kquid  which  flppean  hanging 
Irom  the  eye.  The  figs,  being  gathered,  are  plncra  on  wicker  bunUeSy  in  a  dry 
airy  shed ;  and,  when  the  dew  is  ofl^  every  morning  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  To  facilitate  the  progress  of  drving,  the 
figs  are  occasionally  flattened  with  the  hand ;  and,  in  moist  doll  weather,  they 
are  phiced  in  rooms  warmed  by  stoves.  When  thoroughlv  dried,  they  are 
packed  in  rush  baskets,  or  in  boxes,  in  layers,  alternately  with  long  straw  and 
laitfel  leaves,  and  in  this  state  they  are  sold  to  the  merchants.  In  some  parts 
of  the  south  of  France,  figs  are  prepared  by  dipping  them  in  hot  lye  made  from 
the  ashes  of  the  fig  tree,  and  then  dried ;  the  use  of  lye  being  to  harden  their 
skins.  The  white  figs  are  preferred  for  the  market,  the  violet  kind  being 
retained  in  the  country  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  forming  in  Greece, 
with  barley  bread,  their  principal  food  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Fowls 
are  remarkably  fond  of  figs ;  and,  where  they  are  abundant,  as  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Var  ra  France,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  they  are 
civen  to  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  and  bring  them 
mto  good  condition,  or  to  fatten  them. 

Culture  and  Management  of  the  Fig  in  the  North  of  France.  Except  in  the 
pardens  of  private  persons,  where  the  fig  is  generally  trained  against  walls,  as 
m  England,  there  are  only  two  or  three  places  where  it  is  grown  for  its  fruit 
as  a  standard ;  and  the  principal  of  these  is  at  Argenteuil,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris.  We  visited  the  fig  gardens  there  in  1828 ;  and  an  account  of  them, 
at  length,  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener^ t  Magazine,  vol.  vii.  p.  S62.  The  fig 
trees  are  kept  as  low  bushes,  and  the  shoots  are  never  allowed  to  attain  more 
than  three  or  four  years*  growth;  because  it  is  necessary  to  bend  them  down  to 
the  ground,  and  retain  them  there,  by  means  of  stakes,  or  stones,  or  a  mass  of 
soil,  to  protect  them  firora  the  dryinc  effects  of  the  frost.  It  is  observed  in  the 
Kottveau  Court  d*Agricuiture,  that  Uie  figs  at  Argenteuil  are  never  brought  to 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  please  the  peimtes  of  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  figs  of  Marseilles.  They  are,  says  the  writer,  always  either 
insipid  or  half  rotten ;  and,  even  to  bring  them  to  this  state,  it  is  necessary 
to  pinch  off  the  points  of  the  shoots,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  the  rine 
when  early  grapes  are  wanted ;  or  with  the  pea,  to  accelerate  the  maturity  <^ 
the  pods.  An  additional  process  is  requisite  in  cold  seasons,  and  at  the  latter 
end  of  every  season  ;  and  that  is,  the  inserting  of  a  small  drop  of  oil,  by  means 
of  a  straw,  into  the  eye  of  the  finiit ;  which  has  the  efiect  of  destroying  the 
vital  principle,  and  causing  the  fig  to  part  readily  from  the  shoot,  like  ripe 
fruit ;  after  which  it  soon  begins  to  decay. 

Ci^mfication.  This  process,  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe,  and  which 
has  been  in  use  for  an  unknown  length  of  time  in  the  Levant,  was  first  men- 
tioned by  Toumefort;  and,  though  it  is  laughed  at  by  many  of  the  French  phy- 
siologists of  the  present  day,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  must  be  of  some 
important  use.  It  is  alleged  by  Bosc  that  it  has  no  other  object  than  that  of 
hastening  the  maturity  of  the  crop ;  but  others  are  of  opinion  that,  by  insuring 
the  fecundation  of  the  stigma,  it  tends  to  increase  the  size  of  the  firuit,  and,  by  fill- 
ing it  with  mature  seeds,  to  render  it  more  nourishing.  Olivier,  the  botanical 
travdler,  asserts  that,  after  a  long  residence  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  he 
is  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  the  practice;  and  Bosc,  though  he  allows  that  it 
may  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  figs,  as  the  larva  of  the  pyralepommonelle  hastens 
die  maturity  of  the  apple  in  France, yet  believes  that  it  has  no  effect  in  improving 
either  the  size  or  tne  flavour  of  the  fruit.  M.  Bernard,  the  author  of  a 
Mkmmre  tur  le  P^jgater,  and  of  the  article  on  that  tree  in  the  Nouveau  Du 
Homely  goes  farther,  and  asserts  that  the  figs  which  have  undergone  the  process 
of  caprification  are  inferior  to  others  in  size,  flavour,  and  the  property  of  keep- 
ing. In  Egypt,  where  the  sycamore  fig  is  the  prevailing  species,  an  operation 
is  performed  on  the  fruit,  which  is  said  to  answer  the  purpose  of  capnfication, 
as  fiu*  as  respects  early  ripening.  When  the  firnit  is  a  third  part  of  its  sise,  a 
slice  is  cut  off  the  end  of  it,  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  remove  all  the  stamens, 
which  have  not  by  this  time  matured  their  fertilising  dust.    The  wound  is 
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immediateiy  covered  with  sap,  which  thickeoByAod  fbnns  a  inias  thatescliides 
the  air  from  the  ioterior  of  the  fruit ;  and  the  cooaequenoe  ia,  that  it  ripena, 
or  becomes  ready  to  drop  off,  in  half  the  time  usnaUy  taken  by  nature,  witnoot 
losing  any  of  its  size  or  of  its  flavour.  This  process,  Boac  observesy  deserves 
a  trial  in  France. 

T^ke  Proceu  of  Caprificathn  is  described  by  Toumelbrt ;  and  his  descriptioo 
differs  very  little  from  that  given  by  Pliny.  It  consists  in  inducing  a  certain 
species  of  insect  of  the  gnat  kind,  which  abounds  on  the  wild  fig,  to  enter 
the  fruit  of  the  cultivated  fig,  for  the  purpose  of  fecundating  the  fertile  flowers 
in  the  interior  of  the  fruit  by  the  iarina  of  the  barren  ones  near  its  orifice.  The 
details  will  be  found  given  at  length  in  Rees's  Cychptgdia ;  under  the  word 
CSaprification  in  Martyn*8  MUler\  and  in  the  Efuyclopipdia  of  Geography, 

Propagation  and  CvUure.  The  fig  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
shoots  or  roots,  not  one  of  which  will  fiiil ;  and  also  by  stickers,  layers,  and 
seeds.  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  layers ;  though 
these  do  not  ripen  their  wood,  the  firet  season,  so  well  as  cuttings.  When  the 
fig  is  to  be  planted  as  a  standard  tree,  constant  attention  must  be  paid  to 
remove  all  suckers  from  its  collar,  and  all  side  shoots  fix>m  its  stem.  When 
trained  agunst  a  wall  in  a  cold  climate,  the  brandies  should  proceed  fit>m  a 
single  stem,  and  not  firom  the  coUar,  as  b  generally  the  case ;  becauae  the 
plant,  when  so  treated,  produces  shoots  which  are  less  vigorous,  and,  coo* 
sequently,  more  likely  to  ripen  their  wood. 

IntecU^  Accidentia  and  Diuaset,  The  fig,  in  hot  countries,  and  in  dry  seaaona, 
especially  when  at  a  distance  firom  the  sea,  is  apt  to  have  its  leaves  and  firuit 
scorched  and  shriveled  up  by  the  sun.  It  is  scarcely  subject  to  any  diseases; 
but  it  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  cochineal,  the  kennes,  and  psylla.  In 
Britidi  gardens,  it  is  very  seldom  imured  by  insects  in  the  open  air;  but  it  is 
very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider,  the  coccus,  and  the  honey-dew, 
under  glass.  Abundance  of  water,  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  like  that  of  its 
indigenous  habitat,  the  sea  shore,  are  perhaps  the  best  preventives. 

andittiet.  The  Uugert  tCuidahl  fig  trees  dMk  we  know  of  In  the  nelgfabouriiood  of  L4NidoQ  we  at 
Sfon,  CbUvick,  and  in  tbe  Mile  End  Munery,  wbera  ttaor  «ra  about  15ft  b)gfa.  In  Sueaes,aC 
Arundel  Cactle,  there  are  several  standard  trees  In  tbelold  garden,  9BfL  bigb  j  at  TtsTrlnc,  near 
Worthing,  In  the  hurgest  fig  garden,  these  are  70  standard  trees,  htm  19  ft  to  15  It  taigb.  At  BlaA. 
down  House,  near  Haslenecc,  there  are  some  flno  old  standard  flc  trees,  wbldi  ripen  fhiiteverv  year 
In  (Vance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes,  the  tree,  as  a  standard^  seldom  exceeds  18  ft  In  height :  at 
ATlgnon  It  attains  the  height  of  90  ft.  or  25  ft ;  and.  In  1819,  we  dbser^ed  some  very  One  specimens  in 
the  garden  of  the  IfittUry  Hospital  there.  In  Italy^at  Ifonsa,  a  tre^  60  years  old,U  30lt  high  ;  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  l|fL,  and  of  the  head  60  ft  Plants,  In  the  London  nurseries,  are  fhm  la.  6tf. 
to  5f.  each,  according  Id  the  variety ;  at  BoUwyller,  t  flnuicseacb  s  and  at  New  York,  Ihmi  50  cents  to 
Idoltar. 

Genus  V. 


UJ 


BO'RYil  W.    The  Bobva.    Xm.  S^  Diacia  Di-Tn&ndria. 

MieMcMom.    WlUd.  8rx  PL,4w|iL71t ;  Ait  Host  Kew..  mLS.,  voLS;  liodL  Hal  Qyit  oTBoL, 

Stnomimet.  AdMia  Mickx.  Ft.  Bar.  Jmer.,  2.  p.  S23. ;  BlgHftTia  Smith  In  1tees*s  CydopL,  Addenda 
Darimatim.  Named  in  honour  of  AMy  de  Si.  Vimena  who  vUtted  the  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  eT 
BouitMu,  to  examine  their  botany,  amlth.  in  Bemt  C^Mnndiii,  objects  to  the  name  of  Bbiye 
being  applied  to  this  genus,  because  la  Bfllsrdiire  had  previously  given  the  same  name  to  another 
genus  z  and  he  suggestt  the  subsUtutlon  of  the  name  of  Bigelbvfii,  in  commemoration  of  Dr.  Bigclow 
of  Boalon,  author  of  the  Flormla  BoHmbmUt,  and  of  the  Atmerieam  MeOkai  BoUmm.  The  gcmts 
Bbrye  Lsfai.  and  the  genus  Bdrya  V^llkL,  are  both  dtcd  In  UndL  Nahami  S^dem  qfJhUmg,  and  ft 


prDbable  that  another  name  wlU  be  InsHtulcd  fbr  one  or  them. 

DeicripUon^  S^c,  Deciduous  shrubs,  growing  to  the  hd^t  of  ^m  6  ft.  to 
12  ft.  in  common  ^den  soil,  with  a  dvk  brcmn  or  purple  baik,  and  small, 
deep  green,  opposite  leaves.    Propagated  by  cuttings,  and  quite  hardy. 

S  1.  B.  uou^STRiNA  WiUd,    The  Privet4ike  Borya. 

WIM.  SpL  FL,4w  p.m.  {  Alt  Bert  K«w.,ed.  S.,  «oL  & 

"  ~     ~    ~  ,  &  ^9SlL\  BifribvAi  As6itllna  anMft  in 


^mmmn.    AdbUa  ilgtetiina  MUka.  FL  1 
B/te^t  Cpekm.  A4dem£i,  ho4d.  Cat.,  ed.  189& 
TV  Setn.    Iiie  pbuits  bearing  this  name  in  Loddlgcs*i  aiboretum  have  not  yet  flowered. 


^tee.  Ckm-.,  ^.  In  habh  tud  learea,  MHoewfaat  rewmblmg  the  comnioii  pnvet 
(lAgbgtnna  Tolgifc  L.).  Lonraa  with  very  Aon  petiolea,  and  di^a  that  are 
bnceobte-oblong,  entire,  *oiDewb*t  membnuwos.  Pmh  nther  Bbortly 
ovale.  (AfidLr.  Ft.  Bor.  Amer.)  A  Dative  of  North  America,  in  thickets 
■bont  nverH,  in  the  countriet  of  the  Illinois,  Tenaewee,  &c ;  flowering  in 
July  and  August.  {Smitk.)  Introduced  into  England  in  1818,  by  Lyon; 
Mid  there  are  plants  in  the  Brboretum  of  Henra.  Loddiges,  where  it  grows 

freely  m  common  ganJen  soil,  forming  a  shrub,  apparently  a  *• ^-*- 

fer  lAgbtHwD,  Fontan^na,  and  ftinos.  . 

■>  £.  B.  (?L.)  ^cvHiMA^k  WiUd.     The  acuminUe-baoeil  Borya. 
1^  Fl^  4  s. Tll.iAlL HfR.  Km., (d.  1.,  nO. ft. 
'•■  \r.qjhr.  Jtr.,1  p.  Mi  L*g.l 

TVJkM     UiKcrUin  arhicfa  U  Iq  I_. 

Batrattgi.    MktuL  Fl.  Hoc.  Amor,,  1 1,  a  i  «ik1  om  A  W 
Spec.  Char,,  Sic,     Leaves  membranous,  lanceolate  in 

almost  a  rhombic  manner ;  but  most  tapered  to  the 

outward  end;  1} in.  long,  serrulate. — Male  flowers 

sereral  together  in  small  sessile  tults,  encompassed 

with    several    ovata    bmcteas Female    llowers 

Stalked,  very  small.     Fniit  pendulous,  elliptic-ob- 
long, nearly  1  in,  long  before  it  la  ripe,  tapered  to 

the  tip  in  a  beak-like  manner.  —  It  appears  that  the 

taper  lateral  branches  form  something  like  thorns. 

{Mlchx.  and  Smth.)    Indigenous  to  the  banks  of 

rivers  in  Carolina  and  Georgia.     Introduced  into 

Bi^and  in  leiS ;  but  the  plants  in  the  arboretum 

of  Messrs.  Loddiges  have  not  yet  flowered.    The 

only   difierence  which   we   can  observe   between 

B.  acuminilta  and  B.  fig6Btrina  is,  that  the  former 

has  the  leaves  of  a  paler  green.  '^W 

■  3.  B.  (Z.)  POBULO'SA  WiUd.     The  ^vr^Me-dctUd-Uaved  Borjv. 

^umiMM     AMaAm«MMbu.ri  Bit.  4mtT.,  a.  f.9a^i  Kgibf la  rimMit»mMk\B  Ktii-t 

CKJ^.,Addndai  IILartiMLaM.  tW.,«l.lS3E. 
Jit  lati.    (JBCRtilD  irtitch  ti  Id  EoiInKi. 

pn  Ckat ,  He  Leaves  coriaceous,  sessile,  lanceolutely  ovate,  but  with  a 
blunt  p<nnt,  entire;  the  lateral  edees  revolutej  under  surftce  rather  rusty, 
and  punctured  with  little  holes.  (Michx,  Ft.  Bar.  Amer.}  It  is  indigenous 
to  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  Introduced  into  England  in  1806. 
The  pUnts  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  differ  from  B.  fig&strina, 
chiefly  in  the  leaves  being  shorter. 

a  4.  fi.  DisTtcHoPHr'LLt  ^ati.    The  two-rowed4eaved  Borya. 

NdU-Oi 


%tCbr..*c  Aibn*,nR.Ulsn.U|li.  Lam  lntinKnH.RibM«U*.lu , .  ... 

nah  M  UH  aSn,  iBtDbnndw.  nrm-klet*  irnr  atendB,  EcilM  gf  tha  bud  MunUT  ae 
m  'CDDSuatlDlhelaint."  Inil1*nHHU  to  the  Iwnki  oT  Ftnch  Bnmil  River,  EtU  l>n»i 
tIMa«,wfealud«illaU*e)    Mr.  Ocoffa  Dm  IbbUu  tliu  itab  flant  hM  Im    '        '       ' 


CHAP.  CI. 

or   THB   H&RDT  LIGNEOUS   FLANTa   OF    THB   ORDEK    I/LMA'CES, 

Tasr  are  included  in  tiirce  genera,  which  have  the  followbag  names  and 
character*  :  — 
t^LMU*  L.     Flowers,  in  roost  species,  protruded  eailicf  than  the  slioats 

and  leaves  of  the  year;  ilispOHcd  in  groups,  each  group  lateral,  and  proceeding 
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from  a  bad  pecaliar  to  it ;  Uie  flowers  of  the  group  sitnated  each  upon  a 
pedunole,  or  each  upon  a  pedicel,  and  disposed  a  few  together  open  short 
peduncles,  or  situated  in  both  modes.  Flowers  bis^uial*  or  a  few  of  them 
male :  both  kinds  upon  one  olant.  Calyx  reddish,  distinct  from  the  ovary, 
top-shaped,  or  beH-shaped,  of  one  piece,  bat  having  6  or  4fe  segments,  which 
are  imbricate  in  aestivation ;  remaining  until  the  fruit  fatts.  Stamens  as 
many  as  the  s^ments ;  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  calyx,  oppositely 
to  the  segments,  and  prominent  beyond  them :  anthers  opening  lengthwise, 
outwardly  (^Smith),  mwardly  (7".  yeet  ab  Etenbeck).  Ovary  diiptic- 
oblong,  compressed,  cloven  at  the  summit,  having  two  cdls  and  a  pendulous 
ovule  m  each.  Style  very  short,  or  there  is  not  one.  Stigmas  2,  acuminate, 
villous  on  the  inner  face.  ---  Fruit  a  samara,  and  this  compressed,  more  or 
less  round  or  oval,  and  having  the  wing-like  part  membranous,  broad,  and 
present  ail  round,  except  in  a  notch,  whose  base  is  the  phice  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  stigmas.  Seed :  1  in  a  samara,  pendulous :  in  many  instances, 
it  is  not  perfected.  Embryo  not  attended  by  albumen,  straight,  its  radicle 
uppermost. — Species  several :  wild  in  Europe,  North  America,  and  India; 
one  or  more  in  Asia,  one  in  China.  Trees  :  some  of  the  species  attaining 
great  size  and  age.  Bark  rugged.  Wood  hard.  Branches  twiggy.  Flowers 
small.  Leaves  alternate,  in  2  ranks,  feather-veined ;  in  most,  uneoual  at 
the  base,  annual,  serrate,  and  harsh  to  the  touch.  Stipules  <n>long, 
deciduous.  Leaves  within  the  bud  folded  lengthwise,  in  2  portions, 
upright,  with  scales  between  leaf  and  leaf.  (T.  Neet  ah  Eienbeck^  G^n, 
Pi.  FL  Germ.:  Smith,  Engl.  Flor.;  Duby  et  Decand.  BoL  GalUc.:  and 
observations.) 

Pla'neili  Gmelin.  Sexes  polygamous,  or  each  in  a  distinct  flower ;  in  each 
case,  upon  the  same  plant. — Female  and  bisexual  flowers.  Calvx  beU-shaped, 
distinct  from  the  ovary,  membranous,  green,  of  one  piece,  but  having  5ciuAte 
lobes.  Stamens,  in  the  bisexual  flower,  4—5  less  developed  than  those  in  the 
male  flower.  Ovary  top-shaped,  villous.  Stigmas  2,  sessile,  diverging,  white, 
pimpled.  Fruit  roundish,  gibbous,  pointed,  dry,  2-celled,  each  cell  contain- 
ing 1  seed. —  Male  flower.  Calyx  as  in  the  female  and  bisexual  flowers. 
Stamens  4—5,  inserted  near  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and 
oppositely  to  its  lobes.  Anthers  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx,  borne  outwardly  to  the  filament,  of  2  lobes  that  seem  as  4,  and  2  cells 
that  open  sidewbe  and  lengthwise. — ^|In  P.  Gmelini  the  fruits  are  in  heads; 
and  in  P.  Richardi  nearly  solitary. — Species  2 — ?  3.  Trees :  natives  of 
Asia  and  North  America.  Leaves  alternate  and  more  or  less  ovate  and 
toothed ;  feather-veined  and  annual ;  and  the  flowers  small,  and  not  showy. 
P.  Rich&rdi  has  stipules :  which  are  straight,  pointed,  villous,  and  soon  fidl 
ofi^.  This  species  has  united  by  ingrafting  with  the  dm.  (Turpm  and 
Michaux.)  . 

CVltis  Toum.  Flowers  borne  upon  the  shoots  of  the  year,  axillary ;  either 
solitary,  or  2 — 3  together,  each,  in  any  case,  upon  a  peduncle ;  or  from  2  to 
many,  in  a  raceme  or  panicle :  in  the  kinds  nardy  m  Britain,  the  flowers 
are  protruded  just  previously  to  the  leaves  to  which  thev,  or  the  fruits,  are 
afterwards  axillarv :  bisexual,  or,  less  commonly,  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  pbtil,  only  male  in  eflect ;  both  kinds  upon  one  plant,  and  when  they 
occur  in  the  same  raceme,  the  latter  are  the  lower.  Calyx  bell-shapea, 
distinct  from  the  ovary,  5— 6-parted,  the  segments  imbricate  in  asstivation. 
Stamens  b~~%^  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  cal^'x,  oppositely  to  its  lobes, 
and  they  are  shorter  than  the  lobes.^  Filaments  at  first  incurved.  Anthers 
cordate-acuminate;  the  cells  2,  opening  at  the  sides.  Ovary  ovate,  I -celled. 
Stigmas  2,  sessile,  acuminate,  long,  spreading  or  recurved,  downy  or 
glanded,  simple  or  2-parted.  Fruit  a  drupe,  subglobose.  Ovule  and  seed, 
each  1,  and  pendulous.  Embryo  sickle-shaped,  its  radicle  uppermost :  traces 
of  subgelatinous  albumen  are  between  the  cotyledons. — Species  19  or  more; 
1  wild  in  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Iberia;  in  the  Levant ;  and  2  in 
China;  4  in  North  America ;  some  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America; 
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uewenX  in  India.  Some  <»f  then  grow  m  moist  soil.  Most  of  then  are  trees 
with  spreadiqg  he&cb  and  slender  branchkte.  In  8ome»  the  bark  of  the 
branchlets  and  branches  has  white  oblong  spots  scattered  here  and  there. 
Leaves  altemate*  in  2  ranks,  ovate  and  pointed,  unequal  at  the  base,  serrate; 
nnigh  on  the  upper  surface,  apparently  from  tlie  callous  bases  and  remains 
of  bristles ;  annual  in  the  kinds  hardy  m  Britain,  and  these  have  the  primary 
veins  fomnag  but  a  small  angle  with  the  midrib,  and  extending  through  a 
oonaiderable  portion  of  the  length  of  the  disk  of  the  leaf.  Stipules  lanceolate^ 
soon  falling  off.  Leanres  in  the  bud  not  folded,  but  plaited,  with  scales  present 
between  1^  and  lea£  Fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  eatable,  but  email  in  quantitv. 
( T.  Nee$  ab  Etenbcck^  Gen,  PI.  FL  Germ, :  Spreng.  SyU. :  WaU.  Dend. 
Brit, :  Swiih  in  IUcmU  CycL;  Duby  elBec,  BoU  Gallw,:  and  observations.) 

Genus  I. 


I/'LMUS  L,    The  Elm.    lAn,  SytK  Pent^dria  Digynia. 


Uemti^eaiicm  Un.  Oca,  \S3.  -,  Lam.  lU.,  t  185l  :  T.  Nees  ab  Eienbeck  Geo.  PI.  F1.  Gem.,  famx  S 
t  a  ;  Sm.  EngL  ¥1,  i.  p.  1, 2.  and  19. ;  LindL  Nat  Syit  of  BoL,  p.  17a 

Ihiiwwiywm.    Orme,  /V.  $  Ulm,  or  Riiatcr,  Oer. ;  Ohno.  Itai. 

/fgritatiom.  Vlmtu  it  suppoMd  to  be  derived  tfom  the  Saxon  word  c/m,  or  tUm;  a  name  which  b 
i^mlled,  with  very  slight  alterations,  to  thif  tree,  in  all  the  dialects  of  the  Celtic  tongue.  Ulm  la 
•till  ooe  of  the  German  namet  for  the  cfan  j  and  the  city  of  Ulm  is  said  to  derive  its  name  (Vom 
Che  great  number  of  elm  trees  that  are  growing  near  it  There  are  above  forty  places  in  England, 
mentioned  in  the  Doomsday- Book,  which  take  their  names  from  that  of  the  elm ;  such  as  Bam 
Ehns,  Nine  Elcu,  bte. 

Description,  ^c.    The  elms  are  long-lived  trees,  with  hard  wood ;  nigged,  and 
sometimes  corky,  bade;  and  zigzag,  somewhat  slender,  branches.     The  leaves 
are  alternate,  stalked,  deciduous,  in  general  serrated  and  harsh ;  unequal  at  the 
base,  and  bearins  tufts  of  hairs  at  the  axils  of  the  primary  veins.    The  flowers 
are  earlier  than  the  leaves,  tufted,  copious,  and  dark  red ;  the  capsules  are  pale, 
cfaal^,  and  l^ht,  serving  as  a  wing  to  the  seed,  which  is  often  imperfect.  (See 
Smith* t  EngL  Ffora,  ii.  p.  19.^     The  roots  of  young  plants,  in  some  ot  the 
^cies,  are  of  leathery  tougnness,  very  strong,  of  considerable  length  and 
suppleness.    The  commoner,  and  perhaps  all,  the  kinds  increase  rapidly  in 
the  number  and  the  size  of  their  roots  and  branches.     U,  campestris  emits 
suckers  from  the  older  roots,  which  are  extended  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  U,  montana.     All  have  strong  upright- 
crowing  trunks ;  but  these  vary,  in  the  several  kinds,  in  their  diameters  and 
length.     The  disposition  of  the  branches  relatively  to  the  trunk,  and  to  the 
head  which  they  constitute,  also  varies  exceedingly ;  and  considerable  dif- 
ference of  character  prevails  in  the  spray.     For  example,  the  tufted  twigs 
of  U,  campestris  bear  very  little  resemblance  to  the  prominent  wand-like 
shoots  which   stand  out  thinly  over  the  surface  of  the  heads  of  young 
trees  of  U,  montana,  and  all  its  varieties,  or  allied  species;  though  in  old 
trees  the  branches  spread  horizontally,  and  become  drooping  at  their  extre- 
mities.    The  tufled  snoots  of  U,  campestris  assume  occasionally  the  character 
of  knots  of  entangled  cord ;  and  those  tufts  are  called  witch  knots  in  some 
places.    The  character  of  the  foliage  is  nearlv  the  same  in  all  the  kinds  of 
elm.   That  of  U.  campdstris  is  very  striking,  from  the  smallness  of  the  leaves, 
their  number,  the  depth  of  their  green,  and  their  somewhat  rounded  figure : 
they  remain  on,  also,  till  very  late  in  f  he  year.    In  U,  mont&na,  U,  m.  glabra, 
U,  araeric^na,  and  in  some  other  kinds,  Uie  leaves  are  large,  long,  and  some- 
times pointed,  with  the  marginal  teeth  more  obviotis,  though,  perhaps,  onlv 
from  tne  size  of  the  disk ;  their  green  is  lighter ;  and,  in  general,  they  fall 
off  much  earlier,  than  those  of  U,  campestris.    The  different  kinds  varv,  also, 
considerably  in  their  time  of  leafing.    iTie  leaves  of  all  the  sorts  have  the  base 
unequal,  the  margins  doubly  dentated,  and  are  feather-nerved.    The  flowers 
are  alwap  protruded  before  the  leaves,  and  are  disposed  in  small  groups, 
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which  give  a  knotted  character  to  the  Iwflwt  hriahw^  hifene  Ihey  wtmMlf 
dereioped ;  but  which  afterwards,  from  their  coloiir,  and  thdr  btkig  rapported 
onpeduncles,  look  like  little  tufts  of  red  fiiiige.  The  seeds  of  the  elai,  also, 
differ  in  the  different  kinds.  **  The  inner^  tark  of  the  dm  is  slightly  hitter 
and  astringent;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  poasess  aay  iaponant  qaali^.  The 
substance  which  exudes  spontaneooslyBom  it  is  called  nknina.''  {LimdIey'sNai. 
SysL  of  Bot^  p.  179.)  Snisll  bladders  which  possess  oonaidtfableviiliMnayMO- 
perties  are  found  on  the  leaves  of  elms,  particularly  in  waiBi  couatries*  IW 
dm  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  North  Axnerica,  and  part  of  Asia  and  Afnca* 
extending  as  &r  south  as  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  as  hi  north  aa  Rusm. 
The  elm  has  been  a  well  known  tree  since  the  time  of  the  Roaoana ;  and, 
of  all  the  European  trees,  it  is  that  which  is  the  most  generally  cultiiated, 
and  most  commonly  applied  to  agpcultural  purposes.  The  reasons  for 
this  preference,  no  douot,  are,  that  its  culture  is  extreme^  easy  i  its  growth 
rapid ;  and  that  it  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  or  situa^oo.  It  may  also 
be  transplanted,  with  comparative  safety,  at  almost  any  age ;  and  the  timber 
will  remain  uninjured  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  any  other,  when 
exposed  to  moisture.  To  counterbalance  these  advantages,  the  timber  is 
very  apt  to  shrink  and  warp,  unless  it  be  constantly  moist,  or  the  wood  be 
kept  tor  several  years,  after  it  is  cut,  before  it  is  used.  Tke  tree,  while  in  a 
living  state,  is  also  very  often  attacked  by  insects;  and  the  timber  is  liable  to 
become  worm-eaten.  Trees  grown  on  a  dry  soil,  and  siqgly,  make  the  best 
timber  ;  but  they  are  neither  so  hir^  nor  so  long-lived  aa  those  grown  in  a 
moister  soil,  which  form  what  is  called  in  France  k  boit  ^nu,  l^otwitb- 
standing^  this,  the  elm  will  not  thrive  in  vezy  moist  soil,  as  it  is  by  no  means 
an  aquatic  tree,  like  the  alder.  The  wood  of  elms  that  have  been  frequently 
pruned  becomes  knotted;  and  this  wood,  when  polished,  is  very  omamentaL 
To  obtain  it,  the  trees  in  France  are  sometimes  kept  lopped,  and  headed  down 
every  three  or  four  years.  The  variety  called  toe  twisted  elm  (orme  tor« 
tillard)  is  also  much  esteemed  for  its  wood ;  as  are  the  monstrosities,  or  knob^ 
found  occasionally  on  all  the  species  of  elm ;  and  which,  when  cut  into  thin 
slices,  and  polished,  are  kept  by  cabinet-makers  for  the  purpose  of  veneering* 
The  elm  is  remarkable  for  the  aptitude  of  the  different  species  to  vary  from 
seed ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  in  this  genus  which  are 
species  and  which  are  varieties ;  or  even  to  what  species  the  varieties  belong 
To  us  it  appears,  that  there  are  only  two  sorts  which  are  truly'  distinct ; 
viz.  U,  camp^stris  and  <7.  montana.  {7,  americftna,  we  are  assured  by  Bfr. 
Masters  of  Canterbury,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  genus,  and  raiaed 
many  sorts,  both  from  American  andjEuropean  seeds,  is  identical,  or  apparently 
so,  with  what  is  called  the  Huntingdon  elm ;  a  variety  raised  at  Huntingdon, 
between  80  and  90  years  ago,  from  seeds  gathered  from  trees  in  tbatnei^ 
bouriiood.  U.  glikbra  and  U,  m^jor  seem  intermediate  between  U,  camf^ 
tris  and  U,  montana.  27.  effusa  appears  veiy  distinct;  but  is  probably  only 
a  variety  of  £7.  camp^tris*  Of  all  the  numerous  varieties  which  may  be 
procurea  in  British  nurseries,  the  best  Idnds  for  cultivation  for  theor  timber 
appear  to  be,  the  Huntingdon  elm  (U.  m.  glabra  v^^X  ^^  ^  ^7^  ^ 
(^. montana);  and  for  ornament,  the  weeping  elm  (U,  montana  pendula), 
the  subevergreen  elm  (£/•  campestris  vir^s),  and  the  tvriggy  dm  (£/•  cam- 
p^stris  vimm^is).  The  sucker-bearing  elms  are  cbieffy  the  varieties  of  U. 
camp^tris,  and  these  seldom  produce  seeds;  but  (7.  montana*  and  U,  m. 
gl^ra,  and  their  varieties,  which  never  throw  up  suckers,  produce  seeds  in  the 
greatest  abundance  every  year.  U,  campestris  does  indeed  produce  seeds 
occasionally,  though  rareiy,  in  England;  and  the  U,  c  viminalis  is  a  British 
seedling,  in  France,  U,  campestris  ripens  seeds  much  more  freely,  and  these 
have  given  rise  to  many  varieties. 

t  I.  {7.  cAirfB^STRis  L,    The  EngUtk,  field,  or  common  smaiUeavcdj  Elm. 

MdittHgUwUttm    Urn,  Bfft  I>L,i97.  t  WilUl  %».  PU,  |x  l9Mi ;  Hoii  FL  AuiCr.,  1.  |k  3S0. ;  Sm.  WnA. 
FLj  111.  Sa  i  UndL  9yiKVC,  |x  8li&  i  HofikiBr. jn.,  cA.  &,  yilAL  i  JM^^ 
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S^mmmm    Wmm  Jltefai  AA«r  Mil  a$t.,  HOk  IflL  cap  17.,  and  Ittn  17.  eaa  11.,  Com.  Epit.,  70., 
17^  Ra  IflK.  I,  IfaO.  AUL,  S.  909. ;    U.  mtaor,  foUo  aasutlo  seabro,    Oer.  £mae.,  14W.  f, 

».'    EaA  Bot,  1 18B&  ;  K.  Du  Ran.,  8L  L  4SL ;  Dod.  Pempt.,  837.  f. :  Oer.  Einac,  1480. ; 
t.  27.Vwhz.  Kofth  Aaaar.  8f Ira,  lUL  1 129.  £  1. ;  and  the  platea  to  our  bit  Volume. 


%tee.  Char^  4rc,  Lesves  doubly  serrated,  rough.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  4- 
cleft.  Sainara  oblong,  deeply  cloven,  glabrous.  (Smith  Eng,  Fhra,)  A 
tree  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  height ;  flowering  in  March  and  April,  and 
ripening  its  seeds  in  May. 

Vaneiiet,  These  are  very  numerous,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent ;  and 
most  of  them  have  been  selected  by  nurserymen  from  their  seed-beds.  Any 
one,  Baudrillart  remarks,  who  has  ever  observed  a  bed  of  seedling  elms,  must 
have  noticed  that  some  have  large  leaves,  and  some  small  ones ;  some  are 
early,  and  some  kte;  some  have  smooth  bark,  and  some  rough  bark;  and 
aome  soft  leaves,  and  others  ver}*  rough  ones.  Some  varieties  are  higher  than 
others;  the  branches  take  now  a  vertical,  and  again  a  horizontal,  direction. 
In  short,  while  botanists  describe,  and  cultivators  sow,  they  will  find  that  na- 
ture sports  with  their  labours,  and  seems  to  delight  in  setting  at  &ult  alike  the 
science  of  the  one,  and  the  hopes  of  the  other.  This  is  always  the  case  with 
plants  that  have  been  long  submitted  to  the  cultivation  of  man.  The  cares 
chat  are  bestowed  upon  them,  the  different  situations  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  the  different  kmds  of  treatment  which  they  receive,  appear  to  change 
tiidr  native  habits.  (See  DkL  det  Eaux  et  Foreit,  ii.  p.  460.)  The  quan- 
tity of  the  timber  of  the  several  varieties  differs  as  much  as  tne  size  of  the 
leaves  and  the  habit  of  growth.  In  some  varieties,  such  as  U,  c.  vimi- 
nslis,  it  IS  of  no  value,  from  the  slendemess  of  the  trunk;  in  others,  the  tree 
is  subject  to  decay  at  the  joints  of  the  branches,  the  bark  to  split  into  long 
thin  strips,  and  the  interior  of  the  trunk  to  rot.  The  most  valuable  varieties 
for  cultivation  as  timber  trees  are,  U.  c.  stricta,  C/l.  cacutifblia,  U.  c.  4Iba,  and 
U,  c.  latif^lia.  We  shall  first  give  the  names  of  the  principal  varieties  of  the 
common  English  elm  which  are  to  be  found  in  British  nurseries;  and, 
next,  the  names  of  those  which  are  said  to  be  cultivated  in  France.  We  might 
have  doubled  the  number  of  these  varieties;  and  we  should  have  felt  justi- 
fied in  including  among  them  U.  suberosa,  and  perhaps  some  other  kinds 
which  we  have  treated  as  species;  for  there  is,  in  truth,  no  certainty  as 
to  what  are  species  and  what  varieties  in  elms. 

A.  lumber  TVeet, 

T  U.  r.  1  vulgaris^  U.  camp^tris  Hcrt.  Dur, — Very  twiggy;  pale  smooth  bark ; 
of  irregular  growtti  in  some  plants,  with  almost  horizontal  branches, 
where  no  others  are  near  to  force  the  shoots  upwards.  In  some 
soils,  it  is  very  subject  to  decay  at  the  joints.  The  bark  is  leaden- 
coloured  while  young,  splitting  into  long  thin  strips  with  age.  A 
bad  variety  to  cultivate  for  timber. 

S  U.  c.  2  laJ^Ua  Hort.  has  broader  leaves  than  the  species,  and  ex- 
pands them  very  early  in  spring.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  variety  in 
the  London  HorUcuItural  society's  Garden,  which,  in  1824,  after 
being  10  years  planted,  was  17  ft.  nigh. 

Y  U.  c.  3  6Xba  Masters.  —  Of  upright  growth.  The  old  bark  cracks  in 
irrmlar  long  pieces,  and  becomes  very  pale  with  age.  Shoots  with 
the  bark  tinned  with  red,  and  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  quite  red. 
Leaves  shining,  and  doubly  and  deeply  serrated,  bearing  a  very  near 
resemblance  to  those  of  U,  effi^sa«    A  valuable  timber  tree. 

)  IT.  e.  4  acui^oRa  Masters.  —  Growth,  during  its  early  stages,  very  like  the 
last,  but  stronger.  The  leaves,  in  old  spedraens,  more  tapering,  and 
the  branches  more  pendulous.  The  young  leaves  do  not  justify  its 
name.  Bark  like  the  last.  This  appears  very  common  in  some 
ports  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk.    Also  a  good  timber  tree. 

S  U.  c.  5  siricta  Hort.  Dur.  Red  English  Elm.  —  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able timber  trees  of  the  smalMeaved  kinds.    Growth  very  rigid. 
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The  timber  b  excellent ;  and  the  tree  forms  poles  of  equal  diameter 
throughout.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  this  tree  in  Minster, 
Thanet,  and  at  Ickbaro,  near  Canterbury.  In  Mr.  May's  park,  at 
Herne,  where  there  are  several  kinds  of  elms,  all  of  whicn  thrive 
remarkably  well,  one  recently  cut  down  showed  this  day  (Nov. 
1 4.  1836)  indications  of  upwards  of  100  years'  growth.  A  portion 
of  the  trunk  girts  15  ft.  for  16  ft.  in  length.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  tree  has  been  appropriated.  There  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden^  marked  U»  c.  rubra,  which,  judging  from  the  spe- 
cimens sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Masters,  appears  to  be  identical  with  tnis 
variety.  It  is  a  splendid  tree,  and,  in  1834,  had  attained  the  height 
of  32  iL,  with  a  trunk  7  in.  in  diameter,  after  being  10  years  planted. 

X  U  r.  6  vtrens  Hort.  Dur.,  or  Kidbrook  Elm,  is  almost  evergreen  in  a 
mild  winter ;  and,  as  such,  is  the  most  ornamental  tree  of  me  genus. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  depended  upon  as  a  timber  tree^  b^use, 
in  some  autumns,  the  frost  kills  the  shoots.  The  bark  is  red,  and  the 
tree  of  spreading  habit  This,  like  the  last^nentioned  kind,  grows 
well  upon  chalk.  Notwithstanding  its  name  of  Kidbrook  elm,  a 
place  m  Sussex,  it  is  a  Cornish  vanety.  There  is  a  fine  tree  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  named  there  U,  montl^na  noddsa, 
which  fully  answers  to  the  above  description  of  Mr.  Masters. 

i  U.  c.  7  comtibientU  Hort. ;  U,  stHcta  UndL  Synop,^  p«  227.,  Lodd.  Cat^ 
ed.  1886;  the  Cornish  Elm ;  is  an  upright-branched  tree,  with  small, 
strongly  veined,  coriaceous  leavei*.  **  Branches  bright  brown,  smooth, 
ridd,  erect,  and  yery  compact."  (Lmdl.)  This  variety,  in  the  climate 
of  London,  is  a  week  or  fortnight  later  in  coming  into  leaf  than  the 
common  elm.  It  attains  a  very  great  height,  and  has  a  somewhat 
narrower  head  than  the  species.  There  are  yery  large  specimens 
of  it  at  Bagshot  Park,  70  years  planted,  which  are  70  ft.  high;  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  or  the  head  40  ft.  In  Worcestershire, 
at  Croome,  the  tree,  50  years  planted,  is  70  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft.  There  are  young  trees  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  one  of  which,  in  1834,  after  being 
10  years  planted,  was  15  ft.  high ;  and  several  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 
Dr.  Lindley  mentions  a  subvariety  o€  this  sort,  with  much  smaller 
leaves ;  which  he  has  named  U.  s.  2  parvifdlia,  and  which  is  the  U, 
H.  2  microphyUa  of  Lodd.  Cat,^  1836.  There  are  two  other  sub- 
varieties  mentioned  in  Lodd*  Cat,,  under  the  names  of  U.  s.  ispera, 
and  U,  s.  crSspa. 

It  U.  c.  8 mmiSmit ;  U,  sami^nsis Lodd.  Cat,^  1836;  the  Jersey  Elm;  is  a 
free-growing  variety,  differing  very  little  from  the  species.  There  are 
trees  of  this  kind  20  ft.  high  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

¥  U.  c.  9  tortuosa;  U.  tortvtosa  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836;  ?  Orme  tortillard,  F^. 
The  twisted  Elm,  —  For  an  account  of  the  uses  of  this  tree,  see  the 
list  of  French  varieties,  p.  1379.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  6  ft.  high. 

B.     Ornamental,  or  curiotts,  TVees. 

Y  U.  c.  \0f6lns  parte f Otis  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.  —  This  varietv, which  may 
be  called  the  silver-leaved  elm,  has  the  leaves  striped  with  white, 
and,  in  spring,  is  very  ornamental. 

t  U.  c.  U  betuliefolia,  U.  6etul8ef5lia  Lodd,  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  leaves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common  birch. 

1  U.  c.  12  vhrnndUs;  U,  vimin^lis  Lodd,  Cat,,  ed.  1836;  and  the  plate  in  our 
last  Volume ;  has  small  leaves,  and  numerous  slender  tw]g4ike 
branches.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  elegant  variety ;  and  easily  reco^ 
nised,  either  in  summer  or  winter.  In  some  stages  of  its  foliage*  this 
sort  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  variety  of  birch.  It  is  quite  useless 
for  timber,  but  makes  an  omamenuil  tree,  with  a  character  of  its 
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own.  It  «u  raised  in  1817,  by  Mr.  Masters.  The  atems  are 
erect ;  and  it  does  not  ^vpear  likel}'  to  exceed  30ft.  in  b«gl)t.  It 
prodtKes  an  nbundani-e  of  twi{>R,  und  these  are  in  great  part  pendu- 
loua,  whence  its  name.  There  U  a  Gne  tree  of  this  variety  id  the 
Hortkultoral  Bocietj'a  Garden,  which,  in  1694>,  wheo  we  had  u 
drawtng  taken  of  it,  was  90  ft.  high. 

T  U.c.  iSfiareiJVia ;  U.pmvWdlhiJac.  Pt.  Bar.  HoTl.Sclimbr.,\u.p.26\. 

U  eC!.,  Potr.  Encycl.  Safip/.,  jv.  p.  IH9.,  Hirm.  el  Schult.  Sytt.  Fcg.,     ' 
vi.  p.  aOS.,  mud.  Eimrn.  Hurt.  Semi.,  i.  p  895..  WiM.  Baumz.,  i.  p. 
581.;  t/".  rakroph^lB  P<Tj.;  £/.  pumila  rar.  0  (transbalcal^nBis)  Pail. 
Rom.,i.  p.  7«.t.48.i  U.  pilmita  WUId.Sp.  Pl.,\.  p.  1386.,  Ji(. Hot/. 
jr*«,  Gmel.  Si6.,Hi.p.  105.  No.  88.,  Poirel  Eniye.MHh.,  iv.  p.  618. 
»»m.  tt  SdnUt.  Sytt.  r<g.,*i.  p.  208. ;   U.  p. 
AHia  pirvis,  ttc.,   PM  Aim.,  p.  893.;    U. 
hihniu  Eaan.  Mbp.  RuOi.,  p.  1»0.  No.  800. ; 
and   our  Jig.  1830.—  A  tree,  according  to 
Pallas,  who  mentionfl  several  varieties  of  it,  , 
ver;  comnion  in  all  th«  woods  of  the  south 
of  Russia,  and  varying  in  height  (rom  that 
of  a  middle-ailed  tree  to  that  of  a  diminu-  ^ 
tJve  shrub,  according  to  the  soil  and  climate 
in  which  it  grows.    It  is  very  plentiful  liaouX 
Caocasns  i  through  Siberia,  It  gradually  be- 
comes  more  scarce ;  bnt  it  occurs  again  about 
the  Lake  Baikal,  wh««  the  inhabitants  use 

the  leaves  as  a  substitute  for  tea.     It  hat  \ 

been  treated  by  most  botanists  as  a  species ;  t 

bat  it  ia  not  nearly  so  distinct  from  U.  cam- 
p^stris  as  V.  c.  viminUu,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  raised,  by  Mr.  Masters,  from  '330 

seeds  of  the  common  English  elm.  The  wood  of  this  variety,  ac- 
cording to  Pallas,  when  it  assumes  a  tree-like  form,  is  very  hard  and 
toi^ ;  and  it  is  veined  with  transvove  Kneti.  The  root  is  also 
beantiAllly  variegated,  and  used  by  the  turner  and  cabinet-maker. 
One  of  the  subvarieties  mentioned  by  Pallas  has  the  bark  somewhat 
ftingous  or  corky ;  another  ha«  the  branches  slender,  wand-Uke,  and 
of  a  whitish  grey.  In  mountain  rocks,  the  branches  are  short  and 
thick ;  but,  in  sandy  soils,  the  trees  are  small,  and  the  shoots  slender. 

1  fJ.  c.  Hplaiafiilia,U.  planif&lia  i/urf.,and  the  plate  ofthis  tree  in  our  last 
Volume,  is  a  handsome  small  tree,  closely  resembUng  the  preceding 
variety. 

T  V.  c.  taeUmimu;  CT.  chni£nstB  Pen.,!,  p.  %9\.^o.f>.,S<m.cl  Schult. 
S^it.  Veg.,  vi.  p.  303. ;  Th«  de  I'AbM  Qallois,  (>rme  nain,  Fi: ;  and 
our^.  IS3I.;  is  a  low  bnah.  introduced  (rum  China,  _  .. 
but  wnen  is  uncertain.  Notwithstanding  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  kept  in  green-houses  in  some  cases, 
and  retaining  its  leaves  there  through  the  winter,  we 
cannot  consider  it  as  anything  else  than  a  variety  of 
U,  cemp^stris.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
Mr.  Mam,  who  brought  home  some  plants  of  this  sort 
froni  China,  and  found  diem  stand  the  rigour  of  our 
winters  in  the  garden  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  -s 
Norria  of  Orove  Street,  Hackney.  (See  Oard.  Atag., 
vol.  ii-p.  139.)  We  believe  it  to  be  the  same  sort 
which  IB  aometimes  imported  from  China,  in  the  form 
of  a  miniature  old  tree,  planted  in  a  China  vase. 
While  retained  in  these  vases,  and  sparingly  supplied 
with  nourishment,  it  maintains  its  stunted  ^uto;  but, 
ptanied  out  in  the  free  rail,  m  a  tiivuurable  situation,  ir 
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it  will  make  shoots  5  ft.  or  6  i^.  lonj^  as  may  be  seee  io  the  gardeo  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society.  The  manner  in  which  the  CSiinese 

Srocure  these  miniature  trees  is,  by  ringing  the  cxtremides  of  the 
ranches  of  old  trees,  and  then  applying  a  Ml  of  loam,  kept  moist 
by  water  and  moss,  till  roots  are  dirown  out  from  the  callosity 
formed  at  the  ring ;  when  the  small  branch  is  cut  oi^  and  planted 
in  a  porcelain  pot,  either,  says  Mr.  Main,  **  round,  or,  most  commonly, 
an  eloneated  square,  12 in.  or  14 in. long,  Sin.  wide,  and  about  5 in. 
in  depw.  Along  with  the  tree  they  place  pieces  of  stone,  to  re- 
present rocks,  amon^  which  moss  and  lichens  are  introduced.  The 
tree,  thus  planted,  is  not  allowed  to  rise  higher  than  about  1  ft.  or 
15  in.;  no  greater  supply  of  water  is  given  than  is  just  sujEBdent  to 
keep  it  alive;  and,  as  the  pot  soon  acts  as  a  prison,  its  growth  is 
necessarily  impeded :  at  the  same  time,  every  means  are  used  to  check 
its  enlargement.  The  points  of  the  shoots,  and  the  half  of  every 
new  leaf,  are  constantly  and  carefully  cut  olF;  the  stem  and  branches, 
which  are  allowed  to  extend  only  a  certain  length,  are  bound  aod 
fantastically  distorted,  by  means  of  wire;  the  Uurk  is  lacerated  to 
produce  protuberances,  asperities,  and  cracks ;  one  branch  ia  partly 
broken  tnrough,  and  allowed  to  hang  down,  as  if  by  accident ;  another 
is  mutilated  to  represent  a  dead  stump :  in  short,  eveiy  exertion  of 
the  plant  is  checked  by  some  studied  violence  or  other.  This  treat- 
ment produces,  in  course  of  time,  a  perfect  forest  tree  in  miniactire. 
Stunted  and  deformed  by  the  above  means,  it  certainly  becomes  a 
curious  object,  bearing  all  the  marks  of  extreme  old  age.  Its 
writhed  and  knotty  stem,  weather-etained  and  scabrous  terk ;  its 
distorted  and  partly  dead  branches;  its  diminutive  shoots  and 
leaves;  all  eive  it  the  aspect  of  antiquity.  Various  kinds  of  trees 
are  chosen  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  two  most  commonly  met  with 
are  theU^lmus  (camp^tris^parvi^olia  8in^8is,and  a  spedes  of  l^lcus, 
very  much  like  F.  indica.^'  {GartL  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISO.)  Grafted 
standard  high  on  the  common  English  elm,  the  Chinese  ehn  would 
form  a  ver^  handsome  small  tree.  The  French  name,  m  de  FAbbe 
OaUoh,  anses  from  that  gentleman,  in  the  rdgn  of  Loins  XV.,  having 
imported  this  plant  from  China,  supposing  it  to  be  the  real  tea  tree. 
For  a  very  full  account  of  the  Chinese  laode  of  dwarfing  trees. 
see  Hofi  TroM,,  iv.  p.  231. 
y  U.  e,\6  cueulLaia  Hort.  has  the  leaves  curioudy  curved,  something  like 

a  hood.    There  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultoral  Society's  Qanlea. 
If  U.  r.  17  concatxefoUa  Hort.  resembles  the  pieoedingkind.    There  is  a 

tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
t  U.  e.  \%Jbliit  a&rek  Hort.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  yellow. 
Other  VarieHeg.  In  Messrs.  Loddiges**  CaUdogue,  ed.  1836,  U^  c  netna, 

U.  cfoHit  tftaculdHtfV,  dubia,lJ,  vitcota^  and  some  others,  which  are  indicated 
'  as  belonging  to  this  species,  are  mentioned ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  U, 

viscdsa,  of  which  there  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
'  Which,  m  1834,  after  being  10  yeaia  planted,  was  SO  ft.  high,  we  can  say  very 

little  of  them,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  plants. 

/VmrA  VatifHeB,  Hie  followf ng  lorts  wtt  enumerated  in  the  Ifonwem  Comrt  ^Ag^iaitMre,  Mi 
In  the  DieUmmaite  dSi  Ena  et  FoHU  ;  and,  tboagb  we  here  not  been  able  to  idenliiy  all  oTlhew 


with  the  EqglUb  kinds,  and  think  it  very  probable  that  lome  of  them  do  not  bdong  to  U.  can- 


Puerto,  yrt  we  bare  thought  It  right  to  place  the  nanMi  before  our  reeders ;  hi  order  that  cotleetort 
of  theea  Intereiting  trew  may  codeavour  to  procure  them,  with  a  tIcit  to  adding  to  the  varletifa 
now  In  cuUivatUNi. 

VOrme  h  FeuUiti  targn  et  nules^  the  roorii  broad>leav«d  Rtan. 

tfOrme  TtU^  POrme,  TUtemit  POrwu  de  HoUmdes  the  British,  or  Lime  Tree,  Elm^^Tbe 
leares  are  not  «o  rough  as  those  of  lome  of  the  other  Tarietie«. 

VOrmiUff  tOrme  noln,  the  dwarf  Elm,  with  iman,  narrow,  mneh  leavoi. 

VOrme  d  FemfiUs  liue$  et  gtabrta,  the  ■hlnlng  tmooth-leaircd  JBtai,  has  the  lea«c»  of  a 
blackish  green,  leathery,  and  unequally  divided  by  the  midrib. 

Le  petit  Ormr  d  FettOles  pansckieg  de  btane. 

VOrme  A  FenUtei  titMM  panmckiea  deblanc,  the  shining  sIKrry.liaTed  Elm. 

Xr  petU  Ormte  k  FewOlet  jmmncMrg  dejaune,  the  dwarf  gnlden-lcsTed  Eint 
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L'Ortm  k  pmm  #9BMMIr«,  rOnme  mMe,  rOrwte  pi/rmmklmit  the  malLlMTtd  Ehn,  which 
alvajra  grow*  erect,  »iU>  the  branchet  cJom  to  the  truuk. 

L'Orme  a  trlt-grandet  feuMeSt  FOrme  femeUe^  tOrme  de  Trianon,  the  larse-Ieeved  Elm, 
the  hnBchci  of  which  apnad  Aortebotattj-.  This  elm,  mji  Du  Hanel,  bvanchc*  much, 
and  Airaiahei  kneed  timber,  whicb  i»  very  uaeAil  to  the  wheel wri^t  Its  wood,  how. 
ever,  is  not  lo  itrong  as  that  of  the  twiitied  ehn. 

L^Ormg  4*  JMkmde  d  gramUt  FttttUm  pmaeMe$,  th«  variegatad  Dulcfa  Qm,  hea  broed 
^ariifHtttfi  loftvei. 

L'Oruu  tortSlard,  f  U.  tortiihta  todd.  Cat.  (see  pi  IS76.),  the  twisted  Elm.'^TTiis  U  a  very  dii. 
tinec  variety)  aad  it  la  otta  which  veryllreQaeatly  oames  true  from  leed*  Ita  havce 
are  of  a  very  deep  green,  and  about  the  midoia  slie ;  ita  trunk  ii  marked  with  alternate 
knots  and  hollows ;  and  the  fibres  of  its  wood  are  all  twisted  and  interlaced  together. 
Hkli  khid  of  aim  pceeeoto  a  very  Angular  appeamice  when  it  beoomei  old,  aa  a  number 
mT  knoCa,  or  boeaes,  appMf  to  •urspuod  its  trunk.  It  produoes  but  few  m»1s,  and  aoma 
years  none  at  aH  Its  teedn  are,  also,  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  elm.  It  ia 
the  beet  of  aD  the  wiaties  ftw  the  aee  nf  whaelwri^bCa ;  and  partkulaiW  for  the  spokee 
of  wheels.  This  aim  is  very  much  cultivated  in  l-rance,  at  varennea,  in  the  nurseries 
near  Meaux.  and  at  Amiens.  On  the  road  from  Meatix  to  l^aris,  there  is  a  great 
mndber  ef  thaaa  tMei^  Miehaux  mcMUona  the  twisted  ehn  hi  bb  i^orM  Americtm 
%hia,g»p.  9&y  MidatiiMigly  raoammends  it  to  both  English  and  American  (tonto's. 

DetenpHmt^  ^.  The  coimnoo  EagUtth  eloi  xb^  perhaps,  more  frequently  to 
be  found  in  the.  perks  and  pleamirs^grounds  of  the  English  Dobiiit^  aod  gentrv» 
tkeii  any  ocber  tree,  except  the  oak..  It  is  of  a  tall  upright  hahtt  of  growth, 
with  a  atraigbt  trunk,  4IL  or  5  ft.  in  diaiiieter  when  Ailiy  grown,  and  attaining 
the  height  of  60  ft.  or  70  £L  or  upwards.  It  has  rather  slender  branches, 
n^iiefa  are  deoaeljr  cbthed  wkh  snaU  deep  green  leaves,  somewhat  shining  on 
tlw  upper  sm^uaei  though  rough  to  the  touch.  These  leaves  are  broad  in  the 
niddie;,  and  contracted  towards  each  end ;  being,  like  those  of  all  the  other 
species  of  ehno,  uaequal  at  the  baae^  and  doubly  dentated;  and  having  a 
stroogfty  marked  nMdnb»  with  other  eoualJy  proniinent  lateral  ribs  proceecung 
from  it  on  eaeh  side.  The  colour  or  the  flowers^  which  ai^Mar  before  the 
IcBvea,  nries  firoas  a  liark  red  to  a  dull  purple.  According  to  £velyn,  the 
oonunoo  dm  will  produce  a  load  of  timber  m  about  40  years :  it  does  not, 
however,  eeaae  growing,  if  planted  ia  a  fihvouraUe  situation,  neither  too  dry 
nor  too  moiat)  tiS  it  u  100  or  150  years  old ;  and  it  mil  live  several  centuribs. 
Yonn^  trees,  in  the  climate  of  Lemdon,  will  attain  the  heisht  of  25  ft.  or 
3Qft.  m  ten  years,  of  which  there  are  living  proofs  in  the  London  Horti- 
euUonl  Sodetv's  Gwden.  Aceordmg  to  Dr.  Walker  {N^U.  Hkt^  pw  72.),  the 
EB^gUab  ehn,  when  planted  beside  the  Scotch  elm,  grows  much  faster,  and 
produces  a  grcBter  quantity  of  timber  in  the  sasie  space  of  time;  though  that 
tiaober  is  inienor  in  colour,  hardness,  and  durafaflity. 

QeognpkpM  The  smaU-leaved  elm  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  ue  west  of  Asia,  and  BartNiry.  In  France  and  Bpain,  it  is  found  in 
great  abundance;  and  many  .bstanistB  consider  it  a  native  of  England.  If  not 
truly  nMliflanotts,  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early  period, 
probably  by  the  Roroansyand  to  have  been  nropogsted  by  art;  for,  as  Pliny 
observes,  it  seldom  bears  seeds  to  any  considerable  extent*  According  to 
Sir  J.  Ei  8autK  it  ia  found  wild  in  woods  and  hedges  in  the  southern  parts 
of  England,  paiticulariy  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  and  in  Sussex  and 
NoflbiL  (See  Eng.  FL,  iu  p.  80.) 

Hmtor^  The  common  field  dm  was  known  to  the  ancient  Qreeks^as  it 
appears  evident  from  Pliny  mentioning  that  the  Greeks  had  two  distmct  kinds, 
one  tnhahiring  die  aountsinst  and  the  other  the  plains.  The  Romens,  Pliny 
adds,  had  four  kinds;  the  mountain,  or  tall,  eun  (UlmuB  ^tfnia,  our-  v. 
camp^stris) ;  the  Gaulic  elm ;  the  elm  of  Italy,  which  had  its  leaves  in  tufts ;  and 
the  wild  elm.  The  elm  was  scarcely  known,  as  aa  ornamental  tree,  in  France, 
till  the  time  of  Francis  I. ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  first  planted  there  to 
adimi public  walks,  about  1540.  (SoeDict.deg  EomsH  Forek^  iL  p. 453.)  It 
was  afterwards  planted  largely,  particularly  in  churchyards,  by  Sully,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  iV. ;  and,  by  desire  of  that  king,  who,  according  to  Evelyn, 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  all  the  highways  in  Imnce  pUoited  with  it,  it  soon 
became  the  tree  most  generally  used  for  jpromenades  and  hedgerows.  Many 
old  trees  existed  at  the  period  of  the  first  French  revolution,  which  were 
eaUed  Sully  or  Rosni,  and  Henri  Quatre ;  names  that  had  been  given  to  them 
apparently  to  commemorate  their  illustrious  planters.    Bosc  states  that  he 
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himself  had  seun  some  of  thete  ehns  in  Bnrpmdyf  wkli  tranks  horn  4ft.  to 
5  ft.  in  diaiBeter,  which,  though  hollow,  yet  supportad  heads  capable  of  abel- 
terin^  some  thousands  of  men.  In  Eodand,  the  elm  has  been  planted  fraan 
time  immemorial ;  and,  probably,  firom  ttie  era  of  the  possession  of  the  island 
by  the  Romans ;  though  I>r«  Wslker  supposes  it  to  him  been  brought  over  at 
the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  oldest  trees  on  record  are,  perhaps,  tboae  of 
Mongewell,  in  Oxfordshire,  which  were  celebrated  in  tbe  time  of  Lelandv  in  ths 
reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  There  may,  howcnrer,  be  much  older  trees ;  for  tbe 
elm,  being  a  tree  of  less  national  importance  than  the  oak,  has  never  posseasad 
the  same  attractions  for  antiquaries.  In  Scotland^  the  English  elm  was  hardly 
known  before  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Dr.  Waucr  mentaons  it,  in 
1780,  as  being  found  nowhere  in  that  country  ofalargenze;  but^as  alrndy 
mentioned,  promising  to  aiR>rd  a  much  greater  quantity  of  wood  thao  the 
Scotch  elm  m  the  same  space  of  time.  He  particularises  a  tree  planted  in 
1771,  which,  in  1799,  was  35  ft.  high*  In  Ireland,  the  narrow4eaved  dim.  is 
said,  in  Madcay's  Fl&r0  Hibermea  to  be  abundant,  but  scaredy  tndigenoua; 
and  no  instances  are  giren  of  kirge  trees.  In  the  middle  and  sonthcra  states 
of  Oermany,  it  attains  a  considerable  size,  as  wiU  be  seen  by  onr  statiatics 
of  this  tree  in  foreign  countries. 

PiropefHet  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  elm  loses  a  great  deal  in  drying : 
wvighiog,  when  men,  nearly  701b.  the  cubic  foot;  and^when  dry,  not  snore 
than  4^  lb.  The  wood  is  of  a  brownish  cokwr,  and  is  hard  and  fine-giained. 
It  possesses  greater  lateral  adhesion,  and  less  kmgitudind  toiqshncss,  than  that 
of  U.  mont^nf^  and,  conseqnentiv»  does  not  craw  so  much  as  that  socC  in 
drying.  In  ship->building  it  is  valuable  for  forming  the  blocks  and  dead  eyes, 
and  other  wooden  furniture  of  rigging,  being  particulariy  suitable  for  these 
purposes,  from  its  hard  and  adhesive  nature,  and  indisposition  to  crack 
or  split  when  exposed  to  sun  or  weather.  (See  Mattkeuft  on  Naval  Timber^ 
&c'.,  p.  57.)  The  great  use  of  the  English  dm^  however,  in  ship-building,  is 
for  keels.  The  Norfolk  elm  is  said  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  to  make  the  best 
timber,  and  to  sdl  for  double  the  price  of  any  other.  It  is  nitfaer  remarkable, 
that  BflarBhali  seems  of  a  diametrically  opposite  opinion ;  since  he  says  that  there 
is  not  a  single  good  elm  in  that  county.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  adds  that,  in  Norfolk, 
the  dm  is  generally  used  for  the  naves  of  wheels ;  and  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  particularly  about  London,  it  is  also  employed  for  coffins.  (See 
^ng.  Fi,f  ii.  p.  20.)  The  knobs  which  grow  tmon  old  trees  are  divided  into  thin 
plates  by  cabinet-makers,  particularly  in  France  and  Germany;  and,  when 
polished,  they  exhibit  very  curious  and  beautiful  arrangements  of  the  fibre, 
which  render  this  wood  extremely  ornamental  for  furniture.  A  mode  is 
mentloiied  in  the  Museum  Etuticum  (vols.  i.  and  ii.)  of  preparing  the  wood  of 
the  trank  of  the  elm  for  cabinet-makers,  and  giving  it  the  colour  of  mahogany. 
This  consbts  in  sawing  the  wood  into  thin  planks,  and  then  boiling  it  for  an 
hour  or  more,  till  all  the  sap  is  extimcted.  The  planks  are  afterwsirds  wiped 
dry  with  coarse  cloths,  and  laid  in  piles,  altematdy  with  layers  of  deal  laths, 
|flaced  across  the  boards  atregnfair  distances ;  about  ten  or  twdve  boards  are 
thtis  ffhiced  one  above  the  other,  and  a  heavy  wewht  put  on  the  last.  In  this 
war^,  the  boards  dry  without  war{»ng,  and  are  a&mrards  washed  with  aqua 
fortis,  when  they  are  ready  for  the  dye.  This  consists  of  two  drachms  of  pow- 
'dered  dra^on^s  blood,  one  drachm  of  powdered  alkanet  root,  and  half  a  dnidnn 
of  aloes.  These  ingredients  are  steeped  in  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  Uie 
iMictate  is  applied  with  a  sponge,  being  repeated  two  or  three  times,  acconting 
to  the  depth  of  colour  required.  Elm  timber  is  remarkably  durable  in  water ; 
and  it  is  particulariy  adapted  for  piles,  pumps,  water-pipes,  or  any  other  sin^ar 

{lurposes.  It  is  generdly  employed  for  making  the  keels  of  lai^  ships ;  and, 
br  this  purpose,  it  often  sells  for  a  higher  price  than  is  obtained  for  any 
other  kind  of  timber  in  the  place  where  it  erows.  It  has  been  used  Irom 
time  immemorial  for  water-pipes,  or  troughs,  for  conveying  the  water  of  the 
salt  springs  to  the  large  boxes,  or  pans,  where  the  watery  particles  are  eva- 
porated by  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  by  fire,  and  the  salt  deposited ;  and, » it 
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is  weO  known  due  our  Sulod  anceBtora  called  all  the  plaoes  wliere  there 
were  salt  springs  wich  or  wjch  (such  as  Droitwicb,  Nantwicb,  &c.)>  hence, 
ptobafahr,  onginated  the  name  of  wych  ekn,  which  was  ori|;inaUy  applied  to 
all  the  British  kinds,  as  weU  as  to  C/.  montana.  (  See  HwUer't  Eveiyrty  i.  p.  1  J4.> 
As  iuely  the  wood  of  the  elm  is  to  that  of  the  beech  as  1259  to  1640 ;  and,  as 
charcoal,  as  1407  is  to  1600.  {Hartig,)  The  ashes  of  the  elm  are  rich  in 
alkafine  salts ;  and  among  the  ashes  of  73  sorts  of  trees,  the  properties  of 
which  hare  been  tried,  it  occupies  the  tenth  place.  ( Wemeck),  The  leaves 
and  young  shoots  were  used  by  the  Bomana  to  feed  cattle,  and  they  are  BtUl 
so  employed  in  many  {jarts  of  France.  They  have  in  some  places  been  given 
to  ailkworas ;  and,  in  both  France  and  Norway,  they  are  boiled  to  serve  as 
feodlbrpigs.  In  Russia,  the  leaves  of  U.  c.  panrifdlia  are  used  for  tea.  The 
bark,  is  used,  in  some  places,  as  an  astringent  medicine ;  and  the  inner  bark,  like 
that  of  the  lime^  for  making  bast  mats  and  ropes.  It  is  said  that  both  the  leaves 
and  bark  contain  a  coniddmble  proportion  of  glue.  Young  deer  are  very  fond 
of  this  baik :  and  in  Norway  they  luln-dry  it,  and  grind  it  with  com  to  make 
iour  for  bread.  The  ehn  was  planted  by  the  Romans  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  vine ;  and  it  is  still  ao  employed,  along  with  the  Lombardy 
poplar,  in  the  south  of  Italv.  Columella  informs  us  tlmt  vineyards,  with  elm 
Imes  as  props,  were  named  arbusta,  the  vines  themselves  being  called  arbus- 
uwm  viles,  to  distinguish  them  from  others  raised  in  more  confined  situations. 
Once  in  two  years,  the  elms  were  carefully  pruned,  to  prevent  their  leaves 
fern  overshadowing  the  grapes;  and  this  operation  bemg  deemed  of  ereat 
importance,  Gonrdon  is  reproached  b}'  Virgil,  for  the  doiU>le  neglect  of  suf- 
fering both  his  euns  and  vines  to  remam  unpruned. 

**  Snalpotita  tiM  ftondota  tMs  In  uhno  ett* 
Your  Tine  half>|Nrtined  opoa  the  leafy  cira. 

As  a  picturesque  tree,  "  the  elm,*'  Gilpin  observes,  "  has  not  so  distinct  a 
cbaraeter  as  either  the  oak  or  the  slh.  It  partakes  so  much  of  the  oak,  that, 
when  it  is  rouah  and  old,  it  may  easily,  at  a  little  distance,  be  mistaken  for 
one;  thoiuh  rae  oak  (I  mean  such  an  oak  as  is  strongly  marked  with  its 
peculiar  chamcter)  can  never  be  mistaken  for  the  elm.  This  is  certainly  a 
defect  in  the  elm ;  for  strong  characters  are  a  great  source  of  picturesque 
beauty.  This  defect,  however,  appears  chiefly  in  the  skeleton  of  the  elm  : 
ia  full  foliage,  its  character  is  more  marked.  No  tree  is  better  adapted  to 
reeeiTe  grand  masses  of  light.  In  this  respect  it  is  superior  both  to  the  oak 
and  the  aah.  Nor  is  its  foliage,  shadowing  as  it  is,  or  the  heavy  kind.  Its 
leaves  are  small;  and  this  gives  it  a  natural  lightness:  it  commonly  hangs 
loosely,  and  is,  in  general,  very  picturesque.  The  elm  natnrally  grows  upright, 
and,  when  it  meets  with  a  soil  it  loves,  rises  higher  than  the  generality  of  trees ; 
and,  after  it  has  assumed  the  dignity  and  hoary  roughness  of  age,  few  of  its 
forest  brethren  (though,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not  aiorester)  excel  it  in  gran- 
deur and  beauty.  The  elm  is  the  firat  tree  that  salutes  the  early  spring  with  its 
light  and  cheerful  green;  a  tint  which  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  oak, 
whose  early  leaf  has  generally  more  of  the  olive  cast.  We  see  them  some- 
times in  fine  harmony  together,  about  the  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of 
May.  We  often,  also,  see  the  elm  planted  with  the  Scotch  pine.  lu  tne  spnng, 
its  light  green  is  very  discordant  with  the  gloomy  hue  of  its  companion ;  but, 
as  the  year  advances,  the  elm  leaf  takes  a  darker  tint,  and  unites  in  harmony 
with  the  pine.  In  autumn,  also,  the  yellow  leaf  of  the  elm  mixes  as  kindly  with 
the  orange  of  the  beech,  the  ochre  of  the  oak,  and  many  of  the  other  fading 
hues  of  the  wood."  (GJipm'i  Foretl  Scenay,  vol.  i.  u.  43.)  **  The  elm  throws 
out  a  beautiful  bloom,  in  the  form  of  a  spicated  ball,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
nutme^of  a  dark  crimson  colour.  This  bloom  sometimes  appears  in  such 
prolusion  as  to  thicken  and  enrich  the  spray  exceedingly,  even  to  the  fulness 
almost  of  foliage."  (Ibid,,  p.  114.)  "  The  branch  of  the  elm  has  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  various  abrupt  twistmgs  of  the  oak ;  nor  does  it  shoot  so 
much  in  horixontal  directions.   Such,  also,  is  the  spray.  (Jig,  1232.)    It  haa  a 

4x4 
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QBorerf^giilarappeBfance,  not  Start-  ^  \SSf^ 

iqg  off  at  right  aogles,  but  fodrming 
its  shoots  more  acutely  with  the 
parent  branch;  neither  does  the 
spray  of  the  elm  Bhoot»  Uke  the 
ash  (fig.  1046.  in  p.  1222.)»  in  re* 
gular  pairs  from  the  same  knot» 
but  in  a  kind  of  alternacy.  It  has 
generally,  at  first,  a  flat  appearance } 
but,  as  one  year's  shoot  is  added  to 
another,  it  nas  not  strength  to  support  itself  9  and,  aa  the  tree  grows  old, 
it  often  becomes  oendent  also*  like  the  asb:  whereas  the  touj^neas  and 
strenffth  of  the  oak  enable  it  to  stretch  out  its  branehes  horiaontally  to  die 
very  last  twig."  (iW.,  p.  113.)  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is  used,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continuity  mora  especially  in  Fiance  aad  HoUand,  Ibr 
planting  in  avenues,  particularly  in  public  walks.  For  this  purpose  it  is  well 
adapted,  from  the  comparative  rapioity  of  its  gvowth  in  any  soil,  the  slraiglit* 
ness  of  its  trunk,  the  facility  with  which  it  k^ars  lopping,  the  densencss  of 
its  foliage,  its  hardiness,  and  its  longevitf .  It  has  also  the  great  advantage 
of  requiring  very  little  pruning,  or  care  m  any  kiod,  after  it  has  once  bent 
planted.  There  are  many  fine  avenues  of  ebns  in  Fkance,  partioularly  those  in 
the  Champs  Elyaees  and  at  Versailles ;  and  in  Holiand,  at  the  Harae.  in 
England,  the  principal  public  elm  avenues  are  in  St.  James's  Faik,  and  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge;  but  there  are  also  seme  very  fine  ones  at  gentle* 
men's  seats,  especially  at  White  Knights,  litdecote  Hall,  and  StrathficMsave. 
PoeUcal  and  hkioHcal  JUusifms*  The  ancient  poeta  frequently  mention  this 
tree,  which,  in  common  with  many  other  barren  trees,  was  devoted  by  theni 
to  the  infernal  gods.  The  GredtLs  and  Romans  considered  all  the  trees  which 
produced  no  fruit  fit  for  human  use  as  fiinereal  trees.  Homer  alludes  to  this 
when  he  tells  us,  in  the  Iliad,  that. Achilles  raised  a  raonumeot  to  the  father  of 
Andromache  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  ctos. 

*'  Jove*f  sylvan  daaghten  bade  their  elm*  bestow 
A  barreo  shade,  and  In  bis  bonoiir  grow/* 

Ovid  tells  us  that,  when  Orpheus  returned  to  earth  after  his  descent  into 
the  infernal  regions,  hla  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  Eurydlce  were  so  pathetic, 
that  the  earth  opened,  and  the  elm  and  other  trees  sprang  up  to  give  him 
shade.  Virgil,  in  bis  Georgics.  mentions  that  the  Roman  husbandmen  bent  the 
young  elms,  while  growing,  mto  the  proper  shape  for  the  buris,  or  plough- 
taO.  (See  Georg.  i.  ver.  170.)  The  use,  however,  which  the  Romans  made  of 
the  elm,  as  a  prop  to  the  vine,  has  given  rise  to  the  most  numerous  allusions 
to  the  tree  by  poets,  not  only  ancient,  but  modern.  Ovid  makes  Yertumnua 
allude  to  it,  when  he  is  recommending  matrimony  to  Pomona. 

"  <  If  that  fair  dm,'  he  cried,  •  alone  Aoold  stmd. 

No  sr^pcs  would  glow  with  gold,  and  toaiii  Uae  head ; 
Or  If  that  Tine  without  her  elm  should  grow, 
'TwouM  creepy  a  poor  neglectad  shriSi,  below.'  " 

MiUon,in  dcsicribiug  the  occupations  of  Adam  and  Kve  in  Paradise,  says,--- 

..-.~*'  Tbn  tad  the  Hne 
To, wed  her  elm  :  she,  spoused,  about  htm  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms ;  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower,  the  adopted  elusten,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves." 

Tasso  has  also  alluded  to  this  custom,  in  the  beautifiil. tines  beginnii^, 
'*  Comeolmo,  a  cui  la  pampinosa  pianta,"  in  the  20th  canto  of  La  Oermai&mme 
lAberakt, 

£n  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  the  hunters  were  accustomed  to  hang  the 
sUns  of  the  wolves  they  had  killed  in  the  chase  on  the  elms  in  the  church- 
yards, as  a  kind  of  trophy. 

Scil  and  SUttuUwn.     "  Narrow-leaved  English  efans,"  says  Mitchell,  **  abhor 
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day%  fliicl  all  moist  soils.  I  «iw  a  line  of  them  at  Bttuiliea  Abbey^in  Haoipsfairf!, 
50  ft.  or  60  ft.  high,  ih^  mote  than  4  ft.  or  5ft.  in  dreumftraioe ;  all  hollow, 
from  the  root  to  the  top^  as  if  ihey  had  been  bored  ibr  water  pipes.  Thej  grew 
on  a  sandyy  marly,  wet,  beathv  sew.'*  (Detidfoiogia^  p.  36.)  **  The  propriety 
of  planting  the  ekn,"  Ahrtfaiu  observes,  **  clepemki  entirely  upon  the  soil :  it 
i&  the  he^t  of  folly  to  plant  it  opon  light  sandy  soil.  There  is  not,  gentttilFf 
speaking  a  good  elm  in  tne  whole  coonty  ot  Norfolk :  by  the  time  tl^y  arrive 
at  the  size  of  a  man*s  waist,  they  begin  to  dettiv  at  the  heart;  and,  if  not  taken 
at  the  critical  time,  they  presently  Income  useless  as  timber.  This  is  the  c&se 
in  all  light  soils :  it  is  in  stiff  strong  land  which  the  elm  deyghts.  It  is  obscrv- 
alile,iio«ever,  that  hefs  it  grows  oompanoively  slow.  In  %ht  land,  especially 
if  it  Iw  rich,  its  gnvwdi  is  v«ry  rapid ;  but  its  wood  is  light,  porous,  and  of  little 
vshiey  eompaieawith  that  grown  apon  strong  land,  which  is  of  a  closer  strot^er 
texture^  and  at  the  heart  will  have  the  colour,  and  almost  the  hardness  and 
heaviness,  of  iron.  On  such  soils  the  elm  becomes  profitable,  and  is  one  of 
the  four  cankaal  trwi^  which  ought,  above  all  others,  to  engage  the  planter's 
attention ;  it  will  bear  a  very  wet  situation."  (FUnUhg  and  Rmd  Orhament,  ii. 
p.  481.) 

Prap&gaiiom  and  CtUtmre.  The  common  elm  produces  abundance  of  snckers 
from  the  roots,  both  near  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  stem ;  and  throueh* 
out  Europe  these  aflbrd  the  most  ready  m<ide  of  propagation,  and  that  which 
appears  to  have  been  most  generally  adopted  till  the  estabhshment  of  regu- 
lar coounerdal  nuneries;  the  suckers  being  procured  from  the  roots  of  grown 
np  trees,  in  hedgerows,  pai^  or  plantations.  In  Britain,  the  present  mode 
or  propagatioB  ■  by  layers  from  stools,  or  by  grafting  on  the  U.  montana. 
The  layers  are  made  in  autumn,  or  in  the  course  oi  the  winter,  and  are  rooted, 
or  fit  to  be  taken  ofl^  in  a  year.  Grafting  is  ^erally  performed  in  the  whip 
or  splioe  manner,  close  to  the  root,  in  the  spniig ;  and  toe  plants. make  shoots 
of  S  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  length  the  same  year.  Budding  is  sometimes  performed,  but 
less  fte^ocntly.  On  the  Continent,  plants  are  very  often  procured  from 
stools,  sunply  by  heaping  up  earth  about  the  shoots  which  proceed  ftom  them. 
These  shoots  root  into  the  earth;  and, after  growing  three  or  four  years,  during 
which  time  they  attain  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  16  ft.,  they  are  slipped  off;  and 
cither  planted  where  th^  are  finally  to  remain,  or  in  nursery  Imes,  When 
diey  are  transplanted  to  their  final  situation,  the  side  shoots  are  cut  off;  and 
the  main  stem  is  headed  down  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.;  so  that  newly. 
planted  trees  appear  nothing  more  than  naked  truncheons.  The  first  year,  a 
great  many  shoots  are  produced  fi'om  the  upper  extremity  of  each  truncheon; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  or  in  the  second  spring,  these  shoots  are  all 
cot  off  but  one,  which  soon  forms  an  erect  stem,  and  as  regular  a  headed  tree 
as  if  no  decapitation  had  previously  taken  place.  (See  Gard.  ^a^.,.vol.  ii* 
p.  226.  and  p.461. ;  and  Antudei  de  la  Soc»  tCHort,  de  Paris,  t.  xviij.  p.  360.) 
This  corresponds  with  Evelyn's  recommendation  to  plant  trees  about  the 
**  scantling  of  your  leg,  and  to  trim  off  their  heads  at  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height. " 
CUo  recommends  5  or  6  fingers  in  thickness; adding  that  you  can  hardly  plant 
an  elm  too  big,  provided  you  trim  the  roots,  and  cut  off  the  head.  All  the 
avenues  and  rows  of  eba  trees  in  Europe  were  planted  in  this  maiu^er  pr^ 
viously  to  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and,  according  to 
Poiteau  (Atm,y  1.  c),  the  same  practice  »  still  the  most  general  in  France. 
The  late  Profinsor  lliouin,  in  his  Coun  de  Culture  (torn.  li.  p.231.),  argued 
against  it,  and  had  some  avenues  planted  in  the  Jandin  des  Plantes,  without 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  trees ;  but,  besides  being  found  much  more  expen- 
sive mm  the  necessity  of  taking  up  the  plants  with  a  greater  quantity  of  ioots» 
transporting  them  to  where  they  were  to  be  planted  with  greater  care,  and 
preparing  a  %irider  pit  to  receive  them,  it  was  found  that  they  grew  much  slower 
KNP  the  fot  3  or  4  years  than  those  that  hstd  been  decapitated.  The  only 
advantage  proposed  to  be  gained  by  plantinj;  trees  with  their  heads  nearly 
entire  is,  that  of  preserving  the  centre  of  their  stems  from  beiog  lotted,  in 
consequence  of  the  water  entering  at  the  end  made  by  the  decapitation ;  but 
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tliM»  it  18  profed  by  the  practice  in  Belgiiiiiiy  is  only  an  im^gpMary  etii,  pn^ 
Yided  die  Boperflaotu  shoots  are  removed  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
decapitated  tree  the  second  yev,  and  the  head  formed  with  caonumm  care 
hy  future  prunings.  (See  the  very  iostruetiTe  article  by  Poiteaiiy  already  re- 
ferred to,  in  the  AwmfeSf  and  also  the  account  of  the  Belgian  practiee,  in 
the  Gardener' t  Magaane,  yol.  z.  p.  8.)  In  Britain,  young  ebu  trees,  having  been 
two  or  three  times  transplanted  in  the  nurseries^  are  pbced  in  their  fiwd 
situations  without  heading  down;  and  in  our  moist  climate  they  grow  vi- 
gorously the  first  year,  and  require  very  little  pruning.    On  the  Cootinenty 
owing  to  the  greater  warmth  ot  the  sumroersy  and  the  consequcmt  increased 
evaporation  from  the  leaves,  plants  are  liable  to  be  killed  when  trans- 
planted with  all  their  branches  on;  and,  heooe,  the  mode  of  denudii^  the 
plants  just  described  is  that  generally  practised.    In  France  and  Belgium,  the 
narrow-leaved  elm  is  the  most  common  tree  planted  by  road  sides,  and  along 
the  boulevards  and  streets  of  towns  and  cities ;  and,  in  such  cases,  a  laige  pit 
is  previously  dug,  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  from  2  ft,  to  8  ft.  m  depth  ^  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  rich  fine  mould  is  placed  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  the  pit  filled  up  with  the  best  part  of  the  soil  which 
had  been  previously  dug  out  of  it.    During  the  fir^t  summer,  water  is  rf^iularhr 
supplied;  and  the  trees,  or  rather  stumps, grow  freely;  very  little  attention  la 
required  afterwards,  except  to  encourage  the  leading  shoot,  and  to  shorten 
in  the  lateral  branches,  so  as  to  encourage  the  plant  to  assume  a  tree-like 
form,      in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  the  south  of  France,  U»  can- 
p^strifi,  and  several  of  its  varieties,  occasionally  bear  seeds ;  and  thaae  are 
sometimes  sown  by  the  nurserymen,  in  order  to  procure  new  sorts ;  and  by 
the  managers  of  the  national  forests,  in  order  to  obtain  numenaus  plants  at  a 
cheap  rate.  The  common  Ei^lish  elm  very  rarely  produces  seeds  in  England  ; 
nevertheless  it  has  done  so  m  a  few  places,  and  one  of  these  is  Lea  Paiic» 
near  Littleboume,  about  four  miles  fit>m  Canterbury*    Mr.  Masten  of  Can- 
terbury has  only  known  seeds  twice  ripened  in  this  fuirk;  and  one  of  the 
times  they  did  not  germinate.     From  those  which  did  he  obtained  U»  c. 
viminUii,  and  nearly  a  score  other  very  distmct  varieties,  which,  however* 
from  the  number  of  varieties  already  existing,  and  the  little  demand  for  them, 
he  did  not  consider  wcnrth  keeping  separate*  and  giving  names  to.      U.  c 
stricta,  and  some  other  varieties  of  the  common  elm,  as  well  as  the  species^ 
flower  very  profusely  every  year,  but  scarcely  ever  ripen  seeds. 

It  is  observed  by  Bosc,  that  the  more  remarkable  varieties,  such  as  the 
twisted  elm,  the  broad-leaved  elm,  the  lime-tree-leaved  elm,  &c.,  come 
tolerably  true  from  seed,  speaking  of  the  mass  of  youi^  plants ;  but  that  among 
these  are  constantly  produced  numerous  subvaneties.  The  seeds  fall  from 
the  trees  as  soon  as  tn^  are  ripe ;  and,  being  swept  up,  are  sown  immediately 
in  beds  of  light  rich  soil;  the  seeds  bemg  placed  about  1  in.  apart  every  way, 
and  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  an  ei^th  of  an  inch.  The  plants  come 
up  the  same  season,  and  are  fit  for  transplanting  into  nursery  lines  in  the  au* 
tumn.  Of  all  the  European  timber  trees,  not  belonging  to  the  coniferous  fiunilyy 
except  the  Lombardy  poplars,  the  narrow-leaved  dm  requires  the  least  care  or 
pruntng  afier  it  is  planted ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  no  tree  will  bear  better 
than  it  does  the  knife  or  the  shears.  AU  the  branches  mav  be  cut  from  the 
stem,  except  a  small  tuft  at  the  top ;  and  still  the  tree  will  grow  vigorously, 
afibrdinff»  where  that  mode  of  feeding  cattle  is  considered  profitable,  an  ainple 
crop  of  branches  ever^  three  or  four  yeara.  When  headed  down  to  the  hej^t 
of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  it  IS  very  prolific  of  branches,  as  a  pollard,  and  will  live 
and  be  productive,  in  this  state,  for  a  great  numbtf  of  years.  When 
grown  exclusively  for  the  timber  of  its  trunk,  however,  it  requires  to  be 
allowed  a  oonsidcnble  amplitude  of  head;  perhaps  not  less  than  one  third  of 
its  whole  height.  The  drober,  in  this  case,  is  found  to  be  for  more  compact 
and  durable,  though  not  so  curiously  veined  and  variously  coloured,  as  it  is 
when  the  tree  is  allowed  to  produce  branches  from  the  ground  upwards.  The 
timber  of  the. elm,  not  being  remarkable  for  its  durability,  is,  in  old  trees,  very 
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eonunocily  iboiMl  dec«5^  st  the  Wean ;  and  this  is  very  geaeraliy  the  case, 
even  when  the  exterior  circumference  of  the  trunk  is  in  a  healthy  and 
v^oroos  state,  and  prolific  of  branches.  The  most  profitable  sge  for  felling 
tM  elm  is  between  70  and  80  years ;  and,  if  the  trunk  is  disbarked  a  year 
before  it  is  cut  down,  tbe  wood  will  be  more  thoroughly  seasoned. 

Acddenis,  Diiea$e$^  and  Jnteets,  The  elm  is  not  a  britde  tree ;  and,  fi^m  the 
stnnghtness  and  strength  of  its  trunk  in  proportion  to  its  head,  it  is  not  liable  to 
be  iajured  by  high  winds.  It  is,  however,  sutgect  to  many  diseases ;  and  is 
▼ery  fiable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  The  principal  disease  with  which  it  is 
assailed  is,  a  speoes  of  ulceration,  **  which  appears  on  the  body  of  the  tree,  at 
the  hei^t  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  from  the  groand,  and  which  discharges  a  great  quantity 
of  sap.  The  disease  penetrates  gradually  into  the  interior  of  the  tree,  and 
eorrupts  its  substance.  Many  attemt>ts  hsTe  been  made  to  cure  it  in  the  be- 
ginning, or  to  arrest  its  progress,  but  hitherto  without  success.  The  best 
treatment  is  to  pierce  the  tree  to  the  dq>th  of  2  in.  or  3.  in.  with  an  auger,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  malady,  which  is  decUired  by  the  flowing  of  the  sap." 
(ilftoir.)  The  matter  discnarged  by  this  ulcer  has  been  analysed  by  M. 
Vaumi^n,  and  found  to  contain  0*340  parts  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
potasn ;  0^5 1  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  1  *004  parts  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
{Mem.  de  flmtUut,  torn,  ii.)  The  mode  of  treatment  recommended  in  the  Nou^ 
peau  Coun  ttAgricuUwre  is,  to  pierce  the  ulcer,  as  above  advised  by  Michaux, 
and  then  to  dress  the  wound  with  powdered  charcoal,  or  a  mixture  of  cow-dung 
and  clay.  BIms,  when  in  a  soil  which  does  not  suit  them  (viz.  when  it  is  either 
excessively  wet,  or  excessively  dry),  are  very  subject  to  a  disease  called  card- 
noma*  **  An  unusual  deposit  of  cambium  takes  place  between  the  wood  and 
the  baric :  no  new  wood  is  formed,  but,  instead  of  it,  the  cambium  becomes 
putrid,  and  ooses  out  through  the  bark,  which  thus  separates  from  the  albumen." 
(LbttU.  IiUrod.  to  Bot,,  p.  298.)  This  disease  shows  itself  by  the  extravasated 
cambium  forming  long  bhu:k  streaks  down  the  bark,  and  b^  its  sweetness 
attracting  numerous  insects,  of  several  tribes,  to  prey  upon  it.  Mr.  Spenee 
thhiks  that  this  disease  is  very  probably  caused  by  the  scolyd.  **  I  have 
seen,"  he  says,  "  many  elms  pierced  by  these  insects,  where  the  extravasated 
cambium  partly  ooscd  out  in  white  masses  like  gum  or  manna,  and  partly 
fortned  long  black  streaks  down  the  bark  (as  descnbed  above),  and  numerous 
insects  were  attracted  to  feed  on  it." 

Bfany  kinds  of  insects  attack  the  elm.  One  of  these,  a  species  of  H41tica 
{vul^aiiy  called  the  elm  fiea,  firom  its  habit  of  leaping),  devours  the  leaves, 
bat  M  said  not  to  do  any  serious  ii\jury  to  the  tree.  (See  Ettt.  Mag,,  i.  p.  427.) 
It  is  a  beautifbl  little  insect,  covered  with  a  brilliant  cuirass  of  green  and 
gold,  and  baying  the  th^s  of  its  hinder  kegs  so  large  as  to  appear  almost 
round.  These  msects  are  so  Kvely,  and  so  quick  in  their  movements,  that, 
tiiou^  a  branch  may  appear  covered  with  them  one  moment,  the  next  they 
have  all  vanished.  The  larvas  are  small  and  slender,  and  devour  the  leaves 
equally  with  the  perfect  insect.  (See  Diet  Clastiaue  d*HuL  NaL,  art. 
Altise;  and  Nauv,  Coun  d^Agricy  torn.  i.  p.  256.)  In  the  Dictiannaire  det 
JBmut  et  Fcrett,  and  in  the  Noweau  Du  Hamel,  it  is  mentioned  that  galls, 
or  small  bladders,  are  produced  on  the  leaves  of  the  elm,  by  the  puncture  of 
some  kind  of  insect  (probably  some  species  of  Cynips),  which  are  first  ^reen, 
bat  afterwards  turn  btack.  These  galls  each  contam  some  drops  of  a  liquid, 
which  is  called,  according  to  Du  Uamel,  elm  balm,  and  was  formerly  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  recent  wounds.  In  the  Nouveau  Cows  d^  Agriculture, 
four  insects  that  feed  on  the  elm  are  mentioned.  The  first  is  the  common 
caterpillar  B6mbyx  chrysorrhce^^Fh^.,  which  destroys  the  leaf  buds  and  leaves 
entirely,  so  as  to  give  the  tree,  in  spring,  the  i^pearance  of  winter.  The  second 
is  the  ^eruque  de  I'orme  (Galeruca  ulmari6nsis  Fab.),  a  coleopterous  insect, 
the  larvae  of  which,  in  some  seasons,  entirely  destroy  the  leaves  of  the  elm  trees 
in  the  public  promenades  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Spenee 
mentions  that,  visiting  the  boulevards  at  Rouen,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  he 
found  the  larvae  of  this  insect  had  so  completely  destroyed  the  leaves  of  the 
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ebm  ptaud  tlMTc,  bf  ndn^  ik  pacacinnn,  nd  Innng  th*  ikdef  on  of  th« 
IcAvei  dry  and  bnnm,  that,  at  fine  npit,  he  nppoMd  thcf  bad  all  been 
M^tued  bjMnneneigfabouringannii&etoryof acid.  TboelvTcvebla^Hb, 
and  exhale,  when  cnubcd,  a  meet  diucreeable  NneU.  Tbcf  cofl  up  the 
imnnenc  thcf  are  touched,  and  let  tl  .  -        ..  •  •    . 

Bwect  isexlmneJ^  stug^psh  it 


ftO  to  the  jrooMt  The  perfect 
eoufltcvfeitinr  dwrij,  hi  case*  of 


•peoesof  CVs- 
siis  (C'lissus  LignipMa  Fa*.),  or  Goat  Moth  (/g.  I;«33.>,iriucli  baa  deatrcTed 


innumerable  trees,  particularlj'  in  the  neighbourhcod  of  Paris.  The  lana 
(Jig.  1233.  a)  u  about  3io.  long,  with  its  body  sfirinkled  with  slender  hain} 
it  Ib  of  a  reddinh  brown  on  the  buck,  becomiiw  >'eIlQw  beoeach,  witb  eight 
breothlng-holes  on  the  iiidea,  and  a  black  hcud.  It  exhales  a  most  diugreeable 
odour,  which  is  produced  by  on  oily  anil  very  acrid  liquor,  wbicb  it  di«clutr« 
from  it!  moiilh ;  and  the  une  of  which  is  aupposed  tu  be  to  soften  the  wood  be- 
fore it  devours  it.  This  liquor  hasaxtroas  accnt^e  that  ofagoat,  whence  the 
English  naiueofthc  insect  is  derivud.  The  pupa((')  isbruwir,  theubdMuioal 
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atgatvata  bearing  two  rowi  o£  t^aet  dirMded  bRckwardi.  Before  the  )am. 
becotnei  a  pupa,  it  spint  a  Ktrong  wd),  intermixed  with  particles  of  wood, 
which  connituEes  its  cocoon(6);  in  s«»ne  instances  the  larva  changes  to  a  uu|»i 
under  ground.  In^.  1233.,  e,  /,  g,  h,  and  i  are  representation  a  mngnifitid 
of  the  Npinea  upon  certain  of  the  abdominal  ccsmenti:  c  representfl  tbe  4i1l 
■bdominal  tefpaoit  seen  laterally  ;/,  three  of  tbe  basaJ  row  of  apiDea  { g,  three 
of  the  hinder  row  of  spines ;  and  h,  three  of  tbe  banl  ^  ^v 

row  of  spine*  of  the  9th  abdominal  a^ment.     Fig.         f%.       j'X 
1234.  r^esenta  the  iaws,  or  mandibles,  of  the  larva,         [      f*m.     J — ■, 
with  which  il  cuts  its  way  through  the  wood  :  in  this         \   /","~~'^  / 
^ure,  a  is  tbe  nwodihle ;  b  is  the  labrum,  or  uppv      /"^"l        ^x** 
lip;  end  e  shows  the  clypeus.     Theae  maodibleH  are  I     .aaiXA 

formidablo'iooking  instruments,  each  haring  the  ap- 
pesraace  of  a  sort  of  chtnel,  with  a  toothed  edge.   The  perfect  uisect  {d  id  jb, 
1233.)  has  dai^grej  wings,  clouded  with  dark  brown,  and  streaked  with  black. 
Hie  ini^o  belongs  to  the  class  of  insects  that  fly  by  night,anditBpp««r«Bbout 
tbe  end  of  June.     The  female  lays  but  one  course  of  ^gs,  but  these  genentlljr 
amount  to  1000  in  niunber,  and  are  alwavs  deposited  st  the  base  of  the  trees; 
whence  the  caterpillars  penetrate  the  bark,  wherever  they  can  find  the  easiest 
entrance.   Thecggs  are  small,  in  propoition  to  the  sizeof  the  imago;  aod  the 
caterpillar,  which  grows  to  a  large  size,  is  said  to  remain  in  the  larva  state  three 
years.  The  large  size  of  the  larva,  •Samouelle  observea.compBrcd  with  the  small- 
itess  of  the  t^  Rtrengthens  this  idea,  and  prepares  ub  to  expect  that  it  would  be 
Ukdy  to  consume  a  great  quantity  orwoodm  the  progress  of  its  growth.     The 
Ruellofthe  larva  is  so  strong,  as  to  be  easily  perceivea  by  persons  passing  near 
treee  infested  with  it.  {Satiumelk.')     The  green  woodpecker  preys  upon  these 
Gateroillai«,anditsstoinach,ondissBction,hasan  intolerable  stench.    The  prin- 
cipal bnds  of  tree  which  the  conns  feeds  on  are,  the  elm,  the  alder,  the  oak,  the 
aab,  the  walnut,  tbe  beech,  the  lime,  aod  some  kinds  of  willow  and  poplar. 
Hie  lame  devour  the  liber,  or   inner   berk,  making  long   galleries  in  [he 
wood,  like  the  inaects   that  attack  the  pear  tree  (see  p.  B86.),  and  finally 
dectro^og  the  tree.   Many  remedies  have  been  proposed ;  but  that  of  Latreille 
ippeara  to  be  moat  approved  of  in  France.     Tnis  consists  in  surrounding  the 
bw«  of  tbe  tree,  where  it  has  been  observed  that  the  females  always  deposit 
their  i^ga,  with  a  thid  coating  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow^lung,  which  the 
imecta  cannot  penetrate.   Forliirtherinfbrm- 
Btian  reapeetii^  this  insect,  see  Gatd.  Mag., 
vol.  xtLpl4M.  Tie  fourth  eaemy  of  the  ehn 
tree  is  tbe  scolytus.    The  S.  deatrfietor  Oliv, 
M  generally  oonsidered  by  far  the  most  rnju- 
rious;    but  it  is  aasisted  in  its  ravages  by 
another  specie*,  the  8.  arm^s. 

Sc6ljfiv  Je^&ettr.  The  female  insect 
(J!g.  1235.,  in  which  a  is  tbe  natural  size, 
ud  d  tbe  inaect  magnified),  about  July,  borea 
throod)  the  bark,  until  she  has  reached  the 
point  betweoi  the  soil  wood  and  the  inner 
baric;  she  then  forms  in  the  latter  a  vertical 
dianiKl,  usoally  upwards,  of  about  S  in.  in 
length,  on  each  side  of  which  she  deposits  her 
cgp  aa  she  advances,  to  the  number  of  from  20 
toMinall.  It  appears  probable  that,  after  do- 
ing this,  she  dies,  withoutinaltincher  wayont 
again,  as  she  may  be  often  found  deed  at  the 
ml  of  the  channel.  About  September,  the 
IvvK  are  hatched;  and  tltey  commence  feed- 
it^  vtpcn  the  matter  of  the  mner  hark  (c),  at 
the  edge  of  the  cbannet  (A),  and,  in  a  very 
■Hghi  d^iee,  on  that  of  the  soft  wood  opposite  ;  advancing,  a;  they  feed,  i 
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course  at  about  right  uieles  &om  the  1838 

frinury  chuinel,  on  eacn  mde  of  it. 
Seej^.  1836.)  The  true  food  of  the 
intect  is  the  inner  baric;  and  the 
eroiioa  of  the  loft  wood  is  lo  slight, 
Bi  to  be,  perhaps,  nearly  accidental. 
The  courne  of  each  indiridual  larva, 
OP  each  side  of  the  primar;  cliannel,  is 
about  parallel  to  that  of  the  Uuva  oext 
to  it;  and  each  forms  a  channel  by  itit 
feeding  that  is  enlarged  as  the  larva 
increaaea  in  site.  When  each  larva  has 
finishedttacouraeoffeeding  itatopt  in 
itaprogrefa,tums  toapupa,and  then  to 

abeetle;  after  which  it  gnaws  astrw^t  ' 

hole  through  the  bark,  and  comes  out. 
The  beetle*  begin  to  come  out  in 
about  the  latter  endof  Blav  of  the  year 
fulloning  that  in  which  the  ^gs  were 
deposited.  The  *exn  afterwards  pair, 
and   the   females,   bearing   eggs,   bore 

through  the  bark,  at  bdbre  detailed ;  and  ao  on  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  year  to  year. 

The  reault  of  the  erosions  of  the  female  parent,  and  of  the  larva,  in  the  inner 
bark  and  soft  wood,  ii  that  of  cutting  os  the  rital  connexion  between  thcaa 
two  part* ;  and,  when  the  erosions  effected  in  a  tree  have  become  numerous,  of 
occaiioning  its  death,  by  preventing  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  ssf>.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  scolytui  never  attacks  a  tree  in  a  perfiMtlj  healthy 
state;  and, alto,  that  trees  tuffbring  under  cardnoma  (tee  p.  1385.)  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  it.  In  the  year  1685,  an  avenue  of  etm  trees  in  CantberweS 
erove  were  attacked  by  this  disease,  which  was  supposed  to  be  brougbt  on 
t^  the  gas  which  escaped  from  the  pipes  Iwd  down  along  the  rood  being 
absorbed  hy  the  roots ;  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  suit  in  ChaiM^ery  between  the 
inhaUtants  and  the  proprietors  of  the  ^as-works.  Various  persons,  considetad 
as  competent  judges,  were  employed  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  the 
ehns;  and  their  general  conclusion  was,  that  the  carcinoma  had  been  brongfat 
on  by  old  ageiexcavationi  (or  building  in  an  exceedingly  dry  soil,  and  an  extraor- 
dinarily dry  summer,  and  that  the  gas  had  had  no  influence  in  producing  the  decay 
of  the  trees.  The  trunks  of  the  trees,  when  examined  in  1886,  were  fbuM 
infested  with  an  immense  number  of  larvs  feeding  on  the  soft  inner  bark.  An 
interestingaccount  oftheCamberwell  ehns  wilt  be  found  ia  the  Gardner't  Ma- 
gtaojK,  vol.  i.  p.  978.  In  relation  to  the  capability  of  the  scolytus  to  tiket  injunr 
on  elm  trees,  it  is  stated  that  bO.DOO  have  been  found  in  a  single  tree.  It 
has  also  been  remarked  that  the  scolyti  seldom  destroy  the  trees  they  atta^ 
the  first  year  that  they  commence  their  ravages ;  and  that  they  prefer  a  tree 
that  they  have  already  l>egun  to  devour,  to  a  young  and  vigorous  trefc 
(See  the  observations  of  Mr.  Speiice  in  p.  I:i89.)  It  is  asy  to  ascer- 
tain the  infested  trees,  as  the  berk  will  be  found  perforated  by  small  Ixdes, 
as  if  made  by  shot  or  a  brad-awl,  in  various  parts;  and  little  particlea 
of  a  substance  like  fine  sawdust  will  be  found  on  the  rough  surface  of  the 
bai^  and  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Hie  scolyti,  aa  Mr.  Deoson,  sen,,  has 
observed,  never  attack  dead  trees.  The  ScAlytus  destructor,  at  an  enemy  to 
elm  treet,  ^peara  first  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  entomologists  m 
England  about  the  year  1824,  by  H'Lray's  Rtport  to  tite  nfonry  upon 
the  state  of  the  elms  in  St.  James's  and  Jlyde  Parks,  (See  dus  Seporl  m 
Bi&t.  PhU.  Jovrn.,  No.  xxxl  art.  IS. ;  and  see  Tilh>ch's  PM.  Mag.,  Oct.  I8SS, 
art.  51.)  In  the  year  1888,  a  coDtroversy  was  carried  on  in  a  Cambridge 
newspaper,  between  Mr.  Joho  Denton,  sen.,  the  author  of  A  Feataml't  Voia 
la  Landoimteri,  iLc,  and  Mr.  J.  Deck  of  Cambridge,  respecting  the  cause  of 
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tbe  death  of  cerbun  elms  b  the  puUic  ,_^^ 

walks  in  tlut  eit)'.    Mr.  Deck's  opinioD 

was,  that  tbe  trees  were  deatnyed  by 

the  inaects  -,  and  Mr.  Denson's,  tiiat  the 

trees  were  only  attached  by  the  insects 

sAer  they  had  become  iiyared  or  dis< 

eaaed.      To   prate   this,    Mr.  Denboa 

selected  in  hii  own  ganUn,  in  the  spring 

of  ISS8,  a  healthy  young  elm,  iboat  ^ 

IB  It.  h^,  and  1  ft.  in  diain^er  at  the 

BUJ&ce  of  tbe  ground.     At  about  30  in. 

up  the  stem,  uut  is,  at  b,Jig.li37,  he 

says, "  I  cut  out  completriy  round  the 

Keai  a  batui,  or  ring,  of  bark,  about  _ 

4  in.  broad,  expecting  bv  tfak  act  to 

iBtefucpt  tfatpaawy  ofibeaap  to  e  d, 

and  thence  to  nnre  c  4  ia  a  duly  diseased 

and  paralysed  state,  to  be  perforated  by 

the  tcolytos  in  June  or  July ;  while,  by  ■  ( 

rBtainincaBlive,*ndi]i  a  growing  state, 

I  shontd  be  able  tn  witness  whether 

tbe  ioaect  would  attack  the  lire  part 

also,  or  not.    Quite  contrary  to  my  ex-  t 

pccution,  c  d  (the  tree  bad  been  de-  , 

pri*ed  of  its  head  when  1  adopted  it  for 

my  esperimeat)  emitted  side  shoots, 

SM  gr«w  as  freely  through  the  aeason 

of  growth^  both  of  ISeS  and  1889,  as  a 

iudfi  erinciiigi  indeed,  no  difltomce,  other  from  a,  or  other  elms  standing  near 

il,  eseqtt  that  the  leares  turned  yeUow  somewhat  earlier,  and  fell  somewhat 

sooner.     Too  impatieat  to  wait  HHiger,  early  in  1830,  from  e  if  1  cut  offd,  a 

piece  about  E>  ft.  long,  and  placed  it  near  the  remainder  of  the  tree ;  and,  to  my 

peat  gratifieatioD,  in  June,  d  was  visited  by  icoly ti,  perforated  in  many  places, 

and,  from  the  (fgs  then  depoaited,  now  (Sept.  9.  1830)  teems  with  larvs; 

while  ai  c did  not  receive  a  single  perforation,  and  now  does  not  contain  a 

nagle  larva.     This  result  satisfies  my  mind  that  the  Scdlytus  destructor  ia 

altogsther  guiltless  of  causii^  thede^  of  healthy  growii^  trees." 

In  this  coDtroveray,  we  are  informed  by  William  Speuce,  Esq.,  P.R.S.,who 
has  recently  attended  to  this  snbject,  that  both  parties,  like  the  knights  who 
^nrralled  about  the  shield  with  one  side  of  gold  and  the  other  of  silver,  aro 
both  right  and  both  wrong.  It  iBquitetrue,BsMr.  Denson  maintains,  that  the 
female  scolyti  never  deptwit  thdr  eggs  in  tree*  perfectly  healthy ;  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  both  they  and  the  males  pierce  young  and  healthy  trees 
for  the  take  of  tatmg  the  inner  bark,  which  constitutes  their  food ;  and  that 
the  nnmerous  holes  which  they  thus  cause,  partly  from  the  loss  of  sap  which 
ecudes  from  them,  and  partly  from  the  eflect  of  the  rain  which  lodges  m  them, 
in  a  few  years  bring  the  treea  in  which  they  occur  into  that  incipient  state  of 
in  health  in  which  the  female  selects  them  for  laying  her  ^^,  just  as  in  trees 
beginning  to  decay  naturally ;  and  thus  healthv  trees  are  effectually  destroyed 
by  the  combined  operatioDS,  first  and  last,  of  the  scolyti  of  both  sexes,  though 
not  in  const^eoce  of  the  sole  deposition  of  the  eggs  of  the  female.  That 
this  explanation  of  tbe  subject,  so  happily  recondling  former  apparently 
contnulictor^  lacta,  for  which  those  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  ehn  are  indebted  to  the  distinguished  naturalist,  M.  Audouin,  professor 
rf  entomology  at  the  Museum  d'Uistoire  Naturelle  at  Paris,  who  has 
recmtly  closely  studied  the  habits  of  these  insects,  is  correct,  Mr.  Spence, 
to  wbom  he  commnnicsted  it  this  spring,  informs  us  be  has  bad  numerous 
opportunitiea  of  proving  in  tbe  moat  satislactory  manner ;  having,  both  at 
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Brussels  (where,  in  consequence  of  his  suggestions  to  the  Uwal  pnfhoritiffs,  il 
was  found  necessary  to  cut  down  from  20  to  30  laige  trees  attn^ed  by 
8c61ytus  destructor  in  the  Park,  and  from  50  to  60  youoger  ones  in  the 
boulevards),  and  also  during  a  tour  in  the  north  of  Fcaoce  M»  sumner 
(where  he  found  the  promenades  of  elms  equally  ravaaed  by  the  scdyli  «t 
Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulo^e  sur  Mer,  Montxeuil,  Rouen,  Havre  de  Grace*.  Cam* 
St.  Lo,  Granville,  &c.),  seen  hundreds  of  young  trees  ia  tliat  incipiieot 
state  of  decay  incUcated  by  M.  Audouin  as  arising  from  the  attacks  of  the 
scolyd  simply  for  food;  and  great  numbers  of  these  in  which  tl^e  females* 
having  found  them  sufficiently  debilitated^  had  deposited  their  eggh  and  given 
birth  to  numerous  broods  of  larvae,  which  had  caused  them  to  be  either  deed 
or  fast  dying. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overvalue,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  the 
importance  of  M.  Audouin*s  discovery,  which,  if  it  had  b^n  formerly  known 
and  acted  upon,  might  have  saved  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  elmi  in  the 
promenades  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  north  of  Europe^  which  liuve 
fellen  victims  to  the  ravages  of  Bc61ytus  destructor,  as  well  as  50,000  yoimg 
oaks  in  the  Boisde  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  which  it  has  been  recently  neocsmrj* 
to  cut  down  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  another  insect  of  the  name  tribes 
S.  pygmae^us«  The  practical  directions  to  which  it  leads,  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  scolyti,  are  very  sioipk,  end  ney 
be  briefly  expressed  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  first  thin£  to  be  done  is,  to  pare  away  the  exterior  rough  berk  with 
a  cooper's  spokeshave,  or  other  convenient  tool :  this  admits  of  a  dietioct 
inspection  of  the  actual  state  of  the  trees,  which,  if  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
inner  bark  either  of  small  holes  in  old  trees,  or  of  those  superficial  fmrows 
which  the  scolyti  make  for  food  in  young  trees  (end  which  may  be  distin* 
guished  from  the  natural  crevices  in  the  bark  by  their  dark-coloured  end  dead 
margins),  may  be  pronounced  to  be  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  and  requiring 
no  further  attention. 

2.  If  the  inner  bark  exhibits  either  of  the  appearances  just  mentioned,  the 
next  thiqg  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  the  female  has  already  deposited  her 
eggs  in  it,  and  if  it  contain  the  larvae  of  the  scolyti :  to  know  whidh,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  away  portions  here  and  there  of  the  baik  down  to  the  actual 
wood,  and  examine  tnero ;  and,  if  the  existence  of  lervse  be  proved,  the 
trees  should  be  cut  down,  and  their  bark  peeled  off,  end  every  fragment  of  it 
carefullv  burnt.      . 

3.  Those  trees  which,  though  pierced  with  exterior  superficial  boles  or 
furrows,  have  no  larvae  in  them,  are  such  as  have  been  attacKed  by  the  scolyti 
for  food  onlv ;  and,  if  they  be  carefully  brushed  over  with  coal  ter,  the  smell  of 
which  is  higbly  offensive  to  the  oerfieict  seolvti,  there  is  every  probebility  tliat 
they  will  be  secure  from  the  future  attacks  of  the  females;  and  that  the 
repetition  of  the  same  process  in  the  spring,  for  a  year  or  two,  would  enable 
them  to  resume  their  v^ur,  and  to  become  health v  trees;  for  the  fiiturefirte 
of  which,  if,  at  the  same  tune,  the  entire  removal  of  all  the  trees  actually  diseased 
has  been  attended  to,  there  would  be  no  need  fior  apprehension.  It  is  in  this 
way,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr,  Spence,  that  a  great  number  of  the  young  elm 
trees  in  the  boulevards  at  Brussels,  brought  into  an  incipient  stage  of  debility 
by  the  attacks  of  the  scolyti  for  food,  but  not  yet  attacked  by  the  frmales, 
were  treated  in  the  spring  of  1836  with  etvery  prospect  of  a  successful  result ; 
thoughi  of  course,  some  ^ears  must  elapse  before  any  absolute  deductions  can 
be  dmwn  Srom  the  ezpenrnent.  The  above  roost  important  information  wee 
communicated  to  ns  by  Mr*  Spence  in  December,  1836. 

JUcorded  JSimM*  Evelyn^  to  prove  that  the  elm  attains  "  a  prodigious  growth 
in  less  than  a  person's  ap^**  mentions  a  tree  wlnoh  he  had  seen,  ''.planted  by 
the  hand  of  a  countess^  hving  not  long  since^  which  was  near  18  ft.  in  compass, 
and  of  a  hei^t  proportionable/'  He  eMntions  elms,  "  now  standing  in  good 
numbers  wluch  will  beer  almost  3  ft.  square  for  more  than  40ft.  in  height." 
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^  Ifihe  own  hands/'  he  adds, "  measured  a  (able  more  than  0Dce»  of  about  5  (i. 
m  breadth,  9|  ft.  in  length,  and  6  in.  thick,  all  entire  and  clear.  This,  cut  out 
of  a  tree  (ellea  by  my  father's  order,  was  made  a  pastry  board. ...  The  incom* 
parable  walks  at  the  ro^l  palaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid  were  planted,** 
he  continues,  "with  this  majestic  tree."  These  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
elms  that  were  planted  in  Spab ;  and  Baron  Dillon  tells  us  that,  when  he  saw 
them,  about  the  end  of  the  fast  century,  they  were  6  fit.  in  diameter,  and  in  a 
hedthy  state.  The  plants  were  taken  from  England  by  Philip  II.,  who  had 
nMrried  Mary  Tador,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Queen  of  England. 
Henty  IV.  of  Fhmce  planted  an  elm  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  in  raris, 
which  stood  till  it  was  destroyed  during  the  first  French  revolution.  An  elm  in 
Switzerland^  near  Morges,  at  the  time  it  was  blown  down,  had  a  trunk  17  ft. 
7  fia.  in  diameter,  and  was  estimated  to  be  335  years  old.  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
sahl  to  have  planted  an  dm  at  CSielsea,  which  was  cut  down  in  1745,  and 
aiM  Ibr  a  guinea  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  It  was  supposed 
to  have  beeome  a  nuisance  to  the  public  road,  close  to  which  it  stooa,  from 
its  great  sixe  and  age.  It  was  1 3  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  and  half  as 
much  at  the  height  of  44  ft.  Before  the  hard  ftost  in  1739-40  had  injured  its 
top,  it  was  110  n.  high.  The  Crawley  Elm,  which  has  been  figured  by  Strutt^ 
stands  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Brighton.  It  is  70  ft.  high,  and  the 
trunk  is  61  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  grouno.  Its  trunk  is  perforated  to  the 
very  top ;  and  it  measures  35  ft.  round  the  inside  at  2  ft.  from  the  base.  There 
is  a  r^jolar  door  to  the  cavity  in  this  tree,  the  key  of  which  is  kept  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor;  but  it  is  opened  on  particular  occasions,when  the  neighbours  meet 
to  regale  themselves  Withtn  the  cavity,  which  is  capable  of  contaming  a  part^ 
of  mora  thrni  a  dozen.  The  floor  is  pared  with  bricks.  Madame  de  Ueulis 
saya  a  poor  woman  gave  birth  to  an  infant  in  the  hollow  of  this  tree,  where 
she  ftftCTwards  resided  for  a  long  time  A  hollow  elm  stood  formerly  at 
HampBtead,  but  in  what  spot  is  uncertain.  It  was  engraved  by  the  cele- 
brated Hollar,  in  1653 ;  and  fig.  1238.  is  a  copy  of  it  fi-om  Parke's  Hampslead, 
reduced  to  thtf  scale  of  I  in.  to  12  ft.  ^  llid  Great  Hollow  Elm  Tree  of 
Hmopsteml^*'  as  it  is  tsSied  in  the  engraving,  was  upwards  of  42  ft.  high.  It 
was  BoUow  from  the  ground  to  the  summit,  from  wnich  die  trunk  appears  to 
havebeen  abruptly  broken  off;  and  in  the  hollow  a  wooden  stair,  or  ladder,  was 
fovmed,  which  condaeted  to  a  turret  on  the  top,  containing  seats  on  which  six 
j^enaoB  mi^bt  nt.  The^Uowing  quaint  description  is  given  on  the  mai^n  of 
the  engravine:  —  ^  1.  The  bottom  above  ground,  in  compass,  is  28  foote. 
2.  The  breaath  of  the  doore*  is  2  foote.  3.  The  compass  of  the  turret  on 
the  top  is'M  foote.'  4.  The  doore  In  hdght  to  goe  in  is  6  foote  2  inches.  8. 
Theheight  of  thetunret  is  SS  foote.  11.  The  lights  into  the  tree  is  16; 
18b.  The  ateppa  to  goe  up*  is  42«  1 9*  The  seat  above  the  stepps  six  may  sttt  on, 
and  foniid  about  roome  tbrlbiireteefie  lAOor^.  All  the  way  vou  soe  up  within 
the  boUow  tiee.^'  (/\irAv'«  Hampsieady  fi,  B^,)  About  tne  time  that  the 
ei^nmng  waa  puMidied,  a  number  of  rhymes  were  printed  6n  the  subject  of 


tbtt  tree,  some  of  them'  by  Robert  Codrington ;  ahd  others  were  printed  by 
£.  Cotea,  and  were  *^  to  be  given  or  void  in  the  Hollow  Trcfe  at  Hampstead.^ 
Heilar'a  engraviDg  appears  sluo  to  have  been  sold  at  the  tree.  Nine  elm  trees, 
•tandJaKon  Hempstead  Heath  in  1805,  were  celebrated  in  a  poeni  bv  Edward 
Cose,  £aq.,  pubnshed  in  ^at  year*  (IM*,  p.  40.)  In  It  manuscript  lent  to 
Profesaor  Martyn  by  Craven  Ord,  Esq.,  of  Purser'^  Cross,  and  probisbfy 
writteo  by  Oldya  (the  translator  of  (kmdenU  BHUtnma,  who.  died  in  1761;, 
memion  is  made  of  sevefel  remarkable  elms.  One  at  Charlton,  in  Kent, 
about  which  it  is  said  Horn  Fair  was  kept,  spread's  yards  on  every  side;  the 
height  was  about  10  yards,  but  the  trunk  not  above  i  ft.  in  diameter.  One  of 
Sir  Ffancii  Bacon's  elms,  in  Oray's  Inn  walks,  phinted  in  160(H  was  felled, 
apoQ  a  suspected  decay,  in  1720  or  1726,  and  was  12ft.  round;  \fB  head 
coatatned  46  ft.  of  timber.  In  1750,  not  above  eight  trees  of  hifi  planring  were 
left.  They  vrerepfauited  in  1600.  At  Fottiam  are,  oT'were,  some  elms  planted 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward  VI. ;  and  one  at  Richmond,  said  to  be  planted  bv 
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a  courtier  of  King  Henry  VII.,  whilst  that  king  kept  hu  couK  di«e,  and  yet 
(in  Oldys's  time)  in  its  prime.  The  row  of  elms  on  that  side  of  the  Hall  in 
St.  JamEs'tPark  next  to  the  palace  ore  some  of  them  about  160  jeara  of  age. 
One,  which  stood  at  the  upper  end,  turning  to  the  Green  Park,  being  blown 
down,  was  found  to  be  above  60  (I.  in  height,  and  near  12  ft.  in  circumference 
near  the  root.  They  are  now  (in  1805)  considerably  more  than  SOO  yean 
old ;  but  very  few  are  remaining  |ii]  1836,  none],  and  those  very  much  de- 
cayed. Two  elms,  at  St.  John's  Coll^,  Oxford,  were  sizeable  trees  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Stately  rows  of  elms,  at  Hillhall,  in  Essex,  are  said 
toliave  been  planted  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  (Mart.  Afiil.)  On  tbeS9th 
of  November,  1836,  some  of  Ihe  largest  elms  in  St.  James's  Park,  and 
also  in  Kensington  Gardens,  were  blown  down  during  a  tremendous  hur- 
ricane, which  made  dreadful  havock  among  large  trees  in  most  parts  of 
Bnglund.  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  qccount  of  Monmouthshire,  mentions  an  ancient 
elm  at  Rasland  Castle,  which  was  28  (i,  5  in.  in  drciimfereDce  near  the  root 
{Ibid.)  Mr.  Boutcher  informs  us  that  he  sold  a  line  of  Enslish  elms,  about 
60  in  number,  at  a  guinea  a  tree,  at  24  years'  growth  :  they  were  about 
18  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  above  ground,  and  40  (t.  high.  It  is  probably  the 
tree  mentioncl  in  the  above  quotation  from  Mnrtyn's  Miller,  aa  haviiw  b«en 
planted  by  a  courtier  of  Henry  VII.,  that  Mr.  Jesse  alludes  tn  in  the  Sdscries 
of  his  GlraruTifii.  He  says,  "At  the  north-west  angle  of  Richmond  Green  may 
now  be  seen  the  trunk  of  an  ancient  elm,  called  the  Queen's  Elm,  from 
having,  it  is  saffl,  been  alavourite  tree  of  Queen  Elizabeth's.  Some  kind  hand, 
with  equal  good  taste  and  feeling,  has  planted  ivy  round  its  naked  trunk  j  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Richmond,  much  to  their  credit,  have  protected  it  from 
injury  by  surrounding  it  with  a  paled  fence.  The  ivv  has  thriven,  and  the 
lately  naked  trunk  is  now  richly  covered  with  a  vercbnt  mantle."  (p.  S68.) 
Mr.  Jease  also  mentions  an  elm  tree  in  Hampton  Court  Pork,  callol  King 
Charles's  Swing,  which,  he  says,  "  is  ciuious  from  its  size  and  shape.  At  Sft. 
from  the  ground,  it   measures  38  (t.  in  circumference. ...  It  in,  puriiaps,  not 
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generally  known,  that  one  of  the  elm  trees  standing  near  the  entrance  of  the 
passage  leading  to  Spring  Gardens  w&s  planted  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
brother  to  Charles  I.  As  that  unfortunate  monarch  was  walking  with  his 
guards  from  St.  James's  to  Whitehall,  on  the  morning  of  his  execution,  he 
turned  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  mentioned  the  circumstance,  at  the  same 
time  Dointing  out  the  tree."    (Je$te*s  Glean,,  2d  series,  p.  273.) 

Pine's  Elm,  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucester,  between  Cheltenham  and  Tewkesbury, 
was,  in  1783,  the  finest  tree  of  the  species  in  the  county.  It  was  then  mea^ 
sored  by  Marshall,  and  found  to  girt  16ft.  at  the  smallest  part  of  the  trunk. 
It  was  between  70  ft.  and  80  ft.  high,  and  its  head  proportionably  wide. 

The  Chipstead  Elm,  in  Kent,  figured  by  Strutt,was  60  ft.  high,  and  contained 
268  ft.  of  timber.  Its  trunk  was  covered  with  ivy,  and  the  tree  appeared  very 
luxuriant  when  Mr.  Strutt  made  his  drawing ;  but,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  as 
we  were  informed  by  J.  Polhill,  Esq.,  the  tree  did  not  put  forth  its  leaves,  and 
it  stood  throughout  the  following  summer  a  leafless  trunk.  The  elms  at 
Moneewell,  in  Oxfordshire,  a  place  celebrated  by  Leland  for  its  "  faire  woodes," 
are  also  engraved  by  Strutt.  The  largest  is  79  ft.  high,  14  ft.  in  circumference 
at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  the  diameter  of  the  head  65  ft.,  and  it  contains  250  ft. 
of  solid  timber.  About  the  centre  of  a  group  of  these  elms  stands  an  urn, 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  two  highly  valued  friends  of  the  possessor  in  1830, 
who  was  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and  whom,  Mr.  Strutt  observes, "  it  was  de- 
lightful to  contemplate  wandering,  in  his  90th  year,  amidst  shades  with  which 
he  was  almost  coeval,  and  which  in  freshness  and  tranquillity  afibrded  most 
suitable  emblems  of  his  own  green  and  venerable  old  age."  In  Ireland,  the 
dimensions  of  several  elms  are  recorded  by  Hayes,  whicn,  though  the  specie? 
is  not  named,  we  think  belong  to  [/,  camp^stris.  Near  Arklow,  at  Shelton, 
an  elm  had  a  trunk  5  fl.  4  in.  in  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  At 
Luttrelstown,  an  elm  by  the  road  side  girted  18  ft.  10  in.  at  the  ground,  and 
had  a  straight  trunk  40  ft.  high.  In  the  county  of  Kildare  stood  an  elm,  which, 
till  the  year  1762,  was,  perhaps,  the  finest  tree  of  the  species  in  the  world. 
The  diameter  of  the  head,  taxen  from  the  extremities  of  the  lower  branches, 
exceeded  34  yards ;  but  in  the  end  of  that  year  the  two  principal  arras  fell  from 
the  trunk  in  one  night,  apparently  from  their  own  weight,  as  the  weather  was 
perfectly  calm.  The  timber  contained  in  these  branches  alone  sold  for  5  guineas. 
In  this  situation  the  tree  continued  till  the  winter  of  1776,  when  a  violent  storm 
tore  up  the  whole  by  the  roots,  with  a  great  mass  of  soil  and  rock  adhering  to 
them.  Some  time  previous  to  this  the  trunk  had  been  carefiiUy  measured, 
and  was  found  to  be  38  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference.  It  had  been  hollow  for 
some  years ;  and  the  value  of  its  timber  by  no  means  answered  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  sale  of  its  two  branches  in  1762.  We  have 
nothing  certain  as  to  its  age ;  but  tradition  supposes  it  to  have  been  planted 
by  the  monks  of  St.  Wolstan,  some  time  before  the  dissolution  of  that  mo- 
nastery, which  happened  in  the  year  1538.  An  elm  at  Carton,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  is  14ft.  Sin.  round  near  the  bottom,  diminishing  like  the 
abaft  of  a  Doric  column,  and  being  13  ft.  in  circumference  at  16ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  containing  1 69  cubic  feet  of  timber. 

StatkUca.  BMUttng  Treea.  V'lmtu  campittHt  l»  tke  Enpirom  qfLantkm,  At  Hinn  Houm,  Euex, 
it  ia  88  ft.  hlKb,  dunneter  of  tb«  trunk  6  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  73  ft.  In  the  Fulham  Nunery»  70  jean 
pUnted,  It  ia  fiO  ft.  high.  At  York  Hoiiae,  Twickenham,  ISO  yean  planted.  It  ia  90  ft.  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3|  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  60  ft. 


diameter  of  the  trank  51ft.,  and  of  the  bead  79  ft.  In  the  lale  of  Wight,  in  Wilkina*a  Nunery,  35 
rmn  old*  It  it  50  ft.  higb.  In  SomerMUbire,  at  Leigh  Court,  at  ia  iX)&  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
HtLf  and  of  the  he^  6l>ft. ;  another,  H'yeara  planted,  la  50  ft.  higb  :  at  Nettleoombe,  810  years  old, 
U  ia  iOOft.  higb,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  57  ft.  In  Surrey,  at  Farnham  Caatic, 
it  la  96  ft.  higb,  diameter  of  the  trunk  7a  9in.,  and  of  the  bead  85  ft. ;  at  St  Anne'a  Hili.  it  is  82  ft. 
bigb,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  64  ft. ;  at  Claremont,  it  ia  100  ft  high,  diameter 
«r  the  trunk  6  ft.,  and  of  the  head  85  ft.  In  Suaaex,  at  Cowdry,  it  ia  45  ft.  hl^h,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  4  ft.  10  in. ;  and  at  Parham  Park,  there  are  aoroe  fine  snecimena.  In  IViltahire,  at  Wardour 
Caatle,  50  ycnn  planted,  it  ia  70  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  head  4£  ft. 
U.  amiptstHi  North  ^  London.    In  Bedfoidahtre,  at  Flitwick  House,  it  ia  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
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Illisbft.  ti%hi  (UunMnar  the  trunk  gn.wd  orThc  heild  MIL    lii  benUththli 


n.    In  Bucliin^huD>niTc,  ml  Tmoii  Hdum,  40  jVi^  ^Itd 
Id  DenUththlrr.  *l  Uuibcd 


L  InFllnnbtrr.uamli^ni, 

1,  MlMl  UM  dilllK«4 — —■ ■ ' 

.Dft.  hith.dluDttc 

the  heia  lien.  In 
•Ur.  It  l>  ^n.  bi|l 


U(h,  MiMl  Um  diiia^af  the  tnin£  3  ft.  9  in. 

•■9uft.hith,<ll 
ortheheiaitt 


"  St"^'^ '!  ■**■ 


Ch 

^n,  coalihiiDC«3t«l)tcfC< 
Lricoitenliln,  M  DtanbifK  . 
Iil>  91  n.  h1(h,  dkuBMer  of  the  trunk  7t  R.. 
■Bd  <K  the  BeHl  M  ft.  In  0]iriicd>hlr<,U 
Tew.  le  jetn  plmltd.  U  It  H IL  fai^.  The 
pUntUloiw  ben  lu»  lieai  nude  wlih  nut 
em  bj  Ih*  pni[cMar,  Uuthew  Bolloa, 


St(iai4aleCaurt,7D7«nDM,ill>SSft.bl«h. 
In  Ridconhlre,  41  MutUuih  Cutle.  SO 
reui  plutad.  It  U  70ft.  hlgb,  dluneter  of 


Kn  pluud,  K  li  K  ft.  blfli  1  It  wbler 
I:,  b  rem  plinleri,  It  li  U  R,  hlab.    In 
Wuaickabin,  It  CDombe  AHwr,  wE  jmn 


lilllar  Abbey,  T  f  can  planted,  II  ii  IG  ft.  hlih.  In  Won 
(d.  IlitiSn.  blah  i  al  Cnnmc,  IDO  rein  old.  It  l>  115  ft.  L. 
'--'10ft.;  (l  Vk«l^.  It  rnin  pUnted,  It  UKR.Iil«h. 


V(irtAli*.ilS«udluPuk,l[|»l08ahigh,  _ .. ,  .     .. 

«efe  (h*  a'nTd.  Wiw,,Tolxlp.  n.]:  at  SprslborauBli  Hall,  tbera )•  u  elmBOft.  bin 
or  the  trunk  51  ft, and  of  the  bead  IlJft.,  uhlch  !•  u!il  to  tie  the  Knat  In  Enebnd. 
-  V.tampJitAtMlJUBitircmqf  E-llibmrgk.  AtNeKtwnleAbber,  It  laSft.  hlfh, 
lh*lninllKft.»[n.,aDd  sT  the  Read  14  ft.  i  at  Cramnnd  Hnuie,  II  K  TOft.  high,  Ilu 
trunk  «ft.,>ad  or  the  baklS4ft.i  u  Dalmeni  Park.  H  la  BO  ft  hl(h,  the  dlaoHler  a  me  nna 
4ft..  and  or  the  heed  CS  ft. ;  at  Bunton  Kihik,  il  ii  al  ft  hith,  the  dUiniMeTDr  the  trunk  Sft  Sin.. 
widiiftheheiidKlft.1  HaiherU  lODft.  high,  with  a  trunk  Ull.  in  diameleri  at  C^igaT  Hciuee,  Itla 
§Oft.  Ufh,  dianMV  «r  Iha  trunk  4  ft.,  end  at  the  heu)  flO  ft. 

V.ampdtlrM&mii^E-IMmrilL  In  ATrdilre.at  KilknTui,7S  Itui  pUnud.it  U  goft.  bifh, 
dUiBeteroribetruBk3n.,endarthehMd«ift.  In  KiRudtirl«h>,>t3t.  M*r;-ilile.  It  U  80(1.  hich. 
dlu>et*cortb*tniDk«ft..udo<thehe«IMft.  In  Hiddliutowhlr*.  al  Yeater,  100  reua  pUnlcd. 
ltlla«ft.hl^,dt(aie(eTor  the  trunk  3ft.  9  in.,  and  or  the  head  Sin.;  at  I'jnnlngham.  It  Ii4en. 
high  dUia«eri<rt)Htn»kSft.5m..HHlorthehevl4Ba      In  Renmnblie.  at  E»klne  Uouae. 

8flft.hi|h,  j^MIB  orthe  trunk  Sft,  and  or  IbcbulMft.  ' 

U.  ivmiiltii  HoM  cf  EdMmnk.  In  Banffihire.  at  Ontdon  Caitle,  It  U  Wft.  high,  iIlanKter  el 
■IxliunkSft  4ln.,aBdarthataH2TSft.i  at  Cullen  Hnoie,  II  li  89 ft.  hlab,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
9ft.,  and  Df  the  head  90  ft.    la  Fltablre,  at  Djraart  Hnua^  ia  one  70  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  Eft  In 

3lD.,uKl'<ir  the  hnd  £1  ft.  In  fortanhlre.  al  CortachT  Caule,  IM  Venn  old,  it  u  70  ft.  hi^ 
dtantUrur  the  trunk  U  ft,  and  or  the  brad  4srt.  In  Fenliiblre,  a(  Tajmuulb,  JO  r""  plated.  H 
l>MR.hle«i  anotherlilWreanold,  and  40ft  blib,  dlameUn-nT  the  trunk  8ft,  and  ofthe  biad 
Tfft.    InRswehJn^at  firWiuCMIla,ltli7£ft.hl«li,  diameter  of  th*  trunk  4IL,  ud  of  the  had 

U,  cwa^iAiila/nteKrf.  In  the  aiameiln  BoUolc  Garden. »  nwi  nlanlid.  It  li  50  ft.  high.  Ike 
dlauMafortbctninliliR.,  aadortbehaad  SDft-j  at  T(nBai«.  II  ItJOft.  hbfa,  dlamWr  of  the 
ltuBkULft.,andortheEeHl4ilt.  In  Kllkmni,  at  Mount  Juliet,  IIU  lOSft.  high,  diameter  aftbe 
lnnk7ft.4liL,aBla(thekariMft.  In  KIniri  Counli, at ChaiterlHe  i^irM,  45 ran  pUalad,  It  i> 
KSfkhlfh.dlameteror  th*  trunk  4ft.  Rhi.,  and  of  the  headSSA.  lnIbeeoiuitTorDn«,at  Hout 
Stewart,  fb nan  plaatod,  it  l(M  ft.  M«h,  diaDetfrorthatninkSR.4ln..andor  IhebMdaglli  at 
BaD^leadr.lWnart  old, ilia  tOft.hi9i,  In  Perman^, al Flnreim Cwirt,  W r~n  FkuiMd,  ft  li 
TOft.hl|h.  lafl>lwn,atCaol»,ltli«>ft.Ugh,diani<«rorth*uunk9n..  and  ortbeha^Wft. 
InSUinat  HakreeCMtleiltlaMlkhlah,  diaoielar  orthe  tninkSlR..  andorthebaaaWR. 

(J.  onawdKrA  M  ^tmee.  Al  NanUa.  In  the  nurHrr  oT  M.  De  NeiilirH.  «0  T<an  old.  Ilia  TO  ft. 
hIgN  Ibadiamatater  lbttisnkaft.iln  the  Botanic  Garden  at  AnuH^ai,  40  roatiotd.tt  It  40n. 
hlfh,  Ih*  diameter  or  the  trunk  S  ft.,  and  sf  the  head  soft. 

V.  tamiifiMHii  Qermami.  In Saioni, at  W»rllti_eO  ran  old.it  it\SOft.  high,  with  a  Irmklft. 
In-dltnelK.  In  Batai1a,ln  the  BotanleOtrden,  llnld,B4nart  old.it  UMft.hl(b.wllbatn  ' 
1  ft.  In  diameter.    In  AuBtla.aI  Vlanna,  in  tbeLaxenbug  Garden,  199  jeart  o(iLlllt4aR.  hi 


aKenbaTg  Oardan,  199  nan  oM,  It  i 
ft-i  atKci|>eBMl,49nannU,Klt» 
■'■  ■      ■    -inthegaidw 

I  It  tSlL  high 


SOft-i  at  KopeBMl,  49  nan  old,  K  ft »  ft.  high,  the 
oruiencadiBfl.  j  at  HadmClatf.in  thefaidMofBaraa  Ladai,49 
a  Inink  Uin.  Indlametar,  ami  thedUaaalat  'oT  the  bead  lift.     In 


uidotthabead*ift.i  In  the  Phueo  lad, « 

41n..  and  oT  the  facta  39  ft. 

mpiitri'MtMli.    In  LombardT.  at  MonA.  ttjean  plantad.  It  la  75ft.  high;  I 
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Cownnerdal  SiatiiHct.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurieries,  from  Sft.  to  4  ft. 
high  are  20f .  per  hundred,  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  hieh  36f . ;  the  striped-leaved 
▼arietj  50f .  per  hundred.  At  Bollwyller,  laq^e  plants  are  1  franc  each ;  and 
at  New  York,  37|  cents. 

t  2.  (7.  (c.)  suBBRO^SA  Mamch.    The  corlsfharked  Elm. 


UeiUlfieaikm,    Ebr.  Arbi,  14SL ;  WUId.  Sfn  PL,  pi  1384. ;  Baumx.,  991. ;  Hoit  FL  Aiutr..  1.  a  3fi8. 
Ens.  Bot^  c.  2161. }  EngL  Fl,  2.  pi  81. ;  Hook.  Br.  fl.,  p.  141.  i  UndL  SynopL,  piSa6L ;  Mackay  Fl 
Hihera.,  p«.  1.  pi  241. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 


U.  emiop^ftrit  fVaodw.  Med.  Bot,  1 1S7. ;  U.  camp^ttrit  and  ThmhtitU  Du  Ham, 
Arti,  2.  pi  387.  t  Ida  ;  U.  TulgatiMima  fMio  Ikto  §cUbn  Ger.  Emac.,  I48a  £,  IfaA  %«i,  468. ;  U. 
""«"»*»»  Com.  EpiLt  t.  7a,  upper  Hg. ;  oommoo  Efan  TVee,  Himt.  BweL  ^,  p.  119 ;  I'Omie  lAkg^, 
l*Ome  ftmceux,  Fr. 
Bmgrmfhuu.  Snf.  Bot,  1 2161. ;  Hayne,  t.  28. ;  Wood.  Med.  Bot.  1 197. ;  Du  Ham.  Arfai,2.  t  lOa ; 
flath.  Valgr.,L  pi  ISa  £ »  <nir>i;^.  124a  ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Jatt  Volume. 

^fec,  Char.^  ij^c.  Leaves  pointed,  rough,  doubly  and  sharply  serrated.  Flowers 
stalked,  4f— ^5-cleft.  I^mara  almost  orbicular,  deeply  cloven,  glabrous. 
Branches  spreading;  their  bark  corky.  {SinUh  Eng.  Fl.)  Taller  and 
more  spreadms  than  the  common  English  elm.  Bark, 
when  a  year  old,  covered  with  verv  fine  dense  cork, 
in  deep  fissures ;  whence  the  specinc  name,  stiberdsa, 
first  given  by  Moench,  and  adopted  by  Ehrhart. 
Leaves  rough  on  both  sides,  more  rounded,  and  twice 
or  thrice  as  large  as  in  U.  camp^stris ;  very  unequal 
at  the  base,  strongly,  sharply,  and  doubly  serrated, 
hairy  beneath,  with  dense  broad  tufts  at  the  origin  of 
the  transverse  ribs.  Flowers  much  earlier  than  the 
foliage,  stalked,  reddish,  with  4  or  5  rounded  segments, 
and  as  many  stamens,  with  dull  purple  anthers.  Sa- 
mara nearly  orbicular,  with  a  deep  sinus  reaching  to 
the  place  of  the  seed.  (Sm.  Eft^L  FL)  A  very  marked 
kinaof  elm,but  evidently  a  variety  of  U,  camp^stris; 
and  we  should  have  included  it  among  the  varieties  of  that  species,  had  there 
not  been  some  very  distinct  subvarieties  of  it,  which,  we  think,  may  be  more 
conveniently  kept  by  themselves;  and  because  we  should,  for  the  same 
reason,  have  been  obliged  to  include  U.  major,  also,  under  U,  camp^trii^, 
it  bein^,  in  our  opinion,  as  much  a  variety  of  that  species  as  U.  Buber6sa. 
It  vanes  exceedingly  in  the  character  of  its  corky  bark ;  sometimes  being 
deeply  furrowed,  and  sometimes  much  less  so.  It  also  varies  much  in  the 
character  of  its  head ;  being  sometimes  low,  loose,  and  spreading,  as  re» 
presented  in  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume ;  and  sometimes  being  tall  and 
narrow.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  U,  montana,  or  by  hiyers  or  suckers. 

Varieties, 

S  U.  (c,y  s,  1  vulgarii,  U,  suberdsa  Hort,  Dwr.  The  Dutch  cork^barked 
Elm.  — This,  except  the  American  elm  and  the  Canterbury  seedling 
(U.  montiUia  mdjor  glabra),  is  the  quickest^owing  of  any  that 
Mr.  Masters  cultivates.  It  is,  moreover,  valuable,  on  account  of  its 
crowing  well  upon  the  Kentish  chalks ;  and  it  keeps  its  leaf  till 
Tate  in  the  autumn.  It  is  a  tree  of  large  growth :  many  of  the  elms 
at  Windsor  are  of  this  kind. 

¥  U.  (r.)  #.  ^fitiit  varie^aHt  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  U,  suber6sa  varicdkta 
Hort,  Dur, ;  is  precisely  like  the  last,  except  in  its  variegation.  Air. 
Blasters  has  seen  a  few  of  very  large  dimensions ;  and  there  is  one  in  the 
grounds  of  O.  May,  Esq.,  Strood  House,  H^me,  remarkable  for  its 
size  and  beauty. 

3  U.  (c.)  «.  3  alha^  U,  suberosa  &lba  Matiert,  —  A  lower  tree,  of  more 
compact  growth,  than  the  two  preceding  varieties ;  and  often  growing 
into  an  oval,  or  rather  cone-shaped,  head.  Young  shoots  pubescent. 
Foliage  thickly  set.  Bark  much  wrinkled,  and  becoming  white 
with  age.  Fine  specimens  of  this  are  growing  in  Lee  Park,  near 
Cantert>ury. 
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I  U.  (f.)  f.  4  erMa  LotU.  Catted.  183  baa  a  t>Il  narrow  bnd,  ro- 
■embliog  that  of  the  Corniah  ehn ;  but  dtfimng  from  that  tree  in 
having  much  hroader  leaTea,  and  a  corky  bark. 

T  U.  (c.)  ».  5  var.  The  broad4aiTed  Hertfordahire  Rim,  Wood,  nnraery- 
man  at  Huntingdon.  —  The  shoots  show  some  tendency  to  become 
corky,  which,  in  our  opinion,  determtnes  thi*  rariety  to  bekmg  to 
U.  (c.)  suberosa,  radier  than  to  C'.  montlna  or  U.  (m.)  glabn. 

X  U.  (c.)  i.  6  TOT.  The  nairow-leared  Hertfordshire  Elm.  tVoal. — 
Leaves  and  shoota  differing  Tery  little  &om  those  of  U.  camptoria. 

UlUUa.    TiM  lufcM  tHca  oT  V.  <c.)  HibniiM.  la  (bi  «Ttnai  af  Lnodoa,  an  at  Hi 

I ._.n i-iu.  udla  KtuiDdoo  Gudni.    In  IXincublr^  *l  Mtftwr  tat,  tn 

lukpole  Cain,  ■  tree  9)  nan  |il~~ 
jILbifhi  UwAaDHUrV  tb*  mo: 


CoMmerdal  StaHitici.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nunerics,  tianaplanted, 
3ft.  high, 50(.  per  thousand;  at  BoUwyller,  I  franc  each,  and  the  vati^ated 
variety  2  franc* ;  M  New  York,  75  centa.  - 

The  greater,  or  Dutch  cori-baried.  Elm. 
L  n,a.p. 


EHgtarhiga.  E^L  \ 
and  Hi*  plats  Dfthii 
fjpm.   Char.,   ^c.      Leaves   rough,  unequally   and  rather   bluntly   serrated. 

nowert  nevly  sessile,  4<left.     SunBra  obovate,  slightly  cloven,  glabrous. 

Branches  droophig,  thrir  bark  coi^y.  (Smith.)   The  branches  spreu  widely, 

in  a  drooping  manner,  and  their  bark  is  rugged,  and 

much  more  corky  than  ^en  the  forgoing.     Leaves  on 

abort  thick  stalks,  larger  and  more  bluntly  serrated  than 

the  last ;  rough  on  both  sides,  especially  beneath ;  but 

the  hairy  tufts  at  the  oivin  of  each  transverse  Hb  are 

very  small,     Segments  ofthe  calyx  short  and  rounded. 

Stamens  4.    Samara  obovate,  with  a  very  small  rounded 

sinus,  not  reaching  half  so  far  as  the  teed.  (Id.)    This 

appears  to  be  the  kind  brought  over  by  William  UL 

from  Holland ;  which,  from  its  quick  growth,  was,  at  I 

first,  much  used  for  hedges,  and  formal  rows  of  clipped   ' 

trees ;  but,  when  the  Dutch  taste  in  gardening  declmed, 

the  tree  was  no  longer  cultivated ;    as  its  wood  was  ^ 

found  very  inferior  to  that  of  most  other  kinds  of  elm.  ^ 

The  elm  trees  in  the  old  part  of  Kensington  Gardens, 

near  the  palace,  are  of  this  kind  :  many  of  them  are  upwards  of  70  ft.  in 

height ;  and  a  number,  which  have  been  blown  down  in  different  winters 

since  1816,  were  constantly  found  rotten  at  the  heart.    He  Dutch  ebn  is 

proparated  by  layera,  and  grafting  on  the  L'.  montina.     I^ice  as  of  tbe 

preceding  kind. 

S  4.   U.  CARPiNiro'Li*  Lmdl.     The  Hornbeam-leaved  Elm. 

1  HoolLBriL  n,  p.  14i. 
I"'""*.  Wlapaoui,  Mronglj  >Mncd,  (inplr  crwimt*,  ttrrUrf. 


*aS"fe 


>■  ttam  StntToid 


utt.  {Un^L)  : 


fZ.SS'- 
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t  5.   CT,  EFFU^SA  It^Uld,     The  tprcading-^anched  Elm. 

ideniifUMtkm.  WilkL  Atti,  3BQ. ;  Sp.  PI.,  1.  pi  13S5. )  Spreng.  Sytt Veg.,  1.  a  9d0. ;  Rflem.  ei  Schult 
SycL  Veg.,  &  a  aoa ;  Rees'a  Cycia,  Na  a ;  Fl.  Frana,  3.  p.  310. ;  Duby  ct  Dec.  Bot  GaU.,  1.  p.  4SS. 

Sunon^mrM.  If.  cill4ta  £ArA.  Arb.,  72.,  Sin.  fiu^/-  ^^iL,  2.  Pl  S3.,  incidentally  ;  Cf.  peduncuUta  Lam. 
Diet,  No.  8.,  S«mil.,  4.  p.  187. ;  U.  octAndra  ScM.  Sot.  Handb..  178.  t  07. :  I/.  fOUo  latfsalmo,  ftc, 
Bmx^  Hat.,  340. :  l^  lie^vi*  Pal.  Rom.,  vol.  1.  p.  75. ;  rOrme  pedoncul6.  fV.         r 

Engravimp.  Schk.  Handb.,  t  67. ;  Hayne,  t  S9.  ;  our  fig.  1242. ;  and  the  iilatei  of  this  tree  lo  our 
laat  Volinn& 

Spec,  Chttr.^S^c,  Leaves  mostly  resembling  those  of  the  U,  montana,  but 
qiiite  smooth  on  the  upper  side ;  unequal  at  the  base,  doubly  serrated. 
Flowers  on  drooping  stalks.  Stamens  in  a  flower  6 — B.  Samara  elliptic, 
deeply  cloven,  strongly  fringed  with  coarse  dense  hairs.  {Smith  in  Reeis 
Ci/cL,  and  in  Eng,  FL)  A  native  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  the  Caucasus ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  When  it  was  intro- 
duced is  uncertain. 

Description^  <Jt.  This  species  is  very  distinct,  even  when  the  tree  is  bare 
of  leaves,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  winter  tree  of  it,  in  our  last  Volume, 
with^at  of  U.  montana  major  depicted  at  the  same  season.  In  spring  and 
summer,  it  is  equally  marked  by  the  long  droop- 
ing peduncles  of  its  flowers,  and  its  hairy  sa- 
maras. It  expands  its  leaves,  according  to  M. 
De  Foucault,  at  least  three  weeks  sooner  than 
any  other  kind  of  elm,  and  a  month  sooner 
than  some  of  the  varieties.  Its  leaves  are 
large,  and  of  a  beautiful  light  shining  green. 
The  trunk  resembles  that  of  C/^  montana  more 
than  that  of  U.  campestris ;  forming  numerous 
branches,  and  a  spreading  head.  The  buds  are 
long,  sharply  pointed,  and  greenish  ;  while  in 
the  27.  campestris  they  are  short,  obtuse,  and 
covered  witn  greyish  hairs.  (Annates  Fores~ 
tieret  for  18 1 1 .)   It  is  a  native  of  Russia,  where 

it  becomes  a  large  tree ;  and  has  a  much  wider  "^'^^  12^9 

geographical  range  than,  U»  campestris,  being,  it  would  appear,  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  European  elms ;  and  it  has  been  found  in  the  forests  near  Soissons, 
and  in  some  other  parts  of  France.  The  first  botanist  who  mentioned  this 
tree  was  Pallas ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  it  was  described,  at  length,  by  M. 
Fougeroux  de  Bondaroy,  in  the  Memoires  de  CAcademie  des  Sciences  for  1784. 
Pallas  states  that  the  wood  is  very  hard  and  durable,  and  that  it  is  used  in 
Russia  for  all  the  purposes  that  the  common  elm  is  employed  for  in  Europe. 
Bondaroy  says  that  this  sort  of  elm  is  very  common  by  the  road  side,  between 
Villars  Cotterets  and  Paris;  and  also  between  that  city  and  Creasy.  It 
comes  into  leaf  15  or  20  days  before  the  common  elm,  and  it  grows  much 
faster.  The  head  is  more  spreading  than  that  of  the  common  elm ;  and  its 
berk,  instead  of  being  furrowed,  is  smooth.  On  the  whole,  he  says,  the  trees 
are  so  different  in  their  general  appearance,  that  they  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  even  witnout  their  leaves.  The  colour  of  the  young 
wood,  the  buds,  and  the  size,  colour,  and  serrature  of  the  leaves,  are  re- 
maricabl^  like  those  of  the  Huntingdon  elm ;  from  which  circumstance  this 
species  is  probably  more  nearly  allied  to  U,  montana  than  to  U.  campestris. 
Ajs  a  tree  of  ornament,  it  is  well  worth  cultivating  for  the  beautv  of  its 
leaves,  for  the  distinct  character  of  its  spray  in  winter,  and,  indeed,  for  jts 
general  appearance  at  all  seasons.    In  British  nurseries,  it  is  propagated  by 

C fling  on  U,  montana.  There  are  handsome  young  trees  of  it  in  the 
ndon  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  and  there  is  a  tree  of  it  at  White 
Knights,  in  front  of  the  mansion,  which  is  63  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  22  in.,  and  of  the  head  70  ft.  This  tre^  we  are  informed  by  the  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Ward,  flowers,  but  does  not  ripen  seeds,  on  which  account  it 
would  appear  to  be  allied  to  U.  camp^tris ;  but,  though  its  roots  run  very 
near  the  surface,  it  never  throws  up  a  single  sucker,  and  hence  it  would  seem 
to  belong  rather  to  17.  montana.     There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

4    y      J, 
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S  6.  U.  MONTANA  Bttuh,    The  mountain,  Scoich^  or  Wych,  Blm. 

IdeniMcaUon.    Bauh.  Pin.,  487. ;  With.  BoL.  «79. ;  Sm.  ^igLBot,  t.  lap,}  EbgL  FL,  S.  pu  SS.:  Hook. 
Brit  FL,  |k  14fiL ;  Lindl.  Synop.,  pi  8S7.  i    ll«clui7*i  FL  Hlbeni.  PL,  1.  p.  241. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd. 

1836. 
S^mmmHei.   U. gOOira  Hiid$., ed.  1., 95. ;  U. effbta SOik,, gJ.^Mboi, 55. ;  T. acMva MKT. DfcT., Na SL ; 

U.nikdtL  Ekrk. ;'  IT.  camp^ttre  mtld.  Sp.  PL,  ^  1384.,  Ft  Jkm.,  1 63S.,    iTiMb.,  109.,  I^gilcroof, 

lOM.;  WvcNHaael  of  otd  authors.  ... 

Emgravings,    EogL  Bot,  1 1887. ;  FL  Dan.,  t  63SL ;  and  the  plates  of  soese  of  the  raileties  in  our 

last  VoTume. 

^ffc.  Char.f  ^c.  Leaves  pointed,  rough,  broad,  and  doubly  serrated.  Flowers 
on  longish  peduncles  loosely  tufted,  5-^6H:left.  Samara  somewhat  orbicular, 
sli^tly  cloven,  naked.  Branches  drooping  at  their  extremities ;  their  bark 
smooth  and  even.  (SmUh,  ada[)ted.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Britain,  and  of 
various  parts  of  Europe ;  flowering  in  April  and  May,  and  ripening  its  seeds 
in  June. 

Varieties.  The  varieties  of  the  Scotch  elm  are  extremely  distinct,  and  very 
handsome  trees,  some  well  worth  cultivating  in  a  useful,  and  others  in  an 
ornamental,  point  of  view. 

A.  7\mber  TVeet. 

T  U.  m.  1  vulgdrit.  — Tree  spreading ;  seldom  exceeding  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  in 
height,  except  when  drawn  up  by  other  trees. 

t  U.  m.  2  rugosa  Masters,  U.  rugosa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. — Bark  reddish 
brown,  cracking  into  short  regular  pieces,  very  like  that  of  il^cer 
campestre.  Tree  of  spreading  growth,  and  moderate  size.  A  tree 
with  this  name  attached  to  it,  m  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Oarden,  has  much  smaller  and  rougher  leaves  than  the  species,  and 
they  are  of  a  deeper  green.  The  tree  is  of  upright  growth,  and  is, 
probably,  not  identical  with  the  U,  m.  rugdsa  of  Mr.  Masters. 

2  U.  m.  3  major  Masters. — The  tree  is  of  upright  and  rapid  growth,  with 
few  branches ;  and,  in  some  stages,  approaching  the  nabit  of  the 
common  Scotch  ehn,  but  of  a  more  tapering  form.     The  leaves  fall 
almost  a  month  sooner  than  those  of  the  following  sort.     There  is  a 
very  handsome  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Oarden,  which  we  have  figured  in  our  last  Volume,  and  which  we 
have  no  doubt  is  identical  with  the  kind  described  by  Mr.  Masters. 
It  loses  its  leaves,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  uardeo,  bdbre 
any  other  species  or  variety, 
t  U.  m.  4  minor  Masters,  as  compared  with  U,  m.  roljor,  is  of  a  more 
branching  and  spreading  habit,  of  lower  growth,  with  more  twiggy 
shoots ;  and  these  are  more  densely  clothed  with  leaves,  which  are 
retained  long  in  the  autumn. 
t  U.  nt.  5  cebennSnsis  Hort.    The  Cevennet  J?/m.— There  is  a  tree  of  thb 
variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which,  in  1834,  was 
)2ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted.     Its  habit  is  spreading,  like 
that  of  U.m.  vulgaris ;  but  it  appears  of  much  less  vigorous  growth. 
t  U.  m.  6  nigra,  U.  nigra  Lodd.  Cat.,  the  black  Irish  Elm,  is  a  spreading 
tree,  with  the  habit  of  U.  montana  vulgaris,  but  with  much  smaller 
leaves.   It  is  by  some  considered  as  a  variety  of  U.  camp^tris ;  but, 
as  it  ripens  seeds  in  Ireland,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  belongs  to 
what  may  be  called  the  seed-bearing  section  of  the  genus^  and,  con* 
sequently,  to  U.  montana. 
t  \3.m,l  ausirdSi  Hort. —  The  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Gku'den  has  rather  smaller  leaves,  and  a  more  pendulous 
habit  of  growth,  than  the  species ;  but  it  does  not  ^pear  to  be  dif- 
ferent in  any  other  respect. 

B.  Omamenial  or  curioui  VarieHet. 

¥  U.  m,  8  pSnduh  ;  U.  p^ndula  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  U.  glabra  deciim- 
bens  Hort.  Dur. ;  U.  horizontals  Hort. ;  U.  rubra  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume.— 
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TbiB  18  a  beautiful  highly  characteristic  tree,  generally  growing  to 
one  side,  spreading  its  branches  in  a  fan-like  manner,  and  stretching 
them  out  sometimes  horizontally,  and  at  other  times  almost  per- 
pendicularly downwards,  so  that  the  head  of  the  tree  exhibits  great 
variety  of  shape.  By  some,  this  variety  is  considered  to  belong  to 
an  American  species  of  elm ;  but  from  its  large  rough  leaves,  its 
vigorous  young  wood  and  large  buds,  and,  above  all,  from  its  flower- 
ing at  the  same  time  as  U.  montana,  and,  like  it,  ripening  abundance 
of  seeds,  which  no  American  elm  whatever  does  in  Europe,  we  have 
not  a  doubt  that  it  is  a  variety  of  U.  montana.  For  particular 
situations  in  artificial  scenery  it  is  admirably  adapted :  for  example, 
for  attracting  the  eye,  and  fixing  it,  in  order  to  draw  it  away  from 
some  object  which  cannot  be  concealed,  but  which  it  is  not  de- 
sirable should  attract  notice.  There  is  a  handsome  tree  of  this 
variety  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursen^,  where,  after  being  12  years 
planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high.  One  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
was,  in  1 834,  after  being  10  years  planted,  26  ft.  high. 
¥  U.  m.  9^f^giato  Hort.,  {/.glabra  replic^ta  Hort.JDur,^  U,  F6rd«  Hort., 
U.  exoni^sis  Hort.,  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume.  The  Exeter 
Elm,  Ford's  Elm. — A  very  remarkable  variety,with  peculiarly  twisted 
leaves,  and  a  very  fastigiate  habit  of  growth.  The  leaves,  which  are 
very  hardi,  feather-nerved,  and  retain  their  deep  green  till  they  fall 
ofT,  enfold  one  side  of  the  shoots.  The  whole  nabit  of  growth  of 
of  U.  m.  fastigiata  is  remarkable;  and  it  forms  a  sin^ar  cup- 
shaped  tree,  that  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other.  Its  foliage  is 
darker  than  that  of  any  other  elm,  save  that  of  U.  c.  virens.  (See 
p.  1376.)  This  variety  was  raised  at  Exeter,  by  Mr.  Ford,  nu]> 
aeryman  there,  about  1826.  It  is  of  less  vigorous  growth  than 
the  preceding  varieties  ;  but,  being  of  a  very  marked  character,  it 
well  deserves  a  place  in  collections.  There  is  a  handsome  tree  of 
this  variety,  16  ft.  h^,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 
plants  in  most  English  nurseries. 
t  U.  iR.  10  eri^a,  ?  U.  cH spa  WiUd.  The  curledAetLved  JElm.—The  tree 
of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  is  8  ft.  or  10  ft. 
high,  and  rather  of  a  slender  and  stunted  habit  of  growth. 
Olker  Farieties,  Several  might  be  taken  from  catalogues,  both  timber 
trees  and  curious  plants ;  but  the  former,  such  as  U.  montana  vegeta  Lmdi,, 
we  think  may  be  best  classed  under  U.  m.  glabra,  and  the  latter  are  of  so 
little  merit,  that  we  hardly  think  them  woru  recording  in  this  work.  (See 
LodtL  Cat.,  ed.  1836.) 

Descriptiony  <Jt.  The  Scotch  elm  has  not  so  upright  a  trunk  as  the  English 
elm ;  and  it  soon  divides  into  long,  widely  spreading,  somewhat  drooping 
branches,  forming  a  large  spreading  tree.  It  is  ''  of  auicker  growth  than  U. 
•camp^rtris  ;  and  the  wood  is,  consequently,  far  inferior  in  hardness  and 
compactness,  and  more  liable  to  split.  The  branches  are,  in  some  individuals, 
quite  pendulous,  like  the  weeping  willow.  Their  bark  is  even ;  downy  in  a 
young  state.  Leaves  larger  than  any  of  the  foregoing;  broadly  elliptical, 
with  a  longer  copiously  serrated  point ;  rough  on  the  upper  surface,  with 
minute,  callous,  bristly  tubercles,  but  less  harsh  than  most  of  the  preceding; 
the  under  sur&ce  downy  and  paler,  with  straight,  parallel,  transverse  ribs, 
copiously  hairy  at  their  origins  and  subdivisions.  Flowers  rather  larger  and 
paler,  in  looser  tufU  than  most  of  the  species ;  each  in  5,  6,  or  7  oblong-acute 
secments,  and  as  many  broad,  rather  heart-shaped,  dark  purple  anthers.  Cap- 
sule broadly  obovate  or  ellipdcal,  and  almost  orbicular,  with  a  shallow  notch 
at  the  end,  not  extending  half  way  to  the  seed."  A  native  of  the  northern 
and  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  {Walton,)  It  is  found  in  numerous  places  in 
Britain ;  and  is  tne  most  common  elm  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  From  the  leaves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  hazel,  Gerard  tells  us  that,  in  Hampshire,  "it 
is  commonly  called  the  witch  hasell.    Old  men  affirm,"  he  adds,  *'  that,  when 
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long  bows  were  in  use,  there  were  very  many  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree; 
for  which  purpofte,  it  is  mentioDed  in  the  English  statutes  bj  this  name  of 
witch  hasell."   (  Ger.  Emac^  p.  1480.) 

It  is  only  within  the  present  centuiy  that  this  tree  has  been  much  phmted 
in  England,  though  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  its  timber  has  long  been  consi- 
dered as  next  in  valne  to  that  of  the  oak;  and  it  has,  accordingly,  been  exten- 
sively introduced  into  artificial  plantations.  It  is  very  remarkaUe  that  this 
species  seems  to  be  altogether  unknown  in  France  sind  GennaDy;  neither 
being  mentioned  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel^the  Xouueau  Qmn  d^Agnadtmre^  the 
IHcUonnaire  des  Eaux  et  FareiSf  the  Flore  Frttn^aite^  nor  even  in  Wiildenow's 
Baumzuchif  as  far  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Continental  nnrserymcn's  cata- 
logues, and  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Booth  of  Hambar|;h ;  tfaon^  by  the 
American  catalogues,  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  mto  that  cocmtry. 
It  minr  possibly,  however,  be  known  on  the  Continent  as  a  variety  of  II. 
campestris,  that  species  bdng  given  as  synonymous  with  it  in  Smith's  EmgHtk 
Flora^  on  the  authority  of  several  authors.  Indeed  some  botanists  are  of 
opinion  that  the  U.  campestris  of  IJnnaitug  is  the  U.  montana  of  modem 
botanists.  Among  the  trees  of  France  C^^lmus  montana  Baak.  is  included, 
but  this,  Bfirbel,  in  his  Xouveau  Du  Hameif  makes  synonymous  with  the  Dutch 
elm  ( U.  major),  and  with  17.  effusa  WWd,  Sir  JL  £.  Smith,  however,  con- 
siders Baulun's  figure  as  reoreaenting  U.  montana,  and  as  the  £/•  montana 
cebennensis  is  a  native  of  uie  sooth  of  France,  we  may  safely  assume  the 
species  as  being  indigenous  throughout  Europe  generally,  thoii^  not  under 
our  name  of  U,  montana. 

ProperticM  and  Uscm.  The  wych  elm,  according  to  Gerard,  was  applied  to 
various  uses  in  ancient  times.  It  was  not  only  made  into  bowa,  bat  its  bark, 
which  is  so  tough  that  it  will  strip  or  peel  off  from  the  wood  from  one  end  of 
a  bough  to  the  other  without  breaking,  was  made  into  ropes.  The  wood  was 
not  considered  so  good  for  naves  as  the  wood  of  the  common  elm,  which  then,  as 
now,  was  esteemed  superior  in  toughness  and  strength,  though  die  wood  of  the 
wych  dm  cleaved  better.  In  Scotland,  where  the  tree  abonnda,  both  naturally 
and  in  artificial  plantations,  it  weighs  less  than  the  wood  of  the  English  elm, 
and  is  more  coarse-grained.  Nevertheless,  Sang  observes,  ''it  is  always  prised 
next  to  the  wood  of  the  oak."  "  It  is  used,"  he  adds,  "  bj  the  ship-builder, 
the  boat-builder,  the  block  and  pump  maker,  the  cartwnght,  the  cabinet- 
maker, and  the  coachmaker."  The  timber,  Matthews  observes,  has  much 
sap-wood,  and  great  longitudinal  toughness;  but,  firom  the  great  quantity  of 
sap-wood,  and  want  of  l^eral  adhesion,  it  splits  considerably  when  dry.  llie 
tree  has  a  peculiar  fim-like  spread  of  the  branches,  often  tending  to  one  side, 
and  most  perceptible  in  young  trees.  Hence  the  tree,  when  grown  up,  **  has 
generally  a  slight  bending  in  the  stem,  which  rendera  it  very  fitting  for  floor- 
timbers  of  vessels ;  the  only  part  of  a  ship,  excqjt  the  bottom  pUnk,  to 
which  it  is  applicable,  as  it  soon  decays  above  water.  Its  great  toughness  and 
strength,  however,  render  it  fit  for  floors.**  (Or  Naval  Timber^  &C.,  p.  b2.^ 
**  The  tree,'*  Matthews  continues,  **  when  come  to  some  sixe,  on  the  primary 
branches  bein^  lopped  off,  like  the  common  elm  and  the  oak,  often  throws  out 
a  brush  of  twigs  fit>m  the  stem ;  and  these  twigs  impeding  the  transit  of  the 
sap,  the  brush  increases,  and  the  stem  thickens  considerablvy  in  consequence  of 
a  warty-like  deposit  of  wood  forming  at  the  root  of  the  twigs.  Tliis 
excrescence,  when  of  size,  after  being  seasoned  in  some  cool  moist  place, 
such  as  the  north  reentering  angle  of  a  building  exposed  to  the  dnppins 
from  the  roof,  forms  a  richer  veneer  for  cabinet-work  than  any  other  timber. 
(Ilfid.,  p.  53.)  But,  even  without  this  process,  the  wood  has  often  a  curious 
laced  appearance,  which  renders  it  fit  for  beautiful  cabinet-work.  A  writer  in 
the  Gardener' 9  Magazine  (Mr.  Ashworth  of  Prestwich,  near  Manchester,) 
states  the  timber  of  the  Scotch  elm  to  be  nearly  equal  in  value  to  that  of 
the  ash.  "  It  is  good,'*  he  says,  **  for  the  naves,  poles,  and  shafts  of  gigs  and 
other  carriages ;  and,  from  its  not  splintering,  as  the  oak  and  the  ash  do,  in 
time  of  battle,  for  swingie-irces  of  great  gun  carriages.    It  is  also  used  for 
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dyers*  and  printers'  rollers ;  the  wood,  by  constant  use,  wearing  smooth.  Cart- 
wrights  employ  it  for  shaif^s,  naves,  beds,  rails,  and  standards  for  wheel- 
barrows; and  the  bandies  of  spades,  forks,  and  other  agricultural  implements." 
The  price  of  the  wood  of  U»  camp6stris  is  from  U.  to  U,  4^.  per  cubic  foot,  and 
that  of  U.  monthna  is  from  It.Sd.to  2i,  Young  plants  of  the  former,  6  ft. 
high,  are  6d.  each ;  but  of  the  latter,  only  ISf.  per  hundred.  (Vol.  xii.  p.  409.) 
As  an  ornamental  tree.  Sang  observes,  "  the  Scotch  elm  cannot  be  termed 
beautiful ;  but,  certainly,  an  aged  elm,  when  standing  singly,  is  a  very  capital 
object.  In  the  form  of  its  branches,  and  its  general  outline,  it  much  resembles 
the  oak.  Hence,  in  many  of  the  recently  improved  places  in  Scotland 
(where  this  tree  chiefly  abounds),  it  has  been  reserved  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
and,  in  this  particular,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  oak.  Even  where  the 
oak  and  the  chestnut  abound  (as  at  Alva>,the  Scotch  elm  maintains  its  place, 
with  excellent  effect,  as  a  park  tree."  (Sang*s  PL  Cal.,  p.  86.)  Gilpin  says 
of  theVych  elm,  that  it "  is,  perhaps,  generally  more  picturesque  than  the  com- 
mon sort,  as  it  hangs  more  n^ligently,  though,  at  the  same  time,  with  this 
negligence,  it  loses  in  a  good  degree  that  happy  surface  for  catchine  masses  of 
light  which  we  admire  in  the  common  elm.  We  observe,  also,  when  we  see 
this  tree  in  company  with  the  common  elm,  that  its  bark  is  somewhat  of  a 
lighter  hue.  The  wych  elm  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  found,  not 
only  in  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the  Lowlands,  but  is  hardy  enough  to  climb 
the  steeps,  and  flourish  in  die  remotest  Highlands ;  though  it  does  not  attain, 
in  those  climates,  the  size  which  it  attains  in  England.  Naturalists  suppose 
the  wych  elm  to  be  the  only  species  of  this  tree  which  is  indigenous  to  our 
island."  (Gi^nn's  Forest  Scenery ^  vol.  i.  p.  44.)  On  this  passage.  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder  observes, ''  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Gilpin  hardly 
does  justice  to  this  elm.  For  our  parts,  we  consider  the  wych,  or  Scottish, 
elm  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  our  British  sylva.  The  trunk  is 
so  bold  and  picturesque  in  form,  covered,  as  it  frequently  is,  with  huge  ex- 
crescences ;  the  limbs  and  branches  are  so  free  and  graceful  m  their  growth ;  and 
the  foliage  is  so  rich,  without  beine  leafy  or  clumpy  as  a  whole ;  and  the  head 
is,  gaierally,  so  finely  massed,  and  yet  so  well  broken,  as  to  render  it  one  of 
the  noblest  of  park  trees  ;  and,  when  it  grows  wildly  amid  the  rocky  scenery 
of  its  native  Scotland,  there  is  no  tree  which  assumes  so  great  or  so 
pleasing  a  variety  of  character."  {Lauder* t  Gilpniy  i.  p.  91.)  One  of  the 
most  common  uses  of  this  tree,  in  British  nurseries,  is  as  a  stock  for  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  English  and  American  ehns. 

Popular  SupertHHoru,  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  wych  elm,  or 
witch  hazel,  as  it  is  still  occasionally  called,  is  considered  a  preservative  against 
witches;  probably  from  the  coincidence  between  the  words  wych  and  witch. 
In  some  of  the  midland  counties,  even  to  the  present  day,  a  little  cavity  is 
made  in  the  chum,  to  receive  a  small  portion  ot  witch  hazel,  without  which 
the  dairy-maids  imagine  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  butter  to 
come. 

Soil  and  SUtuaHon.  **  The  Scotch  eloi,"  Sang  observes,  "  accommodates 
itself,  both  in  a  natural  state  and  when  planted,  to  many  different  soils  and 
situations.  The  soil  in  which  it  most  luxuriates  is  a  deep  nch  loam ;  but  that  in 
which  it  becomes  most  valuable,  is  a  sandy  loam,  lying  on  rubble  stone, or  on  dry 
rock.  It  b  frequently  found  flourishing  by  the  sides  of  rivers  or  streams, 
which  sometimes  wash  part  of  its  roots;  yet  it  will  not  endure  stagnant 
moisture.  In  wet  tilly  clays,  as  at  Panmure  in  Forfarshire,  it  soon  sickens. 
On  bleak  hills,  amon^  rocks,  and  where  soil  is  hardly  perceptible,  its  roots 
will  often  find  nourishment,  and  the  tree  will  arrive  at  a  considerable  size. 
In  a  mixture  of  loam  and  clay  schistus,  incumbent  on  whinstone  rock,  as  at 
Alva,  it  arrives  at  a  large  size  within  a  century."  (Plant,  Cal,,  p.  56.) 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  Scotch  elm  does  not  produce  suckers  like 
the  English  elm ;  but,  according  to  Boutcher,  i^  roots  more  readily  firom  layers 
than  that  species.  The  most  ready  mode  of  propagating  it,  however,  is  by 
seeds,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  are  ripe  about  the  middle 
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of  June.  They  ought  to  be  gathered  with  the  band  beTore  they  drop.u  froni 
their  lightness  and  winged  appendages,  they  are  rery  apt  to  be  blown  avrmy  bj 
the  wind.  The  seeds  may  either  be  sown  aa  soon  as  gathered,  io  which  caae, 
many  plants  will  come  up  the  same  season ;  or  they  may  be  thinly  spread  out 
to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  afterwards  put  up  into  bags  or  boxes,  and  kept  in  a 
dry  place  till  the  following  March  or  Apni.  Sang  directs  the  seeds  to  be 
chosen  from  the  tallest  and  most  erect  and  healthy  trees;  on  the  aound 
principle,  that  plants,  like  animals,  convey  to  their  progeny  their  appearance 
and  habits,  whether  ^od  or  bad.  Trees,  therefore,  though  having  abundance 
of  needs,  if  they  be  either  visibly  diseased,  or  ill  formed,  should  be  passed  over 
by  the  collector.  Elm  secdsshould  be  gathered  the  moment  they  areripe,  which 
is  readily  known  hy  their  bc^ning  to  fall.  If  the  gathering  is  delayed  for  a 
single  day,  the  seed  is  liable  to  he  blown  off,  and  scattered  by  the  slightest  gale. 
(Plaitl.  CaL,  p.  413.)  The  seeds,  whether  sown  immediatety  when  gathered, 
or  in  the  followingspring,  ou^t  tobede|>OBited  in  light  or  friable  rich  loil,  and 
very  thinlv,  in  order  thattheplantathat  rise  from  them  may  be  strong  and  vigo- 
rous. If  they  rise  too  thickly  Uie  first  year,  they  are  for  several  years  after  sensi- 
bly afiected,  continuing  weak,  although  carefully  thinned  out.  The  best  form  in 
which  the'  seed  can  be  d«M»ited  is  m  beds ;  and  the  covering  of  soil  should 
not  be  more  tbao  J  in.  thick.  (/ii.,p.283.)  The  plants  may  be  transplanted 
into  nursery  lines,  either  at  the  age  of  one  or  two  years ;  and  they  may  be 
grafted  the  following  spring.  If  not  intended  to  be  grafted,  they  may  go 
through  a  regular  course  of  nursery  culture,  till  they  have  attained  the  desired 
height ;  and  they  will  transplant  readily  at  80  ft.  or  £5  ft.,  though  not  nearly 
so  well  at  that  size  as  the  U.  campfstris.  Few  plants  succeed  more  readily 
by  grafting  than  the  elm ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the  graft  is  made  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  scion  tied  on  with  matting,  the  mere  earthing 
up  of  the  plants  from  the  soil  in  the  intervals  between  the  rows  will  serve  a* 
a  substitute  for  claying.  The  gral^inour  opinion,  should  always  be  made  6  in. 
or  a  in.  dxive  the  collar,  in  order  to  lessen  the  risk  of  the  sdon,  when  it 
becomes  a  tree,  throwing  out  roots ;  which,  in  the  case  of  all  the  varieties  of 
U.  campestris,  would  bMome  troublesome  by  their  suckers. 
Surtmci.  RrronlMTTea.  Ceak '.forol  Ttti.pnt  p.  ti^.i  nKnticni  ■  HTcta  dm,  wbkb  ma 
-   '  — "hcsTfiiind.  Itrequtnd  cwoTDvii  ATedAjitorrlltEimrteTwhlcb  n  l>T40Tirdi 
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Hdof  tbt  hod  84  n.     In  LaniHuhlR.  U  Pollock,  an  how  inj 
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CoTHitrrdai  Stalittict.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseriee,  are,  seedlings  ht. 
per  tltouBsnd ;  transplanted  seedlings,  from  1  fl.  to  8  ft.  high,  \&t.  ner  thou- 
MDd ;  firom  8  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  ibi,  per  thouBand ;  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  50i. 
per  thousand.  At  Bollwj'lier,  large  plants  are  1  franc  each ;  and  at  New 
York,  [hey  are  3  cents  each. 

»  7.   U.  (m.)  qla'bra  MUl.     The  smooth -/caivrf,  or  Wi/ch,  Elm. 
MrmllAiatiam.    MilL  Diet,  ed.  &,  No.  4.  i  Cullum,  n,  i  Engl  Bol.t  K4S.:  Sm.  BngL  PL.tpLSSi 
Hook.  Br.  n,  Ik  IW  :  Undl.  Srooa,  [l  ffiS. :  IJickir  et  M>hem..  pt.  1.  p.  S41. 

. tJ^moDlin.^  nSr.,  Sa.: /riJ/.,ed.  a,7S.,   U.  ftllo  glUm  Ctr.Emac.,  I«l.  t.. 

.^  .    rr  •uiD«lIhI  var.  S.  mu.  SiB.  1  the  fealherHl  Elm. 
L.LiMS.iGer.  Que,  lisi,  r.;  madnurA' 1^*^- 

c.  Cliar.,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  doubly  semitcd,  smootb.  Ptowera 
neorlT  sesule,  6-rleft.  Samara  obovate,  naked,  deeply  cloven.  {SimUi.) 
A  tail  elegant  tree,  with  spreading,  rather  drooping,  smooth,  blackiiili 
branches,  scarcely  downy  in  their  earliest  stage  of  growch,  ^ 
Leaves  smaller  than  any  of  the  preceding  (except  U.  cam- 
p&tria),  as  well  as  more  oblong ;  strongly  serrated,  very 
unequal  at  the  base,  not  elongated  at  the  extremity  ;  their 
substance  firm,  or  rather  rigid ;  the  surface  of  both  sides 
very  unooth  to  the  touch,  and  without  any  hairs  beneath, 
except  the  axillary  pubescence  of  the  ribs,  which  often 
forms  a  narrow  downy  line  along  the  midrib.  Flowers  z 
neariy  sessile,  with  5  short,  bluntish,  (ringed  segments, 
and  BB  many  loiuisb  stamens ;  the  anthers  of  which  are 
roundish  hcBrt-shaped.  Samara  smaller  than  most  other 
species,  obovate,  cloven  down  to  the  seed,  smooth,  often 
reddiab.      A  native  of  Britain,  chiefly  in  England,  in  .^,. 

woods  and  hedges;  and  forming  the  most  common  elm 
in  some  parts  <m  Essex.  It  bean  seeds  in  nearly  as  great  abundance  as  U. 
montkna,  and  it  does  not  throw  up  Buckers;  which  convinces  us  that  it  is 
onlv  a  *ai)etj[  of  that  species.  The  propagation,  culture,  &c.,  of  U.  glAbra 
and  it*  varietieB  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  sort{  but,  to  preserve  the 
latter  diatinct,  they  ought  to  be  grafted. 
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Varieties,  In  consequence  of  U,  glabra  ripening  seeds  in  different  parts  of 
England,  many  varieties  have  been  raised  from  it,  most  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  great  rapidity  of  growth.  From  the  specimens  that  have  been 
sent  to  us  from  the  Canterbury,  Huntingdon,  and  other  nurseries,  and  also 
irom  the  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine, in  every  case,  whether  the  varieties  of  U.  (m.)gl^ra  are  not  nearer 
to  U.  m'ontana  or  U,  americana,  than  to  that  sub-species ;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, they  appear  to  partake  of  the  character  of  U.  campdstris  and  U. 
(c.)  suberdsa.  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  informs  us  that  from  seeds  of  one  variety 
of  U.  (m.)  glabra,  viz.  the  Downton  elm,  which  were  ripened  in  the  cold 
climate  of  that  part  of  Shropshire,  he  "  raised  plants  which  are  so  perfectly 
similar  to  the  U.  suberdsa,  and  which  approximate  so  nearly  to  the  character 
of  the  U.  glabra,  that "  he  does  "  not  doubt  but  that  the  U.  camp^stris,  U, 
suberosa,  U.  glabra,  and  three  or  four  other  varieties  which  "  he  has  **  seen 
in  different  parts  of  England,  are  all  varieties  only  of  the  same  species." 

A,  Thnher  TVeet, 

t  U.  (m.^  g,  1  vul^drit.    The  common  smooth-leaved  Elm. 

¥  U.  (m.)  g.  2  vegeta ;  U,  montana  vegeta  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden;  {/.americana  iliiu/er^.  The  Huntingdon  Elm,  the  Chichester 
Elm,  the  American  Elm  in  some  places,  and,  perhaps,  the  Scampston 
Elm.  —  This  is  by  far  the  most  vigorous-growing  Kind  of  elm  propa- 
gated in  British  nurseries,  often  nmking  shoots  from  6  ft.  to  10ft.  in 
leneth  in  one  season ;  and  the  tree  attaining  the  height  of  upwards  of 
30  It.  in  10  years  from  the  graft.  Having  written  to  Huntingdon,  Chi- 
chester, York,  Newcastle,  and  various  other  places,  respecting  this 
elm,  we  have  received  the  following  information  from  Mr.  John 
Wood,  nurseryman,  near  Huntingdon, dated  November,  1836. — *•  The 
Huntingdon  elm,'*  he  says,  "  was  raised  here  about  80  or  90  years 
ago,  by  an  uncle  of  mine,  from  seed  collected  in  this  neighbourhood. 
I  have  sent  many  plants  of  it  all  over  the  country ;  and  it  has  been 
given  out  from  Norwich,  Bristol,  and  other  places,  under  the  name 
of  the  Chichester  elm ;  but  you  may  rely  on  my  word  that  the  Chi- 
chester .elm  and  the  Huntingdon  elm  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  tree  is  the  fastest  grower,  and  produces  the  best  timber,  of  idl 
the  elms.  I  have  lately  cut  down  some  trees  planted  about  40  years 
ago,  and  have  used  the  planks  in  various  ways  in  house-builaing." 
The  young  shoots  of  this  elm  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Wood  were  9  ft. 
long ;  and  those  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Masters,  under  the  name  of  the 
American  elm,  which  he  considers  as  a  synonyme  to  the  Hunting- 
don elm,  were  about  the  same  length.  Vre  also  observed  that  the 
shoots  of  U.  campestris  kXtis!^ Masten^  and  of  U,  c.  acutif61ia  Mtu^ 
tert^  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  Huntingdon  elm.  The  tree 
marked  as  the  Huntinj^don  elm  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den was,  in  1834,  35  ft.  high,  afler  being  10  years  planted. 

t  U.  (ill.)  g.  3  var.  The  Scampston  Elm.  —  The  earliest  notice  which 
we  can  find  of  this  tree  is  in  the  Agricultwral  Report  for  the  CoufUy 
of  Durham  J  published  in  1810;  and  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
Scampston  elm  comes  from  a  place  oi  that  name  in  Yorkshire,  but 
is  supposed  to  be  originally  from  America.  It  is  said  to  be  a  plant 
of  wonderfully  quick  growth,  having  made  shoots  from  grafts,  in  one 
year,  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  length.  From  the  tree  bearing  this  name  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which,  in  1834,  was  18  ft.  high, 
after  beine  8  years  planted,  it  is  clearly  some  variety  of  27.  glabra, 
and  very  little  different  from  the  species. 

t  U.  (m.)  g.  4  niajor^  U,  glabra  m^jor  Hort,  Dur,,  the  Canterburv  Seedling, 
is  of  more  vigorous  growth  than  the  species,  and,  indeed,  is  a  rival 
to  U.  amerioina  and  the  Huntingdon  elm,  in  quickness  of  growth. 
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It  preserves  its  folifige  long  afler  U,  (m.)  glabra;  and  its  bark  is 
like  that  of  the  Huntingdon  elm.  This  tree  is  also  more  spreading 
than  that  sort.  Judging  from  the  specimens  of  this  variety  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  Masters,  we  should  say  that  it  belongs  fully  as  much  to 
U,  montana  as  to  U,  (m.^  glabra. 

1  U.  (m.)  ^.  5  giandulosa  Lincil.  —  Leaves  very  glandular  beneath. 

^  U.  (m.)  g.  6  latifhlia  Lindl.  —  Leaves  oblonc;,  acute,  very  broad. 

5  U.  (w.)  g.  7  microph^Ua  H.  S.  — The  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden  is  40  fl.  high,  and  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  U.  camp^stris ;  but  is  evidently  of  the  U.  montkna 
family.  A  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  marked  U. 
g,  parvifo^  (from  Germany),  seems  to  us  identical  with  this  variety. 

B.  Ornamental  or  curious  TVeet. 

1  U.  (ffi.)  g.  8  pendula,  U,  camp^stris  pendula  Hort.  2>r/r.,the  Down  ton 
Elm,  was  raised  in  Smith's  Nursery,  at  Worcester,  Mr.  Smith 
states,  in  1810,  from  seeds  obtained  from  a  tree  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Mr.  Knight  of  Downton  Castle  purchased  some  of  these  trees; 
and  one  of  them  turned  out  to  be  that  weeping  variety  which 
has  since  obtained  the  name  of  the  Downton  elm.  On  writing  to 
Mr.  Smith,  to  endeavour  to  get  some  information  respecting  the 
trees  that  produced  the  seed,  lie  informs  us  in  answer,  that,  afler 
making  every  enquiry  in  Nottinghamshire  respecting  these  trees,  he 
finds  **  they  were  a  mixture  of  wych  and  English :  probably  they 
were  all  planted  as  English ;  but,  bein^  erafled  trees,  ana  being  planted 
by  the  side  of  a  public  road,  they  mignt  have  been  broken  on  at  the 
graft  when  young.  At  any  rate,  the  plants  produced  from  the  seeds 
were  a  complete  mixture  of  the  English  and  wych  elms,  both  by 
their  leaves  and  their  manner  of  growth.  The  original  trees  in  Not- 
tinghamshire have  been  lone  since  cut  down,  and  the  ground  built 
upon.  The  plants  which  I  raised,"  he  adds,  "  not  meeting  with  a 
ready  sale,  I  grafted  them  with  the  common  English  elm,  which  is 
more  in  demand  in  this  neighbourhood."  Mr.  Knight  observes  that 
''the  Downton  elm  is  more  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  its 
form  and  growth,  than  for  its  value  as  a  timber  tree."  There  is  a  tree 
of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  23  ft.  high,  the 
branches  of  which  are  somewhat  pendulous. 

T  U.  (m,)  g.  9  ffariggdta  H.  S.  has  variegated  leaves. 

¥  U.  (m.}g.  10 ramWbfa Booth. —We  have  not  seen  this  variety  lately; 
but  there  were  plants  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
some  years  ago ;  and  we  suppose  it  still  exists  in  the  Floetbeck 
Nurseries. 

SiatUHcM.  Young  trret of  rimui  gl&bni  in  Uie  Horticultural  Society*!  Garden,  which, in  1834, 
had  been  10  jrean  fHanted,  were  between  3011  and  40  ft.  high.  In  Donetahire,  at  Melbury  Park, 
40  yeara  planted,  it  it  66  (t  high  :  diameter  of  the  crunlc  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  44  ft.  In  StaUbnlshire, 
at  Trentham,  S6  yean  planted.  It  ia  34  ft.  high.  In  Yorkahire,  at  Grimaton,  14  yean  planted,  it  i« 
25  ft.  high.  In  Perthahire,  at  Taymouth,  160  yenn  planted,  it  is  100  ft.  high  ;  diameter  of  the  trunk 
8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft.  In  Germany,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Oottingen,  it  is  90  ft.  high,  with 
a  trunk  I  ft.  tai  diameter. 

Commercial  Siatiitia,  Plants  of  the  Huntingdon  elm,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high  (that  is,  one  year  grafted^  are  2bt,  per  hundred ; 
from?  ft.  to  9  ft.  high  (that  is,  2  years  from  the  graft),  bOt,  per  hundred. 

I  8.  U,  A^LBA  Kit,    The  whitish-fcaD«/  Elm. 

Idemtifiemtkm.    Ritaih.,  quoted  in  Rirni.  et  Schutt  Syst  Veg.,  &  p.  SOO. ;  Willd.  Rauma.,  p.  r>18. ; 

Scbuh.  Oettr.  F1.,  ed.  1,  L  pi  466. ;  Rcem.  et  Schult  Syst.  Veg.,  d  ^  SOO.  j  Spreng.  Syst  Veg.,  1. 

p.  990. 
Spec.  Ckar.,  SfC.    Bark  grey  brown  ;  smooth,  not  chinky.    Lcarea  with  downy  petioles  ;  and  disks 

oblong,  acuminate,  S|  in.  long,  unequal  at  the  base,  doubl^r  and  very  arguti^ly  serrate ;  above, 

deep  green;  beneath,  downy,  and  becoming  obviously  whitish.  {HWd.  »nd  SckuU.  Sytt.  f>;r.,  vi. 

pi  atlO.)    A  native  or  Hungary ;  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1834,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 

tite  plant  is  in  British  gardens. 
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¥  9.  U,  AMEBIC  A^N A  h.  The  Americaa  Elm. 

Jdentifioalkm.    Lin.  S|x  PI..  5?7. ;  Willd.  Six  Fl.,  1.  ^  1935.,  «ci«Mifeor  tbevar.  y\  Willd.  Bnm. 

Hort  BeroL,  p.  S95..  at:d  Suppl.,  pi  14. :  Poiret.  EncycL  Meth.,  4.  pi  61L ;  Michx-  Ft.  Bor.  Anwr.,  i. 

p.  179:  i  Bcna  et  Scbult  Syst,  6.  p.  500. ;  Punb  FL  Ainer.  Sept,  1.  p.  199.,  esdinire  of  tberu-. 

^ :  Micbx.  Arbi,  &  p.  9ai\  ;  Nartb  Amer.  Sylva  a  p.SJ.  1 19& ;  Ait.  Hort.  Ke«E.«Na  J.»«sclMirt«» 

or  the  rar.  pemluU ;  Smith  In  Beet's  C  jclop..  No.  7.  ;  Lodd.  C«t,  ed.  1896. 
Symamgwu*.    The  white  Elni,  /bner. ;  the  OmadUm  Ebn ;  the  Amerieui  wMle  Bm. 
Emgramngt.    Michx.  North  Amer.  Sjlva,  S.  t.  19& ;  aiid  majig.  X)M& 

iSJp^c.  C&ar.,  4^e,  Leaf  with  the  petiole  1— 1(  in.  long,  and  hairy  with  shoft 
hairs;  and  the  disk  unequal  at  the  base,  4--^ in.  long,  inclusiTe  of  a  long 
acuminate  point,  2 — 2^  in.  broad,  serrate,  and  mostly  doubly  so ;  the  axils 
of  the  veins  underneath  joined  by  a  membrane.  Flowers  pedundeU,  efiiise ; 
peduncles  short,  glabrous.  Stamens  5  and  8.  Samara  fringed  at  the  edge 
with  hairs,  ovate,  acute.  (  WUld,  Enum.  and  Supply  Rasm.  et  SektUt,  S^ 
Ve^,)  This  species  is  readily  distinguishable  from  otbefss  by  the  ncmbraiie 
which  appears  at  the  axils  of  the  veins.  {WUkL  JBtaam*  SuppiJ}  Young 
branches  brown»  with  short,  very  fine  hairs.  Leaves  deoily  green  above^ 
almost  glossy,  rough ;  beneath,  pale,  downy.  Fbwers  like  those  of  CT.  effftsa. 
Wild  in  North  ijuerica,  in  low  woods,  from .  New  Rngfamd  to  Oarolina. 
A  tree,  growing,  in  North  America,  to  the  height  of  80  ft.  or  100  ft.  intro- 
duced in  1752 ;  but  rarely  flowering,  and  never  ripening  seeds,  in  Ri^mHf. 

Varietie$, 

1  U,  a.  1  rubra  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  i.p.  319.— Branches  red.  Leaves  ovate, 

rugose,  rough.   {Reem.  et  Sckult,  Syst,  y^g,} 
1  U.  n.  2  alba  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  i.  p.  H19. ;  Marsh.,  p.  250.  —  Branches 

whitish.    Leaves  oblong,  rougn.   ?  (/.  mollifdlia.   {Reem,  et  SchnH, 

Sy$t.  Veg.) 
1  U.  a.  3  pendula  Pursh  FL   Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  200.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 

1.  p.  319.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1886. -^  Branches  pendulous. 
1  U.  41.  4>  mata  H.  S.  See  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume.  —  This  variety 

differs  from  the  other  varieties,  in  having  tiie  leaves  somewhat  more 

deeply  serrated,  and  rather  smaller,  approaching  nearer  to  those  of 

U.  effDsa.    There  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  ^dety^s  Garden, 

which,  in  1834,  was  27  ft.  high. 

Detcription,  8fc.  The  leaves  of  the  white  American  elm,  according  to 
Blichaux,  are  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  borne  on  short  petioles,  alternate^  unequm  at 
the  base,  oval-acuminate,  and  doubly  denticulated  :  they  are  generally  smaller 
than  those  of  the  red  elm  (  {Tlmus  (a.)  fOlvaV  The  flowers 
appear  before  the  leaves,  and  are  very  small ;  of  a  purple 
colour,  supported  by  short  slender  footstalks,  and  united  in  s 
bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  seeds  are  ; 
contained  in  flat,  oval,  (ringed  capsules,  notched  at  the  base.  \\ 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  tender  white  bark,  very  deeply 
furrowed.  In  favourable  situations,  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
the  tree  reaches  a  great  height,  and  displays  extraordinary 
magnificence  of  vegetation.  "  In  clearing  the  primitive 
forests,"  says  Michaux,  "  a  few  specimens  of  the  white  elm 
are  sometimes  left  standing.  Insulated  in  £his  manner,  it 
appears  in  all  its  midesty,  towerine  to  the  height  of  80  ft.  or 
lOOfL,  with  a  trunk  4fL  or  5  fi.  in  diameter;  regularly 
shaped,,  naked,  and  insensibly  diminishing  to  the  height  of 
60  n.  or  70  ft. ;  when  it  divides  itself  mto  two  or  three 
primary  limbs.    The  limbs,  not  widely  divergent  near  the  1246 

iMse,  approach  and  cross  each  other  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  higher ;  and  diffuse  on 
all  sides  long,  flexible,  pendulous  branches  bending  into  r^nilar  ardies,  and 
floating  lightly  in  the  air.  A  singularity  is  observed  in  this  tree,  wbioh  I 
have  witnessed  in  no  other :  two  small  limbs,  4  ft,  Qt  5  ft.  loi^,  grow  in  a 
reversed  position  near  the  first  ramification,  and  descend  along  the  trunk.** 
(iST.  Amer.  Syl.,  iiu  p.  85.)  In  Kew  Hampshire,  he  adds, ''  a  great  number  of 
young  white  elnu  are  seen  detached  in  the  middle  of  the  pastures :  tbi^ 
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mmfy  at  the  Im%^  of  6lt,  10ft.,  or  18ft. ;  and  their  limbs,  spriagiiig  at  the 
mmt  point,  crooa  each  other,  and  rise  with  a  oniforai  inclination,  so  as  to 
(arm  on  the  summit  a  sheaf^ike  head,  of  regular  proportions  and  admirable 
baauly."  {Md,)  The  white  elm  is  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Noya 
Scotia  to  Georgia^ a  distance  of  1200  miles;  but  it  is  found  in  the  greatesc 
perfection  in  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  United  States^  and  Genessee  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
white  dm  delights  in  low  humid  sitnalions ;  soils  snoh  as,  in  the  northern  states, 
are  catted  interval  lands.  In  the  asiddle  states,  it  grows  in  similar  situations, 
and  OB  theborder  of  swamps.  West  of  the  mountaina,  it  abounds  in  all  tlie  fer* 
ttle  bottoms  watered  bf  the  great  nrcra  that  swell  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
particalarlj  on  the  bdnk  (»f  Uie  rirers»  where  its  base  is  inundated  at  the  rising 
of  the  waters  in  the  spring.  The  wood  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
Euiopean  ehn,but  it  is  decidedly  inferior  in  strength  and  hardness ;  it  has  also 
kaa  eoa^Mwtnesa^  and  aplitt  mom  readily.  The  bark  is  aaid  to  be  easily  de- 
tached dnnng  ei^t  mootfaa  of  the  yeatv  Soaked  ho  water,  and  rendered  supple 
by  poonding,  it  la  separated  into  shreds^  or  ribands^  which  are  used,  in  the 
noftbem  states,  for  weaTin^  into  scats  for  common  chairs^  as  rushes  are  in 
EnghuuL  {ABekmr.y  This  tree  waa  introduced  into  England  in  1758,  by 
Mr.  James  Gordon ;  though,  as  Blartyn  obaenres,  no  notice  is  taken  of  it»  or 
of  any  other  American  elm»  in  the  edition  of  Atiller's  DieHonmy  which  was 
published  sixteen  years  afterwards.  The  three  varieties  have  doubtless  existed 
m  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  and,  probably,  in  the  grounds  at  Syon ;  but  they  are 
not  now  to  be  found  in  either  of  these  eollections.  The  only  phmts  whicn  we 
have  seen  are  those  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  where  there  are 
several  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height.  They  bear  a  general  resemblance  to 
U,  montana,  both  in  their  naked  and  clothed  state;  but  they  are  readily 
distinguished  from  that  species  by  the  roughness  of  their  bark.  The  leaves, 
aUo,  are  mora  pointed,  longer  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  have  longer  foot- 
stalks, and  are  of  a  finer  green.  They  so  closely  resemble  other  trees,  marked, 
in  the  Hortieultaral  Society's  Garden,  C7.  hispinica^  as  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to 
be  distinguishable  from  them.  Michaux  sent  seeds  of  this  elm  to  France  in 
1807, from  which  several  thousand  plants  were  raised;  and  of  which,accord]iw  t6 
the  Kou9eau  Du  Hamd,  there  are  very  fine  specimens  at  Trianon,  where  my 
are  distinguished  from  all  other  elms  by  the  superior  beauty  of  their  leaves. 
Cobbett  mformt  us  that  he  imported  a  quantity  of  elm  seed  from  the  borders 
of  Lake  Ontario^  which  was  ^thefed  from  a  tree  that  had  a  dear  strai^t 
stem  70  ft.  high,  before  it  bi^n  to  ramify ;  but  that  these  seeds,  from  havuig 
been  put  together  before  they  were  thoroughly  dried,  had  fermented  on  the 
passage,  and  not  one  ever  came  up.  (fVowUandt,  Scc^  p,  241.  and  242.)  In 
the  Edinbofgh  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  a  tree  wbich>  in  1828,  was  85  ft.  6  In, 
high,  with  a  trunk  7  in.  in  diameter.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
U,  ench ;  and  the  weeping  variety  is  50  cents. 

1  10.  £/.  (a.)  w'lva  Miekx*    The  tawny-dadtM,  or  iRppeiyy  Elm. 


Michz.  Ft  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  tk  178. ;  Panh  Fl  Amer.  Sept,  1.  dw  fiOa ;  Spreng.  SysL 
: ,  1.  p.  gsi.  i  Bflcs't  C/clop.,  No.  UK  ;  Lodd.  Cst,  ad.  1836. 

MMs.     V.  rAbra Midu.  Jr6.,  S.  p.  S7&.  and  a  lift.  North  Amer.  Sjdaa,  &  p.  8B.  t  UB.|  Onsc 
Frtmeh  flf  Ctmrn^  tmd  Upper  Loiditenui  /  red  shn,  fed.wood«d  Elm,  Moom  Ebn. 
nmtirmwk^$,    WadtOL  Moith  Amsr.  Bylti^  &  t  Ua ;  md  our  j%.  1947. 

Spec.  Ckar.^  6fe.  Resembles  the  Dutch  rifti.  Bratiches  rough,  whitish. 
Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acominate»  nearly  equal  at  the  ba»e»  more  or  less 
cordate  there;  serrate  with  unequal  teeth,  rugose,  veiy  rongfa*  hairy  on 
both  suHaces:  they  are  larger,  thicker,  and  rougher  than  those  of  U, 
atnerickna.  Leaf  bods  tomentose,  with  a  tawnv  dense  tomentum :  they  are, 
lavser  and  rounder  than  those  of  U,  ammcana.  Scales  of  the  buds  that 
indude  the  flowers  downy.  Peduncles  of  flowers  short.  Samara  not  firinged, 
yvj  like  that  of  U.  camp^ris ;  orbicular,  or,  according  to  the  figure  in 
Mlcliaox*s  Ncr^  American  Stfha,  obovate.  (ilfteA^.,  JPurtA.)  Leaves  vari- 
able in  ^ape  and  serratures,  but  more  downy  than  the  other  North  Ame- 

4  z 
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rican  elma.  Stamens  5 — 7.  Sti(;rou  |>urplUh.    Samara,  wbea  jooi^  Joway 

on  loth  aides.     Tbiit  tree  has  been  iatroducetl,  l>ut.  wticu  is  not  stattxi  im 

British  CBtaloguea. 

Dcicriptioa,  ^.      The  red,  or  slippery,  elm,  according  to  Uicbain,  bcMs  s 
HtroDg  resemblance  to  the  Dutch  elm.     It  forms  a  tree  from  60  ft.  to  GO  ft. 
hi^h,  and   15in.  or   SOin.  in   diameter.     In  the   winter,  Michaux  observea, 
"  It  is  distinguished  from  the  white  AmericMi  elm 
by  its  bnds,  which  are  larger  and  rounder;    and 
which,  a  fortnight  before  thdr  developement,  are 

covered  wi^  n  russet  down."      The  Aowcrs  are  I 

produced  in  tnfts  at  the  extr«nity  of  the  young 
iihootif.  The  »calca  which  Huiround  the  bunches 
of  flowers  are  downy,  like  the  buds.  The  calyx  i»( 
down;  and  sexstle;  the  atnmens  short,  and  of  a  pale 
roM!  colour.  The  aeeds  are  ]arge,deetitute  of  fringe, 
round,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  the  European 
elm ;  and  they  ripen  very  early.  The  bark  is 
hruwn ;  and  the  leuTes  are  oval-acuminate,  doubly 
deiiticulnted,  and  larger,  thicker,  and  rougher  than 
those  of  U.  amcricana.      "  Except  the  maritime 

districts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  this  species  of  elm  Is  fbond  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada."  (Jfidtour.)  'It  is  lesa 
abundant  than  the  white  American  elm  ;  and  the  two  species  are  rarely  found 
together,  as  the  red  elm  requtres  a  substontiiU  soil,  free  from  moisture,  and 
even  delfts  in  elevated  and  open  situations,  such  as  the  banks  of  steep  rivcm, 
purticulurly  the  Hudson  and  the  Susquehaona.  The  beart-wood  is  coarser- 
grained  and  less  compact  than  that  of  U.  americina,  and  is  of  a  dull  red  tinge ; 
whence  the  name  at  red  elm.  Even  in  the  branches  of  1  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter, 
it  consists  principally  of  perfect  wood.  It  is  the  beat  wood  in  the  United 
States  for  blocks;  and  it  makes  excellent  rails,  which  are  of  long  duration,  and 
formed  with  little  labour,  at  the  trunk  may  be  easily  and  regularly  split ;  and 
this  is  probably  the  reason  that  it  is  never  employed  for  the  naves  of  wheels. 
The  leaves,  and  bark  of  the  branches,  macerated  in  wal^r,  yield  a  thick  and 
abundant  muctlngc  (whence  the  name  of  slippery  elm),  which  is  used  as  a 
refreshing  drink  for  colds,  and  for  emollient  plaHters,  in  the  place  of  the  marsh 
niallow  root,  which  does  not  grow  in  the  United  States.  (Mi/Ax.}  There 
arc  Hmalt  plants  bearing  the  name  of  U.  futva,  in  Loddices's  arboretum ; 
but  they  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  U.  americuia. 

I  II.  U.  ala'ta  Michx.     The  Wahoo,  or  cont-winged.  Elm. 

Fl  Bor.  AwflT.,  L  p.  I7& :  Arb.,  s  p.  aT&  i  KIcbx.  Nonk  Amt.  Itln,  i. 
FL  Ams.  Sejrf.,  Vf.VOO.;  Spr«i|.  SjA  Vet.,  1-  p.  931-1  >«"'•  CicL, 

?.«n^i.    Iflchi.NoRh  AiiKr.8Tln,S.l.lt7.|  HHlourAt.lMS. 

rSTpce.  Ciar^^.  A  middle-aiied  tree,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  honibearo 
(farpinus  A^nlus  L.),  Branches  bearing  two  longitudinal  corky  wings. 
Leaves  with  short  pctiules,  and  disks  that  are  oblong-oval,  narrowed  to  an 
ncutc  point,  almost  e(|ual  at  the  base,  toothed.  Samara  downy,  bearing  a 
dense  fringe  of  hairs  at  the  edge :  it  is  smaller  than  that  of  U.  americhna, 
liy  the  fieure  in  Michaux's  Norlk  American  Syha,  narrowed  to  both  ends, 
and  havH^  an  open  niche  at  the  upp^  one.  {Micka.  JV.  A.  S.,  Pank  FL 
A.  S.)  A  tree,  3011.  high.     Introduced  in  1880. 

Deicriplion,  l(c.  The  wahoo  elm  is  a  tree  seldom  exceeding  aOft.  in  hcnght, 
with  a  diameter  of  9  in.  or  10  in.  The  flowers  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  the  other  elms.  The  seeds  are  fringed,  and  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
white  American  elm.  The  leaves  arc  oval,  doubly  denticulatcd.and  rather  small. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  tree  ii,  however,  u  fungous  appendage,  two 
or  three  lines  wide,  attached  to  the  bnmches  throii(|hout  their  whole  Tength ; 
from  which  the  name  of  alSita  (winged)  has  been  pvcn  to  the  species.    Ttie 
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w«hoo  elm  is  fouiul  only  in  the  lower  part  of  Virginia,  in  the 
maiitime  dntrictsr  of  the  Carolinas  and  (Georgia,  in  West 
Tennessee,  and  in  sonie  parts  of  Kentucky.  It  is  generally 
fmmd  on  the  banks  of  riTers,  and  in  the  great  swamps  en- 
closed in  the  pine  barrens.  The  wood  is  fine^gruned,  more 
compact,  heavier,  uid  stronger  than  that  of  &.  americ^a. 
The  heart-wood  is  of  a  duu  chocolate  cokmr,  and  always 
bears  a  great  proportion  to  the  sap-wood.  At  Charleston, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  southern  states,  it  is  used  for 
the  naves  of  coach  wheels ;  but  Michaux  says  that  it  is  not 
appropriated  to  any  other  use.  There  are  small  plants  in 
Messrs.  Loddiges's  collection,  which,  from  the  leaves,  might 
be  taken  for  those  of  U.  (c.)  suberosa ;  and  the  engraving 
in  Michaux,  from  which  jSg.  1248.  b  reduced  to  our  usud 
scale,  closely  resembles  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  that  tree  of 
suberosa  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  of  which  a  plate  is 
our  last  Volume. 


U.  (c.) 
given  in 


App.  i.     Doubtfid  Sorts  qflJ'lmus. 


Tkbgennf,  as 


obterred  by  ProfeMor  Undley  {^mops.,  p.  297.)«  is  in  nieh  a  ttate  of  eonAiilon,  that  it 
IcCerainc  wbatplanU  are  meant  by  ▼arious  oamea  extant  in  botanical  worka,  V.  pv- 


kiseem  Walt  ami  D.  JruHe^ta  Willd.  are  of  tbii  <lfiMri|>tion.  In  p.  174.,  U.  iniegrifhlia  and  U.  wirghta 
aiementkxMd  as  Himalayan  apeciei,  probably  hardy  or  half-hardy.  In  Royle'a  /tfucf.,  pi  539.,  17. 
tewjQfUlB,  U.«rdM,  which  reaemblea  V.  eIRua,  U.  UetrtgiLta,  and  U.  ^rglOa^  are  mentioned  ai  natives 
of  the  Himalayaa  and  other  part*  of  1  nd  ia,  and  mme  of  them  of  China.  A  plant  naned  U.  canad^ntit, 
in  the  Horticulturml  Socicijrt  Garden,  has  a  craooth  baric,  lilte  U,  montihia,  and  appears  to  be  nothias 
aove  than  that  mecies.  "nie  Wonnley  Grange,  or  Byford,  elm.  and  the  black  elm  of  Ireland,  are 
•aid  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  probably  other  species  to  add  to  the  British  flora.  Sir  i.  E.  Smith  conaiden 
tlie  Heitlbrdaiiire  elm  as  u.  raontina ;  but  Dr.  Lindley  says  that  it  **  is  probably  a  Tarlety  of  U.  cam- 
p^atiia.**  NotwHhstanding  the  utmoat  attention  that  we  hare  been  able  to  give  to  this  sab|ect,  and 
the  communication  of  specimens  flrom  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  hare  by  no  means  bean  able  to 
draw  up  this  article  in  a  manner  perfieetly  satisfactory  to  ourselves.  Specimens,  except  in  caaea 
where  they  have  been  gathered  from  tree*  by  ourseWca,  and,  therefore,  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  ge- 
neral ^jpearanceand  habit  of  the  tree  whence  they  have  been  taken,  we  haveAwnd  in  Ihia,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  tobeof  eomparatively  little  use.  The  genus,  as  Dr.  Lindley  has  obscrred,  niuat  be 
studied  during  a  period  of  several  years,  ttvm  living  plants.  An  ulmarium,  though  It  would  not 
exhibit  ao  much  grandeur  as  a  pinetum,  so  much  beauty  as  an  ericetum,  nor  so  much  blossom  in 
early  spring  as  a  sallctum,  would  be  incomparably  more  useful ;  provided  proper  space  were  allowed 
lo  Minif  or  every  tree  attaining  its  natural  siae  and  shape,  and  that,  after  lea  or  twelve  year%'  a 
of  eveiy  tree  were  eut  down,  and  the  wood  examinedL 

Genus  II. 


Idemiifiemikm. 

p.  €&.  I  Wats.  Dend.  nnt.,  c  Hie. ;  undley 

Ahftmntia  Fmli.,  GUtdemd. ;  Ulauu,  variens  aath< 


to  the  PUncni  lUchinU: 


PLAINER  J  GiDcl.    Tbb  Plan  bra.   Lin.  Si/si,  Polygamia  MonceYia;  or 

Tetr-Pent-4ndria  Digyiiia. 

OracL  Syst  Nat,  S.  p.  MSa ;  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sy Ua,  &  pc  loa  »  N.  Du  Ham.,  7. 
"^     "  Brit,  t  106. ;  Lindley  Nat  Syst  of  Bot,  pt  179. 

lOfli,  as  t 
Named  in  honour  oS  Planer^  protesor  of  botany  at  ErfUrth,  who  pubiisbed,  in  1788^ 
a  srork  entitled  Jn^jt  ftantarum  Agri  EifordSen^,  in  one  Volume  8vo. 

Description,  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs*  natives  of  Western  Asia,  and 
North  America;  quite  hardy  in  British  gardens,  and  readily  propagat^  by 
grafting  on  the  elm,  or  by  layers,  in  any  common  soiL 

t  1.  P.  RicHA^RDf  Michx.    Richard's  Planera,  or  ZeUcoua  Trte, 

Idemi^letMom.  Mlehx.  Fl  Bor.  Amer..  9.  pi  246L ;  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  Cauc  Suppl,  1.  p.  187.  i  tUem.  et 
Sekolt  9pfL  Vts.,  &  p. 801.;  DeaC  HiiC. des  Arfareaet  Ait>ilsi.,  fiL  dl  Ma 

Sgaom^ma.  P.  cren&ta  Mkkx.  Mem.  mr  le  ZeUtama ;  P.  carpiniR>lIa  Watu  Dend.  BriL,  t  lOa  t 
P.  CMBita  Dttf. ;  ifh&mnus  carpinifbUus  Pali  PI  Rott. :  R.  almSldes  OVUtenH.  It.^  1.  &  SIS.  and 
^gj.x  U  1mm cnn%XM  Hart,  Par.,  tT^jwrvlfbUa  WOid.  Ahum.;  U.  camptetris  Walt  Ft  Carol., 
p.  iiL  ;  U.  poMgama  Richard  Act.  Paris^  1781 ;  U.  nemor&lis  Ait,  Sort,  J&t«.,ed.  S.,  p.  106. ;  £/! 
fbISs  CMBans  ban  aquaHbus,  flructu  ov<rideo,  non  ooropresso,  Polret  Snqfc.  Milk.,  it.  p.  611. ;  le 
ZellbBwa,  «r  Oone  de  Slb^rie,  Fr. ;  Richard's  Planere,  Gcr. 

MmgravimgB.  PidL  Fl.  Ross.,  1. 1  SO.  ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  1 106.  j  our  /Ig.  W9. ;  and  the  plates  of 
tne  tree  In  oar  last  Tolome. 


Spec,  Ckar,,  ifc.    Flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  leaves ;  and  both  flowers  and 
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leavei  borne  on  »  Hboot  that  is  derelopcd  to  the  sanie  fedr  witb  themsdvei. 
Petiole  of  leaf  not  objiout ;  disk  of  leaf  elliptic^,  unequal  at  the  base, 
dentate,  [ndigenoui)  to  the  wett  of  Aiia,  uid  upon  the  ihoree  of  the  CJa^Man 
Sea ;  and  to  Imiretla  and  Georgia,  on  the  ftouth  of  Mount  Coucanu.  (M  Dm 
Ham.)  Introduced  in  1760 ;  flowerii^  )□  April  or  Ma; ;  end  poming  to 
the  b^t  of  from  50  ft.  to  70  fl. 

Dacriptiim,  S[c.     Tlie  zelkoua,  in  its  native  country,  acconhc^  to  Midumx, 
b  a  tree  of  the  largest  sue;  growing  to  the  height  of  frooi  7a  ft.  to  80  ft.,  with 
■  trunk  of  the  diameter  of  about  4lt.   The  trunk  it  straight  and  upright,  oflen 
attaining  the  height  of  23  ft.  Of  30  ft.  before  it 
throws  out  a  •iiigje  branch.    The  buse  of  the 
truttk  i«  not  enki^ed,  like  that  of  moat  other 
trcea,  ita  thkkncu  beins  Ter;  little  greater  at 
(he  Hirface  of  the  grounj  than  it  is  at  the  point 
of  romificktion,     Ijke  that  of  the  honibeam,  it 
i«  markod  with  longitudinal  furrowa,  like  open 
gutter*.     Tiie  head  i*  Urge,  tufted,  and  very 
much    bronchetl ;    but    the    branches,   though 
widely  extended,  are  more  deader,  and  more 
vertical  in  their  direction,  than  ia  genetalljr  the  , 
cane  with  tbreat  trees.    ThebaHcM  thelriLBkis  _ 
not  grey  and  cracked,  like  that  of  the  eim  or  _ 
the  oak,  but  reacmblei  rather  that  of  tiic  bom- 
beam  or  beech.  As  is  the  cose  with  those  trees, 

the  Mirfoceof  thebarkof  theieikoukisMnooth,  ' 

and  it*  texture  is  firtn  and  compact;  but  it  has 
this  reoiarkable  di&rence,  that,  wbea  the  tree 
becomes  about  8  in,  in  dumeter,  it  scales  off 
in  large  tbb  pieces.     The  flowern  are  amaU,  of 

B  grceniih  brown,  and  smell  like  those  of  the  elder;  and  they  are  disposed  in 
groups  along  the  shoots  of  the  current  year.  The  fruit  is  not  larger  than  a 
pea;  and  the  seeds,  which  are  contained  in  little  gibbous  capsules,  having  two 
cells,  are  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  hempnteed.  In  Imiretta  (a  puloral 
district  lyins  between  Georgia  aud  the  shores  of  the  Black  SeaX  where  the 
zelkoua  is  found  in  the  greatest  nbuodaace,  the  seeds  ripen  in  the  moath  of 
Uctobcr;  but  in  France  they  always  drop  off  before  tney  have  completed 
their  maturity.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  the  tree  liaving  been 
Introdnced  into  France  above  seventy  years  ago,  and  there  being  at  VerstuUea 
a  tree  above  fifty  jBart  old,  in  a  most  vi^muus  state  of  growth,  which  has 
resisted  the  most  severe  frosts.  The  fbli^e  strongly  rcsemblas  that  of  the 
etm  in  its  general  appearance.  The  leaves  are  borne  on  very  short  petiolea, 
and  are  generally  ttota  1  in.  to  3  in.  long.  They  are  alternate,  and  equally 
dentsted,  or  rather  creoulaied;  difiering,  in  this  reelect,  from  those  of  every 
kind  of  elm  known  I  the  kavea  of  the  elm  always  having  every  large  indenftkin 
accompanied  by  a  smaller  one.  The  leaves  of  the  zelkoua  are,  auo,  of  a  much 
Grmer  and  drier  texture  ihantboseof  theejm;  and, it  is  said,  are  not, like  those 
ofthc  tatter  tree,  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  When  the  first  tree  of  thia 
species  ploMed  in  France  Was  cut  down,  in  18S0,  it  was  found  to  be  70  ft. 
in  height,  and  its  trunk  to  be  7  ft,  in  circumference  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground. 
The  bole  of  the  trnnk  was  SO  ft.  in  length,  and  of  neariy  uoifbnn  thiclmew; 
and  the  proportion  of  heart-wood  to  the  sap-wood  was  about  three  quarters 
of  its  duuneter.  This  tree  was  about  fifty  years  old,  but  was  still  in  a  growing 
Mate,  and  in  vigorous  health.  (See  Miduux's  JfrrBOS'CMrfeZAEihniB,  Paris, 
1831.)  Desccmet,  in  bis  Taiiieau  Halori^ue  drt  Progiri  ie  ^  CuUur*  deM  Arirrt 
d  Odtua,  fKc.,  describes  this  spedesas  a  "lofty  and  beautiful  tree,  a  nativeof 
Mtngrelia  and  Caucasus,  which  is  disdnguisbed  by  its  shinioK  green,  browfiy 
crenulated  leaves,  and  its  smooth  and  greenish  trunk."  fp.  SO.T  III  Britisn 
gardens,  the  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree  is  simikir  to  that  of  the  beech  or 
commxn  hornbeam ;  it  attaining  the  height  of  SO  ft.  io  10  years. 
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Geography^  Hutory^  ^e.  The  zclkoaa  is  a  native  of  the  country  lying 
between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas,  between  lat.  35^  and  47  ,  par- 
ticularly of  Imiretta  and  Mingrelia ;  of  the  north  of  Persia,  and  of  Georgia. 
It  was  first  described  by  Pallas,  in  his  Fiora  Rosnca  ^published  in  1784),  under 
the  name  of  /tbamnus  carpinifolius.  In  1782,  the  elder  Michaux  under- 
took **  a  journey  into  Persia,  under  the  auspices  of  Monsieur  (afterwards 
Loais  XVIII.),  in  order  to  make  botanical  researches.  Having  left  Ispahan, 
in  order  to  expk>re  the  province  of  Ghilan,  he  fbond  this  tree  in  the  forests 
which  he  traversed  before  arriving  at  Recht,  a  town  situated  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.    In  this  town  he  had  opportunities  of  remarking  the  use  made  of  the 


des  Plantes,  arc,  (see  p.  140.)  in  his  garden  at  Montreuil,  near  Versailles. 
This  garden  was  destroyed  in  1890;  and  the  dimensions  of  tlie  tree,  when  it 
was  cut  down,  will  be  found  in  p.  1410.  The  oldest  tree  now  existing  in 
France  is  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where,  in  1831,  it  was  about  60  ft.  high. 
It  was  planted  in  1786  (when  a  sucker  of  fbur  years  old),  about  the  same 
time  as  the  lime  trees  which  form  the  grand  avenue  called  the  AUee  de  Bt^on. 
There  is,  however,  a  much  larger  selkoua  on  an  estate  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Dgon, 
an  enthusiastic  planter  of  exotic  trees,  at  Podenas,  near  N^iac,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lot  et  Garonne.  This  fine  tree  was  planted  in  1789;  and,  on  the 
90th  of  January,  1831,  it  measured  nearly  80  ft.  high,  and  the  trunk  was  nearly 
3  ft.  in  diameter  at  3  ft.  ft-om  the  eronnd.  A  drawing  of  this  tree,  made  by  the 
count  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  nas  been  kindly  lent  to  us  by  M.  Michaux ; 
irom  which /J§f.  IS50.is  an  aigraving,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  1:^  ft.  There  are 
several  other  trees  of  the  zelkoua,  at  Podenas,  nearly  as  large ;  and  some  elms 
planted  thirty  years  before  the  selkouas,  and  measured  at  the  same  time,  were 
only  a  few  inches  more  in  size.  In  England,  the  zelkoua  appears  to  have  been 
planted  at  Kew,  and  at  Syon,  probably  about  the  year  1760,  when  it  was  first 
introduced.  A  tree  in  the  former  garden  is  upwards  of  50  ft.  high ;  and,  in  the 
latter,  the  tree  of  this  species  figured  in  onr  last  Volume  was,  in  1835,  when 
the  drawing  was  made,  upwanls  of  64  ft,  high. 

Propertiei  and  Usct,  Both  the  sap-wood  and  the  heart-wood  of  the  zel- 
koua are  used  as  timber.  The  sap-wood  is  white,  and  very  elastic,  resembling, 
in  many  respects,  the  wood  of  the  ash.  The  heart-wood,  which  comprises  at 
least  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  is  reddish,  and  sometimes  of  a  russet  brown. 
This  wood,  when  out  obliquely,  resembles  that  of  the  robinia,  and  presents, 
like  it,  numerous  interlacements  of  fibres.  It  is  very  heavy,  and,  wh&k  dry, 
becomes  so  extremely  bard,  that  it  is  difficult  to  drive  nails  into  it  with  a 
hammer.  In  the  countries  where  it  is  abundant,  it  is  employed  for  the  same 
purposes  as  oak ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  even  superior  to  that  wood  for  fumi- 
tnre.  Its  colour  is  agreeable;  it  is  flaely  veined;  and  its  texture  is  so  compact, 
and  ita  grain  so  fine,  as  to  render  it  susce^ble  of  the  highest  polish.  It  has, 
also,  the  great  advantage  of  never  becoming  wormeaten,  however  old  it  may 
be.  It  is  remarkably  durable  as  posts,  to  stand  either  in  water  or  in  the 
earth.  (Miekx,  Mem.  tur  le  ZeUcoua,  p.  9.  17.) 

PropagaOen  and  Cntture^  4^c*     Tne  zelkoua  is  generally  propagated  by 

grafting  on  the  common  dm ;  but  we  are  told  by  M.  Michaux  that  M.  le 

dievalier  Gauba,  the  French  consul  at  Teflis,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  large 

forests  in  Imiretta,  has  had  a  great  quantity  of  seeds  collected,  and  sent  to 

France,  fi^m  which  young  plants  have  been  raised.  When  grafted,  M.  Michaux 

observes  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  as  near  the  collar  of  the  stock 

as  possible ;  when,  if  the  stocks  are  in  a  deep  fresh  soil,  the  grafts  will  push 

shoots  of  fi^m  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  long  the  first  season. 

fftatigHn.  In  the  enTfrani  of  IiMdoiii  the  Itfgeit  trte  to  at  Svon,  where,  In  18Si»  It  wm  M  ft.  high, 
the«mtter  of  the  tronk  8  It  Sin.,  and  of  the  bewl  5«  ft }  at  Kew,  U  to  upwards  of  SO  ft.  high  i  in 
the  Hortlcottural  Society*!  Garden,  10  yean  planted,  it  to  90  ft.  hirii.  (See  the  plate  of  thto  tree  in 
«w  fMi  Votaaaft )  In  llQtyuMh«,~at  IMirdr  Cattle,  4  yean  p1a«ted|>1t  to  ID  k  Mgli.  In  Fraaet, 
la  tlwJtoidto  flea  PlanlMi  »  year*  planted,  it  to  fiB  ft.  high,  the  diameter  oTtbe  tnink  81  in.,  and  of 
the  head  30lt ;  at  Sc^aux,  SO  years  planted,  it  to  50  ft.  high ;  in  the  Botanle  Oarden  at  Ronen»  It  to, 
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Wft.  bl«h  i  il  PodtnM  |>wA.  ISsa),  nriDu  IfcM,  SOtmh  [teiMd,  «•  thn  Ten.  to  BOM.  hifll 
InBiru-iiilBUMEMruh  Oudnit  Munich,  16  jnn  pbnUd.lt  !•  iSft  bl|h.  In  llalr. it  Moui 
■Mr  HUu,  IB  jfWMluUiI.lt  to  1811.  blib.  I 

i 


eHAP.  cr. 


ULW/i  CE£.      CB'Vtta. 


I  113 


Comrntrciai  SiaUtiict.  In  English  nurseries,  the  plants,  being  little  known, 
are  sold  for  2r.  &/.  each,  and  upwards;  but,  if  in  demand,  the  price  would  not 
be  higher  than  that  of  grafted  elms,  or  about  \9,  each.  At  Bollwyller,  plants 
are  1  franc  50  cents  each. 

t  2.  P.  GMii^UN/  Micbx.     Gmelin's  Planera. 

UeUffkmUmk.    MIchs.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  S.  |».S4& ;  Deaf.  Hitt  dec  Art)ret  et  ArbriML,  2.  p.  WL 
Smommmn.    P.  MlmifMu  Mick*.  Jwb,  AtM<r..  1  p.  9fi3.  t  T ,  North  Amer.  ^Uta^  a  p.  100.  t.  ISO.,  N. 
■  '     -       p.  aquiitica  HWd.  Sp    PL,*,  pi  967.,  FunM  Pi.  Amer.  Sejit.^  1. 


DmHam.  Jrb,,  7.  p.  65.  t.  SI. 

p.  11& ;  Aoonnnat  aqaatieua  arlMr,&c.,  f9^aii.  CaroL\  9^Hik 
Mich 


ichx.  Aiti  Amer.,  t  7.  i  North  Amer.  Sylva,  3.  t  IJO. ;  Du  Ham. 
t.  81. ;  and  cntjlg.  1251. 


Arbi,  od.  nov.,  7- 


Spec.  Char,t^e.  Flowers  in  heads,  opening  befofe  the  leaves  are  protruded, 
and  borne  on  branches  or  branchlets  developed  in  some  previous  year. 
Leaf  with  an  obvious  petiole,  and  a  disk  ovate-acuminate,  equal  at  the  Imsr , 
and  serrate.  A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  even  in 
its  native  countrv,  rarely  more  than  ^20  ft. 
or  30  ft.  high,  anJ  with  tne  diameter  o^  the 
trunk  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  The  flowers 
appear  before  the  leaves,  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  in  globose  heads,  and  upon  very 
short  footstalks :  they  are  small,  of  a  green- 
ish brown  colour,  and  not  at  ail  conspi- 
cuous. The  fruit  becomes  brown  before  die 
leaves  fall :  it  is  small,  oval,  inflated,  and 
rough:  the  seed  is  minute.  The  leaf  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  P.  Richardt,  and 
resembles  that  of  CHmus  campestris,  except 
in  being  serrated  with  equal  teeth ;  it  is  of 
a  lively  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  grey 
on  the  under  one,  Ttiis  species  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  where  it  is  found  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  throughout  the  southern 
states.  It  is  particularly  abundant  in  the 
large  swamps  on  the  borders  of  the  river 
Savannah  in  Georgia.  The  wood  of  this 
tree,  according  to  Micbuux,  "is  hard,  strong,  and  seemingly  proper  for 
various  uses."  It  is,  however,  not  used  for  any  purpose  in  America ;  and 
the  tree  is  so  little  esteemed,  that  it  has  not  received  any  popular  name. 
It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1816,  but  is  rare  in  collections;  though 
it  might  be  readily  multiplied  by  grafting  on  the  elm.  There  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's.     The  price,  in  New  York,  is  1  dollar  per  plant. 

?  P,  Abellcea  Sekuiiet  LReem.  et  Sekult.  Smt.  Frg.,  6.  p.  304.,  the  AbeKcea  of  Clunliis)  U  suptMsed 
to  bdoog  to  thii  genua.  It  Is  dCKribed  by  Qutiua  aa  being  a  large  upright  tiee,  with  a  branchy  head, 
nmndiah  deeply  •erratcd  leavet,  and  greeniab  black  ftiiit.  about  the  uie  of  a  grain  of  pepper.  The 
vood  ia  banf,  reddish,  and  poneuet  aonievhat  ot  the  fragrance  of  landal  wood.  It  is  a  native  of 
Crete,  on  the  mountaina ;  but  hat  not  yet  been  introduced. 

GENU&   III. 


^ 


CE'LTIS  Toum.    The  Celtis,  or  Nettlb  Tree.     Lin,  Syitt,  Polygamiu 

Monce^cia,  or  Pent&ndria  Digynin. 

Jdemt^tcmiiom.    Toutn.  quoted  bv  T.  Kees  4b  Eienbeck,  in  hia  Gen.  FL  V\.  Denn.,  nisc.  3.  t.  4. 
MnkH^fmt't,    ^tua  of  Lobel  and  other  author* ;  Miooaoulier,  F^.  -.  ZUngelbauro,  Gcr. 
Deriwaivm.    The  nanus  of  Ctltia  ia  iaid  lo  refer  to  the  tree  having  been  known  to  the  ancient  CelU ; 

and  the  appdlation  of  N«ttie  IVee  felatea  to  the  ilinilarity  of  the  leaves  to  UuMe  of  some  kind  of 

MtUe  (C/itka). 


rtiim.      Handsome,   much  branched,  deciduous    trees,  natives  of 
Europe  and  Nortii  America,  varying  in  size  and  foliage,  but  all  bearing  fruit, 
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which  IB  edS^e^and^  thaafjd  maU,  ia  jenwiiaUjr  «weei^  nd  Mit^lM^w^ 
wholesome.  Some  of  the  n)ecie8»  according  to  Deseemefi,  am  vary  onm^ 
mental ;  particularly  C,  crassifoh'^  the  branchai  of  which  aaauna  thackaraotar 
of  a  fan ;  and  C.  occidentalb,  the  branches  of  which  droop  like  ft  paraaoL 
The  wood  of  C.  austrklis  is  valuable ;  but  that  of  moat  of  the  other  species  ia 
too  weak  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  arts.  The  laavea  of  all  tke  speaes,  like 
those  of  all  the  species  of  2>ioapyro8^  drop  off  almoaft  simultaaacMisiyt  a»d  tkua 
occasion  very  little  trouble  to  the  gardener  in  sweeping  ihem  up.  Propai- 
gated  by  layers  or  seeds.  PUnts»  in  the  London  nuraena%  aia  1#*  6if.  aadi ; 
at  BoHwylier,  1  firanc ;  and  at  New  York,  60  cents* 

t  \,  C,  austraYis  L.    The  southern  Celtis,  or  Buropean  Nettie  TVee, 

UeittifieatioH.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1478.;  MilL  Dict^o.  L  i  WiHd.  api  PL,  A  R  99&  ;  Da  Ham.  Aiti,  edL 
a*«.,  9.  p.  Sfc  t  8. :  Laai.  IlL,  1  891  f.  1.;  Flore  Fnuac..  3l  in  SIA  ;  Duby  et  the,  B«L  GsUc, 
L  p.  4Sa.  i  Rom.  et  Sehult  ajnt.  Ves„d.  p^  505. ;  Watu  Dead.  ]ltU.»  1  IttS. 

^noMviMM.  Zr6tu«irbor  Lob.  Ic,  &  pc  18&  :  Mtiu  ilTe  CHtU  Cam.  JB9ii.^\SSi ;  Lote  tree;  Mlfo. 
tiouuM'  aiiatral,  Micoeo«li«r  de  Pronrctic*,  ranveouUer,  Fatar^guler  des  nQTVD^aiix  C>w  N.  Dm 
Ann.);  Lotv.  ItaL 

Efutratnngt.  Can.  Epit.  \e. ;  Lam.  Dl.,  t.  881  C  L :  Soopi  Dd.  Flor.  Imubr.,  1 1&  ;  St  HUak* 
Uvr.,  27.  t  7.  i  Dli  Ham.  Atb.,  ed.  nor.,  8L 1 1. ;  Wati  Dend.  Brfc..  1. 105. ;  andour^.  UM. 

Spec,  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  ovateJanceolate,  oblong-lanceolate,  or  acumiDate, 
argutely  serrated,  unequal  at  the  base,  rough  on  the  upper  surface ;  soft, 
from  down,  on  the  under  one.  Flowers  solitary.  Fruit  black.  Indkenous 
to  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Afnca  (WUUL  Sp,  Pl^  tmdJiaem, 
et  Sdiuli.  Syti,  Veg.),  also  to  the  weat  of  Asia.  A  tree,  growing  to  the 
height  of  40  ft.  Introduced  in  1796;  flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its 
fruit  in  October. 

Farieiy,  Brotero,  hi  his  Flora  LusUamca^  mentions  a  yariety,  with  Tariegated 
leaves,  that  waa  found  wild  in  Poi^ugal. 

Deicripthn,  A  tree,  from  30  ft  to  40  ft.  high,  with  a  straight  trunk  and 
branched  head.  The  branches  are  lon^,  slender,  and  flexible,  with  a  grey 
bark,  spotted  with  white,  and  covered  with  a  slight  down  at  the  extremities. 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  dark  brown.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  dark  green,  marked  str  ogly 
with  the  nerves  on  the  lower  side,  and,  when 
young,  covered  with  a  yellowish  down. 
They  are  oval-lanceolate,  terminating  in  a 
point  at  the  summit,  and  at  the  base  having 
one  side  prolonged  down  the  petiole.  The 
flowers  are  small,  greenish,  and  inconspi- 
cuous ;  and  are  produced  at  the  s^me  time 
as  the  leaves.  The  (hilt,  which,  when  ripe, 
is  blackish,  and  resembles  a  very  small 
withered  wild  cherry^  is  said  not  to  become 
edible  tffl  the  first  frost  (see  JST.  Du  Ham.^ 
vol:  ii.  p.  85.) ;  and  it  hanoi  on  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  It  is  remarKabfy  sweet,  and' 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  I^tus  of  the 
andents,  the  food  of  the  Lotophagi ;  whicli 
Herodotus,  Pioscoridea,  and  Theophraslus 
describe  as  sweet,  pleasant,  and  wholesome ; 
and  which  Homer  says  was  so  delidoua, 
as  to  make  those  who  ate  it  forget  their 
country.  (See  Odyu^^  lib.  ix.  v.  98.)  The 
berriea  are  still  eaten  in  Spain;  and  Dr. 
Walsh  says  that  the  modem  Greeks  are  very  fond  of  them*  Accofdiog 
to  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  they  are  called,  in  modem  Oieek,  honey  berries.  (See  Mogg 
<m  the  Clatacal  Plant*  ofSicUy.  in  the  Joum*  ofSoi^  2d  ser,,  p,  20^)  Thame 
grows  rapidl;^,  more  especialhr  when  once  established,  and  afterwards  c«t 
down; aometimaa  produdag  shoots^  in  the  dimate  of  London,  6fL  or  8ft.  in 
length.    It  bears  pruning  remarkably  weDp  at  every  ageu    Ita  leavea  are  very 
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lekfciiM  tendmA  bf  iniecta,  eitlier  on  the  Contment  or  in  Engfamd ;  imd  the 
Cfasua  UgnipMa  and  Sc61jtut  destr6^or,  which  are  bo  inrarious  to  the 
timber  of  mtmj  other  treeflr,  never  touch  either  that  of  C^ltis,  that  of  Pl&nera 
Ricli4rd^  or  that  of  Pjrus  S6rhuB.  C  austr^lis  is  found  on  both  the  shores  of 
the  Meditemmean,  througiiout  the  whole  of  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  It  18  particularly  abundant  in  Provence ;  and  there  is  a  celebrated  tree 
at  Aixy  under  which  it  is  said  that  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Provence  delivered 
their  edictft  to  the  people.  The  European  nettle  tree  is  ranch  used  in  the 
noith  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  for  planting  squares  and  public  walks, 
where  it  is  frequently  found  fW^m  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  with  trunks  from  I|^ft. 
to  3  ft.  in  circumference.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  extremely  compact ;  rankmg 
between  that  of  the  live  oak  and  that  of  the  box,  for  hardness  and  density. 
Accordinff  to  Baudrillart,  it  weighs,  when  dry,  70  lb.  3  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  The 
wood  oftne  branches  is  elastic,  and  so  extremely  supple,  that  a  piece  5  ft.  or 
6  ft.  locig,  and  1  in.  in  diameter,  may  be  made  into  a  circle  without  breaking. 
Its  compactness  renders  it  susceptible  of  a  high  polish ;  and,  when  it  is  cut 
obliquely  across  the  fibres,  it  very  much  resembles  satin-wood.  It  is  principally 
osed  forTumiture,  and,  by  the  sculptors  in  wood,  for  carving  into  the  statues  of 
saints ;  but  it  is  also  employed  for  making  tubs  and  cisterns,  and  the  branches 
tar  bay-forks.  These  divers  uses,  says  M«  De  Cubieres,  *'  remind  one  of  the 
verses  of  La  Fontaine,  when  he  makes  his  carver  in  wood  exclaim,  — 

**  flm^il  41ett,  UbK  on  cuvette? '* 

*•  Wkat  •baU  I  nakcofit?  m,  that  *«  the  rub; 
A  god,  a  table,  or  a  Mlt-flth  tub  f  ** 

The  principal  use,  however,  of  the  nettle  tree,  in  the  south  of  France,  ia  for 
making  hay-forks ;  for  which  use  the  pliability  and  toughness  of  il»  bmnches 
render  it  particularly  suitable.  Plantations  of  the  tree,  for  this  purpose,  are 
common  near  Lyons,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  south  of  France ;  and  in 
the  department  ciu  Oard  there  are  about  seven  acres  of  rocky  ground  which 
would  be  quite  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  but  which  are  planted  with 
nettle  trees,  from  which  above  5000  dozens  of  hay-forks  are  made  every 
year,  producing  a  yearly  revenue  of  25,000  francs.  Tbe  stem  of  this  tree* 
when  cut  over  by  the  ground,  throws  up  thick  and  vigorous  shoots,  which 
make  exceUeat  haiidles  for  coach  whips,  ramroils  to  muskets,  and  walking* 
sticks,  which  have  almost  the  flexibility  of  a  supple-jack.  When  tlie  trees 
are  intended  for  this  purpose,  they  are  planted  m  masses  very  close  to  oni» 
another,  in  order  that  they  ma^  be  drawn  up^  and  increase  in  Length  rather 
than  in  thickness.  The  inhabitants  of  Narbonne,  and  of  the  department  of 
Aude,  cultivate  the  nettle  tree  for  these  purposes,  in  the  very  best  soil ;  «nd 
the  shoots  produced  form  an  article  of  extensive  commerce,  under  the  oame.of 
bois  de  Prrpignan^  furnishing,  according  to  Baudrillart,  whip-handles  to  all  the 
coachawn  in  Europe.  It  is  also  much  used  for  musical  instruments,  anti  for 
the  shafts  and  axletrees  of  carriages,  the  poles  of  sedan  chairs,  and  the  Jiaver^ 
of  wfaeda.  The  root  is  used  for  dyeing  vellow ;  the  baric  fpr  tannipg ;  and. 
an  oil  is  expressed  from  the  stones  of  the  fruit. 

Sturttiirt.  In  ihe  cdtIboiw  of  Londoa.  the  largftt  tre«  U  at  Mitoham*  in  ttie  gmaod»  which  fNr« 
merij  belonged  to  Mr.  DuboU)  where  me  trunk  h  6ft  Sin.  In  circumftreoce,  and  the  head  50 ft,  in 
dlaaMSer.  It  bcanabundanee  of  fruit  erery  year,  ai  notioed,  with  otbtr  partieulan.  li)  p.  6EI1  At  Rew, 
there  ia  a  tree  40  ft.  high ;  and  one  at  Kenwood,  which,  in  40  jtan,  hat  attained  tha  height  of  40n.» 
with  a  tnmk  1  ft  in  diameter.  In  Dorteuhire,  at  Mellmry  Park,  5D  yean  planted.  It  it  SS  ft.  high  : 
the  iH— ifter  of  the  trunk  k  2ft.,  and  of  the  head  SI  ft.  At  Coal,  in  Cronattar,  it  it  l»ft  high.  Near 
DvMIn,  atl^mmre.  It  it  10  fl  high.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  dct  Plantei,  In  Parlt,  60  y«»i  planted, 
it  It  SO  It  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1}  ft ;  fai  the  Botanic  Oardcn  at  Tbulon,  60  year*  phwled. 
H  It  «)ft  high,  and  the  dUuMtcr  at  the  trunk  l^lt ;  near  Montpellciv  there  it  a  tree  %ith  a  Irrnilt 
3  ft  4  in.  in  diameter.  In  Italy,  at  Moosa,  100  yeart  old.  It  it  70  ft.  high :  the  diameter  of  the  4nuik 
5ft,  and  or  the  head  7Sa 

t  9.  C  (a.)  oavca^sioa  WiMd.    The  Gancasiafi  Celds,  or  Ifeftfe  Tree, 


WUM»  Spi  PL,  4  pigoi ;  Poliet  in  EtoeyeL  SuppL,  &  pi  68&  :   Rom.  el  Scbult  Syit 

we.  CkKT^  4e.  Thit  to  very  clee^  akin  to  C.  autlrtf it  i  but  itdiflbMHi  Itt  iMiTet  btfng  monoeaCe, 
hftvhig  tne  aeimiiMte  part  thorter,  tnd  being  glabmufi,  except  in  to  far  at  it  ttated  below.  The 
9tC  eaiMMm  may  be  detcrtbed  at  flMhmt ; — Oblong,  acnmlnate,  serrate  with  targe  leech,  a 
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little  narrowed  at  tbe  baae^  and  alaost  equal  tbere;  abova,  dccpBiDun  Iwftlli,  |«ii^  |iHiHiiiti ^ 
and  tbe  vcin<,  when  seen  under  a  Icio,  a  little  hairy.  ludigeuouc  to  CaueaMia*  od  the  atataaent 
€tf  Adams.  {HVid.  Sp.  PI.)  Willdenow  had  seen  a  dried  specimen  with  fruit  In  Rtcm.  et  Sehmii. 
Sjftt.,  it  ii  quoted  from  /'of/W  Emcffcl.  SuppL,  that  the  teeth  of  the  leaves  are  nstiallj  larger  and  anv 
unequal;  and  titat  the  fruit  is  sobtarjr,  axillary,  globose,  and  leddish,  and  borne  upon  a  peduncle 
of  the  length  of  the  petiole  It  isnotinl  that  it  ik  very  rf^narkable  that  tbe  author  of  the  ASota 
TauricO'C^ucauca  (Bieberstcin)  has  not  mentioned  this  siiecies  in  that  voiIl  (fletunder  C  wo^Hisia 

If  •  3.  C.  Tournefo'rt//  Lam.  Tournefort's  Celtis,  or  Nettle  Trer. 

Tdenttfication.     Lam.  EnrycL,  4.  pi  132. ;  Wttld.  Spi  PI..  4.  p.  991 ;  Bieb.  PL  Taur.  Cauc,  8L  p.  449. 

Rcem,  et  Scbult  Sy»L  Veg.,  6.  p.  20a ;  N.  Du  Ham.  Atb.,  2.  pi  38. 
Sjfnomifmet.      C.  orientalis  minor,  foliis  minoribus  et  cras^ioribus,  Aractu  flarob  Tbirns.  Cor.,  4^, 

//in.,  2.  p.  4S.X  L  41. ;  C.  orientllu  MiU.  Diet,  Ka  8.,  but,  according  to  tbe  AVwnrow  Dm  Hamet^ntA 

of  Lin.,  which  is  considered  a  half-hardv  plant  in  Britain ;  M icocoulicr  du  Levant,  Micoooaliet' 

d'Orient,  Fr^  Movvcnlandiachcr  Zungefhainn,  Gcr. 
EmgrawngM.    Toum.  itin.,  1 41. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volumes 

Spec*  Char,,  8fc,  Leaves,  when  adult,  ovate,  acute,  unequal  at  the  base,, 
crenately  serrate,  roughish  on  the  upper  surface ;  when  >'oung,  subcordate 
at  the  base.  Fruit  yellow,  becoming  brown.  ( WUld,  Sp.  PL,  and  JRwm,  el 
SchuU.  St/sl,  Feg.)  A  native  of  Armenia.  (Tbttme/br/.)  Leaves  bluntisb, 
rough  on  both  surfaces,  glossy.  (Spretig.  Sy$L  Veg,)  Introduced  in  1739, 
and  flowering  and  fruiting  at  the  same  time  as  C,  aostralis. 

Description,  ^c,  A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  rarely  exceeding  25  ft.  in  he^t,  but 
generally  forming  a  bush  of  only  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  with  round  glabrous 
branches,  covered  with  a  brownish  bark.  The  petiole  of  the  leaf  is  very  short ; 
the  disk  is  unequally  dentated,  somewhat  heart-shaped,  and  glabrous ;  it  is  of  a 
deep  green  above,  and  paler  beneath,  and  is  of  a  thicker  texture  than  that  of 
Celtis  austr^lis.  The  fruit,  which  is  solitary,  and  borne  on  a  long  peduncle,  is 
oval,  greenish  at  first,  then  becoming:  yellowish,  and  afterwards  nearly  black. 
From  the  specimens  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  €rarden,  the  fruit 
does  not  appear  to  ripen  so  soon  as  that  of  C,  occidentalis ;  as,  in  October,  1836, 
the  fruit  of  C  Tournef6rtii  was  quite  firm  and  green,  while  that  of  C,  ocd- 
dentalis  was  shriveled,  blackish,  and  extremely  sweet.  C.  Toumeforta  is  a 
native  of  the  Levant ;  from  which  country  Toumefort  brought  the  seeds  to 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris,  about  1717,  whence  plants  have  been  dis- 
tributed all  over  Europe.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1739.  It  is 
rather  more  tender  tlmn  C,  australis  and  C.  occidentalis.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe ;  as,  if  not  sown  till  spring,  they 
generally  remain  a  year  or  more  in  the  ground.  They  prefer  a  moist  soil,  and  a 
sheltered  situation.  This  species  is  readily  known  from  all  others,  in  winter, 
by  its  forming  a  compact  upright-branched  bush,  or  low  tree ;  and,  in  summer, 
by  the  deep  green  and  dense  mass  of  its  rigid-looking  foliage.  There  are 
plants  of  it  fi'om  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society*s 
Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

t  A  4.  C.  (T.)  siNB^NSis  Peri.    The  China  Celtis,  or  Nettle  7V«r. 

Uemiifieaikm.    Ffera,  Syn.,  1.  p.  898. ;  RoniL  et  ScbulL  Syit  Veg:,  d  p.  SML 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  obtuse,  crenate,  lai^h,  glabrous ; 
veins  prominent.  Native  in  China.  Cultivated  in  Cels's  garden.  {Pert. 
Syn.)  A  low  tree,  erowing  to  the  height  of  from  1 2  ft.  to  15  ft.  The  plant 
of  this  kind  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  C^den  seems  to  differ  very  little, 
if  at  all,  fi'om  C.  Tournef6rttt. 

"t  5.  C.  WiLLDBNOY/ii^J^^  Schultes.    Willdenow*s  Celtis,  or  Nettle  Tree. 

Uenilfieatkm.    Bonn,  ct  Sehult  Syst  Vef.,  &  pi  506. 

S^mnS^me.    C  stai^niif  mUd.  Emim.  Suppl.,  p.  fiSL,  H^UU.  Baumz.,  p.  8L 

Spec  Char.,  ifc.  Leave*  otrate.  oblong,  aeaminate,  narrowed  to  the  base,  acnmte  rram  tha  middle 
to  the  tip;  above,  glabrous;  beneath,  rouahish.  Schultes  has  quoted  WUU.  Ansms..  p.  81.,for 
this  specHIc  character;  and  has  added,  raata  young  tree  in  the  Berilo  Royal  Oaraen  hasttie 
disk  of  its  leaf  1|  in.  long*  and  Uie  upper  stirraoe,  as  Impacted  tbreuch  a  Icoa,  dotted ;  and  tbat.tbe 
kind  b  a  aative  of  China.  In  a  supplement  (published  in  1813)  to  witldenow's  EmMtmeratkm  of  ike 
PkaOt  <f  the  BerUn  Boval  Oar  Jen,  is  tbe  IbOowing  short  deicriiMloii  of  C  alnCnsfa  mUd,,  wftlch, 
though  not  essentially  dilbrent  ftoin  the  above,  is  not  ouite  Che  same :— Leaves  obovata  ofawng^  tcr- 
ratadat  the  tip ;  glossy  on  tbe  upper  surface,  sUghUv  nairy  on  the  under  one  Schultes  has  ootad- 
that  tbe  specloc  diaracter  of  C.  sinfosis  Pen.  cleaiiy  shows  that  kind  to  be  distinct  from  the  C 
aintetif  Wtitd.  \  and  that,  as  C  sinensis  Pert,  was  urst  poblishad,  it  ia  mciwnj  to  afply 
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adMr  mmmto  C  •inteilt  fl^UU.  SchuitM  ba*  itiTen  It  that  of  WHMcnorrdiiA.    There  Iteing  no 
pltttt  bearing  tbe  name  of  C.  WUidcnovia«a  in  the  London  gardens,  we  can  say  nothing  about  iL 

t  6.  C,  OCCIDENT A^Lis  L.  The  western  Celtis,  or  North  American  Nettle  Tree. 

Ugni^UaOni.  Un.  8p.  PL,147& :  BftlL  Diet,  Na  S.,  and  Ic,  t  88. ;  MIchx.  Arb.,  S.  p.  2SGL  t  &, 
Mottb  Amer.  S]rlw,&  &  45.  L  lli ;  Du  Roi  Haibk.,  1.  ii.  141.  ;  Wiild.  Arb.,  57.,  WiOd.  Sn.  PL, 
4.  pi 991. ;  Laa.  £nc]rcL,4  Ik  1J7. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,cd.  1.,  t  &i ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  p.S6  LA;  Pursh 
F1.  Amer.  Sept,  I.  y.  aoa,  Roem.  et  Schult  Sytt  Veg.,  &  a  30a  ;  Wat&  Dendr.  Brit,  t  147. : 
Ladd.Cat,adL18a& 

Sjfuot^fmts.  C.  fructu  obtcuro  purpurasoente  Tomm.  Insi.^  612. ;  C.  obllqua  3£aemeM ;  Nettle  Tree, 
Sugar  Beiry,  Jmer. ;  Bote  Inconnu,  IlUmoiM  ;  Hicocoolier  de  Virginie,  Fr. 

Engrmmtft.  Mill.  Ic,  1 88. ;  Du  Ham.  Art>.,  ed.  1.,  1. 1  5a,  ed.  nov.,  ji.  t  9. ;  MIchx.  North  Amer. 
Sylra,  SL 1 114. ;  Wata  Dendr.  Brit,  1 147. ;  T.  Nees  ab  JQMmbeck  Oen.  Fl.  Fl.  Germ.,  faac  3. 
t4L ;  and  the  plalct  oftbit  ipedet  in  our  laat  Volume. 

Spec.  Chttr,y  fc.  Leaves  ovate-acuniinate»  unequal  at  the  base,  serrate, 
rough  on  the  upper  surface,  hairy  on  the  under  one.  Fruit  dull  red. 
{Mchx,  N,  A,  S.)  Fruit  dark  purple.  {Purth  Fl.  A.  S.)  Similar  in  foliage 
and  general  appearance  to  C.  auutralis.  Flowers  solitary.  (Mtehaitr.) 
Leaves  serrate,  with  equal  teeth.  Flowers,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  branch, 
3  in  an  axil;  in  the  upper  part,  1  only  in  an  axil.  Fruit  obscurely  purplish. 
(Rcem,  et  Sckitii,  Sy$t,  Feg.^  Very  closely  akin  to  C,  austrfklis.  Leaves, 
when  young,  ovate^lanceolate,  a  little  &wny;  when  adult,  broad-ovate, 
acuminate ;  in  the  acuminate  part,  and  at  the  base,  entire ;  in  the  interval  on 
each  side,  serrate,  glabrous,  veined  with  conspicuous  veins ;  the  hinder  portion 
of  tbe  base  as  narrow  again  as  the  other  one.  (Ltnn.,  quoted  in  Ram, 
et  Schult^  S,  r.)  C  ocddentidis  differs  from  C  australis,  in  having  its 
leaves  much  broader  in  pro|K>rtion  to  their  length,  and  of  an  ovaUacu- 
Bunate  form.  (Lam,  SncycL^  W,  p.  137.)  Disk  of  leaf  3^-4  in.  long.  (Eaem, 
et  St^^,  S,  K)  Indigenous,  in  woods  and  near  rivers,  from  Canada  to 
Carolina,  where  it  flowerv  in  May.  (Pur$h,)    Introduced  in  1656. 

VarieHes, 

Z  C.  o.  2  cordata  Willd.  Wild.  Baumz.,  p.  82.  —  Leaves  subcordate  at 
the  base,  very  acuminate ;  above,  less  rough ;  beneath,  more  veiny. 
disk  3 — 4fin.  long.  (Willd.  W,  Bmmz.j  andi2<pm.  et  Schult,  Syst, 

t  C.  o.  S  seabrOticula  MTiUd.  Sp.  PI.,  iv.  p.  995.,  Lam.  Encycl.,  iii» 
p.  137. ;  C.  austrMis  Willd.  Arb.^  56. ;  C.  ?  o.  jS  tenuif&iia  Pert^  Sun,^  K 
p.  292. ;  C,  dspera  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  C,  orientalis  Hort, — Leaves 
shorter,  more  slender,  less  acuminate ;  roughish  above,  in  some 
instances  ^abrous ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  a  distinct  species.  (Willd, 
Sp.  PL)  Disk  of  leaf  IJ— 2  in.  long.  (Rtrnn.  et  SchtUt.  S.  F.)  It 
is  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  was  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Pluiji ;  but,  as  it  was  killed  down  to  the  root  every  winter  by  the 
frost,  Lamarck  never  saw  its  flowers  or  fhut,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
determine  whether  it  was  merely  a  variety  or  a  distinct  species. 
(Smitk  in  Rees*s  Cycle.) 

Descripaon^  ^c.  This  species,  Michaux  observes,  **  is  similar  in  Its  fo« 
liage  and  general  appearance  to  the  European  nettle  tree,  the  branches  of 
both  are  numerous  and  slender ;  and  the  limbs  originate  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  ground,  and  take  a  horizontal  or  inclined  direction.'*  (N.  Amer,  SyL, 
m,  p.  45.)  The  leaves  are  alternate,  oval,  oblique  at  the  base,  very  much 
acuminated,  and  somewhat  rough.  The  flowers  open  early  in  spring,  and  ard 
small,  white,  single,  and  axillary ;  the  fruit  also  is  small,  single,  of  a  round 
form,  and  a  dull  red  colour.  When  ripe,  it  becomes  shriveled,  and  of  a  reddish 
brown  or  black,  like  a  very  small  wild  cherry.  It  is  rather  fleshy,  and  very 
aweet.  Michaux  says  that  he  has  never  seen  the  wood  employed  m  any  part 
of  the  United  States ;  but,  from  the  analogy  between  this  species  and  the 
European  one,  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  the  wood  might  be  applied  to  the 
same  purposes.  The  tree,  in  Britain,  is  very  hardy  and  ornamental ;  and  it 
possesses  the  property  of  keeping  on  all  its  leaves  very  late,  and  then,  like 
the  other  species,  dropping  them  all  at  once,  so  that  they  may  be  swept  awa^ 
at  one  time  for  litter.    C.  ocddent^lis  is  readily  known  from  C.  austrltlis 
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I(y  its  leaves  beiiw  Ifrger,  ami  of  b 

wood  being  of  a  lighter  colour  in  i 

and  of  a  brighter  vellow,  than  those  of  the  Eoropeui  opecin. 

hardy,  and  is  readily  propamted  by  layar*,  or  by  a—^*-      ''''"  '■ 

conanMily  fband  on  the  nettle  tree  snd  haokberry,  io 

drapiferwnin,  or  Hackbeiry  Hawk  Moth.    (AbiioU  ma   cmaiit  imrcu  uj 

Gnirgia,  and  onr  j^.  I2A3.)     Thin  iniicct  greatly  retieniblen  the  prii^  hawk 


iiM>th(p.l301.)j  butthecolonr  ofthemoth  isabeautiful  shaded  brown,  withoui 
any  tinge  orrednrsi.  The  larra  ii  green,  beautifully  marked  with  shaded  pink 
and  a  bnlliant  whit& 

Etirnmt  of  Lonioti.    Al  Sjrni,  \l  ii  Htt  hl(hi  dimcta  ■( 
Xn.   In  the  FbUimh  tiunrrr,  TO  jr±n  pliiitiS,  tl  ii  SUA 

IHS/mttifLamlim.    lBl)VTanh)K,itBin(r»>n,2SlMnBUnUid,tlliS3fl.kl(fe, 
iunk  91*;  and  Af  the  Kemd  31  ft.       In  Surrrj^  it  Barn   £biu,  II  ■■  40  ft,  h^h. 


CMH  laMnUiMi  Kbti*  <f  Ijmrhm  [n  Conbrtdgshln,  In  Hw  CmhrMgc  BoUnlc  r.irdcn,  It  !• 
»rt  high,dlHn««Drihaminklft.7tn..  u>dart£e  tniiift.  In  Dwbm,  n  8nithHHl.fi  fran 
B|utrd,ttl>llA.ll1t«>.  I>  LUKuhln,  in  ItM  Uinebwlcc  BlUnlc  QH^flk  S  THn  pbDHl,  U  b 
4  ft.  high.  In  OKlbrdihltF.  in  the  Oxford  BoUdk  Gardtn,  Lt  Is  30  ft  h\gh.  diainrfcT  nf  the  trunk 
1  n.  4  In,  ndafththtadaOfl.  in  Sunuk,  In  the  Burr  BMuilc  GardM,  ID)Manri>n»l.n<alltl. 
h^l  «  AntoB  IWI,  It  nan  aU,  II  ii  UK.  Mgk  tn  Wotcaaunhln,  at  Cmm,  SO  *a«i 
■£itid,ltliaft.blfhiUtnmna(>ar.  KsbrtaHhitai,,*)  jeax  plMitail,U  liUft  hltb.  In  VBA- 
iriiH.inthclInniMnricOaFdiin,  lOTTanpUnttd,  H  II  13  It  hlfh. 

amtatHtmmk  im  Set/km4.    Id  thr  ^mbur|)i  BManIc  Qvdn.  lift  bfeh.    At  DhUhuAi 

'  r£b aceAMU/H ^Inljni.    NtarDntoHn,  al  IVmiurt.Sinn  ptintrd,  IMt  «K.li)tb. 

CMHtolAMUXBRni^Ctanlr*!.  In  Pran,  at  l^i.  In  t<w  Jir^n  dn  naotn.  130  T«n 
(U.UI«Blt  hM,  «aBitMcof>li*tnnkin.Bli.,>r><lnrib(bad40(tiatNHMa,lBtlicndan 
^It  ne1«crri(ra<i,a)«nTdul«l,  k  bSVIt  hlih,  Use  dimeter  of  thdninklft:  In  the  Baualc 
Om*b  at  Atoinaia,  «)  ram  ptntiri.  It  i>  left  hixk,  ihi  dlaMar  of  Ih*  mnk  1  (L,  vd  s/ 
ttwhaadSSIt  In  HmuMtr.  Is  Ui*  IMaMo  Oardai  al  ScimnKeii.30T~<>P>aaOt^a)rt  !>%)>, 
llMlHaniectfer  Ih*  tronklft.  laKalimT,  at  Wlirliti,  3»Tean pUnKd,icti4ua.hl(h.  la  A«- 
uik  al  Vlina,  Ii  Uw  tJnlKfiHr  Beunk  Cinlen.  80  rr^a  TMnnd,  It  la  Mfthiah,  iM  dbBitar 
«t£etniak(fi,  aadof  thskawiajR,;  M  Biiidiai  tlnl^3ia,«Taaaiplai^lttaG0II.HA 
thtSun^eter  of  the  InnkilA.,  and  of  the  head  U  ft  In  BaTarta.  at  Hiadch^ln  tht  BMUtc 
Oaidv,  M;«n  rianted,  ii  la  ISft  high.  In  Pruiria,  M  Brriln.  in  the  BMa»ic  Ointen,  Xjtma 
plaaMk  <tlaltlt.lii(ti  Ed  Um  PfkuaB  Taael,  Wjnnpianud,  ttla«R.  hl(li,  widia  tnik  tlK 

I  7.  C.  CBiB«tFoYiA  Lam.    The  thick-leaved  Celds,  or  Hadtbtm/, 
jMnMHediina.    Lua  BxteI,  «,  n,  IM :  HWn,  Arb.  3L  dl  ZE*.  t  n  i  North  Aner.  BiItl  3.  ii.  47, 

L  ii5l  I  wnid.  an.  PL,  *.  |L  ibI  1  Ponii  n.  mwm.  s^k.  i.  |i.«m.  i  n.  im  Mbk,  t.  p.  S.  i  km. 
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f  aiioxavXier  ^  FeuULf*  vn 


te,  Sin.  long,  3 — 4iii. 

broad  ;  hesit-ahoped,  aurided  aod  unequal  at  the  base;  •emted  witk  un~ 
equal  te«th,  mther  leatbery,  rough  on  boih  lurfBces.  Flowen  1—8 
upon  the  peduiwks.  Fnrit  btack.  (ATurkt^  Lain.  EiKjti.,  iVUid^  ^y^) 
Intfigenous  to  Ifortb  America,  in  woods  and  near  rivera  in  Vuvuua, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee;  in  which  places  it  flowers  in  May.  (PbtiA.)  AJ- 
liedtoC. occidentals.  Young  branches  downy.  Bark  red  brown.  Leans 
ain.  long,  and  ntore.  Petioles  slightly  hairy,  &— 6  lines  long.  Flowers 
much  like  those  of  C.  austr^s,  upon  slender  peduncles  j  the  peduncles  of 
the  fruit  longer  than  the  petioles.  Fruit  of  the  «iie  of  the  bird  ehefry. 
(Lamarck,  as  quoted  in  Ram.  el  SchiM.  Syl.  Veg.,  vi.  p.  307.) 
nettriptioih  l^c.   This,  accofdine  to  Micliaux,  is  a  reiy  distinct  species;  and 

it  forms  "oQCortheEnestlreei  which  coin|>ose  the  dusky  forests  ofthc  Ohio." 

UsometiuKMpwWB  to  the  hei^t  of  more  than  80  ft.,  but  with  u  trunk  ofthe  very 

disproportionate  (tianieter  ^  only  ISin.  orSOin. 

"  The  backberrr  is  distinguished  by  the  form  of 

its  trunk,  wbicn  is  slraigbt,  and  undivided  to  u 

Kit  hei^t ;  and  by  its  twrk,  which  is  greyish,  un- 
ken,  and  covered  with  asperities  unequally  dis-  t 
tributed  over  its  surface.     Its  leaves  are  larger  than  \  \ 

those  of  any  other  spedes  of  nettle  tree ;  being   I 
ein.  Iong,and3b.or4in.  broad.     Theyareoval- 
acuminate,  denticulated,  cordiform  at  the  base,  of  I 
a  thick  substantial  teiture,  and  of  a  rough  surface. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  often  united  in 
pairs  on  a  common  peduncle.     The  fruit  is  round. 
about  as  large  as  a  pea,  and  black  at  it*  maturity." 
(.v.  Anier.  Syl.,  m.  p.  48.)   The  hatkberrr  is  found 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  western  states  of 
America,and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  valleys, 
whererer   the    soil   is   fertile,   in   Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.     The  banks  of  the  Delaware   above  Philudelphia  njuy  be  con- 
sidered  as  its   nortb-eastera   boundary;    and   it   has  never  been  found   in 
any-   of  the   more   touthem    states.      It   was   introduced  into   England   in 
1812.     It  is  prindpally  conudered,  even  in  America,M  an  ornamental  tree; 
and  is  well  adapted  for  planting   in  situations  where   a  screen   or  shade 
i*  required,  from  the  rupidity  and  luxuriance  of  its  erowth,  and  the  ltu;ge 
size  and  thick  texture  of  its  leaves.     The  wood  is  of  little  value,  from  its 
weakness,  and  its  liability  to  decay  when  exposed  to  the  weather.     It  is, 
however.  "  fiae-graineU  and  conipact,, though  not  heavy ;  and,  when  freshly 
exposed,  it  is  quite  white.     Sawn  in  a  direction  parallel  or  oblique  to  its 
concentric  circles,  it  exhibits  the  fine  undulations  that  are  observed  in  the 
etui  and  the  kwuM."    (JV.  Amer.  Syl.,  iii.  p.  48.)     The  sap-wood,   Michaux 
adds,  if  laid  open  in  spriug,  will  chance,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  grci;n,frotnBpure 
while.      The  only  uses  to  which  the  wood  is  applied,  in   Amcfica,  is  for 
thinglet,  for  the  tMtlonit  of  chairs, and  for  baskets;  for  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted,  from  its  lightness,  facility  to  nplit.and  elasticity.     The  plants  erf' this 
Vind  of  C^ttis,  in  uie  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  (where  it  is  named  C. 
cord&ta),  are  quite  small ;  uidfrom  their  aopearance  we  should  judve  it  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  Coccideniilis,  though,  according  to  Michaui  s  figure 
(of  which jfj.  IS54.  is  a  reduced  ci^y),  the  two  sorts  are  very  distinct. 

aimlUlia.  Ill  Cbukire,  u  EUgn  Hall,  k  tiH.  13  r™»  plulHl.  u  IS  R.  hlih.  In  Duihun,  *l 
Smuh  End,  S  i«n  ptaDtal,  ft  W  11  flTfilih.  Smf  Dubfin,  it  Tnroure,  fo  isn  pUntrf,  it  U 
■  H.  blah  ■■  AiMrh.  u  BriidI  «■  UwLtftkJi,  1«  |wn  plinud,  U  !•  9(tMlfa.  tn  )^ataiii«j, 
■t  Hiiu*, «  fcan  pUlitBl,  It  li  39  ft.  h!(l>i  dluucur  of  llic  trunk  Ttn,,  ladoruic  had  SO  ft. 


o- 
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a'ta  WaU.     Ttw  giBbnms-leaved  Celtis,  or  IfHUe  Tyee. 
EmiBL  SoppL,  p^  IB.  i  Willd.  Buimi.,  p.  et.  I  Ram.  (t  Schult.  SfU.  Vc», 

Ii5*tf.  rif.,  lhII(1■briUllUwe;4lll*ta•U^ 
Qd■nd»  or  btcomg,  IsU^  Im^dH,  nudand 

upperiurli«i™ighirtuimOir™n.«ithiiinil«  one   (ffT&l  £^ « ' 

«wlL  «M.  »'flt.,.B]ioew».tdi»i«iinp«l«ceHmi*(rl.flwtHl. _      

IlSL,Uh  fcn™iii«:  — L»»c»i»»le.»cunliiMe,nibi!iinUl»»lllwh»iWBiMl  Otrnj-tmrtj 
uiliii^  gbbmuoDEoUinirfiKci.    AdiUUoaimy  M  tliii|HiacclurKt«^  ft  iiHiWduAiUmi-; 


wblch  Point.  In  E*ettL  SM/rfL,  3,  f.  fica.,  Ho.  Ift,  Iih  dsIUi 
nugkmlKitfe  ■urfHM.fMiMuli'KlabTgiu;  with  URtaM  w 


Ihan  ihc  otba,  wd  u 

■  9.  C,  Pti'^iLA  Ph.  The  dwarf  Celtis,  or  iV? »^  TVw. 
UtnU/kalUm.  Punli  FL  Ain«.  St)*,  1,  p.  SDtt  ;  Bimi.  rt  SchulL  Sjrt.  Veg.,  &f.xn- 
Sptc.  Oar.,  »e.  A  null  ilnnllDg  iMili.  Lmim  dt«1c,  mmlnue,  wtnic  wllb  tqul  tnth 
OHqnai  II  the  bue  I  iamjmbUe  young,  iftcmidi  nm-lT  glibroui  no  both  lornKH.  FViwci 
SuDon  (  pedundc.  Fniil  ■oIltHT,  orUr.  blMk.  IndUHuwt  Is  the  buiki  of  liTcn  In  Mairlnn 
■n.TviiTtn'ir  where  ii  lawen  In  Hit,  Purdi  liu  wd  lh«  kiod  itir^  (/^nl  flL  ^  &)  Th 
pUntwuinBnlucKlbr  LrootnlSIti  iDd  the  BBue  li  In  Loddlfo-i  CiAi^kw,  ctt.  IBSGi  butw 
We  »M  •»  tbe  pUat  then  or  dwwlKfe. 


App,  i.     Species  of  Celtis  half-harchf,  or  not  yet  introduced. 

C.  triaUilli  liB..  S.  Kil , 4.  t.  W.,  ud  eatfil.  iSSS-.H 
nulveiirtheMimiliijru,lntialacsdlnlBKL  IiiftiUH*ll 

HoiSniUBnl  So. 


ilniu, 

____ _  _naii«^ 

null  pUnl  of  II,  (i^DB  ■  wall.  In  Ibe  Hoi 
cietr''  Oudm.     fn^p.  IT^.  fl>e  HImiiliii- 

._  ..  ni—  u,  p„,  bitij  or  h«lf- 

■  --■,    Inthcffin 


ortntAUi  k  idw  ikri(iuud  h  ■  i 

It  if  povlble  thai    UU  JnUiCA    iTcna    lOBJ  u*  VH^favj 

hiltd*.     In  the  Hlm^afH,  Rorlc  obiR¥«,  tb*  ■enn* 
CataDwundcuklentatcclenUau,  udMluiHirUi 
me    C  DricstAlb  Wall.,  wfalcb  w«  HppoH  10 
Id  wHh  C  orlenHilb  LAl,  "ind  KMCiM  aUM  U 
-  tWitJilM  atafc  mttBdi 

Rorle  on  UrrnltL  neulir 
■I  |B«  fmmii  aenuon,  ana  ii  It  wen  hilTBdiKed  wmld, 
dnublle^behudTlBtbecUmueirfLindoD.  (T.IbsIM 
Boric  oeeunla  Kunawur ;  ud  l(,doobtW«,  eqiudT  tuidf 
with  C  ilplu    Altbe  Hedioraifttsa  InlUtlebalk, 

win  br  nt^e  dl1HculI)>,  wo  Uilnli,  In  t«ulnc  ibcte  (pHda 
lotradDcad  Into  Briuln. 


OF   THE   HARPY   LIOHEOUB  PLANTS  OF  THS  ORDER  JCCLANDA  CEA^. 


Jii'rlans  I^.  Flower*  uniKXual ;  those  of  both  sexes  upon  one  plaat.  — 
Mole.  Flowers  in  cylindrical,  drooping,  solitary  catliina ;  many  in  a  catkin  : 
the  catkins  developed  from  buds  borne  by  shoots  produced  previously  to 
the  year  in  which  the  catkins  appear.  Calyx  of  5 — 6  scales,  that  are 
attached  to  a  bractea  at  a  distance  rrom  its  base  and  tip.  (Is  the  flower 
Btalkcd,and  connate  wiQi  the  bractes?)  Stamens  16 — 36. — Female.  Flowen 
solitary,  or  a  few  In  a  group,  terminal  upon  a  shoot  developed  in  the  same 
year.  Cal^x  ovate,  including  and  adhering  to  the  ovary,  except  in  the 
4-toothed  tip.  Petals  +,  small,  inserted  into  the  free  part  of  Hie  cal^x. 
Ovary  of  one  cell,  and  one  erect  ovule.     Stigmas  8 — 3,  Aeshy,  scalf  with 
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glaods.  Fniit  &  drupe  (a  tryma,  WaUon},  Covering  of  the  nut,  a  flethy 
husk  of  one  piece,  that  bursts  irregularly.  Nut  woody,  of  2  valves.  Seed  1, 
erect,  lobed,  wrinkled,  eatable  in  most,  perhaps  all. — Species  4, 3  native  to 
North  America,  1  to  Asia.  Laige  trees.  Bate  of  growth  quicker  than  in 
C^rya.  Leaf  bud  not  covered  by  scales.  Leaves  alternate,  iropari-piimate, 
of  5 — 19  leaflets,  ail  but  the  terminal  one  in  opposite,  or  nearly  opposite, 
psurs;  all  serrate  in  most,  and  all  spreading  in  one  plane.  Some  spedes 
pubigerous;  ?  hairs  simple,  glanded.  {T,  Nee$  ab  Eienbeck  Gen,  PL  FL 
Germ.,  lAndley  Nat.  SyiUBol.,  NuUaU  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PL,  ATtckauJt  North 
Amer,  SylwL,_%nd  observadon.) 

CVrya  NuUaiL  Flowers  unisexual,  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  one  plant ; 
male,  female,  and  leaves,  all  upon  a  shoot,  developed  from  one  bud  m  the 
year  of  the  flowering;  male  flowers  borne  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  below 
the  leaves,  or  in  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves ;  the  female  flowers,  a  few 
together  about  the  tip  of  the  shoot. — Male.  Flowers  in  slender  pendulous 
caikins,  that  are  disposed  3  upon  a  peduncle.  Calyx  a  3-parted  minute 
leaf.  Stamens  4 — 6.  —  Female.  Calyx  including,  and  adnering  to,  the 
ovary:  its  tip  free,  and  4-clefl.  Stigma  sessile  upon  the  ovary,  partly 
discoid,  2 — 4^1obed.  Fruit  a  drupe  (a  tryma,  Wai$tm).  Husk  fleshy, 
separating  into  4  equal  valves,  or  dividing  into  4  equal  portions  in  the 
upper  part.  Nut  with  4  or  more  bluntish  angles  in  its  transverse  outline ; 
the  sunace  pretty  even.  Seed  eatable  or  bitter.— Species  about  10,  native 
to  North  America.  Large  trees.  Rate  of  growth  slower  than  in  Juglans. 
Bark  appearixig  reticulated.  —  Leaf  buds  partially  covered  with  scales  in 
some  species,  naked  in  others.  Leaves  alternate,  impari-pinnate,  of  6—15 
serrate  leaflets;  all,  except  the  terminal  one,  in  opposite,  or  nearlv  opposite, 
pairs ;  and  all  sprnding  in  one  plane.  Pubescence  stellate.  Fruit  upon 
short  stiflT  stallu.  Nuttall  has  stated  {Gen,)  that  the  sexes  are  poly« 
gamous;  but  he  has  not  described  the  bisexual  flowers,  nor  the  dispo- 
sition of  them.  {NtUtaU  Gen.,  Michaux  N,  Amer,  Syha,  fVaUon  Dend, 
Brit,) 

pTBRocA^RYA  Kunth,  Flowers  unisexual,  those  of  the  2  sexes  upon  one  plant. 
— Male.  Flowers  in  spikes.  Stamens  in  a  flower  many. — Female.  Flowers 
in  long  pendulous  spikes,  and  distant,  sessile,  and  ?  without  bracteas. 
Calyx  connate  with  the  ovary,  except  in  a  terminal  portion,  which  is  clefl 
into  ?  3—5  ?  unequal  lobes.  Ovary,  and  the  part  ofthe  calyx  that  is  con* 
nate  with  it,  taken  together,  flagon-shaped,  bearing  2  wings  above  the  base ; 
their  direction  transverse  and  oblique :  cell  I ;  ovule  1,  erect.  Styl&  1, 
yery  short.  Stigmas  2,  large,  spreading,  revolute.  Fruit  subdrupaceous, 
angled;  having  2  wings,  as  the  ovary;  much  tapered  to  the  tip,  not  open* 
ing,  containing  a  bony  nut,  which  has  4  cells  in  its  lower  part,  whose  parti- 
tions do  not  exlend  to  the  top,  so  that  it  is  1 -celled  there.  Seed  1,  its 
lower  part  in  4  deep  lobes.  Embryo  not  accompanied  by  albumen ;  its 
radicle  uppennost. — Species  1,  indigenous  to  the  eastern  part  of  Caucasus, 
and  in  moi»t  woods,  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  A  tree.  Leaves  impari-pinnate 
not  dotted ;  leaflets  about  1 7,  lanceolate,  sessile,  unequal  at  the  base,  ar- 
gutcly  serrulate;  the  veins  beneath  villous.  Fruit  small.  {Kunth  in  Awn,^ 
Scien.  Nat.,  ii.  p.  346. ;  Wilid.  Sp,  PL ;  and  Sjfreng.  SytL  Veg,), 

Genus  L 


./IJ'GLANS  L.    Tub  Walnut  Tree.    Lin,  Sysf.  Monoe^cla  Polydndria. 

idmifftfalitm,    Schrcb.  Lin.  Gcn.-No.  144/5. ;  T.  Nocn  ab  Ricnbock  Gen.  PI.  FL  Germ.,  fo«c.  3L  t.  2. ; 

Kutt  Ocn.  N.  Amer.  I*L, «.  p.  2aO<,  Liodl.  Nat.  Syst.  of  Bot.,  p.  ISO. 
Stmamiftmn.    Noyer,  Fr. ;  WalntiM.  Cer, 
D^rimiio*.    Jbglans  ii  c<intrartcd  from  Jam's,  3orc\  and  giant,  a  mast,  or  acorn  ;  and  was  aiiplicil 

by  U»e  BoauD  wrltert  to  thii  tree,  on  account  of  the  exoellciice  of  ita  fruit  aa  food,  coroparea  with 
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alh«r  ibmU,  or  aeorm  ;  tkm  naif  tftHm  thai  mt 

JAglans  rdgUt  or  oomroon  walnut  trc«.  .  .      ^ 

DegariptioH.  Lafge  trees,  with  piiwiatc  toflWwh  cdiWii  gmhn.il  wodd,  ted 
fruit)  in  one  apedes  nt  leftst»  flMich  wteMUied'at  the  detaert,  uid  t«lnil»le  for  tfie 
oil  which  itoontaias. 

Gemrml  0&$ertmliom^    The  ti«M  MMI|;lhg  to  tMs  Ord^T  1ieir»  With  only 
tiro  or  three  exoeplioBs,  ao  ckme  tt  Tcwmbhtoce  to  one  Miolher  fai  their 
young  state  (ift  which  efeeto  idone  moM  of-thatn  nra  to  be  Men  ill  BritnSti), ' 
that  we  have  heen  anable  to  sadsfj  ouraelves  a^fo  what  are  apeel«^»  and  what  ^ 
are  only  varieties.    In  pursunnoe  of  our  idea^  that  no  phait  ean  betrolya 
spedea.  that  is  not  readiJy  dMnguished  Aott  orety^^Mher,  m  e^rery  stage  of 
its  growth^  and  at  every  season  of  the  vmt,  ^o  should  si^  that  there  were 
not  more  than  two  species  of  walnut  Mtaerto  dtooovtted,  etthef  in  Europe  or 
Aneiicai  viz.  Juglans  r^gin  and  JL  nigra :  and  thrae  spiMiies  of  Ciirya;  tk.  C. 
anu^  C  bcim^sa,  aild  C.  aqaanAia;.   yft  submit  tbts  opinions  howeV^,  wf th 

Seat  deference,  having  formed  it  chiefly  fW>ni  inspecting  the  younft  plants  in  the  * 
ortkultural  Society^  Qarden,  in  the  collectioaof  Messrs.  Lod<fi|eaf  and  ftvm 
observing  the  great  varicfty  of  foliage  distinguishable  in  a  bed  of  seedlinffB  of  any  . 
of  the  AmericBA  sorts;  we  shall  tbereft>re  adopt  the  descriptions  and  figures 
of  MJchauxi  and  Uavs  the  truth  to  be  discovered  by  tioM  and  Ibtnre  ohwrva- 
tion.  Previously  to  describing  the  species  of  the  three  genen^  Ji^glans,  Cirya, 
and  Pteroedyrya^  we  shall  ouote  Michaua's  introductory  obsaifations;  pre- 
mising that  this  author  includtt  both  Jilglan's  and  Cikiya  under  the  genus 
yuijlaosf  the  gentta  Cftrya,  as  we  have  seen  m  Aie  eenerfc  characters  above, 
having  been  sepamted  ffoas  Jdgfains  by  NuttaU,  chMy  on  aeeootot  of  a  tech* 
nical  didtinction  in  the  fruit.  *"  The  wttlimts  of  North  Astorici^*'  Rfichaux  ob- 
serves»  '*  appear  to^  present  chamcters  so^distinct,  as  to  ^eotiire  Iht^r  difision 
into  two  sections.  These  charaeten  eonrist  prinoteally  in  tne  form  of  the  bar- 
ren aments,  or  male  catkins ;  and  in  the  greater  or  IM  rapidity  of  growth  in  the 
trees.  The  first  section  is  composed  of  walnuts  with  single  aments,  and  in* 
eludes  two  American  species :  the  black  walnut  (/uglans  nigra  J^.,  fig.  1 260.  in 
p.l436.\  and  the  butter-nut  T/.  cinereaX^.,  fig.  1862.  in  p.  1439.);  to  which  is 
added  the  European  wahiut  («/.  r^  I-,  fig.  1267.  m  p.  MM.}.  Tht  second 
section  consists  of  such  as  have  compo«nd  «ariettts»  and  oompnans  a^t  spe- 
cies: the  pacaoe-nut  hickory  (C^ya  olivcefonuis  NniL,  fig.  IMS^  m  pi  1442.), 
the  bitter-nut  hickory  (C.  ami^  yuti.^  fi^  1264.  hi  p.  I4i8,)«  water  bitter- 
Bufc.  hickory  (C  aquatica  NuU^  fig.  1265*  io  p«  1444«),  tnookeriait  hickory 
(tr'tomentosa  JVTv^/.,  fig.  1267.  in  p.  I445v),  shelUiai<k  hickory  (C.  iB» 
NmH,,  fig.  1269.  in  p..l4M.),  thkk  shell-bark  hickory  (C.  salcita  JVirff., 
fig.  1271.  in  p.l449.),  pig-nut  hickory  (C.  porclna  N^Ut^  fig.  1273.  in  pwl4dO.), 
and  nutmett  hickory  (C.  myristlcsefdrmis  i^aM^^fig.  197^  In  p.lifil.}.  The  first 
three  species  of  the  second  section  bear^  soaie  relation  tO'  thoie  of  the  first 
in  their  buds,  which  are  not  covered  with  scales*  For  thb  reaaes,'!  have 
placed  them  immediately  next,  bcjginnhig  with  the  paoaae*out  hickory,  which, 
by  its  numerous  leaflets,  most  nearfy  resembles  the  black  wahkHt  and  the 
butter-nut,  the  buds  of  which  are  also  uncovered.  Throii(^oat  the  United 
States,  the  common  name  of  hickory  Is  ghrea  to  all  the  apecMS  of  the  second 
section.  This  common  appe&atioo  is  due  to  oertam  prOpeities  of  their 
wood ;  viz.  coarseness  of  graioy  and  a  reddish  colour  in  the  hearo>wood, 
which,  however  modified,  are  possessed  1^  them  alW  in  ayeater  dqpae  than 
by  any  other  tree  of  Europe  or  America.  Theae  -speciea  eshibit,  also,  a 
striking  analogjy  in  their  forms  and  in  their  leaves,  though  they  dilfer  in  the 
number  and  size  of  their  leaflets^  To  these  sources  os  ooafinon  must  be 
added  another,  In  the  fruiti,  which  is  often  so  various  in  its  appeannee,  that  it 
u  easy  to  mtstake.tbe  sp^ea  to  which  it  beloap.  It  ia  tuM,  tlien,  on  the 
most  remarkable  diflbrenQes  alone  that  our  distinctiona  must  be  fi»nded| 
recourse  must  also  he  had  to  an  examination  of  the  shoots  of  the  pracoding 
year,  of  the  buds,  and  of  the  amaots."  {Miokx.  Nmik  Amn.  ^fyte,  voL  t. 

p.  i?».)    : 


%  _     * 
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3.  /.  eatbaitiai  JMioftr.,  syn.  J.  cin^rea  L.  The  order  of  the  flowering  of 
ttoe  apede*  ia  Rn|lwut  is,  ikst  /.  rJigiay  tbot  •/.  cindraa,  in  a  few  days 
after  wliick  the  caikiM  of  •/•  nigra  eipamL  Hie  order  of  fruhing  is  difflnr- 
ent ;  for,  while  the  fruit  of  the  common  walnut  b^ns  to  drop  in  the  first  or 
second  woek  in  SofHemhcr*  that  oCthe  UadK  wahmt  does  not  ftdl  till  the  end 
of  the  same  mool£»  and  that  of  the  frcy  wdout,  not  till  the  beginning  of 
October^  {MtvrL  MiU.)  To  this  seokiofi  may  beadiM  Pterockya,  a  genus 
recently  sepaiated  from  </^iaBS. 

$  iL  Compound  Amenis^  woh  PtdunUe  bearmg  three*  Ghrowlk  slow.  I,  JTi- 
dans  oliv«efunnis  Miekxn  (syn*  C^siya  oUvsE^rmis  NvU.)  2,  J,  amkn 
Mckjp.  (C.  araara  KutL)  3,  J.  aquatica  Mhhst.  (C.  aqn^itusa  Hutt.)  4.  J. 
tomentdsa  Mick*,  (C,  tomenftdsa  ^uU.)  6.  «/•  squamosa  MicHm.  (C. 
^ba  KutL)  6.  J.  lacinidsa  Mekx.  {C.  lacinidsa  NiOL)  7.  J.  porchia 
JfioLr.  (C.  pordna  NutL)  &  J.  myristicflefbrans  Mkhx,  (C.  niyristlcf 
fdirmia  iV«tf .) 

¥  1.  «r.  iiE^aiA  L.    The  royal,  or  common^  Walnut  Tree. 

tkMeaUm.    Lin.  Hort  CUff.  pL  44a ;   UUl.  Diet.  Ka  1.  aod  Ic :  Du  Boi  Hn1)k..  ik'SBSL ; 

mlM.  Alto.,  15B. ;  IJlWdL  8p.  Pf.,  4.  tx  -135. ;  llf ich<rV.  Amer.  Sjlva,  1.  p.  14& 
tgmm^mt.    N«x  JQthtns  AoA  Petnk^  S1& ;  Nftx  .AsUntf,  ami  rti^U  vulgiMfl,  Am*.  Ate.,  4lY. ; 

Nojerconnnuft,  JV.;  KoMSuier  PrtHfenae;  gem^lne  waIimim,  Ger. 
B^ravlngg,    Mlft  Ic  c  L«n.  Ill,  781.;    Lildw.  EeL.  t  188. ;   Blackw.,  t  S47. ;   Knorr  DcL,  1. 

C  M«  7.  i  T.  Bpwib  BHobaek  Otn.  TL  Fl.  Ocna.,  tec  &  f.  52.  j  Iflchx.  M.  Amer.  Syfva,  t  S9L ; 

oar  Jig.  1257. ;  aad  tb«  piMtn  of  tbU  tree  io  our  last  Voltiaia 

Spe^,  Cbar^f  ^c.  Leaflets  in  a  leaf,  5—9;  oval,  glabrous,  obscurely  serrated. 
Fruit  oral,  situated  upon  a  short  inflexible  peduncle.  Nut  rather  oral, 
rather  even^  A  native  of  Persia,  in  the  extensive  province  of  Ghilan,  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  between  3d^  and  40^  of  latitude.  In  cultivation  in 
Eoplaad  since  1562,  and  probably  long  before;  flowering  in  April  and  May, 
and  ripening  its  fruit  io  September. 

J.  r.  e  moMima;  Vdx  Juglans  frtictu  m&ximo  Sauh,  Pm.y  ^\1^  N. 
Ihk  Hktm.f  iv. jp.  173.;  Koix  de  Jauge  Bon  Jard,,  ed.  1836,  p.  473., 
JMr.  J«rdto  Frmtier^  t.  16.;  Bannut,  Wartbickthire.  —  This  variety 
bas  the  fruit  double  the  size  of  that  of  the  species,  being  sometimes 
nearly  as  laige  aS  a  turkey's  egg ;  but,  in  dr>'ing,  the  kernel  shrinks 
to  one  hatf  its  sixe ;  and,  hence,  the  ihrit  of  this  varietv  is  not  good 
for  keeping,  bat  ought  to  be  eaten  directly  after  being  gathered. 
The  leaives  a^e  large,  and  the  tree  has  a  magnificent  appearance ; 
but  its  timber  is  not  nearly  so  dinable  as  that  of  the  common 
walnut. 

J.  r  ^tinermi  Nux  <lt^glans  flr6ctu  t^nero  et  fr^le  putiraine  Bank, 
Pin^  417.,  N,  Dh  ffatik.,  iv.  p.  173.;  Koyer  ^  Uoque  tendre,  Noyer 
Mtenge  Bon  JardiToer^  1.  c,  Koyer  de  Mars  in  DaupMne,  The  thin" 
sheUedy  or  Titmouse^  Walmii,  (  See  JETor /.  IVaru,,  vou  iv.  p.  5 1 7. ;  and 
£,  ofGatd^ytd,  1S34,  p.  949.) —  The  latter  name  is  given  to  this  kind 
of  walnut,  because  iu  snell  is  so  tender,  that  the  birds  of  the  titmouse 
family  (mtenge^  Fr.)  (P^rus  mi^jor  jL.,  >^.  1256.  a ;  P.  casriUeus  Xr., 
fig.  1256. 5;  and  also  P<  Ater  and  P.  pamstris  L.)  pierce  it  with  their 
ImJtBf  and  eat  the  kernel,  leaving  the  remaining  part  of  the  fruit  on  the 
tree,  f  See  Mag^  Nat.  Hki.,  vol.  vif.  p.  147.)  This  varietv  has  the 
most  aelicate  Irait  of  all  the  walnuts :  it  keeps  longer,  and  produces 
more  od ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  a  bearer  as  the  other  sorts.  M.  Trat- 
tinik,aOennaD  botania^  states,  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Homely  that  he 
has  seen  a  tree  of  the  Juglans  r^a  which  only  produced  female 
catkins,  and  never  male  ones ;  and  that  it  bore  every  year  a  great 
quantity  of  fruit  with  a  (ender  shell,  it  is  known  that  the  shells 
of  walnuts  are  much  more  tender  in  some  years  than  in  others ;  and, 
also,  that  the  shells  oflcn  vary  in  their  degrees  of  hardness  on  the 
same  tree,  in  the  same  year ;  and,  very  likely,  this  may  depend  on 
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fecun  Jatioa :  if  bo,  the  sheila  of  the  fruit  of  an;  walnut  tree  ta^y  be 

rendered  tender,  bj  removing  all,  or  the  greatei'  part,  of  the  male 

catkins,  the  moment  they  appear. 

t  J.  r.  4  lerStma  Dear.;  NCi  JOelans  frfictu  ser^tino  BavA  Pin.,  417., 

K.  Du  Hapi.,  IT.  p.  174.  j  Noyer  tardif,  Koyer  de  la  Sain^Jean 

Bon.  Jard.,  ed.  1836,  p.  472.,  Noyer  de  Mai  in  Da-ptini.    ITte  lale- 

vegetating  Walnut. —  This  i£  a  most  valuable  vaiiety  for  those  dift- 

tricts  where  the  frosta  continue  late  in  sprbg.     In  France,  about 

ParU,  its  leaves  do  not  appear  before  the  end  of  June;  but  the  &tut 

npens  nearly  as  early  as  that  of  the  other  varieties.     In  the  London 

Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  there  in  a  plant  of  thia  variety,  5ft. 

or  6tl.hi^,  which, on  the  Istof  July,  1835, when  everyothertree in 

the  garden  waa  in  leaf,  had  not  burst  a  sinde  bud. 

T  J.  r.  5  laamita ;   Nux  Jd^aaa    foliia  lacuiilds  Rnntuivt^   N.  Du 

Ham.,n.  p.  174.;  Ji^glans  heterophflU  ^ort.;  J.  f\\\tim»l.edd. 

Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  the  Fern-leaved  Walnut  Tree,  baa  cut  leaves,  aoiDe. 

what  like  those  of  fV&xinus  excelsior  falicifSlia. 

Other  Farietiet.     The  above  are  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  of  the 

varieties  of  the  common  walnut;  the  first  three,  on  account  of  their  fnnt; 

and  the  last,  as  a  curiosity,  on  account  of  its  leaves.  But  in  the  ffon  JardtMn- 

fire  others  are  enumerated ;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Socie^r'f  Fruit  Otta- 

Iriffic  for  1832  nine  are  given,  of  which  the  most  valuable  for  cultivBtion  for  its 

fruit  ia  the  highflier;  a  variety  which  was  originated  at  Thetlbrd,  in  Norfolk, 

and  whkh  is  held  in  much  esteem  in  that  county  and  In   Sufiblk.  (^Horl. 

Ttmi.,  ir,  p.  517. ;  and  E.  ofGard.,  ed.  1935,  p.  948.)     There  is  also  the 

Yorkshire  walnut,  which   is  much   planted  in  that  county.     The  varieties 

recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson,  as  having  proved  the  most  prolific  in  the 

Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  are,  the  round  eariy  oval ;  the  double  large 

French,  No.  1.  above;  the  tender-shelled.  No.  8. ;  and  the  thick-shelted. 

A  eariatkm,  worth  notice,  was  displayed  in  a  nut  sent  to  us  by  ISCr. 
Samuel  Taylor  of  Whittington,  near  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk,  which  had 
neariy  three  perfect  valves,  but  was  devoid  of  kernel. 

DetcripHon.  The  walnut  forms  a  large  and  lody  tree,  with  strong  spread- 
ing branches.  The  leaves  have  three  or  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  terminated  by  an 
odd  onci  which  is  longer  than  the  rest.  The  male  catkins  ore  pendulous,  and 
are  produced  near  the  points  of  the  shoots.  The  bark  is  thick,  and  deeply 
furrowed  on  the  trunk ;  but  on  the  upper  branches  it  ia  grey  and  smooth. 
The  leaves,  when  bruised,  exhale  a  strong  aromatic  odour;  and,  in  the  tt- 
treme  heat  of  summer,  the  exhalations  from  them  are  so  powerful,  as  to 
produce  unpleasant  effects  upon  some  persons,  if  they  slumber  under  the 


CHAP.  ai.  juolandaVkx.    jv<n.AHn. 

tree.  The  fruit  is  grerai  and  ovalj  ■■ 

and,  in  tfae  wild  species,  contains  a 

mail  bard   nut.     la   the   moat  es- 

taenod  cultivated  vwietiea,  the  fruit 

is  of  a  rountUsh  oval  aod  is  strongly 

odoriferous;  about  i|  in.  iong,  and 

&om  IJ  in.   to    1|  in.    in   diameter. 

The  nut  occupies  two  thirds  of  the 

Ttdumeofthefruil.  Towards  autumn 

the  husk  softens,  and,  decaying  from 

i^ut  the  nut,  allows  it         "   ' 

ultivated  varieties, 

jilv  crushed  b 
Giuers.  The  kernel  is  of  an  a^ 
abb  taite;  and  is  covered  with  aiiae 
pellicle^  and  separated  by  a  thin 
partition,  which  may  be  readily  de- 
tached both  from  the  shell  aod 
from  the  kernel.  The  plant  is  some- 
what tender  when  young,  and  apt 
to   be   iiyured    by    spring    Irosta  : 

■tererthelesa,  it  srows  vigorously;  and,  in  the  climate  of  London,  attains  the 
bdgfat  of  20ft.  m  10  years,  b^mning  about  that  tine  to  bear  fruit.  The 
tree  attains  a  great  age,  ns  well  as  size ;  and,  as  it  advances  in  both,  increases 
in  productiveDess.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  tree  that  sends  down  a  more 
v^oroos  taproot  than  the  wabiut;  and  this  it  will  do  in  the  clefts  of  rocks; 
and,  when  it  reaches  good  soil,  produce  9  most  ample  head,  and  so  thick  a 
trunk  and  root,  as  in  time  to  burst  even  rocks.  Hence,  there  is  no  tree  less 
liable  to  be  torn  up  by  the  roots  than  the  walnut;  and,  for  this  reason,  and 
also  because  it  makes  its  shoot*  rapidly,  instead  of  continuing  to  elongate 
them  all  the  summer,  like  some  otho*  treea  (such  as  the  larch,  the  oak,  the 
poplar,  Ac),  it  forma  an  erect  well-bahoced  tree,  even  in  exposed  situations. 
The  w^ut  is  generally  considered  iiyurious,  by  its  shade,  both  to  man  and 
plaata.  PtinysayatliBteven  theook  wdl  nottliiiveneartbewalnuttree;  which, 
■fit  be  true,  maybe  owingtotbeinterferenceof  their  roots  in  the  subsoil:  but 
it  ia  certain,  that  neither  grass,  nor  field  nor  garden  crops,  thrive  weJI  under 
the  walnut.  The  lat«  Mr.  Keen,  an  exienaive  market-gardener  at  Isle, 
worth,  bong  the  owner  of  the  land  he  cultivated,  planted,  about  the  begin* 
nbig  of  tke  present  century,  a  number  of  rows  of  walnut  trees,  at  consider- 
able distances  from  each  other,  across  his  grounds,  in  order  at  once  to 
produce  sbeltei'  to  his  hobaceous  crops,  aniT fruit  for  the  market.  He  was 
celebrated  for  the  growth  of  slrawbemes ;  and  Mr.  Phillips,  the  author  of 
PMmariam  Brkanmcnm  (publi^ed  in  1 620),  says  that  Mr,  Keen  informed  him 
that  the  walnut  treea  were  so  injurious  to  liis  strawberry  beds,  that  the  plants 
■eldoni  here  fruit  in  their  neuhboiirhood.  The  injury  done  to  grass,  and 
other  plant*  on  the  surbce  of  the  ground,  must  be  chiefly  owing  to  the 
decsyii^  of  the  fallen  leaves,  and  the  washing  into  the  soil  of  their  aiitringent 
pn^temea;  ccHiMquently,  tfae  evil  may  be  much  alleviated  by  swapping  them 
|),  and  canyii^  tnem  airay  as  s« 


,  _  n  airay  as  soon  as  they  fall. 
Gevgr^Juf  and  Buloiy,  The  walnut  is  a  native  of  Persia;  and,  according 
to  Lourevo,  of  the  north  of  China.  Patios  found  it  fre<)uentty  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  Taurida,  and  on  the  south  of  Caucasus,  growbf;  Bpootaneously  to  a 
large  site,  so  as  to  appear  almost  indigenous;  the  fruit  ripening  about  the  end 
of  August.  The  dder  Mich«ii,  who,  in  the  years  lT8S,1763,and  1784,  visited 
the  province  of  Ohllan,  was  the  first  in  modern  times  to  ascertain,  with  cer- 
tainty, that  the  walnut  belonged  to  the  same  country  as  the  peach  and  the 
— '"  '  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  whone  names  for  it  were  PerMcon  and 
,  the   Peruao  and  royal   nut.     According  to  Pliny's  account,  the 


apricot. 
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Greeks  afterwards  called  the  vralniit  tree  Cairon,  on  account  of  the  heaviness 
of  the  head  produced  bv  its  strong  smell.  When  the  walnut  was  introduced 
into  Europe  is  altogether  uncertain;  but  it  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans 
before  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Greece  by  Vitellius.  Strabo  informs  us  tnat  in  Rome,  at  one 
time,  tables  of  the  wood  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  diose  of  citron.  Ovid 
wrote  a  little  poem,  entitled  De  Nuce^  by  which  it  appears  that  then,  as  now, 
walnuts  were  knocked  down  from  the  trees  by  boys ;  and  that,  at  mairiaees, 
walnuts  were  thrown  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  among  the  chil<&en 
who  surrounded  them;  a  ceremony  which  was  instituted  to  show  that 
the  bridegroom  had  left  off*  his  boyish  amusements ;  or,  perhaps,  to  signily 
that  the  bride  was  no  longer  a  votary  of  Diana.  (See  p.  14iS0.)  Hence,  pro* 
bably,  is  derived  the  French  word  for  nupttals,  de$  n6ee$.  In  France,  at  the 
festival  of  the  Rosi^e  at  Salency,  in  the  oepartment  of  the  Oise  (see  p.  792.), 
in  the  sixth  century,  it  is  directed  that  an  offering  be  presented  to  the 
young  maid  who  is  crowned,  composed  of  walnuts  and  other  fniitit  of  the 
country.  The  walnnt  tree  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
as  far  north  as  Warsaw ;  but  it  is  nowhere  so  far  natundised  as  to  produce 
itself  spontaneously  from  seeds.  In  Britain,  it  has  been  in  cultivation  fW>m 
the  earliest  period  of  botanieal  history,  and,  in  all  probability,  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  It  ripens  its  fruit  in  fine  seasons,  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  as  a  standard ;  and  it  lives  against  a  wall  as  far 
north  as  Dunrobin  Castle,  in  Sutherlandshire.  It  is  much  cultivated,  in  aome 
Darts  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Switterland,  as  •  road-side  tree. 
Michaux  says  that  it  is  more  abundant  in  those  parts  of  FVance  which  lie 
between  45^  and  46^,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  fruit, 
the  oil,  and  the  wood  may  be  considenxl  as  forming,  in  that  region,  aome  of 
the  principal  branches  of  commerce.  This  corresponds  with  mat  is  stated 
by  Kveiyn.  '*  Bui^undy,"  says  that  author,  **  aboonda  with  walnut  trees, 
where  they  stand  in  the  midst  of  coodlv  wheat  lands,  at  sixty  and  a  humlred 
feet  distance;  and  so  far  are  they  from  hurting  the  crop,  that  they  are  looked 
upon  as  great  preservers,  by  keeping  the  ground  warm;  nor  do  the  roots 
famder  the  plough.  Whenever  they  fell  a  tree,  which  is  only  the  old  and 
deca;|red,  they  alwavs  plant  a  young  one  near  him ;  and,  in  several  places, 
betwixt  Hanau  and  Frankfort,  in  Germany,  no  young  farmer  whatsoever  la 
permitted  to  marry  a  wife,  till  be  bring  proof  thi^  he  is  a  father  of  aach  n 
stated  number  of  walnut  trees ;  and  the  law  is  inviolably  observed  to  this 
day,  for  the  extraordinary  benefit  which  this  tree  aflbrds  the  inhabitanta." 
(Hwiiei^t  Evelyn^  p.  168.)  **  The  fiersatrass,"  he  adds,  ^  which  extends 
from  Heidelberg  to  Darmstadt,  is  all  fmmted  with  walnuts."  (/ML,  toL  i. 
p.  166.  and  p.  170.) 

At  different  periods,  there  has  been  a  great  dearth  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  in 
France,  where,  as  in  England,  in  time  of  war,  it  was  much  in  demand  fbr 
gun-atocks.  It  is  a  remariuible  flict  in  the  history  of  this  tree,  that,  in  the 
winter  of  1709,  the  greater  part  of  the  walnut  trees  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  of  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany,  were  killed ;  or  so  fiur^  in- 
jured, as  to  render  it  advisable  to  fell  the  trees.  The  Dutch,  at  that  time, 
foreseeing  the  scarcity  of  walnut  timber  tiwt  was  likely  to  ensue,  bought  up 
all  the  trees  that  they  could  procure,  in  cverv  direction,  and  aold  them  ajpon, 
accordmg  to  the  demand,  for  many  years  afterwards,  at  a  greatiy  advanced 
price,  ui  the  year  1780,  an  act  was  passed,  in  France^  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  walnut  timber,  on  pain  ot  confiscation,  and  payment  of  a  fine  of 
S/KK)  livrea.  A  great  many  walnut  trees  were,  at  that  tmie,  planted  in  the 
royal  demesnes.  In  1806,  the  manufacture  of  muskets  required  about  12,000 
trees  yeariy.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  great  many  plantations  were  made  by 
individualfi;  and  a  price  was  ^ven  for  tiie  culdvation  of  the  tree  by  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  in  Paris.  -  We  have  been  informed 
by  M.  Michaux,  in  a  letter  dated  December,  1834,  that  in  1818  he  formed  a 
nursery  of  between  five  and  six  acres,  for  government,  in  the  Boia  de 
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fioiilofne,  end  raised  in  it  upwards  of  30,000  walnut  trees,  for  transplanta- 
tion, which,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  were  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  lugh. 

Id  Eneland,  fonaerly,  Evdyn  informs  us,  *'  there  were  connderable  piant- 
atioos  of  this  tree,  particular^  on  the  chalk  hills  of  Surrey."  He  instances 
those  of  Sir  Ridiard  Sddolph,  near  Leatherhead ;  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  at 
Morden,  near  Godatone,  once  belonging  to  Sir  John  Evelyn ;  and  the  country 
about  Garthaltoo,  During  the  late  war,  great  numbm  of  walnut  trees, 
ia  different  parts  of  England,  were  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
gun-stocks;  till  the  price  of  walnut  timber  rose  so  ftugn  (600^  having  been 
gi?en  for  one  large  tree),  as  to  induce  its  importation  from  the  Continent, 
«Mi  the  substitution  or  the  wood  of  the  black  walnut  of  America.  In 
the  present  day,  when  mahogany  and  odier  tropical  woods  are  subeti- 
tsted  for  walnut  wood  bv  the  cabinet«makers,  and  when  wood  for  gun- 
stocks  IB  imported  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  from  North  America,  the 
profits  attending  the  culture  of  the  common  walnut  tree  are  greatly  dimi- 
nished ;  and  it  is,  accordingly  much  less  generally  planted  as  a  timber  tree. 
As  a  fruit  tree,  its  planting  is,  perhaps,  on  the  increase;  the  improved  varieties 
becoming  better  known.  In  rTorth  America,  the  European  walnut  has  been 
planted  for  its  fruit;  and  Michaux  recommends  it  to  be  budded  on  the  Mack 
walnut ;  but,  as  the  wood  of  the  former  is  considered  as  bdng  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  latter,  he  does  not  recommend  its  introduction  into  the  United 
States  as  a  forest  tree.  Walnuts  for  the  table  are  now  annually  imported  from 
Fnmce  and  Spain ;  and  pay  a  duty  of  is.  per  bushel.  The  cpiantity  imported 
in  1831  was  23,576  bushels,  of  which  160  bushels  were  exported,  and  the 
femainder  retained  for  home  use.  In  1832,  only  about  two  tlnrds  of  the 
quanuty  were  imported;  but  551  bushels  were  exported.  (APCuUoch*s  Contm, 
Did.,  p.  1218.)  This  variation,  in  respect  to  the  unportation  and  exportation 
of  the  walnuts,  is  owing  to  the  variations  in  the  crop  on  the  Continent  and  in 
Britain. 

Pixipertie$  and  Uset^  The  wood  of  the  walnut  weighs  58  lb.  S  oz.  in  a 
green  state;  and  when  dried,  46  lb.  8oz.  It  is  white  in  young  trees,  and  in 
that  state  is  subject  to  be  wormeaten ;  but,  as  the  tree  grows  old,  the  wood 
becomes  solid,  compact,  easy  to  work,  and  acquires  a  brown  colour,  veined, 
and  agreeably  shaded  with  light  brown  and  bladt.  In  this  state,  it  is  considered 
the  moot  beautiful  wood  produced  in  Europe;  and, being  neither  subject  to  crack 
nor  twist;  it  was  employed  in  preference  to  every  other  for  the  best  kinds  of 
furniture,  before  the  discovery,  in  America,  of  other  kinds  of  wood  still  more 
beautiful.  In  France  and  GKonmany,  it  b  still  much  sought  after  by  turners, 
cabinet-makers,  joiners,  coachmakers,  and  millwrights,  for  screws  to  presses ; 
by  the  makers  of  sabots,  or  wooden  shoes,  or  clogs,  musical  instrument 
makers,  and,  above  all,  by  the  manufacturers  of  arms,  ror  solidity  and  beauty, 
the  wood  of  those  trees  is  preferred  which  have  grown  on  hilly  and  poor  soils ; 
that  grown  on  plains,  and  in  rich  soils,  being  of  a  much  coarser  grain,  and 
being  less  beaunfully  veined,  and  less  durable.  The  smallest  size  of  trunk 
that  can  be  employe<i  in  making  furniture  with  advantage,  in  point  of  beauty, 
is  l|fL  in  diameter.  The  white,  or  soft,  wood  may  be  rendered  fit  for  use  by 
imm^^g  it  in  boiling  walnut  oil.  The  most  beautifol  veinings  are  in  the 
roots  of  tne  tree;  which  are  much  sought  af^  by  cabinet-makers, and,  when 
they  can  be  found  of  large  size,  bear  a  high  price.  The  younger  timber, 
Evelyn  says,  is  held  to  n^e  the  better-coloured  work ;  but  the  older,  and 
especially  the  fiirm  and  dose  timber  about  the  root,  ib  best  adapted  for  **  flaked 
and  cambleted  works."  Those  trees,  he  says,  which  have  small  and  thick- 
shelled  fruit  produce  better  timber  than  the  large-fruited  or  thin-shelled  kinds. 
Evdyn  stron^y  recommends  walnut  timber  for  household  furniture^  utensils, 
and  wainscoting  walls,  **  instead  of  the  more  vulgar  beech,  subject  to  be  weak 
and  onsiehtly  ;  but  which,  to  counterfeit  and  deceive  the  unwary,  they  wash 
over  with  a  decoction  of  the  green  husks  of  walnuts,  &c.*'  In  France,  he  says, 
it  may  be  seen  in  every  room,  both  of  poor  and  of  rich ;  but  he  is  in  raptures 
with   the  cabinet-works  which  he  has  seen  made  of  the  walnut  wood  of 
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Grenoble,  '*  of  all  others  the  most  bedudfiil  and  esteemed.^'  To  render  the 
wood  better  coloured,  Evelyn  continues,  ''joiners  put  the  boards  into  an 
oven  after  the  batch  is  forth,  or  lay  them  in  a  warm  stable;  and,  when  thev 
work  it,  polish  it  over  with  its  own  oil,  very  hot,  which  midLes  it  look  black 
and  sleek ;  and  the  older  it  is,  the  more  estimable :  but  then  it  should  not  be 
put  in  work  till  thoroughly  seasoned ;  because  it  will  shrink  beyond  expect- 
ation* It  is  only  not  good  to  confide  in  it  much  for  beams  or  joists,  because 
of  its  bnttleness ;  of  which,  however,  it  has  been  observed  to  give  timely 
notice,  like  that  of  the  chestnut,  before  it  breaks."  ^Hunt.  Evel^  p.  172.)  For 
fuel,  according  to  Baudrillart,  the  wood,  when  dry,  is  of  nearly  die  same  value 
as  that  of  the  common  sycamore,  burninc  with  a  mild  flame ;  but,  as  charcoal, 
it  is  not  productive.  In  Britain,  the  chief  uses  of  the  timber  are  for  gun- 
stocks  (it  being  found  lighter  in  proportion  to  its  strength  and  elastidty  toaa 
any  other),  and  for  musical  instruments,  turnery,  and  toy-making. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  walnut  is  its  fruit,  which  is  much  in  demand, 

throu^out  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  table,  and  for  various 

other  purposes.   In  a  yoimg  and  green  state,  it  is  pickled  and  preserved ;  and, 

when  mature,  it  is  used  as  food  for  the  poorer  classes  in  the  countries  where  it 

abounds,  and  at  the  dessert  of  the  richer  classes.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  in  Swit^ 

zerland,  and  in  the  south  of  France,  the  roads  are  lined  for  many  miles  together 

with  walnut  trees ;  and,  during  August  and  September,  when  the  fhiit  is  ripe, 

or  nearly  so,  and  the  weather  so  warm  that  the  shelter  of  a  house  is  not 

required  to  protect  the  traveller  from  cold,  he  may  walk  under  the  shade  of 

the  tree,  and  eat  its  fruit  during  the  day,  and  sleep  under  it  during  night.  We 

have  even  known  the  case  of  a  person  who  travelled  by  a  public  conveyance 

from  Florence  to  Geneva,  eating  scarcely  anything  by  the  way  but  walnuts 

and  heads  of  maize,  which  he  gathered  by  the  road  side.    About  the  end  of 

June,  walnuts  are  preserved,  eit£er  with  or  without  their  busks :  in  the  latter 

state  they  are  most  agreeable,  but  in  the  former  most  strengthening  to  the 

stomach.  Gerard  says, ''  The  green  and  tender  nuts,  boyled  in  sugar,  and  eaten 

as  suckarde,  are  a  most  pleasant  and  delectable  meate,  comfort  the  stomache, 

and  expell  poyson.*'    A  fine  stomachic  li(]ueur  is  made  from  the  3roung  nuts 

about  the  middle  of  June ;  and  about  this  time,  also,  they  are  pickled.  In 

August,  before  the  shells  become  hard,  they  are  eaten  in  what  the  French 

call  en  cemeauxy  that  is,  with  the  kernel,  while  green,  scooped  out  with  a  short, 

broad,  brass  knife,  and  seasoned  with  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  and  shallots.   The 

nuts,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  taken  at  least  a  fortnight  before  thev  are  ripe; 

they  should  be  thrown  into  water  as  soon  as  they  are  separated  from  the 

busk,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  till  the  moment  when  they  are  wanted  to 

be  seasoned  and  set  upon  the  table.    The  seasoning  may  be  that  already 

mentioned;  or  the  juice  of  green  grapes  and  salt,  without  anything  else. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  October,  walnuts  are  eaten 

raw,  and  they  are  good  as  long  as  they  continue  fresh ;  that  is,  as  long  as  it  is 

easy  to  detach  the  skin  from  them ;  but  when  this  cannot  be  removed,  the  nnta 

become  indigestible,  and  thdr  acridity  attacks  the  gums  and  the  palate.    In 

order  to  preserve  them  fresh,  they  ought  to  be  buried,  with  theur  green  sheila 

on,  in  sand  or  in  dry  soil,  beyond  the  reach  of  frost  or  surface  heat,  in  which 

state  they  will  continue  fresh  for  six  months.  Of  the  dried  kernels,  a  comtwve 

brulee  is  formed ;  which,  in  France,  is  called  nougat^  and  is  considered  Teiy 

agreeable.    In  Spain,  Erelyn  tells  us,  they  strew  the  gratings  of  old  and  hard 

nuts  over  their  tarts  and  sweetmeats.    In  London,  young  walnuts  are  much 

used  for  pickles,  and  in  making  catchups,  or  adulterating  soy,  and  other  sauces. 

The  nut  of  the  large-fruited  walnut  (jauge,  Fr.;  the  variety  No.  1.  above) 

b,  in  France,  made  into  cases  by  jewellers,  and  furnished  with  trinkets,  for  the 

amusement  of  children.    In  Limerick,  it  is  customary  to  put  a  pair  of  fine 

Limerick  gloves  into  a  walnut  shell,  and  a  dish  of  walnuts  with  this  kind  of 

keruel  Is  sometimes  presented  at  table.    Thus  furnished,  they  are  often  sent 

as  presents  to  England ;  and  gloves  are  sent  in  the  same  manner  from  France. 

The  most  general  use  of  the  walnut  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  is 
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to  express  an  oil  from  it,  which  is  employed  by  artists  in  mixing  white,  or  any 
delicate  colours;  and  which  serves  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oilin  the  kitchen 
and  at  table,  for  oil  of  almonds  in  medicine,  and  for  bumine  in  lamps.  Half 
the  people  in  France,  Bosc  observes,  consume  no  other  oil  than  that  of  the 
walnut.  The  marc,  or  mass  of  husks  which  remains  after  the  oil  is  extracted, 
is  used  to  feed  swine  or  sheep,  or  is  formed  into  cakes,  and  serves  for  the 
nourishment  of  poultry ;  and  tne  inhabitants  of  the  Mirbalais  make  a  kind  of 
candles  of  it,  which  bum  with  a  very  clear  flame.  In  Tartary,  Dr.  Clarke 
informs  us,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  tree  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  rising, 
and  a  spigot  inserted  for  some  time ;  after  which,  on  withdrawing  it,  a  clear 
sweet  liquor  flows  out,  which,  when  coagulated  by  evaporation,  is  used  as 
sugar.  In  other  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  a  wine  is  made  of  the  sap,  or 
a  spirit  distilled  from  it.  The  roots  of  the  walnut,  before  the  rising  of  the  sap, 
yield,  by  boiling,  a  dark  brown  dye,  which  becomes  fixed,  in  wood,  hair,  or 
wool,  without  the  aid  of  alum.  This  dye  is  used  by  gipsies,  and  also  by 
theatrical  performers,  to  stain  the  skin  of  a  deep  brown.  The  husk  of  the 
nut  produces  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  root,  and  also  the  bark  of  the 
young  shoots,  and  even  the  leaves.  For  this  purpose,  the  bark  should  be 
taken  oft  when  the  sap  is  in  movement  in  spring ;  the  leaves  should  be  gathered 
when  the  nuts  are  half  formed  ,*  and  the  husks  of  the  nuts  when  the  fruit  ia 
nearly  ripe,  or  after  its  maturity,  when  they  begin  to  scale  off.  The  husk  of 
the  nuts  is  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  joiners,  to  stain  white  wood  and  yellow 
wood  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour,  like  that  of  the  walnut.  When  the 
fingers  are  stained  with  walnut  juice,  or  the  skin  has  been  dyed  with  it,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  remove;  but  this  may  be  partially  effected  by  the 
application  of  moistened  salt. 

Tb  ottaim  a  dark-brvum  or  black  Dye  from  ike  Walnmt^  the  husks  mutt  be  left  to  rot.  or  to 
nucrrate.  In  m  heap  in  the  thade,  taking  care  to  keep  them  always  moiat  When  ther  are  aumoientty 
iMled  and  black,  they  are  then  boiled,  adding  to  them  fi-esh  water,  and  tupplyiog  them  with  a 
siUllcieot  quantity  of  ft  This  gives  a  most  beautiful  nut  colour  to  any  kind  of  wood,  which  may^be 
made  lighter  or  darker,  as  may  be  wished,  by  empkiying  a  greater  or  less  ouanUty  of  busks  to  the 
same  quantity  of  water ;  or  the  wood  may  veined  by  applying  the  colour  with  a  pencil  to  particular 
parts  ;  after  which  it  is  varnished.  When  it  is  wished  to  colour  the  boarded  floor  of  an  apartment. 
the  husks  are  boiled,  and  no  more  water  added  than  is  sufHcient  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  yetsei 
Ikmn  beias  Injured  by  the  Are.  When  the  whole  is  reduced  to  one  mass,  it  is  laid  on  the  boards, 
and  left  to  dxj  j  it  is  then  swept  ofT,  and  the  wood  rubbed  with  hard,  short<brisUed  brushes,  till  It 
becomes  perfectiy  bright 

T0  extract  tkeOU^  Wainmtt.  When  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  the  nuts  are  separated  from  the 
busks,  they  ehould  be  kept  dry,  and  occasionally  moved  till  they  are  used.  The  most  proper  time 
ior  the  operation^  at  the  close  of  winter ;  as,  at  this  season,  the  change  by  whleh  the  mudlageof 
the  fruit  iscoavotod  into  oil  has  been  completely  effected :  and  by  longer  delay  the  kernel  growa 
rancid,  and  the  oil  becomes  of  a  vitiated  quality.  The  nut  u  cracked  by  striking  it  on  the  cndwith 
a  small  mallet ;  and  pains  are  taken  not  to  bruise  the  keroeL  The  slight  llgneoBs  partltien  la 
detached,  and  socb  kemeb  as  are  partially  spoiled  are  picked  out  and  thrown  aside.  The  sound 
kernels^  thus  deared  from  every  particle  or  the  shell,  should  be  sent  immediately  to  the  milt,  as 
they  soon  become  rancid  by  exposure  to  the  air.  lliey  are  crushed  by  a  vertical  stone,  whieh  luras 
in  a  circular  trough,  and  Is  moved  by  a  horse,  or  by  water.  The  paste  is  nett  enclosed  in  bags  of 
strong  linen,  and  submitted  to  the  presa  The  oil  which  flows  from  this  first  pressure,  without  the 
appfiaUion  of  heat,  is  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  very  clear,  and  is  proper  for  food;  but  it  sensibly 
retains  the  taste  of  the  nut,  which,  in  general,  is  not  agreeable  to  persona  unaccustomed  to  it  j  se 
that  the  consumption  is  limited  to  the  departments  where  it  is  madeL  To  be  kept  sweet  for  the 
tible.  It  should  be  drawn  off  several  times  during  the  firat  months,  careftiUy  corked,  and  kepi  In  the 
cellar,  aa  It  ta  more  easily  aflbcted  than  any  other  <A\  by  the  action  of  air  and  Ikeat  After  the 
ftnt  expresuon,  the  paste  is  emptied  from  the  sacks,  moistened  with  warm  water,  and  moderately 
heated  in  coppers.  It  is  then  reiilaced  in  the  sacks,  and  returned  to  the  press.  The  oO  of  the 
aeeoDd  discharge  Is  highly  coloured,  and  very  speedily  becomes  rancid ;  it  is  therefore  emplogred 
only  in  the  preparation  of  colours.  The  cakes  which  remain  after  the  expression  Is  finished  are 
used,  as  already  stated,  for  fattening  swine,  sheep,  or  fowls,  or  making  candles.  The  primtfpal  use  of 
this  oil  is  in  the  preparation  of  fine  cokMirs  :  It  is  preferred  for  thia  purpose,  on  accountof  the  complete 
and  npid  manner  in  which  it  dries,  and  of  the  facility  with  which  it  is  obtained  In  a  perftctly  limpid 
sUti^  which  Is  done  by  diflltsing  it  upon  water  in  large  shallow  vases. 

In  oopfieiplate  prlntlne,  wamut  oil  is  oonsidered,  in  Paris,  indispensably  neoeisary  for  a  flne 
impression,  whether  in  bUck  or  in  colours.  But  there  are  peculiar  modes  of  preparing  it  for  the 
several  cokMirs  with  which  It  Is  to  be  mixed.  Thus,  for  white,  blue,  light,  ana  the  intermediate 
shades,  it  Is  rcdnoed  by  boiling  to  two  thirds  of  its  bulk;  but  for  dark  green  and  bUck,  to  one  flfth^ 
which  leaves  it  a  thk:k  semifluid  substance.  To  faciliUte  the  process,  one  tenth  part  of  linseed  oQ 
M  added  to  it :  it  is  then  placed,  In  an  iron  or  copper  vessel  over  a  strong  clear  firs.  When  It  beghia 
to  boil  rspldly,  the  vessel  Is  removed,  and  the  oil  takes  Are  by  contact  with  the  flame,  and  bums  till 
it  to  reduced  to  the  proper  consistency.  Somedroea  it  is  not  allowed  to  kindle,  but,  when  the  ebullition 
commences,  crusts  ofbread  are  thrown  Into  it,  which  remain  tiirthe  necessary  evaporation  is  eflfboled, 
and  are  then  taken  out,  charged  with  mucilaginous  particles.  The  principal  advantaee  of  this  oil, 
■■  the  praparation  of  white  lead  for  painting  the  interior  of  houses,  as  well  as  of  the  colours 
employed  \n\  copperpUte  printing,  is  tne  longer  and  more  perfect  preservation  of  Che  tlntsi  The 
hiiclQOf  prin&done  wtth  it,  also,  does  not  turn  yellow  Ukaicthers.  (AOcAr*  N.Amer.S^tmiMfJt  1^) 

5  A  4 
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One  biuhel  of  nutc  will  yldd  15  lb.  of  peeled  aod  clear  kernds,  and  theie  half  m  manj  pooBda  of  oiL 
The  tmall  thlck-shelled  Aruit,  other  ewemnatatMC*  betnf  tbeuste,  alwayi  yield*  moreoii  in  propoctioa 
to  their  bulk,  than  the  large,  or  thtn.shelled,  ftnit  A  Tety  hitcreithtg  account  of  tbemodeor  prepar. 
ing  the  walnuts  for  being  crushed  for  oil,  and  of  the  Yariotia  met  to  which  the  fruit  ia  appUed  In  ned- 
mont  will  be  found  in  Bakewell's  Ttwid*  in  the  TarmiaUf. 

AlkaUnf  Atket,  A  ftilUised  walnut  tree,  Bosc,  In  IMS,  sUtCi,  wiH  prodiice  two  lacka  of  nuU, 
worth  12  francs :  and,  if  the  leaves  which  fall,  or  are  Icnoclced  down  from  the  tree,  are  burned,  they 
will  give  a  thinl  part  of  their  weight  in  poCashes,  which  are  vahied  at  6  fhuics  \  thus  giving  a  total 
increase  per  annum  which,  at  6  per  oent,  represents  a  eaflltal  of  JOOfrancm.  The  tree,  tne  same 
*  author  sUtes,  is  particularly  vakraMe  for  a  cultivator  without  much  floating  capital ;  for  he  has  known 
repeatedly  a  product  in  fruit  and  ashes  of  400  francs,  procured  at  a  total  expense  of  not  mora  than 
56  francs ;  and  that  this  bum  was  expended  almost  entirely  in  matiual  labour,  with  scarcely  aoy>kl 
from  building  or  machinery. 

Medicmalfyf  the  use  of  the  walnut  is  of  the  grestest  anticituty.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  antidotes  used  bv  IKGthridates.  Phny  recommends  it 
**  for  driving  worms  out  of  the  stomach  ;  '^  and  adds  that,  **  eaten  after  onionsy 
thev  keep  them  from  rising.''  (Book  xxiii.  c.  ]8.)  An  ejctract  of  the  unripe 
fruit  is  used  bv  rustic  practitioners  for  the  destruction  of  worms :  the  fruit 
Itself  is  stomachic;  ana  the  bark,  either  green,  or  dried  and  powdered,  is  a 
powerful  emetic.  The  root  is  said  to  be  purgative  and  diuretic;  and  a  de- 
coction of  the  wood,  sudorific.  The  sap  of  the  leaves,  mixed  wi^h  milk,  is 
considered  a  remedy  for  horses  having  tne  fistula.  Evelyn  tells  us  that  the 
bu^s  and  leaves,  being  macerated  in  warm  water,  and  that  liquor  poured  on 
grass  walks  and  bowlin^greens,  infallibly  kills  the  worms,  without  endaugoing 
the  grass.  Not,  says  Dr.  Hunter,  that  there  is  anythmg  peculiarly  noxioua 
in  this  decoction,  but  worms  cannot  bear  the  application  of  anything  bitter  to 
their  bodies ;  which  is  the  reason  that  bitters,  such  as  gentian,  are  the  best 
destroyers  of  worms  lodged  in  the  bowels  of  animals.  Worms  are  seldom 
observed  in  the  intestines  of  the  human  bodv,  except  in  cases  where  the 
bile  is  either  weak  or  deficient.  {Hunter' t  Eiel,,  p.  178.  note.)  Philips  states 
that  anglers  water  the  ground  with  a  decoction  of  walnut  leaves,  to  cause  the 
worms  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  they  pick  them  up  for 
bait.  The  leaves,  dried  and  mixed  wim  those  of  tobacco,  are  said  to  have 
similar  virtues  to  those  of  that  plant.  An  extract  of  the  unripe  fruit,  and 
also  a  rob  prepared  from  its  juice,  are  laxative ;  and  the  vinegar  in  which 
walnuts  have  been  pickled  b  a  very  useful  gargle. 

Poetical  and  kgendajy  AUusions,  The  vralnut  tree  was  dedicated  to  Diana, 
and  the  festivals  of  that  goddess  were  held  beneath  its  shade.  The  Gredu 
and  Romans,  as  before  observed,  strewed  walnuts  at  their  weddings. 
Horace,  Virgil,  Catullus,  and  many  of  the  other  Latin  poets,  allude  to  this 
custom,  which  probably  had  reference  to  the  bride's  deserting  the  ranks  of 
Diana  (to  whom,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  walnut  was  dedicated,)  for  those 
of  Hymen  (seep.  1426.);  and  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  Herrick's  EpUha^ 
jMpimm  on  6ir  Thomas  Southwell  and  his  lady  :  — 

"  Now  bar  the  door — the  bridegroom  puts 
llie  eager  boys  to  gather  nuts.** 

Spenser  mentions  walnuts  as  employed  in  Christmas  games ;  and  many  other 
British  poets  roendon  it  for  different  qualities.  Cowley,  however,  has 
enumerated  so  many  of  the  properties,  wnieh  the  walnut  was  believed  to 
posiicss  in  his  day,  that  we  give  t^ie  passage  entire  :— 

**  The  wihittt  then  approached,  more  large  and  talt. 
Her  fruit  which  we  a  out»  the  gods  an  acorn  call : 
JoTc's  acorn,  which  does  no  small  praise  confess, 
Tve  caUed  it  man's  ambrosia  had  been  less  t 
Nor  can  this  head^likeuut,  shaped  like  the  brain. 
Within  be  said  that  form  by  chanoe  to  gain. 
Or  CaryoD  called  by  learned  OraeCi  In  rain  : 
For  moDbraiies  soft  as  silk  her  kernel  bind. 
Whereof  the  inmost  is  of  tenderest  kind, 
lAke  those  vhleb  oo  the  brain  of  man  we  find. 
All  which  Mn  in  a  seam^ned  shell  enclosed. 
Which  of  this  brain  the  skull  may  be  supposed. 
Tills  very  akuU  eoTeloped  Is  again 
In  a  green  coat,  her  pericranium. 
I.jMtly,  that  no  tiblficUon  may  remain. 
To  thwart  her  near  alliance  with  the  brain. 
She  nourishes  the  hair,  remembering  how 
Herselfdcform'd,  without  her  leaves  does  show. 
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Oo  barren  teak*  sbe  makes  freab  hoiMura  glow. 

Her  Umber  is  tor  various  lues  good ; 

TIiM  carver  ahe  auppUca  with  iMefui  wood. 

She  make*  the  painter'*  fiwling  ooloun  Uatj 

A  table  abe  aflbrdi  ua,  and  rc^oft ; 

E*en  while  we  feut,  her  oil  our  lamp  wppUca ; 

The  rankest  poiion  by  h«r  virtue*  dtea, 

Tbe  mad  doe's  fium,  and  taint  of  raging  tkiet. 

The  Pontic  aing,  wbo  lived  where  poisons  grew, 

SkDfiil  in  antidotes,  her  virtue  knew. 

Yet  envious  Catcs,  that  still  with  merit  strive. 

And  man,  ungrateftil  fhim  the  orchard  drive 

This  sovereign  plant :  excluded  from  the  field. 

Unless  sonio  mvicsa  nook  a  station  yield. 

Defenceless  in  the  coramon  road  she  stands* 

Exposed  to  restless  war  of  vulgar  hands : 

By  neifbbooriBg  clotms,  and  pos*lD|  rahUe  torn, 

Batter'd  with  steoea  by  boy*,  aad  loft  foriorn.** 

CowLBT'a  fhtmU,  book  ir.    , 

Collinson,  in  his  History  of  SomeneUlure^  speaking  of  the  Giastooburv 
thorn,  mentions  that  there  grew  also,  in  the  Abbey-church  yard,  on  the  aoffth 
side  of  St.  Joseph's  Chapel,  a.  miraculous  walnut  tree,  which  nerer  budded 
forth  before  the  feast  of  St.  Barnabas  (that  is  the  1 1th  of  June),  and  oa  that 
very  day  shot  forth  its  leaves,  and  flourished  like  other  trees  of  the  same 
n)ecies.  He  adds  that  this  tree  was  much  sought  after  by  the  credulous  i  and 
tnat  **  Queen  Anne,  Kinp  James,  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  ei^en 
when  the  times  of  monkish  superstition  had  ceased*  gave  laif  e  sums  of  money 
for  small  cuttings  from  the  original."  (.Su/.  of  Som.^  vol.  li.  p.  266.)  This 
tree  was^  no  doubt,  of  the  late  variety  called  by  the  French  Jnoyer  de  la  Si, 
Jean. 

Propagation^  ^c.  The  species  is  propagated  by  the  nut ;  which,  when  the 
tree  is  to  be  grown  chiefly  for  its  timoer,  is  best  sown  where  it  is  finally  to 
remain,  on  account  of  the  taproot,  which  will  thus  have  its  full  influence  on 
the  vigour  and  prosperity  of  tne  tree.  Where  the  tree  is  to  be  grown  for  fruit 
on  dry  soils,  or  in  rocky  situations,  it  ou^ht  also  to  be  sown  where  it  is  finally  to 
remain,  for  the  same  reasons.  In  sous  on  moist  or  otherwise  unfavourable 
subsoils,  if  sown  where  it  is  finally  to  remain,  a  tile,  slate,  or  flat  stone  should 
be  placed  under  the  nut  at  the  depth  of  Sin.  or  4  in.,  in  order  to  give  the  tap- 
root a  horizontal  direction ;  or,  if  this  precaution  has  been  n^lected,  after 
the  plants  have  come  up,  the  taproot  may  be  cut  through  with  a  spade  6  in. 
or  8  in.  below  the  nut,  as  is  sometimes  practised  in  nurseries  with  young 

Elants  of  tbe  horsechestnut,  sweet  chestnut,  walnut,  and  oak.  On  the  other 
and,  when  the  walnut  is  planted  in  soil  which  has  a  dry  or  rocky  subsoil, 
or  among  rocks,  no  precaution  of  this  sort  is  necessary:  on  the  oontr«i^^,'it 
would  be  injurious,  by  preventing  the  taproot  from  descending,  and  deriving 
that  nourishment  from  the  subsoil  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  surface  sou, 
it  could  not  there  obtain.  The  varieties  may  be  propagated  by  budding, 
grafting,  inarching,  or  layering,  and,  possiblv,  by  cuttings  of  the  root. 

Buddmg  and  Grtrfting  the  Walnut,  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject 
by  French  authors ;  from  which  it  appears  that,  m  the  north  of  France,  and  in 
cold  countries  generally,  the  walnut  does  not  bud  or  graft  easily  by  any  mode; 
but  that,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  north  of  Italy,  it  may  be  budded  or 
crafted  by  dtfierent  modes^  with  success.  At  Metz,  the  Baron  de  Tschoudy 
found  the  flute  method  (/^.  1256.)  almost  the  onlv  one 
which  he  could  practise  with  success.  By  this  mode,  an 
entire  ring  of  bark,  containing  one  or  more  buds,  is  put  « 
on  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stock ;  either  exactly  fitted 
to  it,  as  at^.  1258.  a  ;  or  made  to  fit  it  by  slitting  up  the 
ring  of  bark,  if  too  snoiall  for  the  stock,  as  at  &;  or,  if  too 
large,  by  slitting  it  up,  and  cutting  out  a  small  portion,  so  1958 
as  that,  when  placed  on  the  stocx,  it  may  fit  it  as  closely 
as  in  the  entire  ring  a.  When  this  mode*  of  budding 
is  practiced  without  heading  down  the  stock,  as  in  fig, 
1259.,  it  is  called  ring  budding,  greffb  en  anntau.  Both  Hutc  budding  and 
ring  buddmg  are  generally  practised  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  in  motion ; 
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but  they  may  be  also  carried  into  effect  in  summer,  at 
the  ordinary  season.     In  Dauphine,  young  plants  in  the 
nurseries  are  budded  chiefly  by  the  above  modes,  which 
succeed  best  the  closer  the  operation  is  performed  to  the 
collar  of  the  plant.     It  has  also  become  customary,  of 
late,  in  that  part  of  France,  to  cover  the  branches  ot*  old 
trees  with  buds.     For  this  purpose,  the  branches  are 
shortened  in  the  month  of  October,  or  in  May,  to  within 
8  ft.  or  10  ft.  of  where  they  proceed  from  the  trunk,  in 
order  that  thev  may  throw  out  a  number  of  young  shoots. 
The  spring  afterwards,  when  the  sap  is  in  motion,  from 
50  to   100  of  these  shoots  are  made  choice  of,  and 
budded  either  in  the  common  manner,  or  in  the  flute  or 
ring  method.    The  two  latter  modes  are  preferred,  as 
being  more  certain  of  success,  and  less  likely  to  have  the  young  shoots  blown 
off*  by  the  wind.    When  the  common  method  is  practised,  the  young  shoots 
are  pinched  in  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  toe  season,  to  prevent  them 
from  elongating  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  their  being  blown  off! 
In  England,  the  walnut  is  very  seldom  either  i)udded  or  grafted;  and» 
though  Boutcher  recommends  inarching,  we  believe  it  has  been  practised 
only  on  a  very  limited  scale.    In  Jersey,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
nurseryman  there,  the  wahiut  and  the  sweet  chestnut  are  sometimes,  but 
very  rarely,  grafted ;  and  that,  to  insure  success,  the  operation  must  be  per- 
formed while  the  stock  is  young,  and  the  scion  must  be  about  the  same  size  as. 
the  stock.  The  graft  should  be  made  close  to  the  ground,  and  not  till  late  in  the 
spring,  when  the  sap  is  in  fiill  motion.   Mr.  Knight  succeeded  in  budding  the 
walnut  by  making  use  of  those  minute  buds  which  are  found  at  the  base  of  the 
annual  shoots  of  the  walnut  and  other  trees,  "  which  are  almost  concealed  in 
the  bark,  and  which  rarely,  if  ever,  vegetate,  but  in  the  event  of  the  destruction 
of  the  laige  prominent  buds  which  occupy  the  middle  and  opposite  ends  of 
the  annual  wood."    Mr.  Knjght  inserted  m  the  stock  these  minute  buds,  in 
the  usual  manner,  in  several  instances,  and  found  them  invariably  succeed } 
but  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  operation  was  performed  on  yearling 
stocks,  which  grew  in  pots  that  had  been  placed,  during  the  spring  and  early 
part  of  the  summer,  in  a  shady  situation  under  a  north  wall,  in  order  to  retard 
them ;  and  which  were  removed,  late  in  July,  to  a  forcing-house,  and  instantly 
budded  with  buds,  which,  as  before  observed,  had  been  taken  from  the  base  of  the 
current  year's  shoots.    M.  Bosc,  noticing  this  mode  of  Mr.  Knight*s,  says  that 
he  has  long  remarked  that  buds  placed  immediately  on  the  coll^  of  the  roots 
always  succeed;  which  he  attributes  to  the  shade  and  the  humidity  which  that 
situation  affords.    It  appears  to  us  that  Bosc's  mode,  provided  flute  or  ring 
budding  were  substituted  for  the  common  method,  and  each  graft  were  co- 
vered with  a  hand-glass,  is  the  one  most  likely  to  be  successfufly  practised  in 
the  climate  of  Britain.     Layering  or  inarching  might,  doubtless,  be  adopted 
with  success  in  the  case  of  the  common  walnut,  as  they  are  found  to  succeed 
with  Ptefocarya  cauc^sica  KtuUh  («/Q^ans  /raxinifolu  LamA  and  the  cut- 
leaved  walnut.   Indeed,  whip  grafting  is  successfully  practisea  with  the  cut- 
leaved  variety,  in  Sedy's  Nursery,  at  Lyons,  and  in  other  gardens  in  the  south 
of  France. 

Grafting  the  Wakiutt  This  operation  has  been  successfully  performed  by 
T.  A.  Knight,  £sq.  '*  Young,  or  last  year's,  wood  is  employed  both  as  the 
scion  and  as  the  stock;  and  both  scion  and  stock  are  allowed  to  unfold  their 
buds,  and  grow  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  before  the  operation  of  rafting  is 
performed.  Previously  to  doing  this,  the  young  snoots  and  foliage  are 
rubbed  off.  Out  of  28  instances,  22  grew  well,  many  producing  shoots  of 
nearly  a  yard  long,  and  of  very  great  strength.  '  The  scions  were  attached  to 
the  young  (annual)  wood  of  stocks,  which  were  between  6  ft.  and  8  ft.^  high, 
and  in  idl  cases  they  were  placed  to  stand  astride  the  stocks,  one  division  of 
the.  acion  being  in  some  instances  introduced  between  the  bark  and  the  wood ; 
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and  both  divisionB  beine,  in  ociiers,  fitted  to  the  wood  and  hark  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  Both  modes  of  operating  were  equally  aaccessful.  In  each  of 
these  methods  of  grafting,  it  b  advantageous  to  pare  away  almost  all  the 
wood  of  both  the  c&Tisions  of  the  scions ;  and,  therefore,  the  wide  dimemoons 
of  the  medulla,  in  the  young  shoots  of  the  walnut  tree,  do  not  present  any  in- 
convenience to  the  gruier.*  (2Vsnf.  Hori.  Soc.f  2d  ser^  vol.  L  p.  216.)" 

Culiure.  The  nuts  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  if  there  is  no  danger 
from  vermin ;  but,  if  there  is,  it  is  better  to  defer  sowing  till  February.  The 
most  convenient  niode  is  to  deposit  the  seed  in  drills,  2  ft.  apart  fttMU  each  other, 
placing  the  seeds  at  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  apart  in  the  drills.  The  advantage  of 
sowing  in  drills  is,  that  the  plants,  being  all  at  some  distance  frmn  one  another, 
come  up  with  greater  vigour,  iod  their  taproots  may  be  shortened  about 
midsummer,  by  inserting  a  spade  on  each  side  of  the  drill  in  a  danting  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  cut  off  their  points.  In  France,  in  some  cases,  the  nuts  are 
germinated  in  a  heap  before  sowing;  and  the  points  of  the  taproots  are 
pinched  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  b  done  with  almonds.  (See  p.  678.) 
Whether  the  nuts  are  sown  in  drills  or  broad-cast,  almost  the  only  attention 
required  in  their  culture  while  in  the  nnrsery  b,  to  shorten  once  a  year  their 
tap,  or  main,  roots,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  throw  out  fibres,  for  the  purpose 
or  facilitating  their  transpluitation.  No  tree  requires  less  pruning  oian  the 
walnut,  either  in  a  young  or  in  a  mature  state ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  case  of  thb  tree,  as  in  that  of  all  others,  thinning  out  some  of  the 
shoots  will  add  vigour  to  the  leaves  and  firuit  of  those  which  remain.  Evelyn 
mentions,  that  he  had  been  told  by  an  industrious  and  very  experienced 
husbandman,  that,  if  walnut  trees  be  transplanted  as  big  as  one^s  middle,  it 
may  be  done  safer  than  when  younger ;  and  fiosc,  in  the  Notsoeau  Com 
(PAgriculiurey  recommends  them  not  to  be  removed  from  the  nursery  till  the 
stems  have  attained  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  are  5  in. 
or  6  in.  in  diameter.  Pits,  he  says,  ought  to  be  previously  dug  for  the  trees, 
6  ft.  in  diameter,  and  3  ft.  deep,  and  the  soil  exposed  to  the  air  some  months 
before  the  time  of  transplanting.  When  the  planting  b  performed  in  autumn, 
all  the  branches  may  be  left  on  till  sprii^ ;  because  the  severity  of  the  winter 
would  injure  the  wounds  made  by  cutting  them  off.  Early  hi  spring,  before 
the  sap  begins  to  rise,  the  head  of  the  tree  b  entirely  cut  off,  leaving  only  a 
miun  stem  terminating  in  the  stumps  of  the  prineipal  branches..  The  wounds 
in  these  stum^  are  cvefully  covered  with  plaster  composed  of  loam  and  cow- 
dang,  or  grafting  clay,  secured  from  die  weather  by  straw  and  cords,  or  by  a 
boanl  nailed  over  the  plaster,  and  cemented  on  the  edges ;  because  the  wood 
of  the  walnut,  espedally  that  of  the  youns  trees,  b  so  spongy  and  porous,  that 
it  b  more  easfly  mjured  by  the  weather  than  that  of  most  other  trees.  The 
naib,  bdng  driven  into  the  heart-wood,  do  no  kind  of  injury  to  the  tree,  that 
wood  having  lost  its  vitality.  Trees  hc»ded  down  and  treated  in  thb  manner, 
in  France,  push  out  shoots  of  great  vigour  the  first  year ;  and  these  being 
thinned  out,  or  rubbed  off,  the  remainder  soon  form  a  head,  die  branches  ex 
which  9o  completely  obliterate  the  wounds  made  by  the  decapitatioo  which 
took  place  at  transplanting,  as  to  render  it  next  to  impossible  to  discover 
where  they  were  tdtuated.  Thb,  indeed,  takes  place  with  ail  the  road-side  trees 
in  France,  which  are  headed  down  in  a  similar  manner  when  they  are  trans- 
planted. As  the  winters  in  England  are  less  severe  than  they  are  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Continent,  or,  at  least,  are  attended  by  a  mobter  atmo- 
sphere, large  wounds  are  less  liable  to  become  cracked  or  otherwise  injured 
b^  severe  m>st.  Hence,  when  walnut  trees,  or  any  other  trees,  of  very  large 
dmiensions,  are  transplanted  in  Britain,  they  may  be  headed  dovm  immediately 
on  removal,  without  any  fear  of  the  conse<]aences.  Thb  will  give  the  trees 
the  advantage  of  the  winter  for  the  preparation,  or  swelling,  of  the  buds  which 
are  to  form  the  next  year's  shoots ;  because  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in 
trees,  as  in  all  other  plants,  the  sap  is  in  motion,  to  a  certain  extent,  during 
the  whole  winter. 

Soii  and  SUuaHon.    The  walnut  tree  attains  the  largest  size  in  a  deep  loamy 
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soil,  dry  rather  than  moist ;  but  the  fruit  has  the  best  flavour^  and  prcNluoea 
most  oily  when  the  tree  is  ^wn  in  calcareous  soils,  or  among  calcareous 
rocks :  in  a  wet-bottomed  soil,  whatev^  may  be  the  character  of  the  surface, 
it  will  not  thrive.  The  walnut  is  not  asocial  tree,  and  neither  produces  good 
timber  nor  fruit  when  planted  in  masses.  Both  on  the  Continent  and  ia 
Bngland,  it  succeeds  well  as  an  avenue  or  road^de  tree ;  and  it  forms  an 
exMllent  shelter  for  orchards  and  kitchen-gardens,  when  planted  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  injure  them  by  its  roots  or  by  its  shade.  In  ornamental 
grounds,  the  somewhat  light  yellowish  and  shininff  green  foliage  of  the  walnut 
forms  a  fine  contrast  with  that  of  other  trees,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  season ;  and  the  symmetrical  form  of  the  head  accords  well  with 
buildings. 

Gatkering  and  keeping  the  FruiL  The  fruit  of  the  walnut,  both  in  France 
and  in  England,  is  commonly  knocked  down  from  the  tree  by  thrashing 
the  extremities  of  the  branches  (on  which  alone  it  is  produced}  with 
long  poles.  By  this  process,  Mr.  Rogers  observes,  **  many  of  the  points 
of  the  branches  are  broken,  which  causes  the  production  of  many  spur- 
like  shoots,  that  afterwards  bear  flowers  and  fruit.  Hence  the  custom 
of  beating  a  barren  tree  to  make  it  bear."  (Fruit  Cvk,^  p.  380.)  Bosc  con« 
siders  that  beating  down  the  fruit  with  poles  is  injurious  to  the  tree;  but, 
in  France,  he  adds,  as  the  trees  are  not  in  enclosures,  this  barbarous  practice 
is  altogether  unavoidable.  If  the  trees  were  enclosed,  he  continues,  or  if  pro- 
perty exposed  by  the  road  sides  were  suffidently  respected,  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary to  beat  down  the  nuts  at  all,  as  the  wind  alone,  when  the  fhiit  is.  com- 
pletely matured,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  detach  it  from  the  tree.  This 
nas  suggested  to  us  the  idea  of  using  long  rods,  mth  a  contrivance  at  their 
extremities  for  taking  fast  hold  of  the  branches,  so  as  to  admit  of  shaking 
them  j^weriully,  and  thus  obtaining  by  art  the  effect  of  a  violent  wind,  in 
gathering  up  the  fruit  which  has  been  either  beaten  down,  or  fallen  naturally, 
those  nuts  which  have  separated  from  the  husks  are  kept  by  themselves,  taken 
home,  and  spread  out  on  a  boarded  floor  in  an  airy  shed  or  granary,  to  the 
depth  of  3  tn.  Here  they  are  turned  over  daily,  till  they  Income  perfectly 
dry.  Those  fruits  from  which  the  bosks  have  not  separated  in  railing  are 
placed  in  little  heaps  on  the  mund,  but  still  under  cover ;  and  turned  over, 
and  gently  belles,  till  the  \x\m>  separates.  In  France  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
these  heaps  from  fermentins,  or  sweating,  as  it  is  called ;  because  that  occa- 
sions a  change  in  the  kernd^  and  gives  a  taste  to  the  oiL  When  the  nuts  have 
been  thoroughly  dried,  those  not  wanted  to  crush  for  oil  are  laid  by,  often  in 
wooden  boxes  or  chests,  where  they  are  not  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
atmodphefe ;  in  which  state  they  will  retain  all  their  good  qualities  for  about 
twelve  months.  In  Britain,  the  nuts  of  the  walnut  may  be  preserved  fresh  and 
fit  for  the  table,  or  for  sowing,  for  a  year;  either  by  burying  them  m  dry  soil  cmt 
sand,  so  deep  as  not  to  be  reached  by  frost,  bv  the  heat  of  xSq  sun,  or  by  rain ;  or 
bv  placing  them  in  dry  cellars,  and  covering  them  with  straw.  The  latter  mode  is 
that  most  commonly  adopted  by  the  growers  of  this  nut  for  the  London  market. 
Walnuts,  Rogers  observes,  should  not  be  gathered  till  the  outer  covering  parts 
reatfil^  from  the  shell,  which  is  before  that  covering  becomes  mealy,  loere  is 
a  critical  time  at  which  the  covering  leaves  the  shdl  without  staining  it,  which 
it  is  apt  to  do  if  allowed  to  remain  on  till  it  becomes  soft.  After  being  shelled* 
the  nuts  should  be  well  dried  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  stored 
away,  cither  on  shelves  in  an  aiiy  room,  or  packed  in  jars  or  boxes,  among  dry 
white  sand,  which  improves  the  colour  of  the  sliell,  and  keeps  the  kernel  more 
moist.  When  the  nut  is  to  be  preserved  through  the  winter,  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  in  the  following  spring,  it  should  1^  laid  in  a  rot-heap  as  soon  as 

Sthered,  with  the  husk  on ;  and  the  heap  should  be  turned  over  firequentljr  in 
e  course  of  the  winter.  We  have  entered  into  areater  details  respecting 
the  various  uses  of  the  timber  and  fruit  of  the  wunut,  partly  because  they 
are  less  generally  known  in  BriUun  than  those  of  most  other  fruit-bearing 
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timber  trees;  but  chiefly,  because  we  think  the  tree  well  adapted  for  cultiva- 
tioD  in  Australiii. 

StaUtUtB.  Jkglam  r^'a  In  dtf  SniOnmi  t^  London.  At  Ham  Houm,  "Euen,  it  Ii  79  ft  high, 
diameter  of  the  Inuik  Sa  Slo.,  and  of  the  bead  CBft ;  at  Chiswidi:,  It  It  6Sft.  hiffb ;  mad  in  varlMif 
SardeiM  about  bleworth  and  Tirickenliam,  hma  60  ft  to  80  ft. 

iitgfam  rMa  SouiA  qfLattdom.  In  Devonshire,  at  Kiliertoo,  it  is  55  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
8ft..  and  oC  the  teed 96ft.;  8tCodicl«ton»,H  iaMft.  hish,  dlaBiater of  the  trank  6| ft.,  and  of  tha 
head  97  ft.  In  Doreettbirc;  at  Melbury  Park»  SOO  jeari  old,  it  ia  66  ft.  high.  dianMter  of  the  trunk 
S  ft.,  and  of  the  head  58  ft.  In  Hamnbire,  at  Testwood,  70  yean  old,  it  ia  40  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the 
top  &ft^  aad  of  the  head  EBtL  In  Rent,  at  Cobhan  UaU,  it  a  walnttt  tne  with  a  Inemreading  head 
and  immenaely  Urge  limba,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5ft.,  and  of  the  head  90ft.  In  SomcrMttbire. 
at  Neltleoombe,  40  yean  phmUA,  it  In  »  ft.  high  ;  at  BrocUey  HalL  two  trees,  70  ft.  high,  diameter 
of  the  tmak  of  one  6  ft.  and  of  thaotfatr  4  ft.  7  in.  la  au«ez,  at  CoVNlny,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
5  ft.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  Wiltshin^  at  Wardour  CasUe,  100  years  old,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  dianetet 
ofthe  trunk  4ft.  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  49ft. ;  at  Longford  Castle,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  3* ft^  and  of  the  head  75a 

Ji^loiu  rigia  North  qf  LoHdOH.^  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Woburn  Abbey,  it  is  40 a  high,  the 
diameter  ofthe  trunk  3  a,  and  of  the  head  80  ft  ;  at  Ampthill,  in  Oibbs's  Nursery,  on  deep  sandy  soit, 
it  ia  70a  high,  diameter  of  the  bead  60  a  In  Buckinghamshire,  at  Tttnplc  Hoase,  40  years  old, 
U  is  50  a  hiirh.  ;ln  Cheshire,  at  Kinmd  Park,  it  is  45  ft.  high,  diameter  of  ibe  trunk  5  a,  and  of 
the  head  95a  In  Denbighshire,  at  Llanbede  Hall,  50  years  planted,  it  is  55  a  high.  In  Gloucester- 
shire, at  Podrttngron,  it  is  50  a  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sa4in.,  and  of  the  bead  59a  In 
Hertfordshiie^  at  Cheshunt.  6  years  planted,  it  is  18^  a  high.  In  Leicestershire,  at  Donniogton,  100 
years  ohl,  it  is  65a  high.  In  Oxfordshire,  In  the  stable-yard  of  the  president  of  St  John's  Conege, 
Oxltanl,ltiB50ft.  hiatal  diaaeictof  tbetrvnk,atiafrDm  thegniund,  andalsoatioaoriea,  in 
height.  4  a  4  in. ,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  90  a  In  Pwabrokeshire,  at  Stackpole  Court,  55  yesn 
planted,  tt  is  40  a  high.  In  Radnorshire,  at  Maeslaugn  Castle,  it  Is  60  a  high,  diameter  ofthe 
trunk  sa  8in.,  and  of  the  head  71  a  In  Ratlandshtre,  at  Belrair  Castle^  4  yean  plaatad,  k  la 
SO  a  high.  In  Suffolk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  100  years  old,  it  ia  90a  bigh,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
4  a  10  in.,  and  ofthe  head  70  ft.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Hadxor  House,  17  years  planted,  it  Is  93  a  high. 
Id  Yorkahiie,  at  Hackoesa,  40  yean  uU,  k  Is  SSa  high. 

Ji^oas  rteaa  m  the  EfwinmM  of  EdMurgh.  At  Uopetoun  House,  U  ia  40a  biah»  '"frffftfr  of 
the  trunk  Sa.  and  of  the  head  4ea 

J^gimtu  rrgiaSoitth  iif  Sdlmbmrgh,  In  Anabize,  at  Roicile,  it  Is  SB  a  high  {  at  Fallerton,  it  ia  67  a 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  a.  and  of  the  head  78  a  In  Berwirkahire^  at  the  HirseL  10  vasra 
planted,  tt  Is  18  ft.  high.  In  KliteDdbrlBhtshire,  at  St  Mary's  Isle,  it  is  48  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the 
tnink  9%  ft.,  aad  ef  the  head  56  a  In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tynnlngham,  It  is  46a  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  8  a  3  in.,  and  of  the  ten  33  a  In  Benftewshirc^  at  Botbwell  Castle,  it  is  57  ft.  bigbk 
diameter  of  the  trunk  4  a,  and  of  the  head  90  a  -»  » 

J^iaas  rigia  North  qf  Ediahmigh.  In  Aberdeenshire,  at  Thainstoo,  90  yean  aianlad,  it  la  15  a 
high.  In  Banl&hire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  is  66  a  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the 
head  77  a  In  dacbuannanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  9  years  planted,  it  is 
10  a  high.  In  Forftrsbixe,  at  Mobboddov  M  years  planted,  it  is  15  a  high.  In  Ftfeshira,  at 
Danibristle  Park,  it  ia  60a  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3# a,  and  of  the  head  69  a  j  at  Lane 
Bouse,  nt  Is  40  a  high,  diametier  of  the  trunk  1  a  8  in. ,  and  of  the  head  4fi  ft.  In  Forfarshire,  at 
Ceurtacny  Castlcv  180  jwara  old,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  It,  and  of  the  head  40a  In  ftrthshire, 
at  TaTmouth,  30  years  planted,  it  is  70  a  high.  In  Ross-shire^  at  Brahan  Osstle,  50  years  old,  it  ia 
45  a  high. 

Jftgtaw  r^fU  in  ihe  Snoiirom  «tf  DwBiWa.  Ia  the  Olasnevin  Botanie  OanieOk  S3  years  old,  it  Is 
30a  high  ^  at  Cypress  Grov&  It  is  70a  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3a,  and  ef  the  head  96a  \  at 
Terenure,  90  years  old,  it  25  ft.  high. 

ih^lamrhfianoiUk  f^DukUn.  In  Ring's  County,  at  Cbarlesille  Fdreat,  45  years  old.  It  Is  50ft. 
bigb,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  a  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  50  a 

JhglaHs  rigia  North  t^ Dublin.  In  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  50  years  planted,  it  is  40  a 
Mgb,  (diameter  of  the  trunk  U  a.  and  that  of  thetop  36  a  In  Galway,  at  Cool,  35  a  high,  diameter 
ofthe  trunk  8;a  4  in.,  and  of  the  bead  50  a  In  SligD»  at  Alahree  CasUe,  itia  65  a  h%h,  dtemettf 
ef  the  trunk  8  a,  and  of  the  head  39  a 

JAgAMs  rigia  ia  Frame.  Kear  Paris,  In  the  JsiAn  des  Flaataa,  00  fMrt  planted,  it  Is  61  a  high, 
tbe£ameter  of  the  trunk  sa  At  Nantes,  in  the  Nursery  of  M.  De  MerriNwa,  80  years  old,  it  ia 
7!l  a  high,  with  a  trunk  8  a  in  diameter. 

Jtglana  r^]»to  As  Orrmoiy .  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  XJalvatslty  Botanie  Oatdeti,  46  years 
planled*  it  is  36a  high,  the  diamator  of  the  trunk  Sin.,  and  ofthe  bead  15  ft.  (  at  Kopenad.SO  yeaie 

Snted,  it  is  85  a  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  16  ft. :  at  Hadersdorf,  in 
i  gudco  of  *Baron  London,  40  years  planted.  It  is  90  a.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunkSln..  aud 
of  tba  bead  18  a 

Hg^ana  rigia  in  RusHa.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  tree  is  so  much  Injured  by  the  climate  of  Odessa, 
as  not  to  be  eonaldered  by  H  Desoemet  as  acclimatised  there ;  though  J.  nigra  grows  fkeely,  and 
mauiiea  its  fruit 

3kglam  rigia  in  Italy.  In  Lombardy,  at  Monsa,  80  years  planted,  it  is  46  a  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2  a,  and  ofthe  head  60  a 

Commercial  StaHsHes.  Pirice  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  seedlings^ 
5t.  per  hundred ;  transplanted  plants,  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft,  high,  25i.  per  hundred ; 
from  6  ft.  to  8  f^  high,  U,  each  ;  from  10  fl.  to  20  ft.  hi^,  ^s.  6d,  each. 
Nuts,  Ss,  per  bushel.  At  BoUwyller,  plants  are  1  franc  each ;  at  New  York, 
40  dollars  per  hundred,  or  50  cents  each. 

%  8.  J,  NiVsRA  L,    The  black-wooded  Walnut  Tree. 

Idem^fiaUiom.  Lin.  Hort  Cliff,  p.  449. :  WIM  9p.  PL, 4.  p.  456L j  Mlchx.  Arb.,  t.p.  157. 1 1 :  Michx. 

Mottb  Amcr.  Sylra,  1.  fk  153.  t.  30L  i  .Purrii  FL  Amer.  8«pt,  9C  p.  636L ;  Ifill  Dfct,  Na  ft  s  Lodd. 

Cated.  1836L 
gMsonymrt.    The  black  Walnut,  the  Mack  Hickory  Vut,  N.  Amer.i  Noyer  noir,  ^. 
Mi^rming*.  Michx.  Aibi,  1. 1. 1.;  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  t  sa;  Jacq.  le.  Rar.  1.  i.  ]9I.(  Waogb. 
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Ajaa.,L».f.K;  CtUtb.  Car.,  1.  LST, ;  Wui.  Dmd.  BriL,LIS8i  «ujb,  IfeO.,  ud  the  titU 

Spcc.  Char.,  ^c.      Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  13 — 17 ;  cordatft-acuminate,  unequal  at 
the  base,  serrated,  soinewhat  downy ;  lateral  one>  u[>on  short  petiolulet. 
Fruit   elobose,  roughisli   with  minute  prominent  points,  situated  upon  a 
short  inflexible  peduncle.       Nut  globose,  Bomcwhat  compressed  at  the 
sides,  ridged  and  furrowed.  {Itfidue.  North  Amttr.  Sffha,\.p.  Ib'S.')  A  native 
of  fertile  soil  in  woods  in  North  America,  from  New  England  to  Rorida. 
IntTMluced  in   1656,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  from  60  ft.  to  100ft.; 
flowering  m  April  or  Uay,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  October. 
DetcripHoB,4'c.   The 
black  walnut,   in    the 
United  States    is   of- 
ten seeD  from  60  fi, 
to  70  ft.    in    height, 
with   trunks  of  from 
3  ft.  to  4ft.  in  diame- 
ter; and  occtMonallv 
much    hisher,     witli 
trunkt  of  from  G  fl.  to 
7  ft  in  diameter.    Ac- 
cording  to   Micliaux, 
when  It  stands  iniu- 
lated,  its  branches  ex- 
tend themselTes    ho- 
rizontally to  a  great 
distance,   and   nread 
into  a  spacious  nead, 
which  gives  the  tree  a 
very  majestic  appear- 

The  leRves  are  about   IB  in.  in  l^tjigth,  composed  of  6,  7,  or  8  p  ' 


t  downy;  and,  when  toiiaed,  they  emit  a  strong  aromauc  odour. 
The  male  catkins  are  simple,  pendulous,  and  cylindrical ;  unlike  those  of 
the  hickories,  which  are  always  compound.  The  fruit  is  round,  odoriferous, 
•od  of  rather  an  uneven  Bur&ce:  it  is  sometimes  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  circum- 
ference when  fully  srown ;  and  it  always  appears  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches.  The  huw  is  thick,  and  is  not,  as  in  the  hickories,  divided  into 
sactionB ;  but,  when  ripe,  it  softens  and  gradually  decays.  The  nut  is 
hard,  somewhat  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  furrowed.  The  kernel  is 
divided  by  firm  ligneous  partitions.  According  to  Michaux,  it  is  of  a  sweet 
and  agrcMble  taste;  but  CatHfay  says  that  it  is  very  oily  and  rank;  and, 
when  f^eo  from  the  tree  for  some  months,  or  sUherRl  and  laid  by,  is 
only  eaten  by  squirrels  or  Indians.  The  wood  is  ofa  dark  colour,  approach- 
ing to  black.  In  Kentucky,  the  nut  is  nearly  as  lar^  as  the  European  wal- 
nut; but  inOenessee,  where  the  climate  is  colder,  it  is  not  above  half  the  vze. 
Michaux  says  that  the  diflerences  in  the  moulding  of  the  truit  are  so  various, 
as  to  induce  Europeans  to  consider  the  variations,  in  this  Tespect,  as  iniKca- 
ting  distinct  species.  In  England,  the  tree  attains  an  great  a  height  as  in 
North  America,  liut  the  fruit  is  not  quite  so  large.  In  llie  garden  at  the 
palaceat  Fulham.abundanceof  fruit  is  produced  every  year ;  and  the  nuts  are 
sent  to  table,  but  scarcely  conudered  eatable.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  re- 
markably quick,  more  so  than  that  of  the  European  walnut :  the  leaves  come 
out,  in  P^insylTania,  in  the  second  week  of  May ;  and,  in  England,  about  the 
beginnine  of  June,  before  those  of  the  comroon  walnut.  At  S  or  10  years  of 
age,  J.  nigra  begins  to  b^,  and  age  increases  its  fertility.  No  tree  will  grow 
under  its  shade,  and  even  grass  is  injured  by  it.  In  40  years  it  will  attain 
the  hdght  of  from  50  fl.  to  CO  ft 

Ge^raphy.    This  tree  it  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  far 
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north  as  kt.  40*^  50^.  It  is  abundant  in  the  forests  about  Philadelphia ;  and, 
wUh  the  exception  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  southern  states,  where  the  soil 
is  too  sandy,  or  in  the  swanops,  where  it  is  too  wet,  it  is  met  with  from  Go- 
shen to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  throughout  an  extent  of  2000  miles.  It 
grows  in  the  forests  with  Gynin6cladus  canadensb,  Gledftschta  triadin- 
thos,  Robfnaa  Psei^d-ilcacia,  Morns  rubra,  ChrysL  alba,  A^cesr  sacchdrinum, 
irimvm  rubra,  and  Celtis  crassifolia.     It  is  always  found  in  good  deep  soil. 

Hittory,  The  black  walnut  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  trees  that 
were  introduced  from  America  into  Europe;  having  been  cultivated  by  Trades* 
cant,  jun.,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  it  ripens  its  nuts 
in  this  country  and  in  France,  it  has  been  very  generall  v  introduced  in  artificial 
plantations ;  and  it  thrives  as  far  north  as  Sweden,  thoueh  it  will  not  bear 
finit  there.  In  America,  Jacquin  informs  us,  it  is  much  planted  near  houses 
for  its  shade,  and  also  for  its  fruit ;  being  there,  as  here,  considered  hardier 
than  the  common  walnut. 

Propertiet  and  Uses,  The  heart-wood  remains  sound  for  a  long  period, 
when  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture;  but  the  sap-wood  speedily  decays. 
When  properly  seasoned,  the  wood  is  strong,  tough,  and  not  liable  to  warp 
or  split.  It  is  never  attacked  by  worms,  and  has  a  grain  sufficiently  fine  and 
compact  to  admit  of  a  beautiful  polish.  It  is  made  into  cabinet-work,  used 
in  building  houses,  and  also  split  into  shingles  18  in.  lone,  and  from  4  in.  to 
6  in.  wide,  which  are  employed  instead  of  tiles  or  slates  for  covering  houses. 
Its  most  approoriate  use,  however,  is  for  furniture,  which,  when  made  fi^m 
pieces  selected  from  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  close  below  the  first  ramifi- 
cation, is  marked  by  highlv  beautiful  curlings  of  the  grain ;  though  for  cabinet 
purposes  it  is  inferior  to  the  wood  of  the  wild  cherry.  It  is  employed  for  the 
stocks  of  military  muskets  in  America,  as  the  wood  of  the  common  walnut  is 
for  those  of  Europe;  but  for  fowling-pieces,  the  wood  of  the  red  maple  is 
preferred,  as  being  lighter.  Posts  made  of  the  black  walnut  have  been 
known'  to  last  in  the  ground  undecayed  for  from  20  to  25  years.  It  makes 
excellent  naves  for  wheels;  and,  in  Philadelphia,  coffins  are  universally  made 
of  it.  It  is  well  adapted  for  naval  architecture,  being  more  durable,  though 
more  brittle,  than  the  wood  of  the  white  oak ;  and  not  liable,  like  that 
wood,  to  be  attacked  by  sea  worms  in  warm  latitudes.  On  the  river  Wa- 
bash, canoes  are  made  of  it,  some  of  them  40  fl.  long,  and  2  ft,  or  3  ft.  wide, 
hollowed  out  of  a  single  trunk,  which  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their  strength  and 
durability.  The  wood  is  frequently  exported  to  Europe,  in  planks  of  2  in.  in 
thickness,  where  it  is  used  for  cabinet  purposes.  As  compared  with  the  wood 
of  the  European  walnut,  which  it  more  nearly  resembles  than  it  does  any 
other  of  the  American  species,  it  is  heavier,  much  stronger,  susceptible  of  a 
finer  polish,  and  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  worms.  The  husk  of  the  fruit 
is  used,  in  America,  for  dyeing  woollen  stuffi  yellow.  In  Europe,  Michanx 
thinks  that  this  tree  might  be  advantageously  employed  idong  high  roads,  to 
succeed  the  elm ;  for  experience  has  proved,  he  observes,  that,  to  insure 
success  in  the  continued  cultivation  of  either  ligneous  or  herbaceous  plants 
in  the  same  soil,  species  of  different  natural  orders  must  be  made  to  succeed 
one  another. 

Propagation  and  Cuiiure.  In  Europe  and  in  America,  the  tree  is  uni- 
versally raised  from  the  nut,  which,  after  being  imported,  ought  to  be  sown 
immediately,  as  it  seldom  retains  its  vital  power  more  than  six  months  after 
it  has  ripened.  Nuts  of  Ji^glans  rdg^a  and  J.  nigra  have  been  planted  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  soil ;  and  the  latter  have  been  observed  to  grow 
more  vigorously,  and  to  attain  a  ^ven  height  in  a  shorter  time,  than  the  former 
Michaux  suggests  that,  by  grafting  the  European  upon  the  American  walnut, 
at  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  their  respective  advantages  in  quality  of  wood 
and  finit  might  be  united :  but  we  have  not  heard  of  this  having  been  done. 
In  Europe,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  black  walnut  is  almost  univer- 
sally raised  from  the  nut ;  and,  if  the  nut  is  planted  where  the  tree  is  finally 
to  remain,  it  will  grow  up  with  greater  vigour,  and  not  be  retarded  by  that 
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^ren    to  uprooted 
trees  b*  traniplont- 
ing.     Nub  we  beat 
imported  (ram  Ame- 
rica packed  in  iDout 
loam,  or    in    moist 
rooas ;  and,  IF  thej 
abimld  senniiuae  be- 
fore   thefa-     arriral,  j 
tfa(7  will  nifl^  little  1 
injury  if  ptanted  im-   I 
■nedutely. 

/iMnA.  Hie  prin- 
cipal Insect  diat  at- 
tacks the  bUck  wal- 
nut in  Asierica  ia  the 
Phala^BB  nedgama, 
or  greet  yellow  im- 
derwiog  moth.  ^/fo. 
1261.)  The  laiTB  n 
of  a  dark  brown,  ao 
nearly  of  the  colour 
of  the  bark,  »ainat 
which  it  stretcnea  it- 
self when  it  has  done 
feedii^  aa  Iiardly  to 
befUabi^uished  Jrom 
it.  The  perfect  in- 
sect is  very  beautifiil  j 
it*  wings  btang  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and 
bright  brown.  (Jhb. 
ndSmitA,t.dB.) 

mmltraMOtEnilnmqfLomlm.    At  Fullnn  Pilaa,  1SD  tern  oil,  It  U  90  ft. 

" -'VawIM  UxttadSOft.  (S»|itC)   AISr(n.7eft.lil(hi  AuMtroT 


tlw  trunk  jrLlllB.,ui<]  of  Ot  hwl5!llt  The  trunk  ofi  wilsul  tr«,irowaon3w  luulkaMagt 
LaiEri*,lnNiirtbAiB>n«,iri>*iMbll«llaLiHKl>>nla]e£T.  It  wu  1^ n.  in  dUmHB,  iMlkmd 
«at,widf>lniWHdusilttlQ|»aiL  llw  tm  ma  Hid  (o  lun  bHn  ISO  ft.  blgb,  wUta  bnneha  fen 
tltle«ft.hidiVMtv.    Hm  buk  «•  I  ft.  Ihkk. 

J*jti—  lUtn fcnO ofLm^m.  tn  HmpdUn,  iXTtttwajt,  TOnincild,  It  U  Stit.  blah  :  41- 
isiiaafUittruiikia.wKirtlHlwil  Ifflft.  h  WUtdiir^  a  6a<noi,ii  jmn  jimant,  H  ii 
«(LM|hiaiUBM«<iftlwtTUDklft.tin.,  ud  of  ttia  tind  Mft. 

JtgtwiWara  JfeW»<tf£J»*n.  tn  lucuhtn,  u  LMhun  HaoH,  40  ran  iiluled,  11  to  n  ft. 
lilCb|4lMMla>Klb«  tnwklft.CliL,  ■■dor  tbelHid  MIL  la  HinFMr^<(KkiilM,iito  SSft. 
Mfbi  dliBitv cribs tnuk  131a., lodoftlH bad ttfk 

^y— --if-'  "^  ' •*     In  CnmriT.  U  TBUoeh  Cutic,  It  !•  soft.  M|h  ;  dbuDctcT  o(  tbe 

InuEsft- uddf  tbsbHittft.  !■  FII*ikln>,MDonlMMkF«k,lir«ni>i»Md.lt  KSSft  htfi  i 
dlantn  or  lt«  tnnk  ISlD.,  ind  or  th*  hud  it  It. 

MabMn^nlM/n^Mt    M>uI>uhlln,atTBBnin,l5Tanald, 

JtfUiu  mlfTB  ta  AvHV.     At  Toulw,  In  the  Botuli  Oardn,  5 
dliBHtetiftbatruiik  Ift,  SlD|  «  Cokmlic,  n      " 
ib*tnuiklA.SIi.,udor  UwhadSOft-i  (ti 
fiHbl|h,dLintt*r  of  the  trunk  1ft,  vidDf  tllvunv  ivil. 

JMwa^ratoOnMW'  AtoAlliinn,  IbiIh  Botuilo  Oudcr,  10  7Mn  tilutsd.  It  it  10 
hlfh.vUhauuBklft.Giii.MdlHKi*'.  la  Cwsl.ic  WUbiiB*M.aJlr«rto«d,lili  HitUt<i.wl 
litiunkin.6in.indl«nrtrt.  In  BinrU,  In  tba  Botanic  Garden,  If—'-'  — ■ — ■-■  ■-■-  — 


iWi.  In  AuiviB,  imr  Vienna,  at  KopenteL  ■>  nan  iilniled,  U  toll 
l4BtHi7,  SO  HHi  DUatad,  U  to  30ft.  Uihi  at  HsSMdatt la  Km  (Mtai  < 
>lante4ttiiMft.l>lgli,tbe£aisMcr(>r  thttRDik  Mia,  «d  sTIb*  bM 

I — .L-  jv 1 — ._j    J.  i.  UB    ki^       a.  Ml  Til    III  the  "-»--'-  ' 

udoTlbahi 


BUnted,ttiiMft.1>igii,tbedLaniMcr(>r  thttRDikMla.  ndsribtbMd  Uft.iat  BrOdt  ca  tk 
Lntba,W  Tcin  ptanleil,  <(  U  KH.  hl■^.  At  BbIIb,  In  the  RoMnir  r>>«_.  w  a^H  ni«d» 
It  It  mk  hfab,  Iba  AUMter  of  tka  tmt  1  ft.  a  Id., aod  of  Iba  he 

itfl5>rMik1lL,aDd?t)<ebeBdl«(t.i  atCatlo,  n«i 


N)ft.hW 


iklA,3lB..aadar(lwhasd«)a 

Qnmmeniml  StalMct.    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  li.  Sd.  each, and 
nuts  M.  per  qojt ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  50  cenU  ;  and  at  New  York,  37{ 
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1  S.  J.  cunfwmt  L.     The  pty-ironcAetl  W«l»ft  Tree,  or  Btdttr^ml. 
Itmilfemtm.    Un.Sp.n,MS.i'Wma.af.H.,Lp.iK.ietatli¥lAma.Seft.,i.p.SK.iLoii. 

MhTdM,  Vo.  i.iailt.  (»K,  1.  |i  10, ,  OU•au^  Whtw  WUdbI,  Jmir.  (  Nare  orfidt^,  IV.  i  snoc 
L  Naili  Abv.  Srin.  1. 31. 1  JM4.  Il  Ba,  L  L  tW  t 


KT,  L  a  C  St.  i  and  aalj^.  ISGE. 

4mc.  C%ir^  4v.  Petiole  villous.  Lea^ets,  In  a  Ics^  15—17;  laaceoUtc, 
raondedBt  A«bue,aerrmle  witha&alknr  t«et}ij  toDMotoae  benouhi  Istavl 
oocs  aestile.  Frint  uliliiim  iiii<i,  Willi « toparad  bp,  dowuj', corered  witb 
viicid  matler  in  vntU  UwupMcnt  "  reticlei "  {?  ^landed  burs],  pendulow 
oo  a  fiexibk  peduncle.  Hot  oval,  wicfa  an  ocunnnate  tip,  very  nxi^  witli 
irregular  jidEe>>  (JUtdue.  if.Amer.^,,utiPtink.)  A  native  of 


other  in  their  foliige, 
and  to  the  npiditj  of 
tbeb-  growth ;  but  that 
tbej' are  diatingiuehable 
at,  &u  light,  when  w> 
rived  at  auturity.  The 
Imdsorthe./ilplaiucinfa'ea,  like  ihoMoT-A  nigra,  art  not  oi>varadbj>Mal««i  and 
tiwteavefiuiioldftrartiiight  earlier  than  tboeeof  tbesemit  Arya,  or  hickories. 
The  leaves  are  composed  of  seven  or  eight  pain  at  staaile  leaflet*,  with  an 
odd  one.  Tlie  leaflets  are  fron  8  in.  to  3  in  in.  let^,  serrated,  ftnd  alighdr 
downy.  The  male  catkins  are  large,  and  cyliDdrical,  4  in.  or  £ia.  ioug,  and 
attacDe<l  to  the  shootHof  theprec^iog  .year;  tfitFi^ring,  in  this  resjjwt,  Jrom 
Ibe  male  catkins  of  the  Jiiglans  nigra,  which  ^^pear  at  the  eslreiDitj  of  the 
brandia  of  the  currenl  year.  The  fertile  flowen  eofne  oat  on  die  extremi^ 
oftfaaeorrcBtvear^  shoots,  and  their  sUgmata  ue  ros«.^oioured.  The  fruit 
is  eomiDOnly  ogle,  and  siupeaded  by  a  ttin  pliable  petlnncle,  abont  3  in.  in 
len^:  ita  form  is  oblong-oval,  without  any  appearance  of  seam.  It  is  often 
9|n.  in  length,  and  Am.  ia  eirnunferenoei  and  it  revered  with  a  vischl 
adheare  sobeOMce,  compoaed  of  small  transparent  vesida*.  which  are  not 
rcadfly  dtacovcred  without  the  ml  of  a  gfaas.  The  nuta  are  hard,  oUong, 
miiMed  at  the  base,  and  tenninatrd  at  the  summit  ia  an  acuta  point;  the 
mrbce  is  verv  rough,  end  deeply  and  irregularly  furrowed.  In  America,  in 
the  nB^hwiiffiood  of  Vev  Ymk,  the  ntns  are  npe  about  the  middle  of  Sep. 
UBiber,  a  Ibrtm^t  earlier  than  those  of  the  otner  speciea  of  walnnt.  Tno 
kernel  ia  thick  and  oily,  and  soon  becotiea  raltcidj  hence,  donbtleaa,  tha 
namea  of  butter-nut  and  oil-nut.  In  America,  the  tree  ptothicoa  tbm  fridt  In 
such  abtindance,  that  in  some  seasons  a  person  may  gather  several  bushels  of 
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them  in  a  day.  It  grows  with  equal  rapidity,  when  young,  as  the  J.  nigra ; 
but  the  trunk  ramifies  at  a  less  h^ght;  and,  the  branches  extending  more  hori- 
zontally than  those  of  most  other  trees,  and  spreading  widely,  a  large  and  flat 
tufted  head  is  formed,  which  gives  th&  tree,  in  America,  more  especially  in 
exposed  situations,  a  most  remarkable  appearance.  In  Britain,  we  have 
scarcely  seen  any  old  trees ;  and^  never  having  observed  any  fruit  on  the 
few  of  middle  size  which  we  have  seen  bearing  this  name,  we  have  always 
been  in  doubt  as  to  the  specific  difierence  between  them  and  J.  nigra. 

Geographif,  Jftglans  cinerea  is  found  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  United  States;  but  not  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Carolinas,  of  Geoi^ia,  and  of  East  Florida.  It  grows  vigorously  in  Vermont, 
where  the  winter  is  so  rigorous,  that  sledges  are  used  during  four  months  of 
the  year.  Michaux  has  seen  no  trees  ot  it  so  large  as  some  in  New  Jersey, 
on  the  steep  and  elevated  banks  of  the  Hudson,  nearly  opponte  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  There  the  woods  are  thin,  the  soil  cola,  unproductive,  and  io- 
terspersed  with  large  rocks.  In  the  interstices  of  the  latter,  the  butter-nnt 
may  be  found  50  ft.  high,  with  trunks  measuring  10  ft.  or  18ft.  In  circum- 
ference at  5ft.  from  the  ground;  the  roots  extending  horizontally,  dove 
under  the  surface,  and  with  little  variation  in  point  of  thickness,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  40  ft.  from  the  tree. 

Hittory.  J,  cin^ea  appears  to  have  been  first  sent  to  Europe  in  1699,  at 
which  period  it  was  cultivated  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort;  but  whether  u 
her  garden  at  Chelsea,  or  in  that  at  Badminton,  we  are  not  aware.  It  is 
said  to  hare  been  grown  by  BGller;  but,  from  his  description  of  it,  as  having 
only  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  we  think  it  more  likely  that  the  plant' he  describes 
has  been  some  other  species  under  this  name.  At  present,  J,  dndrea  is  not 
nnfrequent  in  British  and  French  nurseries;  and  nuts  are  annually  imported 
by  the  seedsmen ;  but  we  know  of  verv  few  large  trees, 

Propertiet  and  Utet,  The  wood  of  Jiliglans  cinkea  is  light,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  of  little  strength ;  but  it  possesses,  in  common  wilii  the  wood  of 
all  the  species  of  the  cenera  of  this  order,  the  great  advantage  of  lasting  knig» 
and  of  bdng  secure  from  the  annoyance  of  worms.  In  America,  it  is  never 
used  in  towns  for  the  construction  of  houses ;  but  in  the  country,  in  some 
<fi8tricts,  it  is  used  for  sleepers  and  sills  in  the  framework  of  bams  and 
other  farm  builcfegs.  As  it  long  resists  the  effects  of  heat  and  mcnstare,  it  is 
valned  for  posts  and  rails,  and  for  watering  and  feedmg-^roughs  for  the  use  of 
cattle.  Being  lighter,  and  less  liable  to  split,  tiian  the  wood  of  the  red  mapie^ 
it  is  preferred  to  it  for  com  shovds  and  wooden  dishes.  Canoes  and  small 
AiSfo  are  also  made  of  it,  and  at  Windsor,  in  Vamont,  coach  panels.  Thn 
medicinal  properties  of  the  bark  have  been  proved  by  several  eminent  Ame* 
rican  physicians.  An  extract,  or  a  decoction,  sweetened  with  honey,  is  a  mate 
and  safe  purgative,  unattended,  even  in  the  most  delicate  constitations,  witb 
pun  or  irrit&on.  The  bari^  is  also  applied  to  cure  the  toothacb,  and  to 
dye  wool  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  though,  for  this  last  purpose,  it  is  infMir 
to  the  bark  of  J.  nigra.  If  an  incision  is  made  in  the  trank  of  the  tree,  in  the 
month  which  precedes  the  unfoicting  of  the  leaves,  a  eopions  dischai^  of 
ri^tljr  sugary  sap  takes  place,  firom  which,  by  evaporation,  an  inferior  suoar 
is  obtained.  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  various  properties  of  mis 
tree  in  the  United  States,  Blichaux  does  not  think  it  suffidently  valuable^ 
either  la  the  arts  or  for  fud,  to  recommend  its  introduction  into  the  forests 
of  Europe.    It  should,  he  says,  find  a  pkce  only  in  our  pleasure-gronnds* 

StaHdies.*  In  the  tnviront  of  London  ai«  mmt  treei  bearing  thlf  ncme,  in  die  Chdaee  Botante 
Garden,  and  at  Syon  and  Punefi  Ctool  which  am  fkmn  9D  ft  to40  (t  high  {  and  In  Uw  Hontevk. 
tural  Society*!  Garden  there  n  one  which,  in  18M,  after  being  10  yean  pUnted,  wai  fhnn  9Dlt  to 
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Vienna^  in  the  park  orLazenburg,  16  yean  planted,  it  i«  14  ft.  high.  At  Brilck  on  the  Lertha»4ft 
years  planted,  it  It  54  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  9in.,  and  of  the  head  98  ft.  In  Pru«»(a« 
at  Berlin,  in  the  BoUuic  Oardcn,  40  yeart  planted,  it  it  16  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  tbo  ttiuik 
8iu.  gndof  the  headeit 
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CA^RYA  l^tUlall,    The  Carta,   or  Hickory  Tree.    Lm.  Sj/st, 

Monce^cia  Tetr-Hex-4ndria. 

JbgUos  A  JUKt,  Wau,,  Mtibr.;  Bidrims  RaflncMue ;  Hickory,  Amer. 

** Karma  (Ciiry«),  tha  vftlaat  tree:  tiie  nttw  wMcb  Cbe  Qv*tM  anltad  to,Xlslnt 

TmttalL  Gem,  N,  Amor,  F  ~ 


.  lnr]laaefaaiiato«iattae(.(See9irWs 
the  wrnaiBf  of  CiuryaUftoin  the  town  of  Carys,  in  Lnonia,  where  her  ritet  were  alwayicetebnied 
In  theopen  air,  under  tfie  Bhede  of  a  walnut  tree.  {Fammmiai,  Lae.^  c  10.)  Plutaxch  sayv  the  name 
ef  Cteym  wm  ayiiHad to  tbe  walnut  tiee  ihaa  die  eObct of  tfaeamtllof  ila  leavea  on  tliebced 

Detcripihn,  ^c  In  the  general  remarks  on  the  walnvts  and  hickoiieB  quoted 
bum  Miebaiuc*  it  wae  obaenred,  that,  while  the  hickories  bore  a  great  fiunily 
resemblance  to  each  other,  yet  that  they  differed  considerably  in  the  niunb^ 
and  size  of  their  leaflets,  and  in  their  fruit :  bat,  notwithstanding  thb  dif* 
ferenoe^  an  extraordinary  unifionnity  of  structure  pervades  the  timber  of 
the  whole  of  the  hScboriea.  **  So  doae  an  analogy  exists  in  the  wood  of  these 
trees,  tbaC»  when  stripped  of  their  bark,  no  dififerenceis  discernible  in  the  grain, 
wUch  ia  coarse  and  <men  in  all;  nor  in  the  colour  of  the  heart-wood,  which 
is  umfovroly  reddish.'*  {Michs,}  The  timberofall  is  of  great  wdght,  strength, 
and  tenacity;  but  it  decays  speediJly  when  exposed  to  hoit  and  moisture^  and 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  ii\jury  mm  worms.  It  is,  consequently,  never  used  in 
budding  houses  or  ships;  but  it  is  found  admirably  adapted  for  the  axletrees 
of  earnages,  the  hancSes  of  axes,  and  for  huse  screws,  particularly  those  of 
bookbtaders'  presses.  It  is  also  used  for  Uie  backs  of  cbahrs,  coach-whip 
handles*  musket-etocksy  rake  teeth,  flails  for  thrashing  grain,  the  bows  of  yokes, 
and  msoiy  similar  purposes.  The  principal  use  of  the  hickory  in  the  United 
Stales  k,  however,  for  forming  hoops  for  casks;  and  it  is  the  only  American 
wood  which  is  iound  perfectly  fit  for  that  purpose.  **  When  it  is  considered 
how  large  a  part  of  the  productions  of  the  United  States  is  packed  in  barrels, 
an  eatiiwate  may  be  formed  of  the  necessary  consumption  of  hoop%"  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  freat  demand  that  there  must  exist  for  hickory  wood«  In 
oonsequenee  of  this  great  demand,  hickory  wood  is  becoming  scarce;  particu- 
larfy  aa  the  shoots  do  not  sprout  a  second  time  from  the  same  roo^  and  the 
growth  of  young  plants  is  slow.  In  sloops  and  schooners,  the  wooden  rings  by 
which  the  sails  are  hoisted,  and  confinea  to  the  mast,  are  always  of  hickory. 
Nearly  aU  the  hickory  timber  is  very  heavy,  and  vfill  produce  an  ardent  heat 
wfafle  burning,  and  leave  **  a  heavy,  compact,  and  long*ltved  charcoal."  It  is 
eonseqpicntly  greatly  esteemed  for  fueL  When  propagated,  the  nuts  should, 
if  poosible,  be  planted  where  the  trees  are  intended  to  remain^  as  most  of  the 
spedea  have  very  long  taproots,  which  are  nearly  destitute  of  fibres.  This 
remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  C  amara,  which,  like  J^ugbms  nioa,  has 
almndance  of  fibrous  roots.  The  pig-nut  (C  porclna)  and  the  mocKer-nut 
(C tomentosa)  are  considered  to  afford  the  best  timber;  and  the  pacane-nut 
(C.  olivBlonuiB)  decidedly  the  best  fruit,  though  smadl.  Michaux  suggests  the 
probatnlity  of  improving  it  in  size  by  grafiing  it  on  the  common,  or  black, 
walnut.  Nuts  of  most  of  the  kinds  may  be  had  in  London,  at  9d*  per  quart ; 
and  plants  of  some  sorts  from  1#.  6d,  to  2f.  each. 

X  ].  C.  ouvjEFO^Rtfis  Nutt  The  olive-shaped  Carya,  or  Pacane-mU  Hickory. 

HetU^Umtkm.    Nutt  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PL,  p.  821. 

%M)9mea    JOglana  rdtra  Qartn.  Bern.,  S.  p.  51.,  t  89.  j  J:  eyllndrloa  Lam.  EntmcL,  N.  Dm  Ham., 

i.  pL  179. ;  J.Pican  Mtihienb.  In  Nov.  Act.  Soe.  Nat  Scnit  BeroL,S.  p.  a9SL ;  /  anguatH^fa  AH, 

HarL  Kew. ;  J.  ollraf6nnU  Mieks.  Ft  Bar.  Amer.,  p.  198..  fftlkl.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p  457.,  AffcJU. 

NartJk  Amtr.  S^va,  L  p.  167..  Pursk  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p  6%  ;  Pecan-nut,  lUinfltt  Nut,  Amer.  i 

PteaaaicTa  Pasaoua,  Nojer  Ptomier,  Pr. 

6b  2 
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Guitn.  Scm..  S.  t.  SS-i  Mlchi.  Artt,  1.  t  3.;   NoiUi  Aiut.  S^m,  1.  1 3t  i  ud 


Spec.  Char.,  4c.  Leaflets,  in  a  leaC  13— If;  ovate-Uneeolate,  serrue ;  lateral 
onea  nearly  lemle,  and  tomewbat  falcate.  Fruit  oblong,  widest  abore  the 
middle.  Fruit  and  nut  each  with  four  angles  in  its  transvene  outline. 
Nut  in  form  and?  size,  compared  with  the  Gruit  of  the  olive,  DMTOwly  etlipti- 
cbI.  {Michi.  N,  A.  S.)  Native  to  North  America,  on  the  banks  <d  the 
Ohio,  Missisuppi,  and  other  rivers  in  Upper  Louisiana;  where  kSowen  in 
April  and  May.     Introduced  in  1706. 

Dner^tion.  In  America,  this  species  forms  a  besutitiil  tree,  with  a  reguUr 
trunk,  reaching  to  the  height  of  60  ft.  or  TOft.  The  buds,  like  thaw  of  ./.al^ 
ind  y.cin^rea,  are  smooth  and  uncovered.   The  leaves  are  from  1 2  in.  to  IS  in. 

leaflets  are  sessile,  and  com- 
posed of  6  or  7  purs,  ter- 
minnted  by  a  petioIat«l  odd 

one,    whicl)    ii    somewhat  ' 

sm^ler  than  the  pair  imme- 
diately preceding  it.  The  ' 
leaflets,  on  flourishing  trees, 
are  from  Sin.  to  Sin.  long; 
orate,  serrated,  and  re- 
markable for  the  circular 
fbnn  of  the  upper  edge, 
while  the  lower  one  is  less 
rounded.  The  main  rib  is 
not  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  leaflet.  The  nuts, 
which  are  usually  abundant, 
are  contained  in  a  husk 
from  1  line  to  2  lines  thick, 
and  have  4  slightly  promi- 
nent angles,  whidi  corre- 
spond to  the  divisions  of  the 
kernel.  They  vary  in  length 
flrom  1  in.  to  It  in. ;  are 
pointed  at  the  extremitiet, 

of  ac^Hndricat  (brm.andof  a  yellowieh  colour,  marked  at  the  period  of  perfiKt 
maturity,  with  blackish  or  purple  lines.  The  shell  is  smooth  and  thia,  but  tOb 
hard  to  be  broken  hf  the  fingers.  The  kernel  is  fiill,  and,  not  bans  divided  by 
ligneous  partitions,  is  easily  extracted,  and  of  an  a^eeable  taste.  The  wood  la 
coarse-grained,  and,  like  that  of  the  other  hickories,  is  heavy  and  compact, 
poaaessing  great  strength  and  durability.  The  nuts,  which  are  tc^  agrM^tL 
are  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States;  and 
Mlcbaux  considers  them  to  be  more  delicately  flavonred  than  any  of  the  ant* 
of  Europe.  There  are  some  varietiei.  he  says,  the  fruit  of  which  is  Ikr  superior 
to  that  of  the  European  walnut.  C.  olivofonnisis  a  native  of  Upper  Louisiana ; 
■nd  it  abounds  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  Missouri,  lllinoui,  St.  Frmncis, 
Arkansas,  and  Wabash.  On  the  (Hiio.  it  is  found  for  800  miles  ftom  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mississippi ;  higher  than  which  it  becomes  rare,  and  h  not  seen 
beyond  Louisrllle,  nor  b^ond  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Mackaktty,  in  lat.  49° 
51".  It  grows  natiiralty  in  cold  and  wet  soils.  There  is  a  swamp  of  SOO 
acres  on  the  right  bank  of  the  (Hiio,  opponte  to  the  river  Cumbvland,  called 
bv  the  French  La  Pacsni^re,  which  is  said  to  be  entirely  covered  with  it. 
Domont  De  Courset,  In  his  BofamiU  CuUtnatevr  (vol.  vi.  p.  SS7.),  Bay*  that 
his  brother,  who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Washington  in  1788,  toM  fa' 

that"ths-      *  -    ■   '  ■  ■ -  ..    -  - 

that  he  w 


1819.  whJchhBTe  been  planted  morethontbirt^yeara,  but  which  do 

not  jidd  fruit.  Be  recommendB  UK  grsAins  (rf  tbit  Bpedei  on  the  commoa 
walnut.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  tnere  are  trees  m  the  Horticultural 
Sodtfty'a  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretam  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  upwards  of  BO  It. 
high;  and  accounts  have  been  sent  us  of  aoine  other  trees  of  a  greater  sze  ; 
bat,  thoi^  we  have  seen  some  of  them  at  Purser's  Cross  and  other  places, 
we  are  so  doubtful  of  their  identity  with  the  kind  abore  described  bj  Hicbouz, 
that  we  can  aasert  nothing  certain  respecting  them.  There  ia  a  tree  in  the 
Jwdio  dee  Plantes,  in  Pans,  which  is  30  years  planted, and  30  ft.  high ;  diame- 
ter of  the  trunk  g  m.,  and  of  the  head  ii  ft. 

X  S.  C.  aha'ra  A'ull.     The  tntter-mil  Carya,  or  Hidcon/. 

H'l  H  JbiituM  imtn  'muIu,  '  JrSl,\.  t-  170.,  SatlX  Amer.  Splra,  t.  p.  IK,  Fxrilt  n.  Amtr. 

Sol,  £  b.  638. :  Bliui  nut,  WMo  tCdurr,  Ssninp  mckmr,  Amer. 

Mi^rmiiti.    ItiekK,  North  Anwr.  SiIt*,  1,  t.  S3. ;  mud  aiajlg.  UGk. 

l^c.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  7 — 9 ;  ovate-obloog,  acuminate,  serrate 
with  deep  teeth,  glabrousj  lateral  ones  sessile.  Seta  of  catkins  in  pairs. 
Fruit  roundish-ovate,  bearing,  in  its  upper  half,  4  wing-like  ridges ;  husk 
thin  and  fleshy,  softening  and  decaying.  Hid  never  becoming  ligneous,  as  in 
the  other  species.  Nut  subgtobose,  broader  than  long,tip[>ed  withamucro. 
Seed  bitlw.  (Jl&Ar.  A^.  A.  S.,  Purift  Fl.  A.  S.)  A  naUTe  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  dry  woods  in  fertile  soil,  from  New  England  to  Maryland,  on  the 
mouQiains;  floweriog  in  April.  Introduced  in  1800. 
Deiaiphon,  S^c.     The  bitter-nut  bickorr  grows  to  a  very  large  siie  in  Ame> 

rie* ;  Uidiau  harii^  measured  trees  in  that  country  TO  ft.  or  80  ft.  high,  with 

tninka  from  3  (I.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter.    Ttie  leaves,  which  unfold  a  fiirtnigbt 
1804 


vlf  la  nmch  in  bf««dth.    Each  leaf  is  con^wted  of  3  or  4  J*irt  of 

'  '    Md  b/  an  odd  one,  which  is  larger  than  the  rest.    "  The  lea£- 

0  in.  in  length,  and  I  in.  in  br^th  j  seBsile,  oval-acommatc. 


deeply  tootbed,  smooth,  and  of  a  pretty  darit  peen.  When  the  tree  haa  shed 
ita  uaTea,  it  uay  still  be  distinguiahed  by  its  yellow  and  ni^ed  buds."  (^Midue. 
N.  Amer.  &^^\.'p,\'}\,)  The  peduncles  of  the  barren  flowers  are  in  pain, 
Mcfa  supporting  three  flexible  and  pendulous  catkins,  which  are  attached  to 
the  baM  of  the  ahoota  of  the  sBme  season ;  u  the  extremities  of  which  are 
tiie  ftnale  flowcn,  which  are  inconspicuous.  The  fruit  is  verv  small,  and 
pndDced  in  great  abundance.  The  busk,  which  Is  thin,  fleshy,  ami  surmounted 
--  ■--  upper  half  by  4  ^penda^  in  the  form  of  wings,  never  becomes 
t,  Uke  those  of  the  other  hickories,  but  softens  and  decays.  The  shdl 
ifl  SDMMKb,  wbit^  and  thin  enough  to  be  broken  with  the  fingers ;  the  kernel 
ia  roDMrk^rie  for  the  deep  ineqiulities  produced  on  every  side  bv  its  foldings. 
It  is  io  harsh  and  lutter,  that  squirrels  and  other  animala  will  not  feed  upon  it 
wUle  any  other  nut  i*  to  be  found.  (Miclu.)  The  bitter-nut  hickory  is  a. 
BatiTe  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Dlinois,  where  it  grows  only  in  spots  where  the 
5b  3 
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aoil  is  excellent,  cool,  bdi)  freciuentlj  inundated  bj  credu  And  riven.  "  It 
is  probabi;  because  it  thriveB  most  in  nicb  ritnations,  diat  it  it  railed  tbe 
■wanip  hickory."  (,Id.)  In  some  parts  of  PennijlvBrna,  an  oil  is  made  from 
the  nute.  Hie  wood  resembles  that  of  the  odier  species  of  hickoir ;  but  it  is 
veryinf^or  to  them.  Thereia  a  treeof  this  species  at  Croome,  in  Worcester- 
shire, which  has  been  30  years  planted,  and  is  40  ft.  high. 

J  3.  C,  AdUA'TiCA  NiOi.     The  aquatic  Carya,  or  Water  Bitter-nul  Sktory, 
JUenMtaUam.    Kutt  G«i>.  N.  Ancr.  Fl^  1.  p.  tSS. 
Stmai^wir.     JifiMM  ufitOa  lOdU.  Art.,  I.  V.  US-,  IfortH  imer.  %bii,  1.  p.  IJt^  Pkr^  ri. 

Xm^^r^V-  'in&i.  N(]RbAiiier.8;tn,L31iUidinrj^lKS.  ind  ISfiE. 

Spee.Char^^.  Leaflets,  in  a  koi^  9—11;  oarrovly  ianceokte,  senate. 
Very  dmilar  to  the  leaves  of  the  peach  tree  (P^rsica  rulgitis  JfU.) ;  the 
lateral  ones  seaaile.  Fruit  peduncled,  ovate,  with  4  mber  praminent 
ridges  at  the  seama  of  the  husk.  Nut  broadly  oval,  angular,  a  Uttk  de- 
p-essedet  the  udes,rou^usb,reddisb.  {MicAx.  N.  A.  S.,PaTth  FL  Am.  S.) 
A  ostive  of  North  America,  in  swamps  and  rice  fields,  (rom  South  Caro- 
lina to  Georgia ;  flowering  in  April.  Introduced  in  IBOO. 
DeiCTWIion,  ^.  The  water  bitter-nut  hickory  is  a  tree  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft. 
hii^,  witn  rather  slender  branches.  "  Its  leaves  are  8  in.  or  9  in.  long,  ^k1  of 
a  beautifiil  green :  ttiey  are  composed  of  4  or  5  pairs  of  sessile  kabts,  aur- 


mounted  by  a  petiokMd  odd  one,"  (JAAr.)  The  leaflets  are  m  .  „ 
in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  and  verv  rimilar  to  the  leaves  of  a  peuk  tree. 
1m  husk  is  thiniandtbenutsBresmaUiSomewliatrough,  of  arcddiaficakiur, 
and  very  tender.  The  kernel  is  in  Iblds,  and  too  bitter  to  be  eatdrfei  Hin 
moin  ii  fbmd  in  tbe  tondieni  etate^  hi  swamps,  and  m  the  itches 
whUimnmiiidriceficUa;  it  ^ipesrii^  to  requireagT|ntdeataf  wamidi  and 
Mmature.  The  wood  is  l^t,  weak,  and  very  fat  a^nor  to  even  otbtf  kind 
«f  hiekoiT.  lliere  -are  nluts  in  the  arborenun  of  Mesvi.  Lodtngcs  i  and  a 
tree  fttHuJiml,  near  Oodaknh^,  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  high. 

S.  4y  C,  TfHiEKTO^SA  XuU.  Tfac  tomentoBe  Carya,  or  Mocktr-mU  JUdary. 
Mttttftaihut  KiitL  ^n<  K'  AiMT,  FL,  s.  p.  an. 

fiMiiMrfi  I    JMnntlbiCte.  Sp.  PL,  M1&,  Kcordlni  to  mad.  Sf.  Pl,io  pDnta^nwn.  ihli  b 

''HMM^eo/Ubil  Mirkt-n  Bar.  Aurr..  C.  Uha^tUtiJ.  iHji  uh.  JMk..  No.  «.,  SkAM 

.  J[tott..l.p.Sn.  JMhId  *el.  Halim,   IWB.  |l  117.,    VauL  An.,  U,  Tnut-iLFL,  •. 

B.  457. ;  ^.tonmOa  Mlcki.  Fl  Be.  Amrr.,  i.  p.  1»,  rfrh.Xp-  IW.,  Ifarlli  Ama.  atfo„  I. 

Mamr  tvr,  OtHh. 


Spec,  Char.,  ire.  Petiole  downy  beneath.  Leaflets, in  a  leaf,  7—9;  obovat^- 
lanceolate,  serrate  with  sholfow  teethj  downy  andrough  beneaUi;  latend 
ones  sessile.  Catkin  vei^  tomentose.  Fruit,  on  some  trees,  ^obosc,  with 
depreiuons  hi  tbe  husk  at  the  sutures;  on  other  trees,  oblong,  with  angles 
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«t  tb&  sutures.  Nut  with  t— 6  awlea  in  it>  traiuverse  outline,  hsving 
»  short  capitate  beak  at  tbo  tip.  Shell  somewhat  channelcil.  {Midx. 
X'.A.S^  Pvrtk  FLJ.S.)  A  native  of  North  Amem-a,  in  forests  where  the 
soil  is  fertile  from  New  Eoxland  to  Virgloia,  and  on  tne  Alleghany  Mouih 
taios.  (Purih.)  IntKKluced  io  ?  17GG. 
Farietf. 

tC.1.2  mirimo  Nutt.,  Sweet's  Hort.  Brit.,  eJ.  1830.— Leaflets  7  in  a 
leaf, ovBte-lanceolate.acuminale, serrulate;  beneath, softlypubctcent, 
and  of  a  oaler  colour;  temaaal  Icnflet  subpetiolote.  Inuit  partly 
globose,  of  nearly  twice  the  size  ordinary  in  the  species  ;  as  large  ai 


ID  apple.    Husk  exceedingly  thick.    Nut  quadrangular,  very  lane, 
tumng  a  thick  shell,  and'a  macro  that  is  prominent,  qiiadmiwubr, 
and  truncate  at  the  tip.    The  kind  grows  a  few  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia. (Nult,  Oea.  A'.  Amer,  PI.,  ii.  p.  881.) 
Jlrjcnpfion,  4^.     The  mocker~nut  hickory,  Michaux  informs  us,  is  a  tree 
about  eoft.  in  hdght,  and  18  in.  or  SO  in.  in  diameter.    The  buds  of  this 
species  are  large,  short,  of  a  greyish  while,  and  very  hard.  In  winter,  they 
eSatd  a  character- 
istic by  which  the 
')  eftsily  dis- 
'  Me    from 

same    genus.     In 

the     Iwmpning    of 

May,  the  buds 
■well,  the  extanal 
■caks  Ul  off,  and 
tbein  ner  on  ee  burat 
soon  after,  and  di»> 

&  %:CZ 
grom  so  rapidly, 
that  Michaux  has 
seen  than  gain  SO 
inches  in  IS  days.  ^ 

poeed  of  4  piurs  of 
sessile  leaflets,  tcr- 
mtnafffrf  bj  an  odd 
one.  llie  leaflets 
•re  large,ovete.«cU' 

minate;  avrate,  pretty  tfai^,  and  luury  undemeetb,  as  is  the  coomoB  petiole  to 
which  they  are  attached.  With  the  iirBt{roBts,tlieleaves  changetoa  bfsud&l 
yellow,  end  &11  off  soon  after.  The  barren  flowers  iq^>ear  on  peadulaas,daw^, 
aiillarj  catkins.  Sin.  or  6  in.  long;  the  fertile  flowers,  which  are  not  veryccni- 
qticuous,  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  and  are  situated  at  the  extreaity  of  the 
young  shoots."  (A,  Amcr.  Syl.,  i.  p.  178.)  The  fruit  is  ripe  in  November, 
and  varies  Tcry  much  in  size  and  shape.  The  shell  ia  very  thick,  and  A- 
tremely  hard ;  anil  the  kernel,  which  is  sweet,  thou^  small,  is  so  dilBcBlt  to 
extract,  because  of  ihestromr  partitions  which  divide  it,  as  to  have  give:!  rise  to 
the  name  of  mocker  nut.  The  trunk  of  the  old  trees  is  covered  with  a  thick, 
hard,  rugged  bark  ;  and  the  wood  is  remarkable  for  its  strength,  tenacity,  and 
(hin^uSty.  The  heart-wood  of  the  joiing  trees  is  white ;  and  hcnca  the  name 
of  white^eart  hickory,  bj  which  this  tree  is  known  in  some  parts  of  America. 
This  tree  is  found  principally  in  the  forests  which  remain  on  the  coast  of  the 
fmddle  stales;  but  it  is  rarely  found  in  (he  Caroliaas  or  Georgia,  or  north  of 
Pprtsmoutb,  in  New  Hampshire.  It  is  the  only  hickory  which  Hpringo  \p  the 
pne  barrens.    In  these  extensive  tracts,  the  mocker-nut  hickory  and  the 
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black  jack  oak  (Qu£rcua  nigra  var.  (crnigbieB)  are  the  onlj 
trees  to  be  seea.  They  suirivc  the  conflasrations  which 
almost  ererv  year  envelope  the  prairies;  but  Uiai  TegeCBtion 
it  checked  d;  the  fire,  and  they  rarely  exceed  the  hdght  of 
Sft.  or  10ft.  (JV.  AToer.  Syl^l  p.  177.)  Of  all  the  hickorie*, 
this  spiecies  is  of  the  slowest  growth ;  a  fact,  Micbaux  adds, 
that  he  has  proved,  by  plandng  nuts  of  the  several  tnedes 
together,  and  cooipanng  the  length  of  their  aanual  shoots. 
It  b,  also,  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  worms  thau  any 
Other  kind  of  irickory;  especially  by  the  larva  of  Callldiura 
fletudsum  Ifig.  1868,),  which  eats  into  the  body  of  the  tree.  '"" 

;  5.  C.  a'v»a  NtM.    The  mhit»mulled  Carya,  or  SitB-iari  Hidiory. 


fcnHlPi^hi..    Mult.  0«.  K.  Ann.  PL,  1  pl  StI. 

L  cu  IDO.,  ihrIM  imcr.  JflH,  I.  h  181.  i  J,  tamttii^  Qartn.  SewL,  i 
AS.BiK.ilat.  a<ruL  3ml.,  S.  p.  m..  WilU.  Sp.  A.,  k  v  U8>  i  S>*t4> 


;a" 


l.,lp.9S.,ma 


RickoTT,  Kkikf  ThDWH  Nul,  Jmcr.  iHoto  lendn,  lUtult. 
JkuntOn    ewtn.  Sol  8;  t  ISli  hiik.  Atm..  t.  m.  t  E.,  Mlcbl.  AtD..L  L  T.,  N  Anw. 
^ItMT  t.  SL :  WMa.  Dad.  Brit,  t  MS.  i  our  A.  UR  I  aid  ^  pUU  or  Ikli  m  In  «n  lut  VdI 

^aec.  dor.,  4^  Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  5 — 7 ;  oUongHwuminate,  argutely  serrate ; 
viUous  beneath  ;  the  pair  nearest  to  the  base  of  the  petiole  retfaer  remote 
from  it;  terminal  leaflet  nearij  seasile.  Catkin  glabrous.  Fruit  doireasedly 
globose,  with  4  longitudiiial  furrows,  in  the  line  of  which  the  huak  drridea 
mto  4  valves  that  become  wholly  separate.  Nut  compresaed,  obHque, 
4«BBled  in  its  transverse  outKoe,  white.  Bark  exlbliatia^  in  long  narrow 
ftripa.  (JUic/ix.  y.  A.  S^  Pvth  Ft.  A.  S.)  A  native  of  North  Ameikai, 
in  Kiresta  where  the  aoil  is  fertile,  flom  New  England  to  Oartriina,  and 
throughout  the  All^any  Mountains ;  and  flowering,  in  America,  in  April 
and  May.  Introduced  in  1080. 
DwcripCian,  ^c.    This  spedes,  Michaux  obeervea,  is  named  ri)dt>bark,  shag' 

bark,  or  scaly-barii,  from  the  strikiiu  appearance  of  it*  outer  bark,  whicn 

peels  off  b  long  narrow  [^Btea,  that  curl  up  at  tbeir  extremitiea,  and  only  adhcftt 

n  the  middle.  Of 

all  the  bickoriea, 

tUaspedet  grows 

to    the   greatest 

bd^wiUi  !»«• 


Of  90  (t  high, 
withatmokclnr 
of  branchea,  and 
Dot  nore  than 
S  ft.  in  diameter 

for  three  fourths  of  its  length.  The  buds  are  fbrmed  of  scales,  closely  eppGed 
upon  one  another;  the  two  external  ones  adhering  thoi^h  only  half  the 
lugth  of  the  bud ;  which  disposition  of  the  scales  is  pecuhar  to  C,  Ubm  and 
CrMekiA,  and  bmim  to  indicate,  accordine  to  Michaux,  the  exfoliating  ch*. 
racter  of  the  epidemis  of  the  bark.  When  the  sap  b^ns  to  ascend  m  t)ie 
^ving,  the  outer  scales  fall,  and  the  inner  ones  swell,  and  become  corcnd 
with  ayaHow  silky  down.  Afterafbrtnight,  thebudsattuntfaeleivthof  Sin., 
and  the  young  Wires  are  protnided.  The  growth  of  the  leaves  is  so  r^iid, 
that  in  »  month  they  attahi  thrir  full  length,  which,  in  vigorous  tiecs,  is  ao*^ 
times  above  80  in.  They  eimrist  of  8  pairs  of  leaflets,  with  a  sessile  odd  oae. 
Tlie  leaflets  arc  very  lai^  oval-acuminate,  serrated,  and  slightly  downy  undo^ 
neath.  lite  barren  flowen,  which,  in  the  state  of  New  Yonc,  appear  Imn  the 
IMh  to  the  Wth  of  May,  are  disposed  on  long,  glabrous,  filifbm>,  pendulou* 
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catkitw,  of  wfaidb  three  are  united  on  a  commoD  pedoie,  attached  at  the  buii 
Wfthe  jouhk  riiootB.    The  fertile  flowen  are  of  a  greenish  hue,  amall,  aad 
Htuated  «t  Ue  extremity  of  the  ahcmts.     The  fruit  is  lipe  about  the  beginning 
of  October ;  and  in  Eome  years  it  is  so  ^undant,  that  seveisl  bushels  maj  be 
gathered  irom  a  angle  tree.     It  ia  round,  with   four  depressed  seams,  and 
Merages,  ingenerat,  5)in.  in  circumference.     The  husk  separates  entirely  from 
the  nut;  and  its  thickness  is  so  disproportioned  to  the  mze  of  the  nut,  as  to 
(bm>  a  character  peculiar  to  this  spat^  and  C.  sulcata.     The  nuts  are  white 
(vhence  the  name  of  C.  dlba),  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  marked  by  four  dis- 
tmct  aisles,  which  correspond  to  tbe  divblons  of  the  husk.     The  kernel  is 
(iiUer  and  sweeter  than  that  of  any  other  American  walnut  or  hickory,  excqit 
that  of  C.  oliT»f<5rnat ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  thiit  of  die  European  walnut. 
Though  the  ihell  is  thin,  it  is  hard,  and  cannot,  like  that  of  tbe  Europeao 
walnut,  be  crushed  wkh  the  fitters.     The  nuts  ore  in  considerable  request, 
both  for  consninpEian  in  the  United  States  and  for  exportation.     The  Indiana 
laj  up  a  store  of  these  nuts  tor  winter,  a  part  of  which  they  pound  in  wooden 
mortars ;  and,  boiling  tbe  paste  in  water,  they  collect  tbe  oil  which  swims  npofi 
the  sur&ce,  and  use  it  as  a  seasoning  to  their  food.     The  tree  abounds  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  about  Geneva  in  Oenesaee,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
Goshen  in   New  Jersey,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  to  PennsylTania.     It  does 
not  extend  farther  norUi  than  Portsmouth  and  New  Hampshire;  nor  brther 
south  than  Goose  Creek,  in  South  Carolina.    It  is  found  in  company  with  the 
swamp  white  oak  (Quercus  i^lnus  discolor),  the  red  maple  (jl^cer  r^bnun), 
the  sweet  gum  (Liquidimbar  Styracfdua),  the  button-wood  (/Utanns  occi- 
dentills),  and  the  tupelo  (Nysso  blcolor).     The  wood,  like  that  of  C,  sulcita, 
is  strong,  elastic,  aod  tenacious,  but   has  the  defects  cranmon  to   all   th« 
hickories;  viz.  those  of 
soon   decaying,  and   of 
being  eaten  up  by  worms. 
It  is  seldom  used  in  con- 
struction, either  in  civil 
or  naval  architecture; 
but,  because   it   splits 
very  easily,  and  is  very 
elastic,  it  is  used    for 
making  whip    bandies 
and  baskets.  Iliewhip 
bandies    are  esteemed 
for  their  suppleness,  and 
connderable  quantities 
of  them  are  annually  ex- 
ported to  England.     Li 
the    neighbourhood   of 
New  York  and  Phih- 
ddphia,  it  is  much  used 
for  the  back  bows  of 
Windsor   churs.      Mi- 
chaax  recommends  the 
inmductioD  of  the  tree 
into   European   forests, 
where    it     should    be    ' 

E"iMed  in  cool  and 
mid  places,  anelogous 
to  tho«e  of  its  native 
fuUtats.  In  the  north 
rf  Eun^,  he  says,  it 
<wul<]  not  fail  of  suc- 
ceeding, as  it  securely  braves  the  severest  cold.  He  rotnUons  a  varied  wfaich 
he  rnw  upon  a  fiirm  in  Seacocus,  near  Snake  Hill,  New  Jersey,  with  fruit 
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nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  species ;  and  having  a  white  shell,  with 
rounded  prominences  instead  of  angles.  A  century  of  cnldvation,  he  says, 
would  perhs^  not  advance  the  species  generally  to  an  eoual  d^ree  of  perfec- 
tion with  this  accidental  varietv.  Hg.  1270.  represents  the  ^hinr  ju^fuidis, 
or  Hickory  Hawk  Moth,  which  in  Geoigia  is  found  on  this  tree.  The  cater- 
pillar is  smaller  than  that  of  most  of  the  other  speaeSf  and  generally  is  of  a 
shaded  red  and  yellow,  though  it  is  sometimes  green.  The  pmect  insects  are 
brown,  and  resemble  the  English  poplar  hawk  moth.  The  caterpillar  buries 
in  the  ground,  and  varies  veiy  much  as  to  the  time  in  continues  there :  one 
observed  by  Abbott  having  gone  into  the  ground  in  M^y,  and  reappeared  in 
June ;  and  another  having  buried  itsdf  in  Septeqiber,  and  remained  in  the 
ground  till  the  following  April.  (Abbott  and  Snutk,  Intecit  of  G^erffaJ) 


8taiMe».  New  London,  at  Mount  Ofore.  Hamprtnd,  SOyon  old.  it  ia  58ft  high,  di 
of  tb«  trunk  1ft.  11  in.,  and  of  fciie  bead  47  It ;  at  Syon,  U  u  79  ft.  biffa,  diaactcr  of  th«  tnank 
S  ft.  S  in.,  and  or  Uie  bead  46  ft.;  at  Fulham  Palace,  40  yean  plaated,  it  la  40  ft.  bigb,  the  diaaaeCer 
of  Ibc  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  bead  20  ft. ;  at  Ham  Houw,  Emcx,  66  ft.  Ugb,  ill  ■metar  of  tbe  tnmk 
1  ft.  lOin.,  and  of  the  bead  3Sft.  In  Suasex,  at  West  Dean,  90  yean  piaiited,  it  ii  36ft.  bigb.  In 
Bedfotddiiic,  at  South  Hill.  U  la  35ft.  biah,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  23  in.,  and  of  tbe  bead  30ft.  Id 
Camhridgrahire,  at  Wimpofe,  100  yean  oM,  witb  atrunk  3  ft.  in  diamctg.  In  Onrbam,ataoatJMnd» 
15  yean  planted.  It  la  30  ft.  bigb.  In  Worceaterabire,  at  Croome,  15  yana  nbnteiL  It  la  30  ft.  bigb. 
In  Hert/ordabire,  at  Cbeafaont,  14  yean  old  and  19ft.  blab ;  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  Sin.,  and  tbat  of 
tbe  apace  covered  by  tbe  brancbea  18  ft.  In  Nottinghamahire,  at  Nottingham,  in  Oanba  Fark. 
fiS  ft.  bigb,dUmeterorUietrunk8ft..and  oftbe  top  53  ft.  In  Scotland,  in  Berwickablie,  at  tbe  Hlrad, 
6yean  planted,  it  la  9ft.  hl^  In  MeaarB.  Dickaon  and  Tumbu]l*a  Nuraery,  Ftttb,86  yean  old.  It  la 
0ft.  bigb.  In  ftnnce, at  •Rwilow,  in  tbe  Botanic  Gardai. »  yedwinld.  It  ia  TOIL  Mab ;  Ibt  diaaMMt 
of  tbe  trunk  5  ft.  11  in.  In  Auatrta,  at  Vienna,  in  tbe  Uni  vanity  Botanic  Oardoi,  45  yean  i^*tff*, 
Ula  35ft.  bigb;  tbedlameCer  of  the  trunk  1ft.  3ln.,  and  oftbe  head  85  ft. 

i  6.  C.  8ULC a't A  Nutt.   The  fbrrowed/ruiM  Carya,  or  IScbory. 

MdemyUmtkm.    Vutt  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PL,  2.  pi  221. 


JUilaiia lacinlbaa MiekM.  Art.,1. alW., »>rtkJmer. Mm, L Pl18& ;  J.  mucfoiriMaMMa. 

'Ft  Ihr,  Amer^  &  ^  192.  i  J,  auhAta  fViUd,  Ark^  154^,  1 7,   Mw.  AeL  Ok.  NaL  Serwi.  BmL,  8. 

n.  391.,  Wmd.  tp.  PL,  4.  pl457.  Fitnk  Ft  Amer,  SepL^  £  pi  637.  t   thick  SbcU-baik  Bkkory, 

VriBgfleUINttt7oiouoeatcrNut,ilMcr.  i^      ir         , 

Efigrmki*.    WUU.  Aili.,  t.  7.  i  Michz.  Alb.,  L  1 8. »  Nartb  Am«K.  Qylva,  t;  37. )  and  o«rj|r*  tni- 

Spec,  Chat.^  ^e.  Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  7— >9;  obovato^icumiiiate,  argutdy 
aerrate ;  downy  beneath.  Fruit  roundish,  having  4  longitudinal  riches  that 
extend  from  toe  tip  to  tbemiddle,  and  4  intervening  depressions,  or  rarrows. 
Husk  dividing,  frmn  one  eztremitv  to  the  other,  in  the  line  of  the  femywB, 
into  4  eqoal  valves.  Kut  subglobose,  slightly  compressed,  having  a  long 
mucro  at  the  tip,  and  a  shorter  stouter  one  at  the  base ;  yellowish.  BarE 
exfoliating  in  loqg  narrow  strips.  (JMBckx,  y,J.  S^  Pmh  Fi,  A,S,)  A 
native  of  Iforth  America,  in  fertde  valleys  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains ;  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May,    Introduced  in  1804. 

DeteripHon,  Midiaux  says,  speaking  generally  of  the  scaly-bark  hick- 
ories, that  **  they  exhibit  many  striking  traits  of  resemblance  which  ma^ 
warrant  the  grouping  of  them    into  a  separate  section.     Besides  theur 

reric  and  spednc  characters,  they  nosaess  others  peculku*  to  themselves, 
which  tfa€^  are  so  nearly  rel/ited,  out,  were  it  not  for  some  remaikable 
ciiflerences,  they  might  be  treated  as  a  single  spedes.*"  C.  sulcata  grows  to 
the  height  of  80  ft.,  with  an  ample  head,  and  a  straight  trunk.  The  bark  is 
divided  into  strips,  or  shreds,  from  1ft.  to  S  ft.  long,  the  pieces  of  which, 
when  they  are  ready  to  scale  ofl*,  are  warped  outwards  at  each  end,  anH  attached 
only  in  the  middle.  When  they  lall,  they  are  succeeded  by  others  similarly 
exposed.  In  this  species,  Michaux  observes,  the  plates  of  faiark  are  narrower, 
more  numerous,  and  of  a  lighter  colour,  than  those  of  C,  &lba ;  from  which 
diflerences  he  thought  it  advisable  to  give  it  the  specific  name  of  ladnidsa. 
The  leaves  vary  in  length  from  8  in.  to  20  in.,  and  are  composed  of  from  7  to 
9  Iraflets ;  whereas  in  C.  61ba,  the  shellpbark  hickory,  the  leaflets  are  invari- 
ably 6.  The  barren  catkins  are  long,  slabrous,  filiform,  and  pendulous ;  3 
being  united  on  a  common  petiole,  attached  to  the  basis  of  tbe  young  shoots. 
The  fertile  flowers  appear,  not  very  conspicuously,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
shoots  of  the  same  q>ring.  They  are  succeeded  by  a  large  oval  fruit,  more 
than  2  in.  long,  and  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  circumference.    It  lias  four  depressed 
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•eaiiH,  which,  at  comjilvte  Tnatiirity,  open  throughout  thdr  whole  letigth  for 
the  escape  of  the  nut.  The  shell  Ls  thick,  and  of  a  yellowish  hue ;  while  that 
of  the  C.  iUtt  it  white.  The  wood  is  of  the  rame  (jualit;  as  that  of  C.  ilba : 
it  is  brou^  to  Buvket  in  Philadelplua,  but  ooly  m  very  tmdl  quantities. 
The  OkHicestcr  hickorf,  Micbaux  considers  to  tie  b  rariety  of  this  species ; 
and  be  also  mentions  another,  ([rowing  in  the  gardens  of  the  Petit  IVianon, 
and  to  which  he  thinks  the  ^>eafic  naine'of  amblgua  mwht  be  given ;  ni  he  is 
doubtfiit  whether  it  b  a  variety  or  a  species.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Oarden,  and  in  the  collection  at  Messre.  Loddieea's,  and  at  White  Knights, 
there  are  pbuita  mailed  CVya  nikita,  or  Jiig^aas  laciiu^sa,  which  are  Ha- 
lingui^iable  from  all  the  otiier  specie*  of  Citrya,  by  thor  very  Urge  leaf- 
lets, which,  in  autiunn,  die  off  sooaer  than  those  of  an;  of  the  odier  sorts. 
Kttta  of  thtt  q»edes  ve,  in  London,  It.  erf.  a  quart. 

ci'na  Nait.     The  Vig-nut  Carya,  or  Hickory. 
T.  PL,t.»n)t 

It.tW.i  J.pgtoliwni.  wiib  fnilt  mud,  ud  nH*bM ni^,  JftttuMirM 

r.Mu  l.|iU8.i'>.i>lMatUu  MUtUM*.  iu  Ht^  Jtl.  me.  Hal.  SmA  Anit.  3.  p.  SBL, 

mat.  ft  «,  *.  p.  «.  1  FluuL  Hofjin.  Bnom  Htckorj.  „ 

ri        1-1     IDek^AibL.LTgii:^*.!  lIoMliAiiHi.ailn,LL».t%t.)  WML  Omd.  Brit. 

"  triS7.|  ud  mjltt.  mi.  WT3,  KoSiSCf*. 

apee.  Oar^  l^c.  Leaflets,  £ — 7  in  a  leaf.  OT«ta4Cuniiiiat«,  ttmtt,  glabrous, 
dotted  beiteath  with  dots  of  reaiooua  matterj  terminal  leaflet  BeanTe.  Nut 
olMxirdate.  (WiOd.  Sp.  PL)  Fruit  round,  soaewhat  rough,  (Jiidi*. 
y.  A.  5.)    See  our^.  187S.  a,  wAfig.  1S74.  a. 

T  8.  C.  p.  2  glibra ;  Ji^lans  porclna  ^  fici- 
Krinii  Mkhx.  Art.,  i.  p.  S09.,  Fta-ih 

Ft.  Amer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  038. ;  J.  gIMira  i 

JIfiUf.  in  Nov.  Ad.  Soc.  Nat.,  &e.,  Hi. 

p.  391.,  WHld.  ,!^.  PI.,  W.  p.  458.;  ' 

and  our  &i.  1872.  b,  and  1874.  b; 
has  the  husk  of  the  fruit  shaped  like 
a  small  flg,  instead  of  bdng  round, 
like  the  species.  Pursh  ohserres  of 
this  Tariety,  that  the  inhabitants 
•  from  Hew  England  to  Virginia  make 

brooms  of  it,  by  slitting  the  vetv 
tough  wood  into  narrow  sRps,whicn 
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BnaHif  fbnn  a  rety  good  and  durable  broocn.     The  duIb,  he  odds, 

■re  Ter;  niull,  end  estrmtely  hard. 

De$er^tion,  ^e.     The  pig-out  hickory  ii  a  loftj;  tree,  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  hi|h, 

with  a  trunk  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter.     In  wmter,  when  stripped  of  its 

leavea,  it  U  easit;  known  by  the  ihoots  of  the  preceding  minUMr,  whidi  ar* 


brown,  lesi  than  half  the  lize  of  thote  of  C.  ilbt  and  C.  tomentdaa,  and  ter* 
miujUed  by  unsll  oval  buda.     C.  porcina  has  tcaly  buda,  which  are  more  tbaa 
I  in.  in  length  before  thn  unfold.    The  inner  scalaa,  which  we  laige  and 
reddiah,  do  not  bn  off  tm  the  leavea  are  £  in.  or  6  in.  long.    The  lemee 
generally  conaiat  of  three  pMr« 
of  leaSeta,  and  an  odd  one. 
The  leaflets  are  4'iD.  or  fiin. 
loDg,    Bcaminated,    serrated, 
nou^y  Mstile,  and  glabroiu  on 


die  petiole  ii  of  a  violet  colour. 
The  cUkina  are  about  2  in. 
lon^  iQiooth,  flexible,  and  pen- 
dulous. The  female  flowers 
sb,  and  dtuated  at 


is  frequently  produced  in  pairs. 

The  huik  it  UuD,  of  a  beautiful 

tfeen;  and,  when  ripe,  it  opens 

through  half  its  length  for  the  ' 

passage  of  the  nut,  which   is 

smaU,  smooth,  and  ver^  hard, 

on  account  of  the  thickness 

of  the  shell.      The  kernel  is 

sweet,  but  me^re,  and  difficult  to  extract,  from  the  fimmess  of  the  partition. 

Hiese  nuts,  in  America,  are  new  carried  to  market,  but  wrre  for  food  for 

swine,  racoons,  and  numerous  squirrds  which  pemle  the  forests.  {JUietr. 

X  Amer.  Oft.,!,  p.  189.)      Thie  tree  is  found   in  Uie  middle;  weUem,  and 

soulhem  states,  on  the  borders  of  swamps,  and  in   place*  windi  are  wet, 

without  being  marshy.    It  has  been  obserred,  that  the  modcer-otit  is  always 
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found  in  company  with  the  pic-nut;  "but  thM  the  pig-nut  does  not  alwa^ 
accompany  tbe  oiadter-niit,  wEich  ii  mdsfied  with  a  much  leas  substantial 
iO)L"  Tbe  wood  of  this  tree  is  stronger  and  better  than  that  of  anj  other  kind 
of  hickory;  and,  on  account  of  Itseitreme  toiacity,  it  is  preTerredto  anvof  tbe 
otha American  woods  for  axletrees  and  axe-handles.  For  this  reason,  Michsui 
tecoiDinends  its  introduction  into  the  forests  of  Europe,  where  its  success,  ba 
iuy»,  would  be  certain.     There  are  plants  in  the  HacKney  Arboretum. 

1  8.  C.  MVRtSTicxpo'Riiis  Xati.     The  Nutmeg-like^/hofnt  Carya,  or  A^aJmcj 
IfKkory. 

iniB.Pl.,t.p,»»S. 


rr.  9jl.^  L  an  i  ud  onrjli.  ISIS. 
tfK  OUr.  4e.    IcaScti.  !■  a  1«C  9 ;  ovitt-iiciiminaF,  itmle,  (libnnu ;  t)i«  Urmlml  <nr  ntwly 
■■rill.    FniH  onU,  iwitkUh,    Nut  dtiI,  with  ■  mull  pi4nl  u  cKh  tnd,  nen.  bnwD  with 
. — .„.^__.. ^  ..        ^  Bottmi,  wMeli  1«  Un  wid  of MjiliUei  Ml* 


AUaiindhoK 

e  tb«  cpithn  iBTrtMccnSmli.    A 

BUIn  of  SODtll 

Cmiu  (Mi^.  K  4.  &,  A»it 

rLAm.3^) 

V*tU(CJ.  i.fa>DwnefU.l.tiM 

Kchwi  dtHfAtd 

m^frDoii  bnneh  aiid  a  DukHUI 

"  ■"'V^kfa  WB 

IHITH^II>»UI  of  bHiT  oT  dTinMn 

k>fl«i,uiduiodd 

:  onei  ud  tbe  iwlh  which  m  iRT 

•dull,  iDuotb,  uid  Innrn,  (ma<id  wUh   whlM^ 

iss^::^s:iTs^^,^sssi^-^. ' 

E£jsSJ5.!:.'irs'..^'s.^.s?j;"«i 

sSi-'^r^ 

ssrTJS'.s?!r?^',r.!^,r"-  '*'•'■'' 

I  9.  C.  N 

iicroca'rp*   JVu/;.     The  si 

1   !full.     The  small-fruited  Carya,  or  Hickory. 

arte  CUt,  ic.  hatm.  m  ■  mr,  ibHiI  S ;  Mang-^tnet^Mt,  ohi^HcodwIt  KUmliHtB,  uluMy 
•■ndatLtlAnui  (UddulutMBtuJii  tntnlnilDiwiitkiirtokalB,    Frull  nibf lokoK    HutCtkIa 

u  (b*  baaki  dT  Ibc  ScburlktD,  In  tlie  Tidnltr  of  Flilbdelplili.  (NwOmU.)  A  ]ir«<  In*,  oltfimn 
huk.  Friili  iniKb  Uke  tUI  of  C  imiwntiu.  ud  nuMc  i  but  t*tt  •nail,  Uie  aui  dm  ohvUih 
llwilHsrinulIMe.     Calkini  IriSd,  Terr  long,  (Ubroui,  vlthnutinvDliicrt;  Kllei  3-DUWd,  Ihdr 

5,  F>«]oiov«n  9  or  3  tocKber;  commoa  pcdUDCle  bnilBoUIe.  Sv^anli  of  th«  «a)n 
mTkui(.wdmBnhii>  leafy.  Stlfiu  leuile,  dWsld.  4-1ob«l,  Hnoewhal  ihouboUUL  iNtaiak) 
MoiyMlBttadiwad. 

I  10:  C.  iNTBeRiroh.iA  Sprmg.    The  entire-leaf  (let)ed  Cary^  or  Hidcaty. 
ttmncmiim.   3pnfic.aTM-V>|[,.J.  iLSt9.i  Sweet  Bon.  Brifc.oLUga 
^v-^^CW    0lc4rAulnl<tr4rblliii  A^arifW. 

J^M  n*r..  ft.  Bnnchleti  and  pctlntH  tonmtoK.  LeaSati,  In  a  leaf,  about  II  i  lanftolat^ 
ilpm^.)    Not  jM  iDtrodiusL 

App.  i.     Other  Kinds  qfCdtya. 

C  amkgMa  i  JiiUni  amble 
^Tdina  (f  Ih*  Patll  Trianon.  i 

Crlg4da,J.  li^t Laid. CeL.tA.  a»'''^^i^M\ti^ni'Slitam^lla!»aaAmij'ia 
^p«r  10  berariAai  el  C  Uba. 

Gbhus  III, 


ffl 


PTEROCA'RYA  Kimih.    Tub  Ptkrocarva.    ZJn.  ^i.  Monse'cw 
?  Polytolria. 

itb  Ib  Aonlea  dc*  IMancH  NatDicUo,  I  v  3l&t  UwlliT  KM  SfL  itf  BM., 
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DerimUhn.    Flerom.  a  wing ;  karuat  the  oommoo  walnut    The  fhiit  has  wtngi;  and,  exeepC  In 
tbeiep  retemblet  tnat  of  tfae  walnut 

1  I.  P.  cauca'sica  Kunth.    The  Caucarian  Pterocarya, 

IdemiUUotkm.    Kunth  in  Annal.  det  Scicn.  Nat,  1.  pi  34d  

agmiMma.    Jlkglan*  ptcroc&rpa  Mkkx.  FL  Bar.  Amer..  2.  p.  199L,  Bkb,  Fl,  Tamr.  9mpm.  3SL  p.  622., 

mud.  So.  PL,  i.  455u,   Soreng.  S^.,  &  p.  865. :  JfhOt  obMarum  AM.  fU  Tmtr.One.*  wk^SOR.; 

J. /kaxinirUla  Lomond  MS.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  4  p.  189. :  FMxfaioi  larlgito  Borl  Fat. 
Bagrmvingt.    OurJ^.  1S76.  fkom  a  leedUng  plant  and  the  plate  of  thli  Uce  In  our  lut  Voluine 

Spec.  Char.,  4^.  Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  about  19;  ovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
argutely  Berraiey  riabrous;  each  with  the  lower  or  hinder  side  of  itK 
base  attached  to  the  petiole.  (Lamarck  MS.,  and  Spreng.  Sytt.  /Vg.,  iii. 
p.  865.)  The  followiiig  description  is  transkted  from  that 
written  by  Poiret,  published  m  the  Eneydopedie  Metho' 
diquei-^**A  tree,  i^ut  40  ft.  high,  with  an  ample  and  tnft« 
ed  head.  Young  branches  brownish  green,  very  smooth, 
glossy.  Pith  disposed  in  thin  membranes,  placed  trans- 
versely, and  at  about  a  line  distant  from  one  another :  J. 
regia  has  its  pith  arranged  in  a  similar  manner.  Leaves 
alternate,  very  large,  commonly  having  19  leaflets  each, 
whidi  are  oblong,  denticulate  with  blunt  teeth;  have  their 
upper  surface  very  smooth,  almost  glossy,  and  of  a  bean* 
tifijl  rather  dark  green,  their  under  surface  paler  |  and 
are  (tisposed  almost  alternately.    Buds,  when  bursting,  of  ^^'^^ 

a  rusty  or  brownish  red  colour.  One  remarkable  character,  and  which 
serves  to  distinguish  the  species  clearly,  is,  that  each  of  the  leaflets  has 
one  side  of  its  base  shorter  than  the  other,  and  one  of  them  attached, 
at  least  while  the  leaf  is  young,  to  the  petiole.  It  occurs,  in  many  in- 
stances, that,  when  the  leaf  sets  old,  the  attached  part  of  the  loiflet 
becomes  distinct  from  the  petiole;  but  it  is  always  tfae  case  that  one  side  of 
the  base  is  longer  than  the  other.  The  petiole  is  round  and  very  tumid  at 
the  base,  smooth,  and  of  a  beautiful  clear  green."  Thb  tree  is  a  native  of 
moist  woods  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Steven,  and 
described  by  him  in  theMSm.Soc.  Nat.  Cur.  Moi.,  iii.  p.  847,  and  iv.  p.  70.; 
as  noticed  by  Bieberstein  in  the  Si^lcment  to  his  Flora  Taur.  Cauc,  quoted 
above.  It  was  introduced  into  England  as  J. /raxinifblia,  several  years 
since,  and  there  are  specimens  under  tmtt  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddi^,  where  they  form  broad 
bushy  plants,  not  ^et  more  than  8  fl.  or  10  ft.  high.  At  Croome,  in  Wor- 
cestmnire,  there  is  a  tree,  15  years  planted,  which  is  25  ft  high.  This 
species  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  elder  Michaux, 
who, on  bis  return  from  Persia  in  1782  (seep.  1411.),  introduced  into 
France  a  plant  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  which,  ac- 
cording to  Bosc,  was  the  first  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Europe,  and 
which  still  exists  at  Versailles,  flowering  there  every  year.  It  is  described 
as  growing  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high ;  and,  though  afiected  by  frost,  is  yet 
sufficiently  hardy  to  be  classed  among  ornamental  trees  of  the  third  rank. 
It  is  readily  propagated  by  layers.  For  small  gardens,  and  diminutive 
arboreturos,  tnb  tree  may  serve  very  well  to  exemplify  the  JugUmdAces. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  train  it  to  a  single  stem,  and  not  to  plant  it  in 
soil  so  rich  and  moist  as  to  prevent  it  from  ripening  its  wood.  Perhaps, 
also,  something  might  be  gained  in  point  of  hardiness  by  grafting  it  upon 
the  common  walnut,  either  on  the  collar  of  the  stock,  m  order  to  form 
dwarf  trees,  or  bushes;  or  standard  high,  m  order  to  form  trees  that  would 
from  the  first  have  clear  straight  stems,  and  as  they  would  ripen  their  wood 
better,  in  consequence  of  growing  slower  thm  low  trees  or  oushes,  so  they 
would  perhaps  show  blossoms  and  ripen  fruit.  Some  years  ago,  Messrs. 
Booth  of  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries  reintroduced  this  species  into  Britain  as 
a  new  tree  (see  Grord,  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  207.),  under  the  name  of  Ptero- 
clM^a  cime4siea,  being  not  aware  of  its  identity  with  Tikglans  ^hoini^tia. 
Plants,  in  London,  are  2#.  6d.  each ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  3  francs. 
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CHAP.  CIIL 

OF   THB   BARDT  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS   OF  THE  ORDER  SALlCA^Cftfi. 

All  the  plants  of  this  order  are  ligneous,  and  included  in  the  genera  S^x 
L.  and  P6ptt\us  L,,  whieb  agree  in  having  the  flowers  unisexuiu,  and  those 
of  the  two  sexes  situated  upon  distinct  plants,  disposed  in  catkins,  and  tndi* 
viduailj  subtended  in  the  catkins  by  a  bractea,  termed  a  scale  by  many 
botanical  authors ;  in  the  seeds  being  contdned  in  a  capsule  of  one  cell  and 
two  yalves,  and  each  s^d  bearing  a  tuft  of  longish  white  hairs ;  and  in  the 
leaves  having  stipules.  The  points  of  structure  in  which  the  genera  differ 
will  be  fi>und  in  the  following  characters ;  the  essential  distinction  bang  in  the 
mnuber  of  stamena:— • 

Sk^hiT  L,  Bractea  to  the  flower  of  each  sex  entire.  Male  flower  consisting 
of  1 — 5  stamens,  more  in  a  few  species,  and  of  one  or  more  glands  inserted 
contiguously  to  the  stamens.  Female  flower  consisting  ofa  pistil  that  is 
stalked  or  sessile,  or  nearly  sessile;  and  one  or  more  glands  inserted  con- 
tiguously to  it.  Leaves,  in  most,  with  the  disk  more  or  less  lanceolate. 
(Svttik  EngL  Fl^  and  observation.) 

Po'puLUs  L.  Bractea  to  the  flower  of  each  sex  ladniated  in  its  terminal 
edge,  fiiale  flower  consisting  of  a  calyx,  and  8  stamens  at  fewest ;  in 
many  instances,  many  more.  Female  flower  consisting  of  a  calyx  and  a 
pistil.  Leaves  with  the  disk  more  or  less  oblate ;  and  the  petiole,  in  most, 
compressed  in  the  part  adjoining  the  disk.  (T.  ifees  ab  Etenbeck  Gen.  PL 
Ft,  Germ.  lU.,  and  observation.) 

Consistently  with  Dr.  Lindley*s  definition  ofa  catkin,  g^ven  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  Botany^  ed.  2.,  what,  m  the  genus  «S&lix,  has  been  usually  termed 
the  scale  or  the  calyx,  and  by  Borrer,  in  the  Supplement  to  EngUih  Botany,  the 
calyx  scale,  is  here  denominated  a  bractea;  and  what  used  to  be  called  the 
nectary  is,  agreeably  with  Dr.  Lindley*s  definition,  in  his  Synopm  of  the 
British  Plora,  here  termed  a  gland. 
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SA>UX  L.  The  "Willow.    lAn.  St/st.  Dioe^cia  Didndria. 

UentOaUiim.    Lla  Gen.,  514. ;  Just., 406. ;  Smith  in  Rew*s  Cycia,  toL  3L  ;  Fl.  Br.,  10991 :  Toura.. 

t  SS«. ;  Lun.,  t  808j  Ovrtn.,  t.  90l 
%nMfiiMa.    H«nl»,  Imremi  Itw,  6r. :  SUix, Lot.  i  Saale,  JV-. ;  Wtlde  and  FeRMr. <l«f, i  nlci(K 

UaCi  Sauwe,Sptm.j   Wide,  Smed. ;  Wllfe,  Ftem.}  Withig,  An^o^S4u.i  WiUow,  Withy,  Sal- 

low,  Oiner,  Bmgl. ;  8*ugh,  Soo/dk. 
DerimHiomt    From  Ml,  near,  and  /r«,  water,  Celik  ;  in  t9f9Ttan  to  its  gcntial  habitat    According 

to  otban,  (torn  mUre,  to  leap ;  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  ita  growth. 

Description^  S^c.  Trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  the  latter,  varying  from  2  in*  or 
Sin.,  to  60  fli,  60  ft,  and  even  to  80  ft.  or  90  ft.  in  height.  The  branches  are 
round  and  flexUiIe.  Leaves  simple,  undivided,  stalked,  generally  alternate, 
(fecidttous,  Stipules  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  the  footstaU^s,  very  variable  in 
site,  deciduous.  The  leaves  are  arranged  spirally  on  the  branches.  |  those  on 
which  3  complete  the  spiral  have  the  epithet  tripla  applied  to  them ;  those 
which  have  4,  t^trapla,  &c.  In  a  very  few  species  ouly  are  the  leaves  placed 
oppoate,  and  not  in  a  spiral  order.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  they  are  dis- 
posed  in  a  hexaplous  order.  ( Walker.)    Catkins  early,  erect  or  droopfa^. 
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either  from  the  same  buds  as  the  leaves,  or,  more  commonlv,  from  diflerent 
ones.  Their  florets  are  almost  invariably  separated,  being  all  barren  on  one 
plant,  and  fertile  on  another  of  the  same  species.  Tbe^owth  of  the  dwarfest 
species,  such  as  S.  herbkcea,  is  slow,  and,  in  its  native  habitat,  not  above 
1  in.  a  year,  and  often  not  so  much ;  that  of  the  lai|^  shrubs,  in  their  native 
habitats,  varies  from  5  in.  or  6  in.  to  as  manv  feet,  especially  when  tht  plants 
are  young,  or  newly  cut  down.  The  growth  of  some  of  the  kinds  cultivated 
for  basket-making  or  hoops,  in  good  soil,  when  cut  down  every  year  or  every 
two  years,  is  often  from  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  a  single  season*  The  growth  of  the 
tree  kinds,  more  especially  of  S,  41ba  and  S.  RusaeUMma,  is  equally  rapid 
when  jroung ;  so  that  in  ten  years,  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  suitable  aoil, 
and  within  reach  of  water,  these  kinds  will  attain  the  heidit  of  50  ft.  or  60  ft. 
The  branches  of  most  of  the  tree  kinds  have  an  upward  mrection,  and  have  a 
flame-like  motion  in  the  wind,  as  in  S.  61ba;  but  in  others  they  are  spreadiQg^ 
as  in  S,  c^rea ;  and,  in  one  instance,  drooping  in  a  very  dedded  manner,  as 
in  S.  babyl6nica. 

AnomaUes  in  the  Flowers,  The  flowers  have  been  observed  in  various  cases 
of  anomaly,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed,  or  as  to  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  themselves.  A  collection  of  cases  and  instances  is  here 
presented.  Male  flowers  and  female  ones  have  been  observed  to  occur  in  the 
same  catkin  in  the  following  instances : — S.  Hoppeiiiia  ^illd.,as  noticed  in 
WiUd.  Sp,  Pl.^  in  KochU  Comm.^  and  in  Smiih't  En^l.  Fl. ;  S.  unduU^ta  Ehrh.^ 
or  dse  S,  No.  37.  of  Trewranui^i  Ohi,  Boi, ;  S,  miribilis  Hoii^t  Sal,  Ausir,,  L 
t.  41. ;  and  S,  cinerea,  S,  aurita,  and  S,  aqu&tica,  as  noticed  in  En^l,  Fl,  Koch 
has  noticed  (Comm,)  two  instances  under  his  S,  cinirea,  which  is  more  com- 
prehensive than  that  of  Engl,  Fl, ;  S,  ckprea,  as  noticed  by  Koch,  and  taking 
the  species  as  he  views  it ;  S,  Humboldttona,  as  noticed  m  Kock  Comm, ;  S» 
teniiill6ra,  as  noticed  in  Hotfs  Fl,  Austr,,  ii.  p,  633. ;  and  S,  Forbyona,  as  no- 
ticed in  Engl,  Fl.  The  following  cases  are  similar  to  the  above,  but  some  of 
the  flowers,  are  in  a  monstrous  state  :  —  S,  cinerea,  as  noticed  in  Engl,  Fl, ; 
S,  aqu&tica,  as  noticed  in  Ree$*$  Cydo,,  No.  118.;  and  S,  mont&na  iStst  Sal, 
Au$ir,y  L  t.  73.  The  appeurance  of  stamens  being  changed  into  pistils  has 
been  observed  in  the  following  species : —  S,  herroaphrodf tica  L.,  as  noticed  in 
Koch's  Comm, ;  S,  Croweano,  as  elucidated  in  Sal,  Wob, ;  S,  |>olym6rpha  of 
Hosfs  Sal,  Austr,,  as  shown  there ;  S-  olofi^lia  Sm,^  as  noticed  in  EngL  Fi, ; 
and  S,  bicolor  Ekrh,^  as  cited  by  Borr,  in  Engl,,  Bot,  SuppL  S^  Hoppeaiia, 
besides  having  the  majority  of  its  catkins  constituted  partly  of  male  flowers 
and  partly  of  female  ones,  has,  in  some  instances,  in  tne  upper  flowers  of  a 
catkm,  the  middle  one  of  the  three  stamens  of  a  flower  changed  into  a  perfect 
ovary ;  and,  hence,  the  flower  seems  as  if  comprising  two  stamens  and  an 
ovary.  (Koch's  Oomm,^  Smith  has  noticed  what  may  be  a  distinct  case ; 
viz.  that  in  S,  fr^lis  tne  stamens  are  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  an 
imperfect  pistiL  (Engl,  Fl,)  The  combinatk>n  of  the  filaments,  m  some  kmds, 
is  a  relative  suoject.  Mr.  Borrer  considers  the  instance  observed  in  S, 
Crowedna  a  monstrosity.  (Engl  Bot,  SuppL,  U  2655.)  He  adds  that  the 
stamens  ^  are  represented  as  changing  into  "  ovaries,  "  as  those  of  S,  bfcolor 
Ehrh,,  and  of  some  of  the  common  ssfiows,  have  been  observed  to  do."  It  is 
likely  that  Mr.  Borrer  would  apply  the  same  remark  to  every  instance  of  the 
filaments  occurring  in  a  state  of  combination.  The  following  is  a  list  of  kinds 
in  which  the  filaments  have  been  observed  in  this  state;  and  the  practical  cul- 
tivator may  instruct  himself  by  investigating,  relatively  to  the  above  remark, 
as  many  of  the  following  species  as  may  come  under  his  notice  when  in 
flower:  —  S,  rt!kbra  Huds,,  noticed  in  Eng,  Fl, ;  S,  c<Sncolor  o£Hos^9  Sal,  Austr. 
(whether  this  be  the  same  as  the  S,  rikbra  Huds,,  as  the  synonyme  cited 
under  it  indicates,  or  diflerent) ;  S,  Crowe^M  in  Eng,  Fl, ;  S,  npikria,  as 
shown  in  Hosfs  Sal,  Austr,,  i,  t.  58.;  iS^.  linearis  Forbes,  as  depicted  in  SaL 
Woh, ;  S,  intermedia  of  Hoits  Sal,  AnOr.,  i.  t.  56.,  as  shown  there ;  S,  parvi- 
fl^  Ihid,,  i.  t.  49. ;  S,  discolor  Ibid.,  i.  t.  60. ;  S  montkna  Ibid,,  i.  t.  73. 
t  4.;  S,  lan^ta  L,,  as  shown  in  Eng,  Bot,  SuppL :  and  S,  dadost^mma  of 
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Hayne  Ikmdr.^  as  cited  in  Koch  Comm.  ,  It  seems  that  Koch  {Comm^  and 
Lindley  (Synops,  Brit,  F/.)  view  the  kinds  of  the  group  Purpurese  which 
have  only  1  stamen  to  a  flower,  as  having  that  stamen  constituted  of  2  com- 
bined. Besides  the  kinds  of  that  group  treated  of  in  our  work,  exclusively  of 
S.  rubra,  which  may  be  examined  as  to  the  testing  of  this  view,  S,  oppositi- 
folia  of  ffosfg  Sai,  Aiutr.,  i.  t.  38. ;  S.  austriaca  Ibid.,  i.  t.  64. ;  S.  montana 
Ibid.,  i.  t.  73.  f.  5. ;  and  S.  monandra  Ibid.,  i.  t.  71.,  may  also  be  inspected. 

The  Sexes.  Botanists  seem  to  differ  in  opinion,  as  to  the  influence  which 
the  sex  has  upon  the  character,  or  appearance,  of  the  plants.  Dr.  Walker 
says  that  **  the  male  and  female,  of  the  same  species,  often  differ  remarkably 
from  each  oth^r  in  their  foliage ;"  and  he  instances  the  S.  alba  X.,  in  the  female 
of  which,  he  says,  "the  leaves  are  much  larger,  greener,  and  not  so  white,  sil- 
very, and  pubescent,  as  those  of  the  male.  This  makes  the  difference  in  their 
aspect  so  great,  he  says,  that,  when  standing  together,  they  might,  at  first  view, 
be  presumed  to  be  different  species.  In  general,'*  he  adds,  **  the  female  of  most 
plants  is  of  more  vigorous  growth,  of  larger  size,  and  less  brittle,  than  the 
male ;  and,"  therefore, "  the  female  ought  always  to  be  preferred  when  the 
species  is  to  be  cultivated  for  economical  purposes  that  require  strength ;  and 
the  male  for  those  which  require  delicacy. '  {Essays,  p.  420.)  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
is  of  a  very  different  opinion  from  Dr.  Walker,  asserting  that  between  a  male 
and  a  female  plant  of  the  same  species  "  there  is  not  the  slightest  possible  dif- 
ference in  the  character  or  appearance  of  the  two  individuals,  in  any  other 
respect**  than  in  their  flowers.  (I^vg.  Flor. ,  yo\.  iv.  p.  163.)  Most  other 
botanists  seem  to  incline  more  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Walker,  than  to  that  of 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith  (see  Dcsfontaines's  Histoire,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  460  ;  N,  Du 
Ham.,  vol.  iii.  p.  104.,  &c.)  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  over  the  figures 
of  the  splendid  work  of  Host,  in  which  engravings,  a  foot  or  two  in  length, 
are  given  of  the  male  and  female  of  every  species,  to  be  convinced  that  the  view 
taken  by  Dr.  Walker  is  correct.  The  importance,  then,  of  knowing  to  what 
aex  any  species  of  willow  belongs  that  we  intend  to  cultivate  for  use  is 
obvious.  It  appears,  also,  from  Dr.  Host's  work,  that  the  colour  of  the 
young  wood,  in  the  one  sex,  often  differs  from  that  of  the  other;  for 
example,  the  young  shoots  of  S.  alba,  female,  are  not  only  stronger,  and  the 
leaves  broader,  than  those  of  the  male,  but  the  bark  is  of  a  dark  red ;  while 
the  young  wood  of  the  male  is  of  a  whitish  green. 

Hybrids.  The  production  of  hybrids  in  this  genus  was  observed  by  Sco- 
poli  in  1760,  and  has  since  been  confirmed  or  admitted  by  most  other  bota^ 
nists.  "  The  great  number  of  hybrids  in  this  genus,"  Koch  observes,  "  no 
one  can  deny."  (p.  9.)  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  however,  formed  quite  a  different 
opinion.  During  the  thirty  years  that  he  studied  the  willows  m  Mr.  Crowe's 
garden,  along  with  that  botanist,  "  seedlings  innumerable,"  he  says,  "springing 
up  all  oyQT  the  ground,  were  never  destroyed  till  their  species  were  de- 
termined, and  the  immutability  of  each  verified  by  om*  joint  inspection.  This 
was  the  more  material,  to  set  aside  the  gratuitous  suppositions  of  the  mixture 
of  species,  or  the  production  of  new  or  hybrid  ones,  of  which,  no  more  than 
of  any  change  in  established  species,  I  have  never  met  with  an  instance. 
Strange  alterations  in  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  leaves,  and  their  stipules,  have, 
indeed,  been  seen  on  young  radical  shoots,  from  a  tree  or  bush  that  has  been 
felled;  but  not  more  than  usually  happens  in  poplars,  limes,  elms,  and 
others."  {Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  165.)  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  cultivator 
of  willows  would  endeavour  to  originate,  scientifically,  some  hybrids  between 
species  with  opposite  characters  of  foliage,  which  would  set  this  question 
at  rest. 

Geography.  The  willows  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  are  generally  found  in 
cold  moist  soil,  or  by  water ;  the  trees  on  plains,  and  the  creeping  or  trailing 
sorts  on  heaths  and  mountains.  A  few  species  are  natives  of  the  arctic  circle ; 
and  S.  herb^cea  and  S.  ^rctica  approach  nearer  to  the  pole  than  any  other  lig- 
neous plants.  S,  baby  lonica  is  a  native  of  Armenia,  and  also  of  China  and  Japan; 
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and  Royle  mentions  several  species  as  indigenous  both  to  the  Umhaada  and 
mountainous  regions  of  Northern  India.  S.  pediceliata  Dcrf,  and  &  baby- 
lonica  are  found  wild  in  the  north  of  Africa;  and  S,  Humboldtcoiia  and 
S,  Bonpiandiatia  on  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Columbia.  The  species 
indigenous  to  North  America  are  not  very  numerous ;  but  Pursh  has  de- 
scribed 37  sorts,  as  either  wild  or  in  a  state  of  cultivation  there.  The 
number  of  s{)ecies  in  different  countries,  however,  cannot  at  present  be  deter- 
mined with  anything  like  accuracy,  since  what  are  considered  as  species  by 
some  botanists  are  looked  upon  as  only  varieties  by  others.  Thus,  Schleidier 
finds  1 19  species  within  the  narrow  limits  o(  Switzerland;  Host,  60  species 
natives  of  Austria;  and  Smith,  and  other  British  botanists,  71  species  in- 
digenous to  Britain.  Koch,  however,  the  latest,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the 
most  judicious,  writer  on  the  genus  j&lix,  considers  that  all  the  alleged  spe- 
cies, natives  of  Europe,  may  be  reduced  to  48.  Perhaps,  in  addition  to 
these,  there  may  be  a  dozen  natives  of  North  America,  which  are  not  natives 
of  Europe ;  and  half  that  number  natives  of  Asia.  Of  182  species  described 
by  botanists,  Koch  observes,  17  only  are  extra-European. 

History,  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  speak  of  different  sorts  of  willows;  the 
latter  describing  8  species,  as  among  the  mo^t  useful  of  aquatic  trees,  iH>t  even 
excepting  the  poplar  and  the  alder.  The  willow,  Pliny  says,  furnishes  long 
props  for  supporting  vines,  and  the  bark  may  be  employra  for  tying  up  the 
shoots ;  and  the  young  shoots,  he  adds,  are  much  employed  in  basket-making. 
The  kinds  which  the  Romans  used  for  this  purpose  appear,  from  Pliny's 
descriptions,  to  have  been  the  S,  dlba,  5.  vitellina,  S.  viniin^lis,  and  the  S.^me^ 
rhia  of  Pliny  and  Dalechamp,  which  was  probably,  as  Dr.  Walker  thinks,  the 
white  willow  of  Theophrastus,  and  is  certainly  the  S.  decfpiens  L,  These 
kinds  formed  the  osier  holts  of  the  Romans,  and  are  still  those  principally 
cultivated  for  basket-making,  throughout  Europe  and  North  America,  in  the 
present  day.  Among  modern  botanists,  the  Bauhins,  in  1650,  first  began  to 
distinguish  willows  by  their  magnitude,  the  shape  of  their  leaves,  and  by  the 
nature  of  their  flowers  and  fnut :  and  these  authors  were  also  the  first  to 
recognise  in  each  species  a  fertile  and  an  unfertile  individual;  and,  with 
Tragus,  to  assert  that  willows  could  be  propagated  from  seed,  like  other  plants; 
a  fact  that  had  been  denied  since  the  days  o£  Aristotle.  Scopoli,  in  his 
Flora  Candolica,  published  in  1760,  relates  that  he  had  often  observed  female 
willows  fecundated  by  males  which  are  accounted  of  a  different  species;  and, 
if  thb  observation  b  correct,  it  will  help  to  account  for  the  great  number  of 
kinds  which  compose  this  genus.  The  scientific  botanical  history  of  the  wil- 
low may  be  considered  as  commencing  with  Ray*s  Synopsu^  in  1660,  in  which 
he  describes  10  species  as  Rowing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.  Lin- 
nseus,  in  1737,  described,  m  the  Flora  Lapponica^  19  species,  cbi^y  alpine 
kinds ;  and  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Species  Plantarum,  published  in  1753^  31 
species.  Haller,  in  1768,  described  21  species  as  natives  of  Switzerland ;  and 
Villars,  in  1789, 30  species  as  natives  of  Dauphin^.  WiUdenow,  in  his  edition 
of  Linnseus's  Species  Plantarum,  published  in  1797,  describes  116  species. 
Smith,  in  Rees*s  Cyclopaedia,  published  in  1819,  describes  141  species;  to  which 
Willdenow  and  other  botanists  have  since  added,  according  to  Koch,  41  species 
more,  making  in  all  182;  adding  to  these  Schleicher's  119  new  species,  the 
total  number  is  254 1  In  1785,  Hoffmann  published  the  first  fasciculus  of  his 
elaborate  History  of  Willows,  the  last  fasciculus  of  which  came  out  in  1791 ; 
but  the  work  was  never  completed.  In  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  splendid  work ; 
and  one  which  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  either  for  accuracy  or  beauty.  In 
1828,  Professor  Koch,  director  of  the  botanic  ^den  at  Erlangen,  published 
his  De  SaUcilfus  Eurofkeis  Conifttenialio,  an  admirable  work,  of  which  a  more 

C'cular  account  wUl  be  given  here  after ;  in  which  he  has  reduced  all  the 
>pean  sorts,  amounting,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  237  (17  of  the  254  b«ng 
extra-European),  to  48  species,  belonging  to  10  ^oups.  Subsequently  to  the 
appearance  of  Koch's  work,  Dr.  Host,  director  of  the  Flora  Austriaca  Botanic 
darden  at  Vienna,  published  his  Salijp ;  of  which  only  the  first  volume  ap- 
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peered  before  the  author's  death.  This  volume  is  limited  to  figuring  and  describ- 
ing the  willows  of  Austria,  amounting  to  60  sorts ;  of  which  engravings  are  given 
of  both  sexes,  on  extra-lai^  folio  plates  :  the  specimens  beins  of  the  natural 
mc^and  mostly  from  1  fl.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  in  length;  exhibiting  both  sexes  when  in 
flower,  when  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded,  and  the  female  catkins  matured. 
This  is  indeed  a  splendid  work,  and  only  equalled  bv  the  small  portion  which 
appeared  of  the  Historia  SaKcum  of  Hoffmann,  before  mentioned.  A  great 
drawback,  however,  to  the  utility  of  Host*s  work  is,  that  the  author  has  given 
new  names  to  most  of  hia  sorts,  and  has  identified  but  a  very  few  of  them 
with  the  kinds  described  by  other  botanists. 

In  1829,  liis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  printed,  for  private  circulation, 
the  SaHctum  Wobtumente,  in  which  160  species  are  figured  and  described;  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  were  at  that  time  alive  in  the 
salictum  at  Wobum.  The  engravings  are  small,  but  good  ;  the  descriptions 
are  chiefly  taken  from  Smith,  but  are  partly  original,  by  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  gardener.  "  We  have  in  the  SaHctum  Wobumerue*'  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  observes,  '*  a  standard  set  of  figures  of  all  the  British,  amongst  many 
exotic,  species ;  which,  together  with  those  of  theEnglith  Botany ^  do,  it  must  be 
confessed,  give  to  the  British  naturalist  an  advantage  over  all  that  Continental 
authors  have  published  on  the  subject ;  and  to  them  I  refer  in  every  instance, 
and  with  great  satisfaction.  The  arrangement  of  the  species  in  the  Salictum 
is  due  to  the  botanical  skill  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  Forbes,  head  gardener  at 
Woburn,  which  His  Grace  has  fully  acknowledged;  and  that  department  does 
him  great  credit."  (Br,  FL,  i.  p.  416.) 

In  iS31,Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Britith  Flora,  had, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Borrer,  arranged  the  British  species  in  18  groups,  and 
enumerated  under  these  68  species,  considered  by  him  and  others  as  indi- 
genous ;  which,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  British  Mora,  published  in  1835, 
were  increased  to  71.  In  the  same  year  (1835),  Dr.  Lindley  adopted  the 
system  of  Koch  in  his  Synopiit  of  the  British  Flora,  2d  edit.,  and  reduced 
the  71  species  of  Smith  and  others  to  28  species. 

The  willows  of  North  America  were,  as  far  as  they  were  known  in  1814, 
de8crit>ed  by  Pursh,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  G.  Anderson,  who  had  in  cidti- 
vation  several  rare  species  from  that  country ;  and  some  species  have  subse- 
quently been  added  by  Nuttall.  Since  then.  Dr.  Barrett  of  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, has  undertaken  to  describe  all  the  willows  grown  in  America,  whether 
indigenous  or  exotic,  amounting  to  100, a  conspectus  of  which  he  has  sent  to  Sir 
W.  J»  Hooker,  arrenged  in  9  groups,  chiefly  the  same  as  those  of  Mr.  Borrer. 
Cuttings  of  most  of  these  100  sorts  have  been  received  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  planted  in  his  salictum  at  Wobum,  where  many  of  them  are  alive. 
Some  other  particulars  respecting  them  will  be  found  in  the  Companion  to  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  As  Dr.  Barratt's  descriptions  must  neces- 
sarily, in  great  part,  be  taken  from  dried  specimens,  it  appears  to  us  very 
doubtful  how  far  they,  will  be  of  use  to  the  European  botanist;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  benefit  which  will  result  from  the  introduction  of  all 
these  sorts  into  British  gardens,  because  there  they  may  be  compared  in  a 
living  state  with  the  kinds  we  already  possess. 

Ligbtfoot,  in  his  Flora  Scotica,  paid  considerable  attention  to  willows ;  but, 
aocoKiing  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  <*  he  laboured  at  the  subject  with  hesitation  and 
mistrust,  from  an  opinion  of  the  species  being  confounded  by  cross-impreg- 
nation.** Lightfoot,  and  his  contemporary  Hudson,  therefore.  Sir  James  adds, 
have  hardly  enumerated  a  fourth  part  of  the  native  willows  of  our  island. 
The  culrivation  of  willows,  with  a  view  to  tbe  determination  of  their  specific 
characters,  was,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  first  taken  up  with  vigour  and 
efiect  by  James  Crowe,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  of  Lakenham,  near  Norwich,  **  a  most 
excellent  British  botanist,"  about  the  end  of  the  last  century;  and  Su*  James 
£.  Smith,  writing  in  1828,  says  that  he  had  laboured  full  80  years  in  the 
study  of  vrillows  in  Mr.  Crowe's  garden,  which  contained  all  the  sorts  that 
could  then  be  procured  ui  any  part  of  Britain.  (Rees^s  Ctfd.)    Mr.  George 
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Anderson,  F.L.S.,  had  at  that  time  a  collection  at  West  Ham,  in  Essex, 
which  he  was  studying  for  the  same 'purpose ;  as  had  Edward  Forster,  Esq., 
at  Walthamstow,  and  which  has  since  been  removed  to  Woodford,  in  Essex  ; 
and  W.  Borrer,  Esq.,  at  Henfield,  in  Sussex.  At  Lewes,  in  the  same  county, 
Mr.  Woollgar  had  extensive  willow  grounds,  studied  the  species  very  assidu- 
ously, and  communicated  several  facts  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smitn.  Subsequently, 
a  collection  was  made  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Woburn,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  extensive  till  then  made  in  England ;  and  the 
next  greatest  number  of  sorts  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at 
Hackney.  In  all  these  salictums,  we  are  informed  by  those  who  have  ex- 
amined them,  the  plants  were  placed  too  closely  together  to  attain  their 
characteristic  form  and  size.  At  Woburn,  the  plants  were,  till  1836, 
crowded  together  in  a  very  limited  space,  which  necessarily  prevented 
their  habits  from  being  properly  studied;  but  they  have  since  been  trans- 
planted, and  allowed  more  room;  though  they  are  not,  even  now,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  in  a  situation  cither  sufficiently  large,  or  adequately  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  air.  A  few  species  of  willows  have 
attained  the  size  of  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  but,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  extensive  collection  of  full<grown  willows  any 
where  either- in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent.  Most  of  the  kinds  in  the 
Woburn  salictum  are  in  the  arboretum  at  Flitwick  House,  at  Goldworth, 
and  at  Messrs.  Loddi^es's,  Hackney ;  and  we  believe,  also,  that  there  are 
excellent  collections  m  the  principal  botanic  gardens,  more  especially  in 
that  of  Edinburgh.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  indeed,  has  liberally  contributed 
cuttings  firom  his  collection  at  Woburn  to  all  who  have  applied  for  them ; 
so  that,  if  willows  are  not  in  future  extensively  cultivatea,  and  properly 
studied,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  plants,  but  from  the  cultivators  not  allowing 
them  sufficient  room  to  attain  their  natural  sijce  and  habits.  On  the  Continent, 
the  best  collections  are  in  Germany,  and  principally,  we  believe,  at  Erlangen, 
tinder  the  direction  of  Koch.  Dr.  Host  is  said  to  have  cultivated  upwards 
of  300  sorts  in  the  botanic  garden  under  his  care  at  Vienna;  and  there  are 
good  collections  at  Gdttingen,  Bremen,  and  Berlin. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  scarcely  anything  was  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  culture  and  uses  of  the  willow  since  the  time  of  the  Romans ; 
till  the  slight  notices  of  the  uses  of  willows  given  by  Ray,  and  afterwards  by 
Evelyn.  The  first  systematic  essay  on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
written  bv  Dr.  Walker,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  though  not 
publishecf  till  1812.  It  is  entitled  Saliceium;  or,  the  Botanical  Hittory  and 
Cultivation  of  Wiihwt ;  and  it  is  contained  in  his  volume  of  Estayi,  p.  403— 
469.  Here  22  species  are  described,  and  an  account  is  given  of  their  uses 
And  mode  of  cultivation.  All  these  species,  and  various  others,  which  are 
promised  to  be  described  in  a  future  volume,  were  cultivated  by  the  author  in 
nis  garden  at  Collinton,  near  Edinburgh. 

Salicei,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Wade,  was  published  in  1811,  and  contains  descriptions 
of  most  of  the  European  species  at  that  time  known,  with  directions  for  their 
propfffiation  and  culture. 

Willows  for  basket-making  and  hoops  were  principally  impcnted  from 
Holland  and  France,  till  towards  the  commencement  of  the  present  century; 
when  our  exclusion  from  the  Continent,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  war, 
led  to  the  formation  of  plantations  at  home.  The  Society  of  Arts,  directing 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  have,  at  various  times,  offered  premiums  for  the 
cultivation  of  willows;  and  in  their  Transacthns  for  1801,  1804,  and  1805,  as 
well  as  in  previous  and  subsequent  volumes,  will  be  found  accounts  of  plant- 
ations made  for  which  premiums  were  awarded.  In  England,  the  principal 
of  these  plantations  were  made  by  Arthur  Borron  of  Warrington,  in  Lan- 
cashire ;  Mr.  Wade  of  Suffolk ;  and  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Bull  of  Ely :  and, 
in  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Shirreff',  at  Captainhead,  near  Haddington. 

The  principal  plantations  of  willows  for  basket-making,  in  every  country, 
are  roaae  along  the  bonks  of  rivers  and  streams;  and,  in  England,  those  on  the 
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Thames  and  the  Cam  are  the  most  celebrated.  In  both  these  rivers,  and  in 
some  others,  small  islands  are  frequently  planted  entirely  with  willows,  and 
are  called  osier  holts.  There  are  many  such  islands  in  the  Thames,  between 
London  and  Reading.  The  most  extensive  willow  plantations  in  fields  are 
in  the  fenny  districts  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire  ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  largest  jdantation  in  England  is  that  of  Mr.  Adnani,  near  Reading.  The 
principal  market  for  basket  willows  is  London ;  but  they  are  in  demand,  more 
or  less,  in  every  town  in  Ute  country.  The  willow  is  frequently  cultivated  as 
a  pollard,  the  lop  being  valuable  for  fenc&-wood,  poles,  hurdles,  and  fuel. 
It  is  sometimes,  also,  cultivated  as  a  timber  tree ;  but,  as  an  ornamental  tree 
or  shrub,  it  may  be  considered  to  be  in  a  great  measure  neglected. 

ProperHes  and  Utei.  The  importance  of  the  willow  to  man  has  been  re- 
cognised from  the  earliest  ages ;  and  ropes  and  baskets  made  from  willow 
twigs  were  probably  among  the  very  first  of  human  manu£ictures,  in  countries 
where  these  trees  abound.  The  Romans  used  the  twigs  for  binding  their 
vines  and  tying  their  reeds  in  bundles,  and  made  all  sorts  of  baskets  of  them. 
A  crop  of  willows  was  considered  so  valuable  in  the  time  of  Cato,  that  he 
ranks  the  salictum,  or  willow  field,  next  in  value  to  the  vineyard  and  the 
garden.  In  modern  times,  *'  the  many  important  uses,"  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
observes,  **  rendered  to  man  by  the  different  species  of  willow  and  osier,  serve  to 
rank  them  among  the  first  in  our  list  of  economical  plants."  In  a  state  of  nature, 
the  willow  furnishes  food  by  its  leaves  to  the  larvae  of  moths,  gnats,  and 
certain  other  insects ;  and,  by  its  flowers,  to  the  honey-bee.  Its  wood,  also,  is 
preferred  to  most  others  by  the  beaver.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  are 
wholesome  and  nourishing  to  cattle ;  and  in  some  northern  countries  they  are 
collected  green,  and  then  dried  and  stacked  for  that  purpose.  In  France, 
those  of  S,  c4prea,  whether  in  a  green  or  dried  state,  are  considered  the  very 
best  food  for  cows  and  goats ;  and  horses,  in  some  places,  are  fed  entirely  on 
them,  from  the  end  of  August  till  November.  Horses  so  fed,  it  is  stated,  will 
travel  20  leagues  a  day  without  being  fatigued.  {Bote)  In  the  north  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  in  Lapland,  the  inner  bark  is  kiln-dried  and  ground  for 
the  purpose  of  mixing  with  oatmeal  in  years  of  scarcity.  In  a  rude  state  of 
civiltsation,  the  twigs  of  the  willow  were  used  in  constructing  houses,  house- 
hold utensils,  panniers,  the  harness  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  for  various  pur- 
poses connected  with  boats  and  fishing.  The  twigs  are  still  very  generally 
applied,  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  to  all  these  uses ;  and  Dr.  Walker  relates  that 
he  has  ridden  in  the  Hebrides  with  a  bridle  made  of  twisted  willow  twigs,  and 
lain  all  night  at  anchor  with  a  cable  made  of  the  same  material.  The  bark  of 
the  trunks  of  young  trees  is  used  generally,  throughout  the  north  of  Europe, 
for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  the  lime  tree  (See  p.  368.);  and  in  Tartary, 
it  is  said,  it  is  macerated,  and  the  fibre,  when  separated,  spun  into  threads, 
from  which  cloth  is  woven. 

The  bark  of  the  willow,  and  also  the  leaves,  are  astringent ;  and  the  bark  of 
most  sorts  maybe  employed  in  tanning.  That  of  S,  capreais  used  both  for  tannine 
and  dyeing  black,  in  Sw^en,  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  Switzerland.  {WolkerT) 
A  substance  called  salicine  has  been  extracted  from  the  bark  of  S,  RusseiUdna, 
5.  Hi^ix,  and  some  other  kinds  of  willow,  which  Professor  Burnet  states  to 
have  been  "  proved  to  be  equally  efficient  with  the  Peruvian  bark ;"  and  he 
remarks  on  tne  wise  provision  of  Providence,  in  placing  the  remedy  for  agues, 
and  other  low  fevers,  exactly  in  those  moist  marshy  situations  where  these 
diseases  are  most  prevalent.  (See  Burnetts  Inaugural  Address  to  the  MeiUcC" 
Botanical  Society ,  February,  1831,  p.  12.)  This  new  principle  was  first  dis- 
covered by  M.  Leroux;  and  M.  M^jendie  states  that  he  has  known  three 
doses  of  6  grains  each  stop  a  fever ;  which  is  nearly  the  same  quantity  ss 
would  be  required  for  the  same  pur|)ose  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  {Annales  de 
CAtntiff,  tom.  idiii.  p.  440.,  as  quoted  in  Brande't  Journal  for  1831.)  Salicine  is 
in  the  form  of  very  fine  nacreous  whitish  crystals,  perfectly  soluble  in  water 
or  alcohol.  It  is  very  bitter,  and  partakes  something  of  the  colour  of  willow 
bark.    The  process  for  obtaining  it  is  rather  long ;  and  it  requires  about  3  lb. 
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of  wiUow  bark,  \vhen  dried  and  pulverised,  to  yield  I  oz.  of  aalidiie.  (^Ibid.y 
The  wood  of  the  willow  is  soft,  smooth,  and  light:  tiiat  of  the  iSiktix  dqpeea 
is  heavier  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  weighing,  when  dry, 
41  lb.  6  oz.  per  cubic  foot,  and  losing  a  twelfth  part  of  its  bulk  in  dryii^ ;  that  of 
^lix  alba  weighs  27  lb.  6  oz.  per  cubic  foot  when  dry,  and  loses,  in  drying,  some- 
what more  than  a  sixth  part  of  its  bulk.  In  Pliny*s  time,  willow  wood  was  in  r^ 
Suest  for  the  fabrication  of  shields,  on  account  of  its  lightness;  and  in  the  present 
ay,  it  is,  for  the  same  reason,  preferred  for  making  cutting-boards  for  the  use  of 
shoemakers  and  tailors.    It  is  also  used  for  whetting  the  fine  steel  tnstrumenifl  of 
cork-cutters,  and  other  mechanics.    It  is  in  demand  for  turnery,  and  for  shoea, 
shoemakers'  lasts,  and  toys ;  for  dyeing  black,  in  imitation  of  ebony,  as  it  takes 
a  fine  polish ;  and  for  a  great  variety  of  minor  purposes.    The  wood  of  the 
larger  trees,  such  as  S,  alba  and  5.  Russell taiMi,  is  sawn  into  boards  for  floop* 
ing,  and  sometimes  for  rafters;  in  which  last  situation,  when  kept  dry  and 
ventilated,  it  has  been  known  to  last  upwards  of  a  century.    The  straight 
stems  of  young  trees,  when  split  in  two,  make  excellent  styles  for  field  ladden^ 
on  account  of  their  lightness.     The  boards  are  well  adapted  for  lining  waggona 
and  carts,  particularly  such  as  are  intended  for  coals  or  stones,  or  any  hard  ma^ 
terial,  as  willow  wood,  like  other  soft  woods,  is  by  no  means  liable  to  splinter 
from  the  blow  of  any  hard  angular  material.     It  is  also  valued  for  the  boaida 
of  the  paddles  of  steam-ressels,  and  for  the  strouds  of  water-wheels,  aa  ii 
wears  in  water  better  than  any  other  kind  of  wood.    The  red-wood  -iniloVy 
or  sti^*s-head  osier  (5.  fr&gilis),  according  to  Mathew,  produces  timber  superior 
to  that  of  iS^.  dlba,  or  of  any  other  tree  willow.    It  is  much  used  in  Scotland 
for  building  small  vessels ;  and  especially  for  fast-sailing  sloops  of  war,  by 
reason  of  its  lightness,  pliancy,  elasticity,  and  toughness.    The  wood,  whoi 
dry,  is  easily  known  from  that  of  all  other  willows,  by  its  being  of  a  salmon 
colour;  on  which  account  it  is  sometimes  used  in  cabinet-miJking  and  for 
children's  toys.    *'  Formerly,"  says  Mathew,  "  before  the  introduction  of  iron 
hoops  for  cart  wheels,  the  external  rim,  or  felloe,  was  made  of  this  wiUow;  and, 
when  new,  the  cart  or  wain  was  drawn  along  a  road  covered  with  hard  sroallgravci 
(and,  in  preference,  gravel  somewhat  angular) ;  by  which  means  the  felloe  shod 
itself  with  stone,  and  thus  became  capable  of  enduring  the  friction  of  the  road 
for  a  long  time,  the  toughness  and  elasticity  of  the  willow  retaining  the  gravel 
till  the  stone  was  worn  away.     Under  much  exposure  to  blows  and  friction, 
this  willow  outlasts  every  other  home  timber.    When  recently  cut,  the  ma- 
tured wood  is  slightly  reddish,  and  the  sap-wood  white.    When  exposed  to 
the  mr,  and  gradually  dried,  both  are  of  salmon  colour,  and  scarcely  dis* 
txnguishable  from  each  other."  (On  Nov.  'Hmb,,  p.  63.)   S.  RussellMa  being 
very  neariy  allied  to  SL  fr&gilis,  its  wood  has,  probably,  the  same  charac* 
tenstics.    The  longer  shoots  and  branches  of  the  tree  willows  are  made  into 
poles  for  fencing,  hop-poles,  props  for  vines,  and  other  purposes ;  and,  when 
forked  at  one  end,  into  props  for  supporting  lines  for  clothes.    They  are  also 
much  used  for  the  handles  of  hay-ralces,  and  other  light  agricultural  imple> 
ments ;  and  they  are  split,  and  made  into  hurdles,  crates,  and  hampers ;  and, 
when  interwoven  with  the  smaller  branches,  into  racks,  or  cradles,  for  the  hay 
and  straw  given  to  cattle  in  th^  fields,  or  in  feeding-yards.    The  smaller  rodi^ 
with  or  wiSiout  the  bark  on,  are  manufactured  into  various  kinds  of  baskets, 
for  domestic  use ;  and,  split  up  into  two,  four,  or  more  pieces,  for  nuddng 
l^hter  and  ornamental  articles,  such  as  work-baskets,  ladies*  reticules,  &c. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  basket-making  was  one  of  the  few  manofiictares 
in  which  the  ancient  Britons  excelled  in  the  times  of  the  Romans.    These 
baskets,  or  bascauds,  as  they  are  called  by  Martial,  are'said  to  have  been  of 
very  elegant  workmanship,  and  to  have  borne  a  high  price.  (See  Sncyc,  Brit^ 
art.  Basket-making.)     At  Caen,  in  France,  hats  are   manufactuied   from 
strips  or  shavings  of  the  wood  of  the  S.  dlba,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
manufactured  in  Switzerland  from  shavings  of  the  wood  of  i>aphneLaufeola; 
and  as  they  were,  some  years  ago  in  Essex,  from  the  wood  of  Populus  fastigtto. 
Branches  of  two  or  three  years'  growth  are  taken  and  cot  up  into  thin  aiioea 
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with  an  instramem  called  a  shave,  and  afterwards  divided  into  ribands  byi 
a  steel  comb  with  sharp  teeth.  Similar  willow  hats  were  formerly  manufii^ 
tured  io  £ng)andy  and  sheets  of  what  is  called  willow,  which  is  a  kind  of  stuff 
woven  with  fine  strips  of  the  wood  and  afterwards  stifiened,  are  still  in  common 
uae  Bar  the  finmework  of  bonnets ;  and,  when  covered  with  felt,  for  light  cheap 
aommer  hata«  This  stuff  is  chiefly  manufactured  by  the  weavers  at  Spitalfielda. 
wbere  one  set  of  persons  cut  the  willows  into  thin  strips,  and  others  weave 
these  strips  into  sheets. 

The  downy  substance  which  envelopes  the  seeds  is  used  by  some 
kinds  of  birds  to  line  tbeir  nests;  and  by  man,  occasionally,  as  a  substitute 
fisr  ^ottcm,  in  stuffing  mattresses,  chair  cushions,  and  for  other  similar  pur^ 
poKS^  Id  many  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  collected  for  making  wadding  for 
liniag  ladtes'  winter  dresses ;  and  a  coarse  paper  may  be  formed  of  it.  The 
shoots  of  willows  of  certain  vigorous-growing  kinds,  when  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  produce,  in  two  years,  rods  which  admit  of  being  split  in  two  Csr 
hoops  for  barrels ;  while  others,  io  one  year,  produce  shoots  more  or  less 
robuat,  and  of  different  degrees  of  length,  which  are  used,  with  or  without  their 
bai^  on,  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  iNisket-making  and  wickerwork.  This 
kst  application,  indeed,  is  by  far  the  most  general  purpose  to  which  the  willow 
is  apj^ed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  market-gardeners  use  the 
wamuer  shoots  of  T.  decipiens  for  tying  up  broccoli,  coleworts,  and  other  ve^ge* 
tables  sent  to  market  in  bundles;  and,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  the 
smaller  shoots  of  willows  are  used  for  tying  the  branches  of  trees  to  walls  or 
espaliers,  for  tying  up  standard  trees  and  shrubs  into  shape,  for  making 
skeleton  frames  on  which  to  train  plants  in  pots,  for  t)ring  bundles  and  pack* 
^ges,  and  for  a  thousand  other  purposes  which  are  familiar  to  every  gardener, 
or  will  readily  occur  to  him  in  practice.  The  lop  of  willows,  and  all  the 
branches  or  old  trunks  which  can  be  applied  to  no  other  useful  purpose, 
make  a  most  agreeable  fuel,  producing,  when  dry,  a  clear  fire  with  httle  smoke; 
but,  when  the  wood  is  moist,  it  is  apt  to  crack.  In  the  time  of  Evelyn,  willow 
wood  appears  (o  have  been  that  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  char- 
coal, both  for  smelting  iron,  and  for  gunpowder;  but,  for  the  former  purpose, 
it  has  long  given  way  to  the  coke  of  mineral  coal.  It  is  still  in  request  for 
gunpowder,  on  account  of  its  taking  fire  readily,  and  is  esteemed  by  painters 
£or  their  crayons* 

The  uses  of  the  entire  plant  are  various.  Almost  all  the  species  being 
aquatics,  and  of  rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  for 
punting  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams,  for  restraining  theur  encroach- 
ments, and  retaining  the  soil  in  its  place.  Various  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
from  being  also  aquatics,  and  having  numerous  roots,  are,  no  doubt,  adapted  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  the  alder ;  but  the  willow  has  this  great  advantage,  that 
it  grows  readily  by  cuttings,  and,  therefore,  does  not  require  the  soil  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  operation  of  planting.  As  coppice-wood,  to  be  cut  down  every 
six  or  eight  years,  S,  c^prea  and  its  numerous  varieties  are  valuable  plants; 
few  others  producing  so  great  a  bulk  of  hoops,  poles,  and  faggot-wood  in  so 
short  a  time,  in  a  cold,  moist,  undrained  soil.  S,  &lba  is  also  an  excellent 
species  for  coppice,  where  the  soil  is  drier  and  better ;  and  forms  a  good  nurse 
lor  plantations  of  timber  trees  that  are  made  in  moist  situations.  The  shrubby 
kinds  make  hedges,  both  in  dry  and  in  moist  soil ;  but,  in  the  latter,  such 
hedges  are  of  most  value  on  account  of  the  use  of  their  annual  shoots  in 
basket-making.  The  sorts  of  willow  that  can  be  grown  for  timber  with 
most  advanti^e  are,  5L  alba,  S,  Russelltana,  S.  frdgilis,  S,  cuprea,  and  some 
others,  which  we  have  enumerated  under  the  head  of  Culture.  The  trees 
which  are  most  ornamental  are,  the  well-known  S,  babylonica,  S,  &Iba  mas,  S, 
aiba  foem.,  S,  vitelline,  S.  pentandra,5.  acutifolia,  5.  prse^cox,  iS*.  purpiirea,  S,  Hhlix, 
S.  amygd41ina,  and  some  others.  S,  caprea  is  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of  its 
flowers;  /?.  vitellina,  for  its  yellow  bark ;  iS.  decipiens,  for  its  white  cane-likc 
shoots;  and  S,  acutifolia,  and  S,  prae^cox  for  their  purple  shoots,  covered,  when 
not  exceeding  three  or  four  years*  growth,  with  a  delicate  bloom,  like  that  of 
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the  plum.  AH  the  shrubby  species  are  interesting  or  beautiful  when  planted 
Bingly^and  allowed  to  take  their  natural  shapes ;  but,  unless  planted  very  thinly 
and  allowed  to  grow  old  and  round-headed,  they  do  not  mass  well  together. 
They  are  therefore  well  adapted  for  the  arboretum,  and  for  indicating  water, 
or  moist  situations,  but  not  for  general  use  in  ornamental  plantations.  Where- 
ever  willows  are  planted  for  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms,  the  male  plant  should 
be  chosen;  because  the  colour  and  effect  are  produced  chiefly  by  the  anthers. 
Willows  in  general,  Gilpin  observes,  are  trees  of  a  straggling  ramification,  and 
but  ill  adapted  for  use  in  artificial  landscape  ;  *'  except  as  pollards  to  charac- 
terise a  marshy  country ;  or  to  mark,  in  a  second  distance,  the  winding  banks 
of  a  heavy,  low,  sunk  river ;  which  could  not  otherwise  be  noticed."  Some 
species,  he  says,  he  has  admired ;  and  he  particularises  the  S.  4lba,  as  having 
a  **  pleasant,  light,  sea-green  tint,  which  mixes  agreeably  with  foliage  of  a 
deeper  hue."  By  far  the  most  beautiful  willow,  when  in  flower,  is  S,  caprea, 
the  catkins  of  which  are  not  only  larger  than  those  of  every  other  species, 
but  produced  in  greater  abundance.  Ilence  the  great  beauty  of  this  willow 
in  early  spring,  and  its  importance  as  furnishing  food  to  bees.  *'  It  is  in 
flower,"  says  Dr.  Walker,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  climate  of  Edin- 
burgh, **  between  the  15th  of  March  and  the  8th  of  April.  During  this 
time,  whenever  the  thermometer  is  at  or  about  42°  in  the  shade,  accompanied 
with  sunshine,  the  bees  come  abroad.  This  is  a  temperature  which  often 
occurs ;  and,  if  bees  have  an  opportunity,  during  that  interval,  of  feeding 
three  or  four  days  upon  this  willow,  the  hive  will  be  preserved,  when,  without 
this,  it  would  probal)ly  perish." 

As  a  curious  use  of  the  willow,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  N^ouveau  Du  Homely 
that  the  roots  are  more  readily  changed  into  branches,  and  the  branches  into 
roots,  than  in  any  other  species  of  a  tree.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  to  take  up 
a  plant,  and  bury  the  whole  of  the  branches  in  the  soil,  leaving  the  whole  of 
the  roots  above  ground.  Poiret,  the  writer  of  the  article,  says  he  saw  this 
done,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles,  with  a  great  number  of  plants  of  S, 
&lba ;  that  the  larger  twisted  roots  became  the  principal  branches,  and  pre*i 
served  their  general  forms ;  but  that  the  young  shoots  produced  by  these  took 
the  forms  and  appearances  common  to  the  species  in  its  natural  state. 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusions,  The  willow  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
celebrated  by  any  of  the  Greek  poets,  nor  by  any  of  the  Latins,  before  the 
Augustan  ^e.  Herodotus,  however,  speaks  of  the  willow  divining-rods  of 
the  ancient  Scythians ;  and  the  use  of  the  willow  in  basketwork,  &c.,  is  men- 
tioned by  many  of  the  Latin  prose  writers.  Martial  alludes  to  the  baskets 
(Jbascaudas)  made  of  willow  twigs  by  the  ancient  Britons. 


*'  Barbara  de  pictia  veni  bascauda  Britannia : 
Sed  me  Jam  mavult  dicere  Roma  auam." 

"  From  Britaln*t  painted  som  I  came. 
And  Backet  is  my  barbarouf  name : 
But  now  I  am  so  modish  grown. 
That  Rome  would  claim  me  for  her  own.** 


The  druids  are  said  to  have  formed  huge  figures  of  wickerwork,  which,  on 
great  occasions,  were  filled  with  criminals,  and  set  fire  to  (see  iS^.  Mag.^ 
▼ol.  i.  p.  74.) :  but  these  baskets,  according  to  Burnet  and  others,  were 
formed  of  the  twigs  of  the  oak,  and  not  the  willow.  Virgil,  Lucan,  and 
many  other  of  the  Latin  poets,  speak  of  the  boats,  shields,  and  other  articles 
formed,  both  by  the  Britons  and  Romans,  from  the  twigs  and  branches  of  this 
tree. 

*'  The  bending  willow  into  barks  thcr  twine. 
Then  line  the  work  with  spoils  of  slaughter^  klne'* 

RowB's  Lmam,  book  !▼. 

Ovid  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  situation  in  which  willows  generally 
grow:  — 

**  A  hollow  Tale,  where  watery  torrents  gnth. 
Sinks  in  the  plain ;  the  osier  and  the  rush. 
The  marshy  sedge  and  bending  willow,  nod 
Their  trailing  foliaec  o'er  the  ooay  Md. "  Mtt,,  libi  viL 
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Among  the  British  poets  who  have  sung  this  plant,  most  have  alluded  to  the 
wiilow  being  considered  the  emblem  of  despainng  love.    Herrick  says,  — 

"  A  willow  garland  thou  didst  lend 

Perfumed  \n»t  day  to  me ; 
Which  did  but  only  thU  portend, 

I  wa«  forsook  by  thee. 
Since  so  it  Is,  I  'II  tell  thee  what, 

To.iiwnrow  thou  sbalt  see 
Me  wear  the  willow,  after  that 

To  die  upon  the  tree  :'* 

and  Spenser  calls  the  tree 

'*  The  wiilow,  worn  by  fjrlom  paramour/* 
Shakspeare  thus  represents  Dido  lamenting  the  loss  of  iEneas :  — 

— ^—  "  In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido,  with  a  willow  in  her  hand. 
Upon  the  wild  sea  banks,  and  waved  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage  i" 

and,  again,  in  relating  the  death  of  Ophelia, — 

"  There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt  the  brook 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream. 
Therewith  fkntastic  garlands  did  she  make, 
or  crow-flowers,  netUes,  daisies  and  long  purplei. 
There  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke  ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook." 


Cowper  says,  — 


M 


We  pass  a  gulf  in  which  the  willows  dip 
Their  pendent  twughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink." 


The  allusions  to  this  tree  by  modern  poets  are  still  more  numerous ;  but,  as 
they  are  too  many  to  be  all  quoted,  and  as  most  of  them  are,  besides,  very  well 
known,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  following :  — 

*'  Odours  abroad  the  winds  of  rooming  breathe. 
And,  fresh  with  dew,  the  herbage  sprang  l)eneath  : 
Down  from  the  hills  that  gently  sloped  away 
To  the  broad  river  shining  into  day 
They  paM*d ;  along  the  brink  the  path  they  kept, 
W*here  high  aloof  o'erarching  willows  wept, 
Whose  silvery  foliage  glisten 'd  in  the  beam. 
And  floating  shadows  fringed  the  chcquer'd  stream."       Montuomkbv. 

The  quotation  from  Lord  Byron,  given  below,  refers  to  the  weeping  willow^ 
and  to  the  beautiful  passage,  hereafter  quoted,  when  speaking  of  iSialix  baby- 
lonica,  from  the  Psalms  of  David. 

•*  On  the  willow  thy  harp  is  suspended, 
O  Salem !  its  sound  should  be  tree  ; 
And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 

But  left  me  that  token  of  thee ; 
And  ne'er  shall  its  soft  notes  bo  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me.*'        Hebrew  Melodies. 

The  legendary  origin  of  the  weeping  willow,  according  to  the  Arabian  story- 
tellers, is  as  follows.  **  They  say  that,  after  David  had  married  Bathsheba,  he  was 
one  day  playing  on  his  harp  in  his  private  chamber,  when  he  found  two  strangers 
opposite  to  him,  though  he  had  given  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  intrude 
upon  his  privacy.  These  strangers  were  an^ls,  who  made  him  convict  himself 
of  his  crime,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  related  in  Holy  Writ.  David  then 
recognised  in  the  strangers  the  angels  of  the  Lord,  and  was  sensible  of  the 
heinonsness  of  his  offence.  Forthwith  he  threw  himself  upon  the  floor,  and 
shed  tears  of  bitter  repentance.  There  he  lay  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
upon  his  face,  weeping  and  trembling  before  the  judgment  of  the  Lord.  As 
many  tears  of  repentance  as  the  whole  human  race  have  shed,  and  will  shed  on 
account  of  their  sins,  from  the  time  of  David  till  the  judgment-day,  so  many 
did  David  weep  in  those  forty  days,  all  the  while  moaning  forth  psalms  of 
penitence.    The  tears  from  his  eyes  formed  two  streams,  which  ran  from  the 
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closet  into  the  anteroom^  and  thence  ioto  the  garden.  Where  they  sank 
into  the  ground,  there  sprang  up  two  trees,  the  weeping  vriUow,  and  the 
frankincense  tree :  the  first  weeps  and  mourns,  and  the  second  is  incessantly 
shedding  big  tears,  in  memory  of  the  sincere  repentance  c^  David."  (Loa- 
guag^  qfFhwert^  p.  39.)  The  branches  of  one  of  the  weepii^  willows  oo 
the  banks  of  the  Eaphratee  are  said  to  have  caught  the  crown  froca  the  head 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  passed  under  the  tree  in  a  boat  on  that 
river ;  a  circumstance  which  made  the  Babylonish  diviners  predict  his  early 
death. 

Soil  and  SUtuUum*  Almost  all  the  willows  are  found  naturally  either  in  a 
cold  soil  and  moist  climate,  or,  if  in  a  sandy  soil,  within  reach  of  water.  The 
low-growine  kinds  are  sometimes,  however,  found  in  dry  arid  soils ;  but  in 
such  soils  tney  are  never  in  a  thriving  state.  Willows  are  very  seldom  found 
growing  on  moist  peat  bogs ;  the  only  species  observed  in  such  situations 
by  Steele  being  the  S.  caprea  and  the  S.  peotindra,  and  these  only  sparingly 
in  peat  boe  trmt  was  dry.  ^See  Steele^ 9  Higtmy<^P€at  Mau^p,  4.)  Thu 
autnor  tried  the  S,  ilba,  &  fragilis,  S.  viminalis,  and,  in  general,  all  the  largest 
and  best  willows,  in  every  possible  way,  in  peat  soils ;  and  states  that  he  is 
'*  satisfied  that  they  will  not  grow  there,  even  on  the  sides  of  moss  (peat  bog) 
ditches."  (Steele  in  OanL  Ma^.,  vol.  iii.  p.  256.)  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  moss  here  spoken  of  consists  entirely  of  peat,  without  any  admixture  of 
earthy  matter ;  and  is  totally  difierent  from  tne  heath  moulcl,  which,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  is  often  improperly  called  peat.  It  is  observed  by 
Desfontaines,  that  willows,  taken  from  the  Alps,  and  planted  in  gardens,  so 
completely  change  their  character  and  general  aspect,  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nisable for  the  same  species.  Narrow  leaves  become  broad ;  those  which  are 
sha|^  and  woolly,  often  smooth  and  shining ;  and  plants  only  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  high 
attain  the  height  of  two  or  three  yards.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  the 
wood  of  willows,  whether  that  of  the  trunks  and  branches,  or  of  the  young 
shoots,  is  smaller,  harder,  tougher,  and  more  compact  and  durable,  than  that 
of  willows  grown  in  rich  moist  soils.  In  dry  soils,  also,  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  much  slower  than  in  moist  ones.  From  these  data,  it  may  reason- 
ably  be  deduced,  that,  when  the  olject  of  growing  willows  ia  to  preserve  the 
forms  which  they  have  in  their  luitural  habitats,  these,  habitats  should  be  imi- 
tated as  much  as  possible ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  olject  is  to 
ascertain  what  are  species,  and  what  only  varieties,  the  soil  and  situation 
should  be  uniforra  for  all  the  sorts,  of  a  richer  quality,  and  of  a  description 
more  favourable  for  rapid  growth,  than  what  occurs  to  the  average  number  of 
aorts  in  m  state  of  nature.  Where  bulky  produce,  either  in  timtov  branches^ 
rods,  or  twigs,  is  the  object,  the  soil  ou^ht  to  be  good,  and  the  situation  and 
other  circumstances  favourable  to  rapid  growth*  The  best  situation,  when 
the  ol^ect  is  free  and  rapid  growth,  is  on  tno  sides  of  rivers  and  brooks  which 
pass  through  a  level  country.  In  such  situations,  the  timber  producing  kinds 
attain  a  larger  size  than  in  any  other ;  and  larger  hoops  and  basket^roda  are 
there  aSso  produced :  but  both  kinds  of  produce  may  also  be  obtained  in  dry 
upland  soils,  that  are  deep  and  free ;  and  the  wood  from  such  soila  will  be  oif 
a  finer  grain,  and  the  hoops  and  badLet-rods  smaller  and  tougher,  tlian  when 
the  growth  has  been  impdled  by  an  extraordinary  supply  of  water.  The  best 
tree  willow  for  thriving  in  dry  uplands  is  the  S,  61ba ;  and  the  best  basket 
willow  is  the  grey  or  ladled  wiUow,  first  recommended  by  Phillips  of  Ely, 
under  that  name. 

Proptigation*  All  the  wUlowSf  ara  propagated  by  cuttings ;  though  some  of 
the  more  ran  alpine  kinds  root  with  cufficuSy.  Some  species  propagate  very 
readily  from  seeds ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  grafting,  and  other 
simflar  modes  of  propagation,  would  be  as  successful  in  this  genus  as  in  most 
others.  The  cuttings  for  plants  which  are  to  be  grown  in  nurseries  previously 
to  their  removal  to  their  final  situation  may  be  made  of  one<year-old  wood, 
about  1  fL  in  Iciwth,  cut  straight  across  at  the  lower  end,  and  sloping  at 
the  upper  end.    Thcty  may  be  about  1  ft.  ia  length,  9  in.  of  which  should 
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be  inserted  in  tlie  soil;  the  cutting  lieing  placed  perpendicalarly,  and  the 
soil  pressed  firmly  to  it,  more  espedaiiy  at  its  lower  extremity.  The  reason 
why  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting  is  cut  directly  across,  and  not  sloping  like 
the  upper  end,  is,  that  it  may  form  an  equal  callosity  all  round  it,  and,  con- 
Mquentlyi  throw  out  an  equal  number  of  roots  from  that  callosity  on  every 
side.  ^  The  reason  whj  the  cutting  is  placed  upright  is,  that  the  roots  may  be 
principally  formed  at  its  lower  extremity ;  because  that  makes  a  handsomer 
and  more  symmetrical  plant  than  when  the  roots  are  protruded  partly  fh>m 
the  lower  end,  and  partly  from  the  side.  It  is  found  from  experience,  that, 
v^hen  a  cutting  is  put  in  in  a  sloping  direction,  roots  are  protruded  nearly 
equally  through  all  that  part  that  is  buried  in  the  ground,  unless  the  soil  has 
been  more  closely  pressed  against  one  part  than  another;  in  which  case 
the  roots  will  there  be  protruded  in  greater  abundance ;  and,  tf  the  sml  has 
not  been  pressed  to  the  lower  extremity,  it  will  probably  produce  no  roots 
at  all  there,  but  rot.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  cutting  is  cut  in  a  slopine 
direction,  merely  to  throw  off  the  rain.  When  willows  are  to  be  planted 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  cuttings  may  be  made  of  the  two*years*old 
wood,  about  2  ft.  long,  and  cut  in  a  sloping  direction  at  both  ends.  The 
adnuitages  of  choosing  the  two-}*e«r8-old  wo^  is,  that  the  plants  produced 
are  more  vigorous,  which  is  not  alvi^ys  desirable  in'plants  that  are  to  oe  tran»- 
planted,  on  account  of  their  greater  bulk,  and  the  consequent  expense  of 
their  removal.  The  cuttings  of  the  two-years-old  wood  should  be  inserted 
in  the  sround,  either  by  means  of  an  iron-pointed  dibber,  or  merely  by  beinc 
pushedm,  at  least  10  in.  in  length,  and  made  firm  by  trending.  They  should 
oe  inserted  in  a  slanting  direction ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  also  of 
being  made  firm,  during  the  whole  length  of  the  part  buried  in  the  soil, 
roots  are  protruded  not  only  at  the  lower  end,  but  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  part  which  is  m  the  ^ound.  This  mode  of  making  cuttings, 
and  of  inserting  them,  is  more  particularly  iiecessary  when  a  plantation  of 
willows  is  made  in  a  grassy  surface  on  the  banks  of  nvers  or  streams.  Cut- 
tings of  the  smaller  kinds  of  willows,  and  especially  of  those  kinds  which  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  strike,  should  be  planted  in  a  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady 
situation,  and  kept  moist.  The  few  that  are  extremely  difficult  to  strike 
should  hare  their  cuttings  formed  of  the  growing  wood  with  the  leaves  on; 
and,  after  being  planted  in  sand,  they  should  be  covered  with  a  hand-glass. 
The  best  season  for  putting  in  cuttings  of  the  winter's  wood  is  the  autumn, 
in  consequence  o£  which  the  buds  swell  during  the  winter,  and  are  ready  to 
grow  with  vigour  in  the  spring ;  but  in  wet  soil,  and  in  climates  where  they 
are  liable  to  be  loosened  by  the  frost  in  the  wmter  season,  cuttings  planted  in 
autumn  ought  to  be  made  firm  a  second  time  in  the  spring. 

The  principal  willow  which  propagates  itself  by  seeds  in  Europe  is  the  5. 
d^irea,  and  its  verv  ntmierous  allied  kinds.  The  seeds  are  small  and  black,  and 
enveloped  in  a  tuft  of  cottony  matter.  They  are  rioe  in  May,  or  early  in 
June ;  and  they  are  qxsedily  dispersed  by  the  wina.  If  they  fidl  in  soil 
moist  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  or  if  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  happen  soon 
afterwards,  they  will  spring  np  in  three  weeks,  and  produce  plants  3  in.  or 
4 in.  hi^  before  the  end  of  the  season.  In  France,  Bosc  informs  us,  this 
kind  ol  willow  is  sometimes  raised  from  seed,  in  the  government  nurseries, 
for  transplantation  into  the  national  forests ;  and  all  that  it  requires  is,  to  be 
sown  on  an  even  surfiice,  well  watered,  and  very  slightly  covered  with  loose 
litter.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  willow  having  ever  been  grafted,  though  we 
think  very  curious  and  beauttfiil  plants  mij^t  be  form^  by  grafting  the 
trailing  sorts  standard  high,  or  b^  grafting  a  number  of  sorts  on  one  tree. 
In  some  parts  of  England,  seedling  willows  are  collected  in  the  indigenous 
woods  by  the  country  people,  by  whom  they  are  sold  to  the  local  nurserymen, 
who  grow  them  for  one  or  two  years,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  planting 
in  coppice-woods. 

Cttiiure,    The  first  point  to  be  attemleJ  to  in  the  culture  of  any  species 
of  wiUow,  no  matter  for  what  porpoee,  is,  to  determine  whether  the  nude  or  the 
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female  plant  is  the  more  desirable  kind  for  the  object  of  the  caltirator.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  female  of  every  species  is  the  more  vigorous-growing 
plant ;  and,  consequently,  where  timber  or  coppice-wood,  hoops,  or  rods  for 
the  larger  kinds  of  basketwork,  are  the  produce  wanted,  the  female  of  the 
species  to  be  cultivated  ought  to  be  preferred,  however  difficult  it  may  be, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  nursery  culture  of  willows,  to  procure  plants 
the  sex  of  which  is  known.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
when  tough,  yet  delicate,  rods  are  reguired  for  basket-making,  not  only  the 
finer-growing  species,  but  the  males  of  these  species,  ought  to  be  selected.  It 
ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  a  general  principle,  that  willows,  to  be  of 
any  use,  either  as  basket-rods,  hoops,  poles,  or  timber  trees,  must  annually 
ripen  their  shoots ;  and  that,  in  cold  climates,  this  cannot  be  done  where 
they  are  grown  in  soil  which  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  late  in  the 
season.  Hence  the  colder  the  climate,  the  drier  should  be  the  soil;  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  perfectly  ripening  the  wood.  In  regard  to  gene* 
ral  management,  few  ligneous  plants  require  so  little  care  as  the  willow,  when 
cultivated  as  timber  or  coppice-wood;  but  considerable  care  is  requisite 
where  it  is  grown  for  hoops  or  rods  for  wickerwork. 

Culture  rf  Tree  IVillows.  Willow  groves,  or  plantations  of  the  tree  in 
masses  for  the  production  of  timber,  are  best  formed  in  low  moist  bottoms, 
which,  however,  must  be  dnuned  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  soil  may 
never  become  saturated  with  stagnant  water.  When  planted  in  rows,  or  as 
single  trees,  the  most  eligible  situation  for  the  willow  is  along  the  high 
banks  of  rivers,  brooks,  or  ditches.  Some  sorts,  and  especially  S,  &lba  and 
S.  Russelliana,  may  also  be  planted  in  upland  soil  in  masses ;  and  S.  cllprea 
will  succeed  in  cold,  boggy,  or  marshy  soil,  if  drained ;  but  neither  this  nor 
any  other  kind  of  tree  wUlow  will  produce  timber  in  peat,  gravel,  sand,  or 
chalk.  When  willows  are  intended  to  remain  where  they  are  first  planted, 
and  to  grow  up  as  trees,  all  that  is  necessary,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's 
growth,  is  to  cut  off  all  the  shoots  but  the  strongest  one,  which  is  left  to 
become  the  stem  of  the  future  tree.  The  after-management  of  thinning, 
pruning,  &c.,  diliers  in  nothing  from  the  ordinary  routine  culture  of  timber 
trees.  In  felling  willow  trees  when  the  bark  is  an  object,  the  trees  may 
either  be  barked  standing,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  cut  down  in  the  August 
following  ;  or  cut  down  in  May,  and  disbarked  while  lying  on  the  ground. 

Choice  of  Species  fir  grotving  as  Timber  Trees,  S.  alba,  which  will  attain  the 
height  of  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  20  years.  ;S^.  RusselliaiMi  and  S,  frAgilis, 
which  are  freauently  confounded ;  and,  indeed,  in  external  appearance 
differ  very  sligntly  m>m  each  other,  except  in  size.  S,  RusseHtona  grows 
as  rapidly,  and  to  as  great  a  height,  as  S.  6iba ;  but  S,  frAgilis,  though  it  grows 
with  equal  rapidity,  does  not  attain  so  great  a  height.  S  c^prea,  and  some 
of  its  allied  kinds,  grow  as  rapidly  as  S.  fr&gilis  for  three  or  four  years  ; 
and  will  attmn  nearly  the  same  height  as  that  species  in  the  same  time ; 
that  is,  on  good  soil,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  twenty  years.  According  to  Bosc, 
S,  c&prea  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  tree  willows  grown  in  France. 
Other  Mallows,  which  attain  a  timber-like  size,  or  about  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  in  twenty 
years,  are,  S.  tri&ndra,  iSi.  rotundata,  S.  It^cida,  S.  Meyeridna,  S,  prseVox,  S. 
Pontederann,  S.  acuminata,  S.  pent^ndra,  S,  vitellina,  and  S,  omygd&lina. 
Many,  and  perhaps  most,  of  the  other  species,  in  good  soil,  if  allowed  sufficient 
roopi,  and  trained  to  a  single  stem,  would  attain  the  size  and  character  of 
trees ;  but,  with  a  view  to  timber,  the  four  species  first  mentioned,  viz.  S, 
61ba,  S,  HusselliaRff,  S.  fr&gilis,  and  S,  cAprea,  are  alone  worth  cultivating. 

Culture  of  the  Willow  as  Coppice^wood,  The  best  sorts  for  this  purpose 
are  S,  chprea  and  its  allied  Idnds.  Plants  may  either  be  raised  from 
cuttings  or  from  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  In  the 
plantation,  they  may  be  placed  at  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  apart  every  way ;  and  afterwards 
thinned  out  as  the  stools  increase  in  size.  No  other  species  of  willow  will 
produce  such  vigorous  shoots  in  a  bad  soil ;  and  in  a  good  soil,  after  being 
cut  over,  shoots  of  one  year  may  frequently  be  found  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in 
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length,  and  2  id.  in  diameter  ftt  the  lower  end.  Such  shoot^  make  excellent 
hoops,  or  rods  for  cratework,  hurdles,  and  different  other  wickerworks,  and  sdso 
rods  for  tying  plants,  and  for  fencing.  In  good  soil,  a  coppice  of  this 
species,  will  produce  the  greatest  return  in  poles,  hoops,  and  rods,  every  five, 
six,  seven,  or  eight  years ;  and  in  middling  soil,  where  it  is  grown  chiefly  for 
fiiggot-wood,  it  will  produce  the  greatest  return  every  three,  four,  or  five 
years.  In  bad  soil  (and  on  such  soil  only  should  it  be  grown  for  the  leaves), 
-the  plants  should  be  cut  over  every  year,  or  every  two  years,  in  the  month 
of  August,  and  the  leaves  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  na^,  and  afterwards 
stacked.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  great  prejudice  m  Britain  against 
feeding  cattle  with  the  shoots  of  any  description  of  ligneous  plant,  either  in  a 
green  or  dried  state :  but  let  it  be  recollected  that  there  is  one  exception  in 
the  case  of  the  furze ;  and,  if  that  is  found  so  well  worth  culture  as  a  herbage 
plant,  why  may  not  the  willow  be  found  equally  advantageous  for  a  similar 
purpose,  under  particular  circiunstances  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate  ? 

For  the  coarser  description  of  basketwork,  the  plants  in  a  coppice-wood 
may  be  cut  over  every  year  in  the  beginning  of  November.  To  preserve  the 
vigour  of  the  stools,  the  shoots  should  not  be  cut  over  when  in  a  green  state, 
in  August,  for  two  veara  in  succession ;  but  a  crop  of  the  twigs  with  the 
leaves  on,  cut  at  the  end  of  August,  should  alternate  with  a  crop  of  the 
twigs  without  the  leaves,  cut  in  the  following  year  in  November,  (oee  Bogc 
Nouv.  Court,  (TAgri,,  tom  xiii.  p.  440.)  These  rules  are  founded  on  a  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  Varrennes  de  Feuille,  that  the  poorer  the  soil  is,  the  oftener 
the  wood  that  grows  on  it  ought  to  be  cut  over. 

jTAr  CuUure  of  the  WiUow  fir  Hoops,  The  best  sorts  for  this  piupose  are 
S,  viminalis  and  S,  c^prea.  It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Walker,  that  the  S,  vimi- 
nalis  was  cultivated  for  hoops,  in  Holland,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
herring  fishery  in  that  country,  which,  according  to  M'CuUoch,  was  in  1164 ; 
or,  rather,  from  the  epoch  of  the  Dutch  learning  to  pickle  their  herrings,  and 
pack  them  in  barrels,  which  they  were  taught  to  do  by  Beukelson,  who  died  in 
1397,  and  to  whose  memory  Charles  V.  erected  a  magnificent  tomb  at  Biervliet, 
near  Sluys.  The  Dutch  boors,  Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  sexes  of  willows,  selected  those  plants  of  S,  viminalis  that 
appeared  to  them  to  be  of  the  most  vigorous  growth,  and  thus  unintentionally 
propagated  only  the  female.  As  alt  the  plants  of  S.  viminalis  grown  in 
Scotland  were  originally  obtained  from  Holland,  they  are,  consequently, 
almost  all  females ;  and  we  suppose  the  same  thing  is  the  case  in  England. 
We  mention  this  circumstance  here,  because  it  shows  the  practical  use  that 
may  be  made  of  a  botanical  knowledge  of  willows ;  since,  by  ordering  the 
female  only  of  any  given  species,  the  planter  may  be  sure  of  having  all  strong 
and  vigorous-growing  plants.  The  soil,  for  a  plantation  of  hoop  willows, 
ought  to  be  good  and  deep,  well  trenched,  and  even  manured,  before  planting 
the  sets.  It  should  be  m  a  situation  naturally  moist,  but  so  thoroughly 
drained  as  at  no  time  to  be  stagnated  by  water.  The  drains  should  be  at 
regular  distances,  so  as  to  throw  the  surface  between  them  into  beds,  or  compart- 
ments ;  and  they  may  be  made  open,  or  built  up  on  the  sides,  and  covered 
with  flagstone.  If  they  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  filled  with  water  at 
pleasure,  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  that  circumstance  will  contribute 
materially  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plants.  Hoop  willows  may  be  grown 
aloi^  the  high  banks  of  rivers  or  ditches  where  the  extremities  of  the  roots 
will  reach  the  water,  but  where  the  great  body  of  them  are  in  the  soil  above 
its  level,  with  perfect  success ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  pbint  them  upon  poor  or 
dry  soil,  or  upon  soil,  whether  rich  or  poor,  which  is  continually  saturated 
with  water  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  surface.  The  cuttings  may  be 
planted  in  rows  2  h,  apart,  and  at  18  in.  distance  in  the  rows.  The  shoots  pro- 
duced should  not  be  cut  off  till  the  second  year  after  planting ;  as  by  this  time, 
as  Sanff  observes,  "  they  will  generally  have  formed  one  strong  shoot,  with, 
probably,  some  inferior  twigs.  At  the  first  cutting,  care  must  be  had  not  to 
allow  any  part  4)f  the  small  twigs  or  side  shoots  to  be  \dt,  but  to  cut  then 
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dem  off:  were  apart  of  these  small  slMots  alowed  to  ttrnmsk,  they  rn^ht 
prodace  a  crop  of  twigs  fit  for  wickcrwork,  but  by  no  oieuis  adapted  for 
DOOM.  It  is  better  to  have  a  few  good  growths  for  that  porpoee,  tiian  a 
prolusioa  of  inferior  ones.  At  do  period  should  any  one  stool  be  allowed 
to  bear  many  shoots,  otherwise  they  will  be  small  and  worthless.  Every 
manager  of  willows  has  it  in  his  power  to  increese  or  dimiaish  the  number  of 
shoots  on  the  plants  under  his  care ;  for,  if  he  take  off  the  shoots  dean  by  the 
stem  of  the  piant,  in  spring,  the  number  of  shoots  will  be  proportionally 
diminished  in  the  following  season."  (Plant.  XaL,  fK  533.)  Rods  for  hoops 
rai^  be  cut  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year's  growtti,  according  to  tne 
size  of  the  hoops  wanted.  In  poor  soil,  or  in  plantadons  neariy  worn  cnit, 
the  rods  will  require  three  yesrs*  growth  to  enable  them  to  attain  their  proper 
sixe.  **  The  proper  season  for  cotting  willow  rods  intended  for  hoops  is 
any  time  daring  the  month  of  Novemta',  iaunediatelv  after  the  leaves  have 
dropped.  The  cut  should  be  made  to  within  two  or  three  bods  of  the  place 
whence  the  shoot  issued ;  and  it  should  be  in  a  sloping  direedon,  at  the  back 
of  the  uppermost  bud  left  on  the  bottom  of  the  shoot  on  the  stoot.  In  cot- 
ting  hoop  willows  from  the  stools,  the  swell  at  the  bottom  of  the  shoot  only 
sh^ld  be  left.  This  part  is  amply  furnished  with  proper  buds,  to  serve  as 
outlets  for  the  rising  sap ;  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  leave  so  much  at  the 
bottom  of  those  as  w  necessary  in  the  case  of  basket  willows,  especially  as  fewer 
shoots  are  required  in  the  present  case."  ( IMtL,  p.  534^)  We  agree  with  Sang  in 
bmng  **  decidedly  hostile  to  the  barbarous"  manner  in  which  coopers  frequently 
cut  hoops  from  the  stools.  Under  the  idea  of  preventing  the  hoops  from  being 
split,  they  hack  the  rods  off  by  cutting  downwards  with  a  hand*bill ;  **  and 
tnus  the  under  part  left  upon  the  stool  is  split  into  many  pieces,  to  the 
manifost  injury  of  the  plant."  (/M.)  The  duration  of  willow  plantations 
grown  for  the  hoops  is  considerably  longer  than  when*  they  are  grown  for 
basket-making;  because,  in  consequence  of  the  stronger  shoots,  and  of  their 
remaining  on  the  Btocli  two  or  three  years,  greater  strength  is  thrown  into 
the  root. 

7%tf  Cuhmre  of  Wiilomg  fir  BatkeURodt.  Ahnost  idl  the  species  of  wiUows 
may  be  grown  for  this  purpose ;  but  some  are  greatly  preferable  to  others. 
The  most  vigorous-growing  basket  willow  is,  unouesdonably,  S,  viminalis ; 
and  it  is  also  the  sort  most  generally  cultivated  for  that  purpose.  It  has 
DO  disadvantage  that  we  are  aware  of,  except  that  In  cold  wet  seasons,  and 
in  a  mcMst  soil,  it  does  not  always  ripen  the  pomts  of  its  shoots.  S.  rubra, 
S.  Forbydfitf,  S.  decfptens,  and  S,  stipuliris  are  excellent  spedes,  of  less 
▼igorous  jirowth  than  S,  viminMis,  which  ripen  the  points  of  their  shoots 
perfectly  m  most  seasons.  The  best  of  these  is,  perhaps,  S.  Vorhj^na,  S. 
triindra  is  neariy  as  vigorous  as  S.  viminalis.  iS*.  H^ix,  S,  vitellhia, 
and  iSL  purpiirea  are  very  deshnble  species,  vrhere  small  tough  rods  are  re- 
ouired.  Various  other  sorts  might  be  mentioned ;  but  these  we  consider  as  bv 
nr  the  most  valuable.  The  soil  for  basket  willows  ought  to  be  deep,  well 
drained,  and  thoroughly  prepared ;  and  the  situation  ou^t  to  be  low,  level, 
and  naturally  moist;  and,  it  there  is  a  command  of  water  for  irrigation,  so 
mnch  the  better.  **  There  are  few  soils,**  Sang  observes,  ^  that  will  not  bear 
willows;  yet  some  situations  are  very  unfit  for  them.  Dry  and  exposed 
grounds,  peat  moss^  and  land  covered  with  standing;  water,  or  a  quagmire,  are 
not  at  ail  suitable.  Hollows,  the  soil  of  which  is  composed  of  rich,  soft, 
earthy  particles,  and  whidi  can  be  laid  dry,  are  the  most  eligible  for  converting 
into  osieries ;  and,  If  such  can  be  occasionally  soaked  with  water  during  the 
dry  months  in  summer,  the  situation  mav  be  considered  perfect.  Completely 
draining  the  site  of  a  basket  willow  plantation  is  the  first  step  towards  its 
formation,  and  the  ftrandation  of  its  prosperity,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  it.  Drains,  in  any  soil  which  is  to  be  occupied, 
with  a  permanent  crop  of  trees,  should  be  constructed  upon  principles  of 
durabihty.  If  the  drains  be  what  are  called  rubble  drains,  the  interstices  will 
soon  befilM  up  with  the  fibres  of  the  willow  roots,  which  ^ill  creep  down 
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to  ial^iba  the  oociag  wnter»  They  oo^^t,  therefore^  either  to  be  open  drauM, 
or  drains  built  on  th»  sides,  and  covered  over  with  fli^  to  prevent  their 
beiiig  ehoked  up  with  the  roots.  A  variety  of  cases  may,  however,  occur, 
where  it  will  be  imposaiUe  to  form  covered  drains ;  or  where,  perhaps,  the 
expense  might  operate  as  a  prohibition  to  doing  so  with  the  view  of  planting 
willows.  Iq  such  cases,  the  ground  may  be  formed  into  beds  of  a  less  or 
greater  size^  according  to  circumstances,  by  open  cuts,  or  drains,  of  a  sufficient 
width  and  depth  to  keep  the  soil  dry.  These  open  drains  will  require  to  be> 
deaaed  out  every  autumn  and  inpring ;  and  the  cleanings  may  be  scattered 
over  the  general  surface  of  the  beds.  In  preparing  ground  for  an  osier  plan* 
tatiott,  if  the  soil  be  poor,  it  should  be  as  well  dressed  with  dung  as  if  it  were 
intended  for  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barlev*  The  manure  most  proper  for  wiUowa 
is  stable  dung."  {Plant,  Kal,y  p.  526.)  8ang  "  tried  lime  as  a  manure  for 
willows,  but  found  the  twigs  much  fixed,  or  spotted,  with  a  sort  of  canker ;  and, 
in  attempting  to  bend  them,  they  readily  broke  over  at  the  cankered  place. 
Indeed,  if  a  plantation  of  osiers  be  foimed  previously  to  a  thorough  preparation 
of  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  the  saving  of  the  first  expense  will  be 
found  a  most  severe  loss  in  the  end,  by  the  diminution  of  the  crop  in  the  su&* 
ceediag  seasons*  In  no  case  should  a  phintation  of  willows  be  attempted, 
but  in  prepared  ground ;  except,  perhi^ps,  where  a  few  rows  may  be  intro* 
duced  upon  the  very  brink  of  a  river,  or  on  the  top  of  the  hanks  of  ditches, 
which  form,  in  many  instances,  the  Imrrier  of  the  waters,  where  the  soU  can 
scarcely  be  dug  or  otherwise  ameliorated.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  bdng 
good  management  than  planting  the  truncheons  in  grass  land»  and  allowing 
the  sward  to  remain  green  under,  or  among  the  crop*  Having  £xed  upon 
the  spot,  and  having  also  carefully  prepared  the  ground,  the  next  step  is  to 
procnre  plants.  These  should  be  of  the  last  year  s  wood,  or  of  shoots  of.  one 
year  old,  taken  from  the  under  end  of  wdl-ripened  shoots  of  good  siae, 
and  cut  in  a  slanting  direction,  with  a  sharp  kmfe ;  and  they  8h<Hdd  be  in 
lengths  of  \ft,  or  1  ft.  4  in.  Every  vigorous  shoot  will  afford  two  or  three 
plants.  The  upper  end,  as  far  as  it  appears  sof^  being  unripe,  should  be  di»* 
carded ;  because  such  wood  will  only  produce  weak  plants,  and  will  not 
make  such  good  roots  the  first  season,  as  the  firmer  parts  of  the  shoots  will 
do.  Pieces  of  two-years-old  shoots  of  the  same  length,  aud  cut  in  the  same 
manner,  may  also  be  used ;  but  these  are  more  expensive,  and  not  better  for 
the  puTfiose,  than  the  former.  The  distances  at  which  osiers  for  baskets  or 
wickerwork  ought  to  be  planted  are  18  in.  between  the  rows,  and  12  in.: 
apart  in  the  rows.  This  distance  will  not  be  too  thick  for  at  least  five  or  six 
years  ;  but,  afler  that  period,  every  alternate  plant  should  be  stubbed  up  | 
which  will  leave  those  remaining  at  2  ft.  apart  in  the  rows."  (IhitL,'p.  529.) 
**  Osier  plantations,*'  Sang  continues,  **  must  be  carefully  hoed  and  clamed 
every  year.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  raising  of  a  good  crop  of  twus, 
afler  due  preparation  of  the  soil,  than  keying  it  and  the  plants  clean.  Toe 
stools  should  be  carefully  attended  to  annually,  firom  the  first  year  of  pro> 
ducing  a  crop  of  twigs,  in  fMxler  to  keep  them  clear  of  rotten  stunms,  and  not 
to  allow  them  to  be  overcrowded  at  the  bottoms  of  the  shoots.  When  these 
have  become  too  numerous,  they  should  be  carefully  thinned  out,  and  ako  cut 
down,  leaving  only  an  eye  or  two  at  the  bottom  of  each,  until  they  be  dimi* 
nished  to  such  a  number  as  the  stool  is  capable  of  supporting  with  vigour 
throughout  the  season.  A  basket-maker  finds  more  service  from  one  shoot  of 
6  ft  or  8 ft.  in  length,  than  from  four  of  3ft.  in  length ;  and  one  of  the  ^at 
dimensions  will  not  exhaust  the  stool  or  the  land  ao  much  as  four  of  the 
others.  The  proper  season  for  cleaning  and  thinning  the  stocks  is  fiiom  the 
1st  of  March  to  the  middle  of  Apnl."  (Jbid^p.  6S0.)  The  rationale  of 
choosing  this  season  for  the  operation  of  cleaning  toe  plants  is^  that,  if  it  were 
performed  in  the  autumn,  the  germs  of  the  buds  existu^  at  the  base  of  the 
small  shoots  cleaned  off  would  swell  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  be 
liable  to  throw  out  shoots  in  the  following  spring ;  whereas,  by  deUying  the 
catting  off  of  these  till  the  sap  is  in  motioo^  the  ferms  reoiain  doniiaat»  the 
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whole  current  of  the  sap  bong  taken  up  by  the  buds  already  fully  formed. 
"The  cleaning  of  the  plants,"  Sang  continues,  ''is  done  with  a  sharp  knife;  and, 
if  it  has  been  regularly  attended  to  from  the  establishment  of  the  plantation, 
it  is  neither  troublesome  nor  expensive :  indeed,  this  care  is  necessary,  were 
it  only  for  keeping  the  plants  free  from  destructive  insects.  The  shoots 
should  not  be  cut  till  the  second  autumn  after  planting ;  for,  by  being  allowed 
to  remain  uncut  for  such  a  length  of  time,  the  stools  become  stronger  and  more 
able  to  produce  a  good  crop,  than  if  cut  at  an  earlier  period.  Indeed,  by  the 
third  autumn  after  planting,  under  the  above  management,  the  crop  will  be 
of  very  considerable  value."  {Ibid.,  p.  332.) 

Cutting,  The  proper  season  for  cutting  basket  willows  is  the  autumn, 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The  advantage  of  cutting  at  this 
season  is,  that  the  buds  which  are  left  to  produce  the  shoots  for  the  succeed- 
ing crop  immediately  begin  to  swell,  and  grow  in  strength  during  the  winter ; 
and,  consequently,  they  make  much  earlier  and  stronger  shoots  in  the  following 
spring.  Immediately  after  cutting  the  rods,  they  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  each 
generally  about  3  ft.  9  in.  in  girt,  and  if  they  are  not  intended  to  be  used  green, 
that  is  with  the  bark  on,  they  are  set  on  their  thick  ends  in  standing  water, 
to  the  depth  of  Sin.  or  4 in.  Here  they  remam  during  winter  and  spring, 
till  the  shoots  begin  to  sprout,  which  generally  happens,  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  about  the  end  of  February,  when  they  are  ready  to  be  peeled. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  osiers  are  cut  with  the  leaves  on,  in  which  case  they 
should  never  be  tied  up  in  bundles,  on  account  of  the  fermentation  that  would 
be  produced  by  binding  them  closely  together  in  that  state;  but  the  rods 
should  be  set  up  thinly  and  loosely  on  end,  their  tops  leaning  against  a  rod 
supported  on  two  props. 

In  Cambridgeshire,  when  a  basket-maker  purchases  green  rods,  he  measures 
the  bundles,  or  bolts,  as  they  are  termed,  by  a  band  an  ell  long  ^l^yard,  or 
3  ft.  9  in.) ;  which  band,  previously  to  tying  it  round  the  rods,  he  marks  at  the 
point  to  which  the  given  length  extends' :  with  this  he  binds  the  bundle  as  soon 
as  it  appears  large  enough  to  fill  the  band,  and  afterwards  completes  the  bundle 
by  pushing  under  the  band  as  many  rods  as  he  can.  For  this  purpose,  the  large 
rods  are  laid  aside,  from  their  filling  up  the^given  space  more  quickly  than  the 
smaller  ones ;  and  all  the  rods  must  be  laid  parallel  to  one  another  in  the 
bundle.  Three  bands  are  bound  round  each  bundle;  viz.  one  towards  each 
extremity,  and  the  third  in  the  middle.  The  one  nearest  the  lower  end,  which 
should  be  at  the  distance  of  1  ft.  6  in.  from  the  bottom,  is  the  measuring  band., 
In  forming  their  bundles,  basket-makers  tie  up  a  small  armful  (which  they  call  a 
calf),  ana  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  bundle,  so  that  the  ends 
extend  about  1  ft.  beyond  the  bottom,  and  tie  it  up  in  this  state.  By  lifting 
up  the  bundle  a  few  times,  and  letting  it  fall  on  its  base  to  the  ground,  the 
calf  is  driven  up,  and,  acting  as  a  wedge,  tightens  the  bundle.  A  machine 
called  a  dumb-boy,  made  of  wood  and  rope,  is  used  by  some  purchasers  for 
compressing  the  greatest  possible  number  of  rods  into  a  bundle.  Another 
machine,  cfdled  a  cow,  which  is  made  of  iron,  has  a  still  greater  power  of 
compression  than  the  dumb-boy.  The  usual  price  for  common  green  osiers, 
in  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk,  is  U,  6d.  per  bundle.  About  London,  the 
bundles  are  of  the  same  size,  and  the  price  varies  from  2s.  to  3s,  per  bundle. 

7%«  Operation  of  Petting  is  very  simple,  and  is  commonly  done  by  infinn  or 
old  men  or  women,  at  so  much  a  bundle.  The  apparatus  for  peeling  consists 
of  two  round  rods  of  iron,  nearly  ^  in.  thick,  1  ft.  4  in.  long,  and  tapering  a 
little  upwards,  welded  together,  at  the  one  end  which  is  sharpened,  so  that  the 
instrument  may  be  easily  thrust  down  into  the  ground.  When  the  instrument 
is  inserted  in  a  piece  of  firm  ground,  the  peeler  sits  down  opposite  to  it, 
takes  the  willow  rod  or  twig  in  his  right  hand  by  tiie  small  end,  and  puts  a 
foot  or  more  of  the  thick  end  into  the  instrument,  the  prongs  of  which  be 
presses  together  vdth  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  draws  the  willow 
towards  bun ;  by  which  operation  the  bark  will  at  once  be  separated  from  the 
wood :  the  MuaU  end  ia  then  treated  in  tlie  same  manner,  and  the  peeling  is 
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completed.  (Sang.)  Another  mode  is,  to  fix  n  plank  on  legs  at  a  convenient 
heignty  so  as  to  form  a  stool,  or  small  bench,  having  holes  bored  in  it  with  an 
inch  auger:  into  these  is  put  a  stick,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  cleft; 
and  through  this  clef\  the  willow  twigs  are  drawn,  to  separate  them  from  the 
bark,  in  the  same  manner  as  through  the  iron  rods.  (Mitch.  Dend.,  p.  60.) 
After  being  peeled,  the  rods  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time,  till  a 
proper  market  is  found  for  them.  It  may  be  useful  here  to  remark,  that 
osiers  in  the  peeled  state  will  keep  better  to  wait  a  market,  than  if  left  with 
the  bark  on ;  and  that  they  never  fail  to  produce  a  greater  return  in  the  peeled 
state,  after  paying  for  the  labour  of  peeling,  than  the^  do  when  sold  immediately 
after  they  are  cut  from  the  stools.  (Plant,  Kal,,  p.  534.) 

Whitened,  or  peeled,  rods  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  the  band  of  which  is  3  ft. 
6  in.  long,  and  sold,  about  London,  at  from  5x.  to7^  per  bolt,  or  bundle.  The 
rods  which  have  the  best  sale  in  the  London  market  are  those  of  S,  tridndra. 
Oreen  rods  are  sold  by  the  score  bolts,  and  whitened  rods  are  sold  by  the 
load  of  80  bolts.  In  Covent  Garden  Market,  in  and  around  which  there  are 
several  basket-makers,  the  rods  of  S.  viminAlis  are  by  far  the  largest  brought 
to  market;  and,  whether  with  or  without  the  bark  o;:,  to  them  is  exclusively 
applied  the  term  osiers.  All  the  other  kinds  of  willow  rods  are  exclusivelv 
termed  willows ;  and  those  most  frequently  exposed  for  sale,  with  the  bark 
on,  are  S.  decipiens  and  5.  triindra.  All  the  larger  baskets,  and  all  the  ham- 
pers, are  made  of  the  rods  of  S,  viminalis.  In  Germany,  and  also  freauently 
m  Scotland,  the  willows,  after  being  cut  and  tied  up  m  bolts,  are  staclced,  or 
kept  in  an  airy  shed ;  and,  when  the  bark  is  to  be  removed,  it  is  effected  by 
boiling  or  steaming  them.  The  rods,  thus  prepared,  are  considered  to  be 
rather  more  durable  than  when  the  bark  is  separated  in  consequence  of  the 
rising  of  the  sap ;  and  they  may  be  used  immediately  after  cutting,  instead  of 
remaining  in  a  useless  state  for  several  months. 

Basket^makmg,  in  the  commonest  form  of  the  manufacture,  is  a  very  simple 
openition ;  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe  it  was  formerly  understood  by  every 
country  labourer,  and  practised  by  him  for  himself  or  his  master,  as  it  still  is 
in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  other  countries  of  the  north.  In  Britain,  and  es- 
pecially in  Scotland,  it  was  the  custom,  some  years  ago,  for  every  gardener  to 
understand  basket^making,  and  it  generally  formed  a  part  of  his  occupation  in 
the  winter  evenines ;  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case  :  gardening  is  now  be- 
come a  more  intellectual  occupation,  and  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners 
are  obliged  to  spend  their  evenings,  and  every  spare  moment,  in  reading. 
Still,  we  think  that  every  gardener,  forester,  and  woodman  ought  to  know 
how  to  make  a  common  garden  basket,  and  more  especially  those  wicker- 
work  structures  which  are  now  in  very  general  use  for  the  protection  of  half- 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  when  young,  and  planted  out  in  the  open  garden. 
These  wicker  structures  are  formed  on  the  familiar  principle  ot  wattling  a 
hurdle  or  wickerwork  fence,  and,  therefore,  we  shall  not  enter  into  details 
respecting  them  in  this  place,  but  refer  our  readers  to  the  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  xiii., 
in  which  they  will  find  a  copious  article,  illustrated  by  engravings,  on  the 
fabrication  of  wickerwork  for  garden  purposes.  We  shall  here  confine  our- 
seJvea  to  giving  a  slight  outline  of  garden  basket  making,  as  practised  in  Scot- 
land and  Germany,  by  gardeners. 

Every  basket,  accoi^dmg  to  the  Scotch  and  German  mode  of  construction, 
conaiata  of  two  parts;  the  main  ribs,  or  principal  parts  of  the  framework 
of  the  structure ;  and  the  filling  in,  or  wattled  part,  or  web.  The  principal 
ribs,  in  common  baskets  of  a  roundish  form,  are  two :  a  vertical  rib,  or  hoop, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  destined  to  form  the  handle ;  and  a  horizontal 
hoop,  or  rim,  which  is  destined  to  support  all  the  subordinate  ribs,  on 
which  the  wands  are  wattled.  The  two  main  ribs  are  first  bent  to  the  re- 
quired form,  and  made  fast  at  their  extremities  by  nails  or  wire.  They 
are  then  joined  together  in  their  proper  position,  the  one  intersecting  the 
other ;  and  they  are  afVerwards  nailed  together,  or  tied  by  wire,  at  the  points 
of  intersection.    The  operation  of  wattling  is  next  commenced,  by  taking  the 
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small  end  of  a  wand,  and  passing  it  once  or  twice  round  the  cross  formed  by  the 
points  of  intersection ;  after  which  one,  or  perhaps  two,  secondary  ribs  are  in- 
troduced on  each  side  of  the  vertical  main  nb.  Tne  wattling  is  then  proceeded 
with  a  little  farther,  when  two  or  more  secondary  ribs  are  introduced ;  and 
this  process  is  continued  till  a  sufficient  number  of  subordinate  ribs  are  put 
in  to  support  the  wattling  of  the  entire  structure.  For  coarse  baskets, 
wattled  with  rods  having  the  bark  on,  the  distance  of  Sin.  or  4 in.  between 
the  subordinate  ribs,  at  the  widest  part,  will  be  sufficient ;  but  for  baskets 
made  of  peeled  rods,  even  of  the  largest  size,  4  in.  are  rather  too  much. 
When  the  form  of  the  basket  is  a  square  or  a  parallelogram,  exactly  the  same 
process  is  pursued ;  but  greater  care  and  skill  are  reauired  in  bending  both  the 
main  ribs  and  the  subordinate  ribs  to  the  required  forms.  To  fiunlitate  this, 
the  rods  which  are  to  form  the  main  ribs,  and  also  those  for  the  secondary 
ribs,  are  split  up  the  middle ;  and,  to  render  it  easier  to  bend  them,  they  are 
steeped  for  some  hours  in  cold  water.  The  rods  intended  for  the  subordmate 
ribs  are  sometimes  split  into  four  parts ;  and,  in  bending  both  the  main  and 
the  subordinate  ribs,  the  pith  is  always  kept  inwards,  so  that  the  outer  aide 
presents  a  smooth  surface.  When  the  roas  are  to  be  split  in  two,  a  common 
knife  is  made  use  of;  but  when  they  are  to  be  split  into  three  or  more  parts, 
a  piece  of  hard  wood,  7  in.  or  8  in.  long,  and  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  cut 
so  as  to  present  three  or  four  sharp  edges  radiating  from  its  centre,  called 
a  cleaver,  is  made  use  of.  The  knife  bring  entered  at  the  thick  end  of  the  rod, 
so  as  to  split  it  into  three  or  four  parts  tor  the  length  of  1  in.,  the  split  part  is 
entered  on  the  cleaver,  and  drawn  against  it  till  the  whole  rod  is  split  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  This  process  is  more  simple,  rapid,  and  easy  in  the 
execution,  than  in  the  description. 

Another  Scotch  mode  of  forming  baskets  and  small  hampers  is,  by  com- 
mencing at  the  centre  of  what  is  to  form  the  bottom,  and  working  from  that 
outwards,  and,  after  the  bottom  is  completed,  upwards.  In  proceeding 
according  to  this  mode,  two  ribs,  or  larger  wands,  are  laid  on  the  floor,  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  one  or  two  small  wands  are  woven  round 
them,  as  a  nucleus  in  which  to  insert  the  end  of  other  ribs.  These  ribs, 
it  is  evident,  may  be  increased  in  number,  and  extended  in  direction,  at  plea- 
sure, so  as  either  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  basket  circular,  oval,  or  nght- 
angled.  When  the  work  is  completed  as  far  as  the  sides,  the  ribs  are 
turned  upwards,  and  the  work  continued  in  a  perpendicular  direction  as  high 
as  required ;  when  a  horizontal  rod,  or  rim,  can  be  introduced,  and  made 
fast  to  the  upright  rods  by  wattling.  If  a  handle  is  wanted,  it  can  readily 
be  added. 

The  English  mode  of  basket-making,  which  is  in  many  respects  easier  than 
the  Scotch  and  German  mode,  is  effected  by  means  of  willow  rods  of  one 
year's  growth  alone;  whereas  the  Scotch  mode  requires  the  addition  of  rods 
of  two  years'  erowth  for  the  handles,  rims,  and  ribs ;  and,  in  the  case  of  all 
baskets  intended  to  be  tolerably  strong,  of  rods,  for  these  purposes,  of  a  tough 
and  more  durable  kind  of  wood,  such  as  ash,  oak,  hazel,  &c.  By  the  English 
mode,  the  workman  begins  on  the  floor,  on  which  he  lays  two,  three,  or  more 
rods,  but  commonly  three,  parallel  to  and  touching  each  other,  and  cut  to  the 
length  of  the  diameter  of  tne  bottom  of  the  basket.  On  these  three  rods  are 
placed  other  three,  parallel  to  and  touching  each  other  at  right  angles,  cut  also 
to  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  The  operator  now 
puts  his  foot  on  the  centre  of  intersection  of  the  six  rods,  and  begins  to  make 
the  rods  fast  there,  by  interweaving,  or  wattling,  round  them,  with  small  rods. 
As  he  proceeds  with  his  interweavmg,  he  frequentlv  turns  round  the  skeleton 
bottom,  under  his  foot,  spreading  out  the  rods  which  form  the  ribs,  so  that 
their  extremities,  after  two  or  three  courses  of  wands  have  been  woven  in, 
are  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  in  the  circumference  of  what  is  to  form 
the  bottom  of  the  basket,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  weaving  being 
carried  on  to  the  full  extent  of  the  bottom,  the  latter  is  now  turned  upside 
down,  and,  the  points  of  the  radiating  ribs  being  cut  off,  a  willow  rod  is  inserted 
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uprsht  poRition  by  being  bound  slightly  together  at  their  upper  {.._ 

Roda  are  now  interwoven  between  these  upright  rods,  u  hign  u  required  for 
the  depth  of  the  basket ;  after  which  the  rods  are  loosenol  at  the  top,  and 
tb^endsbrought  down  and  plaited  into  an  edge  or  brim,  which,  as  we  have  be- 
fore obaored  with  reeird  to  splitting  the  willows,  is  an  operation  much  more 
easily'  aad  rapidly  penormed  Uien  described.  A  small  round  basket  or  ham- 
per u  now  produced,  like  those  in  which  potatoes  are  exposed  fu*  sale  in  the 
London  markets,  and  to  this  a  handle  may  be  added  by  inserting  in  the  inter- 
woven part  of  the  sides  two  or  three  rods  close  together,  at  oppoute  points 
of  the  run,  pushing  them  down  to  near  the  bottom,  and  plaiting  their  upper 
ends  together  so  as  tofbnn  a  handle.  A  handle  is  bIbo  sometimes  made  by 
forcing  down  the  raids  of  a  thick  rod,  in  the  woven  work,  before  the  rim  is 
completed ;  and  plaiting  round  it  two  or  more  of  the  ends  of  the  rods  which 
form  the  ribs  from  each  side.  The  durabilitv  of  the  Scotch  basket  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  Gngli^  one ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  du- 
rability of  the  handle  and  ribs,  but,  in  the  case  of  peeled  rods,  by  the  bark 
being  loosened  by  boiling,  instead  of  by  the  rising  of  the  sap. 

Both  modes  of  basket-making  will  readily  be  understood  fnm  the  follow- 
ing figures ;  — 


Pig.  1S77.  shows  the  handle  and  rim  of  the  commonest  fonn  of  Scotch 
basket,  made  fast  at  the  points  of  interaecdon. 

Fig.  1 276.  shows  the  same  Aeleton,  with  the  ribs  of  one  side  added,  and 
the  wattling,  or  woven  work,  commenced. 
1S79 


Pig.  I  £79.  shows  the  commencement  of  the  English  mode  of  basket-making ; 
in  winch  a  represents  the  nx  rods  that  are  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 
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Uid  down   croning  each  otfaer  at  rifht  aodes ;  and  i  the  Kcond  itage,  in 
which  the  rods  are  maik  fast  bv  the  comiacnccinent  of  Uie  wc»¥ii^  process. 

Flgi.  IS80.  and  ISfi).  showtbe  progress  ofwesTii^  the  bottoni;  the laller 
being  iriiat  ulrimaldT  beconies  the  uoder  side,  and  the   fonner  tbe  upper 


F^.  1 282.  shows  the  bottom  complete,  the  under  side  of  it  being  uppermoM. 
Fig.  tS83.  shows  the  bottom  turned  upside  down,  tbe  points  oT  some  of 


^■}   .  . 

the  radating  ribs  cut  off;  some  of  the  rods 
which  are  to  fbnn  the  side  ribs  inserted; 
and  the  side  weaving  commenced,  as  indi- 
cated b;  the  four  rods  at  r. 

Fig.  1 284.  shows  the  bssliet  nearl j  completed, 
with  part  of  the  rim  finished,  and  the  rod  on 
which  the  handJe  is  to  be  placed  inserted. 

Fig.  12S5.  shows  the  rtm  completed,  and 
part  of  the  handle  plaited. 

These  details  wUI  be  suCBcieot  to  enaUe 
every  gardener  or  woodman  tcTform  a  comnwn 


coarse  basket,  which,  we  thmk,  b  all  that,  in 
the  preKnt  state  of  the  division  of  labour,  can 
be  required  of  him.  Those  who  are  desirous 
of  fiutber  information  on  this  But^ect  may 
consult  our  article  already  referred  to,  in  the 
Gord.  Mag.,  toI.  siii.,  or  the  Encyciopadia 
Bntannica,  ed.  1836;  or,  if  they  hare  an  op- 
portunity, spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  manu- 
hctoTT  of  an  extensive  basket-maker. 

&ukets  made  of  peeled  rods,  when  com* 
pleted,  are  washed  with  clean  water,  and  after- 
wards put  into  a  close  room,  and  bleached  by 
the  vapour  of  sulphur.  A  small  iron  vessel 
is  made  red^^iot,  and  set  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  which  is  filled  with  baskets  piled  up  all 
round  the  aides  of  (he  room.     A  lump  of 
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Hilpbur  (]  t  lb.  is  EufficiL-nt  Tor  a  room  10  ft.  on  ererj  aide,  and  10  ft.  high) 
ii  then  dropped  into  the  iron  vessel,  and  the  operator  instantly  leaver  the 
room,  Bfautdng  it  close,  and  leaving  it  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  generally 
■II  night.  The  chemical  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  sulphureous 
gas  generated  operatoi  haa  not,  we  are  informed  hy  chemists,  been  yet  sa- 
lis&norilr  given.  Some  kinds  of  osiers  whiten  much  better  than  others. 
One  of  th«  Dest  for  thb  purpose  is  S.  amygd&lina;  next,  S.  tri&ndro,  and 
S.  dedpiens  ;  and  the  worst  is  S.  Forbyona,  the  rods  of  which  cannot  be 
whitened  at  all. 

Profit  of  a  Plantation  ofOttert  fir  Wickerwork  or  Batkelwork. —  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  great  profit  to  be  obtained  from  a  plantation  of  willows  for 
hoopa  or  baaket-making ;  on  which,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  it  mav  be  observed, 
that  estraordinary  care,  in  the  case  of  any  crop  whatever,  will  be  attended 
mth  extraordinary  produce ;  and  that,  wherever  there  is  extraordinary  profit 
without  extraotdiniiry  care,  there  must  be  extraordinary  risk.    This  last  is 


the  ease  with  willow  plantations,  in  common  with  those  of  the  hop,  of  rape 

fbraeed,  am' 

a  iniantitj  o: 

make  a  net  profit  of  10/.  per  acre ;  for  the  plants  are  very  subject  to  the 


fbr  seed,  and  of  various  other  crops.      Hitchett  qumntly  remarks  that,  where 
'  y  of  land  ii  planted  with  basket  willows,  "a  man  will  do  well  t 


depredatioiis  of  insects."  In  the  Thmtactiom  of  the  Society  for  tiie  EtKOurage- 
ment  o/Artt,vol.  xxiii.,  for  1805,  an  account  is  ^ven  of  a  plantation  of  seven 
acre*,  made  in  the  fen  lands  of  Ely,  fi-om  which  we  extract  the  following 
details  ;  —  The  land  was  cast  into  beds  12  ft.  wide,  and  raised  IS  in.  higher 
than  the  general  surfiue,  by  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  intervening  open  dwins. 
Fourteen  thousand  sets  were  planted  per  acre,  and  the  fbllowuig  is  an  account 
of  the  result: — 
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CirtttBf  llw  iDdL  ^  S(.  pa  ««(•  taa 
tlmt-tWi^^     -       -       - 


Nitrnflt  sua 

The  addhknial  eipcnoe  of  peelinc  would  be  About  il,  pv  acre;  but  the  rods 
peeled  would  have  sold  at  a  much  ni^ter  price  in  propoitioii. 

Id  vol.  xxiv.  of  the  tame  work,  an  account  it  given  of  a  willow  plaatBtion 
in  8uSblk,  in  which  tfaa  ground  wtu  ploughed  «im  harrowed  ;  the  eipenie  of 
which,  and  of  plantbg  the  seta,  was  21.  2t.  pa  acre ;  and  the  aumbef  of  aeta 
pbated  was  13,000  per  acre,  which  coat  lOl.  Hie  price  of  cutlingi  of  oaiera, 
in  Cambridgeahire,  in  IS20,  wai,  for  S.  viminiilia,  Bt.  per  thousand,  and  for  the 
leu  common  kinds,  \0t.  or  I2t.  per  thousand.  Sang  mentions  inferior  toils  in 
Scotland,  which  have  produced  from  25/.  to  301.  per  acre  for  several  yt»n  in 
succession ;  the  annual  expense  of  cleaning  being  from  SAi.  to  35t.  per  aa«, 
exclusive  of  cutting,  rent,  mterest  of  prime  coot,  and  other  cbargea. 

CwlhreoflAe  WUtoui for  Hedge: — The  best  kinds  of  willowt  for  hedges  are 
those  which  belong  to  S.  ciprea,  because  the  jroung  shoots  of  these  kinds  are 
moat  rigid,  and  are  certain  of  annually  ripening  their  wood;  while  the  catkin* 
are  the  most  valuable  of  all  others  for  bees;  and  the  clippiogSt  or  trimmings, 
which  should  be  cut  off  in  August  or  Sepeember,  are  the  most  valuable  of 
willow  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.  Add,  also,  that  this  spedes  of  willow  ia 
one  of  the  most  durable  and  woody  kuida,  and  that  when  the  hedge  is  cut 
down  it  will  reproduce  itself  the  nme  season ;  nnd,  with  a  little  assistance 
from  art,  become  a  fence  the  season  following. 

Fence*  <^  the  WiBow  are,  in  some 
cuea,fwmed  by  inserting  rods  of  two 
years'  growth,  such  as  are  used  for 
making  hoops,  reduced  to  the  length 
of  6  ft. ;  and  1  ft.  or  1  ft.  6  in.  bemg     * 
inserted  in  the  soil,  a  fence  is  at  once 
produced  4  ft.  6  in.  in  height.  These    ^ 
rods  may  either  be  uuerted  in  a  ver-    -^ 
tical  direction  parallel  to  each  other, 

andein.  or  Bin.  asunder,  u  in  ^.  1887.  a;  m  a  sloping  direction  parallel  to 
each  other,  as  tn  Jig.  1S67,  b ;  or  crossing  each  other  at  ri^t  angles,  as  in 
fig.  I£8S.     In  the  latter  case,  the  rods  require,  in  «der  to  make  a  fence 


5  ft.  6  in.  high,  to  be  cut  to  the  length  of  7  ft.  or  B  ft. ;  but  a  fence  so  formed 
has  thn  advantage,  that  the  rods  may  be  much  larlher  mart  than  when  they 
•re  placed  either  vertically  or  sloping,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  In  the  two  Istter 
cases,  alio,  a  top  rod,  or  rail,  is  required  to  unite  the  ends  of  the  parallel  rod*: 
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but  this  horizontal  rod  may  be  dispensed  with  where  the  rods  are  planted 
croBsiD^  each  other ;  as,  when  that  is  the  case,  each  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a 
single  tie  at  any  point  of  intersection  near  the  top  of  the  fence.  The  advantage 
of  placing  the  rods  either  sloping  or  intersecting  is,  that  they  push  equally 
throu^out ;  whereas,  when  plac^  perpendicularly,  they  push  cnid9y  at  the 
summit,  llie  durability  of  fences  of  this  description  depends  entirely  on  their 
management;  on  suffenng  no  one  rod,  or  plant,  to  grow  more  vigorously  th«n 
another ;  and  cutting  the  hedge  regularly  every  year,  either  in  summer  tor  tiie 
leaves  as  fodder,  or  in  November  for  the  twigs  for  basket-making ;  and  in 
keeping  the  base  of  the  hedge  at  least  twice  the  width  of  the  top. 

CuUttre  of  WUloun  as  ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs,  It  is  almost  needless  to 
repeat  what  we  have  before  stated  on  the  subject  of  rendering  trees  and  shrubs 
other  gardenesque,  or  picturesque,  according  to  the  character  of  the  scene  in 
which  they  are  to  be  placed.  As  gardenesque  objects,  all  the  shrubs,  as  well 
as  the  trees,  will  have  most  efiect  when  trained  to  a  single  stem,  if  only  to  the 
height  of  8  ft.  or  3  ft.  This  alone  gives  them  the  character  of  art.  All  the 
trailing  sorts,  such  as  S,  herbacea,  S»  reticulata,  &c.,  to  be  truly  gardenesque, 
ought  to  be  grafted  standard  huh,  for  the  same  reason.  For  picturesque 
decoration  in  artificial  scenery,  all  the  upright  shrubby  and  tree  willows  may 
be  scattered  or  grouped  along  the  margin  of  water;  and  all  the  creeping  or 
trailing  kinds  placed  on  rockwork,  and  left  to  tsJce  their  natural  shapes. 
Such  species  ot  willow  as  iSi.  pent&ndra,  jS^.  li^cida,  and  one  or  two  others, 
from  having  little  of  the  aspect  common  to  the  willow  family,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  forms  not  being  associated  with  the  idea  of  moist  soil  or  water, 
may  be  placed  near  a  house,  or  in  a  shrubbery  or  flower-garden,  on  account 
of  their  fragrance  and  early  blossoms :  but  thut  cannot  be  recommended  with 
respect  to  willows  in  general,  which  always  convey  the  idea  of  the  vicinity  of 
water,  or  of  marshy  ground. 

A  Sctictwn  is  the  only  scene  in  which  a  complete  collection  of  willows  can 
be  displayed  to  advantage ;  because,  as  we  have  already  observed,  willows  are 
not  trees  that  will  associate  well  with  any  other  kinds.  We  would  by  no 
means  recommend  a  salictum  to  be  formed  along  the  margin  of  water  where 
the  plants  can  be  seen  only  on  one  side ;  unless,  indeed,  the  otyect  were  to  form 
picturesque  scenery.  In  this  case,  the  plants  may  be  grouped  in  various  ways ; 
some  on  the  margin  of  water,  others  on  the  open  lawn,  and  some  on  rocks, 
banks,  and  stony  places.  A  salictum  where  the  object  is  to  preserve  as  much 
as  possible  the  indigenous  characters  of  the  kinds,  ought  to  contain  various 
surfaces  and  kinds  of  soil;  and  be  wholly  aquatic  in  some  places,  and  rocky, 
ffravelly^  sandy,  or  arid,  in  others.  Such  a  salictum  is  admirably  adapted  for 
billy  countries;  and,  as  almost  all  the  willows  are  natives  of  cold  climates, 
a  salictum  of  this  kind  would  be  a  scene  particularly  suitable  for  the 
north  of  Scotland.  A  gardenesque  salictum  is  that  which  would  produce 
most  effect  in  a  fertile  and  level  country ;  and,  if  water  is  at  command,  it  may 
other  be  conducted  in  drains  under  the  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  u'rigation 
at  pleasure;  or  it  may  appear  in  a  canal,  surrounding  the  salictum,  and  assum- 
ing a  gardenesque  or  artistical  form ;  or  in  a  geometrical  or  gardenesque  pond 
in  the  centre.  In  such  a  salictum,  all  the  plants  ought  to  be  placed  singly, 
with  an  ample  space  between  them  to  allow  each  to  attain  its  natural  size  and 
shape.  The  creeping  and  trailmg  sorts  ought  also  to^  be  planted  singly,  and 
allowed  free  space  to  extend  themselves  on  ever^  side;  because,  here,  the 
object  being  more  to  display  botanical  character  m  a  gardenesque  manner 
than  to  exhibit  the  curious  gardenesoue,  it  would  hardly  be  proper  to  graft 
the  creq>ing  and  trailing  sorts  standard  high,  so  as  to  make  trees  totally 
different  from  any  ever  seen  in  nature. 

As  all  the  species  of  jS&lix  flower  in  early  spring,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  as  the  flowers  are,  in  the  daytime  when 
the  son  shines,  covered  with  bees,  the  salictum  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
and  inviting  of  garden  scenes  after  the  gloom  of  winter  has  passed  away. 
For  tbia  reason,  it  is  desirable  that  the  soil  of  the  salictum  should  be  dry  at 
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that  season,  in  order  that  the  walks  may  be  used  without  the  risk  of  clamping 
the  feet.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  when  it  can  be  accomplished,  the  salictum 
should  not  be  at  any  great  distance  from  the  shrubbery  or  the  flower-garden. 
Let  us  suppose  a  collection  of  a  hundred  sorts  of  willows,  planted  in  good 
soil,  with  sufficient  room  to  assume  their  natural  sizes  and  shapes ;  that  the 
plants  have  been  ten  years  planted  ;  and  that  they  are  all  in  flower,  or  coming 
mto  flower;  and  we  shall  readily  imagine  that  a  scene  of  so  much  of  a  particular 
kind  of  beauty  and  splendour  has  never  yet  been  presented  to  the  botanist  or  the 
lover  of  gardening.  For  such  a  salictum,  two  or  three  acres  would  be  requisite; 
but  these,  we  should  think,  might  easily  be  spared  in  the  parks  of  wealthy  pro- 
prietors in  England,  or  in  the  grounds  of  gentlemen  having  residences  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Wales  and  Scotland. 

Accidents,  Diseases^  and  Insects,  The  willow  is  subject  to  few  accidents  or 
diseases;  but  it  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  many  insects.  S^alix  fragtiis 
Mathew  states  to  be  subjinrt,  in  ScotUnd,  to  a  disease  similar  to  what  the 
canker  is  in  the  apple  tree.  This  disease,  he  says,  is  generally  conceDtrated  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  bark  and  album  urn  of  the  trunk;  a  portion  of  the  branches  above 
which  withers,  and  the  uppermost  boughs,  after  a  time,  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  stages  head  and  horns;  which,  fi>om  the  indestructibility  of  these  dead 
branches,  the  tree  retains  for  many  years ;  and  hence  the  name  of  stag's-head 
osier,  which  is  applied  to  this  species.  This  disease,  and  other  causes,  espe- 
cially in  old  trees,  give  rise  to  rottenness  in  the  trunk ;  which,  in  the  willow, 
from  its  being  comparatively  a  short-lived  tree,  takes  place,  more  especially  in 
wet  soUs,  much  sooner  than  in  most  other  species.  BIr.  Sang  mentions  (iTo/., 
p.  527.),  that  he  found  lime  produce  canker  in  the  twigs  of  basket  willows ; 
so  that,  when  he  attempted  to  bend  them,  they  broke  short  off  at  the  cankered 
place.  (See  p.  1469.) 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  insects  injurious  to  willows  is  given  by  Bfr. Wil- 
liam Curtis,  in  vol.  L  of  the  Linncean  Transactions^  published  in  1 79 1 .  This  article 
we  consider  so  interesting  and  instructive,  that  we  shall  here  give  it  almost  entire. 
It  was  read  before  the  Linnsean  Society  in  November,  1788: — "  Several  species 
of  willow,  particularly  three  of  the  most  useful  and  ornamental,  the  &  &Iba, 
the  5.  fr&gilis,  and  the  S.  babyl6nica,  are  well  known  to  be  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  numerous  insects,  and  of  the  larvae  of  the  C6ssus  lignip^rda 
(already  described  as  attacking  the  elm,  see  p.  1386.)  in  particular,  which  feed 
on  the  substance  of  the  wood,  and  prove  uncommonly  destructive  to  the 
latter  species ;  for,  as  the  larvae  in  each  tree  are  generally  numerous,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  ^ears  they  destroy  so  much  of  the  trunk,  that  tiie  first 
violent  gale  of  wmd  blows  down  the  tree.  So  infested  are  the  weeping 
willows,  in  many  nurseries,  with  these  insects,  that  scarcely  one  in  ten  can  be 
selected  (ree  from  them.'*  The  willows  are  infested,  also,  in  the  same  wav  by 
the  larvae  of  the  Cbr&mbyx  moschatus ;  and  also  by  those  of  a  species  of  the 
6^urculi6nid«,  which  was  little  suspected  of  committing  similar  depredations, 
but  which,  in  proportion  to  its  sixe,  is  no  less  destructive  than  those  of  the 
C'crimbyx  and  Cossus.  The  larvae  of  a  species  of  Nitfdula  [iSSlpha  L,]  are 
also  found  to  be  injurious  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  above  named. 

In  the  b^ginnine  of  June,  1780,  Mr.  Curtis  observed  a  young  tree  of  the 
iS&lix  viminmis,  which  had  been  planted  in  his  garden  two  years,  and  which 
was  about  6  in.  in  diameter,  throwing  out  from  various  parts  of  its  trunk 
a  substance  somewhat  resembling  sawdust,  which  fell  at  its  base  in  no  incon- 
siderable quantity.  This  substance,  on  a  closer  examination,  was  found  to 
proceed  from  holes  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  penetrating  deeoly  into  the 
substance  of  the  wood,  obliquely  upwards  and  downwards.  On  its  first 
coming  out,  it  appeared  of  the  colour  of  the  wood,  and  was  moist;  and  as  it 
prew  dry  it  became  oi  a  browner  colour.  The  whole  of  the  trunk  where  this 
mterual  operation  was  going  forward  emitted  a  smell  somewhat  like  beer  in  a 
state  of  fermentation ;  auod  various  insects,  allured  thereby,  settled  on  the  tree, 
and  seemed  eagerly  to  imbibe  nourishment  from  it :  among  others,  the  Van^sas 
Atalautu,  Cetonia  aurata,  A)p\&  meUSfica,  Ouitharis  [Tc^hcms]  llvida,  with 
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various  species  of  MdscWf  were  freq[uent  attendants.    On  the  10th  of  June, 
Mr.  Curtis  took  the  Cerirabyx  nioschatus  on  the  trunk,  but  saw  only  one. 

**  These  extraordinary  appearances,"  Mr.  Curtis  continues,  **  strangely  ex- 
cited my  curiosity;  I  therefore  often  visited  the  tree,  and,  on  minutely 
examining  its  bark,  I  discovered  several  small  coleopterous  insects  in  its 
crevices,  which  at  first,  from  their  great  similitude,  I  mistook  for  the  Ciraex 
lectul^ffius :  a  more  close  inspection,  however,  soon  convinced  me  that  it  was 
5Upha  grisea  [Nitidula  grisea  Fab.,  ^c»].  On  examining  the  sawdust-like 
substance  in  its  moist  and  fermenting  state,  I  discovered  many  small  larvae 
feeding  amongst  it,  which,  when  fully  grown,  were  about  a  barleycorn  in 
length ;  the  body  somewhat  flattened,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  having  6  fore 
feet  and  2  hind  ones ;  the  head  of  a  brightish  brown  colour,  furnished  with 
two  jaws ;  each  joint  of  the  body  projecting  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
juod  of  serrated  appearance ;  the  neck  of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  with  two 
or  more  rows  of  small  dots  running  therefrom  down  the  back  to  the  tail,  which 
was  terminated  by  four  small  setas,  turning  a  little  upwards,  the  two  lowermost 
by  much  the  longest.  The  larvae  were  generally  found  in  considerable  numbers 
together,  and,  on  being  disturbed,  ran  pretty  briskly.  From  their  size,  and 
other  concurring  circumstances,  I  had  no  doubt  but  they  were  the  larvae  of 
the  iSUpha  grisea,  feeding  on  the 

spoils  of  the  tree's  grand  internal         ^^Ff^  ^^^ 

enemy,  Cdssus  Lignip^rda."  Mr. 
Curtis,  being  determined  to  get 
a  siffht  of  the  N.  grisea,  with  a 
hatchet  chopped  out  a  piece  of 
the  tree,  sufficient  for  the  disco- 
very ;  when  the  large  ma^ots  re- 
presented in  fig,  1288.  at  a,  6,  were 
found  in  perpendicularly  cylin- 
drical cavities,  corroding  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wood :  they  were 
about  twice  or  thrice  as  large  as  the  maggot  of  the  hazel  nut,  and  very  much 
resembling  it  in  shape ;  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  gross  body,  apparently 
without  any  1^,  having  a  shining  head  of  a  chestnut  colour,  armed  with 
strong  jaws. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  cutting  out  a  piece  more  of  the  tree,  Mr.  Curtis  ''  dis- 
covered several  iSllphae  [Nitidulse]  as  represented  in j^.  1289.;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  found  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  the  Curcikuo  [Cryptorhynchus //%.] 
lapathi  (fig.  1288.  d,  e) ;  and,  on  cutting  further  into  the  tree,  found  the  same 
species  just  broken  forth  from  its  pupa(c).'*  Mr.  Curtis  "was  then  satisfied 
that  all  the  mischief  which  had  been  done  to  the  tree  was  effected  by  this  spe- 
cies of  C7urculi6nidae,"  viz.  C,  l&pathi  (</,  e) ;  and  which  he  *'  had  some  years 
bdbre  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  leaves  of  the  same  species  of  5klix," 
viz.  S.  viminalis.  Havins  succeeded  in  discovering  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  the  history  of  this  insect,  Mr.  Curtis  was  not  a  little  anxious  to 
find  the  Nitldula  in  its  pupa  state ;  and,  after  searching  for  it  in  vain  on,  and 
under,  the  bark  of  the  tree,  "  I  found,"  he  sa}  s,  "  plenty  of  them  under  the 
surfiice  of  the  ground,  among  the  moist  earth  and  sawdust,  and  several,  also, 
of  the  same  insect  in  its  perfect  state.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  in 
what  manner  the  female  Curculio  l^athi  deposited  her  eggs :  most  probably 
they  are  laid  under  the  bark  at  first,  or  in  some  crack  or  crevice  of  the  tree, 
ariainff  firom  an  iiyur^ ;  at  least,  that  is  the  mode  in  which  the  female  C6s- 
sus  Lignip^rda  deposits  its  eggs,  and  to  prevent  which,  we  cannot  be  too  much 
on  our  guard ;  for,  if  the  iSrsBd  have  once  entered  the  tree,  we  shall  in  vain 
seek  a  remedy.  If  the  tree,  therefore,  sustain  any  ii\jury  from  lopping,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  a  piece  of  canvass,  spread  over  with  some  adhesive 
resinous  substance,  should  be  applied  to  the  wound ;  or  the  nurseryman  may 
find  his  account  in  matting  over  the  bodies  of  his  young  trees  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  when  the  moth  comes  out  of  its  chrysalis ;  or, 
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pectiapa,  brushiog  them  over  at  that  period  with  some  co«l  tar  "  may,  by 

II     -■■■-'■"  •■nown  to  be  ofiensive  to  bU  insect*,  deter  any  from       " 

«  daya  or  weeks,    luj^.  ie89.,/ahowa  tbebm. 


•mell,  which  U  l^owo  to  be  ofiensive  to  all  iiuecta,  deter  any  frotn  aettliw  on 
,u.. r- .. 1..     ,_,_.^„    ,_,. .         ofMitflula 


^•ea;  f,  one  of  the  aainelarvieiiiapiii&ed;  A,  thepupaof  theNttfdulagriaea; 
I,  the  pupa  magtiified ;  i,  the  perfect  lOBects;  and  /,  the  perfect  insect  magnifint. 
{IJh.  Trmu.,  vol.  i.  p.  89.) 

Cryptorh^chus  Upathi  is  eiceedbgly  abundant  In  the  osier  beds  near 
Bamea  and  Hortlake.  In  the  perfect  state,  it  is  very  alumsh,  remaining 
nearly  stationary  upon  the  leaves  and  slender  twigs,  to  wRich  it  attaches 
itseUvery  firmly,  by  means  ofits  broad  cushioned  tarsi,  and  probably,  also,  by 
the  bent  hook  at  the  extremity  of  the  tibie.  Several  interesting  partimtara 
arc  recorded  relative  to  this  species  in  Howitt's  Boot  of  lie  Sauont,  In 
the  late  Mr.  Haworth's  Rtmew  of  Enlomoiogy,  published  in  the  fir«  part 
of  the  old  Entomological  Sodelv't  TVan/ocfKnu,  is  given  an  extract  ham  the 
AihmoleoH  Appen&r  to  Ray's  Hitloria  Inicetonm,  relative  to  the  "  Curcillio 
Upathi  of  LinnasuB,  the  ancient  spelUng  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
Gursulio ;  which  species  was  selected  for  two  reasons ;  "  the  one,  because  it  is 
a  wdl-known  insect;  and  the  other,  because,  according  to  this  ingenious  author, 
it  possesses,  though  feebly,  the  faculty  of  voice;  which  is  a  piece  oftnrorm*- 
tion  for  which  I  am  atto^ther  indebted  to  this  tract."  "  LaceasitUs  rocem 
qutenilam  dedit."  The  sound  here  alluded  to  is  produced  by  the  (riction 
of  the  hollowed  base  of  the  thorax  against  the  elevated  front  of  the  elytra. 

His  insert,  which  b  the  (Turcilbo  Upathi  of  Linnsus  {^Syit.  Kat.,'^,  608> 
80. ;  RhynchK'nus  Idpathi  of  FBbridus,5^I.  BUutk.,  il.  Me.,  ind  ayllenhBll 
and  the  Cryptotliynchus  lipathi  of  Illigerand  Stephens),  varies  in  length  fVom 
}  in.  to  1  in.  It  u  of  an  opaque  dirty  black  colour,  with  the  sidee  of  the  thar»i, 
and  the  base  and  apical  portion  of  the  elytra  clothed  with  white  scales  ;  the 
thorax  and  elytra  being  also  ornamented  with  minute  tufts  of  bladi  scales. 
It  feeds,  also,  upon  the  alders  and  sharp  AoA  {Riaaet  acittus),  according 
to  Gylleijiall.  Kirby  and  Spenee,  however,  appear  to  doubt  the  coweetness 
of  this  last  hatntst,  considering  the  name  Unathi  to  have  been  given  to  the 
insect  by  mistake ;  observii^  that,  aa  "  docks  often  grow  under  willows,  the 
mistake  in  question  might  easily  have  happened."  (Inirod.  to  Enl.,  i.  p.  196. 

In  the  salictum  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford,  we  are  infermed  by  Mr. 
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Buter,  leTeral  of  the  nieriea  are  in  some  ■euou  Blmoat  entirely  destroyed 
b^the Cryptorh^ncbiu  Uipuhi.  Mr.Baxter,jnn.,informaiutbatthEBpedeBaf 
'"  tt  wtuch  areleut  iiyured  by  this  inaect  are,  the  S.  peDtindra,  S.  ded- 
I  _f__-  .r.      .>  .  -     ..     .       '■"-■-     8  is  partially 


rayed,  it  is  genemUy  found  infested  by  the  black  ant  (Formica  liilkindtu 
£a<r.),  which  is  found,  not  only  in  the  wooded  the  willow,  but  in  that  ofother 
decayed  trees,  even  in  houses,  living  on  the  decayed  rafters  and  wooden 
floors.  In  Kirby  aod  Spence's  Balomology,  these  uisects  are  desoril^ed  as  living 
in  sodetie^  and  "  maiun^  their  habitations  in  the  trunks  of  old  oak  or  willow 
trees,  gnawing  the  wood  into  numberless  stories,  more  or  less  horizontal,  the 
Miliiigs  and  floors  of  which  are  about  five  or  six  hnes  asunder,  black,  and  as 
thin  as  card;  sometimes  supported  by  vertical  partitions,  forming  an  infinity  of 
■partmetits,  which  commumcate  in  some  places  by  small  apertures ;  and  at 
otlicrs  b^  light,  cylindrical  pillars,  fiiroished  with  a  base  and  capital,  which  are 
arrayed  in  colonnades,  leavmga  cooununication  perfectly  (ree  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  itory."  (Sirbif  and  Spence'i  Jnlrod.,  Sec,  i.  p.  483.) 

By  &r  the  most  valuable  species  of  willow  in  English  woods,  as  already 
stated,  ia  S.  cikprea;  and  on  this  the  TrochUium  trabronifdrme,  or  lunar  hornet 
qthini,  feeds,  id  its  larra  state,  upon  the  livine  wood,  bv  boring  into  the  trunk, 
and  thus  <k>troying  the  tree.  An  account  ofthis  insect  has  been  communicated 


le  Magiaine  ofNatumi  Hidoty  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  of  which  we  give  the 

UowiiwMwtract:'  "'     ■    ■-  -..    .-  - .  ■ 

figure  of  the  Tro- 


&llowiiM;d>stract :_"  In  the  Tratuactioiu  oftiu  Limuea«So<:ielg,  vol.Ui.  tab.i. 


cEflium  crabront- 

under  the  name 
of  £^hiiu' crabro- 
nif6rinis,  is  pven 
initsthreesta^. 
Lewin,  the  wnter 
of  the  article 
pvea  it    as    his 


■tot    enter     the 

wood  till  the  second  year  of  its  own  age;'  and  he  states  as  a  reason,  that, 
'amiH^  all  the  numerous  larvK  he  has  found  from  June  to  November,  he 
oouU  perceive  but  a  slight  difference  in  size.  Possibly,  therefore,  (hey  may 
feed  on  the  tender  bark  of  the  sallow  root  the  fir^  year  tStei  they  are 
hatched.'"  This,  Mr.  Bree  thinks,  is  very  probably  the  case  i  for  he  adds  that 
he  ba*  not  observed  in  the  wood  any  perforations  of  a  very  small  size,  or 
such  as  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  by  caterpillars  newly 
hatched.  As  the  caterpillar  eats  its  way  upwanU  through  the  solid  wood,  a 
question  may  arise:  How  is  the  sphinx,  when  it  bursts  from  the  chrysalis, 
to  make  its  escape  out  of  the  wood  without  injury?  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, uistinct  directs  the  caterpillar,  before  it  changes  to  a  chrysalis,  to  turn 
its  head  dounmanti,  so  as  to  be  opposite  to  the  orifice,  which  aSbrds  a  ready 
exit  for  the  winged  insect.  A  portion  of  the  [tlate  iu  the  Lainaan  Traiuac- 
Uom  above  referred  to  is  copied  in  jfg.  1S90. ;  in  which  a  is  the  male  imago, 
or  perfect  insect ;  6,  the  female  imago :  andin^.l29i.;  inwhichcis  the  Um^ 
or  caterpillar,  in  its  proper  situation,  with  its  head  upwards,  in  the  act  of  feedit^ 
on  the  woodj  d,  the  pupa,  wth  its  head  downwards,  preparatory  to  its  exit; 
and  e,  the  web  closing  the  orifice  by  which  the  larva  had  entered,  and  by  which 
the  imaqo  must  come  ouL  Mr.  Bree  sent  us  the  butt  enda  of  three  young  willow 
trees,  woicfa  had  been  perforated  by  the  insect,  as  shown  by  a  view  of  tbeirenda 
given  in j^.  1292.  One  of  tliese,  on  being  split  up,  presented  the  appearance  of 
Jw.  IS98.  a ;  and,  as  it  did  not  then  include  the  case  of  the  pupa,  we  ccffidude 
&t  the  insect  tad  escaped.  The  insect  enters  the  stems,  which  it  perfbmtea 
near  Iheroot,  andeats  its  way  up  wards  for  several  inches,so[netimes  to  thelength 
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of  1  fi.  or  more.  Mr.  LewiD  tbinke  the 
caterpillHT  gencnillj'  confines  itself  to  the 
iiith  in  the  ceotre  of  the  stem ;  but  Mr. 
Bree  finds  the  pith  Bometimes  untouched, 
all  the  perforations  being  made  in  the 
solid  wood  between  the  pith  and  the 
baA.  Being  an  internal  feeder,  the  cater* 
pillar,  of  course,  is  onl^  to  be  found  by 
cutting  mto  and  openmg  the  stems  of 
the  wUlow  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  When 
the  periodical  falls  of  underwood  take 
place,  Mr.  Bree  has  observed  that  scarcely 
a  single  willow  wand  is  cut  down  that 
does  not  exhibit  proofs  of  the  ravages  of 
this  insect ;  sometimes  three  or  four,  or 
even  five,  separate  perforations  occurrii^ 
)□  the  same  stem.  Though  the  Trochdium 
iTahranif6nne  is  a  cotmnon  species,  Mr. 
Bree  has  never  met  with  an  example  of 
tbe  winged  insect  at  large  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood (Allesle}',  near  Coventry). 
He  has  bred  it  from  the  cstapillar ;  and 
once  be  took  a  single  pair  in  an  osier 
bed  near  Dudley,  which,  at  tbe  time, 
were  considered  as  great  rarities.  "The 
woodof.Silisc!kprea  is,  in  Warwickshire, 
usually  dther  sold  to  the  rake-maker, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  worked  up  into 
rake-teeth,  &c. ;  or  converted  into  what 
are  called  flakes,  i.  e.  hurdles  made  of 
split  stuff  nailed  together,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  tbe  common  wicker  hurdle, 
which  is  formed  of  round  wood,  twisted 
and  plaited  together  without  the  help  of 

nails.    The  lower,  and  consequently  the  i^gi 

thicker,  portion  of  each  willow  rod,  to 

the  len^  of  S  in.  or  0  in.,  or  occasionally  I  (I.  or  more,  is  sp<nle<l  by  tbe 
perforations  of  the  larva,  and  rendered  unavailable  to  the  above  purposes." 
(Mag.  Nat.  Hat.,  new  se- 
ries, vol.  i.  p.  19.)  Of  the 
Trochfliuni  crabronifdrme 
(or,  mot«  properly  T.  bem- 
becif6rme)  a  beautiful  figure 
is  j-iven  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  the 
Briluk  Eittonology,  pi.  378. 
fig.  sup.;  and  several  addi- 
tional particalars  relative  to 
its  habits  are  given  bf  Mr. 
Westwood,  in  an  arbcle  in 
tbe  third  part  of  the  TVoiu- 
actiont  b/  the  Enlomolopcal 
Society.  I 

The  caterpillars  of  N*.  I 
matuB  c^ireK  leed  on  the  I 
leaves  of  tbe  sallow  {S.  t^  \ 
prea  L.),  and  of  sei 
species  of  willow  and  o 

in  the  n^^bourhood  or  Pcniance,  after  thoroughly  prqMring  a  piece  of 


>  which  they  are  said  to   be  sometiiues  vtty  destructive.      A  cultivator 
i^bourh     ■     ■  — 
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moist  sround,  highly  favourable  in  itself  for  the  growth  of  osiers,  planted  it ; 
andy  aner  a  few  years,  the  osiers  had  disappeared,  he- hardly  knew  how. 
It  was  planted  a  second  and  even  a  third  time,  and  the  plants  always  dis- 
appeared. *'  My  attention,"  says  the  writer,  "  being  now  strongly  drawn 
to  the  subject,  I  discovered  that  which  I  ought  to  have  perceived  half  a 
century  sooner ;  namely,  that  N^matus  capreae,  favoured  by  the  peculiar  lo» 
cality,  was  the  cause  of  all  this  devastation.  The  spot  is  low,  moist,  shut 
in  by  wood,  and  very  near  the  southern  limit  of  England.  The  species  of 
willow  planted  was  chiefly  one  of  those  with  broad  leaves,  woolly  underneath 
(probably  S,  caprea  L.).  The  warmth  of  the  situation,  and  the  nidus  for  eggs 
afforded  by  these  woolly  leaves,  were,  I  presume,  the  combined  cause  of  the 
insect  being  so  remarkably  attracted  to  this  spot.  Some  of  the  plants  were 
of  a  species  with  smooth  narrow  leaves  (probably  S.  tri&ndra  L.) :  these  es- 
caped much  longer  than  the  others,  but  still  they  did  not  escape  eventually,  as 
they  were  also  attacked  by  another  caterpillar.  I  introduced  both  red  and 
black  ants,  and  put  some  of  the  caterpillars  into  their  nests ;  but  the  ants 
disregarded  them  altogether.  Having,  although  thus  slowly,  ascertained  the 
true  state  of  things,  the  ground  was  once  more  cultivated,  and  was  planted 
with  apple  trees.  As  there  happens  to  be  no  insect  there  which  much  attacks 
these,  they  thrive  very  well.  Ijie  dbtance  at  which  u>ple  trees  are  planted 
is,  also,  less  favourable  to  the  propa^tion  of  vermin,  i  have  communicated 
all  thb  detail  in  order  to  show  the  unportance  to  individuals  of  attending  to 
such  seemingly  trifling  matters.  Many  a  plantation,  &c.,  fails  iu  an  apparently 
inexplicable  manner.  A  scientific  investigation  would,  in  numerous  cases, 
disclose  the  truth,  and  prevent  farther  loss.  Had  a  person  acquainted  with 
entomology  been  proprietor  of  this  oaer  ^ound  50  years  since,  he  would 
speedily  have  discovered  the  truth,  and  might  have  saved  200/.  or  more  to 
himself  and  his  successors."  (Mag.  Nat.  Hitt.^  vii.  p.  423.) 

The  Chrysomelff  (PhaeMon)  vulgatfssima  L.  is  another  species  which  is 
occasionally  iniurious  to  one  of  the  narrow-leaved  species  of  willow.  This  is 
a  pretty  little  insect,  of  a  shining  blue  or  green  colour,  and  of  an  oblong-oval 
form,  about  ^  in.  in  length,  which  is  found,  during  the  winter  months,  in  great 
profusion  under"  the  loose  bark  of  willows,  growing  in  damp  localities.  It 
deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  young  leaves ;  and  the  larvae,  when  hatched,  form 
little  associations,  Ceding  together  in  regular  rows,  the  heads  of  the  second  row 
touching  the  tails  of  the  first.  In  this  manner  they  proceed  from  the  base 
to  the  extremity  of  the  leaf,  which  they  soon  strip  of  its  parenchyma.  They 
then  attack  the  next  leaf;  and  so  on,  until  they  are  fiill  grown,  when  they 
descend  into  the  earth,  and  assume  the  pupa  state ;  shortly  after  which  they 
undergo  the  change  to  their  last  and  perfect  form. 

The  leaves  of  some  species  of  willows  are  also  infested  with  galls,  which 
are  the  production,  not  of  a  species  of  Cynlpidae,  but  of  one  of  the  TVmthredl- 
nidae  (K^matus  int^rcus  Panzer  Fauna  Int.  Germ.^  90.  fig.  11.;  or  the 
T^thrhdo  silicis  pentandrs  ViUan\  The  larvae  of  this  insect,  instead  of 
feeding  externally  upon  the  leaves  or  the  willow,  is  enclosed  in  a«iU,  upon  the 
substance  of  which  it  subsists,  and  within  which  it  undergoes  all  its  coanges. 
Bir.  Westwood's  species  Ndmatus  gallfcola  (described  by  Mr.  Stephens,  lUutt. 
Brit.  Eni.,  vol.  vii.  p.  36.),  and  the  Euiira  C^nips  of  Newman  {£ni»  Mag.^ 
No.  18.  p.  260.),  also  reside  in  galls ;  whilst  the  larvae  of  Nenwtus  s^licis  of 
Saint  Fargeau,  and  of  the  N.  capreae,  are  external  feeders. 

Among  the  Lepiddptera,  the  caterpillars  of  nearly  all  the  species  of  moths 
belonging  to  the  genus  Ceri^ra  (puss  and  kitten  moths)  feed  upon  different 
species  of  willow ;  and  also,  occasionally,  the  larva  of  the  buffkip  moth  (Pygae^ra 
buc^phala  Sieph,).  Brepha  Parth^iai  (the  orange  underwing)  feeds  upon 
poplars  and  willows;  and  Notod6nta  ziczac  (the  pebble  prominent  moth)  upon 
the  same :  Leioc&mpa  dictae^a  and  L. dictaeoides  (the  swallow  prominent  moths), 
Ptiloddntes  palplna  (the  pale  prominent  moth),  Ga6tr6pacna  quercifdlia,  &c., 
occasionally  upon  willows ;  and  the  larva  of  Orthosis  ikpsilon  Sieph.  beneath 
.tlie  bark  ot  old  willows  and  poplars. 
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Thelarve  of  Satfirnin  Pavdnis  minor  feed  on  vBiiouB  niedea  ofeaier. 
Lozatc^ois  oMdibaa,  a  Bmsll  but  beautiful  hHtrii,  lives  on  a  awttrf  moantam 
^lix,  Liparis  (Leucdma  Slepli.)  ailicii  is,  in  many  years,  very  abundant  on 
difierent  willows.  Several  spedea  of  the  very  show;  genus  of  ^oct^ids,  Ca- 
todkla,  also  feed,  in  the  larva  state,  uj>on  several  species  of  ^l>^.  These 
caterpillan  eihibit  a  very  interestins  mitance  of  deceptire  siroilarity  to  the 
plants  on  which  they  feed ;  their  colours  bring  of  a  pale  grejish  brown,  dot- 
ted  with  black,  and  the  sides  of  their  bodies  being  (urntshed  with  a  inenibram- 
ceoua  lobe,  fringed  with  short  whitish  hairs,  whien  are  applied  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  twigs,  BO  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  unpractised  eye  to  percrive 
them,  or  to  distinguish  them  from  bundles  of  lichena.  The  colours  of  the  (ore 
wings  of  the  perfect  insects  are  also  equally  deceptive,  rendering  it  quite  as  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  the  moths  when  settled  upon  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  TTie  hind 
wings  of  these  moths  are,  however,  very  beautifully  coloured,  bdng  dtherred  or 
pale  blue,  with  black  bands.  Catocdla  trfixini  (the  great  Clifden  nonpareil) 
feeds,  in  the  larva  state,  on  poplar,  ash,  &c. ;  C.  n6pta  L.  upon  5^1ix  vitelllna ; 
and  C.  elocita  Etptr  (tbc  (Haim  of  which  to  be  considerea  a  native  species  is 
questionable)  upon  willows  and  elms.  Our  J!g.  1293.  r^resents  the  last- 
named  species  copied  from  Curtis'sj8ni!uA£ii/(n«(>Aigy,pl.2l7.;  and  the  generic 
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details,  a  to  i,  are  from  C.  n6pta.  a,  b,  parts  of  the  antcDna ;  c,  s[Hra]  tMigue ; 
d,  palpus ;  e,  palpus  denuded ;  /,  the  head ;  g,  one  of  the  ocelli ;  k,  hind  leg; 
J,  cUws. 

Amongst  Coledptera,  the  principal  species  which  feed  on  the  willow  are, 
Oaleruca  cifwes,  Pyrdchroe  rilbens  (on  the  rotten  wood,  whilst  in  the  larva 
state^,  Melasonta  pii^uli  and  tr^mula,  Balaninus  salidvorus,  and  Tacfayfrgei 
silicis ;  and,  amongst  the  Hemjptera,  J'phis  s«Uicis  L.,  and  Coccus  dtpre*  nd 
C.  siticis  L. 

Some  parts  of  the  preceding  article  have  been  fiimished  to  ua  bjr  J.  O. 
Westwood,  Esq.,  by  whom  the  whole  has  been  revised. 

The  Sludi/  of  the  Speaei.  The  genus  /Aliz  has  been  a  stumUing  Mock  ta 
botanists  from  the  time  of  Liiuueus,  who  obienres  that  so  great  are  tfae 
changes  eflccted  on  the  kinds  \iy  soil,  situatioD,  and  cKinat«,  that  it  ia  ififficult 
to  determine  whether  many  of'^  the  differences  should  constitute  species,  or 
varieties  only.  He  recommends  rejecting  the  old  name*  and  characters,  and 
describing  anew  the  several  species  accurvtely,  as  seen  in  their  natoral  [riaon 
of  growtn.  For  this  puipose,  he  dves  directioas  for  observiiv  the  devdop^ 
ment  of  the  buds,  the  situation  of  the  catkins,  the  form  and  other  drcum 
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stances  of  the  leaves,  the  number  of  stamens,  and  whether  the  plants  are  trees, 
shrubs,  or  creepers.  With  due  deference  to  the  opinion  thus  expressed  by 
the  great  &dier  of  scientific  botany,  we  Uiink  that  the  study  of  willows,  or  of 
any  other  species  of  plant,  in  its  native  habitat  is  by  no  means  a  good  mode 
for  determining  what  are  species,  and  what  are  vaneties  ;  but  raUier  likely, 
on  account  of  the  great  difference  of  habitats,  to  increase  the  number  of  both ; 
since  every  difierence  may  be  considered  specific  relatively  to  the  circumstances 
which  produce  that  difference.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  better 
mode  to  collect  plants  of  the  particukr  genus  to  be  studied  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent habitats  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  and  to  cultivate  and  study  them 
in  the  same  mden,  where  thej^  would  be.  all  subjected  to  the  same  exterior 
influences.  What  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  says  on  this  subject  does  not  appear  to  us 
much  more  satisfactory  than  the  advice  of  Linneus.  "  Willows,  be  says, 
'*  should  be  particularly  studied  at  three  different  seasons:  the  flowering  time; 
the  early  part  of  summer,  when  the  young  shoots,  with  their  stipules  and  ex- 
panding foliage,  are  to  be  observed ;  and,  finally,  when  the  leaves  are  come  to 
their  fuU  size.  No  botanbt,  therefore,  can  be  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
about  them,  unless  he  resides  among  the  wild  ones,  for  several  seasons,  or 
continually  observes  them  in  ^a  garden.  No  hasty  traveller  over  a  country, 
no  collector  of  dried  specimens,  or  compiler  of  descriptions,  can  judge  of  their 
characters  or  essential  differences.  One  principle,  above  all,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  botany,  and  indeed  in  every  other,  cannot  be  too  strictly  enforced. 
We  should  study  a  species  before  we  decide  on  its  characters,  and  not  lay 
down  rules  of  defimtion  beforehand.  In  many  plants,  the  differences  of 
simple  or  compound,  entire,  serrated,  or  jagged,  leaves ;  the  presence  or  absence 
of  sdpules ;  though  usually  so  essential  and  decisive,  make  no  specific  dis- 
tinction at  all.  In  some  tribes  or  genera,  one  part  affords  the  best  specific 
character,  in  others  some  different  part.  The  distinctions  of  willows  are  fre- 
quently so  very  nice,  that  the  greatest  observation  and  experience  only  can 
stamp  them  with  due  authority."  (JSng,  FL,  iv.  p.  165.)  After  thirty  years' 
study  of  every  kind  of  willow  that  could  be  procured  in  any  part  of  Britain, 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  CrOwe,  where  seedlings  innumerable  sprang  up  all  over 
the  ground.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  was  not  only  confirmed  in  the  inmiutability  of 
his  species,  amounting  to  64,  as  natives  of  Britain,  but  also,  that  new  or 
hybrid  species  were  not  produced  by  the  seeds  of  species  ^wing  together  in 
the  same  garden.  Both  these  conclusions  are  alike  at  variance  with  those  of 
most  other  botanists.  As  the  result  of  this  eminent  botanist's  study  of  the 
genus,  he  has  arrayed  his  64  species  of  British  willows  under  three  sections, 
characterised  by  the  margins  and  surfaces  of  the  leaves;  viz.  1.  serrated  and 
smooth ;  2.  entire  and  smooth ;  and,  3.  surface  shaggy,  woolly,  or  silky.  Since 
the  time  of  Sir  J.  £•  Smith,  the  principal  British  student  of  willows  is  Mr. 
Borrer ;  and,  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  British  Flora,  this  able  botanist  has  ar- 
ranges! the  British  willows,  increased  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  work  to  71 
species,  under  18  sections.  These  sections  are  all  natural;  and  each  is 
characterised  by  the  name  of  a  typical  species.  This  is  obviously  a  very  great 
improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  this  genus,  whether  these  kinds  are  con- 
adered  as  chiefly  species,  or  chiefly  varieties ;  and  to  us  it  appears  the  best 
adapted  for  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  willows,  till  all  the  known 
kinds  shall  have  been  studied  for  a  number  of  years  in  one  garden. 

Among  the  Continental  botanists,  the  late  Dr.  Host  of  Vienna,  and  Pro- 
fessor Koch  of  Erlangen,  M>pear  to  be  the  principal  students  of  willows. 
Dr.  Host,  in  the  preface  to  nis  Salix,  seems  disposed  to  consider  the  kinds  of 
willow  that  exhibit  the  same  appearances  when  under  the  same  circumstances 
of  soil  and  situation  as  distinct  species ;  and  he  has  described  no  fewer  than 
60  of  these  as  natives  of  Austria.  He  admits  the  extreme  difficultjr  of  de- 
termining what  are  species  in  many  cases,  from  the  different  localities  in  which 
the  same  species  is  sometimes  found.  For  example,  willows  which  inhabit 
low  moist  situations  in  valleys  flower  only  in  the  spring ;  while  those  which 
inhabit  mountains  do  not  flower  till  afler  the  melting  of  the  snow,  which  sel- 
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dom  happens  before  the  beginDing  of  summer.  On  the  other  hnndp  very  many 
sorts,  in  intermediate  localities,  are  intermediate  also  in  their  time  of  flowering. 
Hence,  the  same  kind,  when  it  inhabits  three  different  regions,  cannot  be 
compared  together  in  the  same  stage  of  growth  in  a  living  state ;  and,  conse- 
quently, three  species  may,  in  this  way,  be  made  out  of  one.  Dr.  Host  fiutber 
observes,  that  a  great  impediment  to  the  determining  of  what  are  really  species, 
arises  from  the  sexes  or  a  species  often  inhabiting  localities  very  distant  from 
each  other,  and  sometimes  even  different  regions;  and  the  beautiful  figures  which 
illustrate  this  author's  work,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  faithful  portraits, 
clearly  show  that  the  male  and  female  differ  very  considerably  in  their  foliage 
and  wood,  independently  altogethrr  of  their  catkins. 

The  great  master  in  the  genus  iS^alix  may  be  considered  Professor  Koch, 
who  has  done  more  to  advance  a  knowledge  of  this  genus  in  his  12mo  pam- 
phlet of  69  pages,  Be  Salicibia  Europani  Commentation  published  in  1828, 
than  the  most  voluminous  of  ancient  or  modern  authors.  The  preface  to  this 
pamphlet  is  so  full  of  instruction  as  to  the  mode  of  studying  this  family  of 
plants,  that  we  are  confident  that  our  readers  will  feel  oblig^  to  us  for  pre> 
senting  to  them  the  following 

Abttraci  of  KochU  Preface  to  hit  Commentary  on  the  Genus  SdUr.  The  author, 
after  noticing  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  this  genus,  and  referring  to 
what  has  been  done  by  Linnaeus,  Wahlenberg,  Willdenow,  Smith,  and  others, 
notices  the  119  species  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Schleicher,  as  found 
by  that  botanist  in  Switzerland,  and  thus,  as  we  have  before  observed  (p.  1456.), 
making  the  total  number  of  species  of  SkWx  2d4.  Of  Schleicher's  species,  he 
says  that  he  could  not  find  one  that  truly  deserved  the  name..  They  are,  he 
adds,  mere  variations  of  species  long  since  known ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  dii^ 
ferent  forms  of  one  changeable  species,  viz.,  his  own  S.  /^hylicifi^lia.  All 
Schleicher's  kinds  are  enumerated  au  species  in  Stendel's  Nomenclntor ;  but 
Koch  treats  tliem  as  spurious,  he  recognising  not  more  than  50  truly  distaoct 
European  species. 

The  manner  in  which  Koch  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  genus  5^alix  is 
thus  given:—-"  For  a  number  of  years,  I  observed  the  willows  growing  wild 
in  the  Palatinate ;  also  those  I  met  with  during  my  travels;  and  those  which  I 
have  found,  during  the  space  of  four  years,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erlangen. 
All  the  species,  or  singular  forms,  w^hich  I  found  ^wing  wild  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  garden ;  and  to  these  were  added  kinds  sent  by  my  friends 
Mertcns  and  Zeiher,  an  addition  of  no  small  importance.  From  the  former  I 
received  genuine  English  willows  in  a  living  state.  The  whole  collection  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Erlangen,  where,  neither  care  nor 
expense  being  spared,  it  has  since  been  much  increased.  From  M.  Otto 
director  of  the  Botanic  Oarden  at  Berlin,  I  also  received  a  number  of  kinds. 
Of  dried  specimens  1  have  received  the  whole  collection  of  M.  Seringe,  from 
that  author  himself;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  Swedish,  French,  and 
English  willows,  gathered  in  their  native  habitats,  from  Mertens  ;  forming  in 
the  whole  a  greater  number  of  species  of  this  genus  than  was  ever  beiore 
available  by  one  individual. 

**  Every  genus  of  plants  has  certain  peculiar  features,  with  which  constant 
observation  and  repeated  examination  alone  can  familiarise  us ;  but  there  is 
no  genus  in  which  it  is  so  necessary  as  in  that  of  SiMx^  to  investigate,  not  only 
its  peculiar  characters,  but  also  the  growth  of  the  plants,  both  in  a  wild  and  a 
cultivated  state.  He  who  endeavours  to  characterise  a  species,  either  from  a 
dried  specimen  or  from  a  cultivated  plant,  is  always  liable  to  be  deceived  in 
its  characters.  Hence,  amongst  all  the  writers  on  willows  from  the  time  of 
Linnaeus,  Wahlenberg  alone  has  clearly  described  them.  He  travelled  through 
Lapland,  Switzerland,  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  Sweden ;  examining 
the  kinds  of  this  genus  in  their  native  places  of  growth ;  and,  following  in  his 
footsteps,  came  Seringe,  also  a  most  diligent  investigator.  Taking  these 
authors  for  my  guide,  although,  in  some  instances,  I  have  'been  compelled  to 
differ  from  them,  I  here  offer  a  synopsis  of  the  European  species  of  willow. 

**  In  arranging  this  genus,  and  distributing  its  species,  if  we  put  near  together 
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kinds  which  most  resemble  each  other,  not  only  may  the  species  having  a  close 
natural  affinity  be  recoflpoised  at  a  glance,  but  even  the  tvro  will  be  greatly 
assisted  m  tracing  and  identifying  his  specimens.  If,  however,  the  usual 
■rrangement  of  the  species  be  adopted,  in  which  the  sections  are  charac- 
lerised  by  having  die  ovaries  naked  or  pubescent ;  the  leaves  glabrous  or 
downy,  serrated  or  entire  [as  in  Smith's  EngH^  Fhro,  and  the  Sai.  Wob.] ; 
then  species  widely  separated  by  nature  and  habit  must  necessarily  be 
moped  together,  not  to  mention  that  these  characters  are  in  themselves 
fiable  to  great  changes.  Fries  (in  ^^»  Nov,  PI,  Soc.  Boi.  NaL;  Raiub. 
edttaf  C  8.  p.  86.)  first  distributed  the  Swedish  species  of  this  genus  into  natural 
poups,  according  to  characters  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  plant.  ^  In 
uke  maaner,  I  have  attempted  a  similar  distribution  of  the  European  spedes ; 
bu^  first,  I  shall  offer  a  few  words-  with  respect  to  the  characters  according  to' 
which  I  have  divided  the  genns  into  sections  and  species. 

**  A  character  taken  from  the  catkins  appearing  earlier  than,  at  the  same 
tone  v^h,  or  later  than,  the  leaves  is  of  great  importance;  but  one  taken 
firom  the  situation  and  insertion  of  the  catkins  is  still  more  so.  The  situation 
may  be  in  three  different  modes.  1.  In  this  a  cadiin  is  produced  at  the  tip  of 
a  bnnchlet,  with  a  few  others  below  it,  and  they  are  all  sessile;  the  leaves 
proocNsding  fit>m  buds  at  the  base  of  the  caddns.  I  only  know  cf  one  instance 
of  this,  S,  hyaata.  S.  A  bud  on  the  tip  of  the  last  ^ear^s  branchlet  puts  forth 
a  catkin,  and  the  pcxluncle  on  which  it  is  situated  increases  in  sixe,  and  bears 
leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  are  the  buds  of  Uie  followinff  j^car.  This  peduncle 
is,  thmfore,  persistent,  and  continues  the  branch.  This  is  the  case  in  S. 
reticulata,  S.  herb^cea,  S,  poUbis,  S,  retiloa,  and  iS^.  ITva-^irsi.  3.  A  terminal 
bud,  and  generally  more  protruded  beneath  it,  produce  leaf-bearing  shoots, 
and  the  flower  buds  are  situated  beneath  these.  All  the  ether  species  which 
are  known  to  me,  except  those  enumerated  above,  belong  to  this  division  ; 
sad  they  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: — L  Those  in  which  the  catkin  is 
sessile,  on  a  very  short  peduncle,  or  as  it  were  incipient,  and  bears  at  its  base 
weak  acalc^like  leaves ;  being  thus  Uteral,  sessile,  and  bracteated  at  the  base. 
2.  Those  in  which  the  peduncle  ^ows  into  a  branchlet,  and  bears  floral  leaves 
not  very  distant  firom  the  catkin,  which  afterwards  become  true  leaves,  but 
without  buds  in  thdr  axils :  fipom  this  branchlet  is  formed  the  latend  catkin, 
which  is  ^uncled  with  a  leafy  peduncle.  All  the  species  which  protrude 
their  catuns  before  Uieir  leaves  belong  to  the^first  of  these  subdivisbns ;  and 
all  thoee  which  do  not  protrude  then*  catkins  till  after  theu*  leaves,  with  many 
of  those  which  protrude  their  catkins  at  the  same  time  as  their  leaves,  to  the 
second.  This  character  sddom  dianges ;  and  only  a  few  species  (for  example, 
&  limdsa)  bear  on  one  plant,  or,  as  a  variety,  on  two  plants^  catkins  whicfa 
have  short  peduncles,  and  are  surrounded  at  their  base  with  very  minute 
scale-like  leaves ;  and  also  those  that  are  peduncled,  and  have  true  leaves  on 
their  peduncles.  Even  in  these  varying  forms  Nature  shows  her  inexhaustible 
fertifity,  end  her  wonderful  skill  and  power  cX  adaptation  in  creation :  de^i*> 
ib^  the  too  great  carefulness  of  learned  men,  who  nasten  to  build  prisons  for 
their  own  systems,  she  delights  in  distmi)ing  their  magic  circles,  and,  playfully 
breaking  loose  firom  the  chains  in  which  they  have  attempted  to  bind  her,  she 
fiv  exc^tf  Proteus  himself  in  versatility. 

^  The  importance  of  the  characters  which  the  pedicel  of  the  capsule  offers 
has  been  pointed  out  b^  Wahlenberg.  Its  length  relatively  to  the  gland, 
which  u  never  wanting,  is  a  very  constant  character,  varying  only  in  a  few 
species ;  but,  to  be  rightly  observed,  it  ought  to  be  seen  just  at  the  time  when 
the  ovary  attams  the  si«e  of  a  capsule,  which  happens  a  little  after  flowering ; 
er,  in  dried  spc^mens,  if  accuracy  is  wimted,  part  of  the  female  catkin  must  be 
M^^ed  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  dned  in  blotting-paper,  before  ex- 
■numttion.  In  dried  spedmens,  die  pedicel  is  so  brittle,  that  in  the  analysis 
It  is  seldom  prenorved  entire ;  or,  firom  bong  joined  to  a  gkmd  not  less  fraeile, 
it  n  firequently  injured.  Besides,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  some  catkins 
have  been  found  m  which  the  inferior  flowers  were  very  remotely  situated. 
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In  the^  kiAtsi^'jes,  tW  p«T&ei  h  o^teo  a  Gttie  laager,  and  the  capsules  more 
*frrKief. 

*•  The  ri><«-«iT  of  the  yo^oie  *hoo<3  varies  spneatlv,  often  so  nuirh  as  to  cause 
the  nneties  to  aff^enr  'ii-rirct  .species.  TTie  branehlets  of  5.  alba  aie  erthcf 
brown,  or.  a»  in  the  tar.  vit^illna*  of  a  To<k-o^^«^  or  a  red  brick  colour;  awl 
th«*rr  is  a  diAsrem  «haiie  of  joik^of  qgg  coioor  in  &  npem,  and  &  rosmarini- 
(rtVa,  (X.  be^ta  &-!&&).  Many  species  when  carefuCj  examined;  will  be  fbood 
to  rmrj  in  colour,  thoc^  only  to  a  amall  extent.  Tbe  branchea  of  S,  piupurea 
are  ofa  coral  col^3<ar,  rarely  cf  a  dark  yeilow,  and  somecbaef  white,  eoTered 
with  a  redJish  bfoom.  S.  omyfriilrDa  has  the  shoots  sometiiBes  ofa  broviuah 
fellow,  and  sometinies  ofa  brownish  black. 

"  The  tona  of  the  leares  in  the  same  «pecie%  umT eren  m  the  suae  plant,  can 
'  nerer  be  depended  upon.  In  5.  /)hir!icifoaa,  5L  nvftilloide^  S.  arbuscula^  and 
5.  repens,  they  rary  from  narrow4anceatate  anJ  beii^  attenuated  towards 
|he  booe,  in  the  three  last-naroed  species,  to  roundisb-ovate  and  bein^  cordate- 
ftnarginate  at  the  ba»e.  In  soine  species,  the  form  of  tlie  teaTes  is  almost 
always  the  same,  as  in  5.  riminalis,  &  iocana,  and  S,  Igppophaefolia.  la 
other  species,  the  leaves  vary ;  being  serrated  or  entire,  snKn  or  hoarr  on  the 
under  suHace,  and  glabrous  or  hairy,  on  the  same  plant.-  The  same  variation  is 
common  on  the  exterior  of  the  ovaries;  whicb,  in  5. /thyfidfolia,  are  some^ 
times  glabrous,  and  sometimes  haiiy;  some  infividuab  of  this  species  having 
half  the  ovar)  halrv,  ami  the  other  half  glabroiLs;  while  in  others  there  is  onl^* 
a  hairj  or  downy  bne.  In  certain  speeiea,  however,  these  variations  are  never 
Ibond,  or  very  rardj ;  althotisih  in  &,  viminalis  ovaries  partly  naked,  and 
parthr  downy,  occur.  The  brown  tip  of  the  bractcas  of  the  fowers,  in  some 
species,  turns  paler,  and  in  others  red,  or  even  purple;  which  is  anoUier  cause 
of  uncertaintv  in  specific  distioctions.  The  faracteas  are  sometimes  obovate. 
and  only  ban  the  length  of  the  ovary ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  same  »peciesif 
lanceolate,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  style.  The  style  and  s^gma  lisewise 
vary  ia  length,  and  are  occasionally  more  or  less  cleft  ;  yet  both  these  oipms 
aiVbrd  roost  useful  characteristica.  The  style  often  ^pears  shorter  from  tang 
hidden  by  the  long  hairs  of  the  ovary.  Stigmas  of  a  rose  colour^  and  of  a 
yellow  colour,  have  been  found  in  the  same  spedes.  The  stipuka  vary  in  dze^ 
but  never  in  form ;  hence  they  afibrd  the  voy  best  characteristics  for  dirtin- 
guishing  species.  In  no  spedes  can  these  be  said  to  "be  wanting ;  and,  though 
on  old  plants  they  are  often  not  seen,  such  plants,  when  cut  down,  send  up 
young  shoots  which  produce  leaves  attended  by  stipules  of  an  extcaonfinary 
size.  The  bods  are  always  1-valved;  and  the  vsdves  are  often  deft  at  the  4ip^ 
and  sometimes  as  far  as  Uie  base ;  though  sometimes,  on  the  same  individual 
they  are  undivided.  The  folding  of  the  leaves  in  the  bud  is,  most  probably, 
constant,  although  difTerent  in  ue  various  species :  but  this  I  cannot  afSnn 
as  certi^  not  having  examined  the  leaf  buds  ofa  suffident  number  of  i^^edea- 
.  **  Tbe  vmvitioix  of  the  different  parts  is  not  the  only  difficulty  with  which  the 
jmtanical  student,  in  this  genus,  has  to  contend :  tlie  great  number  of  1^* 
brids,  the  existence  of  which  in  the  ^enus  ^altx  no  one  can  doubt,  is  anothqr 
obstacle.  Nobody  will  accuse  me  of  arrogance  in  assuming  to  know  5^.  rubni 
and  S,  viminalis.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rednitz,  near  Erlangen,  there  are  many 
thousand  trees  of  these  two  spedes ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  many  Sptermediali? 
forms,  which  1  can  refer  to  neither  species.  The  catkms  of  these  affbrd  no 
distjngi4shing  marks ;  for  what  seem  at  one  time  to  belong  to  ^e  (brmei 
soeciea,  at  another  time  apnear  more  nearly  alKed  to  the  latter.**  Koch  con- 
cludes by  stating  that,  in  ms  Cornm^nUtry,  the  spedes  have  beeii  arranged  in 
10  groups ;  and  that  no  kind  has  been  admitted  as  a  sp^es  that  he  fi^^  not 
himself  seen  and  examlhecL  He  has  added  but  few  varieties, '',alt)x<^u^  9^ 
immense  number  of  no  Inwortance  mi^t  have  been  adduced;  ^diigcoaymceo. 
from  daily  observation  and  experience,  that  the  mul|iplication  qf  Ywcfic^i^ 
stead  of  rendering  any  intricate  genus  more  clear^  oti^  inyolyes  jit  Ui  f  ffft^ 
difficulty.*  ^  '  ^  ,,.."..     ^.«  -. 

Tlie  spedes  of  Koch,  besides  being  idenl$f^  witb  tfiose  of.  OifTi^pftw 
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Plantdrum  of  Linnseus,  and  the  Spedet  Ptaktarum  of  Willdenow^  haye  th^ 
sjrnonymes  of  other  authors  added  to  thero.  , 

ta  our  App.  ilL  to  the  genus  S^vl  will  be  found  the  characters  "of  ttpch> 
(0  different  groups;  and  under  each  the  names  and  synpnynie^  of  tKe  species 
which  he  has  assigned  to  them.  ^  .  •  ..         ii 

From  the  perusal  of  Koch*s  observations,  two  points,  we  think^  wifl  be  ren- 
dered clear  to  the  botanical  reader  : — I,  That  the  in6de  of  arranging  the 
sections  according  to  the  character  of  the  leaves,  adopted  bj  all  the  XinnaBaq 
school  previously  to  the  time  of  Wahlenberg,  Is  altogether  -defective;  and, 
!^.  That  the  system  of  throwing  the  species  into  natural  grou[)8,.as  mlopted  by 
Wahlenbei^  Fries,  Kocbi  and  Borrer,  is  the  true  one.  Being  ourselves  of 
Ab  opinion,  the  only  question  that  renuuned  for  us  to  decide  wa^,  wliether 
we  should  follow  Koch  or  Borrer  in  the  arrangement  of  the  species  described 
in  this  work  as  in  a  living  state  in  British  gardens.  ,    , 

The  excellence  of  Koch's  system  was  strongly  impressed  on  our  mmd 
from  the  moment  that  we  saw  it  developed  in  Dr.  Lindley*s  SynopHt  tf  the 
British  Flora;  and,  if  we  could  have  classed  all  the  numerous  sorts  of  willows 
in  the  salictum  at  Woburn,  and  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  under  Koch's  ten 
groups,  in  a  mannec  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  we  should  have  done  so;  the 
more  especially  ai,  6rom  observing  with  care  all  the  difierent  8ort9  in  the 
Hackney  arboretum,  at  difierent  periods,  from  March  to  December,  1836>  we 
felt  convinced  in  our  own  mind  tnat  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  were 
Taneties,  and  chiefly  of  S,  caprea  L.  Not  being  able  to  do  this,  we  determined 
on  endeavouring  to  obtmn  ttie  advice  and  assistance  of  the  first  authority  in 
Britain  on  thesutject  of  willows;  and  we  accordingly  applied  to  Mr.  Borrer,whb 
at  once^  in  the  most  kind  and  tibo^  manner,  classed  the  sorts  contained  in  the 
SaUctutn  Wobumense  in  the  22  groups  into  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sorts,  they  are  thrown  in  the  following  article.  Mr.  Borrer's  knowledge 
of  this  genus  is  universally  known.  He  possesses  an  extensive  collection  of 
living  pmntSj  which  he  has  cultivated  for  some  years ;  andt  as  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
remarks,  **  Ko  one  has  ever  studied  the  willows,  whether  in  a  growing  or  a 
dried  state,  more  deeply,  or  with  a  less  prejudiced  mind.*'  {Brit,  Ft^,  ed.  3., 
vol.  i.  p.  416.) 

The  botanical  details  which  we  have  given  of  each  particular  species,  in* 
chiding  a  comparison  of  specimens  obtained  in  a  living  state  from  the  arbo- 
retum at  Flitwick^  frx>m  that  at  Goldworth,  and  from  the  salictum  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,were  made  out  for  us,*  with  great  care  and  industry,  by  Mr.  Denson. 
Our  figures  were  chiefiy  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Sowerby,  from  specimens  received 
from  Uie  salictum  at  Wobum  Abbey;  in  the  single  instance  of  the  S,  c^prea, 
reduced  from  Host's  work;  and  nearly  all  the  remsunder,  including  all  the  29 
plates  of  leaves  of  the  natural  size,  by  the  kind  permission  of  ,the  t)uke  of 
Bedford,  have  been  copied  firom  the  Sa&clum  Wobumense. 

It  vrin  thus  appear  that  our  article,  lengthy  and  elaborate  as  it  is,  is,  in  a 
botamcal  point  of  view,  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  matter  for  a  history  of 
willowy,  rather  than  as  a  complete  history  in  itself.  Such  a  history,  indeed, 
can  ooilv  be  prepared  by  a  botanist  who  has  h.  d  all  the  species  in  a  living  state 
under  nis  eye  for  several  years ;  and  who  has  appliea  to  them  one  general 
prindjpJe  of  contrast  or  comparison.  TiU  this  is  done,  not  only  with  the  genus 
52l1ix,  but  with  every  other  genus  of  which  there  are  numerous  aperies,  a 
dedded  ioiperilKtioil  must  eyer  be  found  in  works  like  the  present,  in  which 
the  specific  characters  are  necessarily  made  up  of  descriptions  given  by  dif^ 
leretit  in^vidnals,  at  difierent  times,  and  in  dxfi^nt  countries ;  some  from 
fivii^  pUnts  collected  from  thdr  nathre  habitats,  others  from  living  plants 
grown  m  gardens,  and  many  from  dri^  specimens.  All  this  shows  the  great 
advantage  that  would  result  to  botany  and  arboriculture  from  a  national 
fliiioretujn;  in  which  not  only  all  the  species  and  varieties  should  be  col- 
lectec^  btit  also  bodi  the  sexes  of  all  the  kind^  that  have  (he  male  and  female 
flowers  on  diflerent  plants.  .Such  an  arboretum,  on  a  sulRcientLy  large  scale, 
and  j[iroperiy  managcji,  would  form  a  living  standard  of  reference,  both  for  the 
botnist  and  the  ciutivator. 
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Group  i.     PuTfirax  Koch*  Borrec.. 

Oikr  mffam,  wUk  one  aiamen  ■•■  Fhmtr. 


an 


.  Jii|>ta>l  tm  tiiH  inv  la  jftat  Sr.  FL,  ^  i.  i  bat  tb.  Bom  imilin 

dilcbnuH  U  )•  tikin,likt  the  iim  i>(  a^  «(  Mw  oUh  (m^*  latttair- 
thl  lUmF  ci(a  iprcin  included  In  thU  (nnp,      IhiqiilnK.  loo,  a  ttw  ■■■!   (!«■ 

Filament  I,  bearing  an  anther  oH  ]obet,  and  4  cdb;  or.  io  £  tiim,  toAti, 
and  each  branch  bearing  an  anther  of  S  lobes  and  2  cdis.  Gertnen  aenHe- 
Catkiiu  verj  FOinpact.  Treetof  lowatatur^orriuubiwitii  twia 

'  and  leaves  thtt  are  aitm  or  lea*  lancecdate,  and  aenated,  and  oi 
upmrdB.    Interior  part  of  the  bark,  in  most,  ;ellaw  attl  very  new. 
(Hooi.  Br.  FJ.)    The  leaves  of  near!;  all  of  the  kbd«  of  thu  groop  turn 

,  hlack  in  dryio^.  llie  inner  bark  of  moat  of  the  kinda  included  in  thia  9019 
la  cxtremalj  bitter,  which  renders  the  planta  auitaUe  for  banha  of  rinn, 
and  other  places  which  are  infested  b;  rata;  aa  the  InUemeaa  prevent! 

'  duaa  aniniBlfl  from  sating  it. 

•  L  &  puRFu'aSA  L.    The  purple  Willow. 

W^  Ng.  I,(  Ho(f  Bt.  FL,  (d.  &,p.4IT.  i  Ibclur  Fl  Hlbtn,  nt.  L  p.  9U  ;  H^w  AM*1. 
IfeSHM.  BMhHBMinlcuHdianw.  BK^md«ntDBiMniiaikuaBB^tfi*aaKtl^ 
JiwnM>K'.    Bnt  Bot;  t  131!.  i  Xd.  Wtb.,  No,  I. )  Hi:r>M  AtUU.,  L  UB.  i  oai  Jg.  UM. ;  «d 

^pw.  C'l^.,  i(c.    Branches  trailing,  decumbent.    Leaves  partly  oppOiite, 

obovate-laoceolate,  serrated,  very  smooth,  narrow  at  the  base.    Stamen  I. 

Sttgnuu  very  short,  ovue,  nearly  sesmle.    (Smilh  Bn0.  Ft.)    A  natne  of 

Britun  {between  Thoipe  and  Norwich,  &c.);  loweriag 

in  March  and  April.    In  a  wild  state,  this  ffleciaa  bnns  a 

ahnib,with  a  stem  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  h^  with  long,  alentfcr, 

■ciooth  branches,  apreading  widely^Bnd,if  not  auopMicd^ 

trailing  on  the  ground :  wry  BniiMMii,  «f  a  rich  and  ahnini 

IMirpla,  with  a  somewhat  glauoous  hiK.     Ibe  calkiBi 

vppear  «arUsr  tlian  the  (Miage )  and  oApn  on  difttat 

bnnchea.    In  cultivation,  in  dug.  groiinds  kept  nwial 

and  the  jriantt  cut  down  yeariy,  t&a  spaciea  prodiKaa 

«hoota  from  3  A.  to  6  ft  b>n^  which  are  Mich  ^tUmm^ 

for  the  &ner  sorts  of  banketworfc.     It  ia  alw  frequflM^ 

plaaled  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  in  Mag  fmnaiM 

.   1294  bsMx,  for  "plaiting  into  clow  km  fencfliw  bribo  Mr 

clasion  of  hares  nad  rabbits;  the  bark  and  le«i*wa  Mag  »»  ertraady 

hiUerk  *lMt  tbeae  Mimato  will  touch  neither ;  whUtt  4>a  shootB,  bein^Hiafr 

lough,  and  Aniblf,  mil' be  fbmed  into  any  ahepe;  andafnCBortknUM 

isreokannlJittleiiifenortotliatofwire."  (,£>^..^brM,9)0tfdin<Mff'«h» 

a.%.}    TlwapeoKBiawdl  adapted  fwphmtiBg  in  QfiHweatailahNUwiiaH 

fivm  the  elegant  denderaeaaotitatw^dariiuwuMr^tlM  rudneaaJtCJn 

catkinh  the  aBtbara  of  which  are  of  that  eolour  befin.tli^  imtm  anblto 

fine  pwpliah  and  glauooua  hue  of  its  young  shoot*  a«d  kavw.  r>  IkelaWn 

aawill.he  M«B  by  tbe  Gguceof  oneof  the  natural  mm  ta  p.  IW^h  maC 

an  ehgant,  and,  if  we  mr  uae  the  eapreaaion,  aoiatical  ahM,  'timtic 

'  pknts  are  ia  the  Usckaey  and  OoUworth  aiterMHB^  aolac  Wotmtn 

au)  Flitatick;  bikI  male  and  lemala  at  Ueofeld.  The  nala  pbntt  tsaif  dM 

auBt  btaiMlul  wben.in  Hower,  ought  to  be  aioat  pn,yig>twi  VtMfflrjew*. 

S.  mux  ■DdTunbRUAu  |L        ' 


S  &  ^  1  i  &  prntfiSum  amiik,  WtOd.  — Sicm  dvarfer.    Bianchai  mora  ipreadiBg.    CutkiiM 

•      very  dsodsr. 
•  &  a.  S;  5.  LukbeftttMa  Snitb,  WilU.  ^Catkins  twice  m  Itont,  atid  lessee  Urger  and 

broader  Uuui  in  5.  nuipdrea :  otherwise  not  difibrent. 
A  S.  p.  3 ;  &  £rUix  wmt.  Mm, »  Branohe*  inrifhtidi,  bat  iprtadiag.   Leavei  longer. 
A  S.  ^  4  wumadUpkiea.  —  A  male  plant,  with  the  ftameaa  dirided  to  the  middle,  or,  lather, 

having  S  ttamens  with  the  filamcnti  connate,  as  in  &  rikbra,  and  as  far  as  to  the  middle. 

Koch  fiwnd  this  gnmii«in  the  Palatinate  oTIhe  Rhine,  near  CasseL 
m  &p.SmrieMi  X.moDiiMlra  sertoea  Ser.  5a<rBr/a.,a8.— Iliis  has  ito  leares, while  thejr 

are  young*  oovcrad  with  a  dense  sUkf  itown,  wiiich  afterwards  disappears.   Seringe 

obscrrcd  thia  In  Switaeiland ;  and  Koch  allerwards  gathered  it  in  the  Palatinata 
A  S.  &  GM-deiea  rUr«.~Thu  has  the  scales  of  the  catkin,  that  is  the  bcacteas,  of  the  colour 

ofredbridt,  andnoCbiaek.    Ottolbcr  sent  tt  to  Ko(^  from  Mesia ;  and  Koeh  deems  It. 

a  rare  and  singular  variety. 

B/emmHc    Kocb,  considering  5.  purpurea  as  including  the  abow  four,  gives  the  geogra|ibicaI  4is^ . 
tributioQ  of  the  species  as  follows :  —  It  inhabits  the  banks  of  stfeoms  and  moist  UMadows,  and  also 
ssndy  ani  ooBOfsuratively  drv  places,  in  plains  and  lower  mountains,  ftnom  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps^ 
througii  ngUoMl  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  as  fitf  as  to  the  south  of  Sweden. 

A  t  2.  5.  ITr'ux  L.    The  Hdix,  or  Hose^  Willow. 

/tolipgtfen.    Lin.ap.  PL.1441;WUld.  8|x  PL .  4w  |i  678.  s  Hayne  AbbikL,  p.  $89l  i  170. ;  Saiith 
^^BotTt  ld4&  ;  Bag.  Fl^  4  pi  ISa  ;  Fovbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  %  ;  Hook.  fir.  F1.,  ed.  a,  p.  ^17. ; 

Ifnekay  FL  Hibem.,  pi  1.  pi  844. 
%nsgpaiia     &  parpdicn  var.  KgdL  Oomm^  p.  fi&$  ?&  oppositifbUa  But  SaL  JMUr.^  1.  ^11. 

The  Asses.  Both  sMes  at«  flgured  In  SU.  HW.,  and  also  in  Eng.  Boi. ;  but  Mr.  Borrer  tieUetes 
tiat  the  catkins  oC  female  aowcnrepsesanlsd  in  the  latter  are  thoseof  fi.  fotbfhm:  if  thoao  of 
fllMix.  they  are  much  too  tl^ck.  Mr.  Borrer  having  only  seen  the  male  of  S.  ifNix,  and  the  female 
of  &  Lambcitiybsa,  is  Indined  lo  regard  them  as  the  two  sexes  of  one  species. 

EugrawrngM.  Bag.  fiot,  t  IStiL,  the  male  plant}  SaLWoIx,  Na  &  i  Hayne  AMrfkL^  1 17a»  aad^  & 
•    in  p.  1601 

S^c,  Char.y  ^c.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  partly  opposite,  oblong-lanceolate, 
pointed,  slightly  serrated,  very  smooth ;  unear  towards  the  base.  Stamett 
1.  Style  nearf^  as  long  as  the  imear  divided  stigmas.  {Sal.  Wob.^  p.  X) 
A  native  of  Britain ;  flowering  in  March  and  April.    A  tree  of  humble 

S3wth»  but  erect ;  about  10  fl.  high,  smooth  in  every  part,  altogether  of  a 
hter  hue  than  those  of  S.  purpurea.  The  branches  are  not  trailing  bat 
i4Kigbt ;  they  are  smooth  ancf  polished,  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  purplish  ask 
OMOUF,  tough  and  pliable;  less  slender  and  elongated  than  the  foregoing, 
though  useful  for  the  coarse  sorts  of  basketwork.  Catkins  larger  tkoui 
those  of  Aporpiirea;  the  fertile  ones,  especially,  full  twice  as  thick.  (^Eng, 
Fhrm^^lSs,)  The  branches,  which  are  yellow,  and  the  mode  of  growth, 
which  u  erect,  render  this  species  easily  distmguishable  from  the  preceding. 

AatfUjplKMi.  The  name  rose-willow  r^tes  to  rose^ike  expansions  at  the 
eoda  of  tiie  bmndies,  which  are  caused  by  the  deposition  ^k  the  egg  of  a 
cympe  in  the  summits  of  the  twigs,  in  consequence  of  which'  they  shoot  q^ 
iMo  numerous  leaves,  totally  different  in  shape  from  the  other  leavef  of.  the 
trefe,  and  arranged  not  much  unlike  those  composing  the  flower  of  a  ros^, 
idtiarilK  to  the  stem  even  after  the  others  fall  off.  {Smith,  and  Jtthy  apd 
JS^iitt'.J  Smith  had  never  seen  this  monstrosity  but  on  S,  /relixl'exc4>t 
doofr  Oil  S,  aorita:  but  it  is  rery  common  on  S,  Hoffmann^W  in 'Sussex 
(  Sdfnr),  and  on  S,  4iba  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  is  obvious  in  winter  when  the 
rkmstB  are  leaiflesa*  In  these  two  kinds,  the  rose*like  bo^es  are  constituted  of 
kav«s  imbricately  disposed,  the  upper  the  smaller :  some  of  the  bodies  are 
3in.  over.  ^  The  leaves  and  twigs  are  less  bitter  than  those  of  S,  nuipdrSa ; 
laid'  the  greater  size  of  the  stem,  as  well  as  branches^  renders  this  spedes 
fit  fMr  tet^tftd  purposes  which  that  is  not.  It  also  makes  a  better  'figare^  in 
ptantsiioMy  and  the  roots  give  more  solidity  to  the  banks  of  rivers  or  dttchea." 
{Sndtk.)  Qerard  describes  tfie  roafr^wiilow,  of  which  be  has  given  aligiira,'  as 
**<nbt  only  BNduDg  a  gallant  show,  but  also  yielding  a  most  cooling  ab^s  iti  the 
hsoC  of  sammer^  being  set  op  in  booses  fbr  the  decking  of  Che  tMOlie.'*  Dr. 
MiflMQitfhi  hit  Kara  of  Berwick  upon  TV;^  states  that  5.  MKr  withstands 
atontui  bettor  than  any  other  specns.  A  crystallisaMe  princaple,  eaHed  8ali- 
|{|M^  h^  feMnM>biiaitied  ihmi  this  species ;  which, aedording  to  Majendie,  anr^ts 
tiM  MOgMs-oF  a  fever  with  the  same  power  as  solphate  of  oninlne^  (J^r. 
M.  M^  October,  1980,  p.  177.  i  LindS:  Nat.  Sjfse,,  p.  1«^.  8^  also  oar  p. 
14^.)  Ib  omaaiental  plantations,  &  ^etix-  is  an  interestint  sbrub^  iirom  its 
•  5eS' 


I49t  ARBOKKTUM   AVO  FRUTICETUM.  FART.  HI. 

p&^tapB,  ihe  Bpecilic  mmo  of  HtHaXt  snail^ikc. .  TItere  tre  phnts  at  Harimey, 
GolcHrortb,  W6buhi,  Hemfieid,  and  Flitwick. 

.  •  3,  &  liAMiiERT/4V^  Smith,    Lambert's,  or  the  Boyton,  Willow. 

MtkaOificat^H,   Sm.  Fl  Br!,a  UHl.  i  EDg.  Bot,  t  ISfiB. ;  Wllld.  Sp.  I^«4. 1x673.;  8mUh  Eta0.  R.i. 
a  190, 1  Forbes  in  &  Wobi,  Na  a  ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3.  p.  417. ;  MiOacf  fl  Hibem.,  pt,  1. 


Sr«<.    Both  are  njuyed  In  £ii^.  Bv$,  «nd  So/. 
It,  and  tb«  male  wS,  Miix,  «nd  ditnka  they  a 


IFoft.    Mr.  Bomr  bat  only  <eeo  Ifae  feunk  oC 
thii,  and  the  male  6C8,  Miix,  «nd  ditnke  they  ane  ihetwe  aeBcee  ef  one  apeem 

Engravbigi.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1369. }  SaL  Wob.,  No.  a ;  and  >l|ff .  a  in  p.  1608. 

Spec,  'Ckar,y  S^c,    Bnmches  erect.   Leaves  iiartly  opposite,  obovate4aii^e(ilate, 

;poiUted,serratedj smooth;  rounded  at  the  base.  Stipules  none.  Stameo  1. 

Stigmas  ovate,  obtuse,  notched,  very  short,  nearly  sessile.    (^Eng,  Fi.,  iv. 

p*  189.)  A  native  of  England,  flowering  in  March  and  April.  This  species  is  of 

the  size  and  habit  of  the  last,  but  very  distinct  from  it  at  first  sigh^  pprticularly 

'  In  the  tender  summits  of  the  young  growing  branches,  which,  witti  thdr  pur- 
plkh  glaucous  hue,  and  some  degree  of  downiness,  resemble  those  of  a  honey- 

*  suckle.  Catkins  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  those  of  S.  //elix,  with  rouoded, 
blackish,  hairy  scales^i^m.  Eng.  FL)  First  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
'Willey,  at  jBoyton,  Wilts,  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  whom  the  specific 
name  is  meant  to  compliment.  It  grows  in  North  America,  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  willow  grounds.  It  was  introduced  from  Europe,  and  is  cul- 
tivated for  basket-making.  (Pursh.)  S.  Lambertaehia  is  suitable  -for  in- 
troducing into  ornamental  plantations,  from  the  graceful  character  of  its 
slender  shoots,  and  its  glaucous  foliage.  There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney 
and  Goldworth  arboretums,  and  also  at  Wobum,  Flitwick,  and  Henfteid. 

*  4.  iS^.  WoouJGASLU^NA  Borr.    Woollgar's  Willow. 

Hmt^/kaiiom,    Borr.  In  Enc.  Bet  flupp.,  t  f651. ;  Hook.  Brit  FL,  ed.  a,  p.  417. 

Stnomime*.    5.  mon&ndra  Sal  Wob.^  Ka  4. j  S.  mon&ndra  Tar.  B^ffSm.  Hkt.  Sal.,  L  p.  21.  t.  1. 1 1. 

1%e  Sexa.    ITie  female  li  flgnred  in  Bng.  Bot.  SuppL,  and  both  lexea  in  Sal,  Wab. :  yet  Mr.  Bomr, 

m  bla  ehiddation  of  tbli  kind,  pubUtlied  in  Eng.  Bot.  BmmU.,  lubiequenUy  to  the  poblkatioo  of 

SaL  fVob.m  remarlu  that  he  ii  unacquainted  with  the  male  iowen. 
Engraving*-    Sal.  Wob.,  Ma  4. ;  Eng.  Bot  Supp.,  1 9S51. ;  and  ^.  4  in  p.  16091 

l^ec.  Char,t  ^c.  Erect.  Leaves  cuneate-lanceolate,  serrated,  glabrous.  Sta- 
men 1.  Ovary  ovate,  very  pubescent,  sessile,  downy.  Stigmas  nearly 
sessile,  ovate,  scarcely  emarginate.  (^Hook,  Brit,  FL,  p.  417.)  A  native  oif 
England,  about  Lewes,  Sussex,  in  osier  holts,  but  scarcely  wild ;  at  Kings- 
ton upon  Thames,  apparently  wild ;  flowerine  in  May.  In  the  salictum 
at  W(M)um,  this  species  had  not  attained  the  height  of  6  ft.  in  five  years.  It 
is  considered  to  be  very  distinct  from  either  S.  Helix  or  S,  Lambertiana. 
Mr.  Borrer  applied  the  specific  name  in  compliment  to  the  late  Mr.WooU- 
gar,  **  a  gentleman  who  supplied  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  with  several  of  his  willows, 
and  who  formed  his  opinions  upon  the  species  from  lone  and  accurate  obser- 
vation." (Hook.  Br.  Fl.f  ed.  3.)  S.  WooUgariana  had  long  been  known  to 
Mr.  Borrer  and  Mr. Woolly  as  a  variety  mS.  monandra  Hojfm,;  but  Bfr. 
Woollgar  was  so  far  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  distinct  species,  that  he  used 
to  call  It  S.  cuneifolia,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  espedaliy  the  upper 
ones.  (Und.)  There  are  plants  at  Henfield,  and  in  the  Goldworth  Arbo- 
retum ;  and  some,  with  the  name  of  S.  mon&ndra,  in  that  of  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges. 

m  5.  S.  FofOiY  a^'na  Smith.    Forby's  Willow,  or  the  fine  Basket  Oner. 

Jdmt^eation.  Smith  Fl.  Br.,  pi  1041. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 1341 ;  Rce«*s  Crc,  Ko.  49. ;  IVilkLrdpi  FL, 
4k p.  874.;  Smith  Eng.  FL,  4. p.  191. ;  Fo&t in  SaL  Wob.,  No. ^ ;  Hook.  Be  FL,  ed.a»  |i41&- 
Macbty  FL  Hlh..  pt  I.  p.  S44. ;  Hayne  AbUU.,  p.  83L  1 178. 

^mcmymet.    S  flssa  Lin.  Hoc.  Tram.,  not  of  HofC  iSmiiM)i  S.  rikbra  fi  Koch  (kmnu^  p.  97» 

itm  Saa«».  Thcfemato  iadcMrtbettin  Eng,  FL,  andtfgured  in  Ent.JM,  The  male  is  not  known. 
"  The  offigioel  plant,  tent  Aran  Mr.  Foiby  (o  Mr.  Crowes  was  found  now  and  then  te  taar  *  tettury 
«tamcn  »t  one  of  Che  lower  braoteai  of  the  catkins  of  Arniale  flowers,  which  showed  Chie  iMcies  to 
be  truly  monandrous,  and  distinct  from  Heffinann^  S.  flaia,  to  whidi  it  had  pfevloMiy  been 
rrierrocL**  iSm$ik,) 

Engrattinga.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1344 ;  SaL  Wob*,  No.  &  ;  Hayne  Abbikl..  1 178. }  and  jiig.  &  in  pi  16(0. 

^pec,  Ch(f:\,^c,  Branches  erect.  Lcave.s  alternate,  with  small  stipufei^, lanceo- 


• 

beneath.  StaiheD  I.  8t^le  n^iiy  as  kriig.tts-  tbe<  Iweor  ^ivlikd  st^^#fi|i^ 
(^jRirA  j^fl^.  jP/.)  a  native  of  Eb^A*  flotmli^  In  AjNril.//  Th«.6ien^.iji 
erect,  bu9|iy,  with  upright,  slender^  apioo(h  twigs^  very  flexible  aod  tough,  of 
a  gr^sb  yellow,  not  purple,  hue.  Fertile  catkftis  Jrtfemfely  llke^hbse  of 
S.  ffilitt  hut  the  leaves  widely  diflbrent,  A  valti)ihIe9p^ierfor^the^n|^ 
sorts  of  wickerwork,  and  for  basket-making,  bands  for  tying  Maggots, 
mcket%  ^c  Wheo  cut  down,  plants  make  «faoot|S  fronr  5  ft.  to  7.  ft.  hofr 
There  are  pknte  at  Hackney,  <Mdworth»  Woburn«  and  Flitwiclu . 

*  ,        •  .  '  « 

•  *f  0.  iS,  Au^BRA  Mwis*    The  red»  or  grc^endewedf  ^jV^illQW,  cf  Ofier,  ^ 

idtn0mihn.  Hiidt.  laAn^,  ».itf8L;  Smith's  Biift  Bo*..  1 114&  t  WUhi.  ^^  PI.,  V>  674- ; 
Siiiititi*B  Eiw,  n.  4.  R  191.  iTorbes  In  SaL  Wob.,  No.  6. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  a,  P.  4I&  j  THa<*liy*» 

a§mm9m!9.   The  otme  rJHiia  ■otiiit  to  be  originiilly  sivtn  lo  &  fiteUtmu^  >««klM|h  [Rlwisgod] 

variety  of  whipb  wm  confounded  with  S.  rhbra  HMd$.  {.Smith.) ;  5.  riihra^  m  part,  Koch  f  Comm., 

p.  ^ ;  S.  fttta  A|^  Sa£,  1.  p.  61. 1 13,  14.  {Smith)  x  S.  e4ncolor  tiott  8ai.  A^$i,  U  p,  10.  t  34, 

an.,  ftmb  Uoet^c  eititfoB  of  B«j  i  fi.  vir^^Meni  ym,  Jbumph^  &  78&  i.  31.  m  (^i^m^)  ;  ^  liQfftrU 

froArr '«  Eaojfs,  p.  467.,  on  the  authority  of  Borrer. 

The'SeiKk.    Both  ate  deicribed  In  Sng.  F1. :  and  the  fenale  is  figured  to  JSmt.  Bat.  tJnitSal.  WM. 

Mmgnmii^,  Btaf.  Bot.  t.  1145.;  Sl  \Vabi»  No.  C.  s  ?  Ho«l  Sel.  Anst.,  t  1,  C  31, 3S.ji  ytflan 
Ouiph.,  a  1 5t  £  5a  (MCA.)  i  ?  Hayqe  AbbikL,  171.  s  and  our^l; .  6.  in  p.  16(H. 

4^^*  t^'^or,!  4'<?.  Stamens  combined  below  in  a  maimer  which  affords  a  oha^ 
racter  in  which  it  diffeiB  from  all  other  British  kinds  of  willow»  e3^cept  S, 
CroweoTuiy  and  from  nearly  all  the  foreign  kinds,  Mr»  Borrer,  howeveri  has 
observed  the  same  thing  occasionally  in  Afusca^  and  in  several  of  the  Cinerese. 
'*  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  elongate,  acute,  smooth,  with  shallow  serratures ; 
green  on  both  sides.  Stigmas  ovat^  undiviJed."  {SnM  E,  i^.V  A  native  of 
Britain  (in  England,  in  low  meadows  and  osier  holts,  as  at  Maidenhead,  &c., 
but  rare ;  in  Scotland,  frequent  in  hedges  and  osier  grounds) ;  flowering  in 
April  and  May.  In  its  wild  state,  it  forms  a  small  tree.  Tlie- branches  are 
long,  upright,  smooth,  greyish  or  purplish,  more  frequently  tawny,  and  very 
tough  and  pliant.  The  leaves  are  vei^  long  and  narrow,  and  agree  iii 
shape  with  those  of  the  common  osier,  iS^.  viminalis ;  bat  have  not,  as  that 
has,  dense  white  pubescence  beneath.  (Smith.'S  Koch  considers  the  S»  For- 
foyana  of  Smith  as  a  variety  of  iS*.  rubra ;  ana  states  that  both  are  common 
about  Erlangen,  where  there  is  also  another  variety,  which  he  regards  as  a 
hybrid  betweeo  S,  rubra  and  iS".  viminalis.  The  leaves  of  this  kmd,  eyeu 
when  adult,  have  their  under  surface  covered  with  a  dense  silky  down,  like 
those  of  S.  viminalis ;  the  young  shoots  bear  stipules  the  length  of  the 
petiole,  like  those  QfS,  stipul^ris ;  and  the  catkins  resemble  those  of  &  rubra. 
There  are  plants  of  jS'.  rubra  at  Hackney,  Goldworth,  Woburn,  Henfleld,  and 
Flitwick.  When  the  plants  of  this  species  are  cut  down,  they  send  out 
shoots  from  5  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  length;  and  it  is  consequently  one  of  the  most 
'  valuable  osiers  in  cultivation,  for  bands,  crates,  basketwork  or  wickerwbrk, 
and  even  small  hoops. 

SiaiuticM.  la  the  gaiden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  10  yean  plantod^it  ie  IS  ft  high  : 
at  Shepperton,  on  the  Thames,  it  la  90  fL  high. 

App.  i.    PurpiirecB  of  which  Plants  have  been  introduced^  but.^ioi 

described* 

&  eUHpHat  Lodd.  CM.,  ed.  1896u    Leevei  reiembling  S.  ildlix,  but  narrower. 

App.  ii.     PiGrpitrece  described  by  Authors^  btd  not  yet  introduced, 
or  qfdaubtfvl  Identity  mth  Species  already  in  the  CounOy. 

a  t6meoi9t,  aMS  «t  feto..  Host  SaL,  1.  a  10.  t  34,  35.,  FL  Auit,  S.  a  639i  t  iyn.  5.  miniina 
Oigih*  fbUia  longlaaimis,  Ac,  RaH  Sum.,  4%k  In  Che  Eng.  A,  R»y^  tpedet  ia  idnitifled  wiUi  S. 
r dtea:  bttt  Hoil^ plsat  laay  peailhly  be Monelhing difi^reot. 

&  RMy,  tnae  et  fte.,  Iloet  SaL,  1.  p^  10.  t.  36,  37.,  FL  Auat,  9l  p.  6391  Thie  cpeolei,  He«t 
lietnee,  wften' growing  anHinf  tteeih  beoome*  a  tali  tfeej  bat  under  other circuttflaneee is  dwarfer 

SL  MpuarftJWe.  nkaa  «t  fina,  Hoit  Sal.,  1.  p.  II.  1 38, 39.,  FL  Au«t,  £.  p;  640.  Hoet  hat  applied 
•a  tufa «  «yai  of  fifty,  whteh  Idenlillet  it  wiUi  A  AiMx  L, 

S.  yufpiwta,  DM*  et  rem.,  Hoet  Sal.,  1.  p.  12.  t  40.  41.,  FL  Aust.,  2.  p.  640.  Th#  catkins  laewiblc 
llMie  af  the  &  parpbrea  or  British  bountou ;  and,  nenee,  tho  two  plants  may  be  identical. 

5k  4 
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a.  niraWtM.  nMWtoi..  HaB  a*l,l.p.l&  t.  M  «!L,  FL  ' 
nlalLKhnltiiuMd  In  Uw  InlMhiUntJ,  fiw  B 


BUMWO,  uidMeu  fl^lt  UkailHplutadfliiAabviluiriti 
MOdTorimNUgftDki.  Tbi  iliaaU  of  tlw  hu  u*  tbj 'la 
pnlM,  th*]!  ikeilelkiFi  ud  u*  much  lucd  la  liukM-iuUB*^  » 
ovulv  bBHMuviiiHcd  t^liiHLLi*  md  iftawardt  mucti  4bi| 

If: " " 


br  IiihlLl  m ., . 

K^  U,  t  II.  IS.  t  «.,  Fl  AiHt.  S.  aj 

iflowtn  ad},  KOw  cT  ftmila  Aoirfti  mr. 


■AsiaMflt 


Group  ti.     AaUiJoUcB  Borrer.    {^ft.  Pruinose  Koch.) 
WiBowi  with  dark  Mori,  txneftd  uHA  afint  Bkmn. 


\M 


Studins  S,  dislfoct.  Tall  sbnibi,  or  becoining  treea.  ?Bark  of  the  bnuicbes 
aud'tbrots  of  a,  dork  colour ;  tW  of  the  branches  suflused  wifh  a  whitiifa 
niBtter,  4|4fiitdi  is  the  character  implied  b^  Enoch's  term  Pruiiidts.  This  matter 
u  easily  ndtbed  oS  The  bark  u  tntemally  yellow,  as  b  Group  i.  Foliage 
of  a  lively  graeu.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminately  pointed,  aetrate,  gloaij; 
in  many  iiutances,  dowoy  wlien  young,  subsequenUy  ^abrous.  Ovuj  aod 
capsule  sessile,  or  nearly  bo.  (£^och,  Forbct,  and  obseiretion.) 

mtl.  S.  AOVTiPoYiA  yviUd.    ITie  pointed-leBTCd  Tallow. 


^^V*-^'-**  "f  "^^  Entfiik'oiiiw^aiu'r  but  not  S.  itU^KvU,  nor  Ihi  L'ttufta  Hurt. 
neStia.    nMIHkUlti  lUmnd  Id  All.  H'at.,uidlt,»rbi|ia,tlia~diilr  me  culdnM^  iD  BilUih  eaU' 

IbciIdek.  Kddinu  ijnpn«d  thulhd  ftnuleirjiiiDkDawa  to  Um[n  adt  iut«. 
fnfifuAWi.    ADdT.B(it.Ile|L,5SL;%^  Wob.,  No.  15.  ;  ind  our.^.  l£  in  p.  [GOT. 
^ce.  Char^  ^c.      Leaves  linnr-tanceolate,  Bcuminated,  smooth,  ' 


equal  Bcrratures,  slaucous  beneath.  Ca&ina  of  the  male  about  1  in.  loi^. 
(Sal.  IVob.,  p.  49.}  ft  is  indi^noua  to  Fodolia,  according  to  Besser.  O^och 
Comm.')  It  waa  introduced  mto  Britain  previously  to  1810,  as  Mr.  Soritr 
saw  it  growing  in  Bt.  Andrew's  Square,  Edinburgh,  m  that  year.  Id  England, 
it  flowers  in  March  or  April,  before  the  expansion  of  the  l»ves.  It  is  a 
small  tree,  with  dark  violet- coloured  branchefi,  slender,  upright  and  co- 
vered all  over  with  a  whilish  powder,  like  the  bloom  of  a  plum.  Only 
the  fnale  plant  is  in  the  Wobum  salictum.  This  ia  a  very  beaotiful  ^ecics, 
well  deserving  of  culture  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view  c  and  Mr.  Forbes 
tl^ij^H  its  tvnga  would  be  useiiil  fbr  wickerwork.  The  cadtins  of  the  male 
are  omainental,  but,  so  &r  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  numerously  pfockiced. 
The  leaves  are  rather  elegant.  Its  shoots  and  roots  have  the  inner  part  of 
the  bark,  or  covering,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  very  bitter  flavour;  and, 
hence,  this  kind  may  be  eligible  for  planting  ujx>a  banks  in  wtuch  rats 
burrow..  In  theJIorticultural  So4^y's  Oarden,  m  1635,. there  «be  a  plant 
of  this  *pedes  15  h.  big^.  There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  and  Gold- 
worth  WOoretums ;  and  at  Wobum  Abbey,  Plitwick  House,  and  Henfield, 

.„  t  B.'  H,  DArBNol'DBB  yiUari.     The  Dapbne-like  Willow. 

Uim^maiL.  VlU.Diuph.,S.mTS5.,  L  SO.  C T., - 1  &  f.  i,"  u  <TiaUt  tijBMi  Koch  CauB., 
sJumamlt.  Xtn-CM  AwelnSAm  D.n..yU..  WOU.  %i.  K..*.  a  ff!0,,»*iiaiif^Bllht 
niLof  BmtSSmiOtyiX-^i^clii.,  No.  tO.,  Psrtn  la  SsJL'^tlL,  Vo.  M. )  S.  tit^mMliSOrliL 
6ent,i.a.^.,  Uf.:t  ^-,  ^clDbH  BaK  JoJ.  rfurt-.^' !>  3  t  W,  IT.  Hr.  Bomr,  In  i  Iritir, 
hM  niButsI  thJitrnkh  hi  erroDHnult  dtcd,  In  bki  HlMi  BriL,  S.  rfutaBGlds  yoimn  u  ■ 
iTMnnneor  J.cinfnudHid:  inl  U»t  Ihli  b*i  Jtd  Kocb  M  die  S.  tlatnt  SmOk  m  rra^r°' 
of  S.  JiphDJi'Mei  rulan. 
IV  Saa.     Bath  laici  an  arind  In  5aJ.  WM,,   and  Mb  an  docribad  ud  fliund  In  BttI 

EHnmVi.    VULIMuph.,.lLM.  I.l.tarl,  L  i.  I.  t-j  HsSn.  SaL,  t.  S. ;  SaL  Wofa.,  No.  Ki 
a»t  U.  Aiul.  L  bis,  ?r.  -,  aat/lf.  liSS. ;  toi  Jig.  36.  la  r.  19X. 


CHIF.  an.  -■   'UUC*''CEJk     aYuu 
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Spec.  Char;^  ^e.  Lefivee  broadly  tonceolatej  and  p<^ted^  with  glaikhilar  ser*- 
ratures,  smooth,  glaucous  beoeatL.  Calkms  appeanng  before  the  leaves* 
Ovary  sessile,  ovat^  smooth.  Stvle  elongated.  (Sal.  fVob,,  p.  Si.)  A 
native  of  Switxerlaud  and  the  south  of  France;  flowering  at  Wobom  in 
February.'  Introwhioed  in  1820.  It  is  a  ra^-growlng  tree,  with  daric 
greyish  branches,  slightly  covered  with  a  powder,  or  bloom,  ainular  to  that 
of  S.  acutifoHa ;  the  bnmches  ascending  obliquely.  The  tree  at  Woburs, 
thoujgh  only  four  year?  planted,  was,  in  1830j  nearly  25  it,  hish.  The 
catkins  appear  often  in  February,  from  larae  crimson  buds,  which  dis* 
tini^isb  HUB  spedes  from  every  other,  and  make  it  very  ornamental. 
There  are  plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  at  FBtwick, 
and  Henfield. 

VarUUion.  The  buda  containii^  catkins  are  very  large  io  the  antuout}  and,,  in 
(his  state,  it  is  the  S^  pree^cox  gemmkta  Scr^SaL  eatticc*.  No*  88^  {KotA 
Conm^  p,  ^.) 

^  9.  S.  pombra'nioa  Willd.    The  Pomeranian  WBlow, 

Ident^fiMthk,    WilkL  Enum.  SuppL,  6& ;  FortM  in  SaL  Wob^  Na  15S. 

Syponyniet.    S.  dapbiioldea   Vmart  Tar,  wiUi  narrower  leaves,  and  more  slender  catkin*.  {Xoch 

Comm.,  p.  52S)    Mr.  Borrer,  in  his  maoufcrifii  list  of  gvouped  spedei,  baa  fndtefttod  il  aa  bel«g 

probably  a  variety  uf  &  itepho6'ide«. 
neStJtet*    The  female  U  described  in  &I/.  Wob. 

Spec,  Cher,,  4*^.^  Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  at  both  extremities,  serrated; 
smooth  and  shining  above,  glaucous  underneath.  Stipules  ovate,  serrated ; 
their  margins  generally  revolute.  Catkins  about  1  in.  Ions.  Ovary 
ovat^  smooth.  Style  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas.  (Sal.  W<£.^y.  281.) 
A  native  of  Pomerania.  Introduced  in  1822,  and  flowering,  in  the  Wobum 
salictum,  in  February  and  March.  This  is  a  rapid-growing  kind,  much  re- 
sembling, in  the  colour  of  its  branches  and  its  mode  of  growth,  S.  prs^cox. 
The  branches  are  long,  smooth,  round,  shining,  and  copiously  covered  with 
small  yellow  dots :  the  prececfing  year's  shoots  are  covered  with  a  violet- 
cokmr^d  powder,  similar  to  that  on  the  shoots  of  iS^  prae\»x,  and  S.  acuti^lia. 
The  leaves  are  about  4  in.  long,  and  nearly  1  in.  broad,  tapering  towards 
bodi  extremities,  serrated ;  the  serratiu^s  somewhat  glandular,  smooth,  and 
shining  on  their  upper  surface,  and  glaucous  underneath.  Footstalks  nearly 
1  in.  long,  purplisn  and  villous  on  their  upper  side.  Catkins  appearing  be- 
fore die  leaves,  and  about  1  in.  long.  There  are  plants  in  the  Ooldworth 
Arboretum,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

Group  iti.     Triindra  Borrer.    (S^.  ^mygdalina?  Kock.) 

Otter  WUlowiy  wUh  three  Stamens  in  a  Flower. 


[aIHU 


Stamens  3.  Leaves  hmoeokite,  approaching  to  ovate,  seriated,  glabrous, 
having  large,  rounded,  toothed,  more  or  less  deciduous,  sti^uks.  Flowers 
loosely  dbposed  in  the  catkin.  Pistil  stalked*  Ovafy  nostly  slabrous. 
Most  of  the  kinds  constitute  excellent  oaiers,  aad  become  trees  If  left  to 
themselves.  (Hook,  Br.  JBl^  2d  ed.,  with  adaptation.)  The  kinds  may  be 
denominated,  generallv,  tfie  osiers  with  3  stamens  in  a  flower.  Most,  or  all, 
when  in  the  state  ot  larger  shrubs  and  trees^  have  their  older  bark  ex- 
foluited  in  broad  patches,  in  the  manner  of  that  of  the  western  and  eastern 
plane  trees  (PUitanus  occident^s^  X..,  and  P,  oriedtiBs  L.).  Most  or  all 
are  ornamental  as  shrubs,  for  ihdr  lanceolate,  glossy^  aerrsted  leaves,  and 
their  flowersw  * 

£  A  10.  5.  umoula'ta  Kock^  Hooker.    The  ^My-haved  Willow. 

IdtntificoOtm.    Koch  CQvnm./p.  9a  ;  Hook.  FL  Br.,  ed  3.,  p.  419.  i  i  Hayoa  AbbiM.,  n.  980. 
Symmyma,    Rocli  has  dted  a«  Identical  wHIi,  or  mcludM  In,  S.  andulata,  the^Uolring  kinds :— 


MUCA'CBA.      SA  LIX. 


On  Ehiliutiui  hHtarluni  unl  Ut.BoTRiii  >iti>fl«l  Ihil  Ibcf  >"  idcBliul  wlihSoUti'i  S. 
IhccoUU  ;  It  Icut,  with  the  SuMii  iprclmeni  cominuDlcatMl  bi  Mr.  Wmllgir  to  him,  and 
whMiucBMbiblTwinM'HhlhcADukiiliiindliiErv.  BDf.  IndHd.UiatMilsn  (tIk  iwu 
I«nl,  In^iweU  ktbctnlT  du  PMnUoml  V  ^J.  I^SBllh  H  Enfli>h.  Ur.  B<in«  ku 
raxlitdavnunmciiiicniiKrXuiidiilMi  with  lUkricnaaui  imt  llinf  aiBrrobMblT  the  Smui- 
4iiUU  of  ^icC.  ilUi,  vhMi  unn  doli  In  Uul  ig«p«l,  ud  )n  iti  nion  wnv;  kaia,  fton 

0Ulpr.;»5Jl.lK.  l*«,  «,  Bi&,^*lft] „        B.,      ,    „«       .^ 

IV  «!■«».  The  frioale  ia  ftgural  to  Col.  Wni .  Not  13,  ind  1*.,  and  In  Eiu,  &(.,  t  1*36. ;  »nd 
iidan^bidhifaf.n.    Koch  noted  thut  tit  had  xn  the  (emilc  wild  intTculIKHMd,  but  AK  be 

etfrawwngi.  fWLVrnh.Miii.UudU.  i  Eng.  Biit:,t.lt3«.;?Hi^e  AtibUd.,t.iaD.i  ouc^^.l^^S.: 
uul  figt.  13  and  K  In  p.  IflDS. 

^c.  CKar^  4«.  Learea  Unceolote,  acuminate  through 
much  of  their  length,  Mmilate  at  the  tip,  and  minutely  N 
crenuhite  at  the  base ;  at  first  pubescent,  but  becoming  Hi 
gfabnMt;  wavy  at  the  edge,  or  uot.  Stipules  half-heut-  II 
shaped.  Caikin  peduncled  upon  a  leaf;  twiglet.  Brae-  1] 
tea  bearded  at  the  tip.  Stamens  3.  Capsule  onite-  m 
coaical,  luore  or  leas  pubescent,  or  glabrous,  stalked ;  the  ^ 
stvlfc  twice  the  length  of  the  ^laud.  Stvie  elongated. 
Stigmas  fufid.  (Koch.)  It  inhabits  the  banks  of  streams,  '^^ 

hi  Uie  plains  and  lower  valleys  in  the  north  of  Uennany,  and  in  England. 
(H.) 

*t  m  S.  u.  2;  S.  undulata  Foriei  in  Sal.  tVoi.,  No.  13.— Mr.  Forbes 
has  given  the  following  spedfic  character,  or  diagaoaii,  of  this  kind, 
he  treating  it  as  a  species ;  and,  as  this  character  may  serve  to  por- 
tray its  mam  features,  we  retain  it  in  af^lication  to  it,  viewed  as  a 
iwety.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  somewhat  attenuated 
towards  the  base;  wavy,  and  sharply  serrated  at  their  margins. 
Ovary  sessile,  ovate,  scarcely  downy.  Style  about  half  the  limglh 
of  the  linear  parted  stigmas.  (Sat.  tVoiy  p.  25.^  Cultivated  m  the 
Dublin  Botanic  Garden,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  is  an 
upright-growing  plant,  soon  forming  a  busby  .tree,  about  10  ft.  or 
IS  {L  high,  witfa  brown,  smooth,  round  branchea,  sligfatly  downy 
when  _young,  and  somewhat  angular  at  the  points.  Catkins  about 
;  I  in.  in  length,  bursting  forth  with  the  leaves.    "  This  is  a  species 

very  distinct  from  the  above,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  S.  undu- 
Uta  of  Ehrhart ;  from  which  it  ia  readily  distinguished  by  long, 
taper-minted,  wavy  leaves.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  foreign  kind. 
I  nave  not  observed  it  in  any  collection  but  that  contained  in  the 
Dublin  Botanic  Garden,  from  which  I  derived  it."  (Forbet  in  Sal, 
Wob.)  In  relation  to  this  kind,  Mr.  Borrer  has  remarked  in  his 
list,  that, "  if  S,  unduUta  Forhei,  and  S.  lanceoliita  SmUh  and  Forbet, 
the  5.  ondolita  Hooter,  are  to  be  regarded  as  two  species,  the  fanner 
agrees  best  with  Ehriiart's  character  of  his  S.  undulkta."  There 
■TB  planu  in  the  Hackney  and  Ooldworth  arboretums,  bM  at  Wo- 
bum  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick  House. 
I  •  S.  Ui  S;  S.  lanceolata  Sntilh  Eng.  Bol.,  t.  1436.,  Bug.  Ft.,  if. 
p.  168.,  Forbet  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  14.  — The  following  is  Smith's 
diagnosis  of  this  kind; — Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated,  glabrous, taper- 
ing towards  eadi  end.  Footstalks  decurrent  Ovary  stalked,  ovate, 
flabrous.  Styles  as  loa^  as  the  sligtnns.  (Smith  Eng,  Ft.)  Smith 
■s-ftrther  noted  of  its  distinctive  charact«rs  as  follows: — "Akin  to 
S,  triandia  Lm.  and  S.  Hofihianniarui  Smith.  An  essential  means  of 
distinction  exists  in  the  leaves,  which  are  lunger  and  narrower  than 
those  of  S.  iriSodra,  or  any  of  its  reputed  varieties ;  more  pointed 
and. tapering;  not  Itnear,  but  tnily  buceolate.    Footstalks  bearing 
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at  the  Buttimit »  pmr  ofriBiidSy  or  mmiite  leailetB ;_  not  abrupt  at  the 
base,  bat  docorrent,  eadi  meedng  with  a  projection  of  the  branch, 
tapering  dowmnffd,and  forming  a  kind  of  buttress;  whic)ijcbaracter 
is  clear  and  invariable."  (lUtL)  There  is  a  plant  of  S.  lanceoliUs 
in  the  Hcttamc  Garden,  Twickenham ;  and  there  ar^  also  plants 
in  the  fiackni^«nd  Gokhlortfa  arfooretums,  and  at  Henfidd  and 
PUtwick  iioiise.  Mr.  Foibei  obsenres  that  this  sort  deserves  culdv»- 
tion,  as  die  rods  mpt  mudi  used  for  hampers,  crates,  &c.  althoq^ 
not  80  w^  adapted  for  tving  bundles^  and  for  the  finer  sorts  of 
wicker  wotkf  as  tile  S.  triandra. 
1(  A  8. «.  4,  havmg  the  catkins  androgynous.  S,  undnlAta  occurs  in  tfaia 
case.  (JTocib  Canm,,f.  20.) 

A  U.  S.  tiippoPHAEPO'LU  Tkmllier.    The  Sea-Buekthom-leaved  Willow, 

cr  Oner* 


aifmamfmc^S.  apdiilit«  Trewirmuu  Oh-  BoL,  pi  17-,  Koek  in  Begauib.  Bat.  Zdtmuu  \9ati,  p,  111. 
J.  Alpiwiftagftifa  Bhift  ^■ortinU«rto&  unduHu,M  tobe,ptflMH^biitaTMict)rdf<liatipaBafc 


C&rm*  inMattAl 
TheSeaea.  ^(Mfa  an  ootiotd  la  the  tpeciflc  chaxacCer. 


Spec*  Ckar.,  4c*  Leaf  llnceolate^  obsoletdy  crenufaue  in  »  repaod  manner ; 
toothed  yi^lk  gbndad  teeth,  so  small  as  ta  sfwm  to  consist  <H  ^ands  onlv ; 
acuminate  thfonsh  much  of  its  length,  downy,  eventually  dabcous.  Stipules 
half-heart^haped.  Gatidn  borne  on  a  leafy  peduncle,  wnioh  is  a  tw^et. 
Bractet^  havy.  Stamens  2.  Capsule  ovatdy  conical,  tomentose,  downy, 
or  ghibtous ;  seated  on  m  stalk  that  is  as  long  as  the  gland.  Style  long. 
Scigntt  bifid.  (Koch.)  Wild  in  the  plains  and  lower  valleys  of  the  Ptda- 
tmate,  Wetteravia,  Silesia,  and  die  north  of  Germany.  Treviranus  thinks 
that  this  Is  the  true  jS'.  unduliita  of  Ehrhart ;  '*  but  I,"*  says  Koch,  «'have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  of  its  leaves  undtdated,  among  many  specimens 
observed  growinc  wild;   but,  perhaps,  Bhrhart  inclnd^  this  in  his  S. 

'.  wnduUta,  to  whioi  it  is  too  near  akm  to  be  a  species  distinct  firom  that.'* 
Wit) 

A  t  12.  5L  VRi^MDM  Lb    The  3-6tamened^fo^0rf  l^HUow,  or  Oder, 


WMlfllleaMaB.    Lin.  Spi  FUUttL;  V^Ild.  ftn  FL,4.  pi  651 , 'SmiUi  tnt.  Bot,  t  148S.;  Bns.  FL 
1  PL  Ifi&xForiM  In  SaLWBk.  Ma  1& ;  Hook.  VI  Br.,  od.  &,  pi  41&  i  Wade^  flaHoM,  n.  &  2 
ICacUy  FL  Hlbera..  pt  1.  PL  M5. 1  ?  Hayno  AbUUL,  PL  219. 
MMiHaKj.    A  «aiT|a&nn«t  put  of;  Koeh  OMnm.,  p.  191 


an  Mwtd  Id  Xmg,  Bat.  wmI  Sat.  Witb, 
Mmgrauii^M.    GnuA.  Sib.,  1.  155l  t  34.C  3w :  ?  Hayn*  AbbUd..t.  150.;  Eng.  Bot.  t  USL ;  SaL  Wob., 
Noi  16. ;  wot  Jig.  ISSn.  \  aadibr  15L  to  p.  1GQ5. 

Spec,  Char,^  l^c.    Leaves  linear-oblong,  serrated,  glabrous,  rather  unequally 

".ahtpias  at  dtt  base.    Stamens  3.    Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  compressM,  ria> 

•  teaoa.    Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  (Smitk  B,  PL)    Bractea  (or  K»de)  elolSed 

externally  with  fin&  long,  spreading,  more  or  leas  plentdol  lu^  (J^) 

BtaBtea  glabrous.  (Book.Br.Fl^Sdied,)    Mr.  WooUgar  used  to'Sstin- 

■piBh  this  species  by  the  dark4)arked  smooth  shoota  of  the  female  plant. 

IfaeiflHilB  one  iie  nercr  met  with  at  Lewes^  C-^^^)     ^  native  of  Britam» 

in  wet  woods  aad  osier  srannds,  where  it  tonu  an  npikht  tree,  rising 

oataraUyv  when  not  uymnso,  to  the  height  of  80  ft.    Le««iea  uwayi  perfisctly 

.  fhbcoua.    This  species  is  extensively  ooltivatad  for  the  long  tough  rods 

iiluch  it  prodacea  when  cut  down«  which  are  in  fi-eqnent  use  for  wicker- 

'  wod^»  hoo|te^  Ac.    **  8,  tri&ndra  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  osiers.    It  is 

vcukdiatad  for  white  basketwork,  producing  rods  8 ^  or  9ft.  loiuu  tough 

t^andbliant^'^en  when  stripped  of  their  bark^  and  vary  durable.    'Hiey  are 

-dit  4oiin  «very  year."  (Smik  in  Bfig*  Fl,)    There  are  plants  in  the  Oold- 

r  woitil  aihoretum,  at  Flitwick  House,  at  ^nfidd^  and  at  Wobuifi  Abbey. 

1MHks4    Seversl  varieties,  if  not  cfistinct  species,  are  comprehended  under 
die  nafme  c^  S.  ert&ndra.    ^  Of  these,  I  venture  to  septate  one  u  a  species, 
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ta  the  omm  of  S.  HoSnumwno."  (I6id.).    Mr.  Eoibn,  ifteF  dwarifaing 
U*  kiod  that  he  hu  adopted  aa  A  td&ndra,  adda,  "  I  hue  motJucaMe 


iicritod'  br  Smkfa^  of  a  fiiia  bright  grevn-  PelMfes  nMie  jivtdsr. 
Stipdcs  lai|er.  Cbduns;  lai^  and  yaUaw.  jfcnwna  a  OfiMK, 
dmc*  aa  lonfi  aa .  tfaa  bractesk  1<  ba*a  not  aeon  thftfemalaifltOBW, 
r  profNitiea.  of  Ifaii  kkd...  Mr. 


•ad  *«t  auHMaad  to  be  «ild  in  Biiiain."  ^OU.) 
trtfndK'  Cwi.  FL  Limd.  (Borrtr  m  a  leUar/)  .  Abnu  imna, 
StuaoK,  it  ia.coaiiiad  to  the  oHsr-gRNRKb.  ^^mfi  ia  SoaiiMr, 
AtSd-^d.)  This  i«  ailptfeiulr  ll»  i&  Hoppasao  WitUii^dlbng 
only,  accoraing  to  mj  apedmaoa  Eroin.  Saliuugt  in  the  noWhcd-oT 
retusa  bracteas.  (^ooibr.iM.)     Snttb  haa^qgotedthe  S.  triiwlra 
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Curt,  Fl.  Lond.  as  identical  with  S,  Hoffinanmoiui  Smith ;  but  has 
remarked  that  it  may  possibly  prove  distinct,  and  that  it  doubtless 
is  SO'  from  the  S.  tri&ndra,  which  he  has  described.    There  are  plants 
at  Henfield. 
«  t  B.fL  3  Hoppi^iSXBLi    S.  andr^gyna  Hoppe,  quoted  in    Wiild.  Sp. 


Hayne  AbbUd. ;  S,  amygd&lina,  part  of»  Koch  Comm,^  p.  18.^-Smith, 
in  his  Eng,  FL,  iv.  p.  167.,  has  inddentally  described  this,  after  S. 
tri&ndra,  as  follows: — '^iS^.  Hoppeona  Wdld.  is  characterised  by 
''having  some  catkins  composed  piutly  of  male  and  partly  of  female 
flowers.  Its  leaves,  though  very  glaucous  beneath,  agree  nearly  with 
those  of  iS^.  trifcndra,  of  which  species  Mr.  Sieber,  who  sent  me 
specimens  from  Salzburg,  appears  to  think  it  a  varietv."  (Smitk.) 
It  is  shown,  under  var.  2,  that  Hooker  deems  &  Hoppedna  ap- 
parently identical  with  that  varied.  Introduced  in  1820. 
tt  'is,?  t,  i  ;  S,  tri&ndra  undulata  Merieru,  med,  — » This  is  an  approach 
to  iS^.  omygdalina;  the  twigs  are  of  a  j^eliowish  grey  ias  in  that  kind, 
and  their  young  pobts  grooved,  but  in  a  less  remarkable  degree. 
Mr.  Forster  regards  this,  and  not  the  French  willow  of  the  Lewes 
basket-makers,  as  the  5.  contorta  of  Mr.  Crowe.  I  have  plants  of 
both  sexes  from  the  Lewes  osier  grounds.  {W,  JB,) 

^  13.  &  UomuMmiA^NA  Smith.    Hofiinann*s  Willow,  or  Otkr, 

Uentifleatkm.   Smith  Eng.  F1..  4u  p.  168. ;  FoctminSaL  Wob.,  Na  16. ;  Borrerin  fiig.  Bot SuppL, 

trama  ;  H«*.  Br.  FL,  ed.  i. ,  p.  4fiO. 
S^mtmme-    S.  ifitnin  Mn.  SoA,  1.  pi  45.  t.  9, 10,  23L  C  S.  (AnM]  ?  exclusirelj  of  van.  {Borrer 

in  Hook.  Br.  PL)  S.  BmaaniUina  Sm.  mom  to  be  the  8.  tmndra  of  Oennaa  botanAiti  In 


genenL    (fimA  in  Eng.  FL,  8.  a  167.) 
Tke  Sexet.    The  mle  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  and  in  Sal  Wotn  ;  a  notice  relative  to  what  hat 

been  regained  aa  Ibe  female  la  givenln  EngL  FlohL 
Bngraomn,    Hoff  9aL,  1. 1 9,  la,  and  SSL  £  S. ;  SaL  Wob,  N<x  1& ;  Ekig.  Bot  SuppL,  I.  flOftX  ;  and 
jig.  1&  in  p.  IGOBl 

Spec,  Char,^  j-c.  Leaves  ovate-cblong,  serrated,  smooth,  slightly  rounded 
at  the  base.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  steiked,  ovate,  compressed,  glabrous. 
Stigmas  nearly  sesdle.  (Smkh  E,  F,)  The  male  plant  is  a  native  of 
Bntain,  on  the  sides  ot  streams,  in.  Sussex,  where  it  forms  a  much- 
branched  shrub,  or  crooked  tree,  scarcely  ever  exceisding  12ft.  high ;  flower- 
ing In  May.  Mr.  Forbes  states  that  his  plant,  after  having  been  cultivated 
for  five  years,  had  not  exceeded  the  height  of  5  ft.  There  are  plants  in  the 
Goldworth  Arboretum,  and  at  Henfield. 

S  14.  S,  iOfTGDA^LiNA  //•    The  Almond-i^aiwc^  Willow,  or  Oner. 

JdemtificaHom.    Lin.  &k  FL.  144& ;  WiM  Spi  FL,  p.  SSBj  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t  }JS3S. ;   fiig.  fL,  *. 

p.  169.;   Foibet  in^aL  IVob.,  Na  18.;  Hook  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  a,  |k  4fla;  WfOe'fe  Sailoet,  p.M. ; 

Mackay  FL  Hibern..  nt.  L  p.  S45. 
^mmfme.    S.  amygdiUna,  nnt  of,  Kock  Comtm.^  p.  18. 
nt  Seta.    Both  aexei  are  figured  in  Em.  BoL  and  SaL  W<A. 
B«gn$oiiigt.    Eqg.  Bot,t  Ifi&j  SaL  WoL,  Na  la;  oar Ar.  1298.}  and>^  ]&  inp.l60a 

Spec*  Char,^  Sfc,  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  glabrous,  rouaded,  and  unequal 
at  the  base.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  ovate,  compressed, -smooth;  its  stalks 
almost  as  long  as  the  bracteiL  Stigmas  nearlv  sessile.  Young  branches 
furrowed.  Down  of  the  seeds  shorter,  and  less  abundant,  than  in  S,  crilLndrB. 
Bfr.  .Crowe  first  accurately  compared  and  distinguisbed  these  two  by  their 
leaves.  {Smih  E.  F,)  A  native  jof  Britain,  on  th^  banks  of  rivers  and 
ditches,  in  the  eastern  counties  of  En^and,  and.  in  Scotland,,  where /it 
forms  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  80  ft.  or  SjDtft.;  flowering  in.Airil 
and  May,  and^  for  the  second  time,  in  Aumist.  *'  u  cut  down  everyj^ear,  it 
produces  ?ods  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  long,  in  oonsiderable  plenty,  for  coitfi%9  basket- 
work,  but  not  eqoid  to  S,  tri^dra  when  peeled."  {Smitk.)  Annate  the  in- 
sects which  live  upon  this  specie  is  the  JFIialae^na  anastomjyRirz«.,  the 
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Tbe  cHwjdlUn 


n  of  Hub 


n  s  ifcb  apun 
_  ^  a  loMH.  Ike 
km  !•  of  >  bright  -jA- 
L>w,Mreaked  with  brawn, 
and  tiw  imago  of  •  pale 
brown.  TIw  iiuea  is 
equally  coauDOd  in  En- 
rme  and  in  America. 
Tlwre  an  plant*  in  tbe 


OaKlai^  and  tbe  Uacfcnar 
aifcoretuni ;  and  at  Wo- 
bwn,  Hflofidid.  and  Flitwick. 

1  15.  S.  Viu.AESM^M  FlUgge  et  Witld.    Villan's  WtUow,  or  Owr. 

ririirriiifr-     F1U|»liiUIt.,<|uoUdla  WUld-^LPl.^^US.;  anitli  in  HMlCjd- Ha,at 
FariiM  In  B>1  wiG.,  No.  11. 

Aa  Sbh    Both  tarn  •»  <UuUmiI  bj  WUkL  ;  Uw  miib  <•  Ifund  In  Sml.  Wtk,  vKlli  la  »> 
■ — '-^  "^^-^'"--il  Sodity'i  btontimL 

L,  H&  ir  i  und  A.  n.  la  n  lOCA 


Spec.  Cbtr.,  ^e.  Leaves  elliptica],  rounded  at  tbe  baw,  pointed  at  the  t^, 
Mcrated,  whttely  glaucoiu  boieatb.  Catkins  ^tpearing  with  At  lona. 
Vimrm  triandroui.  Ovarr  pedicellated,  oTste,  imooth.  Stiamaa  aeinle. 
(  WVkL  and  Forbei.)  A  natire  of  Dau^in^  wbere,  accordiiw  to  V^denow, 
It  Ghma  a  shrub  5  ft  or  6  ft.  hi^,  witb  dark  violet^nloured,  tbming  branchea; 
but,  acGwdh^  to  tbe  experience  of  Hr.  Forbes,  in  the  Wobiim  lalictuiB, 
it  ia  a  handaome  iq)rignt.growiiig  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  18  ft.  or 
li  ft.,  with  the  preecdiiig  year's  branches  of  a  grnish  brown  colour,  and 
tbe  youif  twigs  daA  tnvwn  above,  pider  beneath,  polished,  and  aome- 
what  aapilw,  or  striated,  and  vetj  brittle.  Introduced  in  1818.  Tbe 
male,  as  obaemd  m  tbe  London  Horticdtural  Sodet^g  artMretum,  ta 
1B35,  is  an  el^ant  kind,  noticeable  eariy  in  spring  for  its  plentiftil  Uoe- 
■oms,  and  subsequently  for  its  leaves,  which  are  remaricabhr  neat  in  thor 
figure  and  serrature,  and  more  or  less  peculiar  as  compared  with  those  of 
kmdred  kinds.  Hie  daric  colour  of  ttie  shoots  of  the  preceding  year  or 
reen  is  also  an  ornamental  feature.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey, 
Henfield,  and  Flitwick  House. 

App.  i.     lYidndra  ^  which  there  are  Plants  in  the  Country  not 
described. 

&  «Mi0Wa  LoM  CiL,  id.  ISiB,  wid  g.  fe—tlMfa  O^  in  ttoaOMiiin  il  ll»n*i»  j  ■nmi  In  In 

App.  ii.     Tri4stdrtE  described,  but  not  yet  introduced,  or  ofdcniA- 
fal  Identity  with  Species  in  the  Country. 

mt  rtfrm^tfM  SmI  Au.1.,  1.  p.  £.  L  M.,  FI.  Auit.I  p.  633. j  &  Ma^tro.  mtt  ttlmkiam 

M.  Aut,  £  a  a  L  V,  a,  n  Avt,  2  p.  to.  I  a  pnML  »•  It  An.,  H«?b  Aut.  1 .  p.  a  t.  iL  la, 

n.  ABtt^3.n6J3.<  ^.*dr«^IaBt<hM,  HartU.  Aii*,l.Il3.  Lll.ia.  FL  AlM.,l.p,atI 
augcAteHLBMRftm.,  Hott  S.L  Au^  1.  |L  A  L  U,  U,  n  AbK..  a.  p,  GH  i  s.  %«*&.«■ 
Mkn-HMM.  AnK,  i.  PlALUIK,  A  AbK,  S.  n  Esi  1  i.  ytMm,  mj  t  ttm..  Ho*  SA 


i:HAP»  Clil. 


^AUCA^CEA.       S'ALU^, 


1503, 


Grroup  iv.     Pentindrof  Borrtr^ 

Treet  ftaving  Ftowert  tviik'^—5  Siamew, 


Stameiw-  ia  a  flower  more  than  3^  in  most  instances  5.  Ovary  gfebroos. 
The  plants  trees  c^  moderate  size.  Leaves  Ifunge,  glossy,  frajgnint,  serrated, 
and  having  glands  in  the  serratures,  from  whicli  a  resin  exudes.  8tomens 
in  each  catkm  so  numerons  and  long,  as  to  render  the  flowers,  whteh,  too, 
are*  in  perfection  at  the  same  time  as  the  foliage,  qnite  handsome,  and  the 
trees,  in  this  condition,  more  ornamental  than*  those  of  any  other  group. 
{Hook.  Br,  Fl.^  ed.  2.,  with  adaptation.) 

•  ^  IB:  9^  penta^'mdra  L.    The  five^tamencd^/ibwererf  WHIdw. 

rdtmtfftM/ltm.    UxL  Sp.  PL,  14iS. ;  Willd.  6p.  PI.,  4.  p.  «6a  ;  Hmjtf  AbbBd,,  p.  «1.  f  8a«tit  «nv. 
.  8ot,t.  1805. ;  Enff.  FL,4u  p.  17L ;  FoHm*  io  8*1.  Wob.,  Na34.i  Hook«  Br,  fl.,  9iLii^iK0f^  ;■ 
Wade's  Salicet,  9.36.',  Mackjiy  Fl.  Hibern.,  pt  t.  p.  24&  ;  UiMt  Sal.  Ajuatr..  1.  p.  1. 
mvme9.    S.  pentftndn,  part  of,  Koch  Omtm.,  p.  IS. :  the  awact  WHlaw.  of  oay.taavad  ynttam. 
Sens.    BoCo  aex«iare  figured  in  Sal  Wob.  and  Hayne*i^M47tf.,  and  th«  male  1b  Eng.  Boi., 


S.  pentftndra,  part'oT,  Kock  Comm.t  p.  ~1S. :  the  awact  WHtow.  6r  Ay.taavad  WiiWK. 
BoCo  aex«iare  figured  in  SaL  Wob.  and  Hayne'i^Miirtf.,  and 
wiUi  Vmo  view  of  an  ovary.    Both  «exei  »re  figured  in  Hof  t'l  SmI.  Anttr, 
SmgroPings.    Eng.  BoC.,  t  1805. :  Hayne  Abbild.,t  161. ;  Sat.  Wob.,  Kb.  9i. ;  fflbtt  M.  Aoatr ,  I. 
4*1  r.C|  «nr MUSf^ai  mijlf.U, inV  im 

j^e.  CAor.,  4'#«    Leavea  ovate,  pointed,  crenate,  glandulai',  glabrous.     Foot-  • 
'stalks  gtandttlar  at  the  summit.    Stamens  5  or  more,  hmry  at  the  Inise. 
Ovary  ovate,  tapering,  smooth,  nearly  sessile.  {Sal.Wob.^  p.  67.)  A  native ^ 
4jii  Biitaia,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  watery  places ; 
most  frei|uent  in  the  north.  In  1804,  this,  and  five  or 
six  other  distmct  sorts  were.abundant  on  the  banks  of 
Gogar  Born,  near  Edinburgh,  between  Gogar  House 
and  the  junction  of  the  burn  with  the  river  Almond. 
It  forms  an  upright  tree,  18  fl.  or  20  ft.  high,  with 
aroooth  shining  branches,  and  large,  copious,  shining 
foliage,  so  as  to  give  the  plantain  the  summer  season, 
the  appearance  (x  an  evergreen.  It  is  one  of  the  latest-  ' 
Howenng  willows,  the  flower  seldom  expanding  till 
the  be^ning  of  June.    The  flowers  are  remarkably 
fragrant,  as  are  the  leaves,  especialiv  when  bruised: 
the  tira^vnce,  which  is  similar  to  tnat  of  the  sweet 
bay  (iLaiuiis  n^bilis),  but  less  powerful,  is  exuded 
from  tlie  resinous  notches  of  the  leaves,  and  from  the  barren  catkins.  It  is  oqe 
of  the  most  desirable  species  of  the  genus  for  plantmg  in  pleasure-bounds,  on 
account  of  the  fine  display  made  by  the  blossoms,  their  abundant  fragrance, 
the  smooth,  shining,  rich  deep  green  of  the  leaves,  and  the  comparatively 
abw  growth  and  compact  habit  of  the  tree.   Mr.  Forbes  states  tnati  when 
cut  (k>wn,  this  species  produces  tough  flexible  rods,  fit  for  basketworic  { 
but,  in  a  wild  state,  on  the  banks  of  Gogar  Burn,  where  its  five  or  six  other 
aoru  were  periodically  cut  down  for  baaketwork  and  for  boopi,  the  shoots 
of  S.  pentdndra  were  considered  rather  short  and  brittle^  as  compared  with  - 
those  of  the  others.  Phalae^na  typicoides,  the  Gothic  moth,  which,  Donovan 
(m  his  liueds^  &c.,  vol.  xv.  p.  2.  pi.  50^.}  says,  fs  much  esteemed  by  ed*- 
lectors  in  Britain,  on  account  of  ita  scarceness,  inhabits  this  willow.     Not- 
withstanding its  being  generally  rare,  it  appears  that  it  was  seen  in  1826,  in 
Cheshire,  in  immense  quantities,  during  a  thunder  storm.  (See  Mag.  Nai. 
Hki.,  voL  iii.,  p.  4f04«)  There  are  several  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/a. 
Garden,  which,  in  1834,  after  having  been  10  years  planted,  wei^  fiim' 
15  fl.  to  1'8  (l  high ;  and  others  in  the  Hackney  and  Goldworth  adx>retums, 
and  at  Flitwick,  Uenfield,  and  Woburn. 

T  8.  p.  2  kermapkrotUtica ;   5.  hermaphrodltica  Lin.  So.  PL,  p.  Ui^ft., 

5f 
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<t,,;fl     l-a 

'•»  Sfmun  m 
flowers  and 


Wahlenb.  Flora  Ups,,  acdordin^  to  Koch  Comm.,  p.  14. 
Beet's  Cydo^  No.  1.  —  The  catkins  bearing  rarely  male  fl 
female  ones,  and  some  of  the  stamens  being  changed  into  monstrous 
pistils. 

{  17.  S.  MEYHRij^ifA  Willd.    Meyer's  Willow. 

Ueni^lectkm.    WiUd.  Berl.  Baums.,  p.  4S7. ;  Hsyne  AbMkL.  p.  8SS. ;  Foitai  in  Sd.  Wohi,  Noi  31 ; 

Hook.  Br.  FL»  ed.  &.  p.  4ih 
Syntm^met.    Koch,  in  hii  Comrn.,  p.  14.,  bat  presented  the  foUowlnc :  — "  tf.  cuipiAta  SdMlte  A 

Abiry.  5i9)fl.,>  47. ;  S.  tincdwia  5m/|||k  In  Ree$*$  Qnio,,  Va.lS.iS.  peaftodia  S  Um,  FL  Sme., 

Mcoiding  to  Smith  ;  S.  bexAndra  Ekrk,  Arb.,  140.  j  &  EhrhartidM  Sttilh  kn  BeoTa  OfefaiMidie.'* 

Koch  has  adopted  the  n^me  S.  caipkHU  SekuUx.    8.  tetiindra  mtld.  !•  quoCedaa  ayiioiiyBMiN 

in  Hook.  Br.  Fl,  ed.  & 
TkeSegeo,    The  male  is  flgured  in  HajBe*s  ifMUL,  and  descfibedjiid  fipxnd  in  SaL  IFoii.,  oidess 

some  mistalce  as  to  the  klnd^has  occurred  :  see  Boner,  lidow.    Tve  taaale  is  mentioiiwl  in.  KoA*» 

Com.,  and  Hoolier's  Br.  F/.,ed.  1,  p.481. 
SmgrtwingM,    Hayne  AbbUd,!  IG&  ;  S»L  Wobi«  No.  31,  witii  a  doubt,  at  least,  at  to  the  Aowtr- 

bearing  specimen;  ouryilg.  1300.;  and^.  S3,  in  p.  1610. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  I^eaves  oTate-elliptic,  pointed,  glabrous,  green,  and  shining 
above,  rather  pale  beneath,  but  not  glaucous,  serrated ;  the  serratures  of 
the  young  leaves  slandular.  Stipules  sopn  falling  off.  Stamens  3—4. 
Bractea  obtirae,  ydlow.  {Sal.  Wob.,  p.  e5.^  Koch  has  stated  the  geQgT>^ 
phic  distribution  of  S.  cuspid^ta  Schultz,  to  which  he  refers  the  S.  Meyemmi 
WiUd.,  to  be  Pomerania  and  Sweden,  in  meadows,  and  woody  and  marshy 
places.  Germany  is  given  as  the  native  <!buntry  of  this  kind  m  our  Hortut 
BrkanmcuM,  and  in  Sm^et^s :  and  the  date  of  its  introduction  into  Britain  isyin 
the  former,'  1822 ;  in  the  latter,  1823.  Mr.  Borrer  states  that  the  insertion  of 
this  kind  in  Hook,  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  3»,  as  a  native  of  Britain,  arose  from  a  mistake 
of  his.  (See  Borrer  in  Comp,  to  Bot.  Mag,,  p.  225.^  It  forms  a  handsome- 
srowing  tree,  with  brownish  smooth  branches,  which  are  slightly  warty ;  and 
urge,  broad,  shining  leaves,  somewhat  unequid,  and  obtuse  at  the  base,  often 
broadest  above  the  middle :  of  an  ovate-elliptk  shape,  pointed ;  green, 
8mooth,and  shining  above;  pale,  but  not  glaucous, beneath;  strongly  serrated, 
and  the  serratures  of  the  vounger  leaves  furnished  with  ^aods.  Nearly 
allied  to  S.  l^cida,  which,  however,  has  smaller  leaves,  an^  k>nger,  more 
slender,  catkins.  It  flowers  in  April.  S.  "iAeyeridna  is  a  desirable  kind 
of  willow  for  introducing  into  ornamentid  plantations  of  the  coarser  kind, 
as  it  grows  quickly,  and  has  large  shining  leaves,  and  the  catkins  of 
flowers  of  the  male  are  ornamental.  It  assimilates  to  S.  pent^bdn  in  its 
flowers,  but  is  obviously  distinct  from  that  kind  when  the  two  are  seen 
growing  near  together.  It  is  of  freer  growth,  is  more  robust,  and  its  leaves 
are  longer,  narrower,  and  more  shining.  Mr.  Borrer  has  communicated 
the  following  remarks  relative  to  the  figuro  of  S.  Meyertsiui,  given  in  SaL 
Woh.,  No.  33.: — "  I  never  saw  the  catkins  sessile,  as  represented  in  Sal. 
fVob.,  t.  33.,  but  always  on  leafy  stalks,  as  in  jS^.  li^ciday  t.  32.  Possiblv  the 
two  figures  represent  the  same  species.  In  American  specimens  of  &  ludda 
Muhl.  and  WtUd.,  there  is  some  silkiness  on  the  young  leaves.  Still  they 
may  be  of  the  same  species  as  S.  Meyeriana;  and,  if  so,  S.  lucida  is  the 
older  name."  There  are  plants  at  Woburn  Abb^,  at  Henfield,  and  at  Flit- 
wick  House,  the  latter  of  which  are  13  fL  high. 

t  18.  5..Lu'cii>A  Mahlenb.   The  shining-i^atm/  Willow. 

UtiUificaikm.    MahlenbL  Nor.  Act  Soc.  Nat  Scrut  BeroL,  4  p.  830L  t  d  f.  7. ;    IViUd.  Sp.  ^PL,  4. 

687.;  MUhlenbkSims  et  KOn.  Ann.  of  Bot^ 2.  06. t  &  f.  7. ;  PUrsh  FL  Amer.  Sept, £'p. 61& ; 

Smith  in  Rccs's  Ojtia,  Ndw  $1 ;  Ifiduc.  North  Amer.  Sylva,3L  pc  8t:  rFetbas  jn  SaL  Wobi, 

Na  32.,  who  has  qnotwl  WiQd.  with  doubt  '-«■->  .  ^ 

annottyma.    S.  ForbdsS  Street  Hort  Brit.,  ed.  1630  ;  where  it  is  stated  to  be  not  the  S.  llMSftlf 
«  others,  and  where  the  8.  litdda  of  Sprtng^  S0tt.,  wirieb  is  the  A  Hkdda  AOttbuft.,  la  mlaJiH 

besides.  ';- 

TV  Sewt.    The  male  is  tfeKdbed  and  flgured  In  Sal.  ITolw,  tod  noticed  below.  In  Oie  spedSe 

character* 
Sturraofna.    Nov.  Act  floe.  Nat  Scrut  BeroL,  4.  t  6.  C  7. ;  Sims  et  R5n.  Ann.  oTBot,  8. 1 5.  C  7. : 

Hichx.  |Jk>nh  Amei^l^lTa,  3. 1 125.  f.  3. ;  ?  SaL  Wob.,  32.  |  our  fig.  1301. ;  and  /ISg.  38.  in  pi  I6ia 

Spec.  ChAr^  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrated, glabrous ;  shining  above,  pale 
beneath;  the  serratures  resinous.  Footstalks  glandular  Stipules  large, 
haUVbeart^aped,  serrated,  and  furnished  with  glands..   Catkins  of  the  nmle 
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Jtin.  looK.  ar  more.  SumenB  3—5,  bearded  at  the  boM.  ISaLWft^ 
p.  63.)  Mx.  Forbes  b^wes  tbat  the  kind  which  he  hu  eIuK^itc4  ■•  ^ 
natnte  of  fiwitnriMxli  but  the  5.  likid»  Mu&leni.  k  a.  nadn  o(  JToith 
America  t  and  tha  amy  b«  one  mtoo,  at  leaat.  why  Mr.  Sweet  djatii^iihwl 
tfaeplantmfthe  twocountrteiuoftwo  ipeciesiBii  showo  uadar  ^|ff«n)pwc>, 
■bore.  &Uddaor  Ibe  SoJicAin  (To^Mriviue  Tarm*  a  baudMioe  low-p0«riiw 
tre*^  with  the  braDcbes  of  the  preceding  year  of  a  greyuh  green  cohtnr,  ana 
smooth :  the  yoiuig  twin  are  c^  a  ydlowuh  Ereen,  somewhat  atrialai^  or 
angular,  at  the  potnti.    It  Aowen  in  April  and  May,  aod  "  appean  a  good 
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basket  wOlow."  Mr.  Forbes  recdyed  it  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  under  the 
name  of  S,  Meyenana ;  which  species,  he  says,  is  readily  distinguished  from 
S.  ludda  by  its  much  larger  leaves,  and  shorter  obtuse  catkins.  There  are 
plants  in  the  Qoldworth  Arboretum,  and  in  the  salictum  at  Wobum. 

Group  V.    Fragiles  Borrer. 

TVeet,  toUh  their  Tungi  mostly  brUile  at  the  JomtM. 


^ 


r 


m^ 


M.Klk 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  glabrous,  elon^ted,  seated  upon  a  more  or 
less  obvious  stalk.  Flowers  very  loosely  disposed  in  the  catkin.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  serrated,  glabrous,  stipuled.  The  plants,  trees  of  considerable 
size.  (Hooh,  Br,  FL,  ed.  S.,  adapted.) 

¥  Id-  S.  bahylo'nica.     The  Babylonian,  or  weepings  Willow. 

rdemtUeatkm.    Lin.  9p.  PL.  144a ;  WttkL  8a  PL,  4l  p.  671. ;  Smitii  in  R«ei*s  PjtcIol,  Ko.  4£. ;  Forbm 

in  SaL  Wob.,  Mo.  A ;  Koch  Comm.,ii  17.,  note;  Punh  FL  Amer.  8e|>t,  8.  p.  614; 
J^SyowytCT.     5.  prop^nam*  String.  Smt  HeL,  p.  13.  {Koch) ;  5.  orfentiUia,  ftc,  Toum. :  S.  aribica, 

Ac,  C  Bauh.  \  Saule  {deureur,  nnuol  du  grand  S^gneur,  Fr.  \  l>auer  Wdde,  Thranen  'Weidc, 

Ger. 
TV  Sewr.    The  fonale  li  figured  in  SaL  Wob.  \  the  male  if  not  known,  in  a  living  itat«^  in  Britain  \ 
•      onleM  it  be  5.  b.  Kapolebno.  as  luageated  in  p.  ISld. 
Bmgramingt.    Rauw.  IL,  S&  US. ;  SdT  Wob^  No.  3SL ;  eaafig.  fiS.  in  p.  1607. ;  and  the  plates  of  this 

tree  In  our  last  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  finely  serrated,  glabrous ; 
glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  protruded  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves. 
Ovary  ovate,  sessile,  glabrous.  (WUld,  Sp,  PL^^  p. 671.)  A  native  of 
Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Babylon,  whence  its  name;  and 
also  of  China,  and  other  ptuts  of  Asia ;  and  of  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of 
the  north  of  Africa.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  into  England  by 
Mr.  Vernon,  a  merchant  at  Aleppo,  who  sent  it  to  his  seat  at  Twickenham 
Park,  at  about  1730,  where  it  was  seen  growing  by  the  celebrated  Peter 
Ccdlinson,  in  1748.  In  the  Horttu  Ketvefnttf  the  date  of  its  introduction  is 
given  as  1698;  but  no  particulars  are  stated  respecting  it.  Delille,  in 
a  note  to  his  L* Homme  de$  Champs,  says  that  Tournefort  first  introduced 
it  into  Burc^ ;  and  some  authors,  on  the  authority  of  the  St.  James* s 
Ckromde  for  August,  1801,  assert  that  Fope  introduced  it  into  England, 
and  that  his  favourite  tree  at  Twickenham  was  the  first  planted  in  this 
cotmtry.  The  story  is,  that  Pope,  happening  to  be  with  Lady  Suffolk, 
when  that  lady  received  a  present  from  Spain,  or,  according  to  some,  fit>m 
Turkey,  observed  that  some  of  the  pieces  of  withy  bound  round  it  appeared 
as  though  they  would  veeetate ;  and,  taking  them  up  said,  *'  Perhaps  these 
may  prmiuce  something  that  we  have  not  in  England.'*  Whereupon,  the 
story  adds,  he  planted  one  of  them  in  his  garden  at  Twickenham ;  which 
Iwcame  the  weeping  willow,  afterwards  so  celebrated.  This  paper  was 
published  about  the  time  that  Pope's  willow  was  cut  down,  because  the 
possessor  of  his  villa  was  annoyed  by  persons  asking  to  see  it.  The  most 
m>bable  of  these  stones  appears  to  be,  that  the  tree  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  Tournefort.  It  is  now  universally  cultivated  wherever  it  will 
stand  the  open  air,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  Asia,  and  in  the  civilised 
parts  of  Africa :  it  is  also  a  mat  finrourite  in  North  America.  That  this 
tree  is  a  favourite  one  in  China,  and  also  very  common  in  that  country, 

.  i^ypears  firom  the  frequent  representations  of  it  tnat  are  found  on  porcelain, 
tea-chests,  &c.  It  is  also  pictured  in  a  view  of  the  village  of  Tonnan,  drawn 
by  John  Nicohoff,  July  3.  16Sd,  on  his  way  to  Pekm,  with  the  embassy 
which  the  Dutch  sent  to  die  Emperor  of  China  in  that  year.  {Syl,  Flor,^  2, 
p.  965.)  That  the  drinese  use  it  in  their  pknted  garden  scenery,  along 
wkh  other  ornamental  trees,  is  evident,  from  the  published  views  of  the 

5p  S 
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prdeoi  and  nlla*  oT  Canton,  and  other  places  in  China.  Fig.  1309.,  which 
IS  raduced  from  a  itnwing  kindly  lent  us  by  ^  O.  T.  SOPBttm,  ditrws 
pan  of  the  viDtt  of  CoBBCqua,  who  had  one  <h  the  fincBt  gardens  in  Canton 
about  the  year  lS18,.wben  the  drawing  was  taken.  A  lar^  weeping  willow 
ia  shown  in  the  left  of  the  picture,  two  or  more  in  the  middle,  and  one  on 
the  right,  as  if  placed  on  a  b^cony ;  or  perhaps  growing  through  it  trom 
the  conaerratory  below.  The  Chinese,  employ  the  weeping  willow  also  in 
their  cemeteries,  aa  appears  Irom^.  1304^,  reduc^  from  a  plate  in  DobeJl's 
TVoM^  which  represents  the  conetery  of  the  Vale  of  Tombs,  near  the  lake 
See  Boo.  All  the  prints  of  Chineee  objects,  indeed,  concur  in  showing  that 
the  weqiingwillowis  oneof  the  moat  generallyadmired  trees  in  China.  It  is 
common  in  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alpers,  and  in  burial-grounds 
throngbout  Turkey, and  great  partof  thewestof  Asia.  In  many  counuiea, 
paniciilarly  in  France  and  Oern any,  it  appears  lo  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
cypress,  aa  a  tree  tor  planting  in  cemetenes;  and  the  reasons  why  ic  is  pre- 
^^nrtliis  purpose  are  thuigiven  bv  Poiietia  the  XbmemiDuHamel:  — 
""niecyprcH  waslongconndercdatj  tne  appropriate  omainent  of  the  ceme- 
tery ;  but  its  gloomy  shade  among  the  tombs,  and  its  thick  heavy  (bliage 
of  the  darkest  green,  ins|nre  only  depres^ng  thouefats,  and  present  death 
under  its  most  sf^hng  image.  The  weeping  willow,  od  the  contrary, 
rathH'  convejs  a  picture  of  the  grief  felt  for  the  loss  of  the  departed,  than, 
of  the  darkness  of  the  grave.  Its  light  and  elegant  foliage  flows  like  the. 
dishevelled  hair  and  graceful  drapery  of  a  sculptured  mourner  over  a  sepul- 
chral urn;  and  conveys  those  soothing,  though  sofUy  melancholy,  reflecttons, 
which  have  made  one  ofourpoets  exclaim, 'There  is  a  pleasure  even  in  grief."* 
Notwithstanding  the  preference  thus  given  to  the  witlow,  the  shape  of  the 
cypress,  conveying,  to  a  fanciliil  mind,  the  idea  of  a  flame  poiatinK  upwards, 
(mm  been  supposed  to  afibrd  an  emblem  of  the  hope  of  imniOTtaaty,  and  ia 
still  planted  in  many  churchyards  on  the  Contment,  and  alluded  to  in 
^taphs  under  this  light.  In  many  of  the  churchyards  of  Germany,  both 
emblenis  are  combined  j  the  Lombard^  poplar  being  substituted  tor  the 
ennvaa;  as,  indeed,  we  are  informed  it  is  in  many  of  the  cemeteries  In 
Turkey  and  Powa,  Fijg.  1303.  npresenta  a  churchyard  in  Baden,  called  the 
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ing  to 'some,  this  is  a  distinct  specira,  Indigenous  to  the  island ;  u)d  others 
even  assert  that  it  is  not  a  willow  U  all.  Being  anxious  to  procure  corrert 
fafonnation  nt  to  the  tree  >t  St.  Helena,  we  s<.'iit  a  letter  to  the  Meming 
Oamadf,  which  appeared  in  that  journal  on  SepL  b.  IH3G.  We  rec^ved 
a  great  man;  aoswcra  j  some  dried  xpedaicns ;  b  number  of  drawings  and 
eni^aiiagi,  either  lent  or  given ;  and  one  living  plant.  The  rtsult  of  the 
whole,  as  ^  as  it  is  worth  nmking  public,  is  as  follows: — No  species  of 
willow  is  indigenous  to  St.  Helena;  but  about  1810,  or  before,  when 
General  fieatson  was  governor  there,  he,  being  fond  of  planting,  had  agreat 
monf  forest  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  &am  Britain ;  and  though,  at 
^)pears  b;  the  St.  Helena  Oaxetle  for  181I'1£,  he  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  preserving  his  plantatjonii  from  the  numerous  goats  which  idioundeij 
in  die  island,  yet  several  of  the  trees  survived,  and  attained  a  timber-like 
size.  Among  these  was  the  tree  of  SaJix  babyidnica,  which  has  since  been 
caJled  Napoleon's  willow.  This  tree  grew  among  other  trees,  on  the  side 
of  a  valley  near  a  spring;  and,  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Napoleon,  he 
had  a  teat  placed  under  it,  and  used  to  go  and  sit  there  very  trequently, 
and  have  water  brought  to  hiai  from  the  adjoining  fountain.  Ahout  the  time 
of  Napoleon's  death,  in  1621,  a  storm,  it  in  said,  shattered  the  willow  in 
pieces;  and,  after  the  mterment  of  the  emperor,  Madame  Bertrand  planted 
■even]  cuttings  of  this  tree  on  the  outside  of  the  railing  which  surrounds 
the  grave;  and  placed  within  it,  on  the  stone,  several  flower-pots  with 
heaitst-fise  and  torget-ine-ntat.  In  )8il8,  we  are  informed,  the  willows 
were  fouad  in  a  dying  state ;  and  twenty-eight  young  ones  were,  in  conae- 
qoenee,  placed  near  tie  tomb,  which  war  '  '' 
proirtnion  of  scarlel-bloBsomed  pelargoniui 
8t.  Helena  in  1B34,  says  one  of  the  willows  was  then  ir 
dhioD  ;  but  another,  who  was  there  in  1835,  describes  it  as  going  last  to 
decay,  owing  to  the  number  of  pieces  carried  away  by  visitom.  In  what 
year  a  cuttmg  from  this  willow  was  brought  to  England  for  the  Grat  time 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain;  but  it  appears  probable  that  it 
may  have  been  in  the  year  [S23,  and  that  one  of  the  oldest  plants  is  that 
'  the  garden  of  the  Roebuck  tavern  on  Richmond  Hill,  which,  as  it  appears 
the  inacription  on  a  white  marble  tablet  affixed  to  it,  was  taken  from 


Since  that  period,  it  has  become  fashionable  t 
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possess  a  plant  of  the  true  Napoleon  s  willow;  and,  in  consequence,  a  great 

nuiny  cuttings  have  been  imported,  and  a  number  of  plants  sold  by  the 

London  nimcTymen.     There  are  now  trees  of  it  in  a  great  many  places. 

There  is  a  handsome  small  one  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  one 

at  Kew;  several  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's;  some  in  the  Twickenham  Botanic 

Garden ;  one  in  the  garden  of  Captain  Stevens,  Beaumont  Square,  Mile 

End ;  one  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Knisht,  at  Cnnonbury  Place,  Islington, 

brought  over  in  1824 ;  one  in  the  garden  of  No.  2.  Lee  Place,  LewiJiun, 

Kent ;  one  in  the  garden  of  No.  I.  Porchester  Terrace;  one  in  the  garden 

of  8.  C.  Hall,  Esq.,  Elm  Grove,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits ;  one,  a  very 

AournhinE  and  lar^  tree,  in  the  jgarden  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Drayton  Green  ; 

one  at  Cuyton  Priory,  near  Brighton;  one  ut  Allesl^  Rectory,  near  Co- 

iworth ;  and  there  are  various  others  in  tbe  neigh- 

id  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    Id  ornamental 

E  willow  haa  the  most  harmonious  effect  when  in- 

r  shapes  oa  unusual  as  its  own ;  partly  of  the  same 

;b,  and  partly  of  contrasted  fonns,aB  tho  Lombardy 

if  these  three  trees  is  always  good  whsn  accom- 

in  a  lake,  as  in^.  1905.,  or  in  a  stream  and  water- 

th  these  views  are  of  scenery  in  the  park  at  Monu. 

I.  1833,  p.  36.)  Fig.  1087.  is  an  example  of  the  use 

branches,  and  others  having  vertical  branches,  auch 

I  In  contrasting  with  and  harmonising  hori^oDtal  lines. 

.  p.  1 17.)      For  Rirther  remark*  on  the  use  of  the 
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wec[»i^  willow  &loi^  with  the  Lombard;  poplar,  sec  P6puhiM  bitigikl*  in 
A  future  page, 

A  Uf;^  weeping  willow,  in  B  scene  in  which  there  are  no  Dtlur  tree*  at  all 
bannoniNDg  with  it  bj  their  form,  howCTer  beautifiil  k  may  be  in  itself,  si  ways 
more  or  lesa  iigures  the  landKape.  la  Oiljun's  Forett  Seem^,  be  reiBarki 
that  the  "  weepiiw  willow  ii  a  very  luctureaque  tree,  and  a  p^ect  contiaM 
to  the  Lomlmrdy   poplar.     The  fight  air;  spray  i^  the  pt^lar,"  be  addi, 


"riseaperpendiculariy;  thatofdieweMnngwillowispendent.  llieibapeof 
its  leaf  is  conformable  to  the  penule  tunuter  of  tke  trM{  and  itc  tpnj, 
which  U  lighter  than  that  of  tbe  poplar,  ia  more  ea^  pat  n  nwtian  by  a 
famtfa  of  air.  The  weetring  wUlow,  bowenv,  li  nM  aibptmi  to  MUune 
nibjMts.  We  wbh  it  not  t4  BCTMn  the  broken  buttrenei'ml  Ooduc  windowa 
of  an  abbey,  ar  to  oTCfabadow  the  baukmenta  of  a  ruiatd  «Mie.  Ifcete 
oSeesit  resigns  to  the  oak,  wboae  4^9  MB  tuntotttbcm.  -Tliewsepiiip 
willow  seeks  hi  hoinbler  scene  j  hmw  rMnantio  notpatb  brid^  which  it 
half  concealstor  some  glassy  pond,  over  which  it  hat^  its  streunii^  foliage,— 
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In  tbese  gituationa  it  Appears  in  character,  and,  of  course,  to  B(l?a)itwe-'* 
8tr  Thomaa  Dick  Lauder  remarks  on  this  tree,  that  it  if  a  native  afiiit 
East,  and  that  int£re«tin;r  associations  are  awakened  io  conjunction  with  it 
by  that  rery  beautiful  Psalm,  "  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down 
and  wept,  when  we  remembu'ed  uiee,  O  S'lan  I  As  for  our  harpa,  we 
baneed  them  uo  upon  the  willow  trees  that  are  therein."  (Psalm  137.)  "  The 
tender  and  melancholy  recollections  of  the  captive  children  of  Israel,  when 
taken  in  coi\juncdon  with  this  tree,"  he  adds,  "are  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  give  it  an  interest  In  every  human  bosom  that  may  have  been  touched  by 
the  Btiains  of  the  Psahnist."  {Lauder'i  Gi^n,  vol.  i.  p.  135.) 

The  weeping  willow  roots  freely  by  cuttings,  and  grows  with  great  r*. 
pidity  in  a  rich  soil,  within  reach  of  water,  in  the  climate  of  London ,-  but, 
in  the  north,  the  young  shoots  are  very  apt  to  be  killed  by  froBt.  These 
■hoots  are  brittle,  and  neither  thev  nor  the  wood  are  ever  applied  to  any 
useful  purpose.  The  weeping^  willow  is  particularly  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  the  ^^cilliolspathi  Lm.,  Cryptorfayn^us  Fab.,  and  other  insects,  a« 
already  pcnnted  out  in  our  general  view  of  die  genus  Alixi  (p.  147S.) 

A  euiious  instance  is  given  in  the  Gardener^i  Mamm»t,  vol.  ix.  fi.  867., 
of  a.  weeping  villow  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Camnihe.  This  willow, 
,  which  was  planted  in  17S7,  was  nearly  thrown  down  by  a  storm  iuISlfi; 
ptd,  in  consequence  of  the  tqjury  it  received,  one  bruich  was  cut  off*, 
and  an  oaken  prop  was  put  under  the  other,  as  represented  in^.  1308. 
A,  The  willow  sent  down  a  root  under  the  decayed  bArk  of  the  oaken 
prop,  lltiarootio  IB29,  when  we  saw  it,  bang  increased  to  aboat  the 
Tfcyg'M'T'  of  a  man's  arm,  had  burst  from  the  baric ;  which  bdng  removed 
the  root  stood  ulone,  as  shown  at  £ ;  and  we  are  informed  that  it  has  since 
BO  inciCAsed  in  size  and  strength  as  to  render  the  oaken  prop  uunecessary. 

Vmrielin.  Thoaia  oae  very  dedded  Tariety,  conunonlv  treated  AS  a  spedea, 
tuidar  the  *iv«  of  S.  aaiud&ris;  and  Mr.  Castka  ottha  Twickenham  Bo. 
WHC'fiardm  i*  wf  opnnieB thu,  euluiiTe  of. this  variety, tbwe  aretwo 
Sonm  of  the  apectea  in  ifae  couotry,  one  of  wJucb  he  thin  ka  may  po*- 
^y  br  the  ■■la  pknk    Tlua  farm,  m  it  appnra  to  be  the  fane  a»  the 

<  plftBt  actt  froB  8lh,  Ueleni^  we  shall,  tiU  sooethiog  fiirthn  liaa  be«  d»i 
akhdreapactiMg  it,  cnllil5.1i.  Na^edoA,  The  varieties  will,  tbcrafore, 
•tandaiuadrr:  — 


ARBORRTUM    AND    PRUnCETUM. 
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T  8.  i,  I  tttlgdm  _^m.  Hort.  bu  {Mleereenvoungshoou,  slender,  wWi 
an  angular  twist  above  the  axil  oieach  feaf,  and  large  stipules.  It 
ifl  tlie  most  comnKin  weeping  willow  ia  the  Deighbourbood  of  London, 
and  flowers  in  June. 

T  8.  6.  S  Napoleota  Hort.  has  round  shoots,  eenerallj  reddish,  and  tbe 
leaves  are  without  stipules.  It  is  of  ver;  vigorous  growth;  and  there 
"are  B  number  of  plants  of  this  kind  in  a  brickfield  close  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hanwell;  one  at  the  Marsh  Oate,  KicluDond, 
near  the  Poorhouse ;  and  one  at  the  Ferrr,  near  Ham  House.  Hr. 
Cashes')  son,  Mr.  Geor(;e  Castles,  says  there  are  also  some  bj  the 
canal  side,  near  Brentford."  The  tree  at  Bichmond,  when  measured 
for  us  IB  November  1836,  was  60  ft.  fai^,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  was  3  fL  3  in. 

T  S.  i.  3  criipa  Hort.;  S.  annularis  Forba  m  &/.  Wob,,  No.  81., 
with  a  fig.  of  the  female;  oui  fig.  21.  in  p.  1606.;  and  the  plate  of 
this  tree  m  our  last  Volume.  7"Ac  ring-leaved  Witlow. — t^eaves  lan- 
ceolate, acuminatf^  serrated,  curled,  or  twisted,  glabrous,  and  glaucous 
beneath.  Young  twigs  erect,  pubescent  at  the  points.  Stipule* 
half-heart-shaped.  Ovtij  orate,  glabrous,  and  sessile.  Stigmas 
notched.  {Sal.  Wot.,  p.  41.1  The  preceding  jear's  branches  are 
[>endulous,  A  garden  production,  of  uncertain  orian,  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  &e  common  weeping  willow  (S.  babyldnica),  b;  the 
crowded  mass  of  its  young  twigs,  and  its  curled  leave*.     The  tree 


does  not  ■Ppev  as  tboi^  it  would  attain  the  savw  height  m  tb* 
species.  The  catkin*  of  the  ring-leaved  willow  appear  in  May. 
The  pinnt  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 


figured  in  our  last  Volume,  was,  in  1634,  17  ft.  high. 
SuUutaifttUSpfrla.    tilb  t^pllmlra  M  Or  Bittrwa  tf  lamiir*.    TbwtM  vaaf  IlilsmF 

tiH«altaaMi>fc>s(tlw.IliwiH.>adtB>ilh(uitan><ilm  ttHHU  <•  iiulit,ftnnSift  toOOO. 
Mtti,  vM  bndi  tOftciMfLliidluiiMfr.    In  the  HorUcultuiil  Socicti'i  QiMia,  in  int.  n* 

Mte  taW^Sfc.  toirt  IT  JjaJi-.    U  Dnutiln,  Is  Brtucli  Puk.  li  i«n  pUoui,  tttaM  ft. 
hl|h  ;  a  ^Siiit%ti  toMfe,  ID  jrtvi  pliintn],  «>  ft.  htth.    In  DonMiliirF,  aflrawTT  PiA^  VlWn 


SALICA^CKX.     SA-LiT. 
iiiaft.  hifh.    Id  Uk*  Ilia  of  JmiTi  )■>  SHiuUnl  Ni 


iImMiI  n  liTI  ft  Til'      Id  Um  Iila of  JbhTi  Id  Swuknl Nuinct,  lOTan  |iuU«JI ii 90 IL 
itA.    bSoavMbtui«,uNeul(aimb>.itninpliuiMd,lii>Mft.ta{ih,    Id Suner, U CUnouai, 

I*tel»l»fiiiJf«Jtor(*rfIj»4M.  In  B«bhln,*tBau  Wacid,»T«nr>H>tad.Hiifl>ft.  btfi. 
In  BuAioalumiMn,  U  Tnpic  Hbuh,  40  nut  pluited,  II  It  w  It  blfta.  iD  Dnbighitalr*,  ■! 
llMlniinill.  »  imiBtiiiliil.  UbHILhlab.  foOxftrdite^  Is  lb*  OxKitd  Baunit  Oudm, 
IS  nu«  pluUd,  II  \i  30ft.  taliik  In  hmbiakablre,  U  OoUao  Oran,  fO  r""  P>»Mtd,  It  li  90  ft. 
hi(fa)  IbfdIwiHnoftlMliwkltt.uviaflbehnd  nn.  Id  RHtwifiln.  >1  lUwIudi  Cutli,  SO 
•anpknled,lll>tfn.lilclL  In  SulMk,  in  the  Buit  Bgtnic  Oiidn,  10  noi  iiluuil.  It  <•  M  R. 
bMii  MFiOboiMKhHill.TOTunpUm^  »  it 70  A,  bl(h  i  die  dumsur  (^ the  tnuk 81  ft^  ud  of 
IbcbandStft.  loWirwtcUiin.il  ConilHAl>b>v.lOr«npl>'t^.lli<Mft.bifli,  lD,WoTce«(i. 
•hire,  It  Hwhi,  10  H«n  pluitHL  It  !•  n  fl.  higb ;  tt  CtoDnw,  70  fmn  pUnlKl,  II  li  Kn.  Mfb,  Ui< 

aumuia€Oitmuik3ii.,tBiocatthtiAaiin.   is  rocttiiii*, it Ortsiuio,  soituipimM,  nit 

■I  MIL  In  FHnbln,  at  I>iaibilitia  PBk,  M 
■BQUth.M  Tcuiplutad,  It  !■  TOtL  Uata  ;  Ilia 
kbUn^U^  al  CUIndirruk,  5  ran  plutid, 

ire,5anuipl^Ud,UUa5ll.blgfa.  Id  OilviT, 
1  ft. ,  ind  oT  ibo  bad  SO  n. 
Bc,  Dw  Pull,  U  Scfjut,  WTrian  ■luwt, 
id  of  the  b<3  eoa.  in  Ainttli,  U  VlinDi, 
d,  II  li  SO  ft.  hlata  1  Uif  dJimttcr  of  llw  trunk 
■anlHL  at  UadRadocl^  near  thi  tvub  of  Uh 
iln  htgh:  UBruck  gn  tht  ' 
aDd  If  tha  held  W(t 


the  Ltjih*.  50  run 

:,  aDdotiw  neu  —     "-  " '- 

dlaDeUrorUMtd , 


JdiMillfJIti*    Hoesal.^  p.  t.  I.3L;  sn.  Ebi.  BoL,!.  isn.;  lUa'iCnli 

p.  IK  I  FoAHlDU.'Wa&.NoLas.;  KoolIbt.  FL,  ed.  3.  i  Hh^t  n- .  ,^- ^  ,- — . 

aiw^iMn.    S.aoHTlu  irattrr  fuoHialW.  HW.i  £.  Miilla,  part  of.  Kiicji  0«il,ii.^S. 

At  dem.    Botb  ■DB  are  dcKilbvl  In  &■«.  ft. .-  tba  mile  &  fliund  In  far-  &^  and  Sal.  Wa6. 

'  I  ani  duIt  Kouainlad  wilfa  the  lUrlla  plant.'-  IHook.  Br.  FL) 
S^riwi.   Hl^  BaL.  a.  I-  3L  i  Eng.  Bat.,  t.  1931.  ;  SaL  Wab,  No.  ».  ;  wafig.  UOS,  ;  Wd/f.  n. 

Spec.  Outr.,  Sic.     Leares  lanceolate,  pointed,  eerrated,  very  smooth ;   floral 
ones  parti]'  obovate  and  recurved.    Footstalks  somewhat  glandular.    Ovary 
tapenng,  stalked,  smooth.    Style  longer  than  the  cloven  stigmas.    Branches 
smooth,  highly  polished.  (Sal.  Wofi.,  p.  57.)    A  native 
of  Britain,  growing  plentiiiiUy  in  woods  and  hedges ;  N 
and  flowering  in  May.     According  to  Pursh,  it  ^ows   I 
in  Nordi  America,  on  road  sides  end  about  plantations ;  s 
but  -was  introduced  from  Europe.    {Fl.  Amer.  Sept.)  h 
It  fbnnsan  upright,  but  not  lofty,  tree,  distinguished  by  \y 
the   smooth   day-.coloured   bark    of   the   last   years   y 
branches,  which  shine  like  porcelain,  as  if  varnished; 
the  shoots  of  the  present  year  being  stained  of  a  fine 
red  or  crimson.     This  species  is  fm^uentl^  cultivated 
for  basketwort ;   and,  wben  planted  in  moist  eround, 
it  produces  annual  shoots  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  lengtb,  when  cut  down ;  but,  in 
B  Kw  years,  these  gradually  become  shorter,  and  the  plant  ceases  to  be 
worth  cultivating.    The  cninson  colonr  of  its  twi^,  in  this  state,  readily 
disui^lEhiis  it  Irom  every  other  species ;  though  it  is  often  confounded  witn 
S.  fri^is.    A  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oardeii  was,  in  1S34,  after 
being  ten  years  planted,  14  ft.  high. 

Suillia.  In  OilOnliblre,  on  Ihsllanki  of  the  Cherwell,  In  Chri«  Chucb  Mwiow,  ■  Inn, 
•a^iadwbe  af  M  r«H' fia«h,  <•  Ml K.  hlsh',  thcdiHneter  ofiheituBk  SfL,  anditf  &•  hwl 
aOit    XbiDEaniluliliiibellaiiluiff  aiide«idiHnha(»»e^a«  HMatHiaaaM. 

•t  81.  S.  »imiTA\sA  Porbet.    The  Mountain  Willow. 

UentdUaUait.    Fetbca  InSaL. 'Wob.,Na.  la. 
mSaia.    TbarnutatiBiltitedLaSdl.  irw. 
^^mt^L    Sal.  Wob.,K«.  IS.)  udou^.  lg,iap.)SOa, 

Spec.  Ckar.,  t^c.  I«area  lanceotate,  with  long,  nsrraw,  tapering  points ;  glau- 
COIN,  an^alightly  hairy  beoeath;  nw^iiuclowly  scnsted.  BraniJiM  yeTlow. 
Catkins  aceotnpuyiiig  the  leaves.    Owy  neariy  lesnle,  ovale-lanceolate. 


ARBORBTDM    AND    FRCTICETUM.  FAKT  III. 

Bnle*  ■CBTcel]'  to  long  u  the  notched  id^ai.  ^Sal.  Weh^  p.  S7.) 


:uiy  2  in.  tong.  According  tt 
tivatioo  tor  the  uke  ofiu  twigs  and  rods,  which  are  little,  tf  at  all,  infencv 
to  thow  of  S.  vkeffine  for  tying,  and  for  the  finer  wrts  of  wickwwoA, 
badteta,  An.  Tliere  are  plants  in  the  Goldworth  Ar^Mfetain,  and  aI«o  at 
Wobom  Abiwj'  and  Flitwick  House. 

ilAS  pba'«]lii  L.    TtK  brittle-fw^af,  or  CraA,  Willow. 
VOMTFuftM  InV  W«tL,  Ma  tl. )  HooK,  BTrFl.,  ^  3.,  pML;  Uuknr  Fl  n^B^  f- 1- 
&ia«iH.    S.  MiUli^  la  tHil.  XMt  Ohvi..  a  ]£, 

Bmanuhui.  lin.  FU  Urai.,  No.  MA  1.  B.  t ».  i  Eflf.  But.  C.  IIDT. ;  Bd.  Wcib.,Na  tJ. )  «iA-  l^-t 
jS.I7.Tii  p.  lOCi  widtli*tiUuci(  thlitrcclnanrUitTaluBA. 

Spec.  Otar.,  I[c.  Le8?ea  ovate^anceoiate,  pointed,  serrated  througbout,  TCff 
glabrous.  Footstalks  glandular.  Oyary  ovate,  abmpt,  nearly  amB^  g»- 
brouB.    Bracteaa  oblong,  about  equal  to  the  stamens  and  pistils.     Stigmaa 


1310 


Hay.      A  tali  btHhy-headed  tree,  s 

be^t,  with  tbe  branches  set  on  obliquely,  somewhat  crosali^  ewdi  oAer, 
not  eoathnied  in  a  straight  line  outwards  (rom  the  trunk ;  by  wbit^,  j^ut- 
racter,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes,  it  may  readily  be  diilliuuisbed  «no  in 
winter.  The  branches  are  round,  very  smootfa,  "and  *o  brime  at  tbeboa^ 
in  spring,  tiiat  with  thesli^itest  blowtheystertfromthetrudc.'*  VbeMC 
the  name  of  crack  wiHow;  tbougfa,  accordii^  to  9r  J.  G.  Smitfa,  t&b  *!■ 
more  or  leas  the  case  witli  S.  dedpiens,  and  several  other  wiDowi,  bodi 
natire  and  exotic"    Many  medical  properties  were  fonnerly  attributed  to 


CBAP.  cm.  iSAUCACBf.      fAUX.  1517 

thic  Weej  but  Sir  J.  B.  Smith  (in  his  Eng.  FL,  toI.  iv,  p.  IBS.)  mjt  thst 
tbej  belong,  probably,  to  5.  Riusellidjui.  The  roota,  lMwever,airiS.  fMgHii 
are  used,  in  aweilen,  to  boil  with  eggs,  to  make  thera  of  a  pur^lie  colour,  at 
Easter;  it  being  the  custom  there,  as  in  many  other  counti^es,  to  OMike 
presents  of  coloured  eggs  at  that  festival-  A  siinilar  custom  is  sMd  to  hare 
prcTatled  anciently  in  Scotland.  "  The  withy,  or  .Satix  Hgilk,"  mm 
cHlpin,  "is  of  little  value  in  landscape;  and  yet  there  is  something  brnntib) 
in  Its  silver-coated  catluns,  which  open,  as  the  vear  advaoces,  into  dopnit 
hanging  tafts,  and,  when  the  tree  is  laroe  and  in  ^11  blo<Hn,  nafce  a  beautiAll 
variety  among  the  early  productions  of  the  spring."  (Gilp,  For.  Seen.)  For 
the  proptrdea  end  nses  of  this  species  as  a  bmber  trw,  sad  p.  IMO. 

laBulblk,'staicba 
tl  Uwoaw  BsunU: 
71R.,udorUicba 
wUch  jmr  on  Uw  I 
In  IsAiaLintlHai 

OTUwDUlkSlft.,! 

PdK^tan.  Afhi 
is  Ik*  HKkBtT  tit 


t  m  23.  S.  monspbi.ib'nsu  For&ei.    The  Montpdier  Willow. 


jpWft.     tS.rntBilta.   (Berrrr  fm  a  imiT.) 

nt  Sria.    "nt  ml*  li  Siund  In  Sal.  Wat. 

Ei^rait^i.    BtL  WobL,  No,  sa ;  aifli.  U,  tn  p.  ISDS. 

^Kc,  dor.,  4'c.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  glabrous;  green,  shiniug 
above;  psXe,  and  somewhat  glaucous  btneatfa  ;  margins  stiondv  •errateJ, 
glandobr.  Stipules  ovate-lanceolate,  deeply  serrated.  CaUuna  about 
Sin.  long.  Stamens  2.  Bractea  oblong,  fringed.  (Sai.  Wob.,  p.59.) 
A  native  of  Montpdier,  in  France.  Introduced  into  England  about 
IBSj^  or  before,  and  flowering  in  the  salictum  at  Woburu  Abbey  in 
April  and  May.  It  forms  a  small  tree,  10  ft.  or  IS  ft.  high,  with  rouni^ 
smooth,  tough  brancbes,  forming  a  bushy  head;  the  young  twigs  pale 
yellow,  but  Incoming  of  a  brownisb-green  ccdour  at  the  base.like  the  pre- 
ceding gear's  shoots.  The  leaves  are  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  Ions.  There  are 
plants  ui  the  Hackney  arboretum,  and  at  Wobum  Abbey,  Henfield,  and 
Flitwicfc  House. 

T  Zl^  &  Rv»9KiA.u''SA  Smith.    The  Russell,  or  Ihiie  o/Br^tnTt,  Willow. 


i('Uitiiptda,lika''Nnr.inta-liuith  FluuliaD.'' 
'lb..  Ho.  xa,  ud  lt»  fraatkpleaj   our  /^.  ISO.  I  ud 

Spec.  (%ir.,  ^c.  Leaveslanceolate,  tapering  at  each  eod,  serrated  througboot, 
very  glabrous.  Footstalks  slandnlar  or  leafy.  Orary  tapering,  stalked, 
loT^cr  than  the  braeteas.  Style  as  long  as  the  stigmas.  {SmitA  E.  F.) 
I  the  flowers  of  the  male  of  this  land; 
]  Sal.  Wob.  Dr.  Johnston,  iu  his  Ftora 
I  the  ezisteaee  of  a  male  tree  of  what 
evince  of  his  Flora  i  and  has  given  the 
—  "  The  male  tree  is  very  rare  ;  and,  if 
if  it,  the  figure  in  Withering  is  not  good. 
J,  and  yellow.  Stamens  2.  Filaments 
I,  more  or  less  villous,  bracteaa.  The 
ets ;  and  ,lbe  young  leaves  ore  entire^ 
di^rent  from  the  adult  ones.  Calkins 


AitBoneWH  Ainr  iMnicETUM.  .utT'iii. 


J 

.•r  Uie  toKnle  lUher  longer,  jsx,  witli  mooUi  IsDc^olBte  o*ttnci."  The 
hUowk^  matter  im7  be  undovUNid  to  relate  chiiiy,  or  wholly,  tatfaalvnih. 
'  A.  i«tWc  of  Britab,  b  niaraby  woods  or  ogiet  iTvuiide,  and,  ID  nmajr  plaMi, 
lAMwwin  Apnlaod  Hajr.  Tliu*w)e,likeAM«iUs,iafi«qiMBU7&tin(l 
'£«ai  eoft.  lo  ao  O.  iiigh.  Accordiag  to  Hr.  Porbee,  it  b  n^cire  bsodaooK 
lifau  ft  M^fia  ■■  ita  mode  of  ppwtli,  as  well  aa  altogetlier  of  a  UgfaMr  or 
'fafighler  kne.  The  fafancbea  are  long,  atrai^t,  and  slender,  not  ttagtiu 
•m  th^inicnioD,  like  those  of  S.  frigilis;  sad  the  trees  ofhotfa  lyriw. 
.  «te»alti|nad  c£  thm  ]emn»,  aiiy  be  iHariiffiiihixt  reapeciirdy  by  tbtK 
~«MHfca.  3WleOT*s,fiir  W.  J.  UadterobMrTeB.areoTapMuWlj'haiid- 
nfarfaKioajdeAplysimiBtecl.aiidiniicliattaiMiated.  Tbii 
I  <Ba^  lbs  aanw  hwh  autfaority  attscrve^  via  first  brought 
b' by  £Ub  Cwtt  Fcaoda  Duke  of  Bed&mJ,  about  tba  bcgiDofag  »f 
itha  prsaant  cvaaxf,  aad  Anc*  mottaffvonrittelj  boaaored  by  homagtkiK 
.^aamfutaiM,  Of  ibe  «a»  to  which  it  readier  awie  immietuf  deffliMce 
<gira»in  ibe  pwafent  Duks  .of  B«lbrd'a  iMnodiHilMn  to  tba  daficteBi  S^ 
.ilsnMar.  Hba&nMntetraoAf  Dr.  JobaMU.Ml^bfidi^wBaDCthwsMilv- 
'Iliaaaaaaonlreaid.ihatthiattpBMa.planUdbrOr.  J<bMo»«  bat,^iajie 
a>a«n»V«  .MvnaK.tinr  Joljb  l?8ft  ^acMB  OMotba  sAtf  Dr.  igh^ta 
■daatfa).abaBa4iapatti£ulvaeeMM>t<afthNtreB,dbe*aDiei»«latediMCitM 
toon  Keoerall)'  supposed  to  have  b«en  planted  by  Dr.  tnhnaan's  fclfcu^jait 
that  the  doctor  never  would  sdmit  the  tact,  tt  appean,  however,  to  have  been 


a  ftToorite  tree  of  the  doctor*!!,  and  to  hawe  attracted  his  attention  for  many 
yean :  mdeed,  to  nae  his  own  expression,  it  was  the  delist  of  his  early  and 
wanbff  life ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  never  failed  to  visit  it  whenever  he  went 
to  Li(^eld ;  and,  during  his  visit  to  that  city  in  the  year  1781,  he  desired 
Dr.  Trevor  Jones,  ai  physician  of  that  place,  to  give  him  a  description  of  it, 
unag  it  was  by  much  the  kr^est  tree  of  the  kind  he  had  e^r  seen  or  heard 
of,  and  therefore  wished  to  give  an  accotmt  of  it  in  the  PhtUmophical  Tyrant" 
adSioMi,  that  its  sixe  might  be  recorded.  Dr.  Jones,  in  compliance  ^h  his  re» 
quest,  furnished  him  with  the  particular  dimensions  of  the  tree*  which  were 
as  follows : — The  trunk  rose  to  the  height  of  1 2  ft.  S-f^n^  and  then  divided 
mto  16  large  ascending  branches,  which,  in  very  numeroos  and  crowded 
subdivisions,  spread  at  the  top  in  a  cnrctthar  form,  not  unftke  the  appearance 
of  a  shady  oak,  inclining  a  little  towards  the  Mst.  The  circumference  of 
the  trunk  at  the  bottom  was  15  ft.  9-f^  in. ;  in  the  middle,  1 1  ft.  TO  in. ;  and 
at  the  top,  iraraediatelv  below  the  branches,  ISIi.  The  entire  height  of  the 
tree  was  49  ft. ;  and  the  circumference  of  the  branches,  at  their  extremities, 
upwards  of  200  ft.,  overshadowing  a  plane  not  far  short  of  4000  ft.  The 
surface  of  the  trunk  was  very  uneven,  and  the  bark  much  furrowed.  The 
tree  had  then  (Nov.  29.  1781])  a  vigorous  and  thriving  appearance.  The 
oiott  moderate  computation  of  its  age  was,  at  that  time,  near  fourscore  yean ; 
and  some  respectable  authorities  were  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  a 
century  had  passed  over  its  head.  '*  The  tree  stood  near  the  public  foot- 
path in  the  fields  between  the  city  of  Lichfield  and  Stow  Hill,  the  residence 
of  the  celebrated  ^  Molly  Ashton ; "  and  it  is  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  fre- 
quently rested  under  its  shade  when  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  that  lady, 
whom  he  never  failed  to  visit  periodically,  till  a  short  period  before  his 
death.  (See  Croker's  edition  of  BoswelPt  Johnson.)  There  is  a  portrait  of 
Johnson's  Willow  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  SaUctwn  Wobumense  ;  but, 
as  that  figure  has  much  more  the  appearance  of  a  spreading  beech  than  of 
a  willow  of  any  kind,  we  were  induced  to  donbt  its  fidelity.  We  ac- 
cordingly made  enqturies,  through  a  friend  at  .Lichfield,  respecting  the 
originid  tree ;  and  we  have  satisfied  ounelves  that  the  portrait  alluded  to 
bean  very  little  resemblance  to  what  Joflnson^s  Willow  waft  at  any  stage  of 
its  growth ;  or,  at  least,  at  any  time  since  the  year  1810.  (See  Gard,  Mag.y 
vol.  xii.  p.  716  ;  and  vol.  xiii.  p.  94.)  There  are  two  engravings  of  Johnson's 
Willow  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  for  1785;  one  of  these,  a  south-west 
view  of  the  tree,  taken  in  July,  1785,  by  Mr.  Stringer,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  representing  the  appearance  of  the  tree  at  Dr.  Johnson's  death,  is 
copied  to  the  reduced  scale  of  I  in.'to  1 2  ft.  in^.  1312.  From  this  period, 
the  tree  appeara  to  have  gradually  increased  in  size  till  April,  1810,  when  Dr. 
Withering  found  the  trunk  to  girt  21  ft.  at  6  ft.  firom  the  ground,and  to  extend 
20  ft.  in  liieigfat,  before  dividing  into  enormous  ramifications :  the  trunk  and 
branches  were  then  perfectly  sound,  and  the  very  eitenshre  head  showed 
oninpttred  vigour.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  however,  many  of 
the  branches  were  swejot  away  in  a  violent  Rtorro ;  and  nearly  half  of  what 
rsmaiaed  of  the  tree  fdl  to  the  ground  in  August,  1815,  leaving  little  more 
-than  its  stupendous  trunk,  and  a  few  side  boughs.  We  have  seen  a  portrait 
of  the  tree  by  Mr.  Stringer,  made  in  1816,  which  was  kindly  lent  to  us  by 
that  gentleman,  by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  then  considerably  amti- 
htted,  and  in  a  state  of  decay.  This  decay  was  accelerated  by  a  fire  made 
in  the  boUow  of  the  trunk  by  some  boys,  in  1825,  and  which  wonkl  pn>- 
babljr  have  consumed  the  tree,  had  not  Mr.  Stringer,  whose  garden  nearly 
adjoma  it,  seen  flames  proceeding  from  the  trunk,  and  sent  some  of  bis  men 
for  the  town  engine  to  extingmsh  the  fire.  In  April,  1889,  the  tree  was 
blown  down  in  a  violent  storm,  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  that  month, 
about  3  o'dodt  in  the  afternoon.  A  drawbig  was  taken  of  the  tree  as  it  lay 
on  the  ground, from  which  a  lithograph  was  publi8hed,representiag  itsappear- 
ance  before  ilsihil;  and  from  this  lithofrraph^.  1313.  is  reduced  to  the 
sraleoC  tin.  to  12ft, 
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Ader  the  tree  was  blown  ilown.Mr.  Holines,a  coachmaker  rMwlii^  in  Licit- 
field,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  on  which  Johnson's  Willow  stood, 
rf^retliog  that  there  was  no  j'oung  tree  to  plant  in  its  stead,  recollected 
diBt,  the  year  before,  a  large  branch  had  been  blown  down,  pan  of  wfaicfa 
had  been  used  as  pea-suclcB  in  his  garden;  and  examined  these,  to  sae  if 
anj  of  them  had  taken  root.  Finding  that  one  had,  he  had  it  removed  to 
the  site  of  the  old  tree,  and  planted  there  in  fresh  soil ;  a  band  t^muHC 
and  a  number  of  perMns  attending  its  removal,  and  a  dinner  beiiu  giTW 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Holmes  to  his  friends,  and  the  admirers  of  Johnson. 
The  young  tree  is,  at  present,  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  20  ft.  high. 
Johnson's  Willow,  at  the  dme  of  its  (hll,  was  estimated  to  be  of  the  age  of 
ISO  years,  and  its  greatest  heidit  appears  to  have  been  about  60  H.  After 
h  was  blown  down,  some  of  Johnson's  admirers,  at  Lichfield,  had  its 
remains  converted  into  snuff-boxes  and  similar  articles. 

Great  as  is  the  affifiity,  botanicallj  speaking  between  S.  RuitelHaaa  and 
tlie  proceding  species,  S.  frigiiia,  its  economical  properties  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent. The  thnber  Of  S.  RussellviRa  is  considered  as  the  most  faluahle  of 
aoy  of  the  willow  tribe.  So  importaot  is  it  «a  a  plantstion  tree,  that  Hr. 
Lowe,  in  his  Sureei/  Oflhe  C<nmtt/  of  Nottingham,  states  that,  at  ei^t  yeari 
growth,  the  poles  yielded  a  net  profit  of  214JL  per  acre)  and,  in  two  yean 
itwr^  they  would  probably  have  produced  SOOt  per  acre.  The  late  Oeum 
Biggin,  Esq.,  of  Crossgrove  Priory,  an  able  chemist,  ascertained  that  the 
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iNrk  of  this  tree  contains  the  tanning  prindple  iii  a  superior  degree  to  that 
of  Ibe  oak ;  and  it  ii  nifpcMed  that  the  medical  proDertiet  stated  to  belong 
(o  S.  frilgilia  are  attributed  to  it  by  mistake,  end  should  be  referred  to  si 
Raamlliina.  (Hook.  Brit.  Flor.,p.ilS.,  with  additions.)  The  bsrk,  according 
to  Sir  J.  B.  Smith,  has  been  found  useltil  as  a  substitute  for  undiona  in 
agues.  (_Eng.  Fl.,  vol.  rr.  p.  167.)  This  species  is  as  readilj  propagated  by 
cnttingH  or  tnincbeons  aa  any  other ;  and,  though  it  thrives  best  in  good 
iMt  near  water,  it  attains  a  considerable  size  in  uplands. 
forirtiM.  Many  forms  intermediate  between  S.  ir&^lis  and  S.  RusTelliana 
■re  eitant,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  hybrids.  (JTocA.)  It  should  be  rer 
mcoibered  that  Koch  has  included  in  his  idea  of  S.  frigilis  the  S.  dedpien* 
of  tlie  English  botauista,  and,  pv haps,  other  exotic  forms  as  disnmilar .  ag 
this  is. 

ItMHilli  I     !■  Ut  •aiiiOBi  o(  Louden,  at  Stud,  Uw 
<tmHtarihclnmk4R.4lii.,>BdorihttiMa«Ift.;  

iHlK(tfai*nA»a,Mdtfib*iwid»ft.  m  suanWdN.  b*  ttw  ik 

■MlDinri,«Meh,IB  Hn.lU&iuiWIL  kith,  ind  io  i  moM  tIkirhi 

-•— '  '-"■''--*ii^MCiilhiid«P»ri^«lt.Rfti,ilii-*--"— -'"-^■■■ 

«.  It  Corlsn  ChUo,  It  Uw  ivotGl 


,      ^  ,     _     _..*ribo*M  ir 

ttj,  lU^  HI  W IL  kljh,  iDd  10  a  moM  tIkirhii  ilau  of  row) 


L    laMiod.itTami 


J  30  jrui  pttM^ 
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t  «5-  S,  FvtLSHiA''NA  Borrer.    Punh's  Willaw. 

MttM4fict9m.    Mr.  Boner  Mi8|«iU  that  IhU  fpeotoi  nutj'lw  calM  J.  I^anUdM,  •«  tliere  i»  an 

qld«r  &  ambigua.  (Jorrfr  in  a  letter.) 
9Mnatmme.    A  amMcya  Air<*  A  ifMer.  Sntf.,&  ip.  617.,  dMU  lti*JlMB»':»  (Veto^  81,  #b«lM  fekfcIL 

ITMw,  K^  151.  Book.  Br.  Ft.  ed  i.,  uicidMitally  uadw  &  anMfM  JEAr^ 
The  Sezc*.    The  male  ii  defcribed  in  Sal.  W<A. 

Spec,  Char*,  ^e.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed^  serrated,  glabrous;  sbiniDg  above, 
fflaucous  underoeatb.  Footstalks  stout,  j^andular  at  the  summit.  Stipules 
haif-heart-sbaoed,  serratedj.  deciduous.  Catkins  accompanying  tbe  leaves. 
Stamens  2.  JBracteas  rounded  and  concave.  (SaL  Wob^  p.  282.)  A  native 
of  9ortb  America,  in  low  grounds ;  and  flowering  in  Maroh  and  April, 
'prhi^  appoars  to  be  a  rapid-growing  tree,  with  round,  greenish-brown, 
WoDth  branches.  *fhe  leaves  are  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and  about  1|  in. 
in  breadth,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  S,  RusseUiaiui,  but  much  broader, 
and  more  obtuse  at  the  base ;  wherein  they  resemble  those  of  S.  A^gilis ; 
they,  however,  differ  from  this  species  by  their  very  white  glaucous  hue 
underneath ;  the  serratures  are,  likewise,  much  coarser,  and  tl^y  are  glandu- 
)Vt  which  is  very  oibvious  in  the  yoimg  leaves,  that  are  generally  fuml^ed 
^  with  two  obtuse  glands  at  the  insertion  of  the  footstalks,  which  sometimes 
run  into  small  leaflets.  Footstalks  stout,  glabrous.  Catkins  appearing 
with  the  leaves.  Stamens  2  in  a  flower.  There  are  plants  under  the  name 
erf  S,  ambigua  in  the  Hackney  and  Ooldworth  arboretums ;  also  at  Wobum 
Abbey,  and  Henfidd. 

App.  i«     Fr&giUs  introduced^  but  not  yet  described^  or  of  doMfid 

Identity. 

a.  otfic^MfeM  19  Donald*!  Nunery.  ThU  kind  Is  extremely  dlnimilar  to  the  5.  adMiDdena  ct 
ISngTmii.  ahd  Sal  Wab.  &  fttVAmMtelLodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836.  Specimens  were  reoeired  frmathe 
BMsktm  and  Galdworth  arboretums,  whlcb  anpear  quite  diffivent  ft-om  tbe  5.  bigtemis  of  Hoflt 
maoa,  wliiob  U  idenUfied  wltb  &  iftmbnSldes  Vmmr9.  &  dtcipientt  fern.,  LotfdL  Ctu^  ed.  189(1  S. 
>4ffMf  and  a  mmfna  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  189&    &  rkbra  O.  Lodd. 

App^  ii.    ^igiles  described^  but  not  yet  introducedyor  qfdoubtfid 

Identity  with  introduced  ^^ecies. 


^A-dgiHit  mas  et  tern..  Host  SaL  Aust.  1.  pi  5. 1 18, 19.,  Fl.  Aust,  SL>  6S5i  S.JiragUitr.  mas  ct 
itoYHMtSaL  Auit,l.j^6.t20,£l.,  FL  Aust,  S.  p.  fiSa  &/h«M«tew,  mas  ^fem..  Host  SaL 
iv^,  |„  a  &  t,  24 S3.,  Fit  Aust,  i.  p.  636.JL  synon.  &  MgiUs  BMt  Sim-,  p. 527.    9.mmiidri$,  mas 

n..  Host  Sal.  Aust,  1.  p.  7.  t  84,  25, ;  Fl.  Aust.  SL  p.  637.     &  eap^ntU  Thunbi  FL  C^  1. 

)L,  9mtik  lb  Hu»*9  Ci^,  under  Ma  4S.,  resembles  S.  bebvldnlea,  and  Is  peebiMy  a  varfety 


t>.  139l,  Smtik  lb  Hut't  CfcU.,  under  Na  4S.,  resembles  B.  bebvlteiea,  and  Is  peebiMy  a  vaHetjr 
£r  Ibiil  mmim.  ^mhmrrida  WiUd.  9^  PL,  4p.67L.  Smith  [n  Aen's  C^cU^  Na«w  {9^Hfi^ 
&M  TonTCat  pr^gypt.,  7&),  b  described  as  baTlng  a  leaf  very  like  that  of  S.  bdbyl£SS 
<ilre»*s  Oifdo.) 

Group  vi,     JUbig  Borrer. 

'        T\tet  of  the  largest  Ske^  with  the  general  A$pect  of  the  Fohage  whiOtkn 


II  . 

.^(nmoDS  ^  to  a  flower.  Ovary  glabroua.  Flowers  iaosely  disposed  in  the 
^catkin.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated  with  g^ded  serratures;  hair^,  espe- 
:::  fiifiUy  .while  voung,  with  appressed  silky  hairs,  which  give  to  the  foliage  a 
^  Jigi^t  or  whitiflh  hue.  Plants  trees  of  considsrable  he^l.  (H9ok.  Br.  FL, 
..^etl«  8^^ adapted) 


J 


t  ^6.  S,  A^LBA  L»    The  whiHth4eaoed^  or  common  whlte^  WUhw. 

^^fSt.  i  FbitJee  hi*.  Woto..  No.  \X.  j  Hook.  Br.%,  ed  3. ;  MafikayW  Hlbefh.,  pt  1.  ikSftV.s 
'.  Uayne <  AbbUd.. p.  SB§.  i  Host  SAL  Afest,  t  p,  S. ;  Punb  It  Amer.  8m1,6.  p.  61& 


ilkL,  p.  a§.  I  Host  su.  Afest,  t  p,  a. ;  Punb  It  Amer.  8m1,6 
SWx  Ban  W.  4d7«  Get,  Amab., ,lffi|.  «iU)  a  to  \  S  Obari 


,Xoek 


_S/ jsTi  the  Httbtinedow,  or  Sirtltoir.uUed  Wiik>W7(Poia»'«  Pn^  Planter,  id.  lift,  pl  Ml) 
aifaKMH    VritbtKle  noMinHbglMaA    Botb  ate  described  ki  tfier /L.  and  boUi  Sfc 


^  „. /L.  andbolli  ninredtnJFi^. 

'M^^g^lii.    3a.  «ot,  t*i4fi^  m.  VyBB!f  NoflSk  ;  Hokt  SaL  AwL.l.t  32, 33. :  1P|ayne  AbblkL. 
t.  ur.iOtt^AlSMianiinJL;  0g.  tSBL  ilipw1flni<lindthrtAM«*tt^li»«MciB  ourlBBC 
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spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  silky  on  both 
MitB ;  the  lowest  serratiires  danduhir.  8taxnens  hairy.  Gertnen^mooth, 
alaoat  sesaile.  Stigmas  deeply  cloven.  Scales  BoC(J)edf  S^fal.  Wob,^ 
p.  871.)  A  native  of  Biirope,'m>m  Norway  and  Swedeir  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea;  of  the  north-east  and  west  of  Asia ;  and  introduced  into  the 
United  States;    near  all   the  larger  rivers   of  Russia  and  Livonia,  e^ 

?edal1y  the  Irtish,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  a  large  tree, 
t  is  frequent  in  Britain,  and  also  in  Ireland ;  and  has  long 
been  more  extensively  planted  as  a  timber  tree  than  any  other 
species.    It  grows  rapidly,  attaining  the  height  of  30  ft.  in  ten  jS^i 
or  twelve  years,  and  growing  50  ft.  or  60  ft-  high,  or  upwfu-ds,  W  ^ 
even  on  inferior  soils.    In  &vourable  situations,  it  will  reach     ' 
the  heiffht  of  80  ft.  or  upwards.    It  is  very  extensively  planted 
as  a  pollard  tree,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  many  parts  of  the 
Contment,  and  even  in  Russia ;  some  hundreds  of  miles  of 
the  road  from  Moscow  to  the  Austrian  frontier,  where  it 
crosses  those  interminable  steppes  that  appear  bounded  only 
by  the  horizon,  being  marked  by  pollards  oi  S,  alba,  at  regular 
,  distances  along  each  side  of  the  road. 

Vwieiies.  Mr.  Borrer  spggests  that,  perhaps,  two  species  are  included  in 
S,  41ba.  {Borr.  in  a  letter.)  **  One  of  the  few  botanists  really  acquainted 
with  willows,  Mr.  Borrer,  has  suggested  that  there  are  some  presumptive 
diatinctioiis  between  our  S*  ^ba  and  that  of  Hoffinann,  in  the  shape  pf  the 
lower  leaves^  and  of  the  bracteas  (scales)^  as  well  as  in  the  length  and 
density  of  the  catkins."  (Smith  in  Eng,  Pl^  iv.  p.  232.) 

1  8.0.  2c€erulea;  S.  &lba  var.  Smith  Fl.  Brit,^  p.  1072.;  S.  csmlefi 
SnM  Eng.  Bot,,  t.  2431.,  Forbes  in  Sai,  Wob,,  No.  137.,  SnM  iH 
Reeii  Cyclo,,  No.  141. ;  5.  dlba  ^  Smdh  Eng.  Fl,,  iv.  p.  231.,  Koch 
Comm.f  p.  16.  The  upland,  or  red-tinged,  Willow,  Pontey  Profit, 
Planter,  4th  ed.,  1814,  p.  72. ;  the  Leicester  Willow,  Davy'i  AgriouU 
tural  Chemi»tnf,  Isted.;  BlueWUlow,  Smith, and our^.  1.37.  in  p.  1629. 
— This  kind  nas  been  treated  of  by  Smith  as  a  variety  of  S,  ^Iba  in  his 
FL  Brit.,  as  a  species  in  Ens.  Boi.,  and  subsequently,  in  his  Eng* 
Fl,,  as  a  variety  of  S.  &lba.  Forbes,  in  Sat,  Wob,,  has  treated  of  It 
as  a  species,  and  given  the  following  (hstinctive  character  of  it,  which  i# 
the  same  as  that  given  in  Eng,  Bot.  Leaves  lanceolate,  taper*j>dinteci, 
serrated ;  the  under  side  at  length  almost  naked  of  hairs ;  the  lowest 
terratures  glandular.  Stigmas  deeply  cloven.  (Sal,  Wob.,  p.  273.) 
The  female  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.,  where  the  male  is  stated  to  be 
not  discovered;  but  the  fi^re  in  Sal.  Wob.,  giveo  as  of  this  kind, 
exhibits  the  latter  sex,  which  is  common,  Mr.  Borrer  informs  us, 
about  Chichester,  Bognor,  &c.,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  female ; 
whilst  he  has  never  seen  a  male  S,  &lba  in  flower  in  Sussex, 
eastward  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Arundel,  with  the  exception  of  some 
which  he  had  himself  introduced.  S,  a.  ceerulea  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
in  meadows  and  moist  woods ;  flowering,  in  the  Wobum  colleetMii,  in 
Maj^,  and  again  in  August.  This  willow.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  observes, 
which  is  '*  mentioned  in  the  Flora  Britannica  as  a  variety  of  ^^.  ftlba,  is 
so  remarkable  and  so  valuable,  that  we  venture  to  name  it  as  a  dpedes, 
that  it  may  be  the  more  noticed.  The  male  flowers,  when  kno^n,may, 
perhaps,  afford  better  characters  than  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  the  leaves.  The  late  Mr.  Crowe,  who  found  the  female  plant 
vrild  in  Suffolk,  was  of  opmion  that  this  might  be  taken  for  S.  &R)a*fo 
many  parts  of  England,  toe  real  one(E.  J9.,t.2430.  (por/g.lSIS.])  nqt 
bdngknown  in  some  of  the  northern  counties.  He  had  for  many  rtars 
,  paid  great  attention  to  this  tree,  as  have  Mr.  Uigby  at  FramHngharo, 

and  Mr.  Browne  at  Hetherset,  Norfolk.  A  cutting,  planted  by  the 
latter,  became,  in  10  years,  a  tree  35  ft.  h^,.and  5 ft.  Sin,  in  girt, 
and  was  blown  down  in  1800.     This  is  a  rapidilv  of  growth  beyond 
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n  with  that  of  the  common  white  willow,  and  ereo  a- 
ceeding'tbalors.  RuHseUiann  (Ko.  24.  m  p.  1517.).  Ilie  wood  md 
bark  are  at  least  equal  id  quality  to  those  of  S.  alba.  The  fidlwe 
b  digdngmxhed  bf  its  great  lusuriaace,  {oore  azure  bue,  and  tne 
almost  entire  want  of  the  hairs  from  the  under  ude  t£  the  adult 
leaves.  Mr.  Crowe  thought  the  stipules  might  afford  dJatinctiaoa, 
but  we  find  them  too  variable."  (Sm,  in  Seei'i  Cj/clo^  vol.  xxzi.  Ho. 
140.)  Mr.  Forbes  sajs :  "  Although  this  plant  has  been  reunited 
with  S.  ilba,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  miffioently  distinct,  and  to  be 
recommend»l  for  the  quickness  of  iti  growtfa ;  the  IcKvef  ore,  abo, 
much  laivcT  than  the  last  when  cut  down,  and,  as  well  as  th«  twi/p, 
aie  of  a  darker  hue."  In  the  parish  of  Watetbeach,Canihrii%cafainv 
there  ore  numeroui  trees  of  S.  &lba,  the  vigorous  shooti  and  Imndies 
of  which,  and  especially  those  of  pollard  trees,  have  red  baik,«rludi, 
when  the  trees  are  leafless  in  winter,  arc  very  conspicuoua.    This 


uppean  to  be  the  upland,  or  red-twigged»  willow  of  Pontey ;  but  it 
may  possiblv  be  only  a  variation  of  the  species,  or  the  female.  The 
uaes  and  culture  of  this  sort  may,  of  course,  be  considered*  as  the 
same  as  the  last.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  variety  in  Si^ex,  at  Audley 
End,  which,  20  years  planted,  in  55  ft.  hkh ;  the  diajioeter' of  the 
trunk  24  ft.,  and  of  the  nead  45  ft.  In  Noruiamptonshire,  at  Wake- 
field Loaga,  a  tree*  1 6  years  planted,  is  30  ft.  high.  There  are  piantr 
m  the  Backney  arboretum,  and  at  Wo))um  and  FUtwick.  ^ 

1  S,?a,?3  crii{K>.— A  specimen  received  from  fi(r*  Donald,  nursery^naq, 
Woking  Surrey,  named  S,  crfspa,  is  very  diflRurent  from  S.  crispa 
Forbes  m  Sal.  iVob.,  and  seems  clearly  S.  uba.  iThe  specimen  con- 
sists of  a  young  shoot  of  the  vear,  bwing  leaves;  ana  t^^se  leaves 
are  narrow,  contorted,  and  silky.  So  far  as  we  can  judu^  from  the 
single  specimen^  the  kind  may  be  r^arded  as  a  varietur  of 'iS.  ^ba, 
auMoeous  to  that  which  S,  b.  crfspa,  Sl  annularis  Forbes,  is,  rebrtSvely 
to  iS.  babyl6nica. 

1  5.  a.  4  rosea  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. — The  plaqt  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's 
collection  under  this  name  does  not  show  any  obvious  marka  p£ 
difference  from  S,  alba,  nor  any  striking  ^pearauce  of  rosiness. 
The  epithet  rdsea,  may  probably  have  been  applied  in  relation  to  the 
rosaceous  tufts  of  leaves  which  are  sometimes  found  on  S.  alba,  as 
noticed  under  S,  JTHix. 

Properties  and  Uses.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  the  bark  of  this  tree  is 
uaed  for  tanning  leather,  and  for  dyeing  vani  of  a  cinnamon  colour ;  and  the 
Jaaves  and  young  shoots  are  given  to  cattle  in  a  green  state,  or  dried  like  the 
twigs  of  the  birch,  and  laid  up  for  winter  fodder.  The  inner  bark  of  this  tree, 
Uke  that  of  Scotch  pine,  being  kiln-dried,  and  ground  into  a  fine  flour,  b  mixed 
with  Qitmeal,  and  made  into  bread,  in  seasons  of  great  scarcity,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Norway  and  Kamtschatka.  The  branches  of  the  tree  are  used  as  stakes, 
poles,  handles  to  rakes,  hoes,  and  other  implements,  and  as  ^got-^ood  for 
fuel.  The  timber  of  the  trunk  is  used  for  various  purposes.  It  weighs,  in  a 
green  state,  701b.  9  oz.  per  cubic  foot;  half-dry,  511b.  14  oz.;  and  quite 
dry,  38  lb.  12  oz. ;  so  as  to  lose  more  than  one  half  of  its  weight  by  drying, 
dming  which  it  loses  a  sixteenth  part  of  its  bulk.  In  ship  bottoms,  Mr. 
Oorrie  informs  us,  it  is  not  found  so  liable  to  split  by  any  accidental  shock  as 
Qpk,  or  other  hard  wood.  It  is  found  an  excellent  lining  for  stontscarts,  bar- 
rows. See,  In  the  roofs  of  houses,  rafters  of  this  tree  have  been  known  to 
stand  a  hundred  years ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  half  an  inch  on  the 
ontside,  the  wood  has  been  found  so  fresh  at  the  end  of  that  period,  as  to  be 
fit  for  boat4>uilding.  (Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  i.  p.  45.)  The  wood  is  also  used  in 
turnery,  mill-work,  coopery,  weather-boarding,  &c. ;  and  the  stronger  shoots 
and  poles  serve  for  making  hoops,  handles  to  hay-rakes,  clothea-props  (see 
fig.  169.  Encyc.ofCoti.  AriM,\  and  various  other  instruments  and  implements ; 
and  the  twigs  are  employee!  in  wickerwork.  Mitchell  says  the  Huntingdon 
willow  has  been  in  great  demand  for  making  willow  hats  for  gentlemen's 
summer  wear,  split,  and  worked  the  same  as  straw  for  bonnets.  {Dend,, 
p.  56.)  The  bark,  which  is  thick,  and  full  of  cracks,  is  in  nearly  as  great 
repute  for  tanning  as  that  of  the  oak;  and  it  is  also  used  in  medicine,  in 
the  core  of  agues,  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona;  though  it  is  inferior 
lor  both  purposes  to  that  of  S.  RusseUuma.  As  fuel,  the  wood  of  this  tree 
is  to  that  o£  the  beech  as  808  is  to  1540;  but  die  old  bark  makes  a 
vety  useful  fuel ;  and  both  it  and  the  wood  will  bum  when  green,  in  which 
state  the  wood  is  said  to  give  out  most  heat.  The  charcoal  is  excellent  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  for  crayons.  The  ashes  are 
very  rich  in  alkali,  containing  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  their  weight  of 
that  salt.  In  France,  a  fine  blood-red  colour  is  oDtained  from  the  bark ; 
and  diat  of  the  young  tree  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  leather  for  making 
gluvea. 
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j-.> '  iBnpagttliommii4  i3aitufm^  -  It «  juatfy  remarked  by  Mtj  €kirris»  diai  it .addn 
4Biiabl0tfae-^Bhfe  tof  the  iffiilix  ^fiia,  thitf  itsiiirapBgatioaand  cudtufe  arenof 
'jtiie..intekitshnpi&'  dtosetaptiov;   and   that  it  will'  grow  ^luxuMudy  in  noft 
-«bila<wlKiie  other  IrecB  make  but  dow  prognest;     Aceocditig:  to  Bang,  il  niU 
Jthtire  wp|l  in  high  attd  >  dry  grounds ;  and,  if  planted  in  tlM'  grove  iiiafMt, 
N«liept>  no  •other  piaatation,  cacspt  larcbca,  would  gi^e  so  quick  a  leMBn 
.witUk-tRMiblBaad  expeaee  of  plmting;.    '*  It  is  an  lexcellent  eoppic»<ivoDd, 
igrvwacosmnieiy  fast,  and  is  veev  iraktable.    It  is  likewise  an  excldleilt  oniSse 
to  other  plants  placed  in  humid  situations,  afe  in  euoh  h  oatgrowa  ^  otbcr 
Ltneeb/^-(i^fi^.'iriii.j  p.  108.)  A  plantation  made  by  Mr.  Gorrie.  on  the  nocChem 
cbakikcof  ti»CarBe  of  Oowrie^  in  lVrth8faire»  is  thus  described  by  kim  in  Deoea* 
ib»yA9iibf,6mneen  yeitfs  ai^er  it  was  planted: — *^  The  soil  is  a  dry  ^oitDd,  wloeh 
^wtBitvG^iaei  iretiy  wkh'  acids,  and  is,  consequently,  calotfeoua.    Its  saifaee  «s 
very  steep,  forming  a  slope  of  43° ;  and  so  poor,  that  it  was  without  anv  awttrd 
iiot  pinrdinng  ef -grass;  '  At  the  bottoniran  a  small  rivulet,  on  a  bed  of  tneaaqye 
.ikiad  .of 'gmveL     The  banks  and  higher  grounds  were  planted  whk  oabs, 
"larches,  luid  Sooteh  pines ;  and  the  sides  of  the  rill  with  alders  and  Hnnting- 
udoafMiiilOwa;    The  undertaking  was  by  my  neighbours  reckoned  foolish,  and 
I  had  to  encounter  no  little  obloquy  for  my  presumption.    Tlie  result^  how- 
:eittrf'hB^  beanfaveiirable;  the  plants  on  the  high  ground  come  away  boldly, 
jaaSdaotfae  hollow,  which  is  only  about  50  ft.  above  the  levd  of  tlie  eei^  the 
A  Hnnciagdoa  wtilow  has  made  astonishing  progress :  at  4ft.  above  the  greimd, 
. aak^nd  of  the  trees  abrtedy  measure  46  m.  m  circumference,  and. in  h^dit 
ifrem'  dd  ft:  to  60  ft.;  givinjg;  ftdly  1  in.  in  diameter,  aad  4  ft.  in  altitiide,Tpr 
^MVTfyear  they,  have  bceniu  the  soil.    The  plants  were  about  4  ft*  in  kaight» 
odd  I  im  in  diameter,  at  planting.    Pruning  has  been  regularly  attended  to ; 
-.aU  laqie 'aspiring  branches  having  been  removed,  and  the  leaiUng  sbooft  and 
..numenmsvSmall  side  shoots  encouraged,  for  the  purpose  of  prodttciog  sttf- 
.-ftdent  foliage  to  elaborate  the  sap.    One  peculiar  advantage  ia  the  cultufe  of 
:  4hh  valonble  tree  is,  that,  in  phinting  it,  rooted  plants  are  not  absolutely  re- 
qaisice.    I  have  found  ^oots  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  lon^  and-  about  9  in*,  in 
.  sUHieetcr^  succeed  better  than  rooted  plisnts :  tiiey  require  to  be  put  in  ftom 
^Idia.ito  ttft.  deep  ia  marshy  soil,  which  should  be  drained;  tlie  auBMrous 
."soots  sent  out  in  such  soil  sffixtl  abundant  nourishment,  and  shoots  are  pno- 
d^eedtbe  Ant  year  more  vigorous  than  when  the  plants  have  been  previoMsly 
..jBOotedii*'    (Gord.  Mag.^  vol.  i.  p.  46.)     On  wnting  to  Mr.  Gorrie  for  an 
^  jikccount  ofthe  present  state  of  this  plantation,  10  years  having  elapsed  siace 
ulheahove  was  writleo,  he  informs  us  that,  in  October,  1836^he  took  a  carpenter^ 
.  and  measured  several  of  the  same  trees,  of  which  the  dimensions  were  taken 
;  if^Douember,  1825,  and  found  that  they  had  increased  very  considerably  in 
growth.  **  One  tree  now  (in  1836)  measures  in  circumference,  at  1  ft.fixMn  the 
gr6un^  7 1 1  in.,  two  trees  68  in.,  and  one  tree  67  in.  The  average  mrt  of  th6se 
which  grow  near  the  rivulet  is  from  62  in.  to  68  in. ;  but  those  vmicn  stand  far- 
ther from  the  stream  are  smaller.    The  measurable  solid  wood,  above  0  in.  in 
diameter,  is  30  solid  feet  on  each  of  two  of  the  largest  trees ;  and  25  sofid 
feet  on.  each  of  two  other  trees.    Two  trees  have  lately  been  blown  O'fer  bv 
the  wind,  which  stood  beyond  the  reach  of  the  stream ;  and  these  measured^ 
^  the  one  76  ft.,  and  the  other  80  ft.,  in  len^.    On  cutties  up  the  wood  of 
these  trees  into  boards,  it  showed  a  beautifully  waved  birjrs^eye  appearanee^ 
^and  it  readily  acquired  a  smooth  glossy  surface.  These  trees  have  now  been 
planted  94  years ;  and  the  largest  one,  which  is  that  first  mentioned  above^  as 
girting  71 1  in.,  measures,  witUn  a  fraction,  I  in.  in  diameter  for  every  year  it 
has  stood  t  and  the  accumulation  of  solid  wood  is  yearly  increasing  in  pro- 
portion \o  the  extent  of  the  circumference.  The  solid  measurable  wood  in  the 
larg)&st  tree  averages  at  the  rate  of  I  ft.  8  in.  for  every  year  it  has  been  planted. 
';'Vpon  the  whole,"  concludes  Mr,  Gorrie,   than  who  no  man  is  a  more 
competent  judge  on  this  subject,  ^*  1  continue  of  opinion  that  few  trees  can 
.'come  io  conipciition  with  thp  i^Kx  4lba,  for  rapidity  of  growth,  elegance  of 
form,  anil,  in  short,  value.**     At'  "Woburn  Abbey,  there  are  five  trees  of  this 


-htwde^  •faiibBiaiidaiitAenargia  of*  poadi  aod  were  f '«■"—*  ir  inrft*ngT 
then  n  IBOe,  and  newuml  for  ua  in  1830.  The  ha^  of  tbam  tnot  hb 
rtMreetiveU  eo  tL,  6S&,  60&.,  7eft^  ondTLft.;  wd  tfey  containtd  in  the 
«iniA  I7a.,  20ii,16ft.,  4«ft.,  Md  MfL,  and,  with  tbe  xiditma /of  the 
.bMH^e9andbuk,&61^85A.,40ft.,101fi^and60ft.  It  thus  l{ipean  llut 
^ihaianest  tree  hod  increBml  in  iti  trvuk  st  tbe  svengo  yaarlyrsleoi'ekael^ 
.  l^«i>tae  foot,  and,  in  the  tmnk  ind  bemd  udcen  togetber,  at  die  tato '  oC' DMM 
tut  3^  cubic  feec ;  which  incttase  accotda  in  a  very  Mtiiiaclory  uauitf  vitji 
ithac  aboTis  reooided  bj'  Hr.  G<HTie< 

:  PoDKj  mkulaUs  that  an  acre  of  Iwid  worth  at.  lOi  ui&uKlly  (at  rentwid 
taxes,  it  planted  with  the  Hunun^D  wiUow  ia  acta  cat  Srma  shoota  of  tMo 
yean'  growth,  ood  10  b.  or  18  la.  in  length,  wouU,  in  7  jeara.tw-  wotdi 
61t  lOt.  par  acre  |  thua  aflbrding  a  ctear  profit  of  331.  a  year.  {Pnf.  JUn<, 
*th  ed.,  p.  7fc>  .    .  - 

So- J.  E.  8iiHth,  in  tpe^kh^  of  this  willow,  aayi  that  the  bark  m  thkd^  fiiU 
-of  ct«cka,  good  for  tanning  and  for  the  cure  of  agues,  though  inferior  In 
qoM^lj  to  that  of  £.  RoaaeUiaaa,"  the  true  Bedford,  or  Huathigdoa,  willow." 
WearecertaiathatiD  Scotland,  and,  we  think,  frequently  in  England,  the  tem 
**  HiUUiDgdan  willow  "  ii  applied  to  S.  ilba. 

'  jilixilbniaoaeoftbelew  willowa  which  Qilpin  think*  "  beatidbil, aad it 
I*  appear  in  the  deoonitiaii  of  any  rural  scene.  It  has  a  ^sall  narrow  kaf, 
with  a  pleasant  li^t  Kfrfreea  tint,  which  oiixe*  agreeably  with  inliBge  oT  a 
dacpernae."  In  ornamental pknlation*, cars  sbotud  be  takeniKver  to plsat 
this  species  of  willow  with  tree*  which  are  not  of  equally  rapid  growthr  with 
ittdf ;  hr,  with  the  ocoeption  of  poplars,  no  tree  so  *oon  destroys  the  charaotar 
«f  yomg  pluitatioiia  of  hard^wooded  trees,  such  as  pines,  cika,  beechas,  &c. 
'  Feilwps  one  of  the  best  siluadons,  in  point  of  ornsment,  is  on  tha  banks  of  a 
broad  river  or  lake,  aoiple  room  being  allowed  Cor  the  head  to  expand  on 
«*«ry  aide ;  bot,  when  the  object  b  to  produce  dean  straight  dmbet^  the  tice 
requires  to  be  drawn  up  in  masses.  It  is  observed  b/  tjoag,  that,  if  "the 
Hnntii^doa  willow  were  not  so  t ery  common,  and  so  Iraquently  met  with  b 
low  or  mean  scenery,  it  migbt,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  iBOte  ofnnmai^  l^an 
maOT  of  the  other  kinds.  Tbey  certainly  are  very  elegant  plant*  when  jroai^ 
and  la  middle  age ;  end,  if  not  picturesque  when  grown  old,  yet  these  is  mmd^ 
tim^  nry  striluDg  in  their  hoary  and  rersreod  appearaooe."  {PUad.  XaL) 
■""•te— A»r«M TVco.    IClIeh«llim»k.<i«.MuMliiI*wwUl»,ii«K«l»lod(«<IIIiaiB 

ttSThViwIt  or  tw.  "iliow,  hf  MYi,  in  ChoMn,  bcivcM  the  rim  WcanruT^ 
IcraMl.tlHliHalBwblchuii'mft.Mah.  tn  Finy-i  iHrlt^rr  JIi^^  It  II  Mttad^  flut 
I  AUi  ilbik  Mlcd  It  Wtlknsnb,  prnduiHl  TXXtf  UnlKi,  irlilcli  Mid  al  U;  tit  par  tout. 
dltaix  Emelaml.  Hoi  Londod.il  HiDiHouK,  EBH,ltliT9ah1gb,  irithabusktft. 
I  attmn*t ;  «i  ihe  Cammon  or  TunihiDii  Or«,  Uw  cna  of  irtilub  a  imtiatt  k  flMa 
:  Vcaiaw  WH  GS  It  Mill,  Imi  It  wh  blawa  down 
buRlcucortheaitirof  NDTtnlirr,  1836.  In 
""lIlertDn,  IliiffiR.  tilih.oitliatniaft 

Mac   to  WomwtmliW,  at  DoiWiii(. 

IvSh-M  laan  planted,  it  litult.  btah  j  thcdiinMoror 
'  Ue'ttuiit  lirt.Md  ofilia  bead  SOn.  la  Cbohln, 
.  ■tEMonluLllT«nP>|»tad,itliH>ILbltb.  In  Dn- 
MHubir^VtUiabcdaUail. W )»» pUnud,  it  U  SIO. 
biBrtWtRrDnUhin,  naarl^iloM, « tha  banki  of  tht 
Cfc(nnll,Utiaoft.bl|bi  tbadiuxtarofUieininMft, 
•nd  (fUwhaadaitt.  (n  PnnbEokerfiiRiU  Guclpela  , 
Couit,SttiHnplu>t*ri,ltliel)R.bl()i.  iB^atttnMiln, 
■iSdMrCidle,  WwnplsM^itliMn.liKh.  tn 
8uWk,atBiiijit.EdiBiuiib,iMottbcaiuorthtinciHn  V 
diuRb.>treaofDili>p«ta>IKlS,')HT5lt.bl«tiitk>  ' 
-  cto«aallnBca<>fttaatninklSft.aiii.,  and  that  oCtfaa  two 
'  BrtiHlpaiaMbi  ISftUHl  lin.nap«iiT*l]ri  tlMdciiuB. 
fcrcnea  or  the  »«e  CDTHid  tif  tilt  bnneba  vai  aw  ft. , 
■Dd  the  (tMo  eontaau  oFtlia  trea  wti*  Ml)  n.  itfaoUd  tliD- 
bn  TlnalBVB  dlnvaiioni  van  EakeDfnnnMr  Stnitfi 
%taa,  who  hat  gtien  an  *ngf«iiB|  of  the  tree,  (Vm 
.  3BSx.I»Wl.«i*»tadtotheaalao'>-  "  •"» 
.  XWa  uce  besui  to  dmait  Id  IS3S 1  and  in 
ftHinbaiif  it  were  dead;  »  Hut  it  no*  or , 
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of  the  trunk  S  ft.,  and  of  the  head  99  ft.  In  Lanarluhire,  in  the  Olauow  Botanic  Oardeo,  16  yean 
planted.  It  is  55  ft.  high.  In  Banf&hire,  at  OonlOQ  CasUe,  it  If  56  ft  high.  In  Perthahin^  in  the 
Perth  NuTMry,  8  years  planted,  it  is  «S  It  high. 

S^>  alba  U  Ireiamd.  In  Kilkenny,  at  Woodstock,  65  yean  planted,  it  U  70a  high i  the  dia- 
BMter  or  the  tntok  S*  ft.,  and  of  the  head  65  ft.  In  fUlgo^at  ftakvee  Cattle^  it  It  6Blt  h%h ;  tlK 
diameter  of  the  trunk  5ft.  and  of  the  head  60ft 

SdUz  dlba  in  F&reign  OomUrin.  In  France,  at  NanteL  in  the  nursery  of  M.  DeVerriires,  30  yews 
planted,  it  is  S9ft.  high.  In  Bararia,  at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  M  yens  planted,  it  is 
50  ft.  high. 

S  27.  S.  YiTELLiS'A  L.    The  yolk-of-e^-coloured,  or  tfellow^  Willow, 

or  Golden  Oner, 

UtmMtaiiim.  Un.  Sp.  PI.,  144SL ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  €6&  ;  Host  Sal.  Aust«_ L  p.  9.  t  90^  31. ; 
HoR  SaL,  1.  p.  57. 1. 11, 12.  and  91  £  1.  (Sm/O);  SDlith  Eiut  Bot,  t  ISSa;  Eog.  PL.  4.  pi  I8&, 
PhitMslDSat  Wobk,  NokiA;  Hook.  Br.  FL,ed.&,ii433.s  llaokayFL  Uihefn.,  pt  L  pi.  MB. 

%*MmfMr.    S,  «Jha  Keck  Comrn.,  p^  16. 

i%e  Sexet.    Both  sex.es  are  figured  in  Eng.  BoL,  Sat.  Wob.j,  and  Bott  SaL  Amtt. 

Bngrawbigt.  Hoflte.  Sal,  1 11. 12.  and  24.  f.  1. ;  Host  SaL  Attst,t.ap.  Sts  &i»  Bot,t  UB?. : 
SiL  WohL,  Na  flO.  iAr-  ^  in  p.  1606.}  and  the  place  of  thU  tree  in  our  last  Voluiii& 

Spec,  Char*,  4^.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute^  with  eaitilaginottB  serratures ; 
dabrous  above ;  glaucous,  and  somewhat  silk  v  beneath.  Stipules  mfatitey 
luiceolate,  deciduous,  smooth.  Ovary  sessile,  ovate-lanoeoiate,  smooth. 
Bracteas  Unear-lanceolate,  acute,  fringed  at  the  base,  longer  than  the  pistil. 
(Smith  Eng.  Fi.,  iv.  p.  182.)  S.  vitcllina,  strangely  deferred  to  S.  tf  ba  as  a 
variety  by  the  great  Mailer,  diflers  from  S.  41ba  obviously  in  its  longer,  more 
tii^>er  catkins ;  lanceolate,  pointed  bracteas ;  glabrous  filaments ;  and 
brous  adult  leaves,  and,  perhaps,  in  other  marks.  (Smithy  incidentellv  in  / 
Fl,,  imder  S.  Uba.)  "  Hoffmann  observes  that  the  inner  layer  of  the 
in  S.  vitelllna  is  yellow,  while  that  of  &  41ba  is  green ;  but  I  have  ereat 
doubts  of  the  constancy  of  this  character."  (Smithy  under  S.  vitelllna.}  A 
native  of  Britain;  in  hedges ;  and  cultivated  in  osier  grounds,  in  many  places  ; 
and  readily  distinguishnl  from  all  the  other  sorts,  by  the  brkht  yellow 
colocur  of  Its  branches.  It  has  been  introduced  from  Europe  mto  North 
Ameriea,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Pursb,  it  is  common  hf  road  sides  and 
in  plantations."  (Smith  in  his  Btig.  Ff.)  It  is  much  cultivated  for  basket- 
work,  tying,  &c,  ai\d  also  as  an  ornamental  shrub  or  tree.  The  rods,  being 
tough  and  flexible,  Sur  J.  B.  Smitb  says,  are  *  fit  for  many  purposes 
of  basketwork,  as  well  as  for  package."  As  an  ornamental  tree,  iSSUiz 
vitelllna  is  very  striking  in  the  winter  season,  especially  among  evergreens. 
As  a  shrub,  it  is  not  less  so,  both  among  eveigreen  shrubs  ami  decidoous 
kinds,  having  the  bark  of  conspicuous  colours.  In  the  English  garden  at 
Munich,  extensive  masses  of  this  willow  are  placed  in  contrast  with  masses 
of  the  white^Hffked  honeysuckle  (Lonfcera  Xyldsteum),  the  red-terked 
dogwood  (CiSmus  Alba),  and  the  brown-barked  spinea  (S,  opd^lia). 
The  oudines  of  the  masses  at  Munich  are  lumpish  and  formal,  and  the  ose 
mass  is  by  no  means  blended  with  the  other  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  still  the 
eSect,  in  the  winter  season,  is  veiy  striking,  and  well  deserves  imitation  bf 
the  landscape-eardeners  of  thu  country.  The  tree  of  this  species  in  the 
Hordcultural  Society's  Oardoi,  which  is  a  male,  and  a  very  handsome  tree, 
was  30  ft.  high  in  1835,  after  having  been  only  ten  or  twelve  years  planted. 
Both  male  and  fismale  plants  are  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  and  at  Wo» 
bum  Abbey. 

Vmietff,  Smidi,m  hk^ln^.  JFX,  nnder  S.  rikbra»aiid  iSIodi  in  his  Comm^  p.  16., 
hsnre  dted  a  variety  or  variation  of  &  vitellka,  with  reddish  branchfets. 

StettKfcs.  In  HertlwMiteiL  at  Chcsbnnt,  in  the  artardinn  of  'WUBam  Hamseo,  Esq.,  on  the 
banks  of  a  sliM,  7  piHS  plaaced.  It  It  S3  O.  high,  la  Iieland,  in  0«lwa|b  at  Coole,  it  is 
M  It  high  ;  the  ^Hanrter  of  the  trunk  8  ft,  and  or  the  head  57  ft.  In  BaTarla,  In  the  Moni^ 
Betttik  Oerdeis  8ft  yean  planted.  It  Is  SDft  high.  la  Austria,  at  yienaa,  te  the  OMversity 
BoUnic  Garden,  30  jeais  planted,  it  Is  40ft  high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1ft  Sln^andnrthe 
head  28  ft:  at  BriiA  on  the  Leytha,  SO  years  planted,  it  Is  SO  ft  high. 

App.  i.  ^Uke  described^  but  which^  probably^  have  not  been  intrth 

duced  into  Britain. 

S.  fsedWbf  Host  Sal.  Attst,  t.  fS,  29. 
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Group  vii.    Nigra. 

JSjetrO'European  Kmdi  alUed  to  the  Kinds  of  one  or  ail  of  the  three  precedmg 

Groupt. 


1* 

Jt 

^ 

Of  the  willows  of  Europe  Koch  has  (Comm,)  assodated  the  kinds  of  Mr 
Borrer'4  groups  Pentandrs,  FrfigileSy  and  Albee  into  one  group,  which  he 
has  namSd  FHigiles;  and  he  has  pointed  out  and  described^  as  extra- 
European  kinds  belonging. to  it,  S,  occidentalis  Bote,  S.  nigra  MuM,,S, 
faabyl6nica  L.,  S.  od&a&nL  Sleder,  and  S.  Humboidtiirta  Willd.  Mr. 
Borrer  has  included  S.  babyl6nica  L.  in  his  group  Frigiles.  The  rest  are 
here  collected  in  a  group  by  themselves,  to  which  is  added  iS".  ftgdatrioA 
Mkhx.jwt.,trom  the  notice  by  Mr.  Forbes,  and  also  by  Michaux,  Uiat  it  is 
similar  to  S,  nigra. 

XftS^S.  NI'OBA  Mfihlend.    The  blacky  or  darUmnehed  American,  Willow. 


MtihkBh.  In  Nor.  A«t  floe.  H«t.  flerut BenL, 4  pi  »J.  1  «.£  &:  Stou  and  Ktelg's 

Aim.  of  Bot^  £.  6& :  WiUd.  1^  FL,4  p^  667.i  Bflcbz.  N.  Am«r.  9rL.&  dl  7&i  Fwh  FL  Aner. 

Sapl,  SL  a  6li  i  akiuth  In  Ree«'<  Cycle,  Na  11. ;  FoilDei  In  Su.  Wc4,  Na  IJS. }  Koch  Comm.. 

p.  17.,  note 
^fmmifmes.    S.  cuoUniknft  Miekg.  A  Bar.  Jbmtr^  8.  pi  89&  ;  &  pentindra  WolL  Ft,  Car.,  MS. : 

S  Tulgfcni  Oim/.  A  n^v.  . 

3X0  Serr«.   Botn  ««et  ci»  noticed  In  the  ipedflc  eluaadtf.    'Wlllil^nofiv  had  wen  the  male  allre. 

and  bach  mm*  in  n  dried  stale. 
JffMWiAwirrKoir.  Act  floe.  Kat  Scnit  BeraL,  4l  1 4  £  5. ;  Ann.  of  Bot,  SL  t  &  f.  5. ;  MIehx.  N. 

Aner.  i^,  &  t  ISSi  £  1.,  without  flowen ;  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  lfi9L,  the  leaf;  aad>%;  US.  In  p.  1690. 

JSpee.  Cftw.,  4«.  LcnveB  o<vaie.1anee6late,  potntod,  aerrated,  green  on  both  •idaa»  clabeeui,  except  • 
downy  rib  and  fttotrtalk,  Catkina  aocompanjtng  the  leevea,  vflloua.  Stamena  wout  5»  beaided  at 
the  bese.  Orary  italked,  orate^laacecdate,  glaoroui.  Stignuu  divided,  the  length  ctf  the  rtvle. 
{SaL  iroft.,p.2800  Catkin ^^rm..^. :r:?. ^ *-  ..    ...     / 


Branches 

wltfaanooCh 

idnla,  on  the  banks  of  rivers.    Introduced  in  1811,  and  flowering  In'ICay.    Mr.  fbtbea  observes 

that  &  ilgAstrina  of  Michaux  diflfcn  principally  from  5.  nigra  in  us  larger  s^pules,  which  tesem. 

bloL  as  wcu  as  the  leaves,  those  of  &  tri&ndra.  (jSaL  Wbb.,  p.  8&)   There  are  plaotsin  the  Hackney 

and  Goldwnrth  arboretinni,  aadat  Wobiini  Abbey. 

m  29.  S.  HuMB0LDT£i^2tf:^  WUld.    Humboldt's  Willow. 

UemHtlcaikm.    WUld.  Sa  PL,  i.  pi  6SJ.;  Smith  in  Recs's  Cydo.,  Ka  & ;  Humb.  et  Bono.  Kov. 

Oen.  et  8p.  PL,  1  p^  n6L  s  FortMs  to  SaL  Wob.,  Na  a  ;  Koch  Comni.,  p.  1&,  note}  Lodd.  Cat, 

ed.  183& 
t%0  Seseg.    Both  sexes  are  figured  in  SaL  Wob<,  copied  ftom  HmA.  et  Soup.  Kov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  PI. 

Koch  has  notlecd*(Cbfiim.,  p.  la,  note)  that  in  spramens  which  he  had  seen  there  were  andro* 

gynous  catkins  mixed  with  cafkina  of  ftmale  flowaa 
fsKTovcMS.    Humb.  et  Bonp.  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp. PL. t sa  and  lOa ;  SaL  Wob.,  Naa }  and>^.  a 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves,  linear,  acuminated,  finely  serrated,  smooth.  Catkins 
anpearing  bite,  after  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  polyandrous. 
Ovary  stalked  and  glabrous.  (WUld,  Sp.  PI.,  iv.  p.  657.)  Branches  brown, 
ahinin|,  erect,  flexible.  {Sal.  Wob.,  p«  115.)  A  native  of  Peru,  and  culti- 
vated in  various  places  in  South  America.  It  was  introduced  in  1823 ;  but, 
being  somewhat  tender,  it  had  not,  in  1829  (the  date  of  the  Sa&ctum  Wo^ 
hun^me),  {>rodiiced  its  flowers  in  England.  Mr.  Forbes  finds,  at  Wobuniy 
that  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  groen*house;  but,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  it  stood  out  against  a  wall  for  6  years ;  and,  though  it  was 
killed  in  the  springy  of  1836,  Mr.  Cbrdon  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
altogether  owing  to  its  tenderness.  There  are  plants  in  the  collection  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges. 

A  ?  S  30.  ^.  BoNPLAND/if^i^^  Humb.  et  Bonpl.    Bonpland's  \VDlow. 

IdenM/hukm.    Hondk  et  BonpL  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  PI.,  a  p.  90. ;  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wobi,  Na  9. 

The  &US.  Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Sai.  ffoA.,  copied  Anoro  Hmmb.  et  Bonnp.  S09.  Gen.  et  Sp.  PL  A 

plant  In  the  Wobum  collection  had  not  flowered  in  1889. 
Miignnimgt.    Homh.  et  Bonpl.  Nov.  Oen.  et  Spi  PL,  L  101,  lOS.  -,  Sal.  Wob.,  1 9.  j  and  A.  9.  in 

pil6M> 
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Alee,  lator.,  4c  Jjtwtt  liMtr*liDMolaU,  natnm  at  thepoiis,  dentledlata^  gbbrooi,  glnierat  lieaelQi. 
CMrUttspiMMriag  After  tbeex]NnMion  of  the  fttiage  Btuaent  frooi  &  to  8.  OT»nrttalked,nood(h. 
{BbL  Wiai.,  p.  170  Stem  erect,  with  roond,  mootbycveo  bnmchca.  A  native  of  Hesieo,  hmodacBd 
prcnioafty  to  189  ioto  the  Woboni  nlictum,  where  It  hat  not  jet  flowered. 

App.  L     NigriE  described,  bid  not  yei  introduced. 

^JfgUtrtM  Mlchx.  K,  Amer.  Sylra*  &  pw  80. 1. 1«  £  l|  8A  Wctn.pkSBS.  A tr«r,  «  wtlre of 
NortnAmcTtea,  about  25  ft.  high,  which  at  fint  fight  reaemblet  &  nigra ;  but  ita  kaves  are  kmger, 
narrower,  and  have  hoatt-alMped  atipalea  at  thdr  baae. 

lority  of  Koeh  (OENNna*  pi.  lA),  ia  nnatireoTtlie  MMd  oTG^bak 

170.    OtMtatnM  6— Ul    Stimilea  obli^ii^l 


H  coddentdUt  BoK,  on  the  authority  of  Koeh  ( 
SLoddrndra^ib^  oa  tbeautbority  of  Koch  ( 
9valtt  acute.    Wild  io  Egypt    Sieberdeenia it 
^ccn  a  4ried  spcctmeQ,  thiuu  them  diflbeent. 


to 


Group  viii.    Prinotdes  Borrcr. 

Skntbi^  mo4tfy  Natives  of  North  America,  and  med  in  BatkeUmqfaKg, 


a 


I  d^j 


Xitodrall*  or  ati  bat  S.  confdrmis  For6e9,  oadTes  of  Nintli  AmorieB.    The 

.  JdiHk  vhicfa  Mr.  Borrcr  has  placed  in  this  jmrap  are  S.  Hgfida  JlttM/  S. 

,  ^riaeidea  Pur4k,  and  S.  eonftrmia  For6e$.  Ta  tiiese  S.  discolor  WiUd.  and 

•  Sm  nagmttkUL  Fvnh  have  been  added,  from  thdr  resemblance  to  S,  ^ri- 

.  Dolda. 

/    %  Z\.  S.w.'qij>k  M'vkUnb.    The atiff^Moatf  yiTiUow* 

fdam/tiukm.    MtthkobLloNoT.  ActBocMatflonit  B««L,4kfi<S7.|  WlttASpLpl.  4wa.«87.i 
'MQblenlb.  in  Shnt  and  Ron.  Ana  of  Bot.S.  61 ;  Punh  R.  Ancr.  Sept, S^p^  61A  ^  anith  la  Btmt^ 
'  Cyeiai,  MaffL;  FMseeteMLWobL,  Nal41. 

aMMMM.    S-corditaMic**.  JL£dr..JMer.,  9;b.1S&|  &eaidlRatoJIM**..BM*iJfSR 
7w  Seaet.    The  female  ii  nottced  in  the  apedflc  cnaracter. 

Mmrmftngi.     Nov.  Act  8oc.  Nat  Scnit  Beiol.,  i.  t  &  f.  A  :  Ann.  pf  Bot»  1 5.11  A ;  8aL  Wobi, 
)  iKa  14L,  a  leaf;  and;^.  Ul.  tep^  1«0.. 

dfpec  Ckar.y  4c.  Leavea  eUipticlanoeoLUe,  rigid,  fmooth,  aharply  aemted :  tlie  two  loweit  aoRatum 
elongated.  Footatalka  hatar.  ttiinilei  dibM,  tmrnded,  hmia  glundiilar  aerrvttiiciL  Cotklna 
acciumpanying  the  leavea,  fitameiy  to  a  flower  moitly  SL  Biactcaa  woolly.  Ovary  laiioedale,ila. 
toroiaa,  oo  a  long  atalk.  Style  the  length  of  the  divided  atlfmaa.  (jP«v«l.)  A  native  of  Noffth 
Amenea,  frcMn  New  England  to  Viiginia,  in  awaroiii  and  hedgta.  The  brancbea  are  gteen.  rod 
towaidi  the  end,  and  the  younger  ooea.  piaiefoent  It  it  very  tough,  and  ia  much  uaed  la  Aaw- 
riea  by  baaket-makeca.  (PunA)    Introduced  ia  1811,  aad  flowcriog  ia  April  and  May. 

•  1  32.  &  PRiNoi^DEs  Pwrth,   The  Prinos-Iike  WiUov,   . 

UM^fioaStm,    l*urHb  FL  Amer.  Sept»  8.  p.  619Li  ftnlUi  la  Bee»*i  CycL,  Ma  ft&j  PBiSm  i^  Sal. 

"  Vmbi,  Ha 40.  i  Koch  Comnt,  p.  4d.  note*. 

nU^Jw.    The  female  ia  flfund  ia  Arf.  HVA 

JR^rva^.    flaL  WoU,  Na  4a  ;  our  Ar*  1317. ;  aad/g.  4a  la  p^  VBASL 

Bpec^  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acute,  with  dis- 
tant wavy  serratures ;  glabrom  above,  gkuicous  be* 
neath.    Stipules  half-heart-shaped,  deeply  toothed. 

-<*fiittkma^viUoii8|  protruded  before  the  loives.  Ovary 
stalked,  ovate,  pointed,  silky.     Style    elongated. 

>  MgKas  cloren.  \Purgh.)  Anadve  of  North  Ame- 
rica, On  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  Pemtsylvania  to 

.  Virginia,  where  it  forms  a  middle-sized  tree,  resem- 

-  •UiBg*6^,ftfso0lor;  flowering  hi  March  and  April.  It 

..«'«as  ktaodooed  in  191 1.  In  the  Horticohnral  'So- 
ciety's Garden,  and- im  the  saliMum  at  WMmm 

.  Abbc^  it  haaonly  attsln^  the  height  of  6ft.  or 
^    THere  an»|mint8  of  it  at  Henfidd: 

.    4  If3»  (Ipi'sooix)!!  MMhhnh^    The  twi>coloured  Wllovu  ^ /    xif 

AH#<='^*fS&...^^'M  ^  M4V.  Af^Soa  Hilt.teutBer0L,.A><Stk  b4^1 1.;  ^Wte«a?4i.A 
T^eVMet    Both  aeaca ate netiMdm4»ejpeD»fie4ftpiiractQr/  r      >    \        «....'. 

dfMft  l*Bf:,  Ia    Im^  aeM^lamjeolato,  gUbreoi,  bluntly  serrated,  gUliooiia  beiieetf. '  filltM 


\  \ 
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wnbmAtA  bcfine  the  kwret.  BiaetaM  Mhoxt^  nNimM,  balKy.  Ovary  avL^bapad,  *itky,  4ta  m  tlalk 
thrice  tbeloogth  of  Uiebractoa.  iSmith  in  JUts'a  Ofcio.)  A  oatlve  of  North  Amorica,  and  comindn 
in  low  grouDos  and  on  the  ttanlu  of  riven,  from  New  England  to  Carolina.  It  i»  itriking  in  ita 
appearance,  fh>m  the  dark  brown  of  iu  hranchec  j  and  from  it*  6owen,  the  filinumts  of  wluoh  are 
white,  and  the  anthert  6r«t  red,  becoming  yellow  when  they  burst  According  to  Pursh,  this  kind 
ii  the  one  mo«t  commonly  used  in  America  by  the  basket-makers.  {FU  A$»er.  Sept.,  ?oL  IL  pi  SIS,) 
Intndooed  la  lail ;  but  wt  Iiav«  itet  teen  Uie  plant. 

A  34.  5.  ANQUSTA^TA  Pttrih.    The  narrowed,  or  tapered4eaved^  WUtow, 

uiemt(/teaiiam.    Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  8.  pi  61& ;  Smith  la  Re«i*s  CyelOi,  Na  S7. 
7W  Aacst.   ISm  fiBaHle  la  noticed  in  the  ipecifle  charaoiar. 

^ee.  Okar.,  4r.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  very  long,  gnulually  tapering  to  the  buc,  finely  teinrafed, 
*■  |(Ubr<Nu,  eeercdy  paler <mi  the  oacter  lurmce.  Stipum  haltheart^haped.  Catking  protruded  b^re 
the  leaves,  upright,  rather  glabroui.  Ovary  ovate,  glabrotu,  (talked.  Style  divided.  Sdgmaa 
S-lobcd.  A  native  of  North  America,  and  found  In  anady  wooda  on  the  banks  of  rivera,  in  the 
atatea  of  New  York  and  Pennaylvania ;  flowortng  In  March  and  April  It  haa  voy  long  leavea, 
and  rcaemblea  S.  |irin6ldet.  [fd.)   Introduced  into  England  In  1811. 

•  33.  S.  confo'rhis  Forbes.     The  uniform^leaved  Vf^loW. 

Jdeniifleaikm.    Fortwa  in  Sal.  Wob.t  No.  9f. 

IV  Sraet.    The  female  only  la  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Woh. 

Engrawimgg.    SaL  Wobi,  Na  SI  j  and>l^.  94.  in  pi  1G07. 

Spec.  Char,,  4'c.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  tapering  towards 
the  baaet  4ull  green;  glabrous  and  shining  above,  glabroosaiid^aueoiiab^ 
naath*    Sttfrnles  ovate^  or  balf-heart-sbai^,  aepratecL     Oatkiiwfraai'^n. 

.  ,to.ocBriy  3in.  long.  Ovary  ovate,  subulate,  silky.  Style  riboos  as  long 
•  as  the  deeply  parted  sti^nas.  (SaL  Woh.,  p.  47.)  Supposed  to  be  »  nadve 
of  North  America.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest-flowering  of  the  speoes.;  .the 
catkins  of  the  female  plant  appearing  in  February  or  March.  Mr.  Forbes 
has  not  seen  the  baiten  catkins ;  but  the  plant,  he  says,  is  easily  distin- 
coiBbed  by  its  4ong  handsome  leaves,  its  upright  mode  of  grow^,  and  Its 

'  -  long  tough  branches.  The  last  property,  Mr,  Forbes  observes^  appears,  to 
render  it  well  adapted  for  basketwork. 

4 

Group  ix.     GrtsecB  Borrer. 

0^efy  Shrubs,  Natives  of  North  America, 


Most  of  the  kinds  are  natives  of  North  America.  S.  Miihlenbergtana  Willd., 
'S:  eordl^ta  Miihlenb,,  S.  falckta  Pursh  and  S.  trlstis  Ait.  are  additions  fb 
the  kinds  which  Mr.  Borrer  has  placed  in  this  group.  With  r^ganl  ia  S. 
reSL^  Forces,  S.  virg^kta  f  Forbes,  and  S.  Lyona  ?ScbI.,  included  in  j^ 
by  Mr.  Borrer,  he  remarks,  **!  am  unacquainted  with  these^and  hkve, 
]perhap  V  placed  them  in  the  wrong  group.** 

A  36.  Iff.  viltE^scBNS  Forbes.    The  gte&mh'kaved  Willow,  «r  iMrdosi  Omer. 

Mmi/^leatiim.    Fotbea  in  SaL  Wob.,  No^  7. 

ajwiaMfiwr,    Mr.  fbriiea  received  the  kind  from  Meaara,  Loddigea,  under  the  nJ^n#^.  jiinm>hw<Mla, 
but  n«a  pubatitHted  the  apecific  name  of  viriacena,  aa  being  one  more  deacriptive  ofJAe  plant 

aSt*e$:   The  female  iadeaeribed  Mid  flgumid  In  Sal.  IPo&  ,    ,      r. 

rimiii0.    SaLWobu,  Na7.;  ourjl^.  fS18.;and;V>  7-^P>1601  . 

Sp^c. .  Char.,  6f€.  Leaves  ltnear*ianceolatc^'  serrated*  acute,  aoiootfa,  gram  > on 
both  sides.  Ovary  ovate*Uaceolate,  scarcely  downy>  8tyle  dinded.  Stig- 
iiias  parted.  Sdpules  noqe«  {Sal.  WoL^p-  Id.)  A  native 
of  Switzerla&d»and  sent  by  Messrs.  Loddioes  u»  the  Woburo 
safictum,  where  it  flowers  in  AporiL  This  is  an  upright 
shrub,  about  8ft.  high,  with  slender, brown,  smooth  branches: 
the  yotiDg  k#igk-  jmbwisfa^  and  somewhat -fuivo^iied ;  and 

r .  Ibe  catkins  lopg  and.  slender,  and  appearinrimih  ^  leaves. 

"1ft  ftAiAg^^aisl  wrandies;  it  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  &  rubra      -     .  ^  ^ 
Smith:  but  "the  catkins,  &c.,"  are  very  difierent^  much     '        *^^® 
f^teMblibg  thote  of  5:  undul^ta  l^brft^f^.    S.  m^f^cens  is  of  dwaHef  stature 
lljisui  either  S.  n^bra  or.  &  undul^t^^  .  Tbece  arfs.piaats.at^Wobiirn  Abbej^ 
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Henfekl,  and  Flitwidc  Home,  and  aim  in  thm  liackiMfMxiretiiiii,  under 
dbe  aaaienf  S.  ^ppophaeldlia.    The  dioou  are  as  vidaable  for  tesketwork 

aa  thoae  of  S,  rikbnu  {Fbrbe9.) 

.  ■• 

^  37.  S.  uefue'xa  Forbet,    The  redesed<c«<ltM«/ WiUow. . 

IdmtpkwMm    FoitaBto SiO.  Wob.,  Nft  M. 

Tkc  Satet,    The  iieQule  ii  docribed  mmI  figured  In  80L  Wob. 

Engrmbig*,    SU.  Wobu,  Ma  M.;  wadoaxj^,  M.  Itt p.  I6ia 

iS^r.  Char^  S^c,  Leaves  lanceolate,  dentated^  or  ctistantty  serrated ;  cottony 
beneath;  die  older  ones  glaucous  and  glabrous.  Stinnles  tootfaei^  laig^t 
on  shordsh  footstalks.  C^kiiis  refiexecCon  diort  stalks.  Ovaiy  stalked, 
ovate,  silky.  Stvie  short,  divided.  Stigmas  parted.  Bractea  longer 
than  the  stalk  or  the  ovary,  obovate^  obtuse,  notched,  hairy,  black  in 
its  upper  half.  (Sal,  Wob,^  p.  187.)  A  low  spreading  shrub;  native 
country  not  stated;  flowering  m  March;  widi  round^reen  branches,  villous 
when  yornif;  marked  with  small  ydlow  dots.  Loives  from  3  in.  to  S}  in. 
long,  scarcdy  1  in.  in  breadth ;  lan^Bolate^  tapering  Umaids  tbeir  eztrwHtiM, 
asmtad,  cnttre  aft  the  haw  ;  thickly  eav«^  wkh  a  shoit  cofeloDy  sabslttice^ 
whEe young,  underneath;  finally,  they  lose  this  substance,  and  become 
pcBfiBetlvg^bfaroua  and  glaucous;  the  young  ones  are  tinged  with  purple,  and 
vary  soft  to  the  touch :  lower  leaves  veiy  small,  and  obSise.  Catkins  about 
1  in.  long,  recurved,  slender.  A  very  useful  willow  fix  tying,  and  for 
the  finer  sorts  of  baskets  and  wickerwork,  the  younger  tw^  bdng  very 
loa^h  aad  pliaai. 

jt  38.  S.  viBOA^A  Forbci,    The  twiggy  Willow. 

UttaMeatiim.    Fortm  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  IS. 

IVAiM.    Mr.  Fovtat  itatw  thst,  when  iMn  by  him,  tbc  catkin  were  wtthcrad,  and  uailt  fbr 

exumnatiOD. 
Bi^rm9h»g$.    SaL  Wolx,  Na  12.,  witiiaat iowi;  mAvaa/ig.  18.  in pt  ISOfi. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  riabrous,  g^reen  on  boUi  surfaces, 
finely  serrated.  Stipules  rounded  or  half-heart-shaped»  serrated  or  toothed. 
Branches  glabrous,  shining.  {Sal.  Wob.^  p.  83.)  A  very  distinct  and  hand- 
some sort,  growing,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick,  to 
the  height  of  I  ft.  6  in.  or  2  ft^  with  small  round,  brown,  glabrous,  twiggy 
branches;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  In  siie^  habit,  and  leaves  it  re- 
sembles S,  Houstonuma. 

» 

m  39.  S.  Lyo'nz/  ?  Schl.    Lyon's  Willow- 

Umt^fkaUon.    SiO.  Wolx,  Mdl£  Mr.  Forbes  dMain«l  this  aoit,  under  tiM  nana  «r&  Ljte«V*«> 

McMfB.  LoddIgM,  who  had  it,  throi;^  M.  Schleicfatr,  ftom  Switaerknd. 
Tk0 Sam.    Mr/Fovbet  had  not  yet  aefln  theoatkint  in  1888,  when  the SMtimm  Wobmrmm  wai; 

publUbed. 
JSngrmringi,   SaL  Woh.,  Na  10.,  without  Hoarcn ;  and  our  ^.  la  in  p.  IGOl 

Spec,  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  elongated,  pointed,  sertated, 
glabrous,  ^een  and  shining  on  both  sides,  veinv ;  obtuse  at  the  base,  aome^ 
times  furnished  with  one  or  two  glaiids.  Branches  round,  glabrous,  indmxng  ' 
to  a  reddish  brown.  (Sal,  Woby  p.  19.)  A  native  of  Switzerland  intn>» 
duced  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  previously  to  1889,  the  date  of  the  Safutrnm^O' 
bumeiue.  In  the  saKctum  at  Wobom^  it  forms  a  bushy  ahrnb^  about  ^Sk 
in  lioght,  with  veddish  Iwoan  branches,  which  are  raand,  giabntnxs,  aad 
shining;  these,  again,  throwing  out  many  goiall  twigs  ftem  the  aadla  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  villous  iw4ien  young.  This  spedes  iua  not  yet  Howee^d 
with  Mr.  Forbes^  who  has  given  the  fignve  without  cadcins. 

•  40.  S,  HovsTOJSii/'NJ  Pursh,    Houston's  Willow. 

Meiu¥kaiiom.    Purab  Fl  Anm.Segt,,  8.  ^.ea^i  Smith  in  Raat'a  Cyclo.,  Vo.  43.^:^o«tm  ^ SaL 

Wml,  Na  IL 
^mn^me.    5,tri«tbL«At  Cte.  ad.  fSSa 
ne  Seta.   The niala  ladaiotlbcd  in  Piuah'f  fpaeifle  chaweter,  and  th«  fi;an#^  M  da«cnhed  «b4 

Afuiedln&iL  H^o^ 
fiVnwiiVi-    8aL  Wob.,  Ka  It. ;  and  /|f.  II.  to  pi  MH. 

Spec,  Char^j  ^c.    Leaves  Hnear4anceoIate»  And  vefy  finely  seitated,  'g^hro^, 
shining,  and  green  on  iM>th  sides.    Stipules  none.  Catk^s  accompanyfitljf 
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ilteleRTCi,c< 

beuded  halJ      ,     .  ,  ,  , 

A  nalin  of  Virginu  end  Carolma.  In  the  salictum  at  Wobum,  it  is  a  low- 
growing  gbrub,  with  alender,  roundish,  smooth,  3FGUowish  branches,  rising 
about  3  ft.  or  4ft.  high;  flow»ine  in  Maj'Snd  June.  "This  species,"  Purah 
obsenes,  "  so  irequentlj  found  m  gardens  under  the  name  of  S.  trittis,  is 
very  tu  fWun  baoa  in  any  way  related  to  it.  The  spedmen  in  the  BanksisD 
beriwriuai  was  collected  by  Hoiuiton,  and,  as  it  is  said,  in  Vera  Cnu ;  but 
I  am  confident  that  it  it  a  more  northern  plant,  as  I  h»Te  frequently  seen 
it  in  Virginia,"  {Fl.  Amrr.  Sept^  it.  p.  6U.J  There  aretJanu  m  the  Gold- 
worth  Afborttum,  and  at  Woburn  Abbey,  Henfield,  ana  Flitwiclc  House ; 
also  in  the  artMretuin  at  Hackney,  under  the  name  of  &  trfsds. 

m  41.  S.  falca'fa  Pwti.    The  Ktk\e-ieat>ed  Willow. 

I*nmiaim.    Pnnh  FL  Aiht.  air-,3.  t>61t.|  Salth  ka  S^>CTClb.  Ha  Mj  FcAoioSal, 

Ktpm»^$.    SiL  WMl,  N*^  MS.,  ■  l*if ;  ■■«  nnj^.  !«.  hi  r>  MK 

^ffc  Osr.,  qc  L—ii  nri  toBg,  IhunrJincMM*.  nlaiil*  MftBMd.  ti^wist  (nllMnr,  aid  NOir. 
vtad  UoBU  upvinli ;  uu  M  the  bBC  -,  ^iitif oiu  so  boib  inifkat  j  i>l»  roung,  Ma.  aOmiJtt 
.  ^t — .   ._.^L..    ^.-__.^    Awny  naootb  n#cla,  Tlth  Terr  ■tarhlvrbnnrnV'iiichH  : 

idfl<nHrii«lBAFrtliw4lbi7|  Butwshaic  otttt 

•  4e.  S.  ent'sBA  tVUU,    The  grey  Willow. 

, WIIM.  8p.  n..4.p.  199. i  Punh  Fl.  ABm.  Sept,  S.  p.  SIS.;  iBttk  In  Rm'iC^cMl. 

HoL  1U.J  Koch  CanmL,  ii£I.,n<>R>. 
■Vl|l>iiu.     S.  arrVw  «lUjn&   A'lV.  Jd  Hoc.   Kat,   Srr^.    BmL,  4  p.  139.  t.  6.  C  8.:  S»liu  tt 

xm^  Aim.  itf  BO.,  £  R).  I.  S.  f  R     FnhiqK  Ihc  S.  pnini;l>inla  Arto  In  -W.  Wot.,  No.  M.,  ii 

~    ~  ~    ~  "    I.  ip.  PL.  iiM»}m  Km"!  CfiU.i  »Kj  tnmoaM»Ai 


SfK.  Otar.,  tc    PfMoIt  loof,  lUki.    DliksriHTIinuolau,  *c 

lli«up|>nnifftcc.il1liTan  thdrndDTODr.  Stlfiulalineir.   Sci 
•uiMDt.elituH  (XWitiniliniMfiit.)    WiMlnnunho  u  .. — ,.-. 
M(kt.    BimiictiaalirD«n,dHinTirhm  Touni,  DUk  orlnt  Ilhi.  lai*.  C 
Ihui  the  loTBL  (IrUMJ    Inlroduixil  In  lasu. 


BDtUu  «f  Ida  lule  pUnL"  (Sw-  f^] 
Rtiin^  hintng  ircalvtd  the  i»le  Am 

Sp»c.CTar.,(Jr, 

what  unequal  attbebase.  Stipuka. lunate, tootlted.  Calkuuki.  Brscteas 
hairy,  sbortflr  than  the  stalks  of  the  orate  siiky  oraries.  Stigmas  divided, 
aMEile.  (SmilA  Bmg.  Fl.)  A  native  of  Scotland,  ^  Ao- 
fosshice  and  oilter  {riaces;  forming  a  bushy  tree,  with 
■Imdcf,  s|>xadiag,  fleiubie,3inooth,puTpliah,or4Ui'kbK>wa  .< 
branches ;  floweni^  in  April,  h  is  easily  knawn  from  enrj  •j 
other  species,  by  its  short  obtuse  catkins,  and  long  dark  ( 
leaves.  After  gathering,  the  yonng  leaves  especially  exhale  I 
a  strong  scent,  tfte  die  Hbvout  of  bitter  almonds,  but  ' 
agreeable.  No  um  has  been  made  of  this  willow,  th  ^ 
It  seems  to  abound  Di  tannin."  (SntM  in  Eng.  i''/.)  "Bait  I 
from  Scotland  by  the  late  Mr.  Dickson.     In  Poaail  Manh,  I3I9 

on  the  north  side  of  the  canal  |  9fr.  David  Don.    Manhes  in  Angusihire ; 
Hr,  Qeorge  Don.    ^Huoier.)      Mr.   Purah  has   suspected   it    nut  to  be 
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tral^  IMfMJi ;  bat  thane  seens  n»  ronoo  whr,  like  aefcnl  ntWr  viBowBt 
k  flHy  BOt  groir  wild  aa  Burape  as  irdl  m  in  Mortfa  Aiacriai ;  md  the  n- 
thmuhn  above  AMotioiied  are  not  likdj  to  be crraneous.'*  (SmUk.)  *  Ibanre 
leen  native  apecbnena.**  (Hooker  id  Br.  Fl.) 

m  44,  S,  fbhnstlta'n  ICA  Forbc$,    The  Pennsjlranian  WiDow. 


In  fld.  Wobi,  Ko.  tS. 
r  U  Mt  iUi  the  MMe  M  &  Btttattrl 
is  aIiMv.)  b  8«ccC*s  livrt' JNt,  •£  1890.  it  is  . 
aed  win  A  prtiwiHrharfcroM:  flMtrwhich  it 
Thft  Mto  kdMO&lMidlfiind  in  Sil 
8iL  Wob,  No.  SSL ;  and  oaxfig.  S&  infL  laUL 


^Me.  0^»t  ^c.  A  busby  shrub.  Leaves  alternate,  hmceolate,  serrsted; 
■nooth,  ^bbfous,  and  shining  above ;  densely  clothed  beneath  with  tSkf 
mkwerf  bans.  Stinules  very  minute,  soon  ttttmg  off.  CatlanB  of  mt 
male  nearlj  1  in.  len|,  slender.  Bractea  oblong,  hmry.  Gland  dbtuse. 
This  kind,  mits  whole  form  and  habit,  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  S.  petioUm 
SmUk :  but  the  sQvery  silkiness  of  the  old  leaves  perfectly  distincoisbei 
it.  ^SaL  Wob^  p.  189.)  A  native  of  ?  North  America;  flowtfi^g  in 
Apru.  Introduced  in  ^7)  1826.  A  low  spreading  shrub,  with  j^Iowirii 
green,  round,  viQoos,  brittle  branches.  Leaves  lanc^^haped,  varyii^  from 
3  in.  to  5  in.  in  length,  sometimes  nearly  I  in.  broad ;  daA  green  and 
shining  above ;  beautifully  silvery-silky  beneath ;  all  the  leaves  of  a  thin 
texture;  midrib  pale,  prominent,  and  slightly. villous.  Footstalks  scarcdy 
I  m.  long.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves,  nearly  sessfle.  Anthers 
reddish  before  expansion ;  afterwards  yellow.  There  are  plants  in  the 
Ooldworth  Arboretum,  and  at  Woburn  Abbey  and  Flitwick  House. 

Jk  45.  5.  WXmJmvmQJA^KA  Willd.    Muhlenberg's,  or  the  browd  Amerkm^ 

WiUow. 

Utwt&Li^Mm  WDUL  8a  PL,  4i  &  698. j  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  2.  a  GOO.  t  Smith  in  lletft  Cspdoi* 
Kd  M. ;  Foitws  in  §i£  W«b«  ffei  14&  a  278L ;  Koch  Comm..  ^  St.,  Sole* 

aimcmmm'  A  alplna  WaU»  Cbr.,  M& :  A  Inc^oa  MiekJt.  PL  Bar.  Amur.,  8,  a  885.  t  A  flhva  ITriwwf 
JML  JUL  Jflwr.i  A  drUOi  irittlni6.  Vo9.  Act.  Soe.  Kai.  Arni^  Anx^L,  1  p "ML  t  &  f. ftTism 
mtd  MM/Tb  Atm.  ^Bot-t  A  pi  0BL  t  A  t  A 

Tht  Sttgt.   AOth  MXM  an  notiotd  in  the  tpeeiflcohAtifCter. 

MmtimitM,    Nor.  Aet  Soc.  Nat  flenit  BeroL,  i.  1 6w  f.  a ;  Ann.  of  Bot,  8. 1 5.  f  9.,alear;  8d. 

^rob.7lla  ItfL ;  and  ourilf .  14&  in  pi  MSOl 

Sp0e.  Oktr.,  Ae.  Leaves  lanoeolata,  iharplah,  nearly  cnttie^  downy,  revolute ;  veiny  and  nmmi 
beneatii.  Stipulet  lanceolate,  dcciduoua.  Bracteat  oblong,  fringed.  Ovary  ovate-laneadalB, 
titty,  itaDced.  Styla  •hort  Btigmaa  divided.  Ttie  taranchei  greeniah  yelhiw,  with  btaeic  dela. 
Antliera  pwpla }  yalVoar  when  they  bunt  Braeteas  vhlti^  tipped  with  red*  giving  the  oaHBtaea 
very  pleiring  appeaiancc.  UhtnJk.)  Aahrub,lft.to4ft.  higii,moftlydectunl)ent  Laavca  1  In.  hmg. 


matt.    It  ii  UMBgenont  m  gravelly  places  in  Pamtylvanla  and  Canada  ( tVOid.) ;  or, 
to  Pimh,  to  ihady  dry  woodi^  from  New  York  to  Vtagtaiia.  Introdnoed  In  1811,  and  loweriBc  In 
Apri}. 

4r  46.  iS^  Ttti'sTis  AU.    The  sad»  or  narrow4eaved  American,  Willow. 

UemiUeaitom.  Ait  Rort  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  8.  p  893. ;  WUld.  Sp.  FL.  1  p.  e9&.  Pnnh  FL  Ancr.  Sept, 
8L  pi  soft  s  Sliltii  ta  Beei*B  Cieio.,  Ka  gf. ;  Ibrbei  In  SaL  W6bi,  Na  UO.  p.  870L 

Jhjreiaifff    SaL  WohbyNoi  15(L,aleaf;  andour>^.lfi(Linpi  ISSa 

t^ee.  Char.,  dc  Leevet  Hnear-lanoeolate,  entire,  revolute,  acute  at  each  end ;  rather |dafaraasaboiv«L 
mgMd  wHd  veins  and  downy  beneath.  Sdpides  none.  Calkins  appearing  beftare  ue  leevea,  aaa 
eblei«.  ARmdiea  Mor  to  &  MUbleAbergiteo.  (Fmrtk:)  A  native  of  North  Ameiiea,  in  dry 
aandy  wooat,  from  New  Jermy  to  Carolina.  Introduced  in  178S,  and  lowering  lo  ApriL 

m  47.  S.  cobda'ta  MUhienb.    The  heart^raced  Willow. 

JfciiiHiiaffuii  Mtlhlenb.inNov.  AetSocNatScrut.  Berol.^  P.88&:  ^WIlkL^LFL,  4pkflaBL; 
~  INftianb.  In  Sims  et  Kfin.  Ann.  of  Bot,  8L >Gft. :  Pianh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  S.  ^  61&(  Bmtlh  to 
BeeACidak,  Na8aj  Forbm  in  aaL  Wobi,  No.  ML 


BothseMsamnolioedln  the  medfle  character. 
Noe;.  Aet  Soc  Nat  8emt  BevoL,  4  t  &  C  8.  ;  Ann.  of  Bot^l  5.  C  81;  8aL 
]«^  a  leaf;  andwrJlr^  iA  in  pu  WSQi 


%•&  Gtar.*  tck  Branches  grsen,  red  towarda  the  end;  yoonger  ones  pttbemsat  Lmim 
hiiiwelrte»  sarratad,  mwoth :  above  detp  green,  paler  beneath,  heartAaped  et  the  bam,  I 
fonnded,  finely  toothed.  Catkins  accompanying  the  leaves,  fltamens  to*  Sower  mostty  &  1 
hmeeolme.  woolly.    Ovary  stalked,  lanceolate,  smooth.     flNte  the  length  of  the  divided  i 


laneeolata,  woolly.    Ovary  stalked,  lanceolatcL  smooth.     Style  the  length 

"    '       ■      '       ~  -     -  -      -  jijjj^    ] 

are  much  uaed  in  A 


ifmt^)    A  nallve  of  North  America,  ftosa  New  England  to  Virflnia.    fcHwducadhilSIU  aad 
iiiwbig  In  Aprtl  ind  ICsy.  The  yaungshoots  are  very  tough,  nd an       ^"  "^ '-  "       ""-  "^ 


iiiwbig  In  April  ind  Ifisy.  The  young  shoots  are  very  tou| 
Hw  baihiar  maieis.  Aahmhb  itaot  Sit  high,  wiU  graen 
<ir»ML)    IWm  am  plants  In  tho  Ooldworth  XibmctuBB. 


CltAP.  I?fll. 


^AlIC-A*<*EJB:'  -  Sfi^ttlf/*  -^''^ 


mi 


»  -   •   '.  .£ 


/  ■♦     .~» 


•  '  f* 


•* '. 


L&wShfnbt]  with  narrow  Ledvet. 


r 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  ailky,  stalked.  Catkins  shoirt.  Bowers 
loosely  disposed  in  the  catkin.  Leaves  Hnear-lanceolate,  enttre,  or  tiMh^^ 
with  extremely  minute  glanded  teeth.  Plants  small  upright  shrubs. '  (IZobi!^. 
Br:Ff,,td.%.)  •       ^^    '^^'^ 


"»'-'j 


Amer. 


«48.  S.  iiosMARiNiFo'i^iA  L,    The  Roaemary-kaved  Willow*-      :; 

tkm.  Xia.  8b.  PL,  1446.  j  WilkL  Spu  PL,  4.  n,€87.}  H«nw  AbbilC, «.  e44j  ^«W»HF1. 
Sept.  2.  p.  6li  ;  Smith  in  Ree«'»  Cydo.,  Ka  109. ;  Eng.  Hot,  1 1365.  i  Ent  Ft,  4.  p.  $l4.  j 
rn  SaV  WA.»  9<K  87.  s  Hook.  Br.  Fl.  ed  &  p.  48S. 


ired  in  .&tf .  tot.     SmiUi  ba«  note^  that  he 


&.  roMBiiniiifiMte,  mrtof,  A^tPcA  Comm..  p.  4a. 
cjTf.    The  feinale  i«  described  in  £fM.  17.,  afid  ngured  in  .&tf. 
'  had  vol  MCa  the  oetklni  of  the  nule.    l^Ls  Is  origf  nafiy  detcribed,  and  both  sexn  are-  'Acurci;  in 
-iML  tro^     Both  are  daocibed  in  Wmd,  Sm,  PL,  and  fifured  in  Bagme  dbb^.  t 

^ngrmtim  Ha^rne  Abbild.,  1 18&  ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 1365.  j  SaL  Wolx,  No.  87. «  ourji;!^.  V3SQ.  i  and^.  87. 

;§jVc.  Char.,'  ^c.    Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  silky,  quite  endr^  oY^h  a  few 
very  ininate  glanded  teeth,  especially  the  young  leaves.    Catfdns  shoftly 

'  oblong,  curved,  lax.    Ovaries  stalked,  silky,  lanceolate-acujiiinatci    Style 
aboiit  as  long  as  the  linear  divided  stigmas.    Bracteas  short, 
villous.  (H^^.  Br.  Fly  ed.  3.)    "Native  of  moist  sandy  or      \ 
turfy  places  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  the  northern  parts  of  J^^ 
,  Arimia ;  ^weiingin  Ajpril.  Punh,  finding  it  likewise  *  m  wfi$,  ^"'' 
meadows  and  mountam  swamps  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ca- 
.rolina,' orespmes  that  it  has  been  imported  thence. into  rt 
England.     Our  specimens,  however,  accord  exactly  with     ^ 
the  Finland  ones  of  Linnseus,  and  the  German  one  of 
Ehrhart,  so  that  it  seems  common  to  both  quarters  of  the 
world."  (Smith  in  Rca^t  Ct/cfoJ) .  Flowerine  in  April  and 
May.    A  slender  upright  shrub»  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high  $  allied  in 

'  its  habits  (sUky  siWenr  foliage,  and  short  ovate  catkins)  to 
S,  angustifdlia  f  WulUt  Borrer,  Hooker ;  but  much  more 

-  ailky  or  downy;  and  the  catkins,  at  first,  we  singularly  recurved.  The 
branches  are  upright,  very  slender,  round,  silky  when  young.  X^esiies 
icatto^,  on  shcHt  slender  stalks,  nearly  apright,  straight,  linear-lancedlote, 
acute,  hardly  ever  more  than  |  in.  broad  at  most,  and  from  1  in.  to  Sih. 
long^  entire,  sometimes  beset  with  a  few  marginal  glands;  tb9  upper^sufface 
ailky  when  young,  but  soon  becoming  glabrous  and  veiny^  of  a  rather  Ug(i]^ 
green,  scarcely  blackened  in  drying ;  under  snrfaee  ^ucousj  afld  at  every 
period  more  or  less  silky.  Catkins  lateral ;  at  first  drooping,  ovate,  and 
very  short,  but,  as  they  advance,  becoming  more  erect.   The  ovaries  of  i^ 

•  apecies  are  smaller,  and  more  awl-shaped,  than  in  S,  au^sitifdtia  Borrer, 
Hooker jWutf. 

^  «A  49,  iSi.  angustifo'lia  Borrer,  Hooker,  fWulf,  The  n^row-leaved  Wijlow^ 

Mtmi^flmikm.    Bonrer  wid  Hook,  in  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  SL,  &  417.  \  f  Wul£  in  Jwm.  (kdl^  a.4A.' 
5.  arbbicola  Smiih  Fl.  Briu,  p.  I05a.  Eng.  Bbt,,  t  13(t&,  Jiee$*s  CgdopmUa,  Na6S. 


jEw.  Flora,  4. jk  196.,  exclusively  of  the  ajrnoBjmnea  of  Lin.,  perhaps  of  other  aynonyme^  IMA 

.  mWaL  Wafi.,  Kd  9fL;  nbtVo^tm,-,  S.  ronaadoildlitt  «  Kaei  Oamfn.^  p.  4a   Smith,  iniiki.«pg|. 

Fiorot  has  referred  S.  aogustifTiUa  WW.  to  S.  incubiu»k  JL,;  and  KocKhas  cefeorol  &  iaculbiuim'L. 

^ilAwiW^Mrtnifttoli 

'OK^m    Xb^StmH*  i*de6cribed  In  E$tg.  Flora,  and  figured  in  Eng,  BoL  andSoL  Wob,    Spiilh 

\  \tkJliiHkFiara,  that  the  Bowera  of  the^malc  were  unknown  to  Itim. 

fiDftTBottV 


Vi&iki  the  lemale,  SaL^Wob.,  t  m. ;  our>%.  1^1. ;  andj%,  86.  in  p.lClS. 

^^c.  Char.,  ic.    Leaves  Imear-lmiceoiate,  nearly  glabrous,  with  mhiutc  glaj(i- 

«Mkilar  teedi  ;.tlie  young  leaves  silky  ^  gkocous  beneath.  Catkins  ovate,  erect. 

Ovaries  ovate-acuminate,  densely  silky,  stalked.     Style  about  lis  long  as  (he 

broad,  erect,  entire  stigmas.  Bracteas  very  villous,  nearly  as  long  as  the  young 
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ovaries.  (Hook,  Br,  FL^  p.  417.)  A  native  of  Scotlaod, 
on  the  Clova  Mountains,  and  also  near  Dumines ;  growing 
to  the  height  of  1  ft.»  and  flowering  m  April.  Botanists 
are  not  agreed  as  to  what  is  precisekr  the  S,  artiiiscula  L, 
Smith  deemed  it  to  be  this;  but  Mr.  Forbes  {Sal  Wob,^ 
No.  66.,  and  incidentally  under  No.  136.)  and  Bfr.  Borrer 
(Haok.  Br.  FLy  ed.  2.)  have  concluded  that  it  is  not.  Mr. 
Forb«8  was  much  inclined  to  regard  it  as  not  spedficaUy 
distinct  from  S.  rosmarinifolia  Eng,  Fl.  and  Eng.  BoL\ 
and  Mr.  Borrer,  or  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  or  both,  have  regarded 
it  as  probably  the  same  as  the  S,  angustifolia  Wulfen,  As  to  its  relation 
,  to  S.  rosmarinifdUa,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says,  "  I  agree  with  Mr.  Borrer  in 
thinking  that  they  are  distinct,  though  the  difiereooe  lies  alisost  entirely  in 
their  ovaries :  these  are  shorter  in  iSi.  angustifolia,  with  denser,  lesa  riossy, 
and  less  truly  silky  hairs,  with  ovate  and  quite  entire  stigmas,  and  more 
shaggy  bracteas.   There  are  plants  at  Wobura  and  Flitwick. 

Jk  50.  5.  DECu'iTBENs  Forbet.    The  decumbent  Willow. 

IHentificatkm.    Forbci  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  88. 

Vkf  Serei.    The  finnal*  ic  described  and  figured  in  Sal  Wob. 

E9tgr4tpii»ga.    Sal.  WoU,  No.  £«.;  andy%.  SB.  in  pi  1618. 

Sfiec*  Char,^  S^c,  Leaves  ltnear4aDceolate,  nearly  entire ;  dull  green  and  silky 
above,  pale  and  densely  silky  beneath.  Stipules  lanceolate.  Branches 
downy.  Ovary  ovate,  silky,  nearly  sessile.  Style  elongated..  Sdgmas 
divided.  {Sal.  JFo&.,p.  175.)  A  native  of  ?  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1823, 
and  flowering  in  May.  A  small  shrub,  with  leafy  downy  branches,  extending 
obliquely  from  the  ground  to  the  height  of  1  ft.  or  1  ft.  6  in*  Tim  leaves  are 
from  IJin.  to  Sin.  Ipng,  or  more;  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  or  nearly  so, 
some  of  them  marked  with  a  few  glands  about  the  middle ;  dull  green  and 
silky  above,  beneath  densely  silky ;  the  young  ones  have  somewhat  a  silvery 
appearance  underneath.  Buds  red  before  expansion.  Catkins  nearly  1  in. 
long.  A  very  distinct  species,  resembling  in  foliage  the  male  plant  of 
S,  rosmarinifolia. 

a  51.  5.  FusuA^TA  Pwrsh,    The  <iarii:'brow|i-6raficAc^  Willow. 

ftttntUlcHiim^    Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  8.  p.  612  ;  Smith  in  Reeel  Cyda,  Na  110. 

The  Si'tct.    The  female  U  noticed  in  the  specific  character. 

Spec.  Ckar.f  Sfc.  Learei  oboTate-lanceoUte,  acute,  aoniewhat  serrated  ;  glaucous  beneath,  doirny 
when  very  Toung:  Stipulei  minute.  Catkins  drooping.  Braeteaa  fscalet)  obtuse,  scaroely  hairy 
on  the  inside.  Ovary  ovate,  silky,  somewhat  stalkciL  wild  in  Nortn  America,  in  km  overflowed 
grounds  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  fhnn  New  York  to  Pennsylvania ;  dowering  in  March  or  April. 
Bmnobcs  of  the  preceding  yemr  covered  urtCh  a  dark  \>tomm  or  black  tomcntum.  {Ihtrsk  and  SmsI*.) 
)f)troduced  in  1811. 

Group  xi.     Fusccc  Borrer. 

Mostly  procumbetU  Shrubt. 


1 

Stamens  0  to  a  flower,  as  far  as  to  the  kinds  whose  male  flowers  have  been 
observed.  Ovary  silky,  ntalked.  Catkins  ovate  or  cylindrical.  Leaves 
between  elliptical  and  lanceolate ;  mostly  silky  beneath ;  nearly  entire. 
Piants  snM  shrubs.  8tem,  in  most,  procumbent.  S,  fusca  Ir.,  Hooitr, 
var.  1:,  and  S,  Donihtui  8mkh,  have  a  likeness  in  aspect  to  the  kinds  of  the 
-group  Purpt^se,  except  S.  rvrbra  Hudi.  {Hook.  Br.  Fl,^  ed.  2.,  adapted.) 

«*  52.  S.  F<j'scA  L.    The  brown  Willow. 

» 

Iikniifie^h^    Ha<*.  Br  F!.,ed.  8.,  p.  41T. ;  ?  Hayne  AbbHd.,  p^  SiS.  ^    ^ 

SMnomypte$,    S.  ripens  Hook,  ft  Sect,  h^SM^iS.  rftpcna  iCocA,  pifto^  Aoflft  Omm^  p^  O.  Tke 

various  synonyraes  to  be  cited  below  in  application  to  varieties  are,  ip  efflect,  «y«p|iyiBfea  of  the 

species  also. 
TV  Smts.  The  feraate  is  figured  in  Haune  AbbUd.,  if  the  S,  fdsoa  of  that  work  la  the  S.  fbttm  L, 
Engravingi.    Hayne  AbMld.,  1. 184.  \  Sal.  Wnb. ;  and  our  fig,  83.  in  p.  IHia 


CHAP.  ciir.  ^ALiCA  CEiB.    sa\ix.  1537 

Sptc.  CAar.f  J^c.  Stems  more  or  less  procumbent.  Leaves  eUipdcal  or 
elliptic-lanceolate,  acute ;  entire,  or  serrated  with  minute  glanded  serratpres ; 
aomewhat  downy;  gjancous,  and  genernlly  yery  silky  beneath.  Ovary 
lanceolate,  very  silky,  seated  upon-  a  Long  slalk.  Stigmas  biftd,  (Hook.  Br, 
FL,  edL  2.)  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Borrer  have  referred  to  this  species 
several  kinds  as  varietieay  which  have  been  r^^ded  as  species  by  Smith 
and  others,  and  which,  we  give  below,  retaining  the.  specific  character  of 
each,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  received  tnem  as  species,  and 
may  wish  to  identify  them. 

VarietieM, 

-»  S./.  1  vuigdru;  S,  f.  tar.  »  Hook,  Br.  Fi.^ed.  2.;  S.  disca  3inUh  Eng. 
BU.^  1. 1960.,  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  210.,  Forbes  in  Sat.  iKoA.,  No. 83. ;  S. 
r^ens  Kock  fi  Koch  Comm.,  p.  47. ;  and  ontjtg.  83.  in  p.  I0't8. — Stem 
deeumbent  below,  then  upright,  mnch  branched:  Leaves  elliptic 
lanceolate.  (Id.)  Mr.  Borrer  is  disposed  to  deem  liw  S.  f6sca  STtiHh 
diflbrent  from  the  S.  fusca  L.,  at  least  as  seen  growing  in  the  garden ; 
for  he  allows  that  ''the  dried  specimenv  show  no  character;"  in 
which  latter  opinion  I  cordially  agree  with  him."  (Hooker.)  "  The 
plant"  of  Smith  "itself  is  usually  a  small  procvttbent  shrub,  with 
rather  long  straight  branches  ;  but  varying  exeeedin^y,  aeoording  to 
situation  and  other  cireumstances^  as  do  the  feitres  aba,  which  are 
more  or  less  glabrous  above,  and  more  or  less  s^y  beaealf],  where 
the  nerves  are  prominent."  (/d.)  The  branches  are  spreading, 
brown,  and  downy,  with  fine  close  hairs  when  young.  (Shuiik.)  Catkins 
generally  i^ipearing  before  the  leaves.  A  very  beautinil  little  species, 
nearlv  related  to  &  f.  repena ;  but  is  cystJoguishaUe  from  it  by  its 
broader  leaves,  longer  footstalks,  and  more  upright  mode  of  growth. 
Smith  states  that  it  is  found  wild  in  moist  mountainous  heaths  in 
the  north ;  that  its  time  of  fii^wering;'  is  Mav.  In'the^salictum  at 
Wobum,  it  iowered  in  Maj^  and  a^n  in  July.  The  male  plant  is 
figored  ui  the  EngUth  Boiany  and  the  SaUdum  Wobtumente.  There 
are  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey,  Henfield^  and  Fiitwick  Houae. 

Jk  S.  /  2  repents  S.  f.fiHook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2;;  S.  rhpens  Lm.  Sp.  Pi., 
1447.  (iSMA),  H^iUd.  Sp,  PL,  iv.  p.  693.,  at  least  in  part.  Smith  in 
Beet^r  Cyr/a.,  No%  lOd.,  ^f^.  Bot,  t.  1S3»,  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  209., 
Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  84.,  our^.84.  in  p.  1618.,  ?  Hayne  AhbUd., 
p.  241.  t.  183.,  f  Purth  FL  Amer.,  ii.  p.  610. ;  S\,  repens  Kod^  a 
Kodi  Comm.f  p.  47. — 9he  following  description  of  this  kind  is  derived 
from  Eng.  FL  and  Sal.  Wob. :  —  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  straight, 
somewhat  pointed,  nearly  entire ;  almost  naked  above,  glaucous- and 
silky  beneath.  Stipules  none.  Stem  depressed^  with  short  up- 
right branches.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  downy.  Capsules-  glabrous. 
(SnuA  E.  F.)  A  native  of  Britain,  on  moist  and'  dry  heaths, 
moors,  and  sandy  situations;  flowering  in  May.  Stem  woody,  de- 
pressed, often  creeping;  sending  up  numerous  upright  branches, 
about  a  finger's  length ;  sometimes  subdivided  and*  spreading  ;•  some- 
times procumbent  and  moderately  elongated ;  ail  round  and  glabrous, 
except  the  small  leafy  shoots  of  the  present  year,  whieh  are  downy. 
Leaves  small,  from  ^  in.  to  fin.  long,  elliptical  or  broadly  lanceolate, 
somewhat  revolute;  nearly  or  quite  oitire,  veiny,  bluntish,  with  a 
minute^ straight  point;  the  upper  surface  dark  green,  glabrous; 
under  surface,  glauoous,  densely  silky  when  young.  Footstalks  short 
fmd  broad,  frequently  downy.  Catkins  appearing  befbre  the  leaves, 
numerous,  and  attaining  1  in.  in  length,  ro  the  fertile  plant,  when 
the  seeds  are  ripe;  Both  sexes  are  described  in  Eng.  Flora,  and 
both  are*  figured  in  Eug^  BoU,  in  Sal.  Wob,,  and  in  Ha^ne  Abbild.,  if 
the  latter  engraving  belongs  to  this  willow.  There  are  plants  at 
Woburn  Abbey  and  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

-*  8./  3progirtita ;  S.  f.  var,  7  Hook.  Br.  Ft:,  ed.  2. ;  S,  prostrata  Smilh 
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Eng.  BoL,  1. 1959.,  Reeis  Cydo,y  No.  105.,  WWd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  695., 
Smith  Eng,  FL,  iv.,  p.  211.,  exclumvely  of  the  locality  Cin  £pping 
Forest"),  Forbes  in  Sal,  Wob,,  No.  82.,  and  our  Jig,  92.  in  p.  1618.— » 
The  following  particulars  respecting  this  kind  are  derived  from  Eng, 
Fi,  and  Sal,  Wob,,  chiefly  from  the  former:'—  Leaves  elliptic-oblong, 
convex,  somewhat  toottied,  with  a  curved  point;  glaucous,  silky, 
and  veiny  beneath^  Stipules  minute.  Stem  prostrate,  with  elongated 
straight  branches.     Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  silky.     Styles  shorter 
tiian  the  stigmas.  (Sal,  Wob^  p.  163.)  A  native  of  Britsdn,  in  moist 
and  dry  moors,  heaths,  and  sandy  situations;   flowering  in  May. 
Root  woody,  rather  long  and  slender.     The  stems  compose  an 
entangled  mat  several  feet  in  diameter,  with  straight,  slender,  round, 
leafy,  tough,  downy  or  silky  branches ;  1  ft.  or  more  in  length ; 
spreading  close  to  the  ground  in  every  direction,  with  a  few  snort 
uprigh^  ones  occasionally.    Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  numerous,  scat- 
tered, on  short  and  rather  thick  stalks,  ascending ;  1  in.  long,  convex, 
but  scarcely  revolute ;  partly  entire,  partly  toothed ;  the  point  re- 
curved or  twisted;  the  upper  side  dark  green,  obscurely  downy, 
veiny;  under  side  concave,  glaucous,  rugged,  with  prominoit  veins, 
and  sUky,  especially  while  young.  Catkins  numerous,  appearing  before 
the  leaves;  •§  in.  long.     I>istinguished  from  S,  fusca  vulgs^  by  its 
longer  prostrate  branches,  and  broader  leaves.      Both  sexea  are 
described  in  Eng,  FL;  the  female  is  figured  in  Eng,  Bot,  and  in 
Sal,  Wob,    There  are  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey  and  Ilitwick  House, 
and  also  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum.  *'  iS^.  prostrkta  and  S,  repens," 
Dr.  Johnston  observes,  *'  have  been  confidently  pronounced  varieties 
of  the  same  species  by  some  botanists  of  deserved  eminence,  while 
others,  not  less  eminent,  consider  them  'totally  distinct.'    Both 
plants  are  fiuniliar  to  me ;  and  I  cannot  hesitate  to  rank  myself  with 
those  who  are  of  the  latter  opinion.  S,  prostrata  is  the  larger  species, 
sending  up  fi*om  its  prostrate  stem  straight  simple  branches,  1  ft, 
or  more  in  length,  which  are  clothed  with  alternate  leaves,  rather 
more  than  1  in.  long,  and  one  half  as  broad.    S,  repens,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  mucn  branched  creeping  shrub,  whose  numerous 
iHBnches  scarcely  rise  above  the  grass.    The  leaves  are  more  closely 
aet,  of  a  lighter  ^een,  and  rarely  one  half  so  large.     A  general 
dissimilarity  in  habit  should  surely  keep  plants  separate,  though  they 
may  agree  in  some  minute  characters."  (Flora  of  Berwick  vpon 
Tweed,  voLi.  p.  214.) 
Ji  S./  ^fie'Uda ;  S.  f.  var.  8  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  2.;  S,  foe'tida  SmUh  Eng. 
FL,  iv.  p.  208.  —  Stem  recumbent.    Leaves  elliptical.  (Hooker.) 
South  has  constituted  his  S,  foe'tida  of  two  kinds,  that  he  had 
previously  published  as  species,  by  the  names  S,  adscendens  Smith 
and  S.  pam£5lia  Smith,     These  two  kinds  maybe  here  noticed 
separately,  as  constituting  together  Hooker's  S,  fusca  8. 

Jk  &  Mtaotedtnt  SmUk  in  Av-  Bot,,  19SL,  Beefi  OgebK,  Na  lOSL,  fcrbatoSmL  Wtlb., 
Na  80.,ourilf.80.  in  p.  1618. ;  &  fov'tidiLexcltulTefv  oT^  SmiHk  Eng.  Fi,,%.p.  SOB.; 
5.  rhxoB  Kotk  Tir.  KoA  Oamin.,  a  47.  — The  fixIoWing  psitiauan  reipeccinff 
thii  Mod  are  dtduoad  fkom  Sak  Wvb. :  —  Lobtm  ellipCicaL  ncBtrlv  aitlje,  with  a 
recurred  point :  gUucoua  and  silky  beneaUi.  Stem  recumbent  Orair  ovate.lao. 
ceolate,  on  a  rtlky  italk,  nearir  eaual  to  the  oboraU  bnctoan  {SA  Web,,  p,  ISa) 
A  native  of  Britain,  In  aandy  neauM ;  flowering  in  May.  A  low  creeping  ibrabb 
with  long,  ftraighd  densely  leafy,  recumbent,  or  fomewha|  afcending,  round, 
downy  branches,  silky  when  fouog.  Leaves  elliptieal.  natrower,  and  tu  lesa  titkj 
than  thoae  of  S.  argfentea.  Mr.  Forties  adds  that  he  has  observed  so  manr  points 
of  difference  between  this  and  the  following  kind,  that  he  has  pseferrsd  kenlng 
them  distinct  The  male  is  figured  In  Eng.  Bet.,  the  fsmale  in  SaL  Wob.  then 
tift  plants  at  Wobuni  Abbey  and  Flitwick  Housa 

Jl  S,  parvUbUa  Smitk  Eng.  Bot,,  t  1961.,  liee$*s  Cycio.,  Ka  102.,  Fotba  in  SaL  Wab^ 
Ka  St,^.  81.  in  p.  1618. ;  S.  fo»tida  fi  SmSthBng.  /T,  4u  a  90&  ;  5.  sk^m*  Koek 
vnr.  Mock  Compu,  p.  48.  ^The  foUowing  aeoonni  of  this  kind  ii  taken  from  SaL 
Wob. :  —  Leaves  elliptical,  nearly  oitice,  with  recurved  points;  glaueous  and  sil^ 
beneath.  Stem  decumbent  Stipules  ovate^  entire.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p,  16L)  A  nattvn 
of  Britain,  on  moist  astd  dry  heaths,  on  moors,  and  sandy  sltuattona ;  flowciing 
In  May,  and,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  again  hi  August    Tlw 
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ttcm  to  moeh  bnuaebed.  ekmgated,  and  dfrnmhrat  Branche*  eloogiited, 
like.  1  ft.  or  I  ft.  6  in.  kmg,  tprending  oblloaely,  or  dse  procumbent ;  rery  denaely 
doChed  wHb  innnmeralile  leave*,  round,  Uiickish»  hairy  or  nlkj.  Leaves  tpnmA. 
tag  or  recurred,  about  ^  in.  long,  of  a  broad  elliptical  figure,  with  curred  pmnts ; 
the  margin  ilightly  revolute,  either  quite  entire,  or  marked  here  and  there  with 
a  minute  glandular  tooth  ;  the  upper  nirflMe  ia  of  a  dull  Ughtiah  grctn,  and  nearly 
gUbnws :  the  andar  turlace  riauoou*.  and  more  or  leu  ailkj.  Footstalks  very 
short,  and  broad.  Catkins  of  the  female  orate,  dense,  yellowlsn.  Both  sexes  are 
Agurad  in  SaL  WA.  |  the  fcmale  k  dBseribed  In  Ay.  BoL 

Both  these  kinds  or  sobTarieties  are  distingubbed  by  their  strong 
fisher  smell.  **  This  odour  becomes  powerfully  offensiTe,  when  firesh 
specimens  have  been  confined  in  a  box  for  several  days."  {Eng.  Ft,, 
iv.  p.  209.) 

S.  /.  5  incuhdcea ;  S,  f.  5  Hook,  Br,  FL,  ed.  3. ;  S,  incubacea  Lm, 
Sp.  PL,  1447.,  n.Suec,  ed.  2.,  351.,  Smith  Bng.  FL,\y.  p.  212., 
exclusively  of  all  the  synonymes,  accordiiig  to  Borrer  in  En^,  BoL 
SuppL,  except  the  two  of  Linnaeus  quoted  above,  Ftirbet  m  SaL 
Wob^  No.  79.,  our  fis,  79.  in  p.  1618.,  Borrer  m  Eng,  Bot,  Supply, 
t.  2600.,  Hayruf  Abbtld.,  p.  243. 1. 185.  The  female  is  described  in 
Eng.  Flora  and  Eng,  Bat,  SuppL,  and  figured  in  Eng,  Bot,  SuppL, 
Sal,  Wob,y  and  Hnyne  AhbUd, — Mr.  Borrer,  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  has 
treated  of  this  as  a  species,  although  he  has  smce  regarded  it  as  a 
variety.  The  following  is  the  specific  character,  given  in  EngL  Bot, 
SttppL,  and  it  will  serve  to  portray  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
kind,  whether  viewed  as  a  species  or  a  variety.  Leaves  elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, nearly  entire,  acute,  with  a  twisted  point ;  glaucous  and  silky 
beneath.  Stipules  stalked,  ovate,  acute.  Stem  procumbent. 
Branches  erect.  Catkins  erect,  oblong-cylindrical.  Stalk  of  the 
silky  ovary  about  as  long  as  the  obovate  bractea  (scale).  (Borrer,) 
Wild  in  England,  at  Hopton  in  Suffolk,  in  Anglesea  on  sandy 
shores ;  and  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  A  shrub,  about  4  n. 
high.  It  shows  '*the  closest  affinity*  to  iSf.  arg^ntea  Smith,  in  its 
mode  of  growth,  flowers,  stipules,  and  silky  pubescence ;  and  from 
which  it  differs  in  little  besides  the  shape  of  the  leaf.  Serratures 
are,  indeed,  more  frequently  found,  and  more  apparent  when 
present ;  but .  in  S.  arg^ntea  the  leaves  are  not  always  strictly 
entire.  We  have  seen,  on  Swiss  specimens,  the  male  flowers  of  S, 
incub^ea,  but  they  afford  no  distinctive  marks."  (Borrer.) 

S/.  6  argentea;  S.  f.  6  Hooh,  Br.  Fl,,  ed.  2.;  S.  argdntea  Smith 
Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1364.,  Beet's  Cycto.,  No.  98.,  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  693., 
Smith  Eng.  Ft.,  iv.  p.  206.,  Walker't  Eisays,  p.  435.,  Forbes  in  Sal, 
JVo6.,  No  78.,  our^.  78.  in  p.  1618.,  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  240. 1. 182.; 
S,  repens  Koch  y  Koch  Comm.,  p.  47.  —  Stem  erect,  or  spreading. 
Leaf  elliptical,  with  a  recurved  point;  the  under  surface  very  silvery. 
The  following  information  on  this  kind  is  derived  from  EngL  Fl, 
and  Sal.  JVob.^  chiefly  the  former : — Leaves  ellipdcal,  entire,  some- 
what revolute,  with  a  recurved  point;  rather  downy  above,  silky  and 
shining  beneath,  as  well  as  the  branches.  Stem  upright.  Ovary 
ovate-umceolate,  silky;  its  silky  stalk  nearly  equal  to  the  linear 
oblong  bractea.  Style  not  longer  than  the  stigmas.  (Smith  E.  Fl.) 
A  native  of  England,  on  dry  heath  and  sandy  situations,  chiefly 
near  the  sea ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Stems  mostly  spreading, 
but,  if  sheltered,  erect;  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  with  numerous,  upright, 
leafy  branches,  beautifully  downy  or  silky.  Leaves  on  short, 
stout,  downy  footstalks,  scattered ;  1  in.,  or  often  less,  in  length, 
and  half  as  much  in  breadth ;  truly  elliptical,  with  a  nnall  curved 
point;  the  manin  entire,  slightly  revolute;  the  upper  side  of  a  dull 
green,  at  first  siUiy,  then  downy,  filially  naked,  reticulated  with  small 
veins ;  under  side  covered  at  all  times  with  the  most  brilliant,  silvery, 
satin-like,  close,  silky  hairs,  very  soft,  almost  concealing  the  strong 
midrib  and  transverse  veins.    Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves. 

5h  3 
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Thb  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  remaining  ones  b^* 
lon^n^  to  this  section  (with  the  exception  of  S.  incubacea),  by  its 
very  silverv  leaves  and  upright  mode  of  growth.  Both  sexes  are 
deseribed  m  Eng,  Fl. ;  the  female  is  figured  in  SaL  Wot.  andlfat^ 
AbHld.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum  Al^y,  Henfield,  and  FUtwick 
House,  and  also  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

m  53.  S.  DovijtNA  Smith.    Don's,  m-  the  ruily-iranched,  WDlow. 

UeniUtaHAm.    Smit)i  in  Bag.  FL,  4.  ^  US. ;  Foitoe«  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  85.  s  Hook.  Br.  FL,  edL&, 

p.  4m.;  Boner  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  8999. 
Tke  Setet.    The  female  is  deicribed  and  figured  in  SaL  Woh.  and  Bng.  Mot    Tbe  male  baanot  yci 

been  discoirered.  

Emgravtiigt.    S«I.  Wob.,  No.  85. ;  Eng.  Bot,  t.  2999. ;  our>^.  1992. ;  and^.  85.  inii.  1618. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c,  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  partly  opposite,  acute,  slightly 
serrated,  even ;  livid  and  somewhat  silky  beneath.  Stipules  linear.  Branches 
erect  Catkins  erect,  cylindrical.  Ovary  stalked,  silky^  longer  than  the 
obovate  bearded  bractea.  (Situth  and  Borrer,)  Sent  firom 
Scotland,  as  British,  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Don.  It 
flowers  in  May.  Stem  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  with  strmght, 
wand-like,  round,  leafy  branches,  of  a  reddish  or  rusty 
brown,  scarcely  downy,  except  when  very  young.  Leaves 
mostly  alternate,  but  several  of  the  lowermost  pairs  oppo- 
site ;  all  nearly  upright,  flat ;  1^  in.  long,  uniform ;  broadest, 
and  most  evidently  serrated,  m  their  upper  part,  towards  ^^ 

the  point ;  green,  minutely  veiny,  and  glabrous  above ;  livid,  ^  ^^^ 
or  m  some  measure  elaucous,  as  well  as  finely  downy  or  silky,  beneath, 
with  a  prominent  redoish  midrib,  and  slender  veins;  the  silkiness  less  evi- 
dent on  the  older  ones.  Footstalks  short,  very  broad  at  the  base,  paler 
than  the  branches.  Catkins  of  female  flowers  appearing  before  the 
leaves,  on  short  lateral  stalks.  (Smith,)  S,  Dontdna,  in  the  female,  which  is 
the  only  sex  at  present  known  to  British  botanists,  assimilates  to  the  kinds 
of  the  group  Purptlrese,  except  S,  ri^bra  HtuU,,  in  the  aspect  of  the  branches, 
shoots,  leaves,  and  catkins;  in  some  of  the  leaves  being  opposite;  and  in 
the  old  bark  beinz  internally  yellow,  though  less  remarkably  so  than  that  of 
these  kinds ;  but  it  differs  from  them  in  having  its  leaves  silky  beneath, 
and  its  ovary  stalked,  and  Mr.  Borrer  believes  that,  in  the  relation  of 
affinity,  it  is  nearest  to  S,  fusca ;  but  he  notices  that  we  are  without  the 
means  of  proof,  which  the  male  flowers  would  afford.  There  are  plants 
at  Woburn  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick  House,  and  in  the  Goldworth 
Arboretum. 

Group  xii.     Ambtgua  Borrer. 

Shniht, 
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S,  finm4rchica  WiUd,  has  been  added  to  kinds  included  in  this  group  by  Mr. 
Borrer. 

-*  A  54.  5.  anbi'gua  Ehrh,^  Borrer,    The  ambiguous  Willow. 

HmMtwUvm.  Boiin  is  Eii^  Bot  8MppL,t  97^,  who  haa  adduced  tbere  the  Mlowii^refcfenoet  :-- 
•^@>rtKx  WiUd.  SfK  PLVTa  TOX  ;  Hooic.  Br.  Ft.  ed.  8.,p.  41& ;  Koeh  Comm..]».*4fiL ;  Blnli:  cC 
Vtnff.  PL  Oetu.,  8. 561.** 

^neiywei.  Sono  era  cited  uader  the  vartetlm  traated  U  htkmi  S,  anbfgya  Koek,  pazt  of,  Kock 
Coftm.,  p.  49. 

flkSeteg.  Botta  texei  of  var.  «s  tbe  ftnale  of  var. /i,  the  male  of  yer.  y^  and  tbe  teiale  of  ynr.l, 
aie  ^evirwi  In  Au.  Mat,  Sw/pL 

Engrmtng.    BngLBot  Supj^Tt. 973S. 

Spec  Char,,  ^e.  Leavei  oval,  obovate,  or  lanceolate,  tlicfattr  toothed^'aad  taaTlBf  a  wtm»«*  poliit ; 
pobeaeenl,  eomewhel  lugnee  abo#e,  glaiioeiia  and  BaVbif  pranioeDt  velnabeMalh.  Slipulei  half, 
•vate,  acute.  Catklm  atalked,  uprifffat,  cylindricaL  Ovanr  ftalked,  deiuely  aUky.  style  very 
■boil  Stigmas  short,  at  length  eloren.  \Morr.  in  Bai.  SmftU)  iDdlgenout  on  jrr««relly  hf  »he.  In 
Suaiex,  Emcz,  and  Sufibtk;  and  has  been  obMrred  in  PerUiibire,  Anguaditre,  CaithneK,  Oifcney, 
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ana  the  Hcbridct.  (Barrer.)  S.  atnbtffua  approachec,  on  the  one  lide,  to  S.  aurlta,  witb  the  tmallest 
variecie*  of  which  It  is  most  liaUe  to  DC  confounded;  and,  on  the  other,  to  ^S'.  fdsea;  diSbring 
from  the  -ftnrmer  by  Its  less  rugose  and  less  vaulted  leares,  and  in  their  distinct  scrrature,  more 
delicate  texture,  and  less  woolly  pubcscensc ;  also  In  its  smaller,  flatter,  and  less  oblique  stipules  ; 
and  from  the  latter,  by  its  less  silvery  pubescence,  in  the  mure  uneven  utiper  surface  of  iti  leaves, 
and  their  more  prominent  vein«  beneath,  as  well  as  in  some  minute  characters  in  the  flowers. 
Koch  r^ards  it  as  a  hybrid  between  the  two.  It  varies  much  in  the  procumbent,  ascending,  or 
more  emtt  maniier  of  Its  growth,  in  the  pider  or  daikcr  brown  tinge  of  the  twigt,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  pubescence  {Borrer.) 

Vmrietia. 

Jt  A  a  A  1  vulgdrisi  S,  &  »  Borr.  in  Ene.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  S73a,  5  figures  of  the  two  sexes, 
and  description.  —  A  small  straggling  shrub,  with  branches  Mmietimes  procumbent,  some- 
time* rising  1ft  or  2  ft  from  the  ground.  {Borrer.)  A  very  fUU  description,  and  5 
figures,  are  given  in  £11^.  Bot.  Suppl.    There  are  plants  at  H«n field. 

A  &  a.2mAjor\  S.  a.  ^  m&jor  Borrer  in  Ene.  Bot.  Supply  t27^..  3  figures  of  the  female, 
anA  description;  75.  amblgua  /S  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  2.,  p.  418. ;  S.  yen\(lil\t  Seri'ng- 
8amlt$delaSm$ae,So.G6,,  Monogr,  40.  [Borrer,)  —'Mr.  Borrer  mentions  the  three 
following  forms  of  this  variety  : — 1.  A  plant  found  on  heathy  ground,  at  Hopton,  Suirolk, 
whifft  attains,  In  the  garden,  the  heiglit  of  Sft,  atid  scarcely  differs  firom  S,  ambigua 
vulgaris,  except  In  growing  erect,  and  in  the  greater  size  of  all  its  parts.  It  is  much 
Icn  silky  than  the  following  kind.  2.  This,  S.  ambfgua  /S  Hook.  Br.  F7.,  htm  a  silvery 
■ppearanoe,  from  the  abundance  of  silky  hairs  which  dothe  the  leaves,  especially 
beneath.  It  Is  said  by  Mr.  Drummood,  who  found  it  cm  bogs,  near  Forfar,  to  be  of 
upright  growth,  and  3ft  or  4  ft  high,  3.  S.  versifblia  of  Seringe  appears,  from  his si)eci- 
ttens,  to  belong  to  this  variety ;  but  "vhetber  S.  versifblia  of  wahlenberg  is,  as  Seringe 
thought,  notwithttandhtff  the  long  style,  and  some  other  discrepancies,  the  same,  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding.  Koch  thinks  it  rather,  according  to  Vvahlrnberg's  original  idea, 
a  bybrid  oAkpring  of  S.  myrtilloldes,  end  5.  limdsa  of  IVahleiibers,  the  S,  atemU'i*  L. 
(Birrer.)  Tiiere  are  pliuits  at  Henfleld. 
B  3.0.3  tpatkuiatoi  5.  a.  V  spathul&ta  Sor.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t  273&,  where  three  speci. 
mens  of  the  male  phint  are  figured  and  described :  5.  amofgua  y  Hook.  Br.  Ft.,  ed  2., 
pi  418.:  5.  spaUiuUta  tViJid,  Sp.  Pi.,  4^700.;  BtHff- ei  Fitig.  h.  Germ,,i.  5dR.  {Borrer); 
S.  vpathul^ta  Wilid.  ;  scarcely  diffbrs  from  S.  amblgua  vu^Hs,  except  in  thto  narrower 
baaeof  thelea£  llie style  has  been  supposed  to  oe  longer;  but  that  organ  seems  to 
vary  a  little  in  length,  in  both  S.  vulgaris  and  S.  a.  nUJor,  ftom  accidental  circumstances. 
CBorrrr.)  S.  spathuf&ta  Wil/d.  is  indigenous  to  Germany ;  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Borrer's  identification  of  a  Kind  found  wild  in  England,  to  Epiung  Forest,  Essex.  There 
are  plants  at  Hen  field. 
•  &  a.  4  UHduUtta  ;  5.  a.  d  undulKU  Borrer  in  £11^.  Bot.,  t  2733.,  4  figures  of  the  female,  and  de- 
flcription ;  S.  spathuldta  H^i/M.var.unduUiU  of  Professor  Mertens.  (2torr^r.)— This  variety 
Occurs  at  Hopton  in  Safiblk,  as  well  «s  S.  a.  miijor.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  lanceolate 
or  almost  linear  leaves,  and  distinctly  stalked  stipules.  *'  In  our  specimetn  of  this,  both 
"le  style  and  the  stalk  of  the  germeo  are  occasionally  longer  than  in  the  other  varieties." 


^  style 
CBorrer, 


?-*?--  55.  A  finma'rchica  WUld,    The  Finraark  Willow. 

TSenMeaHtm.     Willd.  Enum.  SuppL, p.  66. ;  Ber  Baum.,  p.  Ul.',  Koch  Comm., p.  51. 
Tke  SeseM.    The  female  is  noticed  in  the  specific  character. 

Spec.  Chetr,y  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic,  obovate,  or  lanceolate,  the  tip  recurved ; 
eotircyor  toothed  with  distant  glanded  teeth;  beneath,  wrinkled  with  veins, 
downy ;  afterwards  more  or  less  glabrous.  Stipules  half-ovate,  straight. 
Catkins  of  female  flowers  peduncled ;  the  peduncle  a  leafv  twig.  Capsule 
ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous,  upon  a  stalk  that  is  four  times  longer  than  the 
gland.  Style  short.  Stigmas  ovate,  notched.  (Koch,)  Wild  in  moist 
meadows,  and  on  mountains  clothed  with  pines,  in  Podolia  and  Volhynia ; 
and,  perhaps,  wild  in  Finmark.  Very  like  S,  ambigua  Ehrh,,  from  which  it 
differs  only  in  its  glabrousness,  and  in  the  peduncles  of  the  catkins  being 
longer,  and  furnished  with  more  perfectly  developed  leaves.  {Id.)  Intro- 
duce in  1825.     There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

-*  ?  -«  56.  S.  VERSi'coLOR  Forbes.     The  various-coloured  Willow. 

I4niiUaikm.    Foctots  In  SaL  Wobi,  Na  77. 

Tke  Sejcet.    Tfie  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  WxA. 

EngraHmgM.    SaL  Wobi,  No.  77.  ;  and  our  Jig.  77.  in  p  1618. 

Spec.  Char^  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptic,  almost  entire ;  ere)  ish  green  and  villous 
above,  glaucous  and  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules  large,  ovate.  Ovary 
ovate,  tftalked,  silky.  Style  smooth.  Stigmas  divided.  {Sal.  Wob.,  p.  153.) 
A  native  of  Switzerland;  when  introduced  is  uncertain  (?  1824)-;  flowering, 
in  the  willow  garden,  in  May.  A  low,  depressed,  or  trailing  shrub,  about 
S  ft.  higih,  with  slender,  round,  pubescent  branches ;  the  young  ones  green- 
ish brown,  densely  downy ;  much  resembling  those  of  S.  alaternoides,  but 
always  dressed;  while  those  of  i^.  alaternoides  are  quite  erect.  Leaves 
about  I4  in.  long,  nearly  1  in.  in  breadth,  elliptic,  witb  bluntish  |x>intb ; 
Sreen  and  villous  above;  glaucous,  pubescent,  and  whitish  beneath ;  margins 

u  I 
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distanUv  marked  with  S  or  4  minute  teeth,  entire  towards  the  base.  Foot- 
stalks soort,  rather  slender,  dowoy ;  oudrib  and  veins  prominent.  Stipules 
on  short  footstalks,  orate,  sloping  off  at  one  side.  Catkins  numerous, 
recurved,  above  \  in.  in  length. 

•  57.  S.  XLATBRNoi^DBS  Forbct,    Tlie  Alatemus-Iike  Willow. 

14emi^kalkm.    Forbes  in  SUL  Woli..  Na  7$. 

TkeStxet.   The  female  U  deiCTlbed  and  flgured  tn  Sa&  IFo».    **  IbaTenoCmet  wttb  anule  plaiL'* 

{FoiUm.) 
Bngtavimgt,    SaL  WoU,  Na  7& ;  and  oaxjig.  7&  In  p.  161& 

Spec,  Char,,  dfc,  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate*  entire,  pointed ;  villous  above, 
bairv  and  white  beneath.  Stipules  ovate,  serrated.  Catkins  1  in.  long, 
thick,  and  obtuse.  Ovary  ovate,  suindate,  silky,  stalked.  Style  shorter 
than  the  linear  undivided  stigmas.  {S^,  Wti,,  p.  151.)  A  native  of  Swit- 
.  zerland.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  April  and  Msy.  A  low,  up- 
right, bushy  shrub,  growing,  in  theWobum  collection,  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or 
&ft.,  with  slender,  round,  pubescent,  reddish  branches,  dark  green  after  the 
first  year.  Leaves  fi-om  I  m.  to  1|  in.  long,  or  perhaps  more ;  about  f  in. 
in  breadth ;  elliptic-lanceolate,  or  somewhat  obovate,  pointed,  entire,  dull 
green  and  villous  above,  whitish  and  densely  hairy  beneath ;  reticulated, 
with  a  pale  midrib.  Catkins  1  in.  long,  appearing  before  the  leaves.  There 
are  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey  and  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

•'?  1  58.  S,  PKOTEiEFci'LU  Schl.    The  Protea-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Schleicher,  quoted  in  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ad.  S.,  |i.  419. ;  Forte*  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  IB. 
Stimmffmtt.    Erroneouily  referred  to  S,  ambfgua  ij|  Hook.  Br.  Jt,  ed  2.  {Borrer  MSS.) 
Tke  SeMtM.    The  female  Is  deacribcd  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 
Bngra^gi.    SaL  Vfcb.,  Na  75. ;  and  majtg.  7&  in  pi  1617. 

Spec,  Char.f  Sfc,  Leaves  elliptical,  entire ;  villous  above,  white  and  nlky  be- 
neath. Stipules  ovate,  silky.  Catkins  thick,  obtuse.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate, 
silk^.  Bractea  obovate,  silky.  « Stigmas  undivided.  {Sal,  Wob,,  p.  149.)  A 
native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1820;  flowering  in  Af^il  and  Mav. 
This  is  a  handsome  upright-growing  shrub,  or  low  tree,  attaining  the  height 
of  12  ft.,  although  only  four  years  planted.  Branches  of  a  brownish  green 
fuscous  colour,  somewhat  downy,  but  ultimately  becoming  smooth;  the 
young  twigs  are  of  a  yellow,  purple,  pubescent,  and  soft  to  the  touch. 
Leaves  elliptic,  about  1}  in.  lon^ ;  dull  green  and  villous  above,  whitish  and 
silky  beneath,  and  reticulated  with  large  prominent  veins ;  the  young  leaves 
have  rather  a  silky  silvery  appearance ;  while  the  old  ones  become  more 
firm  and  pubescent,  their  margins  entire,  or  sometimes  very  distinctly 
marked  with  shallow  serratures.  Catkins  about  1  in.  long.  A  veiy  orna- 
mental plant,  but  not  fit  for  cultivation  for  economical  purposes.  There 
are  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick  House,  and  also  in 
the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

Group  xiii.     Retictddta  Borrer. 
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The  characteristics  of  this  group,  as  adopted  in  Hook,  Br,  Fl,,  are  not  described ; 
because  it  consists  of  only  one  species,  the  S,  reticulata  X.,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  species  may  be  deemed  representative  of  those  of  the  group. 

J(  59.  S.  RETicuLAh'A  L,    The  netted,  or  wrinkled,  leaved.  Willow. 

Ident^otkm.  Lin.  8p.  PL,  144&  ;  WiUd.  Sp.  Fl.  4.  p.  685. :  Smith  in  Reei*i  Cydo.,  Na  75. ;  Koch 
Comm.,  p.  est. :  Du  Ham.  Arb..cd.  1.,  a  V.19L  ;  Smith  £ng.  Bot,  L  1908. ;  Eng.  Fl,  4w >  'Wki 
Foibci  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  67. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  S.,  p.  4m  ;  Haync  AbbUd.,  pi  SSGL;  Hoat  SiL 
Auat,  1.  pL  39L ;  Purdt  FL  Amer.  Smt,  %n.  610. 

Tke  Sexeg.    Botii  iexea  are  Ssurcd  in  Eni.  Boty  and  SaL  Wob.^  Host  SaL  AmL^  moA  B^fiie  AttA 
It  may  be  inferred  that  both  are  not  diJncuUly  obtainable  in  the  wild  localitiea  of  the  i 


Engra9^9.  T.ln.  FL  Lapp.,  cd.  SL,  t  a  f.  1..  t.  7.  f.  1,  9. ;  Ft  Dmi.,  t,  812. ;  Hoftm.  flSL,  .^^^ 
t.26.^Sf.:  I>u  Ham.  ArU.  ed.  1 . 5.  t  SSL  (  Eng.  Bot.t  igoa:  SaL  Wob.,Na67.i  Uayae  AbbiUL, 
t  178. ;  Heat  SaL  Auitr.,  1. 1  m ;  our  Jig.  13S3. ;  and  j^.  97.  In  p.  1616. 
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Spm.   dor.;  ^.      LeSTet   ocfoicutv,   somewhat   elliptical,   obtuse,   entire, 
coriKeous,  whh  reticulated  Teins,  nearly  glatvous;    glauooui  beneath. 
Onrj  Mwile,  domif.   (SmUA  E.  F.)    The  young  foliage  iB  often  floc- 
cose.  {Br.  Fl.,  ed.  2.)     A  native  of  Sogland,  and  the  hif>- 
mouDtaios  in  Wales  and  Scotland;  flowering  from  Maj 
July.    Koch  has  stated  its  European  places  of  erowth  to  I 
as  folLowB  ;  —  Hoist  rocks,  or  other  moist  pbces,  of  d 
Imhest  mountains  above  the  limit  of  perpetual   snow, 
iSedmont,    Savoy,   Switzerland,    the   Pfrenees,   German 
Carpathia,  TransylTania,  Britun,  and  Lapland.    Hooker  hi 
remarked  (Br,  FL,  'ed.  8.)  that  he  potMsses  S.  retieulit  . 
olitaioed  from  Arcic  America,  and  having  long  silKy  hairs         1339 
on  both  surloces  of  the  leaf.     Mackay  has  not  inKrtcd  the  specie*  in 
the  Flora  HUermea.     Ijghtfoot,  na  quoted  by  Smith,  has  noted  the  kind 
of  soil  in  which  it  occurs  on  many  of  the  Scottish  highlaod  mountmns 
to  be  micaceous.  "  larger  than  5.  herb^ea,  with  Root,  woody,  procumbent 
stemsand  branches, dtner  mantling  the  alpine  rocka,  or  spreading  on  die 
ground  in  lai^e  patches.      Leaves  3  from  each  bud,  on  long  slender  foot- 
nalks,  without  stipules;  ahemate,  nearly  orbicular,  or  somewbat  elliptical, 
I  in.  broad,  firm,  coriaceous  thouafa  dedduous,  entire,  with  an  occasional 
notch  at  the  end ;  the  upper  suince  wrinkled,  of  a  deep  shining  ereen  i 
the  undn  surface  very  glaucous  or  whitish,   beautifully  reticulated  with 
abundance  of  ptoraiiient  vdns,  now  and  then  somewbat  silky.     Catkins 
solitai?  at  the  end  of  the  same  branch,  above  the  leaves;"  of  a  purplish 
red  colour,  as  are  the  buda.    The  vdns  on  the  under  surbce  of  the  leaf  arc 
of  a  purplish  colour.  (Litinima.)  This  is  a  most  remaritable  species,  totally 
diflhrent  from  any  other;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  wanting  in  any  collection. 
Smith  has  deem^it  akin  to  S.  hemtcea.     Koch  has  associated  the  two  in 
the  same  group.     In  its  rounded  wrinkled  leaves,  villous  when  young,  in 
its  buds,  and  in  its  brancbes,  it  bears  much  similsritv  to  S.  caprea,  tfaou^ 
it  is  widely  diflerent  in  its  inflorescence.   There  are  plants  in  Che  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  die  Fulbam  Nursery,  and  in  the  Qoldworth  Ar> 
braretum. 

App.  i.     Retimldtee  described,  btd  not  yet  introduced. 

nitb  Id  Rea*!  CtcIo.,  Na  7&,  dlfl^  frooi  S- 
Khfd  wUhkatdkyluln.    PniA  eiUa  II  ■  Tirr 

Group  xiv.     Gla^te  Borrer. 
Smaii,  iiprighl,  miii  lojl  tiUty  Learei. 
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Stamens  2  to  a  flower,  Ovatv  very  downy,  or  silky,  sessile.  Plants  small 
shrubs,  most  of  them  upright;  all,  or  most  of  them,  remarkable  for  their 
foliage,  which  consists  of  leaves  that  arc  oblong-lanceolate,  soft,  hairy,  silky, 
and,  in  most,  white  and  cottony  on  the  under  suriace.  The  kinds  are  very 
closely  akin,  each  among  the  rest.  (Hook.  Br.  Ft.,  ed.8,,  ad^>ted.)  Only 
5.  ^Ooi  L.,  S.  arenkriit  L.,  and  S.  Stuartiaiia  Smith,  are  associated  together 
under  the  above  characteristics  in  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  2.  Of  the  kinds 
brought  together  below,  ss  agreeing  more  or  less  in  the  quality  of  similarity, 
Hr.  Borrer  bas  indicated  S.  elsagnif&lia  Forbei  (elmagnoidcs  SMtirhcr'),  S. 

?lauca  L.,  S.  sericea  VUlari,  S.  Lappdnum  L.,  S.  arenStria  L.,  S.  arenkiia  L. 
vta.,  S.  leucophylla  Schleicher ;  and  j^.  Auartidno  Smith. 

•  flO.  S.  £lxaon6i'dbs  Schleicher.     The  Elaagnus-like  VTillow. 
l^tUHIaUitK.    BcbMch.  CiL  i  Sertnia  SuL  Hctr.,  p.  9L  -,  bolh  cfuMi  bji  Koch  In  ComB.,  |k  K. 
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S^MH^me*.  S.  «)»agiiIfMia  Farbea  in  Soil  Wiib.^  No.  fiP.,  where  the  name  it  quoted  m  one  Adopted 
•by  M.  Schleicher :  &  glabca  var.,  with  leave*  lanceolate,  more  narrow  and  more  acute,  and  with 
Bowers  in  the  caittin  a  little  more  laxly  dispoced.  (,Koch  De  Sal.  Burtft.  Comm.) 

The  Seaes.  The  female  i«  deiOKibed  and  figured  m  SaL  Wob. ;  but  the  male  it  ndther  niMftiooed 
there,  nor  by  Koch. 

Engravit^s.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  €9. ;  and^.  (Bftti  p.  16I6L 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Leaves  entire,  ovate-elUptic,  nearly  glabrous  above,  woolty  and 
white  beneath.  *  Catkins  cylindrical.  Ovary  nearly  sesuile,  ovate,  downy. 
Style  elongated.  Stigmns  bifid.  (Forbes  in  S.  W.)  A  native  of  Europe.  In- 
troduced in  1824;  flowering  in  May,  and,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobnni 
Abbey,  in  April,  and  again  in  August.  This  is  an  upright-growing  shrub,  at- 
taining the  height  of  6  ft. ;  the  leaves  and  branches  mnch  resembling  those 
of  &  glauca,  but  distinct ;  the  leaves  being  of  a  thinner  texture,  with  a 
different  direction  of  their  finer  veins.  The  leaves  are  of  an  ovate-elHptic 
shape,  nearly  glabrous  on  their  upper  surface,  white  and  woolly  underneath. 
Catkins  of  the  female  2  in.  long,  and  cylindrical. 

A  61.  S.  Q^LKe'ckL.    Tlie  glaucous  Mmtniatn  Willow. 

Dtmtificatlm.  lAn.  Sp.  PI.,  1446. ;  Fl.  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  29d.  t  8.  f. »,  t.  7.  f.  5. ;  bat  it  is  not  8.  tcrfoes 
«r  ViUan  (SmUM.) ;  WahleOb.  R.  Upp..  fik  1. 1&  f.  &  ;  Willd.  Sp.  PI  24.  p^  687. ;  Smith  fai  Scei*i 
Cycia,  No.  84.';  Koch  Coram.,  p,  55. ;  Smith  Eng.  Boc,  1 1810. ;  £ng.  Flora,  4.  p^  dOl. ;  Foibef  in 
SaL  Wob.,  No.  6a  ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  p.  419. 

S^mm^wu.  &  appeiUUculita  Jl  2>an.,  tlOSfi.,  fVUU.  Sp.PL,^^€a0.t  Smith  in  Bees**  (^do., 
NadS. 

The  Sete».  Both  Mzei  are  deecrlbed  in  Bn§.  fl ;  the  ftomale  1«  figured  in  Bt».  Bct^  and  In  8ci. 
Woh, 

SMgravings.  Lin.  FI  Lapp.,  ed.  S.,  t  &  C  •,  t  7.  f.  &  :  Wahl.  FI.  Lapp.,  t  16L  f.  a ;  Eng.  Bot, 
t  I8ia  }  SaL  Wob.,  Na  ffi. ;  UalL  Hitt,  8. 1 14  f.  S. ;  our;^.  1394. ;  and;%.  «&  in  ix  16i& 

Spec.  Char^  S^c.  Leaves  nearly  entire,  elliptic-lanceolate ;  even,  and  nearly 
glabrous  above ;  woolly  and  snowy-white  beneath.  Footstalks  decurrent. 
Ovary  sessile,  ovate,  woolly.  (Smith  E.  F.)  A  native  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland;  flowering  there  in  July,  but,  in  the 
willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  May.  Described 
"by  Smith  as  having  a  stem  2  ft.  to  3  il.  high,  stout, 
bushy,  with  numerous  short,  round,  spreading,  brown 
or  yellowish  branches,  downy  in  their  early  state.  |j 
Leaves  nearly  2 in.  long,  and  4 in.  or  fin.  wide;  * 
elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  somewhat  rounded  at  the 
base;  nearly,  if  not  in  every  part,  quite  entire;  the 
upper  side  of  a  beautifiil  glaucous  green,  the  under 
one  densely  downy  or  cottony,  of  no  less  elegant  and 
pure  a  white,  with  slightly  prominent  veins,  and  a 
reddish  midnb.  In  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey  the  plant  is  18  in. 
high ;  there  are  plants  also  at  Henfield. 

Jk  62.  S.  SERl'^CEA  Viilari.     The  silky  Willow. 

Ideniifictttum.    Villan  Delph.,S.  p.  78S.  1 51.  f.  27. ;  Wllld.  Sp.  PL.  4.  p.  68a 

Sfftio^t"*^    S.  glaAca,  a  synonyroe  of  Koch  Cnrntn,,  p.  56.    **  5.  serioea  of  Villan,  aooordiiM  to  hi* 

own  specimen! ,  is  the  true  Lappteum ;  and  I  have  Swiu  ooesi  properly  lo  named,  ttaai  M.  Schleicher. 

It  is  HaUer*s  Na  1643.**  [Smtth  In  Engl.  Fl.,  ^  p.  908.) 
The  Sexes.    WlUdenow  has  described  the  femde,  and  noted  that  he  had  seen  it  in  a  dried  state. 
EngravmgM.    VilL  Delph.,  3.  t  51.  f.  27. ;  and  fig.  74.  In  p.  1617. 

Spec,  Char.,  Spc.  Stem  prostrafte.  Leaf  oblong-Ianceotkite,  entire,  ttbtose, 
silky  and  hoary  on  both  surfaces.  Catkins  silky,  stout.  Capsules  ovate- 
oblong,  stout,  very  villous,  sessile.  Very  different  from  5.  glaticaL.  (WiUd., 
VUlan  in  WiUd.  Sp.  PI.)  Branches  brown,  glossy.  Leaves  2  in.  long, 
covered  with  lon^  appressed  hairs.  Stipules  are  not  apparent.  Cadcins 
\  in.  long,  cylindncal.  Bracteas  lanceolate,  hairy,  caducous.  8tyle  short, 
bifid.  Stigmas  dilated,  bifid.  Wild  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  France. 
(Id.)  Introduced  in  1820.  Mr.  Forbes  has  a  kind  under  the  name  S,  serlcea, 
but  has  quoted  Willdenow  in  identification,  with  a  mark  of  doifbt.  The 
following  matter  is  taken  from  Mr.  Forbes's  account.  Leaves  6blong- 
lanccolate,  very  entire,  both  sides  silky,  glaucous  beneath.  Ovary  ovate, 
villous,  nearly  sessile.  Style  deep]|>'  divided.  Stigmas  parted.  (Sci,  Wob., 
p.  147.)     A  native  oi  Switzerland.     Introduced  in  1820,  and  floweringf 
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in  the  willow  gardeo  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  April  and  May.  This  species 
grows  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft. ;  quite  erect,  with  dark  green,  rounded, 
pubescent  branches ;  the  old  ones  shining  and  glabrous  after  the  first  year. 
Leaves  from  2  in.  to  nearly  3  in.  or  3^  in.  long,  and  from  1  in.  to  1^  in.  broad ; 
densely  silky  on  both  sides,  ell^tic-lanceolate,  with  acute  oblique  points ;  the 
lower  rather  obtuse ;  margins  entiie ;  whitish  and  glaucous  beneath ;  closely 
covered  with  long,  compressed,  silky  hairs,  ludrib  prominent,  yellow. 
Footstalks  yellow,  pubescent,  very  stout,  and  much  dilated  at  the  base. 
Catkins  I  in.  or  more  in  length,  appearkis  before  the  expansion  of  the 
leaves.  They  remain  on  the  plant  during  uie  greater  part  of  the  summer ; 
by  which  peculiarity  this  very  distinct  species  is  readSly  known  from  every 
<^er.  The  female  plant  is  figured  and  described  in  the  SaUctum  Wobwmense, 

-*  63.  S.  Lappo^nuh  L,    The  Laplanders'  Willow. 

Idemtifkatiom.    Lia  Sp.  PL,  1447. :  FL  Lappi.  366.  t.  &  f.  f .  ed.  8..  ^00.  t  8.  f.  / ;  Willd.  9a.  PL,  4. 

p.  6891 ;  Smith  in  Recs'^i  Cjclo.  No.  sa.  but  the  lyn.  S.  sertoM  VUlartt  there  Applied  to  S.  Lappd- 

mim,  Koch  bM  applied  to  S.  ^Aca  ;  Foibes  in  SaL  Wobi,  Ko.  7a 
SMdtyme.    5.  aneakria  Fl.  Dam.,  1. 1^.  {Smith.), 

fk€  Seaea.    The  female  i§  dcKribed  in  WUld.  Sp.  Fl.,  and  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 
A«nMfM9.    Lin.FI.LBpFi.  t8.f.<,ed.&,t&eis  SaHATofai.  No. 73. ;  our/f •  1335. ;  andy^.7a 

in  p.  1617. 

Spec.  Char,^  S^c,  Leaves  lanceolate,  very  entire,  bluntish ;  hoary  above,  woolly 
beneath.  Seed-vessek  woolly  and  oblong.  {Fwrhet  S.  W.)  A  native  of 
Lapland ;  flowering  there  in  Biay  and  June,  and,  in  the  Woburn  collection, 
in  April.  Introduced  in  1812.  '^  This  appears  to  be  a  very 
distinct  species  firom  glaaca,  elseagnifolia,  arenkria,  lanata,  and 
jStuarUfffia.  It  grows  with  me  to  about  1  ft.  high,  with  short, 
pale,  decumbent  branches;  sometimes  the  young  twigs  are 
tinged,  with  red.  Leaves  from  1  in.  to  \\  in.  long,  often  un- 
equid  at  the  base,  densely  downy  on  both  surfaces,  and  white 
beneath.  Catkins  fi-om.l  in.  to  1^  in.  long.*'  (Forbes,)  Smith 
has  incidentally  noted  in  Eng.  Fl.,  iv.  p.  202.,  the  following  '^i^Hq 
characters  of  5.  Lapponum  L,i — *'  Leaves  2  in.  to  2^  in.  long, 
grevish,  all  over  very  silky,  both  sides  alike  at  every  period  of  their  growth, 
and  never  cottony.  Catkins  large,  with  large  floral  leaves,  like  the  proper 
leaves.  Bracteas  oblong,  hairy.  Ovary  and  capsule  sessile,  peculiarly 
woolly."     It  grows  wild  m  the  alps  of  Lapland,  everywhere.  {WUld,) 

m  t  64>.  S,  OBTUsiFo^iA  WUld,    The  blunt-leaved  Willow. 

Uen^fieation.    Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4  p.  705.  j  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclo.,  Na  ISL 

Spec,  Ckar.,  ^.  LeaTes  oblong.lanceolate,  wedge^hapcd  at  the  baic,  flnelj  Tilloui  on  both  surfaces, 
glaoooua  on  Che  under  one ;  the  upper  leavea  acute  and  entire ;  the  lower  blunUih  and  dUtanU j 
toothed.  Frequent  in  the  woods  and  on  the  mountains  of  Lapland.  (Lin.  and  Smitk.)  A  slender 
■tarub,  not  tinflpequently.aiboreiocnt  Young  bimndieB  clothed  wwb  kng  silky  down.  Leaves 
nuher  more  than  2  in.  long,  and  f  in.  wide.  It  is  remarkaUe  that,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  most 
willows,  the  lower  blunter  leavw  of  each  branch  are  fViraithed  with  n^mite  distant  teeth  i  while 
the  upper  and  pohited  one*  are  quite  entire.  Except  In  the  teeth  of  the  leaTet,  it  conet  nearer 
to  8.  Lappbilum  thai  any  other.  {SmM.)    Introduced  in  1818. 

•  65.  S,  ARENA^RiA  L.    The  sand  Willow. 

Uemi^fkoUom,    Un.  Sp.  PL,  1447.  i  Un.  Fl.  Lapp.,  ed.  3.,  S9&  t  8.  /.  o,  9 ;  Willd.  So.  PL,  4.  p.  689., 

exdueiTely  of  the  syoonymes;  Hayne  AbbUd.,  p.  236. ;  Fl.  Dan^  1 197..  and  Hall.,  No.  1642. ; 

Smith  in  Rees's  CycAo.,  Na  90. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t  1809},  Eng.  fl.,  4.  904.  {  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob., 

No.  70. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl..  ed.  3.,  p.  4S& 
^mmgntt,    5.  ttmhsa  WiM^nb.  Ft.  Lapp.,  2fi5.,  JCmtA  Oomm.,  p.  54. 
the  Sext.     Both  are  described  In  Eng.  Flora,  and  both  are  figured  In  SaL  Wok. :  the  male  is 

figued  hi  JIlNf.  Ai<. 
l^igravimn.     Un.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  t  8.  f.  o,  0 ;  GmeL  Sib.,  1. 1 96.  f.  L  }  Wahlenb.  FL  Lapp., 

1 1&  £lk ;  Hayne  Abfafld.,  1 179. ;  Eng.  Bot,  %.  1809. ;  SaL  Wob.,  Na  TIL  (  and  J%.  7a  In  p.  I6i7. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^e.  Leaves  nearly  entire,  ovate,  acute ;  reticulated  and  some- 
what downy  above ;  veiny  and  densely  woolly  beneath.  Style  as  long  as  the 
sessile  woolly  ovar^.  Stigmas  linear,  deeply  divided,  ^e  length  of  the 
style.  (Sjuith  E,  F,)  A  native  of  the  Highland  mountains,  especially 
those  of  Breadalbane  and  Clova ;  flowering  there  in  June,  but,  in  the  willow 
garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  May.  A  larger  and  stouter  shrub  than  ^.glanca, 
of  which  it  was  supposed  by  the  original  finder  to  be  the  female  plant ;  but 
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barren  as  well  as  fertile  individuals,  of  both  species,  agreeing  exactly  together 
in  other  respects,  and  diflfering  alike  from  correlative  ones  of  the  odMr  spe- 
cies, are  now  well  known.  In  size  and  general  habit,  this  most  reseoobles 
S.  glauca;  but  their  discriminative  marks  are  dear^  discernible.  The  leaves 
of  S,  arenaria  are  rather  smaller  and  shorter,  more  precisely  ovate,  with  a 
little  sharp  point ;  their  upper  surface  dark  green,  reticulated  with  sunk 
veins,  and  clothed  with  thin  cottony  down,  more  dense  and  soft  upon  the 
youn|;  ones ;  the  under  side  pure  white,  with  dense  cottony  wool ;  the  veins 
protnment ;  midrib  reddish ;  the  young  leaves,  as  well  as  the  floral  ones,  beau- 
ttfiilly  silky  beneath.  (Id.)  Mr.  Forbes  states  that  he  has  plants  of  this  willow 
with  leaves  not  above  half  the  size  of  those  of  others,  owing  to  thdr  being 
planted  in  a  diflerent  soil;  which  will  show,  he  says,  **  how  much  culture 
improves  the  size  of  these  species  of  plants.'* 

?  Variety, 

A  S.  a.  f  letux)ph^Ua ;  S.  leuooph^lla  Schleicher,  (Borrer  in  a  letter.)  — 
Kocb  has  cited  S.  leucoph^lla  Willd.  Enum.  Supply  p»66.,  Berl. 
Baumz.y  p.  444.  t.  6.  f.  3.,  as  a  state  of  S,  limdsa  Wahienb^  distin- 
guished by  having  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  less  snowily 
tomentose  :  perhaps  this  is  the  same  as  Schleicher's. 

Jk  66.  S,  OBovA^A  Punk,    The  obovate^Mme//,  or  Labrador^  Willow. 

Identificatkm.    Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept.S.  p.  611. ;  Smith  in  Reesl  Cycia,  Ka  9L ;  Fortm  ia  SiL 

Wob.,Nal44 
The  Sfxes.    The  male  is  noticed  in  the  specific  character. 
Engravings.    SalWob..  Na  144..  a  leaf;  andjtg.  144.  in  p.  163a 

Spec.  Char.,  4rc;  Stem  difflise.  Leaves  otwvate,  obtuse,  entire ;  glabrous  above,  dotbcd  with  silky 
hairs  beneath.  Stipules  none^  Catkins  sessile  Bracteasobovate,  black  and  hairy  at  the  end.  Native 
to  Labrador,  and  to  the  north-western  coast  of  America.  Flowering  in  May.  Allied  to  S.  areoAria 
L.,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  be  upright  Stamens  two. .  (PursJL)  Whether  intxoduccd,  or  not, 
is  uncertain. 

?  ji  ?  A  67.  S.  CANB^scENs  WUld.    The  greyish  Willow. 

Ideni^leatkm.    Willd.  So.  FL,  4.  p.  687v;  ?  Enum. ;  Sndtb  in  Rees's  Cycto.,  Na  86. 
Simim§fme.    S.  limbsa  IVaklenb.  var.,  Kheh  Comm.,  p.  55. 
The  Setes.    The  female  is  noticed  in  Wiildenow's  description. 

Spec  Char.,  Ac.    Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  slightiy  serrated  in  the  middle  part';  glabroua  and 

Soasy  on  rae  apper  surfliciL  white  and  tomentose  on  the  under  one  Capsules  ovate,  tomentoseL 
VilU.)  WiUdenow  describes  It  more  particularly  from  a  female  dried  specimen,  as  follows :  «- 
ranches  brown,  rather  downy  when  young.  Leaves  2  in.  to  3  in.  long  when  young ;  canesoeiit  <m 
the  upper  surface.  Stipules  not  ai^iarent  Catkin  of  the  female  cyUndrical,  1  in.  loDg.  Cnsule 
sessile  Native  country  not  known  with  certainty }  though  in  Sweet's  HorL  BrU.,  ed.  1830^  & 
can^scens  WUld.  Enum.  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  Germany,  introduced  into  Britain  in  1815. 

•  68.  S.  SrvkitrJA^NA  Smith.     Stuart's,  or  the  snuJNeaved 

ihaggy,  Willow. 

JdenMeaUon.  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t  S586. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyda,  Na  81 ;  Aig.  FL,4 p.SOSL :  Foitea 

in  SsL  Wolx.  Na  7SL ;  Hook.  Br  Fl.,  ed.  2.,  d.  419. 
Sgmm^met.    S.  arenkria  msscullna  Smith  fl  Brit.,  p.  1059.,  £1^.  Bot.,  1 18091  the  text ;  S.  Lap- 

pbBum  WnUher ;  8.  limbsa  Wahl.  var.  (bliis  angiutiAribos  tamceolktis  Koch  C^mot..  p.  5& 
Derioatiom    S.  StauUdma  **  was  named  in  oompument  to  one  of  the  best  men,  and  most  learaed 

scholars,  that  Scotland  has  produced,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Stiurtof  Luss.**  {Hock  Br.  Ft,  ed.  8., 

1851.) 
The  Sexes.    Both  sexes  ave  depcribed  in  Ettg.  Flora :  the  female  is  figured  iu  Bug.  Bat.,  and  in  Sai. 

Wob. 
Smgnmffmga.   Bng.  Bot,  1  SS8& }  SaL  Wobu,  Na  7SL  i  and  Jig.  7&  hi  pi  1617. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  nearly  entire, ovate-laoceolate,  acute;  shaggy  above, 
densely  silky,  somewhat  cottony,  beneath.  Style  as  long  as  the  almost  ses- 
sile woolly  germen.  Stigmas  cajnllary,  deeply*  divided,  the  length  of  the 
style.  (  Smm  E,  F.)  A  native  of  Scotland,  on  the  Breadalbane  Bionntaina ; 
where  it  flowers  in  June,  and,  in  gardens,  in  July  and 'August.  Bushy,  and 
copiously  branched ;  2  h:  or  3  ft.,  or  rather  more,  in  height.  The  l»iffidies 
dark  brown  ;  downy  when  yoimg,  and  leafy,  cottony  or  silky  at  the  tops. 
Leaves  scarcely  half  the  size  of  those  of  S.  gia6ca  and  S.  arenaria,  and  more 
lanceohite;  rardy  somewhat  obovate,  sfa^p-pointed ;  sometimes  lightly 
wavy  or  toothed ;  the  upper  surface  greyish  ^een,  shaggy  or  silky,  ^Mutly 
denudated  by  culture,  always  very  even,  not  wrinkled  or  veiny ;  the  under 
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side  white,  and  more  densely  silky,  partly  cottony.  (Smith,)    There  are 
plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

Variety.  Mr.  Forbes  has  noted  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  variety  corre- 
sponding with  iS^.  Lapponum  in  the  catkins  exactly,  but  differing  from  it  in 
tne  branches  and  leaves ;  and  that  he  had  received  it  from  Mr.  M'Nab 
of  Edinburgh.  (8aL  Wob.,  No.  72.) 

Ji  69.  &,  PYRBNA^iCA  Gowm.    The  Pyrenean  Willow. 

Ideat&Uatiim.    Oomn  lUuttY.,  77.,  exelattrely  of  tti«  lynoaymet )  WllkL  Spi  PL,  i.  p.  oa }  Smith 

in  Sees**  Crclo.,  Na  107. ;  Koch  Comnu,  pi  56. 
Tke  Sesa.    The  female  i«  described  in  the  ipeciflc  character. 

Spec.  Char,,  4^  Iieaves  dlUptic  or  ovate,  acute,  entire ;  when  young,  tomentoaely  Tilfous;  when 
adult,  f  labrooa,  ciliate,  of  the  lameooluuron  tx>th  lurAicef,  reticulately  ireined.  CaUiln*  peduncted  ; 
the  peduncle  a  leafy  twiglet  Capsules  ovate-lanceolate,  tomentose,  upon  a  short  stalk,  which  ia 
longer  than  the  gland.  Style  bifld.  Stigmas  elongated,  bifid.  A  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  contU 
goously  to  the  regi<»i  of  snow.  (Koch.)    Introduced  in  188S.  , 

Variety  <nr  Fttfiatiau, 

Jt  S.p.S  eitUtta  ;  S.  eill&U  Dec.  PL  Fr.,  S.  p.  993. ;  S.  pyrenkica  $  eilikta  Dee.  M.  Fr.,  5. 
p.  S44.  {Kadi  Comm,),  difRsa  from  the  species  In  having  no  hairs  on  the  surface  of  the 
leanres,  and  only  hairs  remaining  at  the  edges.  , 

m  70.  8.  WhhDBTEiv TA^NA  Willd.    Waldsteiu's  Willow. 

rdetUiflcatiom.    Willd.  So.  PL,  4.  p.  679. ;  Koch  Comm..  p.  57. 
Tke  Sete*.    The  female  is-noticed  in  the  specifk:  character. 

Spec.  Cilor.,  ^.  Leaves  slUntic  or  lanceolate,  acute,  glabrous,  seirated  with  dKtant  adpressed 
teeth.  Catluns  upon  a  long  leafy  peduncle,  which  is  a  twiglet.  Capsules  ovate-conical,  tomentose. 
sessile  at  flnt,  eventually  having  a  short  stalk.  Gland  reaching  higher  than  the  base  of  the  cap. 
sule  style  elongated,  cleft  half.way  down.  Stigmas  bifid.  Wild  on  the  Alpa  of  Carlnthia, 
the  T>rol,  and  Salzbuig.  {Koch)    Introduced  in  1822. 

Group  XV.     Vimindles  Borrer. 

WHlows  and  Osiers, — Mostly  TreeSy  or  large  Shrubs,  withlongpHmit  Brcmches^ 

usedjbr  Basket-making, 


A] 


yifj 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  nearly  sessile ;  in  S,  molUssima  Ehrh,  sessile; 
hairy  or  silky.  Style  elongated.  Stigmas  linear,  mostly  entire.  Leaves 
lanceolate.  Plants  trees  of  more  or  less  considerable  size,  with  long  pliant 
branches.    (Hook,  Br,  Fl.y  ed.  2.,  adapted.) 

A  71.  &  suBALPi^A  Forbes,    The  subalpine  Willow. 

UemMeaiion.    Forties  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  9& 

Tke  States.    The  male  is  described  and  figured  in  SnL  Wob.    *'  The  female  plant  I  have  not  seen.** 

(Forhes ) 
Engravhtgi.    SaL  Wobi,  No.  9&  ;  and^.  93.  in  p.  1619. 

Spec,  Char^  ifc.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  nearly  entire;  villous  above,  white 
and  cottony  beneath.  Stipules  not  apparent.  Catkins  nearly  1  in.  long. 
Bractea  reddish.  Anthers  yellow.  (Sal,  Wob,,  p.  185.)  A  native  of  Switzer- 
land. Introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  ,A  low  upright 
shrub,  with  round,  yellowish,  pubescent,  slender  branches,  which  soon  turn 
black  in  drying,  the  old  ones  becoming  glabrous  and  brown.  Leaves  from 
2  u.  to  2}  in.  in  length ;  elliptic-lanceolate,  bright  green,  wrinkled,  and 
pubescent ;  beneath,  somewhat  elauoous,  whitish)  densely  pubescent,  reticu- 
lated with  prominent  arched  vems,  their  marg^is  slightly  revolute ;  at  first 
seeming  entire^  but,  on  minute  investigation,  appearing  furnished  with  a  few 
distant  glandular  serratures  towards  the  apex.  Bamn  catkins  from  4  in. 
to  1  in.  lone.  Anthers  yellow.  The  twigs  are  brittle,  and,  though  rather 
elongated,  Mr.  Forbes  thinks  them  unfit  for  basketwork.  Mr.  Borrer 
remarks  of  this  kind»  that,  pfrhaps,  it  is  not  of  the  group  Viminales,  in 
which  he  has  pl^qed  it.  Aocordine  to  a  specimen  of  it  which  has  been  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Brooks  of  Flitwick  l£>use,  it  has  rounded  rather  tumid  buds, 
and  the  shoot  is  rather  angled ;  and  in  these  characters,  and  in  those  of  its 
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leaves,  it  is  diesimilar  to  S.  viminaHs  :  its  butis  and  leaves  seem  mher  to 
indicate  affinity  to  kinds  of  the  group  Ckdrcse.    There  are  planta  at  Ucnfield. 

m  72.  5.  ca'ndida  WiSd,    The  whitish  Willow. 

Identification.    WUld.  Sp.  PL^  4.  fn  7W. ;  Punh  El  Amer.  Sept,  &  p.  606w  {.  Skttith  ia  Ree>*t  Qfda, 

No.  138. ;  Forbet  In  SaL  Wolx,  Now  91. 
l%e  Sates.    Tb«  male  !■  described  and  figured  in  S4mL  Wot. 
Engravings.    SaL  WoU,  Na  91. ;  our  A-  19S6. ;  unAJig.  91.  in  pu  16ia 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  linear-hinceolale,  very  loii|^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
obsciuely  toothed ;  downy  above ;  beneath  densely 
downy.  Stipules  lanceolate,  nearly  the  lengjdi  of  the 
footstalks.  (  Willd,  and  Forbes.)  A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Introduced  in  1 81 1 ,  ancl  flowering,  in  the 'willow- 
garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  about  the  end  of  February 
or  beginning  of  March.  Leaves  fron  3  in.  to  4  in. 
lon^;  linear-lanceolate,  narrow  towards  their  extre- 
mities, obscurely  toothed ;  margins  slightly  revolute ; 
downy  above,  snow-white  and  cottony  beneath ;  with 
a  prominent  midrib,  and  obscurely  prominent  lateral 
veins,  owing  to  the  down.  Catkin  of  the  male  I  in.  long,  cylindrical.  A 
very  handsome  species,  well  deserving  a  place  in  shrubberies,  both  for  its 
ornamental  white  leaves,  and  very  early  flowers.  There  are  plants  at 
Wobum  and  Henfield. 

Varietki.  Mr  Forbes  mentions  two  varieties,  one  of  which  flowens  full  tbiee 
weeks  earlier  than  the  other,  and  has  the  anthers  of  a  less  deep  scartet. 
(iSW.  Wob.) 

•  ?  5  73.  5.  INCA^NA  Schranck,    The  hoBiry-ieaved  Willow,  for  Oner, 

Identification,    Schranck  Baier  (Bavar.)  FL.l.  p.  S30.  i  Koch  Comm.,  pi  32. ;  Forbes  in  SaL  WoU, 

No.  90. 
Synotwmes.    S.  rip&ria  Wittd.  Sp,  PL,  4.  p^  696..  SmWk  in  Betsys  CgekK,  No.  111..  Halfne  AbbOd., 

p.  845..  fHost  SaL  Austr.t  1.  p.  17. :  5.  lavanduIefbUa  Lapeyr.  Abr.,  p.  GDI.,  Serimge  SaL  H«io.t 

p.  7a  ;  5.  anKUitlfblia  Poir.  In  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  ed.  1.,  &  t  ^. ;  S.  rosmarinifbua  Goman  Sort,  501., 

Schranck  Salub.,  Na  SS.,  Srap.  Cam.,  p.SS7.,  Host  Syn,,  529.;  S.  vimlniUis  FUL  Delpk.,  Sl 

p.  78S. 
7V  Sexes.    Both  are  figuicd  in  Ha^ne  Abbild. :  the  male  i» figured  in  Sal  PToft.,  where  Mr.  Foibcs 

has  noticed,  that  he  had  not  seen  the  catkins  of  the  other  sex.    If  the  kind  of  Hott  SmL  Aaair.  Is 

Identical,  both  sexes  of  it  are  figured  in  that  work. 
Biuravit^.    Du  Ham.  Aibi,  ed.  L,  3l  t » ;  Hayne  AbbiU.,  t  187.;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  9a  ;  ?  Hast 

&L  Austr.,  t.  58, 59. ;  ouryi^.  1397.  i  nndjlg.  90.  in.  p.  1619. 

Spec,  Ckar,^  S^c,  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  denticulated,  hoary  on  the  under 
surface  with  hoary  tomentum.  Catkins  arched,  slender,  almost  sessile,  sub- 
tended at  the  base  with  small  leaves.  Capsule  ofate-lanceolate,  glabrous, 
stalked ;  the  stalk  twice  the  length  of  the  gland. 
Style  elongated.  Stigmas  bifid.  Bracteas  sufcgla- 
brous,  ciliate  with  short  hairs.  {Kodi  Comm,)  The 
following  description  of  the  kixul  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Forbes  m  Sal,  Wob, :  —  «  Branches  ^ous,  dark 
brown,  whitish  when  young ;  lon^  and  slender,  angu- 
lated  at  the  top  of  the  youxig  shoots^  and  distinctly 
warted ;  forming  a  bush  4fl.  or  5  ft.  hi^.  Leaves 
linear,  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  long;  minutely  serrated, 
or,  rather,  furnished  with  a  few  glandular  teeth  to^ 
wards  the  base ;  mar^  slightly  revolute;  upper  sur&ce  green  and  vilkms ; 
beneath,  thickly  clothed  with  white  cottony  down :  the  young  leaves  asa  all 
revolute  and  snowy-*white.  Footstalks  bearing  at  the  summit  two  glands, 
short  and  dilated  at  the  base.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves^  banvn 
ones  1  in.  long.  The  leaves  of  this  species,  Mr.  Forbes  obeerveS|,bear  a 
strong  affinity  to  those  of  S,  vimin^lis ;  while  the  eatkias^ bmnobes,  aaii<  mode 
of  crowth  are  quite  different;  and  that  it  ncv«r  rises  more  than  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
high."  Host  has  deacribed»in  the  Sal^  AuMr^  his  S.  riparia>as  an  elegant  tree ; 
but  he  may  only  mean  a  plant  of  tree-like  figure,  but  slender  and  not- of  ceo- 
siderable  height.     Koch  states  that  the  species  is  found  in  a  wild  states  in 


CHAP.  cm.  SKhlCA'CSX.      HA^LUL.  I5i9 

the  lower  alpine  valleys  on  tlie  Pyrenees,  Cevennns  Alps  of  Dauphin/, 
Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Austria,  Carpathia ;  whence  it  follows  the  coune  of 
nters,  bdiI  inh^its  their  banks  and  moist  meadows;  but  it  does  not  grow 
io  Germany,  on  the  Rhine,  beyond  the  limits  of  Suabia,  nor  north  of  the 
Dauibe.  It  desoeods  from  the  Carpathian  Mountaina  into  Hungary  and 
(ialjcia ;  but,  according  Io  Besser,  is  not  found  in  Volhynib  lutioUuced  in 
18^1.  It  flowers,  in  the  willow  )(arden  at  Wobiun,  in  April.  It  ie  an  in- 
tcreacine  kind  for  diatincCnass  of  character.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum, 
Henfield,  aod  Flitvick ;  and  also  in  the  Hackney  .arbcrctum,  under  tbe 
oume  oT  S^  tnchoc&rpa. 

m  7*.  S.  linba'ris  Farbci.     The  lineai-ieated  Willow. 

ftfnfilfcHtuH.    Foiba  In  S(l- Wab.,  No.  39. 

nt  Smt.    The  mate  ii  dncribBl  and  Siuctd  in  Sai.  tCiA    Hr.  FoitiB  haa  nnud  Ibu  he  had  not 

ElvraviliKt.    Si!.VfBb..m.:  aatfy.l33L;  SJIdJSg.S3.iBp.l6l9. 

Sprc,  Char.,  Sfc.   Leaves  linear,  villous ;  shining  above,  cottony  beneath ;  mar- 
gins slightly  denticulated.  Eh'anchee  brown.    Stipulea  none.     Catkin*  ellip- 
tical, nearly  sessile.    BrBctea8elliptical,yellow,aaarealso  the  anthers.  {Sal. 
Woi.,   p.  177.)    Brought   from   Switzerland  by  the   Hon. 
Henry  Grey  Bennett,  in  18^0;  and  flowering,  m  the  willow 
garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  April.     A  low  bush^  shrub, 
with  copious  branches,   dark  brown  or  purplish  in  every 
sb^.     Leaves  from  I )  in.  to  3^  in.  long,  truly  linear ;  the 
margios  lightly  serrated  ;  the  teeth  aometimeii  lUmished  . 
with  glands;  tbe  upper  surface  green,  shining,  wrinkled,  > 
and  besprkikied  with  fine,  minute,  adpressed  heirs,  some- 
times  scarcely  visible ;  beneath,  white  and.  cottony,  their 
nuirgins  revolute  ;  leaves  Grequeotly  opposite  and  all«mate 
on  tbe  same  branch^    Buds  of  a  bright  crimson  colour,  ""'i   ~ 
Footstalks  short,  reddish.     No  vestige  of  stipules  is  to  '"° 

be  perceived  in  any  state  of  growth.  Catkins  appesring  before  the 
leaves,  I  in.  long,  and  erect  in  the  male  plant.  Easily  known  by  the 
roeeriary-like  appearance  of  its  leaves.  In  the  figure  of  the  stamens  in 
Sai.  Wob.  (seeoijr&.  1338.),  the  stamens  are  represented  as  palpably  mon- 
.idelphoua ;  a  case  of  which  not  any  mention  is  made  in  the  text  there. 
This  kind  is  striking  from  the  narrowness  of  its  leaves.  There  are  plants 
at  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick,  and  in  the  6iridworth  Afberetum. 

•  1  75.  5.  viHiKA^Lis  L.     The  twiggy  Willow,  or  cotiinion  Otier. 
Uauiflcalioit.    Ijn.  Sp.  PL.  IMS. ;  Wind.  Sll  PI,  4  p.  TOS.  i  Hayne  AUdld..  p.  Ml. ;  Kocb  Comm., 
p.  an.  >  Hot  Sd.  Auitr.,  1.  p.  IS.  1  Smiih  Eng.  Hdl,  l  [EM.  j  Eng.  Fl.,  ^  p.  SiS  :  FihIim  In  Sal. 
Wob,,  No.  133.  ^  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,ail3,i  Mukay  F1.  Hibsn.,  pL  1.  p^tp.;  PunliFL  At*n.Sepl..e. 

Snyatmr-    S.  lonflliH*  Ijvk.  n.  Fr,,  i  333.  (Kecli.) 

TWScrd.    a«ta  waea  ari- Hiund  In  £«.  AM.,  Ssf,  Wck,  Hagnt  AtbfU.,  and  Httt  Sat.  Aulr. 

Both  fxUI  In  Brilain.     The  male  lecmT  i(H  rgbuit  and  •Sgarmii  than  lh>  (anato. 
En^mntt.     Eng.  Vol,  MSW.i  Sal.  Wob.,  N'o.lU.;    Kayne  AtitliU.,  CI 

LS^e^i  vtrM.IXS.i  taifii.  133.  In  p.  1<B9, 

Spec,  Char.,  Ifc.  Leaves,  linear,  inclining  to  lanceolate, 
elongated,  taper-pointed,  entire,  wavy  ;  snow-white  and 
silky  beneath.  Branches  straight  and  slender.  Ovary 
•siaiie.  Styla  as  long  as  the  linear  undivided  stigmas. 
{SmikE.F.)  A  native  ofEngiand,  in  wet  meadows;  and 
noweriog  in  A^rii  and  May.  According  to  Pursh,  it 
grows  ia  North  Ainsricd,  intcoduced  from  Europe,  on 
tbe  banlutofrivera,  aad^x>ut  pUuitataons.  The  follow- 
ing deacription.of  its  characters  is  derived  cliiefiy  from 
the  Ei^dth  Flora  :  —  Branches  straight,  erect,  wand- 
like, very  long  and  slender,  round,  poliahi^;  when  young, 
liowBy  wilb  fin«  silky  hairs.  Leaves  on  short  Ibotstalks, 
alaioK  upri^t,  about  a  span  long,  and  J  in.  wide,  being  nearly  Ii 


«^i  Hul 
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entire,  thou^  digfatly  wavy  at  tbe  edges,  and  somewhat  revolote;  the 
upper  fdde  green,  gbilirous,  even ;  under  side  pure  white,  with  cloae  cot- 
tony, or  rather  siULy,  down.  Sdpiiles  linear4aneeolate.  Catkins  numerous, 
latml,  sessile,  fuQ  1  in.  long.'*  (jS'aii^.)  This  species  is  readily  distinguished 
ftom  others  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs  by  the  white  satiny  under 
sorfiice  of  its  leaves.  It  is  held  in  high'  estimation  for  the  various  kmds 
of  basketwork,  bands.  Sec;  and  it  is  generally  employed  for  such  purposes. 

Varieties,  One  has  the  bark  of  the  branchlets  of  a  testaceous  cologr 
(brownish  yellow) ;  another  dark  brown ;  and  the  leaves  of  this  variety  are 
of  a  darker  green :  but  there  are  many  intermediate  varieties.  ( JTodl  Comm,) 
**  There  is  a  variety  called  the  velvet  osier,  in  which  no  external  difference 
is  discernible;  but  the  twies  are  said  to  be  more  pliant."  It  is  much 
esteemed  as  an  osier  for  widcerwork.  (SmUh  Ens.  FL,  iv.  p.  229.)  Perhaps 
it  is  right  to  understand  Smith  as  intenc&i^  this  as  a  distinct  kind  from 
**  the  true  velvet  osier,"  which  he  has  noticed  under  5.  Smithioiia,  and 
which  is  mentioned  in  this  work  under  S,  holoserlcea.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburj^h,  a  brown-barked  variety,  probably  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
by  Koch,  is  grown  for  hoops,  under  the  name  of  the  Dutch  willow.  It 
makes  shoots  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  ]oi:u|  in  one  season.  Plants  are  common  in 
the  nurseries.  8pecies  named  £  Villar^ii,  S.  purpurea  maSy  and  S.  rubra, 
sent  to  us  from  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loadiges,  are  all  the  same  as  S. 
vimin^lis. 

Culture,  ^c.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  culture  of  this  species,  or  its 
varieties ;  but,  as  it  is  a  vigorous  grower,  those  who  enltivate  it  m  quantities 
for  basket*making  or  hoops  generally  plant  it  in  the  best  soil,  intersected  by 
watercourses,  so  that  the  roots  may  always  have  that  element  within  their 
reach.  Accounts  of  the  formation,  management,  and  profit  attending  osier 
plantations  will  be  found  in  the  Bath  JgricnUural  Sodet^s  Papert,  voL  xri. 
p.  129.  s  ^Tnumtctiotu  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vob.  19, 20.  22,  23^  and  24. :  but, 
after  our  general  directions  for  ttie  culture  and  management  of  basket  and 
hoop  willows  (p.  1467.),  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  fiirther  details. 

A  T  76.  S.  STiPULA^u  Smiikn     The  stipuled,   or  attriclecUeaved,  Oner,  or 

Willow. 

SniUi  FL  Brit.|Kl069.s  WilU.  Sp.  PL,  i.  p. 708.;  Koch  de  SaL  Eunm.  Comn., 


iii».s  Smith  Eng.  BoL,  1 1S14. ;  Eng.  Flora, 4  p. Saa ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  SL,  p. 4fiO.  j  fhckayFl. 

Ifibcni.,  pt  1.  p.  f4a 
nr  8e9e$.   fioUi  an  dcacribed  in  Bwg.  flomit  and  tMCh  are  Sgared  in  Emg.  JSaL,  and  both  In  SaL 

W6b. 
nmgrvriH^    Ekig.Bot,tm4.;  8aL  Wob.,iaaL;andA-138LinpLiaHL 

Spec.  Char.,  4*0.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  slightly  wavy,  obscurely  crenate ; 
soft  and  neariy  naked  above,  white  and  downv  beneath.  Stipules  half- 
heart-shaped,  stalked,  very  large.  Gland  cylinaricaL  Ovaiy  ovate,  nearly 
sessile,  as  wc^  as  the  Imear  undivided  stigmas.  {Smith  E.  P.)  A  native 
of  England,  in  osier  holts,  hedges,  and  woods ;  and  flowering  in  ISatdk. 
**  Twigs  upright,  tall,  soft  and  downy,  of  a  pale  reddish  brown,  brittle,  and 
of  little  or  no  use  as  an  osier.  Leaves  almost  upright,  numeeoufy  about 
a  span  long,  sharp-pointed,  unequally  and  slightly  crenate,  ^teca,  even, 
and  soft;  &ough  hardly  downy  above,  finely  downy  and  whitish  beneath, 
with  a  neark  smooth,  reddish,  or  pale  midrib,  and  remarkably  downy,  or, 
as  it  were,  ninijed,  veins.  Footstalks  stout,  ^  in.  or  )  in.  long.'*  {Smth.) 
**  Allied  to  S.  viminAlis  in  fiuctification  ;  diming  in  its  laiger  and  coarser 
leaves,  less  white  ben^th ;  and  in  their  large*  very  remarkable  st^iniea.*' 
{Hook.  Br.FL)  **  It  is  not  worthy  of  cultivation  for  any  eoooomical  purpose : 
yet  it  was  sent  several  times  to  the  late  Mr.  Soimby  to  draw,  as  tbe 
true  S.  viminalis,  the  valuable  qualities  of  which  every  body  knows.*'  {SmOk 
E.  F.)    Common  in  the  nurseries. 

Y  77.  S.  SurruTA^'NA  WiUd.     Smith's  Willow^  or  the  sUiy^eaved  Osier. 

Umi^etUitm.    WilkL  Etetin..  IQOfl ;  Smldi  Bog.  FL,  4. p.£». ;  Fotbea  in  SaL  Wob.,  Nol  IS^m 
tu  aa  rdalfla  to  tbe  female)  HodL  Br.  Fl.,cd.  l,  p.  4flO.  i  Mackay  FL  Hibcrn..  pt.  \,  p.  iSU. 
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S*  moUlMiina  SmMh  ft  Brli.,  pi  107a.» czdiitivciy  of  tb«  tiwatsmm,  Bm.  JM^  t.  I509L. 
IUa*9  Ctfclo.  {  S.  acuiDin&U,  with  narroircr  leavei,  Koch  Comm^  t>.  31.  ^  &  acuuuAia  &  Lktdi. 

TktScrea.    Tb«  Ibmale  U  dennrited  in  i?M  A,  «Ni  llgufed  in  £tf.  All  Mid  S«t  IToft. 
F.ngrmm^i.    Eng.  JSot.  1. 1509.  {  S«L  WoU,  No.  13«.,  U)«  fenute ;  #Dd  a«r Ji^.  IS4  io  p.  1629. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc^  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  sligbtlj^  w&vy ,  niiiitttelj  toothed ; 
soft  and  downy  above,  but  the  dotvn  Bcarce^  visible;  whitiflb  and  tilky 
beneath.  Stipules  long,  narrow.  Catkins  ovate.  Gernen  stalked.  Style 
shorter  than  the  linear  deeply  divided  stigmas.  {Srnih  Eng.  FL)  *'  In  my 
specimens  the  ovaries  and  bracteas  are  remarkably  sha^."  {Hook  in  i?r.  FL, 
ea.  2.)  A  nativ^  of  l^ngland,  in  meadows  and  osier  grounds;  common 
in  the  woods  ik  the  neighbourhood  of  Wobum ;  and  flowering  in  March 
and  April.  **  Branches  erect,  wand-like,  roimd,  long,  slenaer,  reddish, 
leaAr,  smooth,  finely  downy  and  soft  when  young;  bnttle,  and  unfit  for 
basketwork.  Leaves  on  shortish  downy  footstalks,  lanceolate,  3  in.  or  4  in. 
long,  tapering  to  a  point;  the  margin  wavy,  or  sli^tly  crenated,  with 
minute  teeth  here  and  there,  especially  towards  the  point;  the  upper  side 
green,  delicately  soft  to  the  touch,  with  extremely  minute,  almost  m visible, 
close,^  silky  down ;  under  side  paler,  whitish,  denselv  silk  v,  and  likewise 
peculiarly  soft;  the  midrib  and  slender  veins  reddish,  ratner  less  downv. 
Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves,  numerous,  small.*'  (^Smith.)  S,  Smith- 
idna  is  without  merit  in  the  economical  application  of  its  rods.  (I<L^ 
There  are  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey,  at  Henfield,  and  at  the  Goldworth 
Arboretum :  also,  under  the  name  of  S.  mollissima,  at  Messrs.*Loddige8*s. 

t  78.  &  Moixi'ssiMA  Ehrh,    The  sohest-iuifaced  Willow,  or  Omer. 

Uiuhficaim^    Ehrh.  Beitr..  6.  in  101.;  Willd.  8p.  PL,  A  11.707.  {  Wahlcnbi  FL  Cwpat,  piSn.; 

?  ffiiyn«  AbbiM.,  p^  SiSS. :  Koeb  Comn.,  p.  S8. 
Av-roMyme.    S,  pObeni  Koch  apud  BomUngiafuen  Fl,  Monaster. 
The  ScMtB.    The  tanale  is  demited  in  tiw  specific  ch«nctcr.    Koch  bas  noted  tb«t  be  bad  not  Men 

the  male. 
M»grm9img.    f  Hayne  Abbild.,  1 195.,  the  fbmala 

Spec  Cki^.,  ^.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  repaadW  toothed  with  distant  mhiiite  teeth  ;  when 
youqg,  having  the  under  surface  finely  tomentose.  Supulet  ovatc^  acuta  Catkins  sessile,  or  upon 
a  short  twl^let  seeming  a  peduncle,  and  bearing  small  lesTes  at  the  base  ot  the  catkin.  Capsule 
ovateiy  eoniGal,:tomen^Me,  sessile  Gland  reaching  higher  than  the  base  of  the  ovary.  Style  elon. 
gated.  Stigmas  linear,  bifid,  reaching  as  high  as  the  hairs  of  the  bracteas.  (Koeh.)  It  is  easily 
distingutshed  flrom  5,  viminiiis  by  the  down  of  the  loaves  being  .Aner^vellowi^,  and  notsMnlng ; 
the  fiowers  more  loosely  disposed  in  the  catkin ;  the  bracteas  of  a  yellowish  rusty  colour,  and  by 
their  hairs  being  of  a  dull  white,  and  of  the  length  of  the  stigmas.  In  S.  vlminius  the  Inives  are 
whita^  and  silky  beneath  ;  the  bracteas  of  a  very  dark  brown,  and  have  silvery  hain ;  and  the  stig. 
mas  are  undivided,  and  extend  beyond  the  hairs  of  the  bracteas.  5.  mollissima  grows  wild  upon 
banks  of  riven,  and  contiguously  to  water,  in  the  north  of  Geimany,  in  Silesia,  and  in  Uienortb  of 
Hungary.  iXoek.)    A  native  of  Germany. 

A  ?  t  79.  S.  holosbri'gaa  Hook.,  fWUld.    The  Telrety,  or  "  9qfU*kaggy^ 

Jlowered,^^  Willow,  or  Oner, 

UtmMe^km.  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ad.  S.,  p.  48L  ;  Bhiff.  and  Flng.  Fl.  Genn.,  S.  p.  5fiS.  (Ami*.)  ;  ?  WlHd. 
a^Pl.,  4.  p.  706.  {Hook,)  i  ?  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  S53. ;  f  Smith  in  fiecs's  Cyclop,  No.  1S7.  {  ?  Koch 
CoBim.,  p.  9A 

S.  Smithaisa  rugbsa,  quoted  aa  a  name  extant  by  Fotdei  in  Sak  IFeft.,  Mo.  tM. :  f  S. 


acuminita,  the  var.  nymtioned  by  Smith  !n  Eng.  It,  4.  ik  228. ;  S.  acumiokta  var.  riigdsa  SmitM 

3tSS.,  and  prdbAly  5.  rikbra  of  WaUterU  Buag»,  pi  44S.  (Botrer  in  a  letter.)   I  befleve  that  tbe 

welvet  oeier  is  $.  Jiotoserlcea  Wilid. 
The  Se^es.    The  male  is  figured  in  Sal.  fVob  ;  tbe  female  is  described  In  the  Specific  Character,  ^c. 
Bagnuingt.    flayne  AtaMn.,  1. 1961  (the  sex  is  the  male) ;  Sal  Wob.,  No.  19k,  in  which  the  male 

cMkio  only  i»  AguM^ 

Spec,  Gkar,,  ^.  Leases  lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated ;  gliibrous  abore ; 
pale,  downy,  and  strongly  veined  beneath.  Catkins  eylmdncal.  Ovaries 
iCalked,  densely  clothed  with  silky  wool.  Stiemas  ovate,  sessile.  Bracteas 
very  shaggy*  black.  (^Hoak.  Br.  FL)  Wild  aboot  Lewes,  Sussex.  Mr. 
Btfrrer  thanks  tiMH  this  is  probably  allied  to  tbe  S.  holosericea  iVi/id.,  and 
diadngulshcs'it  from  S.  acuttiinita  Smiih  by  its  sessUepale-cololired  stigmas, 
and  leaves  greener  and  more  rugose  above,  and  more  strongly  veined  beneath. 
(/M.)  &  boloseHoea  WUid.  is  noticed  by  Smith  (Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  2dO.),  as 
a  native  of  Ckmian^,  not  so  of  Britain.  It  is  recorded  in  tbe  Hortm  Bru 
ianmcui,  as  introduced  into  Britain  in  1822.  Smith  has  remarked,  besides, 
that  be  believes  a  kind  of  osier,  called  the  velvet  osier,  to  be  identical 
with  S.  holoserfcea  WUid.,  and  that  the  velvet  osier  is  much  valued  for 
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some  kinds  of  wickerwork.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield,  and  at  Mesos. 

Loddiges's. 

•  ?  T  80.  5*.  MiCBEhiA^NA  Forbes.    Michel's  Willow. 

Idtn^fieaUom,    Fortm  in  SaL  IVob.,  Na  1S5. 

Svnom^ma.    ?  S.  bokMerfcea  WOU,,  4.  p.  706.  {FIfrbai) :  ?  8.  holoierteea  Tar.  ( Jbmer  in  a  letter.) 

Tke  Seges.    Tlie  male  plant  it  Ogured  and  deacribed  in  Sal.  Wob.    Mr.  Forbei  bad  not  mm.  tbc 

flowers  oftbe  female. 
Engra9(ng$.    SaL  Wob.,  1. 136. ;  and  >l^.  13&  in  pi  lflS9L 

Spec.  Char, f^c.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed;  flat  and YiHoas 
above;  greyish,  downy,  and  reticulated  beneath.  St^ules  ovate,  acute, 
serrated.  Filaments  long,  yellowish.  Andiers  yellow.  Bnictea  elliptical, 
hairy.  (Sal,  fVob,,  p.  269.)  Flowering  in  April.  This  plant  grows  to  the 
height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.,  although  it  has  not  been  cultivated  above  four 
years.  The  branches  of  the  preceding  year  are  of  a  dark  brownish  green 
colour,  and  somewhat  villous ;  those  of  the  present  year's  growth  more  of 
a  yellowish  brown,  and  densely  covered  with  a  fine  pubescence.'  Leaves 
from  3  in.  to  4  in.  Jong,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate  when  fully  grown ; 
flat,  villous,  and  ultimately  shining  above;  reticulated,  greyish,  soft  and 
downy  beneath ;  upper  leaves  denticulated  with  small  glandular  teeth, 
entire  towards  the  iMise ;  lower  leaves  auite  entire,  gradually  smaller.  Foot- 
stflJks  about  ^  in.  long,  downy,  pale  yellow.  CadLms  of  the  male  copious, 
nearly  sessile,  appearing  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  Mr.  Forbes 
doubts  whether  tnis  may  not  be  the  S.  holoserf cea  of  Willdenow ;  but  he 
retains  the  name  of  S,  Bilichelidna,  which  he  received  with  the  plant  from 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  till  he  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
catkins  of  the  female,  so  as  to  aid  him  in  coming  to  a  decision.  There  are 
plants  at  Wobum. 

t  81.  5.  FERRUGi^NBA  Andenofi,    The  ferruginous-Zfoim/ iSo^ur,  or 

Willow. 

Jdent^ficaUtm.    AnderMm  Ma  ;  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  18&  ;  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  S66S. ; 

Hook.  Br  FL,  ed.  &,  p.  fSn. 
The  Sexes.    Bocb  fexea  are  deicribed  and  figured  in  Sng.  BaL  SappL :  the  flsmale  ii  deacribed  and 

figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 
Engraehigs,    SaL  Wobi,  Na  198, ;  En^  Bot  Soppl.,  1 9665. ;  and  our  ^y.  I£&  in  pi  iaS7. 

Spec,  Char.f  S^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  having  at  the  edge  wavy  crenatures  and 
small  teeth  ;  hairy  with  minute  hairs  on  both  surfi^es,  paler  on  tha  under 
one ;  thin  in  substance.  Stipules  small,  half-ovate.  Bracteas  oblong-lanceo- 
late. Ovary  silky,  stalked.  Style  about  as  lone  as  the  oblong  stigmas. 
{Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot,  SuppL)  The  late  Mr.  O.  Anderson.- who  distinguished 
and  named  the  species,  discovered  it  near  Carlisle,  in  1809 ;  and  found  it 
afterwards  in  Fifeshire  and  other  counties  of  Scotland;  and  by  the  Thames, 
near  Windsor,  Reading,  &c.  The  female  has  been  observed,  alsd,  near 
Nuthurst,  Sussex.  (Id,)  The  following  description  is  taken  from  that 
given  by  Mr.  Forbes  in  Sal,  Wob, : — *  A  bushy  shrub  or  low  tree ;  flowering 
in  April,  and  growing,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  to  the  hdgfat 
of  12  ft.  or  14  ft.,  with  shortish',  green,  fuscous  branches,  round,  downy,  and 
somewhat  of  a  rusty  hue  when  young,  especially  towards  autumn ;  but  of  a 
more  pale  yellow  in  an  earlier  state.  Leaves  from  2^ in.  to  Sin.  long; 
obovate-lanceolate,  tapering  towards  the  base,  with  rather  long  oblique 
points j  flat,  villous,  and  dark  green  above;  densely  silky,  reticulated,  and 
greyish  beneath ;  lower  leaves  entire,  scarcely  1  in.  long ;  upper  ones  finely 
serrated  towards  the  apex,  or  rather  furnished  with  mstant,  minute,  glan- 
dular teeth,  entire  towards  the  base;  the  rusty  hue  also  visible  in  the 
older  leaves.  Catkins  of  the  female  from  lin.  to  l^in*  long,  appearmg 
before  the  leaves."  Mr.  Forbes  deems  this  a  kind  of  sallow ;  and  its 
rounded  tumid  buds  show  an  affinity  to  the  sallows.  Mr.  Borrer  has  placed 
it  in  the  group  Vimin^ea»  and  is  of  opinion  that  it  comes  nearest  to  5. 
Smithidmi :  he  adds,  of  the  young  leaves,  that  **  the  newly  expanded  leaves 
of  the  male  are  beautifully  tinged  with  brownish  purple,  which  is  nearljr» 
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or  in  general  quite,  wanting  in  the  female.  Their  lidet,  in  that  stage  of 
growth,  are  cloaelr  rolled  back,  a«  is  luual  in  the  group  to  which  thit 
■pedea  belongs."  (En^.  Sot.)  There  are  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey,  at 
Henfield,  and  at  ^twick :  at  the  latter  place,  one  apecimen,  seven  yeara 
planted.  iilOft.  high,  with  a  trunk  7  in.  in  diameter.  It  ii  also  in  the 
Ooldwoith  Arboretum,  and  at  Mcaara.  Loddiget's,  whence  we  ha*e  had 
IS  of  both  sexes. 


r  88.  , 


]  to  Etif.  FL,  (ltd  Bfund  In  Ei^.  Bat.  iDd  In  SaL  IM.     KoOi 

J  .  Wob.,  N0.131.T?'H^Tn»'*E^l^<-10S.i  oui  Jl(.  13»i  urf 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  lanceolat&oblong,  pointed,  wavy,  Snely 
toothed,  glaucous  and  downy  beneath.  Stipules  hali-avate,  then  liidnej- 
shaped.  Catkins  cjrlindrical.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  hairy.  Slyle  as  long 
as  the  undivided  stigmas.  (SniUk  E.  F.)  A  native  of  England,  in  wet 
grounds ;  flowering  in  AprilandHay.  Neither  Mr.  Borrer  nor  Mr.  Forbes 
has  ever  found  this  specie*  wild.  (Hook.  St.  FL,  ed.  S.)  Localities  in 
Ireland  for  it  are  stated  in  Hackay's  Flora  Hibrmica.  Smith  and  Forbes 
place  this  kind  among  the  true  sallows.  (IHd.)  In  its  upright  mode  of 
srowth,  iu  the  sha^oi  its  leaves,  and  in  its  general  habit,  it  agrees  much 
better  with  S.  vimm^s,  S.  stipuUris,  and  S.  Smithiana  than  with  any  of 
the  sallow  tribe.  At  Florence  Court,  where  I  collected  specimens  in  the 
autumn  of  1833,  it  has  become  a  tree  of  about  80  ft.  high,  although  grow- 
ing in  an  elevated  situation.  {Mackai/  in  Flora  Hibem.)  The  following  de- 
Bcriptioii  is  derived  from  Eng.  Fl.  and  Sal.  IVab,,  chiefly  from  the  former  :  — 
Generally  of  more  humble  growth  than  the  S.  c^jirea;  though  sometimes 
becoming  a  lofty  tree,  with  upright,  or  less  spreading,  branches,  which  are 
always  minutely  downy,  and  very  sofl  to  the  touch.  Leaves  of  a  totally 
diSerent  shape,  commonly  3  in.  or  4  in,  long,  end  1  in.  at  least  in  breadth ; 
eliipticlanceolate,  tapering  to  an  acute  point,  either  flat  or  somewhat 
ni^ed,  with  copious,  though  shallow  and  uneaual,  marginal  notches ;  the 
upper  side  green  and  smooth,  except  the  miorib;  under  side  paler,  and, 
in  a  young  state,  glaucous;  delicately  soft  and  downy,  with  a  prominent 
reddish  midrib  and  reiqs.  Footstalts  reddish  and  downy,  stout,  mea- 
suring full  J  in.  Catkins  of  the  female  cylindrical.  {Smiih.^  A  very  distinct 
aallow,  sooD  recognised  to  be  diflerent  from  S.  macrostipulacea  (Forha}  ' 
by  its  downy  gennen,  and  much  larger  leaves.  (Id.)  There  are  plants  at 
Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick  (where  there  is  a  var,  celled  5.  a.  alplna), 
and  also  at  Messrs.  Loddigea's.  Specimens  from  the  latter  arboretum,  also 
bearing  the  namea  of  S.  ^erpyllifblia  and  ,S^  repens,  were  S.  acuminata. 

App,   i.     Vimindles  in  the  Country,  but  riot  described. 

nitntio  ■  •ptOmei)  of  the  litui  obUlnnl  of  Ml.  Bnoki ;  but  'u  iiuy  b*  •■>  allitil 

Group  xvi,     Cinerea  Borrer. 
Treet  and  Shrub*,  uM  nunditi  doggy  Leavct,  and  thick  Cattrnt. 
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mostly  obovate,  toothed,  grejr  or  hoary,  more  or  less  wrinkled ;  very  veiny 
beneath ;  stipuled  branches  downy.    Plants  trees  or  shrubs.    The  group 
includes  the  kinds  of  willow  that  are  usnally  called  the  sallows.  (Hook, 
Br,  jF?.,  ed.  2.,  adapted.)    The  sallows  are  known   b^  their  obovate,  or 
rounded,  downy  leaves,  and  thick,  early,  silken  catkins,  with  prominent, 
yellow,  distinct  stamens,  2  to  a  flower.  (Smth  Eng.  FL,  iy.  p.  216.)     Not 
a  few  of  the  group  Nigridintes  Borrer  also  have  been  re^garded  as  sallows. 
Bfr.  Borrer,  however,  states  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  many  of  the 
species,  or  supposed  species,  of  this  group,  and  of  the  group  Nisridintes ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  them  are  placed  wrongly.  (Borrer  in 
a  letter.) 

B  83.  S,  PA^LLiDA  Forbes.    The  pale  Willow. 

UaUUeatiom.    Foriwi  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  96. 

TktSeaet.    The  female  is  dctcrtbed  aad  flpired  in  Sol.  FFoft. 

Emgragimgt,    Sal  Wob.,  Ma  96.  t  and  Jig:  96.  in  p.  16aa 

Spec,^  Ckar,^  S^c,  Leaves  lanceolate,  obovate,  acute,  serrated;  villous  and 
vdny  above ;  beneath  reticulated,  glaucous,  and  cottony.  Branches  slender, 
pale,  villous.  Stigmas  ovate,  deeply  toothed  or  cloven  at  the  base. 
Ovary  nearly  sessile,  ovate,  lanceolate,  silky.  Style  scarcely  so  long  as  the 
ovate  undivided  stigmas.  (Sal,  yKo6.,p.  191.)  A  natiye  of  Switzerland. 
Introduced  in  1623,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Stem  erect.  A  slender- 
growing  ahrub,  with  short,  palish  green,  round,  villous  branches;  those  of 
the  preceding  jrear  brownish  green,  glabrous,  and  delicately  warty.  The 
leaves  about  2  m.  long,  obovate-lanceolate,  or  often  somewhat  spathulate ; 
dull  green,  veiny,  and  lollous  on  their  upper  surface ;  glaucous,  downy,  or 
rather  covered  with  a  whitish  cottony  substance,  beneath,  and  reticulated ; 
the  midrib  and  arched  veins  prominent.  Footstalks  shortish.  Ovary  almost 
sessile.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  and  in  the  Goldworth  and  Hackney 
arboretuins. 

m  84.  S,  WiLLDBNoy /iiVii  Forbes.    Willdenow's  Willow. 

Ueni^k^ikm.    Fortai  In  SaL  Wob.,  Mo.  41. 

7%f  Seae$.    The  female  ia  dcacribed  and  figured  in  So/.  WiA. 

Bmgrwimgt.    Foibea  in  SaL  Wotx,  Ma  4L  ;  and  jUg.  41.  in  pk  1613. 

iSJpec.  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  elliptic  lanceolate,  toothed,  or  bluntly  serrated  at  the 
base  and  tip ;  the  old  leaves  elabrous  and  glaucous  beneath ;  younffones  densely 
downy.  Stipules  large,  ha&-heBrt-shaped,  toothed,  glabrous.  Branches  ^a- 
brous,  villous  when  young.  Ovary  stalked,  very  nlky,  ovate.  Style  glabrous. 
Stigmas  notched.  (iSb/.  ^o6.,  p.  81.^  Native  country  uncertaih.  Alow- 
growing  shrub,  with  brownish  brandies,  which  are  green  and  villous  when 
young.  The  catkins  appear  in  April,  and  agam  in  August.  **  A  very  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  speaes.  The  leaves  bear  a  similarity  to  those  of  the 
iiyricA  carolinSUia,  but  are  much  laiger  on  the  young  shoots.  The  S, 
ncyricoldes  ATtihienberg  (Smith  in  Reei*8  Cydo.)  is  a  yery  different  plant.*' 
(Forbes,) 

m 

m   85.  S,  PoNTBDBRA^Nii  Willd.    Pontedera's  Willow. 

UemtMeaUim.    Willd.  Spu  PI.,  4. 111661.;  SmiUi  in  Reef*f  Cjclo.,  No.  18. ;  Koch  Coaun.,p.d4. : 

FoAm  in  Ad.  Wobi.  Mo.  43.- 
ilfmnumes.    8.  pumiui  atolna  nigricans,  Ibllo  oleacino  aercato,  Pmied,  Camp.,  148,  149. ;  5.  Pon. 

Icd«r«  BcUanfi  App.  ad  Fl.  Ped.,  45. :  Vill.  IMT,  S.  p.  766. 
TV  &W9.    The  male  li  noticed  in  Keen's  q>eciflc  character ;  Uie  fenale  is  described  and  figured  in 

8aL  Wob, 
BrntfrM/^igg.    SaL  Web..  Mo,  4S. ;  our  >i;g.  ISSl. ;  and  >fg.  4S.  in  p.  161& 

^)ec.  Char,^  ifc,  Leayes  elliptical,  serrated,  acute,  glabrous ;  glaucous  beneath, 
and  obtuse  at  their  base;  the  midrib,  footstalks,  and  jroung  leaves  hairy. 
Ovary  oblong  and  downy.  (Sai,  iVob.,  p.  85.)  A  native  of  Switzerland. 
Introduced  in  1821,  and  flowering  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves, 
in  April.  It  is  described  by  Willdenow  as  a  shrub,  2  ft.  or  3ft.  high ;  but, 
in  the  Wobum  salictum,  Mr.  Forbes  has  found  it  attain  the  height  of  12ft. 
or  13ft.  in  four  years.    In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  crowded 
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among  bther  species  of  5Mix,  it  was  16  ft.  high  in  1834,  after  being  10  years 
planted.  This  species  forms  an  upright  buuiv  shrub  or  tree,  with  elliptical 
leaves ;  the  lower  ones  entire ;  the  upper  finely  serrated,  green,  and  a  little 
villous;  shining  above;  glaucous,  pubescent,  reticulated,  and  whitish  be- 
neath. There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Flitwick,  Henfield,  Goldworth,  and 
Hackney. 

S  86.  S.  MACROSTiPULA^CBA  ForbcM,    The  large-stipuled  SaUow. 

Identi/laUUm.    Foibei  in  Sal.  IVob..  No.  laO. 

T%e  ScMei.    The  female  U  detcribed  and  figund  in  Sal.  Wob. 

BftgrmiHtt.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  ISO.  i  ^ndjlg.  150.  in  p.  1687. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  somewhat  obovate,  pointed,  ser- 
rated, entire  towards  the  base;  upper  side  dull  green  and  glabrous,  glaucous 
beneath.  Stipules  very  large,  toothed,  often  cloven.  Ovary  stalked, 
ovate-subulate,  glabrous.  Stigmas  parted.  (Sal,  IVob,,  p.  259.)  A  native  of 
Switzerland.  Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  A 
rapid-growing  tree,  with  dark  green,  round,  downy  branches,  marked  with 
small  yellow  or  reddish  spots;  the  lower  branches  pendulous.  Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  3m.  or  4 in.  long,  and  IJin.  or  more  in  breadth; 
base  obtuse,  entire,  dilated  above  the  middle ;  margins  rather  distinctly 
serrated ;  the  upper  side  green  and  glabrous ;  under  side  glaucous,  with  a 
downy  midrib  and  veins.  Footstalks  reddish  and  downy,  stout,  measuring 
full }  in.  long.  Stipules  large.  Young  leaves  purplish,  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
pubescent.  Adult  ones  rather  coriaceous,  copiously  marked  beneath  with 
dark  blotches.  Gatkins  of  the  female  from  l^in.  to  2  in.  long.  There  are 
plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick,  and  also  at  Hackney. 

A  t  87.  S.  INCANB^SCENS  ?  Schl.   The  Vfhit\sh4eaved  Sallow. 

UemMemiMm,    f  SehL  ai  quoted  in  Sweet  Hort  Brit.,  ed.  1830,  p.  469.  s  Forbei  in  Sal.  Wotn,  No.  ISO. 
Tke  Seset.    The  female  is  detcribed  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 
Bngra9btg$.    Sal.  Wob.,  Mo.  ISa  ;  and  fig.  IflO.  in  p.  1625. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic,  obovate,  serrated  or  denticulated ;  greyish 
green  and  downy  above;  very  downy,  whitish,  and  reticulated  beneath. 
Stipules  rounded,  serrated.  Ovary  ovate-lanceolate,  downy.  Style  short. 
Stigmas  ovate,  entire.  {Sal.  Wob,,  p.  239.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Intro- 
duced in  1823.  Flowering  in  March,  at  which  time  the  catkins  are  nearly 
sessile ;  and  again  in  August.    A  bushy  shrub  or  tree ;  the  branches  round, 

Kubescent,  and  of  a  muddy  ^een  colour,  marked  with  a  few  yellow  spots, 
aving  the  appearance  of  being  besmeared  with  clay.  Leaves  obovate,  about 
2  in.  long,  and  a  little  more  than  1  in.  wide ;  margins  a  little  revolute ;  deeply 
denticulated ;  denticles  a  little  glandular;  the  upper  side  densely  pubescent, 
wrinkled  ;  the  midrib  ferruginous ;  beneath,  pubescent,  reticulated,  of  a 
whitish  colour,  with  prominent  arched  veins ;  midrib  pale  beneath,  and  pro- 
minent. Footstalks  shortish  and  stout,  dilated  at  the  base,  and  downy. 
Catkins  from  1  in.  to  IJ  in.  long,  appearing  before  the  expansion  of  the 
leaves,  in  March;  and  again  in  August.  ''Ill  adapted  to  any  useful 
purpose."  {Forbei.) 

A  S  88.  <Sr.  PANNo^SA  Forbes,     The  c\oth4eaved  Sallow. 

Idan(iflmtiou     Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  183. 

Tke  SrJM.    Hie  female  is  dcteribed  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

SagravtHgt.    SaL  Wob..  1 18& }  Bad  fig.  1S3.  in  p.  1686. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  serrated;  green  and  downy  above, 
myish  and  densely  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules  large,  serrated,  glaucous. 
Ovary  ovate-lanceolate,  silky,  on  a  short  footstalk.  Style  glabrous.  Stig- 
mas undivided.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  245.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Litroduc«l 
in  1824, and  flowering,  in  the  Wobum  salictum,  in  April  and  May.  A  small 
tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  14  ft.,  with  oblique  spreading  branches, 
which  are  of  a  darkish  ftiscous  colour,  and  closely  covered  with  a  short 
pubescence ;  the  young  twigs  are  of  a  ^yish  brown,  and  densely  downy. 
Leaves  from  1}  in.  to  2 in.  long, about  I  m.in  breadth ;  elliptic-obovate;  dull 
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among  bther  species  of  5Miz,  it  was  16  ft.  high  in  1834,  after  being  10  years 

Elanted.  This  species  forms  an  upright  btishv  shrub  or  tree,  with  elliptical 
Aves ;  the  lower  ones  entire;  the  upper  finely  serrated,  green,  and  a  little 
villous;  shining  above;  glaucous,  pubescent,  reticulated,  and  whitish  be- 
neath. There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Flitwick,  Henfield,  Goldworth,  and 
Hackney. 

S  86.  S.  MACROSTIPULA^CEA  Forbet,    The  large-stipuled  Sallow. 

Uenii/UMtitm.    Forties  in  Sa].  Wob..  No.  ISO. 

Tke  Sesea.    The  female  ii  dctcribc«l  and  figured  in  Sal,  Wob. 

MHgraHrngt.    Sal.  WotiL,  No.  130. ;  And^^.  laO.  in  p.l6S7. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  somewhat  obovate,  pointed,  ser- 
rated, entire  towards  the  base ;  upper  side  dull  green  and  glabrous,  glaucous 
beneath.  Stipules  very  large,  toothed,  often  cloven.  Ovary  stalked, 
ovate-subulate,  glabrous.  Stigmas  parted.  {Sal,  Wob,,  p.  259.)  A  native  of 
Switzerland.  Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  A 
rapid-growing  tree,  with  dark  green,  round,  downv  branches,  marked  with 
small  yellow  or  reddish  spots;  the  lower  branches  pendulous.  Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  3m.  or  4 in.  long,  and  l^in.  or  more  in  breadth; 
base  obtuse,  entire,  dilated  above  the  middle ;  margins  rather  distinctly 
serrated ;  the  upper  side  green  and  glabrous ;  under  side  glaucous,  with  a 
downy  midrib  and  veins.  Footstalks  reddish  and  downy,  stout,  measuring 
full  f  in.  long.  Stipules  large.  Young  leaves  purplish,  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
pubescent.  Adult  ones  rather  coriaceous,  copiously  marked  beneath  with 
dark  blotches.  Catkins  of  the  female  from  \\va,  to  2  in.  long.  There  are 
plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick,  and  also  at  Hackney. 

A  t  87.  S.  incanb'scens  ?  SchL   The  whitish-leaved  Sallow, 

IdemiHkaikm.    f  SchL  aa  quoted  in  Sweet  Hort  Brit.,  ed.  1830,  p.  469. ;  Fotbea  in  Sal.  Wobi,  No.  UD. 
Tke  ScteM.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 
Engraviags.    Sal.  Wob.,  Na  ISa  {  and  AT-  ISO.  in  p.  16S5. 

Srpec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic,  obovate,  serrated  or  denticulated ;  greyish 
green  and  downy  above ;  very  downy,  whitish,  and  reticulated  beneath. 
Stipules  rounded,  serrated.  Ovary  ovate-lanceolate,  downy.  Style  short. 
Stigmas  ovate,  entire.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  239.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Intro- 
duced in  1823.  Flowering  in  March,  at  which  time  the  catkins  are  nearly 
sessile ;  and  acain  in  August.  A  bushy  shrub  or  tree ;  the  branches  round, 
pubescent,  and  of  a  muddy  ereen  colour,  marked  with  a  few  yellow  spots, 
having  the  appearance  of  bemg  besmeared  with  clay.  Leaves  obovate,  about 
2  ui.  long,  anct  a  little  more  than  1  in.  wide ;  margins  a  little  revolute ;  deeply 
denticulated ;  denticles  a  little  glandular;  the  upper  side  densely  pubescent, 
wrinkled  ;  the  midrib  ferruginous ;  beneath,  pubescent,  reticulated,  of  a 
whitish  colour,  with  prominent  arched  veins ;  midrib  pale  beneath,  and  pro- 
minent. Footstalks  shortish  and  stout,  dilated  at  the  base,  and  downy. 
Catkins  from  1  in.  to  l^  in.  long,  appearing  before  the  expansion  of  the 
leaves,  in  March;  and  again  in  August  ''ill  adapted  to  any  useful 
purpose."  (Forbei,) 

A  S  88.  iSL  PANNo^SA  Forbes,     The  c\oth4eaved  Sallow. 

UmtUlfution.    Forbei  in  8d.  Wob.,  No.  ISS. 

Tke  SeA.    The  female  Is  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

&igra9ing».    SaL  Wob.,  1 129L ;  and^.  123.  in  p.  16S& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  serrated;  green  and  downy  above, 
myish  and  densely  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules  large,  serrated,  glaucous. 
Ovary  ovate-lanceolate,  silky,  on  a  short  footstalk.  Style  glabrous.  Stig- 
mas undivided.  {Sal.  Wob.,  p.  245.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduc^ 
in  1824, and  flowering,  in  the  Wobum  salictum,  in  April  and  May.  A  small 
tree,  growing  to  the  heieht  of  12  ft.  or  14  ft.,  with  oblique  spreading  branches, 
which  are  of  a  darkish  fuscous  colour,  and  closely  covered  with  a  short 
pubescence ;  the  young^  twigs  are  of  a  ^^h  brown,  and  densely  downy. 
Leaves  from  U in.  to  2  m.  long, about  I  m.m  breadth;  elliptic-obovate;  dull 
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green  and  downv  on  Iheir  upper  sur&ce ;  greyiflh,  densely  prfksoeai,  and ' 
depticulated  ynm  promineat  afolKki  veins  beneath ;  the  small  ones  nearly 
corered  with  pubescence ;  the  margms  serrated,  entire  towards  the  base ; 
tip  oblique.  Ma^y  of  the  leaves  are  €>pposite  or  nearly  so,  and  alternate, 
on  the  same  branch.  Footstalks  stout.  Catkins  about  1  iii«  1od|^  There 
are  plants  at  Wobum,  Flitwick,  Henfield,  and  Hackney. 

?  Variety^  Mr.  Forbes  received  a  kind  of  iSalix,  undo*  the  name  of  S. 
m6Uis,  wHch,  as  compared  with  S,  pann6sa,  had  its  leaf,  catkin,  ovary,  and 
bractea  larger ;  and  the  caddns  often  recurved,  and  devoid  of  floral  leaves. 
Mr.  Forbes  expresses  himself  doubtful  whether  it  is  sufficiently  distinct 
from  S,  paanosa  to-  constitute  a  distinct  species. 

m  89.  S.  MUTA^Bius  Forbes,    The  chaoigeahle  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

IdemHflaUiOn.    Fortwt  in  SiU.  Wob.,  No.  100.  * 

The  8e9a.    The  female  to  described  in  Sal,  Wob. 

Spec.  Cht^^  4'<-  l4eaf  ea  elliptic,  remotely  serrated ;  dull  green  and  pubescent 
above;  pale  glaucous  and  hairy  beneath*  Stipules  rounded,  sernted,  and 
minute.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate-lanceolate,  silky.  Style  somewhat  elon- 
gated and  stout.  Stigmas  cloven.  It  bears  an  affinity  to  S.  pannosa  in  cat- 
kins and  mode  of  growth.  {SaL  fVob.,  p.  288.)  A  native  of  Switzerland. 
Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and  flowering  in  March  and  ApriL  Branches  densely 
downy,  copiously  beset  with  somewhat  elliptical  leaves,  which  are  of  a  dull 
green  colour  above,  pale  and  hairy  beneath,  with  nrominent  veins,  the  sub- 
divisions  of  which  form  a  rectangular  network ;  tocir  substance  is  rather 
of  a  thm  cradding  texture ;  the  young  leaves  are  very  hairy  in  their  earliest 
state.    There  are  plants  at  Woburn  and  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

1  90,  S.  ciNB^EEA  Z/.    The  grey  Sallow,  or  ash-coloured  Willow. 

IdaUificaikm.  lin.  Sp.  Fl.,  1M9. ;  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  a  690.,  exclntively  of  the  cyn.  ofYHlan; 
Smith  in  Reet*s  Cydo.,No.  9#.,  where  Smith  nu  remaned  that  Wllldenow'f  detcripCton  dlaacreM, 
in  aomepointa,  with  fata  plant  x  Smith  Eng.  BoC.,  1. 1897. ;  £n«.  FL,  4.  p.  SIS.  j  Forbet  In  Sal  Wob., 
No.  1S5.;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  1 1  Mackay  Fl.  Hibem.,  pt  1.  p.SSO. 

Sifmmsfmet.  S.  oindrca  var.  Koek  Oamm,,  p.  36.  The  roUowing  Information  U  derired  tuna.  Mr. 
Borrer.  Smith  haa  erroncouilf  cited,  in  hu  Fl.  Sr.,  p.  1063.,  the  S.  daphnSldea  FiUan  aa  a  «yno- 
nyme  of  S.  cindrea  SnUtk  ;  and  thia  baa  led  Koch  (Gmmi.,  p.  iS.)  to  cite  S.  cindrea  SmiUk  at  a 
aynonyme  of  S.  4fephndlde«  FiUars. 

The  Sem€$.    Beth  MKea  are  figured  In  8aL  WtA.    The  male  la  ftfured  Is  Enm.  Boi. 

Bngra9iftg9>    Eng.  Bot.,  1 1897. }  SaL  Wob.,  No.  Ii25. ;  waM- 1^399.;  and;%.  US.  fai  p.  lOl 

Sptsc,  Ckar,p  4^c    Stem  erect.    Lower  leaves  entire ;  upper  serrated,  obovate- 
lanceolate ;  glauoous,  downy,  and  reticulated  with  veins  beneath.    Stipules 
half-heart^haped,  serrated.     Ovary  silky;  its  staik  half  as  long  as  the 
lanceobte  bracteas.  (SntUk  Eng,  FL)    A  native,  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  moist  woods ;  and 
flowering,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in 
April,  and  again  in  September.    The  following  descri^ 
tion  is  taken  from  the  more  detailed  one  of  Smith  in  his 
EngSth  Flarai-^*"  A  tree,  20ft.  or  90ft.  high,  if  left  to 
its  natural  growth ;  but  in  hedges  or  thickets  it  is  more 
dwarf  and  bushy.    It  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  conunon  willows,  by  its  rusty  glittering  hue,  which 
lies  more,  perhaps,  in  the  fine  veins  of  its  leaves,  than  in 
the  pubescence  sprinkled  over  them,  which  consists  of 
minute,  prominent,  shining  hairs,  totally  unlike  the  de- 
pressed silkiness  of  the  species  of  the  groups  01a6cas, 
Fuscce,  and  i^osmarinifoliss.    The  rusty  colour,  indeed, 
increases  after  the  specimens  have  been  long  dried,  but      ^^^ 
is  visible  in  some  degree  in  the  growing  plant,  especially  towards  the 
autumn.      The  branches  are  glabrous,  radish  brown,  and  crooked ;  and 
the  voune  ones  are  slender,  spreading,  and,  in  an  early  state,  downy.    On 
the  leafy  branches  of  the  year  the  lower  leaver  are  nearly  or  quite  entire, 
I  in.  or  IJin.  long,  obovate,  with  a  short  oblique  poin^  on  shortish  slen- 
der footstalks,  winiout  stipules ;  the  upper  ones  twice  as  large,  varidusly 
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aerrafeed,  with  haiMeart-shaped  stipules,  strongly  serrated,-  or  toothed,  Tari- 
OU8  in  size,  but  never  very  large."  Acconling  to  Smith,  S.  cindrea  is  the  least 
useful  of  the  sallows ;  but  its  branches,  when  two  years  old,  are  used  for 
bands  and  coarse  wickerwork.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Flitwicfc,  and 
in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

VwitHts,  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species,  one  of  which  has  va- 
riegated leaves;  and,  as  this  is  a  rare  character  among  willows,  it  merits  a 
distinct  notice.  Snrith,  in  his  EngRsh  Flora,  iv.  p.  216.,  notices  having  re- 
ceived a  specimen  of  such  a  variety  from  Germany.  Mr.  Forbes  has  since 
found  two  plants  with  slightly  variegated  leaves,  growing  in  the  Woburn 
plantations.  He  has  figured  some  of  these  leaves,  from  which  it  appears 
that  they  are  blotched  with  small  yellow  blotches.  Koch  has  referred  to  S. 
cindrea  L^  as  varieties,  S.  cin^rea  Simth^  S.  aquatica  Smith,  and  i^.  oleifblia 
Sndtk. 

S  01.  S.  AQOA^TiCA  Smith.    The  Water  Sailow,  or  Willow. 

Mdemti^UaUim.     Smith  FL  Br.,  p.  106S. :  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  701.  j  f  H«yne  Abbild.,  n.  «&  ;  SmUh 

Eng.  Bot,  1 1437. ;  In  Rees'a  Cyclo..  No.  118. ;  Eng.  fl..  C  p.  818.  j  Forbes  In  fiftL  Wob.,  Mo.  1S7. ; 

Hook.lBr.  Fl.,  ed.  3. ;  Mackaj's  Fl.  HIbern.,  pt.  1.  p.  250. 
3mmom0mte.    S.  cin^rM  rnt.  Koch  Camm.,  p.  36. 
TTkeSeacM.    BoUi  aexes  are  aguied  in  j^  fFo*.,aiuiiQ  Avw  lairiM.,  if  Ibe  kind  Uldtatical:  the 

ftnwle  if  flgvred  in  Eng.  BoL 
Smgrmimgg,    ?  Harne  AbbUd.,  1. 191. )  Ebg.  Bofc.,  1 1487. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  127. ;  and  oar  fig.  1S7. 

in  p^  107. 

Spec.  Char.^  ijrc.  Stem  and  branches  erect.  Leaves  slightly  sernted,  ohovate- 
eUiptieal,  minutdy  downy,  flat,  rather  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  rounded, 
toothed.  Ovary  silky,  stalked.  Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  {Smith  Eng^  Ft,) 
A  native  of  England,  in  wet  hedgerows,  swampy  places,  &<:. ;  and  iowerine  in 
ApriL  Most  of  the  following  particulars  are  derived  from  Smith's  description 
given  in  his  BngUah  Flora :  —  Stem  generally  bushy,  rarely  forming  a  tree. 
Branches  numerous,  upright ;  the  youqg  ones  slender,  hoary,  or  finely  downy, 
leafy  throu^out, often  angular.  Leaves  on  rather  slender  downy  footstalks, 
elliptic-oblong,  acute,  about  8  in.  in  length,  flat,  not  wavy,  though  serrated 
about  the  middle  and  towards  the  extremity,  narrowest  at  the  base ;  the  lower 
ones  on  each  branch  gradually  smaller,  quite  entire,  obovatc^  rounded 
fuid  obtuse;  the  lowest  of  all  not  J  in.  Vm^  all  sofl  and  pliant,  of  a  dufl 
grmah  green,  reticulated  with  minute  veins ;  not  rugged,  but  even,  and  fi- 
naUv  glabrous  on  the  upper  side;  ghiucous  and  minute^  downy  underneath. 
Cwlbns  appearing  before  the  leaves.  A  perfectly  distinct  kind  from  S, 
cinerea  and  ;Sr.  oleifi51ia;  being  without  the  rusty  hue  of  these  species  upon 
the  leaves,  which  are  also  much  broader,  and  of  a  thinner  texture.  The 
branches,  or  twigs,  are  very  brittle,  and  not  adapted  to  any  economical  pur- 
pose, except  that,  perhaps,  of  being  used  for  fire-wood. 

2  92.  S,  OLEiFoYiA  Smith,    The  Oliv^leaved  Willow,  or  SaUow. 

Jdeml^fletUoit.  Smith  FL  Br.,  p.  1065. ;  Wllld.  Spi  PL,  4.  pi  7Qi  ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  L 1409L :  Reef*a 
Cjrcla,  Na  lift  s  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.2ia ;  Forbei  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Ko.  126. i  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,ed.  S. ;  Mackay 
Fl.  Hibem.. pC  L  p.251. 

Smmorngme.    8.  dn^rea  var.  Ksek  Comm.,  a  36. 

n»  Amm.    Bolb  m%m  an  Ogured  In  SaL  Wot. :  th.emale  it  figuivd  in  Eim.  Iht. 

Ea^atk^a,    Eng.  Bot,  1 14&. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  IS6. ;  and^.  196l  in  p.lSs. 

Spec,  Char.^  ic  Stem  erect.  Branches  straight  and  spreading.  Leaves  obo- 
vate-lanceoliite,  flat,  rather  rigid,  minutely  toothed,  acute,  glaucous,  reticu- 
lated, and  finely  hairy  beneatn.  Stipules  small,  notched,  and  rounded.  Cat- 
kins oval,  aearly  half  as  broad  as  long.  (Smith  E,  F,)  A  native  of  England, 
in  wet  hedgerows ;  and  flowering,  in  me  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abl^,  in 
Blarch,  ami  again  in  August.  The  following  particulars  are  derived  from 
Eng.  Ft.  and  Sal.  Wob.,  chiefly  from  the  former.  Truly  arboreous;  and,  if 
allowed  to  grow,  becoming  as  tall  as  a  common  crab  tree,  though  not  of  80 
stout  a  habit  as  S.  (Aprea,  except  as  regards  the  catkins.  The  branches 
are  rounded,  and,  whelk  young,  somewhat  angular,  brown,  more  or  less  hoary 
with  short  down,  very  soft  to  the  touch.  The  leaves  spread  but  moderatel;^-, 
and  are  firom  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  length,  and  1  in.,  at  most,  in  breadth,  elliptic- 
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lanceolate,  taptting  at  each  end,  and  somewhat  obovate,  acute,  not  poioted ; 
at  first  sight,  seeming  entire  or  minutely  serrated ;  but  they  are  more  gene- 
rally bordered  with  glandular  teeth :  the  upper  side  is  green,  flat,  even,  ob- 
scurely hoary  rather  than  downy ;  under  side  paler,  sightly  glaucous,  widi 
copious,  orominent,  reticulated,  minutely  hairy  veins,  acquiring  bv  time  a 
portion  ot  the  rusty  hue  of  S,  cin^ea.  Their  substance  is  firm  rather  than 
coriaceous ;  and  in  the  earliest  state  they  are  densely  downy.  Footstalks 
rather  short  and  downy.  Catkins  remarkably  large,  appearing  before  the 
leaves ;  and  that  of  the  female  about  2  in.  long  when  at  maturity.  Distinguished 
from  S,  cinerea  and  S.  aqu&tica  by  the  coriaceous  texture  of  its  leaves, 
which  very  much  resemble  those  of  (^uercus  Plex,  When  cut  down,  the 
plant  produces  tough  twigs,  that  are  adapted  for  baskets  or  wickerwork. 
The  two-years-old  shoots  may  also  be  used  with  advantage  for  making 
wattled  hurdles,  crates,  &>c. ;  but  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  i^.  cinerea. 
There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Flitwick,  and  Goldworth. 

1  93.  S,  GBMiNA^TA  Forbet.    The  twin-catkin  SaUow,  or  Willow. 

IdenMcaHon.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  189. 

T%e  Sexa.    The  male  is  dcMrlbed  and  figured  In  SaL  Wot, 

Emgrtubigi.    Sal.  Wob.,  Na  1S9. ;  and  jSjg.  129.  in  p.  1G27. 

Spec.  Char^  S^c,  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  serrated ;  deep  preen,  shming, 
and  veiny  above;  reticulated,  hairy,  and  paler  beneath.  Stipules  roundcxi 
and  toothed.  Branches  brownish,  downy  when  young.  Catkms  larse,  often 
two  or  three  bursting  forth  from  the  same  bud.  Anthers  yellow.  jBractea 
obovate  and  hairy.  {Sal.  Wob.^  p.  257.)  Native  country  not  stated :  perhaps 
it  is  Britain ;  for  Mr.  Forbes  received  the  kind  from  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  under 
the  name  of  S.  cinerea ;  and  a  specimen  of  the  same  kind  has  subsequently 
been  observed  in  the  Smithian  herbarium.  Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and 
flowering  in  March.  This  appears  a  rapid-growing  tree,  producing  long, 
round,  brown,  brittle  branches,  downy  only  when  young,  and  distantly 
mark^  with  yellow  spots.  The  upper  leaves  are  above  3  in.  long,  with 
sharp  points,  serrated,  and  of  an  ovate-lanceolate  shape;  the  lower  obo- 
vate, with  short  oblique  points,  and  rather  more  than  1  in.  broad  above  the 
middle;  entire,  glabrous,  and  shining  on  their  upper  surface,  except  while 
young,  when  they  are  hairy  on  both  sides ;  beneath,  copiously  besprinkled 
with  minute,  depressed,  shining  hairs,  and  very  disdnctly  reticulated  with 
prominent  arched  veins  in  eveiy  stage  of  growth.  Footstalks  downy,  dilated 
at  the  base,  somewhat  decurrent  and  brown  on  their  upper  side.  Catkins 
of  the  male  about  1  in.  long.  Distinguished  from  S.  cm^rea  by  its  loi^ 
narrow  leaves ;  large,  obtuse,  twin  catkins ;  and  obovate,  large,  rounded 
bracteas.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield. 

m  94.  S.  CRi'sPA  Forbet.    The  cnspJeaved  Willow. 

IdemMeaikm.    Forbei  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  42. 

1%e  8e*ei,    The  male  it  dctcribed  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

EHgravhigs.    Sal.  Wob.,  Ko.  42.  j  and  >^.  4£  in  p.  Ifiia 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  crisped,  wavy ;  glabrous  above ;  dau- 
cous,  reticulated,  and  slightly  hairy  when  young,  beneath.  Stipules  hal^ 
heart-sh^ed,  deciduous.  Branches  pale  men.  Catkins  small,  rounded. 
Anthers  red  before  they  burst,  afterwar£  yellow.  Gland  bifid  or  trifid, 
reddish.  Bractea  obovate,  fringed.  {Sal.  IVoi.,  p.  83.)  Native  country  un- 
certain. A  low-growing  shrub,  with  round,  glabrous  pale  green  branches, 
which  are  villous  only  at  their  extremities  when  young,  'fiie  catkins  are 
small,  and  burst  forth  before  the  leaves,  in  March ;  amongst  the  earliest^ 
flowering  of  the  species.  The  plant  flowers  again,  a  second  time,  in 
August. 

•  95.  S.  AURi*TA  L.    The  roufuf-eared,  or  iraiSng,  SaUow,  or  WiUow. 

/dMAtaMM.  Lin.  tow  PL,  2.  p.  144& ;  HoAn.  SaL,  1.  SO.  t.  A£  I.S.,  t  92.  f.  L  ;  WlthL  Sf.  PL,  A 
aTwi  i  Haroe  AbUfiL,  p.  946i ;  Koch  Comm^  p. SBl  ;  Smith  Lia  FL  Lapp.,  908.  t.  &  Cjr &  fiif. 
Sot,  1 1487. 1  BMi*f  C^,  Na  117. ;  En^  Fl.A  p.  91«. ;  Fofhea  in  SaL  Wob^,  MalM. ;  Hook.  Br. 
Fl ,  ed.  A  i  Mackay  FL  Hibem.,  pt  L  p.  iSl. 
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Sipumme.   S.  iiUgiodM  WOU.  Emmm.,  1007.  iSmHk  and  KoeA) ;  the  traiUng  Sallow,  ao  caUed  in 

Tke  Sete$.    Both  lezct  art  deicribed  in  Emg,  FL,  and  figured  In  Bfig.  Btt.,  in  SaL  Wbb.,  and  In 
Ha^meAhbOd.  -Tt       .  -o  -■  i  • 

fiyravrnm.     Hofltai.  Sal^  1. 1  4.  f.  1.,  2.  t  22.  f.  1. ;  Smith  lin.  FL  Lapa,  t  8.  £  v ;  Hayne  Abbild.. 
1 18a  ri^  Bot,  1 1487.  i  SaL  Wobi,  Na  1S4. ;  and  our  Ar.  124.  in  p.  lGe& 

^^.  CAor.,  Sfc,  Branches  traUing.  Leaves  somewhat  serrated,  convex,  obo- 
TBte,  obtuse,  with  a  small  hooked  point;  hairy,  and  reticulated  with  veins,  on 
both  sides.  Stipules  roundish,  convex,  toothed.  Ovary  silky,  stalked. 
Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  {Smith  Eng,  FL)  A  native  of  England,  in  moist 
woods  and  thickets ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Stem  bushy,  usually  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  hi^.  **  Branches  spreading,  or  trailing,  either  amongst  other  bushes, 
or  on  the  ground,  to  a  great  extent.  Leaves  various  in  size,  on  short,  stout, 
downy  footstalks,  obovate,  generally  1  in.  or  2  in.  long,  more  or  less  con- 
tracted towards  the  base,  though  sometimes  rounded,  or  nearly  ovate  in 
that  part :  their  termination  is  often  remarkably  obtuse  or  abrupt,  with  a 
broad,  short,  recurved,  hooked,  or  oblique  point;  both  sides  hairy,  and  very 
rugged ;  the  upper  side  dark  green,  wrinkled  like  a  cabbage  leaf;  under  side 
paler,  rather  gmucous."  (Smith  Eng.  FL)  "  The  leaves  occasionally 
form  permanent  rosaceous  tufts  like  those  of  S.  ITelix."  (Ibid.)  There 
are  male  and  female  plants  both  at  Wobum  Abbey  and  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's 
arboretum ;  and  from  the  latter  we  have  received  a  specimen  of  S.  amb^ua, 
which  seems  to  be  i^.  aurita. 

Varieties.  Koch  and  Smith  have  referred  the  S.  uliginosa  Willd.  and  S.  aurita 
WWd.  to  the  S,  aurita  L. ;  and  Koch  has  thus  contradistinguished  the  two 
former  :  — 5.  uligindsa  H^i^.  Taller.  Leaves  obovate.  S.  Burlia  WiUd. 
Dwarfer.  Leaves  roundish  obovate,  smaller  by  half.  Mr.  Forbes  has  noticed 
that  a  variety  was  growine  in  the  Woburn  plantations  which  was  about  1  ft. 
or  1  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  had  its  leaves  truly  obovate.  Koch  has  deemed  the 
5.  cladost^ma  Hayne  Dendr.  Fl.,  p.  191.  and  fig.  B,  c,  a  singular  variety  of 
S.  aurita,  and  characterised  it  as  having  2, 3,  or  4  stamens  to  a  flower,  and 
these  with  their  filaments  connate  to  beyond  the  middle.  We  have  a  spe- 
cimen obtained  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  under  the  name  of  S.  aurita  micro- 
ph^lla,  whose  leaves  are  oblong,  and  do  not  look  of  the  affinity  of  S.  aurita. 
Smith  judged  (Fior.  Brit,  and  Eng.  FL)  the  S.  diprea  piimila,  folio  subro- 
tundo,  subtus  mcano,  of  Dillenius  in  RaH  Sm.,  to  be  a  dwarf  variety  o£S 
aurita ;  but  Mr.  Borrer  has  expressed,  in  Eng.  Bot.  Supp,,  t  2733.,  his 
opinion  that  thia  "  is  probably  a  synonyme  of  S.  ambfgua. 

A  96.  S.  LATiFoYiA  Forbes.    The  brtfad-leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

UemiUkaHom.    Fortiet  in  SaL  Wdb.,  Na  11& 

71«  Suet.    The  liemale  ia  deflcrlbed  and  flgurad  in  SaL  Wob. 

Kftpmatngt.    Sal.  Wob.,  Na  118. ;  andi%.  Ua  in  p.  1626. 

Spec.  €har.f  ^c  Leaves  broadly  elliptic,  distantly  denticulated  towards  the 
base,  and  finely  serrated  towanis  the  point.  Stigmas  half-moon-shaped,  ser- 
rated, glabrous,  and  large.  Capsules  ovate,  silky,  and  footstalked.  Bractea 
ovate,  hairy.  S^le  about  the  length  of  the  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.y  p.  235.)  Na- 
tive country  not  stated.  Flowering  in  Blarch.  A  striding  plant,  with  strong, 
round,  pubescent  branches,  which  are  of  a  brown  fbscous  colour,  and  be- 
come nearly  glabrous  towards  the  lower  end  in  autumn.  Leaves  of  a  large 
elliptical  form,  a  Httie  heart-shaped  and  unequal  at  the  base;  above,  green 
and  shining ;  beneath,  elaucoos,  do¥my,  and  reticulated ;  the  margins  re- 
motely denticulated,  and  nearly  entire  towards  the  base ;  finely  serrat^  at  the 
apex.  Footstalks  |  in.  lon^,  and  pubescent.  Catkins  nearly  I  in.  long  when  at 
maturity.  A  kind  quite  distinct  fi'om  every  other  of  this  section,  and  re- 
markable for  the  breadth  of  its  leaves,  which  differ  in  texture  firom  those  of 
S.  snsophylla,  that  are  also  broad.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield, 
and  in  tne  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

1  97.  S.  CA'PREA  L.    The  Goat  Willow,  or  ihe  great  rotnuUeaved  Sallow. 

IdnMeaUom.    lin.  Sp.  PL,  144&  m  (Smiik) ;  IWiUd.  Spi  PI.,  4  p.  70&,  exduilvaly  of  the  iTnonTmc 
of  FL  Dan.  l9mMk) :  HaTna  Abbild..  aMkt  Soaith  Ent.  Bot.  1. 1488. :  Raaa'i  Cfda.  Na  186L ; 


Mihern.pt  1,  p.ittl 

«iw«.     S.  dpru  ZfOl,  part  of.  Eoel   CarMK.,  p. 


-      "smg.  Fl.) 
TV  SF'M.    Both  Kia  ue  R^red  in  Sal-  Wei}.,  uxt  bMb  In  Hnmr  Abiad. 
Enffwlmtt.    Hairia.aal.,t  9,f.I..£t.tl.r.*.b.c(«niat)i  IfirH  A»biM.,t.]9ti   Bof.  Bst, 
^"juTifa       -"  iti    ---l"-' -"--v^-- "— ^r  ■    ■  ^?^'^l'-""'^.'''lL'.'""JlL'j'*"" 
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in  So/.  We*.,  uKt 

juA.  WSl'.  frgin  tW«£ Vii.'r^'i jyr'.'iisit'nt™ 

oa^amOatfiSal.  Aiut.,X.^Sl.;  iddj^.  1£±.  In  p 


^c.  ChaT.,^c.  Stem  erect.  Lesves 

rouadish-ovate,     pointed,     ser- 
rated, w&Ted;   pale  and  downy 

beneath.       S^pules     somewhat 

cresceuMhapcd.     Catkins  oval. 

0»wy  stalked,  ovate,ailky.   8tig- 

IBM  pearly  aesaileiand  undivided 
'  CMMuln   swelling.     {Smith   E. 

F.)     A  native  ofBritain,  in  woods  and  dry  pattures,  common;  flonerit^ 

in  itoril  and  May.     The  Ebllowing  traits  are  derived  from  Smith's  fuller 

desenptiun     in      his 

BtaliA  Fhni:—''A 

iDodMMe-siied     tree, 

with  (preading,  Tound, 

brawn     or    purplieh 

broncheii      minutely 

downy  when   young. 

Leavea     larger     and 

hropda  than  in  any 

other  of  the  genus;  of 

a  deep  green  above, 

with    a    downy    rib ;   \ 

white  underneath,  or 

rath  erglaucous,veiny, 

densely  clothed  with  3 

soft,    white,    cottonv  ^ 

down;generalIybroaa- 

ly  9vate,  approaching 

to  orbicular,  with  a 
'  Aup   pobit;    soroe- 

tinea  nKm  dliptical, 

ather    roundM     or 
.  aligbtly    beart-dhappd 

at  the  hue;  vsrykig 

in  length  from  S  in.  to 
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Sin.;  the  nttigm  wavy, and  more  or  less  strotigly  serrated.  Footstalks 
Btoul^  downy.  Gatidns  numerous^  much  earlier  than  the  foliage,  and 
almost  sessile."  This  tree.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes,  *  disthiffuishes  itself, 
in  the  spring,  by  being  loaded  with  handsome  vellow  blossoms  before  any  of 
its  leares  appear.  The  catkins,*'  both  of  the  male  and  the  female,  ''are  broader 
and  shorter  than  in  most  of  the  species  with  crowded  flowers."  **  This  species," 
Mr.  Forbes  observes,  "  has  several  very  valuable  qualities.  The  bark  serves 
the  Highlanders  for  tanning,  and  is-  no  udifferent  substitute  for  the  cinchona 
in  sgues.  The  wood,,  being  white,  tough,  and  smooth  in  grain,  forms  excellent 
hurdles,  and  good  handles  for  hatchets.  It  is  also  used  for  charcoal,  and 
in  the  manuracture  of  gunpowder.  Sec  The  catkins  are  much  resorted  to 
by  bees  for  honey."  (SaL  Wob.,  p.  243. )  According  to  Mitchell,  it  is  the 
best  underwood  for  coppices  that  we  nave.  It  mwes  good  fences ;  and 
sheep-hurdles  made  of  it  will  last  a  year  or  two  longer  than  those  made  of 
haael ;  and  they  will  suit  every  situation,  wet  or  dry.  (Dendrologia,  p.  56.) 
The  flowering  branches  of  this  species  are  called  palms,  and  ai^  gathei^  by 
children  on  Easter  Sunday ;  the  relics  of  the  Catholic  ceremony  formerly 
performed  in  commemoration  of  the  entry  of  our  Saviour  into  Jerusaleim. 
(See  Dr.  JohntiQH*$  Flora  cf  Berwick  upon  Tweed,) 

A  dS.  S.  SPHACBLA^A  Smith,  *  The  withered-potntcwMnvoni  Willow, 

or  Sallow. 


UaUjfkmMom.  Smith FL  Br^ ik  1066l:  WWd.  S|il  PL, 4.  p. 708. :  SmIUi  in  Bem*i  Cvcla. Na  1S5. : 
EDg.  Boc,  L  8333. ;  Eng.  Fl..  4.  a  834  j  Porbec  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  181. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3.,  |i.4figL 

tjfmmwua.  8.  dbfM  w»t.  Koch  oomm.,  P>  38. ;  8.  ciprca /S  WahL  Ctrpai.,  n.  319.  "  I  i«oeived  S. 
•phaoeUU  gwtitk,  for  the  &  jMuiUfbliA  Sekitieker."  [Eoriet  in  SaL  Wob.) 

The  Son.    Both  sexes  are  described  io  £ng.  Ft.,  and  figured  in  Eng.  SoL  and  in  Sal.  Wob. 

EmgrmtimgB.     Bng.  Bot,  t.  8333. ;  Sal.  WoS.,  No.  181. ;  and  fig.  181.  Ill  p.  1685. 

Spec,  Char^^  Sfc,  Stem  erect.  Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  even,  veiny,  entire,  or 
slightly  serrated ;  downy  on  both  sides ;  discoloured  at  the  point.  Stipules 
haSf-heart^shaped,  toothed,  erect.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate-lanceolate,  silky. 
Stigmas  notcned,  longer  dian  the  style.  {Smith  Ene,  FL)  A  native  of 
Britain ;  found,  in  Scotland,  near  the  head  of  Loch  l^y ;  and  flowering  in 
April  and  May.  A  small  bushy  ttee,  5  ft.  or  8  ft.  high ;  the  young  branches 
very  soft  with  dense,  hoary,  short,  velvet-like  down.  Leaves,  in  like  manner, 
soft  and  downy,  especially  when  first  openine;  always  of  a  greyish  aspect ; 
their  shape  obovate  or  elliptical,  with  a  small  oblique  point ;  theur  length 
l|in.,  perhaps  2^ in.  at  then:  foil  growth;  the  margin  either  quite  entire,  or 
slighdy,  sparingly,  and  unequally  serrated ;  the  upper  side  light  green,  clothed 
with  fine  down,  which  finally  disappears ;  under  more  downy,  with  a  pro- 
imnent  rib  and  veins,  hoary,  not  glaucous ;  die  tip,  from  its  earliest  fiM-mation, 
nearly  naked,  green  or  brownish,  soon  looking  as  if  blasted  or  withered, 
and  assuming  a  tawny  hue.  The  footstalks  are  shordsh,  and  thickly  downy. 
Catkins  on  short  hauy  stalks,  IJin.  long  when  matnred.  Very  distinct 
from  every  other  British  willow  that  Mr.  Forbes  has  seen ;  and  readily 
known  by  its  whitish  wooHy  leaves,  which  are  always  more  or  less  marked 
widi  holes,  and  the  larger  ones  of  which  are  serrated  in  their  adult  state. 

Group  xvii.     Nigricdnies  Borrer. 

Shrubs  wUh  long  Branches,  or  small  TWes.     Mostly  Sallows. 


[Mi 


ll 


A  group  as  difficult  to  define  as  are  the  kinds  of  which  it  is  eonsdtuted. 
Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  stalked,  glabrous  or  silky.  St^e  more  or 
less  2-eleft.  In  leaves,  miiny  of  the  kin^  approach  thoee  of  the  group 
CinereaB  very  nearly,  having  ovate  or  obovate  ones ;  but  the  lanres  are  less 
wrinkled.  Flants  shrubs  with  long  branches,  or  small  trees.  (Hook,  Br, 
FL,  ed.  2.)    The  term  Nigricantes  has  been  applied  to  this  group,  not,  as  it 
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has  been  supposed,  in  allusion  to  the  leaves  of  the  kinds  of  whidi  it  is  con- 
stituted turmng  black  in  drying,  but  to  mark  their  affinity  to  S.  nigricans 
Smith,  a  wellldbwn  individuu  of  thdr  number.  {Boner  in  Eng,  Boi. 
Supply  t.  2795.)  In  this  case,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  characters  of  S. 
nMcans  Smith  are  pretty  wdl  representative  of  those  of  each  of  the  kinds 
of  the  group.  Some  of  the  characters  of  S.  nigricans  SnM  are  described 
below.  No.  108.  According  to  Mr.  Borrer  (^Eng.  Bot.  SuppL  t.  2729,)  it 
is  doubtful,  m  application  to  almost  every  kmd  of  the  group,  whether  it 
is  a  species  or  not. 

It  is  shown,  under  the  preceding  group,  that  Mr.  Borrer  professes 
himself  not  acquunted  with  all  the  Kinds  of  that  group  and  this ;  and 
that  he  may,  therefore,  have  placed  some  of  them  wrongly.  It  mav  in- 
terest the  lovers  of  broad  grounds  of  distinction  in  species  to  know 
that  Koch,  who  has  applied  this  principle  to  the  willows,  has  included 
several  of  the  kinds  in  this  zroup,  which  are  treated  below  as  distinct  n>e- 
des,  in  one  species.  Under  his  species  S.  phylidfolia,  he  has  cited  S^jmy- 
licif6]ia  lAn.  .^.  P/.,  ii.  1442.,  Jvilld.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  659.,  exclusively  of  the 
synonyme  of  Smith,  Wahlenb,  Fl.Lapp^  No.  482. ;  5.  styldsa  Dec.;  S.  styliiris 
Seringe ;  S,  hastata  Hoppe ;  and  jS^.  hybrida  Hqffm. ;  as  synon^rmes :  and  the 
following  as  being  still  the  species,  under  a  more  or  less  varied  form,  —  S. 
nigricans  Smith j  S. A  mmanntmia  Willd.,  SI  Andersontann  Smith,  S.  ^piraeiefoiia 
WiUcL  ex  Link,  S.  rup^tris  Smith,  S.  Tonteriana  Smith,  S.  hirta  Smith,  S. 
cotinifolia  Smth,  and  S,  tdmifolia  Hort,  Berol.  He  has  intimated,  besides, 
that  several  of  the  kinds  distinguished  by  Schleicher  abo  belong  to  this 
species.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Synppsit  of  If^  British  Flora,  where  he  has 
followed  Koch  wholly,  has  added  to  Koch's  jS^  ;>hylidfolia  the  kinds  S. 
danoBchnBL  Forbes  and  S.  Borreriana  Smith.  Relatively  to  the  principle  of 
rendering  species  in  the  willows  thus  comprehensive,  Mr.  Borrer  makes  the 
following  remark  in  Eng.  Bot,  SuppL,  t.  2702. :  —  **  We  have  repeatedly 
disclaimed  all  dogmatical  decision  as  to  what  are  species  among  the  willows ; 
nor  have  we  ever  denied  the  probability  that  many  of  those  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowled^,  we  think  it  expedient  topropose  as  distinct 
may  be,  in  reality,  mere  semmal  varieties  or  hybrids.  Tnis  being  admitted, 
the  further  admission  can  scarcely  be  withheld,  that  those  botanists  may 
possibly  be  correct  in  their  views  who  regard,  in  some  instances,  as  species 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  sections  of  the  genus."  Mr.  Borrec 
has  added,  **  Of  these  faale  princeps  is  Koch,  whose  lucid  De  SaUcUnu 
EuropcBis  Commentatio  displays  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
subject."  With  r^eard  to  the  details  of  Koch's  adjudication  of  the  above- 
cited  species  j^.  pnylicifolia,  Mr.  Borrer  gives  the  following  corrective 
notices,  which,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  we  give  below :  — 

Under  S.  damaaceiOL  Forbes,  Eng,  Bot,  SuppL,  t,  2709.,it  is  remarked,  **  Koch 
would,  no  doubt,  refer  ;Si.  (^amascena,  as  he  does  its  affinities,  S.  AndersonioRa, 
S.  nigricans,  &c,  to  Wahlenbei^'s  S,  /^hylicifolia ;  but  those  botanbts  would 
scarcely  have  appropriated  the  name  to  willows  of  this  set,  had  thev  been 
aware  of  the  fact  tnat  the  original  Lapland  specimen  of  S,  phylicifolia  in 
the  Linnaean  herbarium  is  indubitably,  as  was  long  since  stated  by  Smith, 
the  S,  phylicifblia  of  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1958.  This  last  is  united  by  Koch,  with 
numerous  affinities,  to  S.  arbCtscula  of  Wahlenberg,  which  he  regards  as  the 
S.  arbuscula  of  the  Linnaean  Flora  Suecica.'*  Under  S,  tenuifblia  Smith  Ms 
remark  occurs  in  Eng,  Bot,  SuppL,  t,  2795. :  —  **  jS^.  tenuifoliaand  S,  rup^ 
tris  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  point  out  satisfactory 
distinctions ;  yet  Koch  places  S,  tenuifblia  under  S,  arbuscula,  imd  S,  ru^ 
p^tris  under  S.  jDhylidfolia."  Under  5.  petrse^  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  X,  2725., 
IS  this  remark :  —  "  It  is  surely  by  error  that  Koch  has  placed  S  petre>a 
under  his^  5.  arbuscula,  with  S.  j9h^licif51ia  of  Smith ;  and  not  under  his  own 
5*  />hylicif(^lia,  with  S.  Ammanniaiui  and  its  affinities." 
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m  99.  5.  austra'lis  Fofba.    The  southern  Sal/ow,  or  Willow. 

liahieatim.    FoibM  la  SaL  Wobi,  Na  10& 

The  Sao,   The  feoale  U  deieribed  and  figured  in  8mL  Wob. 

EMgnttngi.    8aL  Wob,  No.  103. ;  and  our/f.  lOS.  In  pi  1G21. 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  elliptical,  acate,  slightly  serrated ;  glaucous  beneath. 
Stipules  large,  heart-shaped,  serrated,  and  downy.  Catkins  appearing  before 
the  leaves.  Ovary  glabrous,  stalked.  Styles  longer  than  the  divided 
stigmas.  (^Sal,  Wob,,  p.  205.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1824, 
and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  A  low,  upright,  bushy  shrub,  with  red- 
dish brown  downy  branches.  The  leaves  from  l^in.  to  2  in.  in  len^h, 
and  about  1  in.  in  breadth;  of  an  ovate-elliptic  shape,  acute  at  the  pomt ; 
their  margins  slightly  serrated ;  upper  surface  dull  green,  and  a  little  downv; 
beneath,  glaucous,  and  more  downy,  but  ultimately  becoming  nearly  guu 
brous,  particularly  at  the  latter  end  of  the  season.  Catkins  on  short  stalks, 
erect;  about  1  in.  long.  "  Unfit  for  any  useful  purpose."  (Forbes,)  There 
are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick,  and  also  in  the  Hackney 
arboretum. 

A  100.  S.  vaudb'nsis  Forbes.    The  Vaudois  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Uemj^kntim.    ForiM  In  SaL  Wob.  Na  117. 

Tke  Sae*.    The  female  la  described  and  figured  In  SaL  Wob. 

Smgrmmug*.    SaL  WobL,  No.  m. ;  and  our;^.  117.  in  p.  1694. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptical,  serrated ;  daA  green,  shining  and  villous 
above ;  glaucous,  reticulated,  ^d  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules  rounded, 
toothed.  Branches  reddish,  downy.  Ovary  ovate,  stalked,  downy.  Style 
rather  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas.  (Sal,  Wob,,  p.  233.)  A  native  of 
Switzerland.  Introducecf  in  ?  1 824,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  A  low, 
spreadiag,  bushy  shrub,  with  slender,  round,  downy  branches,  which  are  at 
first  reddiish,  but  become  of  a  dark  sooty  brown  colour  alter  the  first  year. 
Leaves  elliptical,  somewhat  obovate,  with  oblique  points,  entire  towards 
the  base,  serrated  above ;  lower  leaves  small,  rounded,  slightly  crenate,  and 
becoming  ultimately  nearly  glabrous ;  upper  ones  dull  green  and  villous 
above ;  but  glaucous  and  reticulated  with  large  prominent  veins  beneath, 
and  downy.  The  young  ones  are  purplish,  on  luxuriant  shoots,  above 
2  in.  long  and  1  in.  in  breadth,  but  in  their  general  habit  little  more  than  1  in. 
in  length;  all  of  rather  a  thin  texture,  losing  their  pubescence  when  nearly 
full  grown.  Footstalks  of  a  middling  size,  downy  and  purplish.  Catkins 
above  1  in.  in  length.  A  very  distinct  kind.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum 
and  Flitwick,  and  in  the  Hackney  and  Gk>ldworth  arboretums. 

ft  101.  S,  GRisopRYtLA  Fotbes,    The  grey-lcaved  Wlllow,  OT  iSoi^Dw. 

UtnMeatkm.    SaL  Wob.,  Na  1191. 

TV  Sean.    The  male  Is  deicrlbed  and  figured  la  Sal.  Wob. 

Smgnnag$.    Sal  Wolx»  Na  lift ;  and  oat  Jig.  lift  in  pi  16B5. 

S/fec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  denticulated ;  shining  above,  reticu- 
lated and  downy  beneath.  Stipules  large,  half-heart-shaped,  serrated,  pubes- 
cent. Catkins  nearly  1  in.  long,  obtuse,  on  short  thick  stalks.  Bracteas 
elliptic  and  silky.  (Sal,  Wob,,  p.  237.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced 
in  1824,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  This  is  a  strong-growing  plant; 
the  branches  round,  hairy,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  somewhat  an^- 
lar  when  young.  Buds  large,  purplish  when  fully  grown.  Leaves  from  2|in. 
to  3  in.  long,  and  H  in.  broad ;  rounded  at  the  base ;  above,  dull  green  and 
shining,  besprinkled  with  many  minute  hairs ;  beneath,  pubescent,  reticu- 
lated, and  of  a  whitish  hue,  with  denticulated  margins ;  the  substance  of 
the  leaves  of  a  thick  coriaceous  texture.  Footstalks  nearly  A  in.  long,  of 
a  purple  colour,  and  much  dilated  at  the  base.  Catkins  neany  1  in.  long 
when  fully  expanded ;  bursting  forth  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves. 
There  are  plants  at  Wobum  and  Flitwick ;  also  in  the  Hackney  arbore- 
tum. 
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m  108.  &  LACt}'8TRi8  For6cff.    The  Lake  WiUow,  ^r  i&iAbip. 

ldfndgemiio»,    Fbitai  in  SaL  Woln,  No.  U& 

T^S^jo.    The  female  to  docribed  and  Asur«diBflW.ir«6. 

Engrmktgf.    8«L  Woin,  Na  11&  ;  and  oarA.  116.  ki  pi  IflM^ 

Spec  Ckar.^  ^c.  Leaves  cUiptical,  serrated ;  doll  gmn  and  ▼iilotis  abeve; 
glaucoiiSy  reticabitedy  and  pubeflceot  beneath,  btipuka  half-beait-ehified, 
•errated,  often  cloven.  Owy  stalked,  awl-chaped,  ^bbrdos.  Style  twice 
the  lens^  of  the  ovate  notched  stigflias.  {S0L  Woh.^  p.  881.)  A  native  of 
Switienand.  Introduced  in  188^  and  flowering  in  Burck.  '  A  strugting- 
growing  shrub,  with  round,  dark,  villous,  pendulous  branchei,  greyish  Mown 
when  young,  and  thickly  covered  with  a  short  pubescence,  whidi  contmues 
OB  the  preceding  yearns  shoots.  Leaves  serrated,  eUiotioal ;  dull  green,  vil- 
lous above ;  ghiocous,  pubescent,  and  reticulated  witn  prominent  vems  be- 
neath ;  entire  at  the  base,  with  short  obliquepoints.  Footstalks  brown  above, 
pale  and  downy  beneath,  like  the  midrib.  Catkins  from  1  in.  to  1^  in.  long. 
Readily  distinguished  from  &  craasifdlia  by  its  pendulous  branches  and  bushy 
mode  of  growth.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwidi; 
also  in  the  Hackney  and  Ck>ldworth  arboretums. 

m  103.  S,  CRAS8IP0Y1A  Forhet,    The  thick-leaved  WiUow,  or  iSki/SiMv. 

Idenaieatiom.    Fottet  In  SaL  Wob.,  Vo.  115.  * 

The  Seta.    The  fenala  to  deicribed  and  figured  ta  SnL  Wob. 
Ei^rm9img$.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  115. ;  u^M-  U&^b  ^  ISM. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-elliptical,  often  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  piNBt- 
ed,  bluntly  serrated,  pubescent,  glaucous  beneath.  Branches  downy.  Sti- 
pules half-heart^haped,  serrated.  Ovary  ovate  lanceolate,  glabrous.  Style 
longer  than  the  obtuse  stigmas.  (&/.  Wab,^  p.  889.)  A  foreign  species; 
but  the  date  of  its  introduction  is  not  stated.  It  flowers,  in  the  Wobum  col- 
lection, in  April  and  May.  A  bushy  shrub,  about  9  ft.  or  10  fL  high,  with 
dark  green  downy  branches,  very  sod  to  the  touch  when  young.  Leaves 
from  lin.  to  l^in.  broad,  distinctly  and  bluntiy  serrated  $  the  aenatures 
somewhat  glandular;  upper  surface  dark  green,  shining,  and  pubescent; 
beneath,  glaucous,  veiny,  and  reticulated  with  many  prominent  veins :  the 
substance  of  the  leaves  is  thick,  and  rather  coriaceous.  Footstalks  stoat, 
downy,  dilated  at  the  base.  Catkins  appearing  bdbre  the  leaves;  at  first 
short,  but  ultimately  8  in.  loqs.  Neariy  allied  to  S.  cotinifl^lia;  but  diflbring 
from  it  in  the  thickness  and  £>wniness  of  its  leaves,  as  well  as  in  its  obtuse 
stigmas  and  nectary.  It  also  grows  much  strong,  and  the  branches  are 
more  brittie.  ^There  are  plants  at  Wobum  and  Fhtwick ;  also  in  the  Hack- 
ney arboretum. 

m  104.  S»  coTiNiPoYiA  Smith.    The  Cotinus,  or  Qumee^  leaved  SaUoWy  sr 

Willow. 

IdemtifiomUim.    Smltii  F1.  Br.  p.  1008. ;  Eog.  BoC,  t.  1403l  ;  Reci%  Cydo.,  No.  180. :  WUM.S^.  Fl., 

4.  p.  702. ;  Eng.  Fl.,  4.  (^  SsO. ;  Forbei  In  Sal.  Wob..  No.  114.  j  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  3.,  p.  490. 
Smmttifmea.    8.  ipadloM  FifUart't  Omttpk^  5777. ;  8.  phjXkMitVm.  var.  Koek  Ciiww  »  p.  48. 
tke  Setet.    The  femile  U  deicribed  Id  E»g.  FL,  end  figured  In  Sng.  Bot.  end  StU.  Wob. 
Engra9h»g$.    £ng.  Bot.,  1. 1403. ;  Sel.  Wob.,  No.  114. ;  our  J^.  1396.  s  AQdAf.  IMl  in  p.  IflM. 

Spec^  Char^  S^c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  spreading,  downv. 
Leaves  broadly  elliptical,  nearly  orbicular,  slightly 
toothed,  glaucous  and  downy,  with  rectangular  veins 
beneath.  Style  as  long  as  the  linear  notched  stigmas. 
{Smith  Eng.  FL)  A,  native  of  Britain,  in  woods  and 
on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  about  2  ft.  high,  but  sometimes, 
if  sheltered,  attaining  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  always 
upright,  with  straight,  round,  brown,  downy^  moderately 
spreading  branches.  Leaves  lin.  or  l|m.  long,  and 
lin.  wide;  flat,  broadly  elliptical,  frequentiy  almost 
orbicular,  with  a  broad  sharp  point ;  the  base  rounded 
or  obtuse,  the  margins  beset  with  very  shallow  serratures, 
or,  more  generally,  with  small  glandular  teeth;  upper  side  of  a  dull  green, 
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covered  with  minute,  depressed,  scattered  hairs;  under  side  pale,  or  slightljr 
glaucous,  more  loosely  hairy,  especially  the  rib  and  transverse  parallel  veins 
the  subdivisions  of  which  compose  a  fine  rectangular  network.  Catkins  much 
earlier  than  the  foliage.  (Ibid,)  This  is  a  readily  distinguished  species ;  and 
the  leaves  are  more  heart-shaped  at  the  base  than  even  those  of  S.  hirta. 
There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flit  wick. 

»  5  105.  S,  hI'rta  Stnith,    The  hairy-^rflnrA«/  SallotVy  or  Willow. 

1deutificatio»,  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t.  14<V1 ;  Rees't  Cyclo.,  Na  ISI. :  WilM.  Sa  PL,  4.  p.  696. ;  Smith 
Eng.  Fi.,4.  221. ;  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  113. ;  Hook.  Br.  F1.,  ed.  &  The  fint  fonr  of  thew, 
at  iewt,  relate  to  the  male  onhr :  the  fifth  relate*  to  both  sexea.   See,  abo,  under  Syn<myme, 

Sfnomyme.    S.  picta  Sehiekher  u  the  female  of  S.  hlrta.  {Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.) 

The  Sexa.  The  male  la  described  in  Eng.  FL^  and  figured  in  Eng.  Boi.  and  Sal.  Web.  The  ftoude  if 
described  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  in  Hook.  Br.  Fl.ed.  2. 

Engravrngs.    Eng.  Hot.,  t.  1404. ;  SaL  Woh,  Nu.  113. ;  and  our  Jig.  lia  in  p.  1623. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  densely  hairy.  Leaves  elliptic-heart- 
shaped,  pointed,  finely  crenate,  downy  on  both  sides.  Stipules  nalf^heart- 
sbaped,  flat,  toothed,  and  nearly  glabrous.  (Smith  Eng.  Fl.)  A  native  of 
Britain,  in  woods  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers;  flowering  in  May.  A  small 
tree,  remarkable  for  its  thick,  round,  hoary  branches,  clothed  very  densely 
with  prominent,  close,  horizontal,  soil,  cottony  hairs.  Leaves  eUiptic-ol>- 
long,  a  little  heart-shaped,  or  cut  away,  at  the  base  ;  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  in 
length,  and  at  least  1  in.  in  breadth ;  sharp-pointed  and  flat,  bordered  with 
shulow  serratures,  or  blunt  notches;  the  upper  surface  of  a  dull  green, 
minutely  hairy ;  under  side  pale  or  glaucous,  and  more  densely  downy, 
particularly  the  rib  and  veins,  which  last  are  reticulated  like  those  of  S. 
rotinifolia  Smith.  Footstalks  stout,  densely  downy,  i  in.  long.  Catkins  1  in. 
or  more  in  length.  (Ibid.)  There  are  plants  at  Woburn  and  Henfield ; 
and  in  the  Goldworth  snd  Hackney  arboretums. 

A  106.  S.  RivuLA^Ris  Forbes.      The  River  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

JdemMeatkM.    Sal.  Wofau,  No.  102. 

The  Sexea.    The  female  la  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

EMgraHmgg.     Sal.  Wobi,  Noi  102L }  and  oar  fig.  102.  in  p.  16SI. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  elliptical,  glabrous ;  glaucous  and 
pubescent  beneath  when  young;  dark  green  on  their  upper  surface.  Stipules 
rounded,  serrated.  Catkins  obtuse,  short.  Ovaiy  stalked,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, slightly  downy.  Style  about  the  length  of  the  parted  stigmas.  (SaL 
Wob.,  p.  203.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  ?  1824 ;  and  flowering, 
in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  May.  An  erect-growing  shrub, 
with  dark  mahogany-coloured  branches,  nearly  perpendicular  in  their  mode 
of  growth,  copiously  marked  with  yellow  dots;  the  young  ones  greeik  and 
pubescent.  Leaves  from  lin.  to  14  in.  long,  with  short  oblique  points  ; 
generally  unequal  at  the  base ;  finely  serrated ;  green  and  villous  above 
when  young ;  glaucous  and  hairy  beneath,  but  soon  losing  their  glaucous 
hue,  aod  much  of  their  pubescence;  the  older  leaves  are  bright  green,  and 
almost  glabrous  on  both  sides.  Footstalks  rather  long,  slender.  Catkins 
on  short  thick  stalks,  scarcely  1  in.  long.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn, 
Flitwick,  Goldworth,  and  Hackney.  In  the  latter  arboretum  is  a  variety 
named  S.  rivularis  minor  Lodd.  Cat.,ed.  1836. 

5  107.  S.  ATROPORPU^REA  Forbes.    The  dsLTk-purple^braruAed  Willow,  or 

Sallow. 

IdenHfieaikm.    Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  156. 
The  SeMCB.    The  male  ia  deacribed  in  SaL  Wob, 

Spec.  Char.^  Spc,  Leaves  ovate,  serrated;  somewhat  heart-shaped  and  unequal 
at  the  base;  dark  green,  shining  above ;  glaucous  and  finely  hairv  beneattu 
Footstalks  nearly  1  in,  long,  downy.  Stipules  very  large,  balf-heart- 
shaped,  serrated,  glabrous.  Filaments  yellow.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  264.)  A 
native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering. in  April.  This 
IB  a  low  tree,  with  darkish  brown  branches,  afterwards  inclining  to  purple, 
which  are  copiously  covered  with  minute  hairs,  and  marked  with  small 
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ovate-lanceolate,  slightly  downv.  Style  thick,  glabrous,  twice  the  length  of 
the  parted  sdgmas.  (Sal,  Wob^  p.  213.)  A  native  of  Switacrland.  In- 
troduced in  ?  1824,  and  flowering,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abb^» 
in  March  and  April.  A  spreading  busby  shrub,  produdng  long,  dan, 
mahogany-coloured  branches,  which  are  glabrous  and  shining  after  the  first 
year;  the  younger  ones  reddish  brown  and  pubescent.  Leaves  from  1  in. 
to  \\  in.  long,  bluntly  and  deeply  serrated,  sometimes  a  little  wavy  and  un- 
equal at  the  base;  green  and  shining  above,  glaucous  and  hairy  beneadi,  but 
ultimately  becoming  nearly  glabrous  on  both  sides :  the  young  leaves  are 
very  hairy  when  first  expanded.  Footstalks  *in.  long,  browii  and  downy. 
Catkins  appearing  before  the  expansion  of  tne  leaves.  This  species,  BAr. 
Forbes  observes,  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  Its  very  dark  mahogany- 
coloured  branches,  which  are  of  a  deeper  hue  than  even  those  of  i^.  bicoior 
and  S,  nigricans,  readily  distinguish  it  from  any  other  species.  There  are 
plants  at  Henfield. 

A  113.  S,  HELYE^TiCA  Forbes.    The  Swiss  Willow,  or  jSSa/Zotif. 

Uent0eaikm.    Foites  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  159. 
71«  Seset.    The  female  U  deicribed  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Spec.  Char^  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated ;  green,  shining,  and  silky 
above;  glaucous  and  hairy  underneath.  Stipules  large,  half-heart-shaped, 
serrated.  Catkins  often  recurved,  about  1  in  in  length.  Ovary  ovate, 
silky,  stalked.  Style  divided.  Stigmas  notched.  {SaL  Wob,f  p.  287.)  A 
native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  Apnl,  and  again 
in  August,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey.  This  is  a  bushy 
tree,  somewhat  resembling  S.  Andersontana  in  form  of  leaves  and  mode 
of  growth.  In  the  Woburn  salictum,  it  grows  to  ^bout  14  ft.  high,  with 
greenish  brown,  round,  villous  branches,  wnich  are  copiously  marked  with 
yellow  dots.  Leaves  from  l^in.  to  nearly  2  in.  Ions,  and  about  l^in. 
m  breadth ;  ovate,  acute,  sometunes  hollowed  out  at  the  base,  finder  ser- 
rated ;  green  and  shining  above ;  glaucous,  and  besprinkled  with  nuDute 
hairs  underneath.  Footstalks  above  J  in.  long,  villous,  like  the  midrib.  A 
very  distinct  species. 

A  1 14.  S.  Fi^RM A  Forbes.    The  firm-/ea«m/  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Identifieaium.    Forbes  in  SaL  Wob^,  No*  106. 

J%e  Sae$.    The  ftmale  is  described  and  figured  in  StU.  Wob. 

Engravings,    SaL  Wob.,  No.  106.;  and  oiir>l^.  10&  in  p.  168SL 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  elliptic,  obtuse,  serrated,  unequal  at  the  base ;  ^reen« 
shining,  and  villous  above;  glaucous  and  minutely  hairy  beneath.-  Stipules 
large,  rounded,  glabrous.  Qitkins  above  1  in.  long,  neariy  sessile.  Ovary 
ovate-lanceolate,  nearly  glabrous.  Style  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas. 
(Sal.  fTo^.,  p.  211.)  A  strajggling  bushy  shrub,  flowering,  in  the  willow 
garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  March  or  April,  and  again  in  August ;  with 
dark  brown  glabrous  branches,  much  resembling  S.  ddra  in  colour  and  mode 
of  growth ;  but  the  leaves  are  very  diflerent  in  shape,  being  ellipticid,  broader 
above  the  middle,  and  fiimished  with  shallow  serratures :  in  their  surfaces 
they  have  no  material  difierence.  Leaves  about  2  in.  long ;  often  obtuse  and 
unequal  at  the  base ;  green,  shining,  and  somewhat  villous  above ;  glaucous 
and  besprinkled  with  minute  hairs  beneath ;  both  surfaces  becoming  nearly 
glabrous,  footstalks  about  I  in.  long,  pubescent,  reddish.  Twtts  and 
branches  very  brittle.  There  are  plants  in  the  Goldworth  and  luckDey 
arboretums. 

A 115.  S.  CARPiNiFO^LiA  iS^.    The  Hornbeam-leaved  SaUow,  or 

Willow. 

Identifieatkm.    ?  Schleicher,  as  quoted  in  Hort  Brit.,  Na  8407& ;  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wobi,  N&  15S. 
I^ymmytne.    S.  phylicifblia  Tar.  MOoek  Cdnmi.,  p.  4fi. 
Tke  Sexe9.    The  female  is  described  in  SaL  Wob. 

SjHTc.  Char.,  Sfc.    Leaves  ovate,  acute,  unequal,  and  a  little  heart-shaped  at  the 
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base;  the  margins  deeply  serrated,  and  fumished  with  glands,  a  little  wavy ; 
upper  surface  shining  and  downy;  under  one  glaucous,  and  besprinkled 
with  small  appressed  hairs.  Ovary  ovate-subulate,  glabrous.  Style 
longer  than  the  divided  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob,^  p.  283.)  A  native  of  Germany. 
Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  A  small  bushy 
tree,  with  round  villous  branches,  of  a  sooty  brown  colour.  Buds  hairy. 
Leaves  from  1  in.  to  l^in.  long,  of  an  ovate  shape,  deeply  serrated,  and 
somewhat  wavy;  unequal,  and  a  little  heart-shaped  at  the  base;  more 
or  less  downy  on  both  sides,  especially  the  midrib  and  veins,  with  minute 
hairs ;  beneath,  glaucous.  Footstalks  downy.  Catkins  1  in.  long.  This 
species  resembles,  in  leaves  and  mode  of  growth,  S.  rotundata;  but  is  a 
very  distinct  kind,  having  the  leaves  more  oblong  and  undulated.  There 
are  plants  at  Wotmm,  and  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

A  X  1 16.  S,  ROTUNDATA  Forbcs.     The  roandrleaved  Willow,  or  Sallow, 


Sid.  Wobi,  Na  104. 
?&  rotundirUia  OMf. 
Sttn.    Both  sexes  are'deaeribed  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 
Emgrammgt.    Sal.  Wob.,  Na  104. ;  oat  fig,  13S7.,  p.  1578. ;  and  fig.  104.  in  pi  16SU 

Spec,  Char.,  8fc,  Leaves  orbicular,  bluntly  serrated ;  g^rous  and  shining  above ; 
glaucous,  reticulated,  and  slightly  hairy  beneath.  Stipules  rounded,  ser- 
rated, glandular.  Ovar}'  awl-shaped,  gUbrobs,  stalked.  Style  twice  the 
length  of  the  parted  stigmas.  {Sal,  Wob,,  p.  207.)  A  native  of  Switzerland. 
Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and  flowering,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey, 
in  April  and  May.  An  uprightrgrowing  shrub  or  low  tree,  attaining  the 
hdght  of  15  ft.  or  more ;  the  preceding  year's  branches  of  a  brownish  green 
colour,  marked  with  several  yellow  spots,  and  retaining  their  pubescence; 
verv  brittle;  the  young  twigs  round,  densely  hairy,  and  copiously  covered 
with  leaves.  Leaves  orbicular,  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base  when 
fully  grown,  bluntly  serrated ;  glabrous  and  shining  above;  glaucous,  reticu- 
lated, and  very  minutely  hairy  beneath,  becoming  almost  glabrous  when  at 
maturity.  Footstalks  stout,  and  densely  downy.  Catkins  of  the  male 
nearly  1  in.  long.  The  roundness  of  the  leaves  renders  this  a  very  distinct 
species.    There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Goldworth. 

S  117.  S,  du'ra  Forhet,    The  hardy  SaUoWy  or  Willow. 

IdemilfiePtiim.    Foibeaio  Sal.  Wobi,  Na  105. 
The  8e*ei.    The  male  plant  isTflffured  in  Sal  Wob. 
E»gra9t»gi.    Sal.  Wen.,  Na  lOS. ;  and  our>l^..l05.  in  p.  1622: 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  ellipdcal,  deeply  toothed,  a  little  heart-shaped  at  the 
base ;  green,  shining,  and  villous  above ;  glaucous  and  pubescent  beneath. 
Stipules  laige,  rounded,  glabrous.  Catkins  short.  Bracteas  yellow,  fringed. 
(^Sal,  Wob,,  p.  209.)  A  rapid-growing  tree,  flowering,  in  the  willow  garden 
at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  April  and  May ;  with  dark  brown,  glabrous,  round 
branches ;  the  young  ones  reddish,  and  thickly  covered  with  short  white 
hairs,  which  disappear  towards  autumn ;  forming  a  bushy  head,  with  long 
oblique  twigs.  Tne  leaves  are  nearly  2  in.  long,  and  1^  m.  in  breadth ;  of 
an  ellipticsd-roundish  shape,  obtuse  and  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
with  lAunt  oblique  points ;  green,  villous,  and  shining  above ;  glaucous  and 
pubescent  beneath,  becoming  nearly  glabrous  in  autumn;  their  margins 
deeply  toothed,  the  teeth  furnished  with  glands,  which  are  very  conspicuous 
in  tne  young  leaves.  Footstalks  rather  short,  stout,  and  downy.  Catkins 
about  I  in.  lonff.  A  very  distinct  species ;  and,  though  of  very  rapid  and 
vworous  growtib,  unfit,  from  the  brittieness  of  its  branches,  for  baslietwork. 
There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick,  and  also  in  the  Hack- 
ney and  Ooldworth  arboretums. 

«  S  118.   S,  VovLsrEniA'^NA  Smith.     The  glaucous  MourUain  Sallow ,  or 

Forster's  Willow. 

Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  8344.  s  Rees*«  Cycla,  No.  194. ;  Smith  Eng.  FL,  S.  n  824. :  Forbea 
Wob.,  No.  110.  i  Hook.  Br.  Vi,  od.  S.,  pL  431. 
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^numifme.    S.  phjlidfun^  m.  Koeh  Cornm.^  p.  41. 

fkeScxa.   The  female  Ib  deicribed  in  Eng.  Ft.,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.,  where  the  style  if  repre- 

imtcd  too  thort  {SmiiA  Eng.  Fi.) ;  and  in  SaL  A'oA. 
EHgraaiHgi.    fing.  Bot,  1 2SH. ;  iit^,  Wob..  Na  Ua  ;  and  our>^.  lia  in  p.  16S3. 

Spec.  Char^  ^c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  minutely  downy.  Leaves  elliptic- 
obovate,  acute,  crenate,  slightly  downy,  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  vaulted. 
Ovary  stalked,  awl-shaped,  silky.  Style  as  long  as  the  blunt  notched  stig- 
mas. (Smiih  Eng.  FL)  A  native  of  Britain,  in  Scotland,  on  the  Breadal- 
bane  Mountains ;  and  flowering  in  May.  TsJler  than  S.  Andersontana,  and 
forming  a  small  tree,  with  finely  downy  branches.  Leaves  larger  and  firmer 
than  those  of  &  Andersoniana ;  their  upper  surfiatce  of  a  darker  or  duller 
green,  though  more  polished,  scarcely  downy,  except  the  midrib  and  veins ; 
glaucous  beneath,  and  finely  veinv,  with  more  downmess ;  their  length  2  in. 
or  3  in. ;  the  margin  crenate,  rather  serrated ;  the  young  ones  very  densely 
silky,  in  the  manner  of  the  foregoing.  Footstalks  downy.  Catkins  of  the 
female  1  in.  long  when  in  full  bloom,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  when  the 
seeds  are  ripe.  (lifid.)  In  the  Wobum  collection  there  are  three  varieties  of 
this  species.  The  one  described  drops  its  leaves  much  earlier  than  either 
S.  Andenonidna  or  S.  rupestris,  and  is,  according  to  Mr.  Forbes,  quite  dis- 
tinct. There  are  plants  at  Woburn  and  HenfieTd ;  also  in  the  Goldworth 
and  Hackney  arboretums. 

Je  119.  S.  RUPE^STRis  Dorm.    The  n%  Rock  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

IdenWIcatiom.    Donn  Hort  Cant,  ed.  5.,  p.  831.  {Smith) ;  Enjr.  Bot,  1 8S4S. ;  Reea'a  Cycia,  No.  12SL; 

Smith  Eng.  FL,  4  p.  SS2. ;  Forbes  in  Sal.  V/aUx,  No.  ill. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  & 
7^  Sejut.    Both  aexet  are  deteribed  In  Eng.  Fl.,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bat.,  and  in  SaL  Wob. 
Engftttimgi.     Ebg.  Bot,  1 8S4S. ;  SaL  Wobw,  No.  111. ;  and  our^.  IIL  In  pi  431. 

S^c.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  trailing.  Leaves  obovate,  acute,  serrated,  flat,  even, 
silky  on  both  sides.  Stipules  hairy.  Branches  minutely  downy.  Ovary 
stalked,  awl-shaped,  silky.  Style  as  long  as  the  blunt  undivided  stigmas. 
(Smith  Eng.  FQ  A  native  of  Scotland,  in  woods  and  on  the  banks  of 
rivers ;  and  flowering  in  April.  Stems  trailing  or  depressed,  with  dark- 
coloured  branches,  covered  with  very  fine  down  when  young.  Leaves  about 
1  in.  long,  obovate  or  elliptical,  acute,  even  and  flat,  veiny,  but  not  wrinkled ; 
finely  and  regularly  serrated,  beautifully  silky  with  depressed  hairs ;  more 
especially  beneath,  and  when  young.  Footstalks  downy,  in  the  manner  of 
the  branches.  Catkins  appearing  rather  before  the  leaves,  ^  in.  long ;  those 
of  the  female  soon  becoming  thnce  that  length,  and  more  lax.  A  perfectly 
distinct  kind.  The  branches  are  tough,  and  suitable  for  tying  and  basket- 
work.  There  are  plants  at  Wobmm,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick ;  and  also  in  the 
Hackney  and  Ooldworth  arboretums. 

A  120.  S.  TENUiFoYiA  L.    The  thin-leaved  Willow. 

Ua^ifieaUom.  Lin.  FL  Lapp^,  ed.  8.,  99S.  1 8.  C  e.  {Smith.)  The  figure  in  that  «rork  reprewnti 
only  a  floral  leaf,  and  that  unlike  any  that  we  have  seen  in  our  plant  {Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  SufpL) 
Smith  Fl.  Br..pi  105S. ;  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  179.,  exclutively  of  th«  synonyme  of  Eng.  Bot,  t  tflSS.  ( 
Forbes  la  Sal.  Wdi,  No.  SO. :  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.d. ;  Borr.  in  Ens.  Bot  Supp.,  t  S795. 

Sgmmgwtea.  S,  arbAacula  WahUnb.,  Tar.  Koeh  Omm.,  pi  45.  **  If  Koch  had  known  S.  tenulfblia 
Smith  Fl  Br.  in  the  living  plant,  I  think  he  would  hare  reflnred  It  to  hii  own  5.  shyUd/blia.** 
{Bomr  In  a  letter.)    S.  ttnulfblia  ot  Eng.  Bot..  t  8186.,  it  5.  bleolor  Hook.  Br.  Fi. 

The  Sexes.    Both  sexct  are  det^bed  and  figured  in  Engl.  Bot.  Svmp.,  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engraomgi.  Un.  FLLappL,ed.  «.,t  8.  f.(X  ;  SaL  Wflb.,  No.  Sa ;  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  S795. ;  and  our 
fig.  AX  in  p  1614. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Upright.  Young  shoots  and  petioles  densely  pubescent.  Disks 
of  leaves  elliptical,  or  oblong,  flat,  with  a  recurved  point,  crenate,  reticulated 
with  sunken  veins,  slightly  hairy;  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  half-heart- 
shaped.  Catkins  on  a  short  stalk  that  bears  small  leaves.  Bractea  oblong, 
shaggy.  Ovary  glabrous,  on  a  elabrous  stalk.  Style  as  long  as  the  stigmas.  A 
link  between  the  <Siilices  nieriiintes  and  iSilices  bicol6res  of  HwA,  Br.  FL, 
most  allied,  perhaps,  to  the  former ;  and,  indeed,  so  nearly  to  S.  rup^tris,  that 
we  cannot  undertake  to  point  out  satisfactory  distinctions.  {Borrer  in  E.  B. 
Snppl.)  A  native  ofEnj^and,  above  the  bridge  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  Thefol- 
lowmg  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  kind,  as  it  is  described  by  Mr.  Borrer: — 
**  A  much4)ranched  spreadii^  shrub,  10  fit.  or  1 2  ft.  high.  Twigs  very  downy 
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when  youngs  afterwards  glabrous,  or  nearly  so.  and  shining,  green,  or  tinged, 
especially  in  the  female,  with  brown.  Petioles  downy,  spreading,  rather 
loi^«  Leaves  by  no  means  remarkably  thin ;  ovate  or  more  or  less  rhomboid, 
and  having  a  short,  decurved,  somewhat  twisted  point ;  on  strong  yonng 
shoots  more  oblong;  dark  green  above  and  moderately  shining ;  glaucous 
beneath ;  sprinkled,  when  young,  on  both  surfaces  with  appressed  hairs, 
some  of  which  remain  in  the  advanced  state ;  veins  sunken  on  the  upper 
surface,  very  prominent  on  the  under  one ;  margin  rather  closely  serrate,  or 
rather  creoate,  especially  about  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  with  a  glandular 
tooth  in  the  notches.  Stipules  small,  except  on  very  vigorous  shoots,  half- 
heart-sliaped,  pointed,  serrated,  beset  with  glands  on  the  edges  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  disk.  Catkins  appearing  in'  May,  before  the  expansion  of 
the  leaves;  cylindrical,  about  1  in.  long  when  in  full  flower.  Flowers  closely 
imbricated.  Stamens  thrice  as  long  as  the  bractea."  There  are  plants  at 
Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick,  and  also  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

f  Variety,  Mr.  Borrer  states  that  he  has,  in  his  collection  at  Henfield,  from 
the  same  locality  as  the  species,  what  seems  a  variety  of  it;  having  silky 
hairs  on  the  upper  half  of  the  ovary  and  towards  the  base  of  its  stalk.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  plant  mentioned  in  the  Flora  Britanvica^  as  deserving  further 
investigation.  {Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL) 

A  It  121.  S.  propi'nqua  Borr.    The  nearly  related,  or  ftat4eaved^  uprighty 

Mountain  Willow. 

JdenMeation.    Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t  S7S9. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  cd.  & 

The  Sete$.    The  female  U  described  in  the  Speeffle  Otarader  i  and  described  and  figured  in  Bug. 

Bot.  SuppL 
Emgrafhig.    Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t.  S7S9. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Upright.  Young  shoots  pubescent  with  minute  down. 
Leaves  elliptical,  obscurely  crenate,  nearly  flat,  nearly  glabrous  on  both 
surfaces;  veins  slightly  sunken ;  under  surface  pale  green.  Stipules  small, 
vaulted,  glanded.  Ovaries  stalked,  silky  towards  the  point.  Style  longer 
than  the  notched  stigmas.  {Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot,  SuppL)  Finding  in  this 
some  apparently  distinctive  characters,  we  venture,  after  much  hesitation, 
to  add  another  presumed  species  to  a  section  of  the  genus,  of  which  almost 
every  species  is  doubtful.  It  was  discovered  in  Britain  by  Mft  Anderson, 
and  we  know  it  only  from  plants  received  from  him.  Planted  by  the  side 
of  S,  petrsX  it  has  attained,  in  the  same  period,  scarcely  half  the  height  of 
that.  {Ibid,)  S,  petrse^a  is,  in  some  instances,  more  than  15  ft.  high.  There 
are  plants  at  Henfield,  and  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

A  182.  S,  PBTRf^A  Anden,     The  Rock  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Idei^HfieaHon,  Flnt  dlitinguiched  by  Mr.  6.  Anderson,  who  ii  understood  to  hare  given  to  it  the 
name  of  S.  petrsVi.  (Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  S%q»pL)  Forbes  In  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  97. ;  Borrer  in  Ei«. 
Bot  Suppl.,  t.  «7S5. )  Hook.  Br.  Fl»  ed.  3. 

8^mott§fmeg.  S.  arbdscula  JVaklmb.^  Koch  Comm.,  p.  iS.,  where  Koch  hut  remarked  that  he  has  thus 
adjudged  the  S.  petrse^a  Anderton  flrom  a  specimen  derived  fttmi  Anderson.  **  It  is  surely  by  error 
that  Koch  has  placed  S.  petrs^a  under  his  S.  aibiiscul^  with  5.  phyliclfblia  Smitkt  and  not  under 
his  own  S.phvlicirMia,with  S.  Ammannf'dna  and  its  allies.'*  (Borrer  \n  Eng.  Bot.  Smppt.)  If  Koch 
bad  known  the  S.  pctrse'^a  in  the  living  plant,  1  believe  that  he  would  nave  reierred  It  to  his 


his  own  S.phvlicirMia,with  S.  Ammannf'dna  and  its  allies.'*  {Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppt.)  If  Koch 

bad  known  the  S.  pctrse'^a  in  the  livin 

own  S.  phvlicifdlia.  iBorrer  in  a  letter.) 
The  Seoes.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bat  SuppL,  and  in  SaL  Wob. 
Si^raoingi.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  97.  i  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  S725. ;  and  out  Jig.  97.  in  pc  1630. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Upright.  Young  shoots  densely  hairy.  Leaves  oblonrr,  ser- 
rated, carinate,  twisted,  reticulated  with  deeply  sunken  veins;  beneath,  hairy, 
glaucous,  at  length  pale  green.  Stipules  large,  half-heart-shaped,  flattish, 
having  few  glands.  Ovary  stalked,  naked,  wrinkled  towards  the  point.  Style 
divid^,  longer  than  the  cloven  stigmas.  S,  petrse^a  is  nearly  allied  to  S, 
hirta  Smith  Eng.  Bot,,  1. 1404. ;  and  still  more  nearly,  perhaps,  to  iSi.  sty- 
laris  of  Seringe  Monofr,  det  Saules  de  la  Smtte,  p.  62.  {Borr.  m  Eng,  Bot. 
SuppL)  A  British  kud  of  willow,  first  distinguished  by  the  late  Mr.  O. 
Anderson,  who  communicated  the  plants  from  which  our  figure  was  drawn. 
We  have  wild  specimens  firom  the  mountains  of  Breadalbane.  The  kind  is 
a  shrub,  in  some  instances  upwards  of  15  ft.  high,  with  crooked  ash-colourfed 
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branches  and  brown  twigs.  Young  shoots  covered  with  short,  horizontal, 
or  deflexed  hairs.  Leaves  on  the  upper  surface  slightly  hairy,  very  dark 
green  and  shining ;  on  the  under  one,  bluish,  and  rather  more  hairy,  or 
woolly ;  at  length  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  except  on  the  petiole  and 
midrib,  and  losing,  or  very  nearly  losing,  the  glaucous  tinge  on  the  under 
one;  the  edges  slightly  recurved,  serrated  throughout. with  blunt  gland- 
tipped  teeth.  Stipules  remarkably  large,  serrated,  havmg  glands  at  the 
edge,  and  a  few  on  the  disk,  near  the  point  of  insertion.  The  kind  is  re- 
markable for  the  long,  dark,  shining,  wavy  leaves,  and  large  stipules,  of  its 
strong  shoots.  The  flowers  come  forth  with  the  young  leaves  about  the 
beginning  of  May.  Catkin,  in  the  earliest  state  of  flowering,  ovate,  and 
usually  less  than ^  in.  long ;  but  it  gradually  becomes  cylindrical,  and  3  or  4 
times  as  long.  (Ibid.)    There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flit  wick. 

5  123.  S  Amu  ASK  lA'^SA  Willd.    Aramann's  Willow. 

Tdeniificatitm.     WilkL  Sa  PI.,  4.  p.  66^;  Smith  in  Reet'c  Cycla.  No.  21. 

S^nonjfUtes.  S.phjMcxfbiUL  rar.  Koch  Comm.,  p.  41.  ;  S.  Mjnmtes  H<^  Sal,,  1.  p.  71.  t  17, 18 J9, 
and  Si.  C  8.  {SmilA in  Been^M  Gifdo.)  "  5.ttylftrU  SeringeMmogr.  de$  Saute*  dela  Sntisse,  p.  &i.,  b 
regarded  as  S.  AmmannidiMi  Willd.  {Borrer,  incidentally  in  JSng.  Bot.  SuppL,  t  27S6.) 

The  Sexet.    Th«  female  ii  noticed  in  the  Specific  Character. 

Engravings.    Hoftn.  8al,  L  p.  71.  1. 17,  18, 19,  and  S4.  £  2.  {Smith.) 

Spec,  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  oblong-elliptical,  acute,  serrate,  glabrous ;  glaucous 
beneath.  Petiole  long,  downy.  Stipules  ovate,  dentate,  persistent.  Cat- 
kins protruded  before  the  leaves.  Ovaries  lanceolate,  glabrous.  ( WUld,) 
Wild  m  the  alps  of  Salzburg  and  Carinthia.  {Id,  and  Smith,)  Introduced 
in  1821. 

A  124.  S.  ATBOVi^RENs  Forbet,    The  dark-green  SaUoWy  or  WOlow. 

Ideniificaiioit.    Forbe*  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  106. 

7^  Sexen.    Both  sexes  are  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Mngraoingg.    SaL  Wob.,  Na  10& ;  and  oat  Jig.  106.  in  p. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-acute,  bluntly  serrated,  nearly  glabrous,  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base.  Footstalks  rather  short,  downy.  Stipules  large, 
rounded,  serrated.  Ovary  awl-shaped,  on  a  short  stalk,  downy.  Style 
glabrous,  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas.  (Scd.  Wob,,  p.  215.)  A  native  of 
Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering,  in  the  willow  garden  at 
Woburn  Abb^y,  in  Mav.  An  upright  shrub  or  tree,  attaining  the  height  of 
10ft.  or  12  ft.  Branches  dark  brown,  round,  downy,  and  slightly  striated. 
Leaves  above  2  in.  long,  l^in.  broad,  of  an  ovate-heart-shaped  figure, 
slightly  hairy ;  glaucous  beneath,  with  a  downy  midrib  and  prominent  arched 
veins ;  margins  bluntly  serrated.  Footstalks  short.  Catkins  of  the  male 
rather  more  than  ^  in.  lon^,  and  appearing  with  the  leaves.  A  very  distinct 
species,  and  easily  distinguished  by  its  dark  green  leaves,  which  are  generally 
heart-shaped  at  the  base. 

A  125.  S,  STRB^PiDA  Forbes.     The  creaking  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

JdemMeaUtm.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  100. 

The  Saeet.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

EmgrtntmgB.    Sal  Wob.,  Na  loa;  and  oaijig.  loa  in  p.  1631. 

Spec,  Char.^  S^c,  Leaves  obovate-elliptical,  acute,  pubescent,  glaucous  beneath ; 
margins  denticulated ;  the  tip  oblique.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped,  serrated, 
and  glabrous.  Catkins  oblong.  Capsules  awl-shaped,  silky.  Style  long. 
Stigmas  bifid.  {Sal.  Wob,,  p.,  199.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in 
1820,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  This  plant  fonhs  a  straggling 
bash,  producing  rather  long  pendulous  branches,  of  a  pale  greenish  colour, 
very  pubescent,  and  soft  to  the  touch ;  perfectly  round.  Biuls  of  a  purplish 
colour,  and  hairy.  Leaves  about  2  in.  long,  and  broadest  about  the  middle ; 
the  tip  oblique,  acute,  and  nearly  entire;  margins  dentated,  or  slightly 
serrated;  the  lower  serratures,  in  some  of  the  leaves,  sometimes  elongated ; 
upper  surface  oi  a  dull  green,  pubescent ;  under  sur&ce  glaucous,  hairy,  with 
a  pale,  prominent,  and  downy  midrib.  Footstalks  rather  short,  sometimes 
tinged  with  r^.    Catkins  of  the  female  1  in.  long.    The  shoots  unfit  for 
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basketwork.    There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  and  in  the  Ooldvorth  and  Hack- 
ney arboretums. 

*  126.  S.  3o'rdida  Ftfrbet.     The  sordid  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

HeMeatiem,    Fofrtm  In  Sd.  Woli,  Na  10L 

Tke  Saet.    The  maleiadcMribed  and  fifured  in  SaL  Wob, 

Emgrmritigs.    SaL  Wofai,  No.  101.;  and  oar  J^.  lOt  In  pi  lOL 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated,  pubescent,  and  g^coos  beneadi. 
Stipules  rounded,  toothed,  glandular.  Catkins  numerous,  recurved.  Fil»- 
ments  whidsh.  Anthers  ydlow.  Bracteaobovatc^sli^tlyfHnged.  {Sal,  Wob,, 
p.  201.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  ?  1824 ;  flowering,  in  the 
willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  April.  It  is  a  bushy,  uprigfat-growisff 
shrub,  with  yellow,  round,  pubeicent  branches,  which  are  variously  marked 
with  small  black  spots.  Buds  yrilow,  rather  longer  than  in  S,  str^ida. 
(Forbes,)  *  Leaves  nrom  2  in.  to  2^  in.  Ions,  and  a£>ut  1  in.  broad,  of  an 
ellipdc-lanceolate  shape,  remotely  serrate^  the  serratures  furnished  with 
glands ;  upper  suriSu^  pubescent,  but  ultimately  becoming  nearly  glabrous ; 
glaucous  beneath,  with  a  densely  pubescent  midrib.  Footstalks  nearly 
\  in.  long,  slender.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves ;  all  inclining 
towards  one  side  of  the  branch ;  veiy  numerous.  The  tw^  ate  britde,  and 
unfit  for  basketwork.  Tha«  are  pluits  at  Wobum,  Flitwick,  Henfidd,  and 
Hackney. 

A  127.  S,  ScHUBicBERZ^^^r^  Forbes.     Schleicher's  Willow,  or  SaUow, 

IdmMcatkm:   Sal.  Wob.,  No.  d& 

Ihe  Setn.    The  female  U  described  in  SaL  Wob. 

Mmgrammgt.    Sal.  Wob.,  Na  96. ;  and  oar  Jig.  S6.  in  p.  IBSO. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  serrated,  dark  green ;  villous  above, 
glaucous  and  pubescent  boieath.  Germens  awl-shaj^d,  elabrous,  stalked. 
Style  twice  as  long  as  the  undivided  ovate  stigmas.  Stipules  half-ovate, 
serrated.  ^Sal,  Wob,,^,  194*)  A  native  of  Switzmand.  Introduced  in  1884; 
flowerine  in  April  and  May.  This  species  forms  a  ver^  bushy  head,  attaining 
Uie  heignt  of  I2h,  or  15ft.,  spreading  obliquely,  with  round  dwk  brown 
branches,  copiously  covered  with  a  sort  of  pub^cenoe  when  you^g,  which 
continues,  to  a  certain  degree,  on  the  preceding  year's  shoots.  Leaves 
firom  1}  in.  to  2  in.  long,  eltipdc,  acute ;  shining  and  villous  on  their  upper 
surface;  glaucous  and  hairy  boieath ;  often  contracted  at  the  baae;  the 
young  ones  densely  covered  with  long  silky  hairs,  but  losing  their  pubeaeence 
as  they  advance  in  age,  and  ultimatehr  beconiing  almost  clabrous.  Footstalks 
slender,  about  4  in.  long.  Catkins  ttom  1^  in.  to  2  in.  long,  ezpandiqg  with 
the  leaves.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum  and  Henfield;  and  also  m  the 
Goldworth  and  Hackney  arboretums. 

A  128.  S,  GRisoNB^NSis  Forbes,    The  Orisons  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

tdaUlfieatkm.    Focbta  in  SaL  Wob,  Nd  9a 

Tlu  Sega.    The  female  ia  deacribed  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob, 

BngmHaigt.    SaL  Wob.,  Na  99. ;  and  wxtjlg.'^  in  p,  1620. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  acuminate,  elabrous ;  deep  green, 
shining  above ;  paler  glaucous  beneiith.  Stipules  ludf-heart-shaped,  toothed, 
glabrous.  Ovary  ovate-lanceolate,  somewhat  downy,  on  a  short  stalk. 
Style  ^abrous,  longer  than  the  cloven  stigmas.  {Sal,  Wob,,  p.  197.)  A  native 
of  the  Orisons.  Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and  flowering,  in  the  willow  garden 
At  Wobum  Abbey,  in  March  and  April.  A  shrub,  much  resembling  S,  ochld- 
cheriofM  in  size  and  mode  of  growth ;  but  the  leaves  are  much  longer,  and 
likewise  the  catkins,  by  which  it  is  roidily  distinguished  from  that  species. 
The  bnuicheB  are  brownish  green,  glabrous,  and  saining,  after  the  first  year ; 
young  ones  reddish  brown,  pubesMi^  but  becoming  glabrous  in  autumn. 
Lisaves  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  lone,  elliptic-lanceolate ;  their  breadth  1  in*  or 
more ;  deep  green,  glabrous,  and  shimng  on  their  upper  surface ;  glaucous  and 
paler  beneau ;  pubescent  in  their  voung  state;  their  mmyiMi  furnished  with 
shallow  serratures,  entire  towards  their  extremities.    Footstalks  i  in.  or 
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more  in  length,  downy.  Catkins  from  8  in.  to  *S  in.  long  when  matured. 
The  branch^  are  brittle,  and  apt  to  break  when  used  for  tying.  There  are 
plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

Group  xviii.     Bicolbres  Borrer. 

Bushy  Shrubi,  vM  Leata  dark  green  abate ^  and  glaucous  beneath. 


□□ 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovaries  silky.  Leaves  between  obovate  and  lanceo- 
late, glabrous,  or  nearly  so;  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  very  glaucous 
on  the  under  one.  Plants  twiggy  bushes.  (Hook.  Br,  Fl,y  ed.  2.,  aidapted.) 
Koch  has  included  under  one  species,  to  which  he  has  applied  the  name 
jS>.  arbuscula  Wahlenberg^  several  of  the  species  or  kinds  of  this  group. 
The  constituents  of  this  species  are  as  follows :  -—  As  synonymes,  ;S^.  arbus- 
cula Wahlenb.  Ft,  Lapp,^  No.  476.,  Fl,  Suec,^  No.  1122.;  S,  arbuscula 
a  Lm,  Suecy  No.  386.,  Sp,  PI,,  p.  1445.,  not  of  Smith,  nor  Vahl,  nor 
Jacq.  —  As  varieties,  Xm.  Fi,  Lapp,^  t,  8.  f.  c. ;  j^.  /ihyUdf  olia  SnM  Fl, 
Brit. ;  S.  radicans  Smith  Fl.  Brit, ;  S.  t6trapla  Walker ;  S,  hihnilis  Willd, 
BerL  Baumz, ;  jS*.  Dicksont^na  Smith ;  S.  Weigeliaita  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  p.  678.; 
S.  laiuioA  Smith ;  S,  maj^lis  Wahlenb.  Fl.  Lapp,,  p.  270. ;  S,  tenuifolia 
Smith  Fl.  Brit, ;  S,  petrse^a  Anderson ;  S,  Croweana  Smith.  Dr.  Lindley, 
in  his  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora^  has  added  to  these  the  following  kincu, 
elucidated  by  Borrer  in  Eng,  Bot.  Simpl,,  and  treated  as  species  below : 
—  S,  laxifl6ra  Bwrer ;  S,  />hillyreifolia  Borrer;  S.  propinqua  Borrer ;  S* 
Weigeliana  Borrer ;  jS*.  nitens  Smith  ;  S.  tenilkior  Borrer.  In  the  part  of  the 
prefiitory  matter  of  the  group  Nigric&ntes,  relating  to  S,  )9hylicit61ia  Ko€^ 
some  imormation  on  the  above  S.  arbuscula  Koch  is  incidentally  given. 

•  129.  S.  TBNU^iOR  Borrer.    The  nsrrowerJeaved  intermediate  Willow. 

!5. 
united  this  kind  with 


TV  Sexeg.   Hie  tanale  if  described  and  flguieinn  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL  i  the  male  Is  not  known. 
Bmgrnktg.    £ng.  Bot.  SuppL,  t.  965a 

Spec.  Char.^  j-c.  Disk  of  leaf  obovate-lanceolate,  acute,  obsoletely  crenate, 
flat ;  elabrous  on  both  surfaces,  glaucous  on  the  under  one.  Petiole  slender. 
Stipmes  acute,  glandulose.  Cauin  slender.  Flowers  laxly  disposed  in  the 
catxin.  Bracteas  Tsodes)  acute,  longer  than  the  silky  stalk  of  the  capsule. 
Style  loneer  than  tne  ovate  stigmas.  (Borrer.)  Found  by  the  river  Lochy, 
near  Kilhn,  in  Breadalbane.  The  specimens  figured  were  taken  from  a 
plant  broushtvthanoe  in  1810.  An  upright  shrub,  15ft.  or  more  high. 
Branches  loosely  spreading.  Disk  of  leaves  about  2  in.  long,  when  first 
unfolded,  sprinkled  with  appressed  hairs  6n  both  surfaces,  but  soon  becom- 
ing glabrous  except  the  midrib ;  upper  surface  daric  ereen  and  shining. 
Petiole  long,  pale,  downy.  The  flowers  appear,  with  Mr.  Borrer,  earlier 
than  the  leaves,  about  the  beginning  of  May.  Catldn  about  1  in.  long» 
while  the  flowers  are  in  blossom ;  eventually  about  2  in.  Mr.  Borrer  has 
indicated  its  affinity  as  follows:  —  Very  near  S,la(amB  Smith;  and,  like 
it,  intermediate  between  the  common  sallows  and  the  dabrous  bright- 
kwred  affinities  of  S,  phylidfblia ;  resemblins  some  of  the  former  more 
nearly  in  genial  habit  and  in  the  shape  of  Sie  leaves ;  the  latter,  in  the 
deciduous  nature  of  the  pubescence,  and  in  the  glaadufese  stipules.  S, 
nigricans  angustifdlta  Sermge  SasUes  de  la  Suisse,  No.  22. :  it  is  very  sifflilar 
to  S,  teni^r  Borrer,  There  are  plants  at  Hei^ld,  and  in  the  Goldworth 
Arboretum. 
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A  ISO.  S.  LAXiFLO^RA  BoiT.    The  looBe-catkined  Willow. 

IdeitMeatim.    Bon.  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t.  9749. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed  3.  ^ 

The  Sexes.    Tlse  fenuile  U  detcrttied  and  figiued  in  Eng.  BaL  St^pL    The  nule  pUot  it  not  kamn. 

Engraving.    Ebg.  Bot  SuppK,  t  S74a 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Upright.  Young  shoots  slightly  pubescent.  Leaves  gla- 
brous, flat,  broadly  obovate,  narrower  to  the  base,  slightly  toothed,  glau- 
cescent  beneath ;  upper  leaves  acute.  Stipules  small,  concave  Flowers 
loosely  disposed  in  the  catkin.  Ovary  stalked,  bluntish,  glabrous  in  the 
lower  part.  Style  as  long  as  the  linear  divided  stigmas.  {Borrer  in  E.  B. 
SuppL)  Wild  at  Killin,  in  Breadalbane,  where  it  was  observed  in  1810. 
Mr.  6.  Anderson  had  previously  distinguished  it,  and  communicated  to 
Mr.  Borrer  the  plant  from  which  the  specimens  figured  were  taken,  but 
without  informing  Mr.  Borrer  in  what  part  of  Britain  he  had  found  the 
kind.  That  plant  has  formed  a  tree-like  shrub,  more  than  12ft.  high,  with 
crooked,  divaricated  branches,  and  flowers  in  April.  The  twigs  are  shin- 
ing, greenish  grey  or  slightly  tinged  with  brown ;  at  first,  sparingly  and 
inconspicuously  pubescent.  Leaves  1  in.  to  U  in.  long;  bright  green  and  shin- 
ing above,  more  or  less  glaucous  beneath.  Catkin  about  1  in.  long  when 
the  flowers  are  in  blossom,  which  are  loosely  set  in  the  catkin.  It  flowers 
in  April.  It  resembles  S.  /aurina  in  the  figure  of  the  leaves ;  but  that  kind 
di£fbrs  in  its  more  acutely  angled  ramification;  its  mahc^any-coloured 
twigs,  densely  cottony  while  young;  the  abundance  of  short  appressed 
hairs  present  on  both  surfaces  of  the  young  leaves ;  the  more  awl-shaped 
ovary,  white  all  over  with  cottony  hairs ;  and  the  shorter  style,  with  short 
stigmas,  the  segments  of  which  usually  adhere  together.  {Borrer  in  E.  B. 
SuppL ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.y  ed.  3.) 

3^  131.  i9.  Lkv'uvnk  Snath.     The  LaureW/rat^,  or  tlnmng  dark  green^  Willow. 

Iden^fication.    Smith  Lin.  Soc  Trani.,  &  pi  1S2. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  p.  4fi5. 

S^nmtjfmee.    S.  bU»l«r  SnUtk  Eng.  Bot,  1 180&,  Eng.  Ft,  4.  p.  178.,  Forbes  in  SoJL  Wbb,,  Na  S& ; 

S.  arbdacnU  WaMenb.  var.  Koch  Comm.,  p.  45. 
Tke  Sexes:   The  female  \»  described  in  Eng.  Fl.,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  SaL  Woh. 
Engratimgg.    Bng.  Bot,  1 1806. ;  SaL  WoSi,  t.S8. ;  our>^.  1338.  i  and^.  38.  in  p.  161£. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  waved, 
and  slightly  serrated,  nearly  glabrous;  glaucous  be- 
neath. Footstalks  dilated  at  the  base.  Stipules 
pointed,  serrated.  Bracteas  obtuse,  hairy,  and  half 
as  long  as  the  densely  downy,  ovate,  long-stalked 
ovary.  (Snaih  Eng.  Fl.)  A  native  of  Britain,  in 
various  parts ;  growing  plentifully  in  woods  .  and 
thickets ;  flowenng  in  March  and  April.  A  shrub 
or  small  tree.  Branches  at  first  erect,  or  wand-like, 
round,  of  a  mahogany-colour,  beset  with  copious 
nearly  upright  leaves,  and  attaining  the  height  of  1338 

6  ft.  Catkins  earlier  than  the  foliage.  If  neglected,  t(e  plant  becomes  a 
small  tree.  (Smith.)  The  twifls  are  very  brittle,  and  unfit  for  any  useful 
puipose.  (Forbes.)  There  are  plants  at  Wobum  and  Henfield;  also  in  the 
GoIdworUi  and  llackney  arboretimis. 

•  132.  S.  PATTENS  Forbes,    The  spreading-lfrttnched  Willow. 

Jdentffiegtion.   Voiliea  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  39. 

Tke  Seses.    The  Ibroalc  is  dcacrlbed  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Engrammgs.    SaL  Wott,  Na  3a  (  and  our /ig.  39.  in  p.  161S. 

Spec.  Char.,  fc.  Stem  spreading.  Leaves  elliptical,  entire;  glabrous,  green 
and  shining  above ;  veiny,  glabrous,  and  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  lan- 
ceolate, very  minute,  withering.  Ovary  sesnle,  ovate-laneeobte,  silky. 
Style  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  77.)  The  native  country 
of  this  species  is  not  given.  It  is  a  branching  shrub,  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft. 
high,  witn  short,  spreraing,  dark  brown  brandies,  slightly  villous  only 
when  in  their  youngest  state.  The  leaves  are  1  in.  long;  and  sometimes 
2 in.  long,  and  1  in.  in  breadth,  on  luxuriant  shoots;  much  resembling  those 
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ofS.  &6rinB.  The  catkins  appear  with  tbe  leaves  in  May,  and  the  plant 
produces  them  a  second  time  in  August.  The  general  length  of  tbe  young 
twigs  is  from  6  in.  to  8  in. ;  but  this  species  is  nut  hkely  to  be  applic^le  to 
basket-Dialdng.     There  are  plants  at  wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

■*  133.  S.  BAi>rcANS  Smth.     The  rootingJinini-ied  Willow. 

J^na^kaUam.    Suitb  FL  BriL,pl(K3.;  Wllld.  ap.  PL,  *.a.BlS.(SmUai)i  Hook.  Bl.   FL.ed.  «., 

p.  vs.;  BomrinEng.  Bot.Sup^.,Lnui.,  InUicuiL 
Sfiuinmtt.  S.  phjIiclRIi*  Lilt.  Fl.  Ijtm.,  No.  SSI.,  1 8.  r.  d.,  SmM  R  ft*.,  o.  1D»9.,  En.  Bit, 
t.  isan,  Ent.  n, 4.  p.  ITS,  "Tlif  original  Upland  ■peclinni  of  5  ^vliclRilu  in  Ihe  Linn«ii 
berlBnum  11  IndublUlilr,  u  «M  long  nnce  Hilal  bj  Smith,  the  S,  phriicilUia  of  £u .  Ait,  t,  IMK" 
IBorrrr  in  Ely.  »«-  i-pP'-,  I-  «(«  )  "A.  linnam  no  doubt  included  •e.eril  olb«  willow  Vbwid™ 
theI.uUndS;phTli(tltlia,Iiullc«l>bDTe,<- under  huS.BhTllcilUb,linuldbtbMtFcta call  "llw 
klndorfiw.  AM. '•brSmlUi'Bfinlnaine.ninnna,"  {AirrtT.q<iouainHoi>lr.Or.K.,aLt.)  S. 
_pttrVcU!mm  Fartrt  la  So/.  H'cA.  Na.46.i  S.  mlbairaixiraUtnt.  nv.  MaekComm.,  f-U. 
nt  Strti.    The  remile  it  dMtribed  In  £».  FL,  nbne  Suiili  hii  noUced  that  be  had  net  oUenad 

tbeciUlniorUienule.  ThelenutcU  iTiumlin  £iv.£«.>»l  AH.  H'oi. 
Sngraiiiigt.  VBt.Koi.,1.i9S6.;  Sal,  Wob.,  Na.t&;  andouij^.  <6.  In  p,  1614. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  with  wavy  serratures,  very  glabrous ; 
glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  glandular  on  the  inside.  Ovary  lunceolatu, 
stalked,  silky.  Style  twice  the  length  of  the  stigmas.  Branches  trailing. 
(_Snalh  £"§■  J^.)  The  following  traits  are  also  derived  from  Smith.  A 
low,  spreading,  glabrous  bush,  whose  long,  recumbrat,  brown  or  purplish 
branches  take  root  as  they  extend  in  every  direction.  Leaves  on  shortish 
stalks,  not  much  spreading,  about  2in.  long,  not  1  in.  broad;  very  acute 
at  the  point,  not  at  alt  rounded  at  the  base;  glabrous  at  all  times,  except  an 
obscure  downiness  on  themidribabove;  harsh  to  the  touch,  bitter,  variously 
rrenated  or  serrated  ;  the  serratures  peculiarly,  and  sometimes  very  re- 
markablv,  undulated;  the  unper  side  of  a  dark  shinii^  green,  and  the 
under  glaucous.  "A  perfecUy  distinct  plant,  in  its  low  mode  of  growth, 
Irom  5.  Borreridna  and  S.  Davalliatia,  and  from  all  the  other  British  specie* 
with  which  I  am  acquainted."  (Forba.)  Mr.  Borrer  has  described  inci- 
dentally, at  the  end  of  his  account  of  S.  Davalliona  in  the  Eag.  Sol, 
Svppl.t.   2T01.,   characters   of  S.   radicans   in   contrast   with  characters 
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I.  Wa. ;  Hank.  Br  FL.  ed  3^ 
— .-.  ..     fw^ ..,_ .. -..^11  m  j^^_  g^  ^1^  ^-^_  jjg^^ 

ui  A- 1*»-  i  »»«  A  «■  t»  (^  IBM. 
Spec.  Char.,  4-c.     Branches  erect.     Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated  with  shallow 
nearly  even  serratures,  very  glabrous ;  glaucous  beneath.     Stipules  lanceo- 
late, small.    Bracteas  (scales)  acute,  shagpy.    [SniUh  E.  F.,  Borr.  E.  B.  S.) 
It   is   nearly   allied  to   S.  phylicifolia  Eng.   Sol., 
U  1968. ;  but  seems  distinct,  differing  much  in  its 
mode  of  growth  and  habit,  and  its  narrower  and 
truly  lanceolate  leaves.  (^Borr.)   Native  to  Scotland,  ''^ 
in  Highland  mountain  valleys;  Breadalbane,  Killin 
in  Breadalbane,  and  Glen  Nevis,  are  the  localities 
mentioiied.     It  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Borrer,  ^ 
who  has  pven  a  detailed  description  of  it  in  Eng. 
Sot.  Suppl.,  from  which  the  following   traits   are 
derived:  —  A  much-branched  shrub, decumbent  at 
the  base  only,  about  10  ft.  high.      Large  branches 
,      ash-coloured.    Twigs  spreading  or  ascending,  short, 

■oonbecomineofadeep  mahogany  hue,  and  glabrous.  1330 

Bu(b  large.  Disk  of  the  leaf  lanceolate,  tapering  to  each  end,  about  8  in. 
long,  ancT^  in.  or  more  wide ;  keeled,  twisted ;  aaik  green  and  shining  on 
the  upper  surtace,  glaucous  on  the  under  one ;  glabrous  on  both,  exce|it 
a  few  scattered  aiJky  hairs  on  each;  b  the  leaves  of  young  shoots,  closely 
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creoatey  or  notched  with  shallow,  fl«t»  or  slightly  waved,  gbmd-poioted 
teeth.  Petiole  about  a  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  disk.  Catkins  of  the 
male  numerous  and  showy ;  produced  about  the  beginning  of  April,  earlier 
thim  in  the  generality  of  mountain  willows.  ( £•  B,  S,)  Ovary  lanceolate 
subulate,  on  a  long  stalk,  quite  elabrous ;  style  long,  bifid ;  stigmas  Imear, 
bifid.  {Hooker,)  This  kind,  cultivated  in  the  willow  earden  at  Wobum 
Abbey,  produced  its  flowers  before  the  esqmnsion  of  t£e  leaves  in  April ; 
and  again,  when  the  plant  was  in  fiill  leaf,  in  July.  Tkvdned  to  a  single  stem, 
it  would  form  a  very  handsome  small  tree  for  suburban  gardens.  .  There  i 

are  plants  at  Flitwick  and  Wobum. 

A  135.  ^.  J>iLyAUJA''J!fA  Smith.    Davall's  Willow. 

UemMcatkm.  Snaith  Bog.  FL,4k  pil75.,MfturMto  theflcottiihkiiid;  Borrarln  Eu.  BoL  SnppL, 
t.  S701. ;  Smith's  British  •MdraeDt*  not  hit  9wi»  onejwcre  takm  froaitbe  Mine  ladrndtiai  m  man 
{Borrer)  i  Forbes  ia  SaL  WoU,  Na  47. }  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed  & 

taoMMct.  S.  tarapU  Walker  Undermm) ;  5.  vhyUdfMia  Wiild.  {Hertau)  ;  fhme  relate  to  tiM 
female  of  the  Scottish  kind  {JSorrtr) :  &  /bymeUMides  Scklekker.  {Farba  in  SaL  Hhb.) 

Tke  Seaei.  The  female  is  described  and  flfnred  in  £sy.  BoL  SmppL  Mr.  Boner  is  not  aoquaSnted 
with  the  male,  but  has  added  a  flgure  of  a  specimen  of  what  Mr.  Anderson  regarded  as  such, 
prepared  feoma  sketch  made  from  one  of  Mr.  Anderson's  specimens  Id  1811.  Two  sexes  are  flgtired 
In  SaL  Wok.  As  it  is  most  probable  that  Mr.  Borrer  knew  of  these,  perhaps  he  deemed  tlie  male 
erroneous. 

Engravings,    Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  t.S70L  ;  SaL  Wob„  No.  47. ;  and  our  >|g.  47.  in  p.  MK 

Spec,  Char,y  ^c.  Upright.  Leaves  obovate  lanceolate,  flattish,  very  acutely 
pointed,  obscurely  toothed  or  serrated  f^labrous  on  both  surfaces,  somewhat 
glaucous  on  the  under  one.  Stipules  mmute.  Young  shoots  and  petioles 
pubescent.  Bracteas  obovate,  silkv.  Ovary  stalked,  acute,  silky.  Style 
as  long  as  the  divided  stu!;mas.  {jSorr, in  Eng,  BoUJSuppl')  The  female 
is  a  native  of  Scotland.  We  have  specimens  firom  Teesdale  that  seem  of 
the  same  species.  (Borr.^  A  bushy  shrub,  with  ascending  branches, 
scarcely  exceeding  4  ft.  hi^n.  Twi^s  tinged  with  brown.  (Borr^  It  grows 
with  me  to  fi'om  6  ft.  to  7  ft.  hi^h,  with  upright,  dark  brown,  shining  branches. 
(Forbes.)  Leaves  about  lim-  long,  (Sorr,),  1  in.  broad,  on  luxuriant 
shoots  (Forbes) ;  upper  surface  dark  green  and  shining,  under  sur&ce  pale, 
and  more  or  less  glaucous.  Petiole  rather  long  and  slender.  Catkins  of 
the  female  about  1  in.  long.  The  flowers  appear  when  the  leaves  b^n  to 
expand,  about  the  end  of  April.  (J^orr.)  There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Hen- 
field,  and  Flitwick. 

f  Variety, 

m  8.  Daoaffma&  Smith,  the  Swiss  kind.  (SnM  Eng.  F7,/iy,  p.  175.)— Bor 
rer  has  not  identified,  in  Eng,  Bot,  SuppL,  this  with  the  Scottish 
kind;  hence  it  becomes  right  to  register  it  separately.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  of  it  is  derived  firom  SmUk  Eng,  Ft, :  —  M.  Davall 
sent  a  specimen  of  the  kind  to  Smith,  in  1790,  from  Switzerland. 
This  specimen,  when  shown  to  Professor  Mertens,  was  pronounced 
by  him  to  be  of  the  S,  jdhylicifolia  of  WiUdenow  and  other  Oerroan 
botanists.  *'  It  is  not,  however,  that  of  Linnaeus,  nor,  apparently, 
that  of  Wahienberg.**  It  agrees  with  the  female  of  the  Scottish 
kind,  except  that  the  orary,  and  all  parts  of  the  catkin,  are  much 
less  silky. 

m  136.  S,  TE^TRAPLA  Snath,     The  four-ranked  Willow. 

IdentifkaHom.  SmiUi  Eng.  Fl.,  A  p.  177.,  exclosivety  of  Uie  dlatioB  of  Walker :  Hook.  Ar.  FL,  cd  &, 
a  4^,  exclusively  of  the  citation  of  walker;  Borrer  in  Eog.  Bet.  SuppL,  t  S70S. ;  ?  Fbrtiesln  teL 
WohL,  1 4a    Borrer  has  toot  quoted  the  last 

Tke  Sexe$.  The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Bng.  Bot, :  the  figure  In  Sai.  IToft.,  whether  of 
this  kind  or  not,  is  of  the  tanale;  and  a  male  is  described  there.  Hale  floveie  ant  knows  to 
Mr.  Borrer  :  but  who  has  found  8.  ramiftlsca  F»rbe$  {SaL  If 'oAl,  1 51),  fhm  recent  ipedmcns  bi 
leaf,  so  similar  to  S.  titrapla.  AnM.  that  he  can  scarcely  doubt  of  that  being  the  male  of  this. 

Et^ramngt.    Bng.  Bot  SuppL,  CSTtt  ;  ?8al.  Wobi,  Na  491}  and  oor  A.I0.  in  p.  1614. 

Spec,G^,f^,  Upright.  Leaves  lanceolate,  twisted,  somewhat  carinate, 
very  acutely  pointed,  serrated ;  neariy  olabrous  on  both  surfaces,  gbuicous 
on  the  under  one.  Stipules  small,  Kalf4ieart«ehaped.  Young  shoots  and 
petiotes  pubescent.    Bracteas  lanceolate,  silky.    Ovary  stalked,  blimtish. 
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glabrous  on  the  lower  part.  Style  longer  than  the  diyided  Btiffoias.  (Bor^ 
rer  in  Eng.  BoU  Suppl,)  Wild  in  Breadalbane,  Scotland.  Cuttings 
brought  thence  in  1810  produced  plants  that,  in  1831^  were  uoright  shrubs, 
12ft.  to  15  ft.  high.  Twigs  straignt,  spreading,  slightly  tingea  with  brown. 
Leaves  scarcely  2  in.  long,  except  on  luxuriant  young  shoots ;  rather  rigid. 
Catkins  of  the  female  scarcely  1  in.  long  while  the  flowers  are  in  blossom. 
Mr.  Borrer  has  thus  contrasted  the  kind  with  S.  Davalliaiia : —  It  is  much 
taller.  The  leaves  are  rather  longer,  and  more  spreading  ;  less  shining,  and  , 
of  a  duller  green  above,  and  whiter  on  the  under  surface ;  and  the  flowers 
differ.  The  following  traits  of  S,  tetrapla  are  derived  from  Smith's  de- 
scription:—  *'Tlie  whole  shrub  is  lar^r  than  jS^.  Wulfeniana  (S,  Weigeli^a 
Borr.);  Che  leaves  longer  more  elliptical,  and  more  pointed,  with  unequal, 
coarse,  and  wavy  serratures;  deep  ereen  above ;  finely  glaucous,  with  pro- 
minent pale  or  reddish  veins  beneath ;  glabrous,  except  a  very  minute,  short, 
dense  downiness  on  the  upper  side  of  the  midrib  and  of  the  footstalks : 
sometimes  even  this  slight  pubescence  is  wanting."  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Forbes  compared  this  species  with  his  S.  Wulfentana,"  to 
which,  he  sap,  it  does  not  bear  the  least  alliance.  Mr.  Forbes  notes  it 
as  flowering  m  April.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn  and  Henfield ;  also  in 
the  Hackney  arboretum. 

A  137.  S,  RAMiFU^scA  Forhcty  fAnderi,    The  brown-branched  Willow. 

IdentifieaHon.    Mr.  Forbef  tUtet  that  he  obtained  thit  new  Britith  ipecief  ftom  Mr.  Mackay  of 

the  DubUn  Botanic  Garden,  who  received  it  from  the  late  Mr.  George  Anderaon.   {SoL  Irob., 

Na  58.) 
S^momMme.     We  And  S.  ramiftiiGa  SiU.  Wob.,  L  53.,  firom  recent  gpeeimeRi  in  leaf,  ao  rimilar  to  our 

S.  tetrapla,  that  we  can  scarcely  doUbt  iU  being  the  male  of  that  ipccies.  {Borr.  in  Eng.  JBot. 

S»0Bl.,t.97QSL) 
J%e  &M».    Hie  male  b  dctcribed  and  figured  in  SaL  Wch. 
Bmgravingt.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  5&  ;  and  our  J^.  53.  in  p.  1615i 

Spec.  Chai\y  ^c.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  elliptic'^cute,  serrated;  shining  above; 
glabrous,  reticulated,  and  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped, 
serrated,  and  withering.  Branches  yellowish  brown,  pubescent  when  young. 
Catkins  nearly  1  in.  long,  on  short  stalks.  Anthers  yellow,  of  4  lobes. 
(Sal.  Wob.^  p.  105.)  A  native  of  Britain,  but  where  is  not  stated ;  flowering, 
in  the  Woburn  sauctum,  in  April,  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves,  and 
again  in  July.  An  upright  kind,  attaining  the  height  of  between  12  ft.  and 
14  ft.,  with  round,  glabrous,  dark  green  branches,  of  the  preceding  year's 
growth.  The  young  twigs  of  a  brownish  yellow,  sl^tly  downy  when  young. 
Leaves  alternate,  somewhat  erect,  elliptical,  acute,  approaching  to  an  ovate 
shape  when  fully  grown ;  glabrous  and  shining  on  their  upper  surface,  glaucous 
and  reticulated  beneath;  tlie  two  or  three  youngest  leaves  only  slightly 
downy,  as  also  the  tops  of  the  youn^  branches.  Footstalks  villous  above, 
glabrous  beneath,  as  also  the  midnb.  Catkins  nearly  1  in.  long ;  often 
two  catkins  bursting  from  the  same  bud.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn, 
Henfield,  Flit  wick,  and  also  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretion. 

m  138.  S.  VovtBmsiA^yA.    Forbes's  Willow. 

Sgncmifme.  S.  Weigdi^fui  Forbes  in  Sal. Wob.,  Na  51.,  ?Wind.  Sp.  Fl.,  4  pL  ^TSl  (.Earbet.)  Mr.  Borrer 
hot  advised  ut,  in  his  B1&  list,  that  he  U  not  certain  whether  S.  WeigelcdiMi  Bog.  Bat  BuppL  and  & 
Weigeliaaa  SaL  Wob.  are  to  be  distinguished,  and,  if  they  are^  which  is  the  8.  Weigell£M  Willd. 
See,  also,  Eng.  Bot  SuppL.  1 8666.  and  1 2795.  While  S.  WeigeUdiia  Forbes  re^wiiM  unidentifled 
with  any  other  kind,  it  must  be  treated  of  as  a  distinct  one. 

The  Se*e$.  The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob^  Mr.  Borrer  hae  eaiMWsed  the  opinion 
tliat  he  has  both  male  and  female  spedmens  of  8.  WrtgeUdtia  Foibes  from  the  Highlands  of  Scou 
taad  {Borr.  in  Emg.  BoL  SuppL,  t.  S79&) 

Engra9btg$.    Sal.  Wob.,  So,  Bh  j  and  our>^.  51.  in  9. 1S15. 

S^c»  Char .9  S^c.  The  following  is  the  aawant  of  Mr.  Forbes's  original  descrip- 
tioDy  taken  sq)aratel^  fix>m  what  he  has  quoted  from  Willdenow :  —  Upright, 
bushy,  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  Branches  ghibraus,  brown.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute, 
serrated,  or  finely  toothed ;  entire  towards  the  base ;  bright  green  and  shin- 
ing on  the  upper  surfiu^e,  glaucous  and  pale  on  the  under  one,  where  the 
veins  are  parallel,  arched,  and  prominent.  Stipules  remarkably  small,  soon 
falling  off.     Catkins  appearing,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in 
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April,  before  the  tovea  expand.    Ovary  ovate  laoceolate,  downy.    Style 
longer  than  the  deeply  parted  stigmas.    There  are  plants  %t  HenEeld. 

A  130.  S.  WEiQEhiA'NA  Borr.     Weigei's  Willow. 

Jdentification.  Boci^  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  t.  36ii&,  pcrha|w  ^mIumtbIj  of  Um  idcoUacatf on  of  Wind. . 
as  intimatM  by  Mr.  Borref  at  t.S793.,  and  in  hU  M&  Usi,  a$  foUovt :— *'  1  Mn  uvcntein  wbctbcr 
5.  Weigeli'a«a  Eng.  B<A.,  2f>54^.,  and  Sl  WeigelrJiui  Sal.  Wob.,  are  to  be  distinguUtowl*  and,  it  to, 
which  t«  S,  WeigeljfliM  WilU.'*  Hook.  Br.  Fl.»  ed.  a^  pu  4St.  ?  OKdntifdy  d  tySn  WUld.; 
?  HaTne  Abbild.,  p.  £.«.,  with  a  flg.  .  .„^ 

%Mi^MV.  A  Wullim/afM  Soith  Eng.  FL«  4.  p.  176. ;  Rm»**  C«icloi,  Nou  1& ;  F«faei  to  SiL  Wok. 
No.  iS. ;  excluding  from  each  the  foreign  sjnon}-mtt.  [Borrer.)  «  -„  ,- 

The  Sexes.    Both  wxes  are  figured  in  £ng.  Bot.  SuppL  -,  the  male  tn  SaL  Wob.,  as  that  of  S.  Wulfen- 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.  SujvU,  1 265&  -,  SaL  Wot).,  No.  i&  ;  Hajne  Al^tld.,  1 17a  ;  our  Jig.  U4a ; 
and  yi^.  48.  to  p.  1614. 

Spec.  Char,^  S^c.  Leaves  elliptical,  rhomboidal,  or  almost  round»  with  a  short 
point,  obsoletely  crenate ;  glabrous  on  both  sides,  glaucous  beneath.  Sti- 
pules small.  Catkins  on  short  stalks.  Floral  leaves  small.  Bracteas 
(scales)  oblong,  hairy,  longer  than  the  hairy  stalk  of  the  ovary. 
S5tyle  longer  than  the  stigmas.  {Borrer,)  It  seems  not  uncommon 
in  the  more  mountainous  narts  of  Britain :  Breadalbane  in  Scot- 
land, and  Yorkshire  ana  Westmoreland,  are  places  named. 
Cultivated.  It  is  an  upright  shrub,  about  10  ft.  high.  Mr.  ^tt^ 
thinks  it  probable  that  it  is  of  more  humble  growth  in  its  native 
stations.  Leaves  thin,  dark  green ,  and  more  glittering  than  those 
of  S.  nitens  ;  the  under  surface  very  glaucous.  The  catkins  appear 
earlier  than  the  leaves,  about  April  or  May,  and  are  very  sunilar  1340 

to  those  of  5.  nkens.  It  is  difficult  to  define  satisfactorily  the  distinctions 
between  S,  Weigeltan/?  and  5.  nitens  ;  yet  the  aspect  of  the  two  is  unlike, 
from  the  dark  hue  of  the  whole  bush  in  5.  nitens;  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
real  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  leaves.  (Borrer,)  There  are  plants 
at  Henfield. 

Variety,  In  what  seems  a  variety  of  this  species,  the  leaves  are  more  con- 
spicuously toothed,  rather  silky  when  young^;  the  shoots  laore  downy,  and 
the  ovary  pubescent  towards  the  point  only.  (Borrer,) 

A  140.  S.  Nt^TBNS  Anders,    The  glittering-/Mi^  Willow. 

Ueniifieaikm.    Anden.  Ma  ;  Smith  Eng.  FL.  4.  p.  175. ;  Forbei  in  SaL  Wolv,  Na44 ;  Hook.  Br. 

FL,  ed.  £.,  p.  496l  ;  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL.  t  K55. 
The  Se»es»    Both  wx«f  are  docribcd  and  figured  in  Et^.  Boi.  SuppL  ^ 

Engravings.    Eog.  Bot.  Suppl.,  L  965B. ;  SaL  Wobi,  Na  44. ;  ;^.  1541. ;  and^  44^  inp.  161S. 

S^ec,  CAar.,  Sfc»  Leaves  ovate,  or  elliptical,  acute,  slightly  serrated ;  nearly 
glabrous  above,  writh  sunk  veins ;  glabrous  and  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules 
smalL  Catkins  on  short  stalks.  Floral  leaves  small.  Bracteas  (scales) 
oblong,  hairy,  longer  than  the  hairv  stalk  of  the  ovary. 
Style  longer  than  uie  stigmas,  Nearlv  allied  to  S,  WeigeU 
iana^  and  more  nearly  to  S,  Croweono.  (Botrer  in  hng, 
Boi,  SuppL)  Mr.  G.  Anderson  first  distinguished  the 
kind;  and  the  male  specimens  fignred  were  derived  from 
a  plant  that  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Borrer :  the  female 
came  from  Teeadale.  The  kind  is  an  upright  shrub,  taller, 
and  of  rather  stouter  growth,  than  S,  Borrerurfia,  which  it 
resembles  in  the  dark  mahogany  hue  of  its  shining  twigs, 
most  remarkable  in  the  male.  Young  shoots  slightly  pu*  1341 
bescent .  Petioles  short,  reddish.  Disk  of  leaf  about  1^  in.  long,  to  many 
instiinces  waved  or  twisted ;  upper  sur&ce  dark  green,  shining,  more  or  less 
silky  when  young,  afterwards  glabrous,  except  on  the  midrib ;  tinder  surfece 
glaucous,  and  even  white.  The  flowers  appear  wit|L  Mr.  Borrtr  earlier  than 
the  leaves,  in  April  or  May,  about  a  fortnight  later  than  those  of  S,  Borrer- 
idna.  Catkins  of  the  male  scarcely  lin.  long ;  of  the  female,  by  the  figure, 
more  than  1  in.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Flitwick,  Henfield,  Goldwoith, 
and  Hackney. 
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I 

A  141.  S.  CvLowK^KA  Smith.    Crowe's  Willow. 

UemiifieaUom.    Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1 114& :  Wllld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  675l  ;  Smith  La  Boet'f  Cyckv,  Na  51. : 

Eog.  FL,  4u  p.  19S. ;  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.»  No. ». ;  Hook.  Br.,  ed.a. 
SifmmMmea.    S.  arbtifcuU  IKaMknfc,  var.  JCodk  Comm..  p. 46. ;  &hOmi]if  <&iML  !•  cited  in  Sol.  IFa6. 

a«  the  female  of  S.  Crowe4iM  Smith  ;  ?S.  heteroph^Ua  UoU. 
Tike  Sexes.    Both  «exet  are  deteribed  in  Et^(.  Bot.,  and  figured  in  Sal,  fFof .    Mr.  Borrer  deenu  the 

caic  of  the  oombtaiation  of  the  filamenti  te  be  one,  monatroua  in  the  qieciefl,  rather  than  innate  and 

characteriatic. 
Bmgrmk»g».    JEng.  Bot,  1. 114& ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  BL ;  and  our>^.  5S.  In  p.  1615. 

Spec,  Char.f  Sfc,  Filaments  combined  below.  Leaves  ellipticid,  slightly  aer- 
ratedy  quite  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath.  {Stmtk  Eng,  FL)  Mr.  il&orrer 
regards  (Eng,  Bot.  Suppl,,  t.  2660.;  and  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.)  the  combi- 
nation of  the  filaments  as  not  a  constitutional  character  of  this  species,  but 
as  only  such  of  the  individual,  from  which  all  the  individuals  that  are  in  this 
case,  that  he  has  examined,  have  been  propagated;  and  he  regards  the  state 
as  one  founded  in  monstrosity.  He  has  added,  in  argument :  "  Indeed, "  the 
stamens  *  are  represented  in  tne  Salictum  Wobumemeas  changing  into"  ovaries, 
'*  as  those  of  5. bicolor  Ehrharty  and  some  of  the  common  sallows,  have  been 
observed  to  do."  See  notices  of  instances  below,  and  in  p.  1454. ;  and  Mr. 
Borrer  has  since  found  this  change  taking  place  in  jS^.  Croweono,  in  his  own 
garden.  He  views  S.  nitens  Anderson  and  S,  Qrovimna  Smith  as  very  closely 
akin ;  and,  in  the  following  notice  of  some  differences  between  them  which 
he  has  made  {Eng.  Bot.  SuppLy  t.  2660.),  it  may  be  inferred  that  what  he 
deems  characteristic  features  are  noticed :  —  **  The  leaves  of  5.  Croweasa  are 
less  pointed,  almost  obovate ;  in  every  stage  without  pubescence,  even  in  the 
petiole ;  their  edges  rarely  waved,  and  more  obscurely  crenate ;  and  the 
scales  of  the  catkins,  that  is,  the  bracteas  of  the  individual  flower,  shorter 
and  rounder.**  According  to  Hooker's  British  FlorOy  ed.  2.,  Mr.  Borrer  finds 
the  ovary,  not  downy,  as  Smith  has  described  it  to  be,  *'  but  nearly  glabrous, 
as  figured  in  the  Saltctum  Wobumense."  A  native  of  England  (Smith),  in 
.swampy  meadows  and  thickets,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  ''  S.  Crowe- 
•afia,  with  submission,  is  not  a  Norfolk  plant,  but  from  the  river  Ettrick,  near 
Selkirk,  whence  Mr.  Dickson  sent  it  to  Mr.  Crowe ;  and  he  gave  me  firesh 
<;uttinp8  from  the  same  place  three  years  ago,  which  turn  out  exactly  the 
same  individual  as  Crowe's  from  Dr.  Smith.  (Mr.  Anderson^  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Borrer,  1815.)  The  following  traits  are  drawn  from  Smith's  detailed 
description  in  Ya^Ef^lish  Flora : — "  A  bushy  shrub,  usually  4  ft.  or  5  fl.  hi^h, 
with  many  stout,  irregularly  spreading,  glabrous,  leafy,  brittle,  brownish 
yellow  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  perfectly  glabrous,  on  broadish  glabrous 
footstalks,  uniformly  elliptical,  very  rarely  inclining  to  obovate,  1^  m.  long, 
more  or  less,  acute,  and  often  recurved  at  the  extremity,  contracted  gra- 
dually at  the  base;  the  margin  copiously,  though  not  conspicuously,  serrated, 
or  rather  crenate;  the  upper  side  of  a  deep  shining  green,  under  glaucous, 
vcmy.  The  catkins  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  are  about  1  in.  lon^ ;  those 
of  the  male  of  a  bright  yellow.  This  iS&lix,  when  covered  with  ra^e  blossoms, 
is  amongst  the  most  handsome;  nor  are  the  leaves  destitute,  of  beauty."  j^. 
Croweana  has  grown  10  ft.  high  with  Mr.  Borrer.  Mr.  Forbes  has  figured 
a  curious  monstrosity  in  the  plant  of  this  spedea  which  is  in  the  Wobum 
salictam,  of  the  catkms  of  the  male  changing  into  ovaries,  with  the  style  and 
stigmas  perfect,  as  in  the  fertile  flower.  Mr.  Forbes  observed  the  progres- 
sive change  of  the  stamens  into  ovaries.  At  first,  he  says,  the  filaments  began 
to  thicken  a  little  in  the  middle  when  they  were  united,  and  they  gradually 
grew  into  their  subsequent  shape,  the  filaments  becoming  pistils,  and  the 
anthers  stigmas.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  states  that  a  similar  alteration  has 
been  remarked  by  Mr.  Borrer  in  S.  oleifolia,  and  Mr.  R.  Gee  in  S.  cin^ea. 
There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

m  142.  S.  Bi^coLOR  Ehrh.    The  two-coloured  Willow. 

TdtfU^lcaiion.    Ehrh.  Aib.,ll&  ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  S.,p.  4S7.  {  f  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  SS8. 

Sj/mongmeM.  S.  tenulfbUa  SmUk  Eng.  Bat.,  t.  218&,  as  to  the  figure;  S,  floribdnda  Farim  in  SnI. 
ITa&.No.  5t.  JtocA,  in  bis  Ctmm.,  has  identified  5.  btcolor  Ekrk.  with  S.  livida  WahUnb. ;  and 
noted  that  what  is  frequently  cultiTated  in  German  gardens  as  S.  Mcolor  Ekrh.  is  of  another  qie- 
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ciet,  and  much  nearer  to  8.  ■Ili6fcula  WnUemh,  Mr.  Botver  hat  nwiiliil  on  itais  a  foDom:— 
**  I  Mm  not  Mqoaintcd  with  8.  lirida  WakL  U  tfak  prove  8.  hUxAar  SML,  om  S.  bicolor,  wbkh 
it  the  piant  of  the  Oenaaa  gardena,  aa  I  oondnde  flam  MertcBa  haviiif  gircii  tt  maas  &  tafeokr, 
may  bear  Foriwa**  name  of  florib6iidla.  nnleM  Scfaiader'a  older  naoKL  dSteolar,  bdouploit:  lec 
XflcA,  p.  4&'*  (Arrwr  in  a  letter.) 

Tke  Sese$.  The  male  is  deKiibed  in  Sai.  Wob^  and  Ogiired  in  fiy.  Bot.  and  &ri.  Wtb. ;  aona 
notice  of  what  Mr.  Borrer  drcma  the  fenale  is  given  in  Book.  Br.  Fi.^  cd.  2. 

Et^tawiMj^  Bw.  Bot.,t.2l86.;  Sal.  Wotii,No.di.;  aBdoar;^.64.  iB|k.l6l5b;  ?H^BeAHByM 
1. 180.»  where  the  sex  figured  is  the  male. 

Spec,  Char,f  S^c.  Leaves  elliptical,  green  and  shining  above,  glabrous  and 
glaucous  beneath ;  serrated,  ending  in  oblique  points.  Stipules  crescenU 
shaped,  serrated.  Catkins  of  the  male  copious,  bright  yellow.  FQameDts 
sligntly  bearded  at  the  base.  CSaL  Wob.^  p.  1 07.)  A  native  oTBritain ;  flower- 
ing, in  the  willow  earden  of  Wobum  Abbey,  in  April,  and  again  in  July.  A 
bushy  spreading  shrub,  with  short  yellow  branoies,  slightly  villous  when 
voung ;  the  older  ones  rather  a  yellowish  green,  quite  glabrous ;  rising  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  with  bright  yellow  catkins  m  April,  and  again  in  July. 
Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  serrated,  ^abrous ;  shining  above,  glaucous  and  veiny 
beneath ;  glabrous  in  every  state  of  growth,  with  the  exception  of  a  sli^t 
downiness  on  the  very  youngest  leaves,  whibh  are  always  of  a  purphsh 
colour ;  midrib  and  footstalks  glabrous,  yellow.  Stipules  crescent-shaped, 
serrated.  This  is  a  very  ornamental  species  when  in  flower ;  neither  are  the 
leaves  destitute  of  beauty;  and,  when  the  shrub  is  cut  down,  it  produces 
tough,  flexible  twigs,  that  are  good  for  tying,  basketworit,  &c.  a.  bicolor 
has  become  10  ft.  high  with  Mr.  Borrer.  {Eng,  Bat.  St^fpL,  t.  2660.) 
There  are  plants  at  Henfield. 

•  143.  S.  PHiLLTRBiFoYiA  BontT,    The  Phillyrea-leaved  Willow. 

/dM^afrlofi.    Borrer  In  Eog.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  9G90. :  Hook.  Br.  F1.,  cd.8.  p.  417. 

TV  &sMa.    Both  sexes  are  described  ami  figured  in  Bng.  Bot,  SmppL,  iha  ftmato  In  the  fruit. 


bearii^  state 
Engramtg.    £ng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  9660. 

Spec.  Okar.,  4c.    Leaves  elUpticlanceolale,  acute  at  each  end,  stxtmi^y  serrated,  glabrous  on  both 


surfiweS|  gtaucous  on  the  nnder  one.  Stymies  small.  Yoong  shoots  pubescent.  Badeas  (sealei) 
obloDg,  nairy,  longer  than  the  glabrons  stalk  of  the  glabrous  oranr.  Strle  as  long  as  the  stigmas. 
In  the  arramnment  of  the  kinds,  this  one  may  stand  between  S.  bfeolor  and  S.  DIcksonttea,  in 
both  of  whid:  the  leaves  are  for  the  most  part  obsoletely  seirated,  and  of  a  f  gore  appraaelrina  to 
obovate  with  a  point.  iBorrer.)  Mr.  Borrer  has  thus  stated  iU  localities  in  a  wild  state.  Ulghuad 
valleys  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  Glen  Tarfe,  near  Fort  Augustas,  InveraessHdiire ;  and  In  the 
Tidnlty  of  Ben  Lawers,  Perthshire.  He  has  termed  it  a  beautiftal  kind.  The  malc^  groaring  in 
his  ganlen  since  1810,  had  become,  in  1830,  an  upright  much  branched  shrub,  about  5  ft.  hi^ ;  and 
It  flowers  in  about  the  middle  of  April,  bdTore  the  leaves  ai^iear,  and  someUmcs  again  at  mid* 
summer.  Catkins  numerous,  cvlindrical,  k  in.  long,  closely  set  wiUi  flowers.  The  leavea,  in  rise, 
figure,  and  serratures,  bear  no  slight  resenmlance  to  those  of  Phill^rea  latifblia :  when  young,  they 
are  sprinkled  on  both  surfaces  wltti  minute  appressed  hairs,  but  become  at  length  glabroos,  except 
in  the  upper  surface  of  the  petiole  and  midrib.  The  disk  of  the  leaf  Is  scaraely  mote  than  1  in. 
long,  and  has  its  upper  surface  of  a  bright,  shining,  Aill  green;  the  under  suifkoe  Uuiah :  Uie  petiole 
Is  »wut  a  third  or  the  length  of  the  disk.    Tbere  are  plants  at  HenfieM.  « 

Ji  144.  S.  DiCKsoviA^NA  Smith.    Dickson's  Willow. 

Idemtificaikm.    Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t.  ia9a  :  the  figure  Is  bad,  and  has  led  to  doubta  as  to  this  spedes, 

which  only  authenticated  specimens  could  remove  {Borrer  in  Bug.  Bot  Stqpal^  L  96BS.,  loci. 

denUlly.)  WUkl.  Spi  PL,  4.  p.  695. ;  ftniUi  in  Rees's  Cycle,  No.  6a ;  Big.  F1.,  4.  p.  196. ;  Foibes  in 

Sal.  Wob.,  No.  55. :  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3. 
Sgmmgme.    S.  myrtuHUdes  Smith  FL  Brit.,  pi  1066.,  nolit>f  Un. 
TJkeSejKt.    The  female  is  described  in  Bng.  FL  and  Sai.  IVob.,  and  figured  in  Bng.BoL  aadSaL 

Wob.    Smith  has  noticed,  In  his  EmgUgk  Ftcra,  that  he  had  not  observed  the  stamens. 
BfUfraviHgs.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1590.,  aee  under  IdentificaHan,  above}  SaL  Wob.,  No. 55.;  and  our 
/g.  55.  In  p.  1615. 

Spec.  Char,^  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  slightly  toothed,  glabrous  ;  glaucous 
beneath.  Young  branches  very  glabrous.  Catkins  ovate,  short,  erect.  Ovarv 
stalked,  ovate,  silky.  Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  (iSint^  Eng,  Fl,,  iv.  p.  196.) 
Leaves,  for  the  most  part,  obsoletely  serrated,  and  ofa  figure  approacbi^  to 
obovate  with  a  poinL  Ovary  and  its  stalk  densely  silky.  (Borrer  in  anf. 
Bot.  Suppl.^  t.  2660.,  incidentallv.)  A  native  of  Scotland ;  flowering  m 
April.  The  following  traits  are  clerived  from  Mr.  Forbes*s  description  : — ^ A 
low-growing  upright  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  18  in.  or  2  ft.,  with 
smooth  yellow  branches ;  the  preceding  yearns  are  greenish  and  scaly.  The 
leaves  are  elliptic,  obovate,  minutely  serrated  in  the  middle,  or  denticulated; 
entire  at  both  extremities ;  glabrous  and  shining  above,  and  very  glaucous 
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ODderneatb.  The  rootstal)(»  are  long  and  slender,  dilated  at  ihe  base." 
From  tbe  remarks  made  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  in  Brit.  Ft.  (ed.  a,),  and  by 
Mr.  Forbes,  there  Bcems  to  be  n  good  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  this  species ; 
which,  aa  fiir  as  we  are  concerned,  must  be  left  to  tinie,and  the  examinadon 
of  planU  in  a  living  slate,  to  be  cleared  up.    There  are  plantB  at  Henfield. 

Group  xix.     Xacciniifolia:  Borrer. 
Small,  and  genaidfy  prvtMabeKt,  SinAi. 
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resemblance  to  those  of  &  Hiccfniiim ;  opaque ;  the  under  surface  glaucous. 
Plants,  Bmali  shrubs,  usually  procucnbent,  rarely  erect.  (Hoot.  Br.  Ft., 
ed.  S.,  ad^ted.)  It  is  probable  that  S.  arbuicula  L.  is  the  same  as  one  or 
more  of  the  four  kinds,  S.  mieciniiBlia  WaOttr,  S.  cariniita  Smith,  S.ptuai- 
f&lia  Smith,  and  S.  venuldsa  Sttuli.  {Borrer  in  faia  manuscript  list.) 

.a  1*5.  S.  rAcciNiiPo'Li*  Walker.    The  Vwonhim-leated  Willow. 


Spom^ti.    S,  innUbUi,  fiM  al,  Kock  Cnmm.,  p.  SS. 

ne  Saa.    Both  »<•  vt  flgund  In  Biu.  Bit.  uid  Sat.  Wot. 

iMpwH«ii    But.  Bot.,  L  M*l.  1  Bd.  VTofc.  No.57.i  ouij%.  ISK.,  UHl.1^.  R.  inp-ieiS. 

SpiK.aiar.,ic    Luti  Uoogoble-onlcKmUd)  glibnui  and  enn  abon, 

EKt  lut  lilk/  Ceumh.  CuHilt*  ante,  dlki.    Sicmi  dccumbcnl.  ISmili 
m.}    A  utin  of  ScoOuta,  OB  Hlibluid  maunulni  i  Snweitec  in  Hiij. 
[  (faonatiHit  ihrub,  mj  (UMbKt  flmn  S.  pruDlttiUa,  of  a  uudl  mo»     , 
biuolilB  •tUnn,  wjlh  deeuDlwili  nr  tnlUaa,  loig,  ud  ikDilet  bnnchei.  lilkji 
■bn  jcuBt,  Ihouah  oChcnriH  i^atmnu.    Lntn  of  but  hair  Uie  brewllli  of 
tbaHarK^finU!>lU«&nsuKH,an>aedat  Ibe  buk  with  doK,  deUutc, 
alaaMliiTUBtilfl^ulk)riiiiin,«ul  UkewkKicryalauTDiu;  the flonl one* ovu^     i 
(iIltlU(,on  kng  lilky  fi>DMU1]u,ud  tmuUnur)'  iilkl  11  the  back,  npcclalll 
vh«n  joung ;  ttw  upper  nirUKe  ot  all  the  Ic«tc<  ereo  ajid  rlabrcHu,  nearlr  ai     \ 
much  n  u  in  J.  pniiuRilU.  "  Aa  humble  nodprettji  litlte  ahnib.  Rhich  I  hul  . 
Rfened  (in  ftara  Sou.)  tDaiarlBtr  of  5- pniniRilUi,  and  which  l>>ericl«elT  % 
>IJl(dta£<iirti>kca,>ni>ii(Slia,anaveiiulau.''[H«t.)    Orall the wlllooi, II  V' 
B«lr«>nblaiDft>lWe>liel'ai:cliiiuinll7rtlUuiZ,..Drbl1berTT.  ThckatM    \ 

1SU,  ii46l!)''lfe'nTrphioUU^i)ttura,  6'en'fld^^  Flitwidl, al^ In  IS^fi 


•  146.  S.  CARiNA^TA  Smilh.     The  keeled,  or/olded-leamd.  Willow. 

XfcMMaUiM.  SrailhFI.  Br.,](U5.i  Eag.  BoL.t  13G;,;  Wllld.  Sp,  Fl.,  4.  p.  GSO.  1  Smith  In  Reut 
CTaa..S<t.eiLi  £Dg.  fl, 4  p.  197. ,  FoibeaJDSaL  Wob.,  No. SS. )  HDDk.Bi.  Ft.elLl 

SBMAiqniK.    .«.  pniiiinili,  pari  or.  Koc*  Camm,,  p.  58. 

nrSan.    The  fncilc  U  Biurcd  In  £«.  AiC  and  inSoJ.  Wet. 

Smgratimf.    Ea»  Bet.,  I.  |363.  |  Stl  Wob.,  Ko.  SB.  i  toi  Jlf.  SB.  In  p.  Kli. 

Spee^  O^.iJfe.  ljeavcaovat«,flDe1y(A0thed^labrDui,miDiitel;r  veined,  Ibldcd  InTa^heeL  Catklui 
eTUDdrteal,  with  rounded  balir  bneteu.  tlVari'  (eaalk,  ante.  alik).  [Smu*  Ev.  n.)  A  natli* 
<■(  tte  HighlBDdi  of  ScMlBnd,  CO  nuiitalna  i  BoweMnglbtKlnJune,  and,  In  the  ■ilkw  eaiden 
at  Wobum  Ataber,  In  J^fdl,  and  again  In  AunaL    Larger  and  more  crpct  than  5,  prunlfSlla  or 

loB  dUftmt  ftm  8.  (KcinillMla  undS.  nnaH>w,lo  regtiiic  any  detailed  notnpuiUie  Tien  ol 
ttwn.    lliavanpUliUHWobuniandFUtwIck. 

.■  147.  S.  i'RUNiFo'LiA  SmUA.     The  Plum^leaved  Willow. 
Utvmctlltii.    Smllb  n.  Br,  p  loSij  Taif,  Biit,L13Gl.  i  Heei'i  Cnla,  NcuSS,  i  Wuid.  Sp.  Pl,4 

PlGTT.  iSmitbeDII.  Fl,*.plm{  Fo*™  b.  S.L  Wob.   No.  SS  ;  l)Dot.Br,  Ft,  (da 
Anta^ma.    S.  Mrnlnltn  I.ig»(f.,  not  Lin. ;  ±  ^tunllMii,  put  of.  Kwt  Omn..  p.JB, 
Ifikf  Sevt.    The  fl^nalF  It  fliured  In  Eng.  So/,  and  SaJ.  Wb6. 
imtrmitti.    Eag.  BoL.t.  iSeL  i  Sal  Web.,  NaK.;  and  nuij^.  ISI& 

^pec.  Char.,  Ifc.  LcBves  broadly  ovate,  serrated,  glabrous  on  both  sides ;  even 
above,  glaucous  beneath.  8teni  erec^  much  (Hunched.  Capsules  ovate, 
Bbi^Ey,1ike  the  bracteos,  with  silky  hsirs.  {SmilA  Eng.  Fl.)  A  native  of 
8ciwand;'ffowerii^  in  April.  Described  by  Smith  as  s  busny  shrub,  often 
3ft.  high,  with  sprain);  branches ;  the  whole  erect,  or  ascending,  not  decum- 
5l  2 
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bent.  In  the  Wobnrn  salictum,  it  grows  about  18  in.  high,  quite  upri^t 
Young  branches  brown,  bearing  a  little  short,  soft,  curved  down ;  not  ngid 
prominent  hairs,  as  in  the  S,  ^etulif&lia  Fonter,  Leaves  broadly  oyate, 
tolerably  uniform,  1  in.  long,  or  rather  more,  bluntly  pointed,  serrated 
throughout,  but  not  deeply ;  quite  glabrous,  even,  of  a  mil  shining  green 
on  the  upper  surface,  without  anv  prominent  veins ;  glaucous,  veiny  when 
very  young  only,  besprinkled  with  a  few  silky  elose  hairs,  beneath.  Catkins 
obtuse,  of  a  brownish  purple,  much  shorter  than  those  of  S»  tmcdniifolis, 
S.  venulosa,  and  S.  carinata;  and  more  like  those  of  S,  6etulifblia  Fonter, 
The  branches  are,  likewise,  more  thickly  clothed  with  upii^t,  shorter  leaves, 
than  those  of  either  8.  venulosa  or  S.  vacciniifolia.  The  above  is  de- 
rived partly  from  Smith,  and  partly  from  Forbes.  There  are  plants  at 
Wobum  and  FIttwick. 

Variety,  , 

M  S.  p.  stplo  longidre  Koch,  style  longer;  S,  prunif^lia  Ser.  Sal,  Hdv^ 
p.  49. ;  iS:  formdsa  WiUd.  Sp.  Pi.,  iv.  p.  680. ;  8.  foe'tida  SeklekA,  Cad^ 
iL  n.  95. ;  8.  alpina  Sui.  Heh,^  p.  283. — This  is  wild  in  Switzerland. 
(KtH^  Comm.)  8.  formdsa  fViUd.  is  registered  in  Sweet's  Hortvt 
Briianmcn*  as  introduced  in  1820. 

*  148.  8,  VENULO^SA  8mith.    The  veiny4ea0Mf  Willow. 

Ideniifieaiitm.    Smtth  FI  Br.,  1055. ;  Eng.  Bot,  ISOS.}  Beet'ti  Cyda,  Na57. s  E^.  Fl.,  i.^  I9i 

FortMt  in  dal.  Wob.,  Ko.  5& ;  Hook.  Br.  FL.  cd.  3L 
SMMmyme.    5.  pruniCTJia,  uat  oT  Kodi  Qnmm.,  p.  41. 
The  Sexet.    The  female  u  flgured  in  Eng.  Bot,  and  Sal  Wob. 
SngravtHgM.    fiig.  Bot,  t  iSfiZ. ;  SaL  WobL,  Na  5& ;  md  Jig,  Sfi.  in  pi  1615. 

Spec.  Ckar.t  ^c  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  naked,  reticulated  with  proininent^  veins  aiiovi^  tatiwr 
glaucous  beneatli.  Capsules  ovate,  silky.    Stem  erect,  much  branched.  {Smitk  £Ngr*  A)  A  natirc 

•  of  Scotland,  on  the  BreadaHiane  Mountains,  where  the  blossoms  are  In  perfedtion  m  June;  but  in 
gardens  thejr  flower  in  April;  and,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobtiin  Abbey,  they  flower  a  seoond 
time  in  August  In  sise  and  general  habit  this  species  agrees  with  S.  prunifblia ;  bat  the  soiBe> 
what  narrower  leaves  difibr  materially  on  ttieir  uj^ier  surface,  in  their  prominent,  el^gantiy  vetiea- 
laf  ed  veins,  conspicuous  In  the  dried  as  well  as  growing  specimens,  especially  towards  the  margia 
The  under  side  is  generally  less  glaucous  than  in  the  two  last;  and,  in  having  many  close>pre«Md 
hairs,  comes  nearest  to  S.  vacciniifMia.  Catkins  much  longer  and  more  slender  than  in  S.  aruni- 
fblia :  and  the  whole  slirub  is  more  erect,  and  grows  in  the  Wobum  collection  to  twice  thehei|^ 
of  either  S.  firunifblla  or  S.  inociniifblia. !  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  agrees  with  Mr.  E.  Forster.  in  oonsidennK 
S.  venuKMa  as  only  a  variety  of  S.  jwunifolia;  and.  Indeed,  he  doubts  if  S.  prunilbila,  5.  carlnlta. 
and  &  sacciniifbha,  with  5.  venulosa,  arc  not  different  states  of  the  same  species ;  and  Koch  and 
Dr.  Undley  are  of  this  opinion,  having  included  them  all  under  one  species,  8.  yrunilblla.  Wc 
accordingly  consider  those  forms  as  varieties,  though  we  have  treated  thlem,  lo  a  certain  extent,  as 
if  they  were  specie^  for  the  sake  of  those  who  difibr  tram  us  in  opinion.  Bfr.  Borrer  has  lemaikeil, 
in  the  manuscript  list  with  whidi  be  has  favoured  us,  that  probably  S.  arb6scula  JL  Is  the  sane 
as  one  or  more  of  the  kinds  &  vaooiniilblia  fValk.,  5.  cartniU  Smith,  S,  pruniAlia  Smttk,  and  S. 
venulbsa  SmUJL   There  are  plants  at  Wobum,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

m  149.  iS^.  CiE'si A  rtllars.    The  grey-ieaved  Willow. 


ringiB  ( JCocA). 

Tke  SoKM,    Iiie  female  is  described  and  flgured  in  Sal.  Wob. 
Engrawkmgi.    VlUars  Dauph.,  S.  1 50.  £  11. ;  SaL  Wob ,  Na  6& }  and  our  >^.  G6.  In  p^  161& 

Spec  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic  or  lanceolate,  acuminate,  glabrous,  not 
shining,  entire  and  revolute  at  the  edge.  Catkin  upon  a  short  leafv  twiglet. 
Capsule  ovate-conical,  totnentose,  seemingly  sessile,  eventually  having  a 
very  short  stalk.  Gland  reaching  as  high  as  the  base  of  the  capsule.  Style 
shortish.  Stigmas  ovate-oblong,  entire,  and  bifid.  {Koch.)  Wild  in  the 
Alps  of  Dauphin^,  and  in  Savoy,  upon  the  mountain  Enxeindo^.  {Id,) 
Roistered  as  introduced  in  1824.  Mr.  Forbes  has  given  a  detailed  de» 
scnption,  whence  we  quote  as/oUows  : — *'  A  low  straggling  shrub»  attaining 
the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  with  slender  shortish  branches,  dark  brown  on 
their  upper  side,  pale  beneath,  somewhat  wrinkled  or  striated.  Leaves  about 
1  in.  long,  perfectly  entire,  wavy,  with  a  short  sharp  point ;  very  glabrous, 
glaucous  and  veiny  beneath;  lower  opposite,  upper  alternate.  Catkins 
from  \  in.  to  nearly  1  in.  in  length,  appearing,  in  the  willow  garden  at 
Wobum  Abbey,  along  with  the  leaves,  in  April  or  May,  and  again  in  Au- 
gust.   Koch  has  noted  {Comm.,  p.  52.)  that  iS^.  cae^sia  VtUar*  diflfers  from 
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5.  myrtilloides /..wholly  in  habit,  and  in  iticaptuleB  being  sesaile,  and 
densely  tomentoie.    There  are  pltuiti  at  Henfield. 

Group  XX,     MifrtiUSides  Borrer. 

Smail  SilbcTjy-Sie  Shnibt,  not  Ufaticei  of  Britain. 


wa  cmm  quoK  cninciemiia  iimcc,  ip  s.  mjrtilHiIilM  I..,  n  bclleie  thu  0«  eulUiM  m 
■uniit  u  H[n>  ■  UkeiMH  in  thE  MW  En  tli«  of  rtrcliilum  Urrtflliu  t. ;  md  we  (urprM  thu 
■hullkeofaiiipatiiliuloHctaarttaclLiiHliarwhlDb  Mf.  Bonn  faw  mMltuUit  bli  group  Ujr. 


oi'DBs  i-.     The  Myrtillus-like,  or  SUbrrr^-leaved,  Willow. 
UntVaMm^  Un.  SuPl..  l«SiFLI*pn,al.a.a9S.!  SmllhlqR«efiCjeki..lto.Tai  W^Jil.Pl 
L«PP„p.Mr7.  :  Koch  Comm.    p.Sg. 

nrSewi.    Tbt  teiDAlc  li  docrUisd  la  ffsi'i  (Vt^i  aod  Ui>  mile  pwU)  H.    The  (taamle  li  noticed 


IntliaUittliUtieleiiiiCawue  that  it  hu  baeo  LnindiKeil 
■llntM0BnWD. 

'  151.  5'.  PEDtCELLi^Bis  PwM.    The /oi^-stalked-aipjti/Aj  Willow. 

Un^boMga.    Punh  FL  Amcr.  Se[it.,a.p.61L;  Smllh-lo  Rm'i  Crelo.,  Na,;9. 

giMPiijuir.    S.  pattajJyAttic*  HoH. 

niStiti.    TbebraileliDottcedln  theipedleolunctn. 

Spru.  Oar., ^c.  Suninet  Bnuha (libnHL  L<iiTiiiil]»Ue.liuic«iliitbanUs.entln,*Uiniiii, 
■rem  on  both  Hinkeei.  Stipula  Done.  CilUni  lUlktd,  DuilT  glahmil.  BnOeu  oMoni,  ■circtij 
hBlTT,  Otbit  OTftte,  oUona,  ^broui.  upon  a  itolk  Iwiee  ai  long  h  Uib  bncteiu  SUgma  aesiiie. 
dindad.  Wftd  on  tile  CatiilS  Haontalni,  New  Vockj  floiierlng  In  ApriL  An  d^aat  and  Mo- 
gulir  ipecia,  Intreduced  by  PuiA  tn  1811.  {.Ftik,  StaM,  and  fluri.  BrU.) 

M  15e.  5.  PLAKiFo'i,iA  PoTth.     Thc  flat-lesTed  Z^iinufar  WUlow. 

UtmnftmUrm.    Punhn  AiDet.Sei>t,S.p.fllI.i  3iiillhlnRaea1C)r(!la,tIa.». 

Sfic.  Our.,  *e  II  !■  inclined  In  nut  Anm  Ihn  (round  on  i  dnele  Item.  BranchH  dlTirleatiiiK 
ffiabloUL  IfSTa  oblon^-Luiceolate,  TBrr  glabKmfl,  ttt,  nrrradlna  ■  acute  at  rach  end,  minuteiT 
aenated  la  the  middle,  piler  beneath,  Slimilea  none.  NiQie  or  Idbndar.  Seen  by  Punh,  In 
Mr.  Al>deniin'iiaTden,liithoutaovcn,  lAirri  and  AiUM.J  Inlradiusd  In  J8II.  Ferhapi  thll 
t(iio(aribegTaupM)Ttini>'lds.  (iB<»r<rln  a leller.]  Thil  ilngulu- ipedu !•  eulli dMingOlibHl, 
Punhnbeerm,  try  ita  remarkaljly  flat  and  mruding  1eare4,  and  by  Ita  being,  rhoiigh  procuubeot, 
iDcUiMdUItoabWkUiegKHUulooatiocltlowttaii.  (A  ArKT.ScfL,i.^(i\\.) 

Group  xxi.     i&yrsinitet  Borrer. 
SmaO  iaiitf  Skrubt, 

am 

Stamens  S  to  a  flower.  Oranes  downy.  Leaves  oval  or  broadly  elliptical, 
•errated,  unall,  gloaay,  rigid.  Plants  small  and  bushy.  {Hook.  Br,  fl., 
ad^ited.)  It  seems  to  be  the  case  tha^the  cpitht.'t  Jl^rginitce  in  S.  Jtfyrsi> 
nitcs  L,  has  been  intended  to  imply  alikeneas  in  the  ioliage  of  that  kind  to 
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that  of  the  Facciniuin  Afyrakiites ;  and  it  may  be  suppoaed  that  this  cha- 
racter obtains  more  or  less  in  aU  the  kinds  of  the  gioup^ 

jt  153.  S.  ilfrRsiNi'TKs  L,    The  Whorddjerry-fcowt/  Willow. 

Identification.    Lin.,  cited  by  Boner  in  Eng.  BoL  SuppL,  t  S753.,  the  text :  FL  Dm.,  1 105*.  ( JWtt.) 

S^ntnwmts.    8.  Jlfyninltei  ^  Smitk  Enm.  A,  4.  pw  195l,  Book.  Br.  A.,  cd.  8.,  p.42a  :  8.  Atmiftlta 

WiUd.  Sp.  PU  4.  a  682. ;  prctwHT  8.  Ilaciuil»tea  Hac«iUiTrmy  in  UmtrnxxH  Edmk.  FJUL  Jmr^ 


-4.  a« 

Oct.  ISSU.  {The above  indicated  hy  Borrer.)    8.  J/ynioItes  Koek,  put  of,  fUtck  Ootm.  n.6B.; 

8.  aibatitbUA  WiUd..  8mUk  in  Bee*'*  qvdo..  Ma  67. ;  &  dObUi 8uter  HeU,  uSSSL  {WiUd.) 
Tke8exe».    It  if  implied  in  the  5p«c.  CAar.,  4c,  that  the  CeinaleblaMMnL 
Engraving.    Fl.  Dan.,  1. 1054.  {Smith). 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c,  This  has,  like  S.  ^etulifolia,  short  catkins,  and 
distinctly  serrated  leaves;  but  these  are  more  acute,  and  of  an 
oyate-lanceolate  figure;  and  the  long  style  seems  to  aSbrd  a  dis- 
tinctive character.  {Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot^  St/^pl.,  U  2753.,  in  the 
text.)  It  occurs  on  various  Scottish  mountains.  (A/.)  Wahlenberg 
compares  the  stems  and  leaves  to  those  of  i^etula  nana,  from  the 
glossy  greenness  of  the  latter,  their  prominent  vdns,  and  their 
remamiog  on  the  shoots  in  a  withered  state  till  the  foUowine  year. 
The  whole  plant  is  very  dark,  and  almost  black  when  dry.  (Hook,  1344 
Br.  m.) 

jt  154.  S.  RBTV\JV&iAh  Forster,    The  dKiorf  Birch-leaved  Willow. 

JdmiificaHon.    Fonter  M&,  cited  by  Borrer  in  IBag.  Bot  Suppl.,  t  S75S.,  In  the  text. 

SynammKB.  8.  3fyninltes  Smith  Eng.  Bol.,  L 1500..  exclusi^e^  of  the  refereooef  to  HoflWnn  (Snitt 

in  Eng.  Fi\  Eng.  Ft.,  4.  p.  195.,  exdufively  of  tbevar.,^,  J^rtes  in  Sal.  WoB..  No.  eOi,  Book. 

Br.  n.,  ed.  8.,  p.  489.,  excltuively  of  the  var.  fi,noior  Una.  {Borrer) ;  S.  Jfyninlfcei  Koeh^  Vtft 

of,  Koch  Comm.,  p.  60. 
T%e  Sexes.    The  female  it  described  in  Eng.  PI.,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Boi.  and  Sal.  Wob. 
Bngratingf.  Eng.  Bot,  t.  IdGU. ;  Smith  in  JBng.  FL  hai quoted, bciidet,  Lin.  FL  lapPt  t.  7.  £  6Lt.& 

Cf  :  and  Villara  Dauph.,  a.  1 50.  f.  12. ;  but  baa  dcrignated  this  ai  **bad :  *'  SaL  Wobu,  Na  Gpi ; 

our  fig.  ISiB.  landfy.eo.  in  p.  1615. 

Spec,  Char.f  S^c,  It  difiers  from  S.  procumbens  by  its  smaller,  rounder,  more 
conspicuously  serrated  leaves;  shorter,  almost  ovate,  catkins;  shorter, 
more  truncate,  and  paler  bracteas  (scales);  and  more  distinctly  quadrangular 
ovary.  From  the  remarkable  prima  fade  resemblance  of  its  l^ves 
to  those  of  J9^ula  n^na,  Mr.  Forster  has  suggested  for  it  the 
name  of  ftetuHfolia.  {Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  SufpL)  Mr.  Boirer 
regards  it  as  not  certain  that  this  kind  is  a  native  of  Britain  ;  and 
the  question  resting  on  whether  the  kind  found  by  Dr.  Stuart  In 
the  mountains  of  Glencoe  is  identical  with  S,  MyrskdteB  of  Eng. 
Bot.^  or  with  S»  orocumbens  Eng,  Bot,  Suppl,^  he  has  statra  1345 
that,  to  ascertain  tnis,  it  would  be  necessary  to  inspect  the  specimens  of 
the  kind  found  by  Stuart,  preserved  in  lightfoot's  herbarium.  If  the  kind 
prove  not  British,  Mr.  Borrer  does  not  know  its  source.  Cultivated  in 
the  willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  it  has  flowered  in  May,  and  again  in 
August.  A  sturdy,  upright,  bushy  shrub,  i  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  with  abiUH 
dance  of  short,  leafy,  dark  purplish  branches,  hairy  when  young,  not  liowiiy. 
Leaves  very  different  from  those  of  all  the  foregoing  species,  except  S,. 
fftalifdlia,  in  their  rigid,  thin,  crackling,  veiny  texture;  without  anything 
glaucous  or  cottony  about  them,  the  fine  hmrs  on  the  younger  ones  being 
scattered  and  silky.  {Smith  Eng.  Ft,)  Pursh  has  included  in  his  Fhr, 
Anier,  Sept.,  ii.  p.  617.,  a  I*fortn  American  kind  of  willow,  named  S.  Myr* 
sinites :  ?  is  this  the  sane  as  either  of  the  above. 

jk  155.  S,  procu'mdkns  Forbes.    The  procumbent  Willow. 

Ident^atkm.    Forbes  in  SaL  Wob. ,  No.  61.,  exclusively  of  the  synonymes.    The  <^re  is  not  n  cfas. 

racterisUc  one.  {Borrer  in  Eng.  BoL  Snppt.,  t.  8753.)  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  8l,  p.  489. ;  Boner  In  Bag. 

Bot  Suppl.,  L  S753. 
Sgnonymet.    &  IcVis  Hook.  Br.  Ft.,  ed.  1.,  p.  438. ;  5.  retdsa  Wither.  Bot.  Arr.,  ed.  4..  8.  p.  4fiL,  and 

a  figure. 
The  Sexet.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  SnppL  and  SaL  Wob.    The  male  pimt 

has  not  come  under  our  noUce.  {Borrer,) 
EngravingM.    Wither.  Bot  A^.,cd4.,yoL8.;  SaL  Wob.,  Na  61.,  the  figure  not  a  charaetetMIc 

oiM}  £Dg.  Bot  Suppl.,  t  8763. ;  and  our  J^.  61.  in  p.  1616. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.    Branches  diverging.     Leaves  oval,  minutely  serrated,  le- 
curved,  briglit  green  and  shining  on  both  surfaces.     Catkins  ebngalicd. 
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thidLy  cylindncal.  Ovary  nearly  sessile,  tapering,  obsoletely  quadrangular. 
Style  short,  deeply  cloven.  Stigmas  spreading,  bifid.  (Borrer  in  Eng.  Boi, 
Suppl.)  A  native  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland :  it  has  been  fdund  in  the 
mountains  of  Breadalbane,  and  npon  Brae-Riach,  one  of  the  Cairngorm 
range.  It  flowers  in  Jane,  but,  m  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abb^,  * 
in  May.  The  following  characters  are  some  of  those  described  of  it  by  Su*. 
Forbes : — A  low  procumbent  shrub,  extending  along  the  ground,  with  green- 
ish brown,  pubescent,  round,  shortish  branches.  Leaves  from  1  in.  to  1  ^  in.^ 
longy  and  upwards  of. I  in.  in  breadth;  of  a  roundish-elliptical  shape, 
hollowed  out,  or  somewhat  heart^haped,  at  the  base ;  bright  green  and 
shining  on  both  sides ;  always  perfectly  glabrous  and  serratecL  Readily  dis- 
tinguished firom  S.  detulifolia,  which  at  first  sight  it  greatly  r^embles,  by 
its  procumbent  mode  of  ^owtb,  and  large  elongated  catkins.  Dr.  Hook^ 
has  observed  of  it,  that  it  is  a  beautiful  shrub ;  and  that  it  has  been  culti- 
vated for  years  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  retains  all  its 
characters.    There  are  plants  of  it  at  Henfield. 

Jk  156.  S,  RBTU^SA  L,    The  reUisoJeaved  Willow. 

Id0U^fieatiom.    Lis.  Sp.  PI.,  1445. ;    Willd.  8p.  PL,  4.  p.  GB4. }  Hayoe  AbbiUL,  p.  234. ;  Smith  in 

Reeft  Cycta,  Na  7a;  Forbet  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  139. 
a^fwonywCT.    S.  ratiliA  Kpck,  part  ot,  Koek  Comm.,  p.  G2. ;  S.  terpylUfblia  Jaeq.  Atuir.,  1 896. 

{Koek.) 
The  Sexeg.    Both  Mxei  «re  dcicribed  in  Reet*»  Cffdo..  and  th«noe  in  Sal.  Wbb^  and  below ;  and  both 

are  figured  in  flayac  AbbiUL  :  the  male  it  figured  m  SaL  Wob. 
Atgra^imgs.    Bocc.  Hut.,  1. 1. 1. ;  Jacq.  Auftr.,  t.  S96. ;  Hayne  AbbUd.,  1 17&  s  SaL  Wobi,  Na  1S9. ; 

our  Jig.  ld46L ;  and>^.  199.  in  p.  16W. 

^}ec.  Chat,,  ^c.  Leaves  obovate,  entire,  glabrous,  shining  above.  Catkins 
of  the  female  oblong,  of  few  flowers.  Bracteas  (scales)  the  length  of  the 
oblong  smooth  ovary.  (Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclo,)  Native  of  the  alps  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy,  but  not  of  Britain  or 
the  north  of  Europe.  The  main  stems  are  woody,  depressed, 
trailing,  branched,  often  of  great  thickness,  throwing  up  many 
short,  glabrous,  leafy  branches,  which  are  likewise  partly  decum- 
bent.   Leaves  stalked,  various  in  size  and  breadth,  but  usually 

^    from  i  in.  to  1  in.  long,  and  from  one  to  four  Hnes 
entire,  abrupt,  or  even  emarginate,  at  the  extremity . 

the  base ;  filimished  with  one  rib,  and  many  straight  pi ^^ 

Catkins  lax;  those  of  the  nude  vdk>w,  with  eUiptic,  oblong,  ^^^^ 
slightly  hairy  bracteas  (scales).  Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Catkin  of  the 
female  of  about  8  or  10  flowers.  Capsules  larse,  nearly^  sessile,  ovate,  gla- 
brous. The  style,  which  is  short  and  undivided,  remains  at  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  valves;  and,  as  the  capsule  becomes  quite  ripe,  its  stalk  is 
somewhat  elongated.  (Rectus  Cych.)  Introduced  in  1763,  and  flowering  in 
May.    It  almost  equals  5.  herb^ea  in  diminutiveness.  (Willd.) 

fVaritHei.  It  is  probable  that  S.  Kitaibelttx^,  S.  ITva  ursi,  and  S,  lerpyllifolia 
Scop,^  are  only  varieties  of  S.  retQsa  L.  (Borrer in  his  list.) 

Jk  157.  S.  KiTAiBEUA^NA  Willd.    Kitaibers  Willow. 

IdemUfieaUoiL    WOld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  683.  ;  Smith  in  Beet's  Cjda,  No.  ea  s  Forbes  in  Sal.  WoU. 

No.  64. ;  Wahlenbi  Carpal,  p.  314.  {Koch.) 
Sgnomgma.    8.  retOsa  Koch,  /8  mi^or  Koch  Comm.,  p.fa.{?S.  UHa.anl  Ptirih.  {Borrer  in  his  list.) 

It  U  probable  that  S.  KitaibeUaiia  is  onhr  a  var.  of  &  retOsa  L. 
The  Sexet.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 
Emgropimgt.    SaL  Wofai,  Na  61  j  and  our  Jlg.Gkin^  1616L 

Spec.  Chftr.y  4^c,  Leaves  obovate,  lanceolate,  entire,  emarmnate ;  dabrous  and 
shining  above.  Catkins  appearing  with  the  leaves,  cyundrical,  and  many- 
flowered.  Bracteas  shorter  than  the  ovate-lanceolate  ovary.  ( Willd,  and 
Smith.)  A  very  small  shrub,  with  yellowish^labrous  branches,  spreading  close 
alon^  the  ground.  A  native  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains ;  flowering  there  in 
Apnl  and  May,  and,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  April  and 
May,  and  again  in  Ausust.  Branches  dark  brown,  the  young  ones  shining. 
Leaves  nearlv  I  in.  long,  obovate,  lanceolate,  entire;  emarginate  at  the 
rip ;  very  glabrous  on  both  sides,  the  upper  side  shining ;  the  nnder  one 

5l    4 


broad ;  quite  V\|k  L^ 
f;  tapering  at  WW 
parallel  vems.    . » .  _■+ 
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showing  parallel  veins,  and  being  less  shining.    Introduced  ia  1823.  There 
are  plants  at  Wobunii  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

j»  US.  &  U^ta-u'rsi  Pm-sh.    The  Beaxb&rry4caved  Willow. 

Idemaietttifm.    Fnnh  FL  Aaug,  Sept,  8.  p.  610. ;  Smith  In  Bmb**  Cydo.,  Mo.  77« :  Forins  in  8il. 

Wob.,  No.  151. 
S^noR^ma.    f  Identical  with  S.  KltaSbeliitna,  {Borrer  in  bii  list.)    It  i«  prdbable  that  &  ITva-iSni 

U  only  a  variety  of  5.  retiua  £.  {JUL)  ■ 
7%e  Sexes.    The  female  ii  noti<^  in  the  Spec.  Gkar^  fc,  below. 
^SngraviHtft,    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  151. ;  and  our  Jig.  151.  in  p.  1690. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^.  Stem  depressed.  Leaves  spathulate*obovate,  obtuse, 
entire,  glabrous ;  shining  above,  glandular  at  the  margin  beneath.  Stipules 
none.    Catkins  lax*     Bracteas  oblong,  fringed.    Ovary  stalked,  ovate, 

I  glabrous.  Style  deeply  divided.  Stigmas  two-lobed.  A  beautiful  tittle 
species,  with  w\  the  appearance  of  if rctost&pbylos  XTva-ursi  in  habit,  as  well 
as  in  the  form  of  its  leaves.  (Pursh,)  A  native  of  Labrador.  Introduced 
in  ?  1811,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  This  was  possessed  alive  by 
Mr.  G.  Anderson. 

JK  159.  S.  ^RPYLLiFO^LiA  Scop,    The  Wild-Tliyme-leaved  Willow. 

Idenifflcatifm.    Scop.  Cam.,  No.  1807. ;  Willd.  Sp.  P!.,4.  pi  684. ;  Hayne  AbbUd.,  p.S$5. ;  Smith  in 

Reet'a  Cyolo.,  Nol  71. :  FWbea  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  65. 
Synomfmes.    S.  rttOaa  Koek  y  Koeh  Comm.,  p.  63.  It  is  probable  that  5.  aerpylUfMia  Sec^  le  only  a 

variety  of  5.  retJlsa  L.  \Sorrer  In  hi«  li»t.) 
Thg  Sens.    The  male  ia  figured  in  SaL  Wob..  the  female  in  Bayne  AbbUd. 
Engrwimgs.    Soap.  Cam.,  t.  SI .    "  Scopoli'*  finire  throws  no  great  light  on  the  **  apeciea.  {^SmiA  in 

Rtes*s  Cydo.)    SaL  Wobi,  No.  65. ;  ouryl^<7l347, 1548. ;  sxilfig.  65.  hi  p.  1616. 

Spec.  Chan,  ^c.    Leaves  ovate,  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  entire^ 
glabrous^  shining  above.    Catkins  oblong,  of  few  flowers.  Cap- 
sules elliptic,  glabrous.     Stigmas  sessile.  {Smith  m 
Jiees*i  Cydo,)    A  native  of  the  high  mountains  of 
France,  Italv,  and  Switzerland ;  flowering  in  May. 
1347    Int^Toduced  m   1818.     Haller,  AIlioni»  "N^llars,  and 

other  botanists,  took  this  for  a  variety  of  S,  retusa;      -  fojo 
but  it  appears  to  be  widelj'  different,  the  leaves  being  nearly         iS*o 
three  times  smaller,  and  always  acute.    A  very  curious  little  plant,  only 
1  ia.  or  2  in.  high,  of  which  there  are  specimens  at  Henfleld,  in  the  Clielsea 
Botanic  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Jf  160.  S,  coRDiFo^LiA  Pursh,    The  heart-leaved  Labrador  Willow. 

IdcMiification.    Ihinh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  S.p.611.;  Smith  in  Reet*t  Cyclo.,  Na72L ;  FofbeslnSaL 

Wob.,  Na  I4&  p.  S77. 
A^OPiitf*.    SaL  Wofai,  Na  143.,  a  leaf ;  and>^  143.  in  p.  1630. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ac  Stem  depressed.  Learea  ovai,  rather  acute,  entire,  reticulated  with  veina,  heart- 
shaped  at  Uie  base :  glabrous  above,  pale,  with  a  hairy  lib  and  margin  beneath.  Stipules  half- 
heait-shaaed.  Nattve  of  Labrador.  In  general  habit  it  rcsemblea  S.  jtfyninltefk  (fWsA^)  A 
native  of  North  America,  in  Labrador.  Introduced  in  18U,  and  flowcriiut  fttm  Aiwil  till  June. 
Koch  oblerves  of  this  species,  that  it  Is  very  similar  'to  S.  Waldstein^na  WUld.,  and  diflkra  only 
in  the  ifvvea  being  strictly  entire.  The  leaver  when  young,  are  sprinkled  with  villote  hairs,  but 
ioon  become  glabrous,  except  at  the  edg& 

Group  xxiL    Herbdceie  Borrer* 

Very  low  Shrubs,  scarcely  rising  an  Inch  above  the  Ground. 


□□ 


There  are  only  two  species  in  this  group,  the  characteristics  of  which  will  be 
found  in  their  specific  characters. 

M  161.  S,  HERBA^cBA  L.    The  hevbaceous^SooAMg  Willow. 

Uent^eaikm.  Lin.  Sp.  PI..  2446.;  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.6SS.;  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.S3&i  Smith  in 
Ree«*s  Cyclo.,  No. 66. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  63.;  Smith  Eiig.  Bot.,  1. 1907. ;  fiog.  Fl.,  4.  p.  ISO-; 
Forbes  In  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  63. :  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  S. ;  Macfcay  Fl.  Hibttm.,  pt.1.  p.  2S3.  i  Host 
Sal  Austr.,  I.  p.  32. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  S.  p.  617- 

The  Seges,    Both  sexoi  are  descrilml  in  £ng.  F/.,  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Hayne  AbbOd^  and 
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Ho^SaL  AmtiT,:  Id  Sme.  Bo/.,Uk  hnmlc,  Inflnlt  and  tewt^,;  ind  btucHa  [icilc)  of  U»  nule. 
B«h  MM  wen  Urln^. Tn  ISX,  tn  Uie  Tvlckmhim  BoUn^c  Oirdcn. 
Bmrrawmg,.    Hayn*  Abbild.,  I.  PS.  j    &«.  BH^  t.  UW7-I   SiL  WotL,  Nd.  GS. ;  and  Hon  S*l. 
IiMI.,  I,  1.104.1  DurJJr.  ia*9.  i  «J A.  6S.  1"  P- 161S. 

^pfc.  Char.,  ^e.     Leaves  (hHhcuIw,   semted,  reticulated  with  veins ;  very 
glabroua   and   riuning  on   both   aides.      Omzj   itslked,  ovst«-lanceolate, 
etsbrouB.  (£na'M  Eng.  Fl.)     A  native  of  Britain,  on  the  Welsh  and  lltgh- 
bnd  mountains ;  flowering  there  in  June,  but,  in  the 
willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  before  the  expansion 
of  the  leaves.     It  is  a  native,  also,  of  various  parts  of  ' 
Europe ;  also,  according  to  Fursh.  of  North  America. 
In  tbe  Comfumion  to  the  Botardcat  Magaane,   it  is 
stated   that  S.  herbilcea  exceeds  in  the  elevarion  of  J 
its  hahitat  every  other  shrub  in  Britain  (p.  89.) ;  and  I 
that  '  few  hills  of  800  or  900  yards  in  Britain  are  \ 
without  S.  herbacea,  whilst  5.  reticulata  is  probably 
limited   to   the   Scottish    H^gfalanda,   and   not  very 
plentiful  there."   (p.  222.)     S.  berbikcea  ia  the  least  '349 

of  British  willows,  and,  according  to  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  the  least  of 
all  shrubs.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Seaadiaavia,  calls  it  a  perfect  tree  in 
miniature ;  so  small,  that  it  may  be  taken  up,  and  root,  trunk,  and 
brandies  spread  out  in  a  small  pocket-book.  Accordii^  to  Hooker  (3r. 
fi.,  ed.  S.),  it  is  not  "  so  small  as  is  generally  supposed,  tor  its  stems  divide 
and  creq)  below  die  surface  of  the  earth,  scarcely  rising  1  in.  above  it."  In 
ed.  3.,  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Oraham,  that  "in  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  of  Edinburgh  it  has  acquired  a  prostrate  woody  stem,  3  ft.  to 
3  ft.  long,  and  as  thick  as  the  little  finger.  Under  the  tiead  Varietiei, 
we  have  noticed  some  plants  which  may  belong  to  this  species,  and 
which  have  stems  3  fl.  or  3  tt  high.  The  leaves  of  5.  herb^ea  are  em- 
ployed, in  Iceland,  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  {Lmdl,  Nat,  Si/il.  Bot.)  S, 
nerbacea  is  called  by  the  Laplanders  the  ptarmigan  leaf.  (Wahtenberg, 
quoted  in  £fig.  JV.)  In  Switzerland,  H.  Alphonse  De  Candolle  observes, 
"  some  species  of  willow  (S,  rctiisa,  herb&cea,  and  reticulitn)  spread  over 
the  uneven  suriace  of  the  soil ;  and,  as  their  branches  are  often  covered  with 
the  earth,  which  the  heavy  rains  wash  over  them,  they  present  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  trees  which  are  more  or  less  subterranean.  The  ex- 
tremities of  these  branches  form,  sometimes,  a  kind  of  turf;  and  the  as- 
tonished traveller  finds  himself,  as  we  may  say,  walking  on  the  top  of  a 


tree.     The  .^alix  herbicea  is  the  species  that  most  frequently  presents  tbts 
an  steep  slop 

t^e  mettiog'snow  and  the  rain."  {Gard.  M^,,jiiL  p,83S.)'   The 


remarkable  appearance,  because  it  generally  grows  on  steep  slopes  of  loose 
__-!  — j_..i^^y  amor-  "■— "^ '-'"■ ■■— " '' -" 


J,  particularly  among  the  fragments  of  schutus,  that  are  easily  p 


plants  at  Henfield. 

9  Yamtiet.  "  A  very  remarkable  kind  of  willow,  from  Sitthertand,  which  has 
all  the  characters  of  S.  herbkcea,  except  that  it  grows  2  ft.  hich,  has  been 
sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Graham,  and  is  now  alive  in  my  garden."  \Borrer  in  a 
letter.)  An  unusually  laive  variety  was  found  by  Mr.  Templeton  on  the 
top  of  Slieve-Ifance,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  similar  to  some 
of  the  large  varieties  gathered  by  Mr.  H'Nab  of  Edinburgh  on  the  moun* 
tains  of  Sutherland.  Mr.  Moore  lately  sent  Mr.  Mackay  very  luxuriant 
specimens  from  Dark  Mountain,  in  tbe  county  of  Derry,  Ireland.  (Fl. 
ktbern^^t.  1.  p.  353.) 

.■  168.  S.  POLA'BIS  Wahknb.     The  Polar  Willow. 
UenMcaUou.    WihlHib,  SD«.,p.  6SS,  j  Fl,  I^pp.,p.  ffil. ;  Koch  Coniia.,  p.Gt.  i  Forbu  in  Sil. 
Tke  SzHi.    Ill*  timiHt  It  daaUHd  siid  Sriirtd  In  Sal.  Wat. 


Sprc.Cbar^  Sfc.     Leaves  ovate,  very  obtuse,  nearly  entire,  glabrous.    Calkins 
of  lew  flowers.     Stem  filiform,  or  thread-shapeil.  {Wahlcnbcrg  F,  L.)     A 
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native  of  Lapbind;  flowering /there  in  July,  and,  in  the 
willow  garden  at  Woburu  A^bey,  in  April,  and  again  in 
July.    Introduced  in  1820.     The  brancoes  and  leaves  of 
this  species  are  more  tender  during  the  spring  than  those  of 
jS>.  herb^cea ;  the  stem  ia  almost  filiform.    Leaves  broadly 
i350Qyate,  or  somewhat  roundish,  ovate,  or  obovate;  hardljr     ^^* 
ever  so  narrow  as  to  be  called  oblong;  and  shining  on  both  sides.    Mr. 
Forbes  says  this  plant  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  S,  herbkcea ;  but  that  the 
silky  germens  and  glaucous  leaves  dearly  diow  it  to  be  distinct.    There 
are  plants  at  Henfidd. 

Group  xxiil.     Hastdtie  Bonrer. 

Low  Skrubtf  with  very  Inroad  Leaves^  and  exceedingly  Mkaggy  and  My  Catkau, 

(Hook  Br.  FL) 


□ 


•  163.  i9.  bastaVa  L,    The  halberd-^tv^  Willow. 

Unumcaikm.    Lin.  Sp.  FL,  144&  ;  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  893.;  WiOd.  Sfx  FL.  4  p. 661. ;  Sknith  in  Benli 

Cyck).,  No.  88. ;  Fortiei  io  SaL  Wdh.,  No.  36. 
SMUon§mc    S.  bwtdta  Kock.  part  of,  aod,  if  Uie  kinds  Indicated  bdow  aa  TarieCiea  \m  admitted  at 

fuch,  allof  Koch*lB  S.  hastita,  except  S.  WulfeniaM  WlUd,  Koch  Conun..  p.  42. 
The  ScMM.    The  female  i«  deacribed  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob.    amith  has  noted  in  Rea^s  Cydo  tftat 

he  had  no(  leen  male  flowen. 
Engrtm'ngf.    Lin.  11  Lapp.,  ed.  8L  L  flL  £  91 ;  SaL  Wob.,Na  35. -,  om  Jlfi.  U9S. ;  and^.  S5.  in  p.  1611. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated,  undulated,  crackling,  glabrous  ; 
heart-shaped  tA  the  base,  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  unequaUy  heart- 
shaped,  longer  than  the  broad  footstalks.  Catkins  very  woolly.  Ovary 
lanceolate,  glabrous,  on  a  short  stalk.  (Smith  in 
Rectus  Cydo.)  A  nadve  of  the  mountains  of  Lap- 
land. It  is  said  that  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy 
first  brought  it  into  this  country,  in  about  1780.  It 
rises  to  a  small  spreading  tree,  and  fiowers  in  April 
or  May.  Branches  bladush,  hairy  when  very  young 
only.  Leaves  3  in.  long,  and  about  half  as  wide. 
{Id,)  It  generally  attains  the  height  of  4ft.  to  5  ft. 
(Forhet,)  Koch,  viewing  the  species  as  comprising 
the  varieties  indicated  below  and  S,  Wultenuzna 
WlUd.,  has  given  the  geographical  distribution  of 
it  as  follows : —  Moist  places,  and  by  rivers  in  the 
alpine  and  subalpine  regions  of  Savoy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Garpathia,  Sweden,  and  Britain.  Its 
most  certain  British  station  seems  that  discovered 
by  Mr.  F.  Drummond,  "  by  a  small  stream  that  passes  through  the  sands 
f^  Barrie,  near  Dundee."  (Bor.)  In  the  north  of  Sweden,  it  inhabits 
the  bogs  of  the  lower  regions  and  plains.  S,  mallfolia  Smith,  indicated 
below  as  a  variety  of  S,  hastkta,  is  the  kind  of  the  latter  that  is  indu^noiis 
to  Britain.  Koch,  according  to  his  view  of  the  contents  of  iSThastka 
as  a  spedes,  has  ascribed  to  it  a  variousness  in  the  form  of  the  leaf  of  firom 
lanceolate  to  ovate,  with  a  heart-shaped  base. 

VarieHet, 

A  8.  A.  2  terruldta.  —  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  heart-shaped  at  the  base ; 
synon.  S.  hast^ta  Wiild,  Sp.  PL^  iv.  p.  664.  But  Wablenberg  .has 
accurately  remarked  that  the  description  relates  to  a  shoot  devoid 
of  flowers :  the  same  kind,  in  a  flower-bearing  state,  is  the  S.  semi* 
lata  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  664.  (Koch  Comm.,  p.  43.)  This  variety  of 
Koch's  we  consider  as  blended  in  our  first,  or  typical,  kind.  Wiilde* 
now  has  given  Lapland  as  the  native  coimtry  of  both  his  S.  hastka 
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sod  S.  semiUla:  tbt  latter  ii  registered  m  intiDdDced  into  BrituD 
ID  IBIO. 
«S.  4.  3tnakjhlia;  S.  mUTota  Snuli  Eng.  Bot.,t.]sn^  Wiild. Sp. FL^n. 
p.  676.,  FarbaiaSal.  W<A^  No.  30.;  S.  hastata,  part  of,  Koch 
Comm.,  p.  43. ;  S.  bastata  Hook.  Br.  Ft.,  ed.  2. ;  S.  bastdra  Bomr 
in  a  letter.  —  Tbe  female  is  figured  in  SaJ.  Woh.  and  in  Ei^.  Bot.. 
where  Smith  notea  that  he  had  not  aeeo  the  catkint  of  the  maJe. 
For  a  leaf,  see  our^.  36.  in  p.  1611.  Learea  ellipcic  oblong,  toothed, 
wavy,  thin  and  cracblinc,  very  glabrotit.  Stipules  hean-abuped, 
about  equal  to  the  footstalks.  Bracteaa  oborate,  bearded.  Ovary 
lanceolue,  glabrous,  on  a  short  ^brous  stalk.  {Smith  Eng.  FlS 
According  ta  Koch,  the  leaves  are  obovate-oblong,  serrated  with 
crowded  and  deepiah  teeth.  (Comni.,  p.  43.)  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  who 
considered  this  sort  as  a  distinct  species,  described  it  aa  hanng  an 
aspect  "altogether  singular  aoxing  our  BritJsh  willows,  reeetnbliiig 
some  sort  ofapple  tree  rather  than  a  willow."  The  stem  is  from  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  nigh,  crocked,  with  nuineroua  im^ular,  spreading, 
crocked,  or  wavy  branches,  moat  leafy  about  the  ends ;  their  b^ 
blackish ;  tbe  young  ones  hairy.  Thtre  are  plants  of  S.  haslata 
and  S.  fa.  nalifolia  at  Wobum  and  Flitwick, 
«  ?  .-  &  A.  ^arbi^nla ;  S.  arbuacula  WahL  Fl.  Dan.,  1. 1055., 
Forbet  in  Sal.  Wob.^  No.  138.,  where  there  is  a  figure  i 
and  descr^jtion  of  the  female  plant  (see  our  j^.  1333., 
alaoj^^.  138. in  p.  lesa);  &  arbuscula  fi  £ta. .».  ^uec, 
p.348.;  5.8rbusculaTZ.*i«.,^.Pi,p.l545T  K.I<^y.,  I 
t.S.  f.  n.  —  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated  with  distant, 
small,  and  aj^reesed  teeth,  or  almost  entire.  Accord- 
ing to  Forbes,  tbe  leaves  are  elliptic-lanceolate,  sharply 
serrated ;  glabrous  above,  glaucous  and  slightly  silky  beneath ;  the 
lower  leaves  densely  silky.  Catkins  about  }  in.  long.  Ovary  ovate, 
downy,  sessile.  Style  longer  than  the  linear  divided  stigraaS'.  The 
old  leaves  appear  to  be  nearly  glabrous,  and  to  correspond  with  the 
figure  of  5'.  arbuacula  iu  Flor.  Lapp.,  pi.  6.  fig.m.  {Sal.  Web.,  p.  275.) 
Brought  from  Switzerland,  by  Lord  G.  W,  Russeil,  in  ?  1824 ;  and 
flowering,  in  the  Wobum  salictum,  in  May.  A  very  pretty  little 
shrub,  not  above  1  ft.  high.  {Ibid.} 

A   IS4.  5.  LansVa  L.     The  ■ttooWy -leaved  Willow. 

UnuOcaHat.  Ua.  Su  PL,  IM&i  FL  Uon,  ti.i-i  WILU.  Sp.  FL,  4,  p.  6S&  :  Smith  In  Rnl 
Ctdo,  No.  88.  i  SmR)i£ng.n,*.p.«OG,{BDgk.)DEB«BiiCStin^.,tnM,iWalilaili.L^|i.,Mg.j 
Ibok.  Br.  Fl,  (d.  i. 

Sfmcnma.  S.  bnlu,  tbe  kind  No.  K,  Farta  hi  SmL  Wat.,  No.  71. ;  S.  luAU  Koch,  tx  Jcut  put 
ol&c*Camm.,r-^-i  F S.  tApna  R.  iJa.,  1. MS.  The Mifi It  mmMntM ii  bifid,  ud  Die  itig- 
iDuutri|iutiu.(a»tn'Lne.£,)  1S.cbtjiicx,\iaFl.Daii.,t.VXil.,  l'oHiri\nSal.»'iA.,Vo.n., 
the  kind  No.  1,  Inn.  D<H.,t.  1037,  twoMilv  Mi  BownanrmrHtnUd.lbnigh  (h«  pl>t^  Is 
dhn mpecu,  rcry />ichruUT rnnKDC  m;  Liplarwl  qtedmcn  ots.  lAnfita,  mnxw^by  Dr.  Wkk. 
lOiHIl.  (A«i*crin  Err.  B<il.)    TiitS.  chrriiDtliai  Fl.  Dan.  ud  Ibc  Scotl^lh  S.  luitUappwto 

BirwidelTdllftrHitinftpIiiiM.lhBaoollljhkL-"— '—'■-'--' •■ "— ' -■ "- 

I ..u •utbebvtTiferiala  SimL  Wh 
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d.  Sp.  PL.  t.  p.  7M.,  AhIU  bi  An 

nTsmi.    Bnlli  Hin  in  dncrtbed  uil  finind  la  Emg.  Bat.  Sxppl.,  t.  gOH.  ;  boUi  i 

cbrrbntbo*  Fl.  Dam.  in  flguRd  In  SiU.  Wub. 
Emtraniut.     Llo.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  1L,  L  b.  f.  K.,  t.  l-fj.i  Wthl.  Lapp.,  I-  IS.  r.  \.  ;  Qlft.  Bi 

LWH.:  3d.  Wob,  Nnfl.,  IbeUodNo.  i.,il«f|   A  D*a.,tM5,H031.i  ailfy.l3 

Spec.  Char.,  f/c.      Leaves  roundish  ovate,  pointed,  entire;  shaggy  on  both 


sur&ces ;  glaucous  on  the  und^  one.  Ovary  sessile,  oblong,  glabrous. 
Styles  four  times  as  long  a»  the  blunt  divided  stigmas.  {Smiih  Ena.  F"  ^ 
Catkins  clothed  with  long,  yellow,  silky  hairs.     Ovary  nearly  sest&,  1 


ceohUe,  longer  than  the  style.  Stigmas  undivided.  {Hooker  in  £ng.  Bol. 
Suppi.)  Capsule  upon  a  stalk  that  is  longer  than  the  gland.  Stigmas 
entire.  {Koch  Comm,, -p.  liS.^  Stamens  3  to  a  flower ;  in  some  instances  2; 
the  filaments,  in  not  a  few  iDStunces,  combined  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
{Hookera,  E.  B.  S.)  A  Dudve  of  Lapland, "the  Faro  Isles,  and  Sweden ;  and. 
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perhaps,  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  besides  Scot- 
land, in  which  country  it  has  been  found  m  two  localities; 
one,  Glen  Callater,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Q.  Don, 
who  was  the  first  to  discover  the  species  in  Scotland ;  the 
other,  the  Ciova  Mountains,  where  Mr.  T.  Dmmmond 
discovered  it  on  rocks,  in  sparing  quantity.     It  flowers  in 
May.    The  figures  in  Eng.  Bot,  SuppL,  dated  February, 
1830,  had  been  partly  prepared  firom  a  plant  cultivated     V  HT  i 
in  the  Chelsea  Physic  (harden,  that  had  been  originally  \wl    ^ 
brought  from  the  Clova  Mountains.    The  following  traits  m^  mi^ 
are  derived  (rom  Smith's  detailed  description  in' Eng.  Ft,  t  i^^a, 

—  **  Stem  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  hjgh,  with  numerous  thicS^  di»-  ^^ 

torted  branches,  downy  when  young.  Leaves  broader  than  those  of  any 
otb&r  British  willow  except  S.  ckprea,  on  shortish  stout  footstalks ;  elliptic 
or  roundish,  with  a  short  oblique  point ;  entire,  though  somewhat  wavy ; 
from  l^in.  to  2|^in.  long;  occasionally  heart-shaped  at  the  base;  some- 
times more  obovate,  inclining  to  lanceolate,  and  the  earlier  ones  much 
smaller :  all  of  hoary  or  grey  a8|>ect,  bein^  covered,  more  or  less  completely, 
with  long,  soft,  silky,  shaggy  hairs,.e8peciallv  the  upper  surface ;  the  under 
one  is  more  glaucous,  beautifully  reticulated  with  veins.  Catkins  terminal, 
lai^,  and  very  handsome,  bright  yellow :  those  of  the  female  proceed  from 
lateral  buds."  Dr.  Wahlenberg  considers  this  species  as  **  the  most  beau- 
tiful willow  in  Sweden,  if  not  in  the  whole  world."  The  splendid  golden 
catkins  at  the  ends  of  the  voung  shoots  lieht  up,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
bush,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  young  foliage,  sparkling  with  gold  and 
mlver.  It  yields,  also,  more  honey  than  any  other  salix.  Grafted  standard 
high,  it  wonld  taake  a  delightful  little  spring-flowering  tree  for  suburban 
gardens.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield,  and  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

Varieties,  accarc^ng  to  Koch,  in  Koch  Comm.,  p.  53. 

A  S.  /.  2  glabrescent ;  S.  chrysanthos   Vahl  Fl.  Dan.,  vi.  t.  1057.  {Koch 

Comm.,  p.  53.)  —  Leaves  glabrous  in  a  great  d^ee. 
A  S.  /.  3  glanduloMa  Wahlenb.  Fl.  Lapp.,  1. 16.  f.  1.  {Koch  Comtn.) — Leaves 

sublanceolate,  dabrous  in  a  great  degree,  toothed  with  glanded  teeth. 
?  ^  S./.  4  depotita  Koch ;  S.  depr^sa  Lin.  M.  Suec,  No.  899.,  Fl.  Lapp.^ 

No.361.  t.  8. fig.n.,  Wahlenb.  Fl.  Lapp.  {KochConm.),  lAn.  Fl.  Suec., 

ed.  2.,  352.,  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  297.  t.  8.  f.  n.    (Smith  in  Rccm's 

Cyclo.) 
If  &  chrys^thos  Fl.  Dan,  be  admitted  as  a  variety  of  S,  lankta  X.,  the 
question  as  to  its  synonymes  stated  above  may  be  deemed  unnecessary. 

Group  xxiv.     Miscellanea  A. 

Kinds  of  Salig  described  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  not  included  in  any  of  theprecet&tg 

Gromps. 


r 

UfiL 


^ 


S  165.  S.  JEQYPTi^ACA  L.    The  Egyptian  Willow. 


|K  686..  exdudiDs  the  reference  to  PsUm  and 


IdeMeaikm.    Lin.  Sp.  PL,  14M^ ;  WUld.  8b.  PI..  4.  pi  686..  excluding  tfa 
Gmelin ;  Smith  in  fteei**  Cjrcia,  No.  8S. ;  Fortwa  in  Sal.  wobi,  Na  14e. 
Sgmm^mrM.    CtUf  asid  Bmxi,  jilpin.  .Xtan>t.,  CL  t.  6S. 
The  Stjtes.   The  male  U  mentioned  In  the  descrifiCion  In  Eeei*s  dfda. 
Engravingi.    Alpin.  XgypL,  t  ffi. ;  SaL  Woh^,  Na  14& ;  and  Jig.  146.  in  p.  169QL 

Spec.  (Aar.f  t/e.  Leavet  tomewhat  toothed,  elliptic,  oblong,  vefaiy;  rather  ^abrous  ahove^  glauoeitt 
and  more  or  len  hairy  beneatli.  Stipulee  halAieait^haped.  Branchei  gfabrotu,  and  anmilar  and 
ftirrowed.  Catl(io«  feicile,  very  hairy.  A^nnut  deicribet  thii  tpeciet  ae  a  Bmall  tree  "nie  leave* 
are  on  ntber  ahon  footetallu,  broad  at  the  bale,  without  i^andi,  usually  Sin.  or  4 in.  long,  and 
neariy  Sin.  broad  j  acut^  rather  diatantiy  toothed ;  glaucous  and  densely  downy  when  yoong. 
{Ret**».CIfdo,t  art.  SUix,  Na  83.)  A  native  of  Egypt,  where  a  water  is  iaid  to  be  procured  (ken 
the  caUins  by  distillation,  which  U  considered  antlpeBtUentiaL  (/Mf.) 


CHAP.  CHI.  .SALICA^CEA.      SA^LIX.  1695 

???*?■•  166.  iSf.  ALPi^NA  fForiet.    The  alpine  Willow. 

IdaU^ieatuM.  ?  Forbet  Sal.  Wolx,  No.  149.  Mr.  Fozbet  Tim  not  quoted  an  authority  for  the  name, 
though  he  hat  noted  that' he  was  Inddited  to  Profeiior  Don  for  a  •pccimcfi. 

Engraving^    SaL  Wob.,  Na  14S. ;  and  our  J^.  14a  in  pc  1690. 

Spec  Chmr.,  4c.  Leave*  obovate,  elliptSc,  entire;  nuiiBint  tllghtW  revolute,  densely  silky  on  the 
upfper  surflu^e :  Raucous,  reticulated,  hairy  underneath.  Branches  slender,  and  very  blacic  when 
dried.  (So/.  Wab,,  p.  87%)  "  Dr.  Cfraham  kindly  sent  me  liTing  cuttings  of  a  willow  with  thin 
name,  aiplna,  fWmi  the  Edinburgh  fjarden,  in  1831 ;  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  cultivating  it  I 
think  it  much  resembled  S.  cordifblia  Fursk,  which  I  formerly  had  growing.** 

•Jt  167.  S.  BERBEAiFO^iA  Pali.    The  Bcrberry^eaved  Willow^ 

IdentificaHoM.    PalL  F1.  Horn.,  1.  p.  2.  84.  t  82. ;  Itin.,  3.,  Apfpend.,  759.  (.  K.  k.  f 

7. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  pi  683. ;  Smith  iu  Beos's  Cyda,  Ko.  68. ;  Forb«  in  SaL 

WohL,  No.  14a 
The  SexcM.    The  male  Is  figured  In  Sal.  Web. ;  the  (bmale  Is  noticed  in  the  Spet^fie 

Charader. 
Ewuramngt.    PalL  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  8.  t.  82.  i  Itin.  Append.,  t  K.  k.  f.  7. ;  Omel. 

Shi,  1. 1  35.  f.  a  ;  Sal.  Wob;,  Na  140. ;  onr^.  13S&  ;  and^.  140.  in  p.  IGX. 

Spec.  Oiar.,  i(e.  Leaves  dbovate,  blimtish,  with  deep  tootb^like  serratures,  glabrous, 
ahinin^  ribbed,  and  reticulated  with  veins  on  both  sides.  Capsules  ovate,  glabrous. 
iSmUk  in  Ree»*t  Cucio.)  A  native  of  Dauria,  in  rocky  places  on  the  loftiest  moun. 
tains ;  growing,  along  with  Rhododendron  chiysfinthum,  near  the  Ihults  of  per. 
pctual  snow.  The  stems  are  branched  and  diffuse.  Leaves  with  disks  not  much 
above  fin.  long,  and  so  deeply  toothed  as  to  be  almost  pinnatifid;  and  very 
happily  compared  to  those  of  the  berberry.  {Smith.')    A  variety  with  elongated  \'l!\>\ 

leaves  is  found  in  Kamtschatka.    Introduced  in  f  18S;4,  and  flowering  in  May.  "^^^ 

I  168.  S,  TBTRASPB^RUA  Roxb,    The  four-seeded  Willow. 

Jdent^katiom.    Roxbi  Corom.,  1.  p.  6& ;  WilkL  Sp.  PL.  4.  p.  657. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycla,  No.  a  : 

Fo%es  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  31. 
77hr  Sexet.    Both  sexes  axe  figured  In  Aor.*  Cor.  and  in  SaL  Wob^ 
Engravinga.    Roxbi  Corom.,  1. 1  97. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  31. ;  and^.  31.  in  p.  1609. 

Spec.  Char.^  ffc.  I.eaf  oblong-lanceolate,  with  the  upper  part  acuminate ;  serrated,  glabrous,  glau. 
cous  beneath.  Flowers  blossoming  after  the  protrusion  of  the  leaveCi  Male  flower  having  6  sta. 
mens.  Ovary  ovate,  stalked.  Style  short  Wild  in  mountainous  places  in  India,  by  the  banks 
of  rivers.  {Wiild.  Sp.  PL)  A  native  of  India.  Introduced  in  1796,  or  soon  afterwards.  In  its 
native  country.  It  forms  a  middling- sixed  tree,  with  an  erect  trunk,  but  short,  and  a*  thick  as  a 
man's  body,  beuring  a  very  large  branching  head,  with  twiggy  branches.  It  had  not  flowered  in 
the  Wobum  collection  anteriorly  to  the  date  of  the  publication  of  that  work  In  1889. 

—       __  • 

5  169.  S,  l/LMiFO^LiA  Forbes.    The  Elm- leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow, 

Jdentifieation.    TaAm  in  SaLWoU.  No.  15BL 

The  SejKX    The  female  is  described  In  SaL  Wob.,  and  In  the  Specific  Character. 

Spec.  Char.f^  Stem  erect  Leaves  ovate.elliptic, 
little  heart^haped  and  unequal  at  the  base,  acute 
■emted  and  glandular  towards  the  stem.  Ovary  nearly  sessile,  ovate  lanceolate,  glabrous.  sStyle 
ehmgated,  glabrous  Stigmas  notched.  Bracteas  obovate,  dark  In  their  upper  half,  and  fringed. 
{Sai.  Wob.,  p.  SSa)  A  native  of  Switxerland.  Introduced  in  18S1,  and  flowering,  in  the  Wobum 
salictnm.  in  April,  and  again  in  August  An  upright  bushy  tree,  atuining  the  height  of  18  ft.  or 
more  Branches  round,  pubescent,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  marked  with  many  small  red 
•pots  towaids  autumn.  The  leaves  fh>m  2  in.  to  S|  in.  long,  and  1}  In.  in  breadth,  of  an  ovate-elliptic 
ahape,  sometimes  hollowed  out  at  the  base;  finely  serrated:  green  and  shining  .above,  glaucous 
andbesphnkled  with  minute  hairs  underneath.  Footstalks  above  |  in.  long,  villous,  like  the  mid. 
lilx  Catkin  slender,  Uin.  long  when  at  maturity.  Three  applications  of  the  epithet  vlmUblia, 
botdes  the  above,  have  been  made;  namely,  5.  nlmlfblia  ThyHL  Paris.,  5ia,  De  Cand.  FL  Fr., 
5.  p.  340.  {Koch  Comm.,p.  37. j  Smith  Eng.  Ft.) ;  S.  wlmifblia  SchL  {Stemd.  Nam.  Bot.) ;  and  5. 
Mltoifulia  Hart  BeroL  (Koch  Comm.,  p.  42.)  Koch  has  referred  the  firrt  of  these  to  &  ciiprea,  and 
Smith  t6  S.  aurlta ;  the  second  is  referred,  in  Steud.  Nom.  Bot..  to  S.  nigricans  Smith ;  the  third,  by 
Koch,  to  his  5.  phylicifblia.  ?  Is  Mr.  Forbes's  distinct  from  all  these.  S.  «lmifblia  TkuOl.  la  regis, 
tercd  in  HorL  Brit.,  No.  24006.,  as  having  been  introduced  ftom  Switaerland  in  1821. 

^  170.  S.  viLLO^sA  Forbes.    The  vlilous'leaved  Willow. 

ItleMiOeatfon.    Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  p.  IBS. 

The  Setea    The  plant  in  the  Wobum  collection  had  not  flowered  in  18S9. 

fiVTM^s.    Sal.  Wob.,  t  92. ;  and>^.  92.  in  p.  1619. 

Spec  Char,  Ac.  Leaves  obovate^lanoeolate,  finely  icmited  towards  the  tip ;  rather  slightly  toothed 
uid  Upering  towards  the  base;  upper  surface  shining,  and  minutelv  covered  with  small  hairs ;  be- 
neath  gUucous,  reticulated,  and  slightly  hairy.  {Sal  Wob.,  p.  18ll    A  small  ahrub.  with  slender. 


entire  -  their  upper  surface  shining,  besminklcd  with  very  minute  hairs ;  under  glaucous,  retlcu. 
Uted  covered  with  small  shining  halra.  The  whole  substance  of  the  leaves  Is  very  thin  and  tender. 
Mr  Fbibes  cannot  unite  this  with  the  hitherto  described  species ;  the  leave*  and  slender  growth 
of  the  branches  being  very  difltrent  fhm  any  other  species  of  the  genus.  It  appears  rather  impa. 
tient  of  cold:  and,  as  it  suflbrs  during  the  winter,  that  may  be  one  reason  why  it  has  not  yet 
flowered.  A  S.  villdsa  SehUieher  is  registered  in  Steudel's  Nomemdalor  BotanienM  ;  and  such  is 
likely  to  be  indigenous  to  Schleicher's  country  of  residence,  SwitzerUmd,  whether  the  kind  noticed 
above  is  identlou  with  It,  or  not 
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S  189.  S.  pinma'rchica  LoM.  Cat.    The  Fimnark  Willow. 

JdmtyUalkm.    Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  183& 

DeacrhiUim,  tfc.    A  low  tree,  «  natiTC of  Swedsn.    There  an  plants  under  thit  nameat  M 
Loddlgei'f.  which  '  " -- 


x«»»».B«-  -.  w...^  bear  aome  rageniMance  to  SL  ThninUit ;  and  at  all  events  ace  quite  diflkrant  from 
S.  finm&rcbica  Wild.,  No.  fi&  in  p.  1541.    It  floireri  in  April  and  JUay. 

JB  190.  A  FOLiOLO^A  AfzeL    The  many-lesred  Willow. 

IdenHfieaikm.    Afkd.  in  Linn.  FL  Lappi,  ed.  S.,  p.  896. ;  Willd^  Na  61. }  ftalth  in  Reei*a  Cydo., 

No.  73. 
Smton^mft.    ?  S.  IbUtMa  JLondL   HorL  SHt.,  Na  8IQS&,  Sween  Hart  BHL,  Na  ISO. :  &  ainloa 

myrtilblia  Rmdh.  Lapp.,  9B. ;  S.  aibAacola  fi  Zm.  Sp.  PL,  14i& 

S^ee.  Oar.,  4e.  Learca  dliptie  ovata^  entire,  Minewhat  pointed,  aoMOth,  glaocoaa  hencatb.  Orarj 
lanceolate,  ailky.  on  a  lone  italk.  Stignuu  neariy  wnile,  deeply  divided.  (Umm.)  A  very  low 
shrub,  not  exceeding  1  ft.  U^  with  very  thin  almost  pdlucid  leaves  i  and  short,  thick,  niany- 
flowered  catkins,  produced  on  short  lateral  branches.  A  native,  aooocding  to  Linn«na,of  sandy 
fields  in  the  wild  part  of  Lapland,  but  rare.  {SmOA  in  Bee$'a  C^cio.)  Some  botantsU  coosUkr  this 
synonymous  with  S.  If  vida.  No.  190. 

A  191.  S.  FORMOSA  Wm.    The  elegant  Willow. 

Ident^katHm.    WUld.  8a  PL,  Na  51. :  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cycle.,  Na  68. 
^mmpmft.    S.  gU6ca  WUtd.  Arb.,  3S8.,  ?  S.  alplna  Scop.  Can.,  ed.  S.,  vol  9.  pi  855. 
Engrawimg.    f  Scop.  Cam.,  voL  8.,  t  61. 

Spec.  Okar.,  i^.    Branches  reddlsh-browa     Leaves  I'In.  or  more  in  length,  a  little  ooDtoncted  at 
the  base,  finely  fMnged  at  the  edge ;  the  young  ones  very  silky  beneath.  Stipules  extremely  minute. 
Female  catkins  scarcely  1  in.  kmg,  .with  lanoeolate,  fringed  scaleiw  ( WOU.)    A  natiTe  of  the  ~ 
and  Carinthian  Alps. 

M  192.  iS.  FUSCA^A  Pur^,    The  brown^lCTiiiM^  Willow. 

JdentyicatloH.    Fursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  8.  p.  618L ;  Smith  in  Bees*s  Cycia,  Na  Ua 

Spec.  Ckar.t  4«.  Branches  of^the  preceding  year  covered  with  a  dark  brown  or  bladt 
Leaves  obovate-Ianceolate,  acute,  lomewnat  serrated,  glaucous  beneath,  downy  when  young. 
Stipules  minute.  Catkins  drooping.  Scales  obtuse,  scarcely  hairy  on  the  inside  [Punk.)  Found 
wild,  in  Ic-v  overflowed  grounds  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  New  York  to  Pennsylvania  ;  flower- 
ing in  March  or  April,  (id.) 

A  193.  iS^.  GLABRA^A  SchL    Theglabroufl  WlUow. 

Idtntyieatkm.    Schleich.  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18d& 

Deterhdkm,  Sj^.    A  shrub.anative  of  Switserland.  Introduoed>i  1890.    There  are  ttvii^  plants 
in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  ftrom  which  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  group.dndree. 

A  194.  iSu  heterophy'lla  Deb,    The  various-leaved  Willow. 

MaUificaUoa.    De  Bray  j  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 

DeseripUoa,  4c.    A  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe.    Introduced  into  Britain  in  I8S^  and  flowering 
In  April  and  May.    There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

.SI  195.  S,  HU^MiLis  Dec.    The  humble  Willow. 

Jdentifieatkm.    De  Candolle. 

DeBcription,  ^.    A  low  ahrub^  seldom  rising  above  1|  in.  high.    Introduced  in  1890,  and  flowering 
in  ApriL 

Jc  196.  S.  Jacqui'n// Host.    Jacquin's  Willow. 

IdetUifleaihm,    Host  Synops.,  p.  589. ;  Wahlentx  Carpat,  p.  315. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p;  61. 
Symmpmes.    S.  ftSsca  Jacq.  Atutr.,  1 409.,  ?  H<^.  WtL  Sal. ;   S.  alp^ni^  Seep.  Gsni,,  S.  9S5w  1 6L  :  & 

Jacquinidna  Willd.!  Sp.  PL,  4^  p.  698.,  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycle.,  No.  95u,  Hayne  Afabild.,  p.  SSl, 

Host  SaL  Aust,  1.    p.  SI. 
The  Sexes.    Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Hayme  Abbild.,  and  both  in  Hod  SaL  Au$L 
Engrawkua.    Jacq.  Aust,  t  4091;  Soopi  Cam.,8.  t  61.;  Hayne  Abbild.,t  18L  ;  HostSsL  Aust,  t 

t  lOSL 

Spec.  Char.,  tfc.  Leaves  dliptic  'or  lanceolate,  entire,  reticulately  veiny  on  both  surftees,  shining, 
eventually  becoming  more  or  less  glabrous,  ciliate.  Catkins  upon  a  twiglet  nearly  as  king  as  the 
catkin  j  leafy  In  the  lower  part,  leafless  In  the  upper.  Cuisule  (?  or  ovary)  ovate^niwlnate,  sessile, 
woolly,  eventually  upon  a  verr  short  stalk,  and  more  or  leas  elabrous.  Gland  reaching  higher  than 
the  base  of  the  capsule  Style  elongated.  Stigmas  linear,  mfld  or  entire.  It  onlydiAs*  ftmn 
S.  Afyninitcs  Koeh  in  having  Its  leaves  entire,  and  mostly,  If  not  always  eillate^  at  the  maifin. 
r  Is  it  a  variety  of  that  species.  (Koeh.)  5.  JIfyrsinltes  of  JCoc**«  Commnl  is  equal  to  the  &  IfW. 
sinltes  L.,  and*&  tetuUf  dlia  Fonter  of  this  work.  S.  JaoquinK  is  indigenous  to  the  highest  alpiiie 
chains  of  Carinthia,  Camiok,  Austria,  Carpathia,  and  Tiransylvania.  (Koeh.)    Introduced  tai  1818. 

A  197.  S.  u^viDA  WahleiUf.    The  livid-Znit^  Willow. 

IHentifieation.    Wahlenb.  Lapp.,  Na  1169. ;  Koch  Comm.,  n.  30l 

Spmmpmet.  S.  arb6«cula  y  L/n.  Ft.  Suee.^  p.  848. ;  f  S.  arboscula  fi  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  p.  1446.  ;  .SL  Starke. 
dna  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  677.,  according  to  specimens  from  Siletia  ;  ?  5.  folioUwa  4fiBH.  in  Ft.  Lapp., 
ed.  8.,  p.  8»5,  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  685. ;  5.  fMaltf&lla  B&u.  Gallc.,  a  SIS.,  acconling  to  the  auOMr 
In  Emam.  PL  Folhpn.,  p.  37. ;  5.bfcolor  Ekrh.  Arb.,  118.,  FHe*  NcviL,  pi  SR.  (JCudk  Camm.)  Ae 
S.  Hvida  Hook.  Ft.  SeoL,  and  Smilh  Eng.  Fl.,i,  p.  199a,  once  supposed  identical  with  SLllvida 
WahL,  has  been  since  referred.  In  Hook.  Br.  A.,  ed.  9.,  to  S.  eaocinlifitlia  Walker. 


CHAP.  cm.  ^AUCA^CEiB,    sa\ix.  1599 

spec  Cktr.,^.  Lmvw  otwvate  or  ettipticaL  ahortlyaainliuite,  entire  ezo^  the  upper  onet, 
which  are  semte  with  remote  blunt  teeth  j  glaucescent  or  livid  rather  than  i^uoottt  on  the  under 
ffurfiice ;  when  adult,  glabrouj.  Stipules  iLidnej^haped.  FrucHteoua  catltina  peduncled :  the 
peduncbB  a  short  twig  bearing  one  or  two  leaves.  Capsules  stalked,  tomentose,  orate  at  the  base . 
lanceolate  and  long  in  the  remaining  part ;  stalk  five  times  as  long  as  the  ^and.  Style  very  short. 
Sttemas ovate^  bifid.  (ITopA  Gwnm..  p.  Sa)  Koch  oomparesitto  &  aui|la,  but  says  that  the  male 
catkins  are  more  slender,  and  the  wmale  ones  thicker,  and  with  k>oser  flowcu.  Introduced  in 
IBH,  aoooiding  to  Sweefs  Bart.  Brit, 

M  198.  8.  LONQIFO'UA  Mihknh,    The  long-lesved  WUlow. 

UentUMom,  Miihlenbt  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Nat.  Scrut.  Beiol..  4.  p.  £S&  t.  6.  f.  6. ;  WUId.  6p.  PI.,  4. 
p.  670.  i  Mtihienb.  in  Sims  et  Kon.  Ann.,  S6&  t.  &  f.  & :  Fursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.  8.  p.  61J.  : 
SmlthinBees'sCyeia,  No.41.  i^*       r  > 

1%e  Setet.    The  male  is  described. 

Bngravit^t.    Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Nat  Scrut  Berol.,  4.  t  &  £  &  ;  Ann.  of  Bot.,  t.  5.  £  6. 

^ec  Char,,  kc  Leaves  linear,  pointed  at  each  end,  very  distinctly  toothed*  glabrous,  green  esi  both 
sur&cea.  Stipules  lanceolate,  toothed.  Catkins  protruded  after  the  leaves.  Braoteas  rounded, 
somewhat  hairy,  mostly  so  on  the  inside.    Stamens  2.    Filaments  l>earded  at  the  base.  {Punk,  as 

3 noted  by  Smith  in  Ree»*»  CVcfo.)  Gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna ;  flowering  in 
uly.  Not  above  9ft.  high.  Leaves  5  in.  to  Sin.  long,  not  |  In.  wide.  The  flowering  branches 
sometimes  bear  broader  and  shorter  foliage.  {Id.)  According  to  Fursh,  the  branches  are  brown, 
and  the  branchlets  white. 

A  199.  S.  aiBSPiUFO^LiA  SM,    The  Me8pilii»-lea?ed  Willow. 

Uati^fieatitm.    Schl.  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1S36. 

Deaeripikm,^.    A  shrubs  a  native  of  Switzerland.    Introduced  in  1834;  flowering  in  April  and 
May.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  from  which  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  group,  CinAre*. 

A  200.  8.  uuRi^A  Schl    The  Mouse  Willow. 

Idtntifieaiiom.    Schl.  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  18d6. 

DeserMion.  %e.    A  shrub,  a  native  of  Switserland.    Introduced  In  18S4,  and  flowering  In  March 
and  April.    From  the  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges*s,  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  group  ClneresB. 

A  201.  8.  ifTRicoi'oEs  MfihieTib.    The  Myrica-like  Willow. 

IdnMUaHm.     Milblenb.  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Nat.  Scrut.  Berol.,  4.  p.  285.  t  &  f .  2. :   Wflld.  Spi  PI..  4. 

p^  na&  ;    Mahlenb.  in  Btans  et  Ktfnig  Ann.  of  Bot.,  268.  t  5.  f.  9. ;    Pursh  Fl.  /  mer.  Sept,  9. 

p.  6U. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycla.  No.  29. 
Tie  Sexes,    The  female  is  noticed  in  the  ^peeMe  Chmneter. 
Bngrapingt.    Nov.  Act  Soa  Nat  Scrut  Berol,  4k  t  &  f.  9. »  Ann.  of  Bot,  9.  t  f.  C  2. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ac    Leaves  ovate4anceolate,  acute,  about  4  in.  long,  and  1  in.  broad,  bluntly  serrated. 


WiU  in  North  America,  in  wet  meadows  and  woods,  from  New  England  to  Virginia  ;  flowering 
in  ApriL  A  shrubs  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  high.  {Punk  and  Stmiik.)  According  to  Pursh,  the  adult 
bnnchea  are  green,  and  the  younger  ones  pUrple,  and  glabrous.    Introduced  in  1811. 

A  202.  8,  NBRYO^A  8chL    The  nerYcd-leaved  Willow. 

Ugni&leartom,    SchL  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18961 

DeterfpUou,  ^.    A  ahnb^  a  native  of  Switserland.  Introdueed  in  1801    From  the  plants  in  the 
Hadtn«y  arboretum,  it  appears  allied  to  5.  ciprea. 

A  20a  8.  OBTU'SA  LM.    The  blunUleaved  Willow. 

Ideut^leat^m.    ?  Link. 

DeBcHpUou,  4».    A  low  shrubs  rardy  exceeding  4  ft.  high  ;  a  native  of  Switserland.    Introduced 
In  1880^  and  flowering  in  May. 

A  804.  8.  oBTVsiFoYiA  Willd,    The  obtuse-leaved  Lapland  Willow. 

identificatum.    Willd.,  Na  lOa  ;  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cyclo.,  No,  ISL 

Sfuomgmea,  S.  f bliU  obl6ngis,  ftc.,  Lkn,  FL  Lapp,,  ed.  9.,  pi  30L ;  S.  eiprea  fi  Sp.  PI.,  1448. ;  5. 
Onea  sylvistris,  fte.,  HmM.  Lt^tp.,  sa 

Spec  Ckm'.^^c.  Leaves  oblong.lanceoUte,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base  Frequent  in  the  woods  and 
nooiitalns  of  Lapland.  (X/MMva)  A  slender  shrub,  not  unfraquwtly  arboresocnt  Young 
branches  slender,  clothed  with  long  silky  down.  Leaves  rather*  mora  than  9  in.  h>ng,  |  In.  wide ; 
green,  shining,  sIMitly  downy  above,  with  many  curved  Daiallel  veins ;  glaucous,  and  not  moradowny, 
beneath.  Footstalks  downy.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  contrary  to  the  natun  of  most  willows, 
the  lower  blunter  leaves  of  each  branch  ara  Avniahed  with  minute  distant  teeth,  or  shallow  ser. 
ntnreai  while  the  upper  and  pointed  ones  ara  Quite  entire.  Except  the  teeth  of  theleaves,  it  comes 
neaicx  to  S,  Lappteam  than  any  other  kind  of  willow.  {Smiik  in  Bet$*s  Cpel^.) 

A  205.  5.  OBTU^8i-6BRRA^A  8M.     The  obtiise]y-8emted4nniMi  Willow. 

IdemiVkaikm.    SchL  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,^d.  1SS& 

IVsif^pitos,  4c.    A  shrub,  a  native  of  Switserhind.   Introduced  in  1824.   The  plants  in  the  Hack, 
ney  arboretum  appear  allied  to  5.  dprea. 

A  206.  8,  PALLE^scBNs  8chL    The  pale  Willow. 

UeutlfUmUm   Schl.  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18«l 
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Deserntion,  ^.    A  shrub,  a  natiTe  of  SwIUerittid.  Introduced  in  1813    Tbe  plants  at  HaAncy 
appear  alliad  to  S.  cftprea. 

A  207.  S,  PALUDO^sA  Lk.    The  Marsh  Willow. 

Itkntifleaikm.    Link  Eiran. ;  Sweet  Hort  Brit,  Na  7& ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ad.  \9aS. 

Detcripiithu  4c.    From  tbe  plants  bearing  this  name  in  the  HabkneyaitwretinD,  thii  kind  afpain 
to  belong  to  the  same  group  as  &  palliscens. 

A  208.  S»  FERsicAFO^LiA  Hort.    The  PAch-tree-leared  Willow. 

Idenf&leatiaiL    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Description,  4r.    The  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Hacknej  arbevetum  appcaia  aUed  to  S. 

rdbra. 

Jt  209.  S,  PYRENA^iCA  Gouan.    The  Pyrenean  WiHow. 

IdeniifieaHirtL    Gouan  Illust,  77.,  excluding  the  synenTmeS)  Wllld.,  Na88.(  Smith  In  Raes*s 
Cycle.,  No.  107. 


channeled,  rather  short,  smooth,  yellowish,  without  stipules.  Female  catkins  8  in.  kmg,  slender, 
rather  lax,  on  leafy  stalks.  Scales  lineaPK)bovate,  long,  fringed  with  copioiu  long  hairs.  Germens 
extending  rather  beyond  the  scales,  and  clothed  with  similar  haii*.  Stigmas  long  and  linear. 
{Smiih  In  Reet*i  Cyclo.)    A  natire  of  the  Pyrenees.    Intraducod  in  1889^  and  iowerbig  in  May. 

A  210.  S.  PYRiFoYiA  Scfd,    The  Pear-tree-leaTed  Willow. 

IdeniificaHon.    Schl.  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  1836L 

Daertptiont  fc.    A  shrub,  a  native  of  SwitserUnd.    lattodooed  in  1804^  end,  ftom  the  plants  at 
Hackney,  apparently  twlonging  to  Cinirec 

A  21 1.  iSi.  RBCURVA^TA  Pursh.    The  recuryed'catkined  Willow. 

IdeHiification.   Pursh  Fl.  Aroer.  Sept.,  8.  p.  609. ;  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cycle.,  Na99. 
T%e  Sexes,    The  female  Is  noticed  in  the  Spee(fle  Ckander. 

Spec,  Char.,  Ac.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  acute,  glabrous,  entire ;  glandular  at  the  margin,  glau- 
cous beneath  ;  the  young  ones  silky.  Stipules  none.  Catkins  protruded  befbre  tbe  leavoL  re- 
curved. Ovary  ovate,  somewhat  stalked,  the  length  of  the  hairs  of  tbe  bracteas.  Style  very  aboit. 
Stigmas  dlf  ided.  Wild  in  shady  woods  In  North  America,  among  the  mountains  of  New  Jctiey 
and  Pennsylvania }  6owering  In  April.  A  tow  shrub.  Bi»nchet  brown,  glabrous.  Buds  jellow. 
Bracteas  tipped  with  black.  (JP«r«A  and  Smith.)  Introduced  in  1811.  According  to  Pnnh  (p.  618.), 
it  bears  corndderable  resemblance  to  5.  rosmannifblia. 

A  212.  5.  fALviJEPoH.iA  lAnJk,    The  Sage^leaved  Willow. 

Idtntifleatkm.  Adopted  from  Link  in  UVUM  Sp.  Fl.,  4.  p.  688. ;  Smith  In  Rees*fe  Cyelei,  Na  87.  s 
Koch  Comm.,  p.  34. 

Smumvmes.  8.  pitula  Seringe  Sal.  Help.,  n.  11.,  ^/reng.  Sj/ai.,  Aeeff  Bert,  Brit, ;  8.  olclfMia  Ser. 
Sal.  exiiec..  No.  1. :  S.  olecfblia  VM.  Daaph.,  3.  p.  784.,  according  to  WilU.  S^.  Pi.,  4.  p.  709. ; 
S.  Fluggeana  WiUd.  Sp.  PI.,  4l  p.  709.>  according  to  a  spedBien  limn  Fluggehimaelf  in  tbe  her- 
barium of  Mertens,  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclo.,  Na  138. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  in  the  Specific  Cftaraeter,  and  In  VHIIdenow**  dceeripclooer  S, 
FluggeteA. 

Spec.  Char.,  fc.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  tapered  to  the  baee,  ^bsetetely  denllealated, 
hoary  and  tomentose,  and  wrinkled  with  veins  on  the  under  surface  i  lower  ones  obtuse.  Stipules 
half.neart.shaped,  acute.  Catkins  sessile,  arched,  attended  by  some  seale-shapcd  leave*  at  the 
base.  Capsule  o?ate-lanoeolate,  tomentose,  sUlked  ;  the  stalk  as  long  again  as  the  ^and.  Style 
short.  Stigmas  oblong,  nearly  entire  (JCocA)  WUd  in  Portugal,  the  south  of  France,  and  8w^ 
aerland.  In  Dauphine,  Vlllars  savs  that  it  serves  aa  a  stodi  on  which  to  graft  8.  vitdBna.  Smith 
mentions  that  the  trunk  is  about  10  (t  or  18  ft  high ;  the  leaves  aboat  ]|  In.  er  8  In. ' 
what  revolute ;  and  the  branches  dark  brown,  hairy  when  young,  and  very  brittle. 
S.  aalviafblla  and  5.  Fluggedisa  as  dfc<tinct  species ;  but  it  does  not  appear  thai  he  had  i 
mens  of  either.  S.  Fluggediia  WilM.  is  stated  in  the  Hortue  Britafmkm  to  be  a  native  of  the  watli 
of  France,  and  introduced  in  1880. 

M  213.  ScHRADBR/^^iVX  Willd.     SchnulePfl  Willow. 

Ideni^flcatha,  WUld.  Sp^  PL,  4  pi  605. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycia,  No.  104.;  Koch  InddentaUx  fai 
Comm.,  p.  46i 

^^nonemes.    8.  discolor  Sekrad,  Hort,  Gott.  MSS.,  as  quoted  by  Willd.  It  U  noticed  by  Koch  « 
p.  46.),  as  a  variety  of  a  kind  that  is  cultivated,  in  moat  German  gardens,  under  the  errooeoas 
of  &  bicolor  EMrhari, 

Spec  Char.,  i/e.  Leaves  elliptica],  acute ;  finely  downy  on  both  aurflmes,  glaneous  en  the  vndei 
slightly  serrated  towards  the  point  Stipules  very  small.  Catkins  protnided  imlhcr  eariior  than 
the  leaves,  ovate,  hairy.  (Sastt*.)  It  approaches,  in  habit  and  siae  of  leaves,  8.  Crcmaima  and  8. 
Moolor ;  but  the  fidiage  is  alwaya  more  or  less  cioched  on  both  surflnas  witfi  lUkv  bain;  and  tbe 
two  stamens  are  distinct  The  footstalks  are  slender,  elongated,  sometimes  having  two  minute 
rounded  stipules  at  the  base,  or,  in  their  stead,  a  pair  of  glands.  (14.)    Introdooad  in  ISSQ. 

*  214.  S.  sbptbntrionaYis  Host.    The  northern  'VHIIow. 

IdemtificatioM.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836L 

Deicrfptkm,  ^e.  From  the  plants  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  Oils  kind  appears  to  belong  to  the 
group  Cinbrea.  Mr.  Borrer  had  cuttings  of  S.  nigricans  Smitk,  from  Mctira.  Loddlgtt,  under  tbe 
name  of  S.  septentriondlis. 


CHAP.  cm.  ^ALICAVeA.     i^A^IX.  1601 

m  215.  S.  silbsi'aca  WUld.    The  ^enan  Willow. 

Idmgeaikm,  WUkLSpi  Fl,4  p.fiea;  Smith  in Reat*! Cydo., Na  17. ;  Kocb  d« Sd. Europ. Conu., 

lit  Sfnet,    The  female  Is  nodoed  in  the  SaeeMe  Ckmneter, 
E^grtnmg.    Heyne  Abblld.,  1 164. 

Spec  Ckar^  4^.  XiCaves  oborete,  with  an  aaiminate  point  { the  lowest  ones  blunt ;  waved  and  aer. 
nted  in  the  margin  j  under  surface  of  the  same  colour  as  the  upper  oo^  and  glabroiu  in  adult 
leaTesL  Stipules  kidnerehaped,  or  half.haart«baped.  Catkins  sessile.  Capsule  orate-lanoeolateu 
glalmMis  or  silky,  stalked,  fitalks  three  to  four  times  as  long  as  the  gland.  Style  of  middling 
wngth.  Stigmas  ovate^  bifid.  (Kock,)  Wild  in  woods,  in  mountainous,  and  suba^ne  pUuMs,  at 
the  termination  of  the  growth  of  the  spruce  flr,  in  Carpathia,  in  Sweden,  and  on  the  Alps  of 
OoiCla.  (JEmA.)    Introduced  in  1816k  and  flowering  in  May. 

m  216.  S.  SvAVLKEA^NJ  Wmd.    Starke's  Saihw,or  the  Marsh  SUesian  Willow. 

Umt^emtkm,    WUkL  Spi  PL,  Na  46. }  Smith  in  Bees*s  Cyda,  Na  54.;  Hayne  AbbikL,  p.  8S8L ; 

Host**  Salix,  p.  27. 
Tkg  Setea.    The  female  is  figured  in  Ht^me  Ab&Od.,  and  both  in  Ho§t  Sat. 
Engrwfimga.    Hayne  Abbild.,  1. 174. ;  riost  SaL,  figs.  Sa  and  Ml 


the  Rev.  Mr.  Starke    A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft. ;  introduced  in  U80,  and  flowering 
in  April  and  May.    Koch  regards  it  as  identioal  with  8.  Urida  JVakL 

m  217.  5.  tetba'ndra  Host,    Hie  four-fitamened  Willow. 

UaUlfiemHim.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1866. 

Deter^tiom,  ^e.    From  the  specimen  in  the  Kadcney  aiboretum,  this  kind  ^ipean  closdy  allied 
to&ftigllia. 

jm  218.  S.  THYMBUEoi'DBs  Host.    The  Wild-Olive-like  Willow. 

Idmtifiealion.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1898L 

Dt»aipikm,Ac,    There  are  lirlng  specimens  of  this  kind  of  willow  in  the  Hackney  and  Oddworth 
arixwetmna.    Tnose  in  the  former  are  dwarf  plants,  appearing  to  l>elong  to  the  group  Cinhrees. 

A  219.  S,  Tbbvira^n^  Lk.    TreviraDus's  Willow. 

Ueniifieaiiom.  Link  Enum.;  Sweet's  Hort  Brit,  Ka  19.;  ?8preng.  Syst,  incidentally  in  Koeh*s 
Comm. 

Dateriftiom,  |«.  Koeh  mentions  the  8.  TMrirknl  of  Spreng.  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  his  work,  as 
one  of  the  kinds  which  he  bad  not  observed  with  suflkicnt  aocuncy  to  describe ;  and  states  that  it 
was  in  the  Erlangen  Botanic  Garden  in  18S8,  but  that  it  had  not  then  flowered.  (Omsm.,  p^  64.) 

A  220.  S.  YBLUTi^NA  WUld.    The  velvet  Willow. 

Ideui^leaiiom.    WUld.  Ekium. ;  Sweet's  Hort  Brit,  Ko.  816. 

j^  221.  5.  YBRSiFO^LiA  Spreng,    The  twining-leaved  Willow. 

IdeKt^ficaiioiL    8|ircng.  Syst ;  Sweet's  Hort  Brit,  No.  117. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed«  1896. 

4c    From  the  specimen  at  Messrt  Loddiges,  this  Isa  dwarf  sallow  belooglag  to  the 


group  Cm^^ 

jk  222.  S.  rACCiNioi^DBs  Hott,    The  Vacdiiiiiiii-like  WHlow. 

J4emiiflraikm,    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

DeteriftiOH,  fc.    The  plant  bearing  this  name  is  the  Hackney  arboretum^  appears  allied  to  & 
flMfOia. 

m  223.  iS^.  WALD8TEiN/.<'y^  Willd.    Waldstein's  Willow. 

Idemi&laakM,    WilUL  Na5a :  Smith  in  Rees's  Cydo.,  No.  61. 

j^uam^me.    8.  alp^stris  Hoti  Sal.  Austr.,  1.  p.  90. 

f%e  Saea.    Both  are  flgurcd  in  Bott  Sal. 

BngnuOmgM,    Host  Sal.  t  SB.  and  t  lOa 

Spec  Ckar.t  4fc.  Leaves  oborate  elliptic,  smooth,  rather  acute,  remotdy  semrted  In  the  middle  only ; 

shining  above,  somewhat  glaucous  beneath.     Oermen  lanceolate,  silky,  and  perftctly  sceslie. 

Anther*  yellow.    Young  branches  smooth.  (HVIU.  and  SmUk.)    Found  on  the  Croatian  Alps. 

Very  neeny  akin  to  8.  Dlcksonidfia,  but  diflkring  tn  the  smoothness  of  its  branches.    A  shrub, 

about  4  ft  nigh.    Introdueed  in  1888,  and  flowering  ftom  April  to  June; 

*  224.  S.  Wvi^FEHiA^SA  Willd.    Wulfen's  Willow. 

IdemMtmHam.    Willd.  Spi  PL^  p.  fiSa ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyda.  Na  16L ;  Host  SaL  Austr.,  1.  p^  89L 
^mom^imea,    &  hastitavar.  k^aHmM.,^49.;  fAjAylhasfMU  FFs^T  In  •/m7-  O^ 

The  Satea.    Both  are  flgurcd  In  Boat  Sal. 

Bt^mwm^    SaL  Austr..  t9&,andt  96. 

Sate  Ckmr.,  te.  Leaves  obovate,  bluntish.  ai&nalbaA,  smooth,  gUuoous  beneath.  Catkins  dense  with 
frinnd  scsles.  Oermen  stalked,  awl-shaped,  nearly  smooth.  Style  longer  than  the  stigmas. 
amSkln  Bu^a  Md-)  'Ril"  fs  not  the  ^.  Wulfen^M  of  Smith  in  Kng.  7t.  desorlbed  pc  15861 
Mr.  Boerer  says  of  this  species.  "The  true  8.  WuIfenldiM  of  Willdenow  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  a  British  species.    We  have  seen  of  It  several  forrign  specimens  of  both  sexes  j  In  all  of 
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which,  and  eipecially  In  thote  from  the  younger  Jacquia  jimiiiiml  to  the  amWiten  eoOeeClan.  the 
bracteal  leave*  are  large  and  dowlj  resemble  thote  of  the  leafy  twin ;  and  Che  Kalei  of  the 
catkin  are  naked,  except  a  marginal  fringe."  (.Borrer  in  Ay.  Boi,  Smp/J^  t.  9686L)  The  &  WdW 
feni^iui  of  Willdenow  appean  to  be  a  native  of  Carinlhla,  where  it  waa  ftwnd  by  WuiAn.  It 
flowen  ftom  May  to  July,  and  wat  introduced  in  1818. 

App.  u  Kinds  of  Sdltx  described  or  recorded  in  Botanical 
Works  J  but  not  introduced  into  Britain^  or  not  known  by  these 
Names  in  British  Gardens. 

^%.6reUea  R.  Br.,  \nYi\%LtttoftkePUaU$colUetedi»Ro$i^»  rogage.  Kodi,ln  bis  Cb«mi.,p.6L, 
note  *,  oon«iden  this  mcies  about  intermediate  between  &  JaoqutnttHost  and  &  reticulata  L. ;  and 
he  has  described  iL  He  states  it  to  be  a  native  of  the  most  nortoem  part  of  America,  Hudaon**  Bay, 
Melville  Island,  Ac  It  is  also  described  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  App.  to  FnnUam*»  Fbrat  Jomnuw, 
p.  7.%,  753.  Aooording  to  Dr.  Lindley  {Nai.  Sp$t.  ^  JM.),  it  is  the  most  northern  woody  plam  that  is 
known.    Mr.  Borrer  considers  it  to  be  near  5.  cordilblia  Pkts/I. 

A  S.  deMertbrum  Rich,  and  8.  rottrita  Rich,  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Richardson,  In  Jpp.  to  Fiwm^ 
liH*i  First  Journey,  as  new  species. 

m  &  dnerdMcent  Unk  MSST  ( WiUd.  Spi  PL,  4.  pi  706l  ;  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cydo.  No.  IS.),  the  ash. 
coloured  Portuguese  willow,  has  the  leaves  oblong-obovate, pointed,  and  serrated;  hoary  with  down 
beneath.  Stipules  large,  lunate,  and  toothed.  {Wuld.  and  Smith,)  A  native  of  marshes  in  PortugaL 
This  l^ind  is  supposed  by  Koch  to  be  probably  Identical,  or  nearly  so^  with  the  &  graodifMia  of 
Serlnge ;  and  it  appean  to  belona  to  the  group  Cin^resB. 

fk  S.  Krand(fdlia  SeringeSal.  Helv.,  n.  20. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  96. ;  SL  stipuUris  Ser.  SaL  exHee.  \  S. 
ciner&scens  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,i.p.  70a  This  lund  is  supposed  by  Koch  to  be  the  same  as  S.  dnerisoeas ; 
and  it  appears  to  resemble  S.  d^irea. 

Jk  S  dtwirieitta  Pall.  Fl  Ross.,  9.  p.  80..  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  67&,  Smith  in  Ree**s  Cyckn,  Na  51 
This  species  is  a  native  of  the  alps  or  Danria,  where  it  grows  among  granite  rocks^  over  which  It 
sprnuls  in  a  prostrate  form.  The  stem  is  about  as  thick  as  the  finger,  very  much  divided,  and  foriccd 
from  its  origin,  with  short,  rigid,  depressed,  yellowish  brown  branches.  The  leaves  are  crowded 
about  the  ends  of  the  shoots ;  m  some  specimens  lanceolate,  and  nearly  entire ;  in  others  obovate- 
lanceolate,  coarsely  serrated,  the  serralures  somewhat  wavy  and  obtuse :  both  sides  are  quite  smooth. 
Pallas  states  that  this  kind  resembles  the  S.  phylicifMia  of  tdnnsNU.  {SmitM.) 

A  &  kirtUta  Thunb.  Prod..  6..  Fl.  Cap.,  1.  p.  141  ;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  Na  696.,  Smith  in  Rees*s 
Cydo.,  Na  106.  A  tree  6ft  high,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  with  the  leaves  on  the 
extreme  shoots  scarcely  1  in.  long,  and  on  very  short  footstalks,  obovate,  obtuse,  witli  a  point,  and 
clothed  on  both  sides  with  white  halra.  {Tktmh.  and  SmitM.) 

?  X  S.  pediceiliia  Desf  Atlant,  SL  p.  962.,  Willd.  Sp^  PL,  4.  p.  706.,  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cydo..  Na 
ISS.  The  stalked  Bartnry  Sallow.  Ijieaves  lanceolate,  rugose,  downy  beneath.  Capsules  atalkeri, 
and  glabrous.  Nearly  aUied  to  S.  diprea,  but  dllftring  in  the  smoothness  of  the  agwale.  (SastfA, 
adapted.) 

m  &  dUegra  Thunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  94.,  Willd.  Sp.  PL,4w  pk  6B&.  Smith  in  Reef's  Cyda.  No.  81.  The 
entire-leavcd  Japan  WUlow.  Leaves  entire,  smooth,  linear  wlong,  obtuse.  Oatherea  by  Thunberg 
In  Japan.  {Smith.) 

^  &Jap6niea  Thunbi  Fl  Japi,  fll ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  pi  688.,  Smith  in  Reea*sCycIa,  No.  34. ; 
RJu,  vulgo  AiOakl,  Kanrnpfer  Amtgn.  EmL,  908.  Leaves  serrated,  glabroaa,  lanceolate^  glauoous 
bmcath.    Twigs  pendulous.    A  middle>siied  tree  ;  a  native  of  Japan. 

m  a  mMcrondta  Thunbi  Prod.,  6l,  Fl.  Cap.,  1. 140. ;  WilUl.  Sp.  PL,  4u  pi  685c ;  Smith  in  Reee*s 
Cyda,  Na  74.  Leaves  entire,  smooth,  oblong,  pointed,  and  about  1  in.  in  length.  Gathered,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Thunberg.  (Smiths 

Jt  S.  xhamnifbUa  PalL  FL  Ross.,  S.  n.  81,  WlUd.  SpL  PI.,  4.  p.  5S.,  Smith  In  Ree«*»  Cydo.,  Na 
5Sl  ;  S.  phmlla,  fbliis  uvilibus.  Ac,  GmeL  Sib.,  1.  tSS.t  A.  A  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of 
mountam  bogs,  and  the  stony  banks  of  rivers,  in  Siberia.  Leaves  firm  and  rigid ;  about  ]|  la.  kmg^ 
and  mostly  tapering  at  the  base.  {Smith.) 

tk  S.  Serbtiekna.  Gtmdin  in  Sfringe*s  Sai.  Helo.,  p.  37.,  Koch  Comm.,  p.  39L ;  &  lanccoftta  Ser. 
SaL  egskc,  Na  7a :  S.  KanderidiM  Ser.  Sal  exsioc.,  Na  48. ;  5.  longUblUi  Sehleieh.  Cat. 

Spec.  Okar.,ite.  Leaves  oblong.lanceolate, acuminate,  crenulate ;  white  on  the  under  surlhoe  with 

white  tomentum,  and  rugose  with  veins.  Stipules  ovate,  acute.  Catkins  arched,  sesaile,  slender, 
!  bracteated  at  the  tMse  with  small  leaves.    C^Mule  ovateJanoeolate,  tonaentose,  stalked ;  the  stalk 

twice  as  k>ng  as  the  gland.    Style  eloneated.    Stigmas  bifld.  (Koch.)    It  grows  wild  t^  rivulet^  in 

ittbalpine  valleys  of  SwitaerUnd  and  TyroL  (Id.) 

m  *jl^  S.  aerdtina  PalL  FL  Ross.,  1.  p.  2. 77.,  Itln.,  SL  759.  t.  N.  n..  Smith  In  Rces*s  Cydo.,  No.  81, 
and  incidentally  in  Sng.  Flora,  1  p.  SSa ;  &  Na  19.  QmO.  Sib.,  L  163. ;  &  c^prea  y  Urn.  ^.  FL, 
1448.  s  &  segypttacalFtai.,  so  (kr  as  relates  to  the  synonyme  of  Pkllat;  &OmelinfaM  Willd.  Sp.  PL, 
4w  p.  7O81 

Spec.  Char.t  4fc.  Leaves  dllptlc-laneeolate,  entire,  often  more  than  a  qian  long:  rather  downy  on 

the  upper  sunaoe,  silky  on  the  under  one,  revolute  in  the  bod.    Stipules  lanceofaite.    Catkine 


Bile,  unattended  by  leaves,  very  hairy.  Ovaries  lanceolate,  silkv,  stalked.  (Smith.)  Abundant  la 
the  sandv  Islands  and  shallows  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Woiga  \  not  expanding  its  catkios  or 
leaves  till  the  beginning  of  Juna  In  dry  ground,  it  becomes  a  tree ;  but  is  otherwise  shrubby,  6  ft 
high  i  with  brittle  grey  or  yellowish  twigs,  glabrous,  except  when  very  young.  It  Is  dlstingoiahed 
flrom  8.  okprea,  by  its  broad  and  serrated  leavea,  and  ovate  ovariea.  (itf.) 

To  the  names  above  givco  manv  others  mlcht  be  added,  and  in  particular  the  greater  number  of 
those  described  in  Host's  Flora  jMutriaca,  wnioh  we  have  preterea  giving  In  a  separata  Appendix. 
See  App.  iv. 

T%eplaiet^  which  form  paget  1603.  to  16S0.,  contain  figures  of  leaves,  of  the 
natural  size,  from  the  engravings  of  willows  dven  in  the  Sa&ctum  Wohwmemte; 
and  against  each  leaf,  or  pair  of  leaves,  we  have  placed  the  same  number,  and 
the  same  name,  which  are  gi^en  in  the  SaHctum,  In  App.  ii.,  in  p.  1631.,  will 
be  found  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  these  names,  with  references  to  the  figures 
of  leaves  in  our  pages ;  and  the  same  figures  are  also  referred  to,  where  the 
respective  kinds  are  described,  in  the  description  of  willows  in  British  collec> 
tions,  contained  in  the  pages  between  p.  1490.  and  p.  1695. 


}  i.     Aduit  Leavet  teiraUd,  nearly  tmaolh. 


ARBORETDH   AND    FRUTICETDH.  I', 

§  i,  cODliniied.  —  AduU  Lemet  lerraled,  luwrijr  mooU. 

OSIBKS   AND   WILLOWS. 


§  i.  conlinued. — Aduit  Leava  terrain/,  ii 

OSIBBS  AND  WILLOWS. 


ARBOBETUM    AND    FRUTICETUH.  1 

§  L  coDtJDued. — Adult  Lemxt  terrated,  nearly  tmoUk. 
OI1SR9  AND  WILLOW), 

SI.  K  HinuBrlt  «  «  •"•mo.. 


CHAP.  cm.  8AUCa\xX.      SA^IX. 

$  i.  continued. — AAUl  Leavct  lerraUd,  nearlg  month, 
OStBRI  >NP  viLLon*. 


ACBOBETUlf    AVD    rBUTICETUM. 

i  i.  COMinoed. — Mmil  Ltaatt  trrralrd,  mtmrly  $maali. 


mucaVeje,    sa\jx. 


$  i.  continued. — Adult  Leawt  lerraUd,  lutrljf  tmooA. 

WILLOWS. 


ARBORETUM   AKO    FKUTICKTUH.  FAIT  111. 


!I.  S\UCA^C£lt.       Sa\i\. 

}  i.  continued. — Adall  Ltaet*  terrated,  nearfy  imooth. 

WILLOWS. 
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'$i.  continoed. — Aduti  Leave ferruUd,  m^arfy  tmooSt. 

WILLOW*. 


1614  AHBOSETUH    AKD    FBL'TtCETUM.  PAST  III. 

§  i.  contioued.  —  AdiUl  Learei  terrated,  nearly  tmofUi. 


CHAP.  cm.  SAl-lCA^CSX.      Sa\iX. 

§  i.  c(»itinued. — AdutI  Leavei  lerraUd,  nearfymoolM. 
6S.  a.  poUril.  6t.  a.  bmttim.     H.  S. 


1616  ARBOBETUM    AIID    raUTICKTUN.  PaKT  HI. 


(  iiL     tje^ee*  all  iJu^gif,  wooOy,  or  aUry. 


CHAP.  cm.  .talica'ce^     mYix.  IG17 

§  iij.  ContiniMd. — Leaett  aU*iaggif,tPooify,  orriAty, 


ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM. 
i,  coodiiued.  — Lonn  aUA«ggy,  toooUff,  4ir  nlkg. 

WILLOWS. 


CHAP.  CIII.  jTALICA^ES.      SA^tTt.  1619 

§  iS.  continued.— Z>«Rw>  all  fioggy,  voolfy,  or  liiiy. 


ARBORETUM    AND    FBLTTICETUH. 

iii.  continued. — Leavei  all  ikaggf,  umoily,  or  tiBtj/. 
WILLOWS  AND  SALLOWS. 


CHAP.  CIII.  £AUCaV:EA.      SA^IX. 

f  iiL  coatimMi.—^Lana  ail  Aaggy,  wooify,  or  lilly. 


ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUH. 


§  iii.  continued. — Leatet  all  liaggy,  vBoUy,  or  alky, 
stixows. 


CHAP.  cm.  5aucaVek.    saHjx. 

§  in.  contimied. — Leave*  ail  $iaggy,  tfooUg,  or  lilJty, 


ARBORETUM    AND   ITBUTICETUM. 

t  in.  continued. — Iieaoa  aUAa^gg,  nooify,  or  *ilky. 
SALLOWS. 


CHAP.  cm.  SAUCA^CtlE.      Sa\jX. 

§  iii.  continued.— £«a9«  all  ihaggy,  moolfy,  or  lUlry. 


lltL  H  liUtMiK.  a 


19).  S.  IncviCMtM.  1. 


ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTtCETUM. 
i,  continued.  —  Leava  aU  ihaggy,  vooUy,  or  tiHy. 

SALLOWS. 


II.  5ALICaVe£.       mYiS. 

§  ia,  continue)!.  —  Leava  all  Aaggy,  tooollj/,  or  lUliy. 

SALLOWS. 

J.  ICnBcliKi.  L  Its.  S.  leulnAU. 


ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART  III. 

$  iJL  continued. — Lemet  aU  ihaggy,  woolly,  or  lillct/. 


salicaVes.     5aYiy. 


^  iii,  continuod. — Zieinm  all  tioggi/,  wooUj/,  or  tiliy, 
OSIBRS  AND  WILLOWS. 


ARBORETUM    AND    PRUTICETUM. 
6  i*.     MiiceUmemu  lantU. 


J 


CHAP.  cm.  SALICA^CEJR.       Sa'^LIX.  I63l 

App.  ii.     Kinds  of  Sdlit^^gured  or  described  in  the  Salictutn 
Woburnenae. 

Th*  Hscdiiic  Tvntr-<^ta(  FMh,  AiniiinB  |Hi|«  I«a3.  to  1630., contain  iiwlmni  or  the  Isniar 
■Hut  Bt  iha  kindi  la  ttac  Wobuin  ColkcUan,  uT  Uw  utunl  ilu :  and  nfcRDcn  lo  tbcH  ll|urH, 
*nd  ■!»  to  tlia  fgn  In  Uilt  work  isntalabw  tfae  dttolMliiiu,  TBOijaiti,  Ac.  at  tlii  Wdum 
•pa:)n,*nlitn|iraL  Ttie  nuoa  it  unstEd  ilphitKUcall;  br  lh«  ccDiBrtoKe  al  nfRcnn  i 
but.  In  ili«  StUMim  Wilmmiue,  tbcy  m  utugcd  In  ttw  «dn  la  wblcli  Uk  Imn  *n  (inn 
io  Uw  TwntT^ihl  !■«(■  of  Plitci. 

ubLdUi,  t  UI.  hi  iL  iai&,  imd  oui  Na  89.  In  b  U&3. 
--^■' —  '  "  Id  B.  I6W..  Hill  «ir  Na  61,  nr.  t.  In  D.  ISK. 


rNalO-lDiklJIS. 
MrND.5D  "^        -  - 
nor  Va.  t 

r  No.  33.  Ii 

Dui  lio.  c(  mi 

No.  tl.  [a 

01  No,  m  I9K 

Maa.inn'LSlS.'""""' 
i.se.  VST.  l.lnp.IBS7. 
iuiNa.93.lnp.  UfiQ. 
lo.  SI.  In  p.  IJH. 
HIT  Nol  1&.  In  p.  ISTG, 

N&WlniiliaL' 
X  1.  In  p.  I«ll. 

Is.  IOSl  in  p.  IM?. 
indou[No.l3.1np.  IHO. 

iM  Hir  Ko,  113.  In  &  1^0. 
4a.  73.  In  p.  UU. 
donrNo.^.  iDD.lSn. 
lai  No. «.  TUT.  J.  In  p.  1US. 
d  our  No.  IS7.  IB  B.  UM. 

d'^r  No.  3,  tap.  iwi. 
No.  164.  In  p.  IJO. 
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LiiiiitHnira,  r.  71  n  p.  leiT, ..  nddar  Kd,  61  In  p,  isis. 
lM>lbli>.C118.liip.  l<ilS.,udiHirNl>.96.  )i>p.li«l. 
lliwirU,r.8».lnp  ICI(l.,aMlourNa.74.inpl£49. 
Iticiili.r.  jl.  In  p.  16lri.,Mil  our  No.  18.  In  p.  1504. 


nowpdiinali,  (■  3n.  in  p.  lOS..  and  our  No,  13.  Id  p.  1507. 
UahimbBVima,  I,  l«j.  in  p.  ICU..  ud  our  No.  ti.  In  p.  I5H. 
nuUbilU,  No.  ISO.  In  Sal.  WiA.,  ind  our  Na  B9  In  n.  ISSe. 
iTininlui,  r.  m.  In  a.  leiS.,  ind  our  No.  IH.  {teiuhcn>a»  In  p.  INS 
■iTrUUSIdH,  r.  G6.  In  p.  1616.,  and  our  No.  149.  (h'^j  In  p.  list. 
■Un.  /.  I5£.  ID  p.  1^„  ml  our  Na  SB.  In  p.  !»>>. 
■IcriciDi,  t.  SI.  in  p.  1611.,  uid  ooj  No.  109,  In  j^ljGS. 


gbo>*U,  r.  IH. 

«W(Wim,_Uafi. 

it 


puuitiu,  f.  va.  In  p.  leu,  and  oi 

porvmila,  £  01.  in  p.  161B-,  and  o 


fhiiiciniu 

Kudnil 


lnji.l«Ct.m 
1,  C  £].  te  p  Ifi^..  and  ou 


£  1&  In  p.  IGIL,  mi  our  No.  I3»  r™llcuii}  In  p  157% 

.  In  p.  161&.  and  cuir  Ko.  Iffi.  In  p  l»l. 
„  No.  15i  in  SaL  Woh.,  and  our  tik  9  In  p  1486. 
w,  C  4S  In  p  I6ia,  and  our  No.  M.  Id  p.  I.fes. 
M.  In  p.  1^,  and  our  No,!,  (dtphn^dea]  Id  p  1494.. 

a  No.*  as.  Tar.  3.  Inp.  ISIT. 

™'r*^lSS."iS'p1S88. 
JT  NOL  1*7.  Id  p  5i8S. 
■  No.  !.  Injk  ligo. 
at  No.  isf.  inp.i5BI. 


rup^nrla,  C  111- 1°  p.  le'V" 
SchlttatafliH,  t  98.  in  pL  Is 


MfpiUUbil^  f.  6S.  in  p  IJIG.,  and  OUT  N 
ShJUiMm,  e  134.  In  p  len,  and  our  No.  77.  Inplj 
•inUd%7lDl.  In  p.  liBI..  and  onr  No.  ISfi  In  o.  1571 
VhaaUa.  t.  va.\a  f.  Iffi4..  and  nir  No  g&  £  p,  ]< 


lis.  to  p.  1578.; 


SBurWiM.  C  7t  In  p  ISlK,  and , 

nbiMna,  £  S3L  In  p.  1619.,  and  OUT  No.  71.  In  p.  154T. 
tMOilMI*,  C  »,  In  p,  IfiU.  and  onr  No.  1«D.  In  p.  IBti. 
Wiapla,  t  n.  Id  p.  1611,  and  our  No.  1»  In  p.  lOO. 
tolraiBtnH,  r.  3L  In  p  inft,  and  our  No.  I6S.  in  a.  ISK. 
tiiinCb^tlS.inpl6te,,  udourNa  ll.lopl49e. 


,  and  our  No.  I4(,  In  I 
andNoLiaainplS^ 

HI  Na  5&  In  p  t£it. 


id  our  No.  ».  in  p.  1531. 

obtNuS.  Inp.lSK. 

1  our  No.  V7.  In  p  \SS&.  - 

,  and  our  No.  UB.  (Fortw^tiaaJ  Id  p.  ISSl. 

p."i&i,  aui  oui  Na  IXl  (WdfdMM)  in  p.  ia£ 


CHAT.  cm.  JSTALICA^CX^      SA^JAX.  16dS 

App.  iii.  KocWs  Arrangement  of  the  Species  qfSdltx  indigenous 
to  Europe  ;  including^  alsoy  some  extra-European  Species^  with 
references  to  the  pages  in  this  vuork,  where  each  species  is  d6^ 
scribed,  (See  p.  1487.) 

ANALYSIS   OP  THE  GROUPS. 

Catkins  MStileoDtb*  points  of  the  bnmchleUi    Leavet  below  th«c«t>  \  ^u     r.>.%-.A#»M». 

kins,  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  the  braochleu    -       -              -    J  ^■-    ^""^•A'^th*. 

Catkins  originating  in  tenninal  buds,  seated  on  leafy  peduncles,  having  1  _     Ot^dA^i  «> 

new  buds.    Peduncles  pennanent,  and  containing  the  branchlets  -J  vi^aciA  i.n. 
Terminal  bud,  and  generallT  several  more  next  the  point  of  the  branch- 
lets,  producing  leaves ;  the  intermediate  lateral  onea,  catkins. 

Scales  of  the  catkins  of  one  colour,  yellowish  green;  faUing  off*  1  t     £>..««.... 

before  the  fruit  is  ripe -    3  **    "*«"»• 

Scales  of  the  catkins  of  one  colour,  yellowish  green,  permanent        •>  iL    iliTTaDA'LiNiii. 
Scales  of  the  catkins  discoloured  at  the  point 

Anthers,  after  flowering,  black     .......  Ir.    Pukpo^bjb. 

Anthers,  after  flowering,  yeObw  or  brown. 

Capsules  on  long  stalks,  which  are  at  least  twice  as  long  as 
the  gland, 
"Tsli,  erect,  or  arborescent  shrubs      -       .       -       .       .    vi.    Cs^paKjK. 
Low  shrubs,  with  a  creeping  procumbent  stem        -       .  viL    Abob'mt&b. 
Capsules  sessile,  or  with  very  short  stalks. 

Catkins  sessile;    Leaves  cuspidate,  acuminate,  serrated  -  111.    PBUiif  o'^sis. 

Catkins  sessile.    Leaves  entire,  or  very  sUghtty  toothed  .  v.    ViMiNAt.K8. 

Catkins  stalked.  SUlklealjr ix.    Fki'oidji. 

Group  i.     Frdgilet, 
Catkins  lateral ;  the  fertile  ones  on  a  leafy  peduncle.  Scales  of  the  eatkin  of  one  colour,  yellowish 
green,  fidling  olT  before  the  fruit  is  ripe.    Large  trees. 

1.  S.  pent&ndra  L.   Syn. :  S.  polv4ndra  Sekrank  Bakr.  JPL  :  8.  tetr&ndra  Witld.  Enum,  Swpl. : 

&  hermaphrodItk»  Ltn.  Sp.  PL  ;  No.  Ifi.  in  p.  1503. 
S:  5.  cuspid^ta  SMt*.  Syn. :  S,  MeyeridnaWilld.  Saum. ;  5.  tinctbria  SmWk  in  Reei*$  (Vcfo. ;  5. 

pentandra  fi  Uh.  Ft.  Suec ;  S.  hexkndra  Ekrk.  Arb. ;  S.  EbrharMna  Smith  in  Rees^i  Cych  : 

No.  17.  in  pi  ISOi. 

5.  8.  frigilis  L.   Syn. :  S.  dedpieos  Hqffin.  Sal.,  Eng.  Sot.  i  S.  fr&gills  Smith  in  Ben'i  Cydo. :  S. 

WargiajM  L^  Fl.  d.  Spa.;   S.  fr&giiis  Warg^M  LeJ.  Revue;  Mo.  82.  in  p.  1516.,  and  Na 
9a  in  Pl  1515. 
4.  5.  RtasselUiMS  Smith.  Syn. :  8.  p^ndula  Ser.  Sal.  Help. ;  5.  viridls  Fries  Nop. :  5.  rhbens  Sekrank 
Baier.  FLi  Na  £4.  in  a  1517. 

6.  5.  41ba  L.  Syn. :  8.  csraiea  Bitg.Bot.  i  S.  viteUlna  IM.  Sp.  PI ;  No.  96.  In  pi  15S2. ;  and  Ko.  ?7. 

in  pi  15S& 

To  this  group  belong,  also,  the  following  extra-European  species  :— 

1,  S.occldcntaiisifesciP.1530. 

2.  S.  nigra  UUAl.  Sov.  Jet.  Soe.  «.  s.  Ber. ;  5.  caroUnikna  Mkih*.  Amer. ;  No.  S8.  in  pi  1599. 
&  S.  babyl6nica  £. :  5.  prop£ndens  Ser.  Sal.  Helo.  i  Na  19. 4o  p^  1507. 

4.  8.  oct^dra  Sieb. ;  a  158a 

5.  S.  UumbokitAliM  Willd. ;  Na  89.  in  p.  1589. 

Group  il.     AmygddSna. 
Catkins  lateral,  the  fi&tile  ones  on  a  leafy  peduncle.    Scales  of  the  catkins  of  one  colour,  yeL 
lowlsh  green,  permanent    Leaves  long,  serrated,  smooth.    Tkll  shrubs,  with  pliable  shoots. 

&  8.  amygd41ina  L.  Syn. :  8.  triftndra  £,/».  Stk  PI.,  WiUd.  Sp.  PI. ;  5.  VUlarsMiM  Willd.  Sp.  PI. ; 
&  HoppedM  Willd.  Sp. ;  Na  14.  in  p.  1500. ;  No.  18.  in  p.  1466.  {  No.  15.  in  pi  1508. :  and 
Na  la  in  p.  1500. 

7.  5.  unduHiU  Ekrk.   Syn. :  S.  lanceolkta  Smith  Sng.  Bat. ;  S.  Na  S7.  and  38.,  Treoir.  Ob$.  Bag. ; 

No.  la  in  p.  1496. 
&  8.  iUppophaefblia  Thiit.    Syn. :  8.  undulkta  Treo.  Ob$.  Bat.,  pi  17.,  Koeh  in  Regenth.  BoL  Zeit., 
18S0,  pl  311. ;  Na  11.  in  p.  1466. 

Between  this  and  the  next  group  must  be  placed  the  three  following  North  American  species :  — . 

L  8.  MUhlenberv^aiM  Willd.  Sp.  Pl. ;  S.  tristis  MUhl.  Noo.  Act.  Soe.  h.  s.  Berol. ;  8.  incikna 

lOehx.i  Fl.  Bar.  Aimtr. ;  No  45i  and  No.  4&  in  p.  15S4. 
f.  5.  grisca  WiUd.  Sp.  PL\  S  serfoea  MUhl.  Nov.   Att.  Sec.  Berol.,  not  of  Villan,  is  the 

8,  petioUris  Smith  FL  Br. :  Na  48.  and  Na  43.  In  pi  1533. 
3L  8.  coidita  MMhL  Nov,  Act.  Soe.  Bent.,  WUld.  Sp.  PL  ;  No.  47.  tn  p.  1531 

Group  iii.     Prmnds<B,  ^ 

Cttklns  lateral,  the  fertile  ones  also  sesnle  Capsules  sessile.  Stamens  9,  distinct ;  anthers,  after 
alMdding  their  pollen  remaining  yellow.  Scales  of  the  catkins  discoloured  at  the  point  Leaves 
cuspidate  acuminate,  serrated.  Becoming  smooth.  Inner  bark  yellow  in  the  summer.  Tail  shrubs 
or  trees,  of  a  bright  green  hua 

9L  &  acutifblia  WUU.  Sya  :  5.  eloUeea  Ander.  Rep.,  Smith  in  Reeo'e  Cgclo.  \  &  cispica  Hart. ; 

Na  7.  In  p.  1494. 
10.  8. 4Bbn(ndes  VUlarM.  Syn. :  8.  piK'eax  Hoppe  in  Stmrm  D.  FL,  WUld.  Sp.  PL  ;  8.  bigtaimis 

B^0tn,  Fl.  Germ.,  Hist.  SoL ;  8.  cindrea  Smith  FL  Br.,   WUld  So. ;    8.  pomer4nlca  Wtlld. 

Mmtm.  Suppl.  ;  S.  prc'oox  gemm4ta  Ser.  Sal.  extice.,  Na  sa  ;  Na  8.  in  p.  1404.,  and  Na  9.  in 

p.  1496. 

Group  iv.     Purpuretp. 
Catkins  lateral,  sessile ;  their  scales  dark  or  purple  at  the  extremity.  Stamens  9,  united  as  fkr  as 
the  noddle,  or  the  point ;  anthers  purple,  oecoming black  after  flowering.  Inner  bark  yellow  in 
the  summer.    Tall  shrubs  or  trees,  with  a  glaucous  or  dull  green  hua 
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11.  S.  Pontoder^a  Willd.  Sp,  PL';  No.  85.  In  p.  1S55. 

12.  S.  purpurea  A     Syn. :   5.  monAndn  Hqffin,  SaL ;   S.  Laxnbertldaa  Smith  FL  Br.  ;  5.  JK&x 

WiUd.  Enmm.t  •^>**  Enum. ;  5.  monfodra  lerlcea  Ser.  Sat.  Heiv.  -,  Na  1.  in  p^  Itfa,  Ka  4. 
and  Ma  S.  in  p.  149S.,  and  No.  2.  In  p.  1491. 

15.  &  r&bra  Htubon.  Syn. :  5.  ilisa  Ehrk.,Dec.,  Htf/f^  SaL ;  5.  membran&oea  TkM,  Pmii.,  S. 

▼irfiscens  FiU.  Detoh. ;  5.  oUvitfiea  TkmU,  Paris. ;  &  Forbydna  Smith  FI.  Br. ;   No.  6L  In 
p.  1498.,  and  Ka  &  in  pu  14t8. 

Oroup  v.     Vimndl&g. 

Catkins  lateral,  sMtlle  ;  the  scale*  brownish  or  dark  at  the  point  Stamens  2,  distSDCt^rardy  united 
at  the  base  ;  the  anthers  yellow  as  they  go  off.  Capsules  sessile,  or  on  short  stalks,  which  are  not 
longer  than  the  gland.  Leaves  long,  entire,  or  finely  toothed ;  covered  on  the  under  side  with  a 
silky  or  thick  down.  Tall  shrubs,  sometimes  arborescent  &  ▼iminklU  is  the  tallest  and  hand, 
somest  species,  and  the  most  valualde  for  its  twigs  for  wiekerwork,  which  are  longer  an4>trooger 
than  those  of  any  other  species. 

14.  S.  moUissima  Ekrk.  and  WOld.,  but  not  of  Smith.    Syn. :  5.  phbera  Koek  in  Bommimg.  Ft  Mam. ; 

Na  78.  in  p.  1561. 
15k  S.  viminklis  L.  Syn. :  S.  longifMla  Lam.  FL  Fr. ;  No.  75.  in  p.  1549. 

16.  S.  stlpul4ris  Smith ;  Na  7&  in  p.  155a 

17.  S.  acuminlita  SjiuM,  but  not  of  Hoinn.,  Willd.,  or  any  German  author.  Syn. :  S.SmlthiAn«Koeb 

in  Regensb.  Bot  Zelt,  1820,  n.  876L ;  &  molllsdma  Smiik  FLBr.iS.  lanoeoUU  Fiiet  Ft.  HaB. ; 
S.  moUissima  Koch  in  Beg.  BU.  ZeU.,  1820,  p.  276. ;  Na  82.  in  p.  155&,  and  Na  77.  in  p.  1550. 

Group  vi.     CdpretB, 

Catkins  lateral,  in  flower  sessile  supported  by  a  few  leaves,  in  fhiit  usually  placed  on  leafy  stalks; 
scales  daork  or  brownish  at  the  point  Stunens  2,  or  but  little  united  ;  anthers,  after  burstings 
yellow.  Capsules  placed  on  atalks  which  are  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  glandt.  TaU  shrubs 
or  trees. 

18.  S.  inckna  Sehrank.   SfD. :  5.  ri{Arla  FFOUL  Sp.  PL ;  S.  lavandulsefMla  Lapegr.  Arb.,  Ser.  Sal. 

Helv. ;  5.  angustifblla  Pair,  in  Dujiam.  Arb,  \  S.  rosmarinifMia  Gouam  Hort.,  BoH  Syn. ;  #5. 
£l8B&gnos  Scop.  Cam. ;  No.  73.  in  p.  1548. 

19.  &  Seringedna  daudin.    Sya :  S.  lanceol&ta  Ser.  SaL  Heh.,  not  of  Smith ;  S.  hoIoseTfcen  Ser. 

Sal.  etdcc.^  not  of  WlUdL  ;  S.  lonffifblia  Schleich.  Cai.^  not  of  MQbL  ;  p.  1602. 

90.  S.  salvisefbUa  Lhtk.    Syn. :  S.  p&tula  Ser.  SaL  Helv. ;  S.  oleifblia  Ser.  Sal.  extiec.  ;  S,  oldfUia 

FiU.  Delph. ;  S.  FViaj^na  WiUd.  Spi  PI. ;  No.  212  In  p.  160a 

91.  S.  holoserioea  mUd.   S^n. :  S.  velutlna  Sckrad. ;  Na  ?  220.  in  n.  1601. 

22.  S.  cindrea  L.   Syn. :  S.  acuminkta  Hqffl,  not  of  Smith ;  S.  HoflfaiannlaMi  Blu£  et  Fine. ;  5. 

aquiitica  Smith  FL  Br. ;  S.  cin^rea  Smith  FL  Br. ;  S.  Timrnii  Schkuhr ;  S.  olesBfbUa  Hart, ; 

?  S.  ruflnlrvis  Dec ;  S.  nigra  FL  Lutitan. ;  Na  90.  In  p.  155&,  and  Na  91.  in  p.  15fia  - 
2&  S.  grandifttlia  Seringe.    Syn. :  5.  stipuUris  Ser.  Sal.  exMicc.^  not  of  Smith  ;  S.  ctnerisoens  W9U, 

Sp.  PL  :  p.  1602. 
ii.  S.  diprea  L    Syn.  :  S.  tomentbsa  Ser.  Sal.  Heh. ;  &  iilmMMia  ThuiL  Paris,  (see  p^lSSS.),  Gmd. 

FL  Fr. ;  S.  aurigerilna  Lapeur.  Hist.  ;  S.  lanitta  FilL  Delph. ;  S.  sphaoeIkU  Smith  Ft.  Br.^ 

WiUd.  Sp  PL\  S.  ckprea  fi  Wahl.  CearpaL  ;  Na  «/7.  in  p.  1561.,  and  Na  9&  in  pi  156S. 
25.  S.  aurlU  L.  Syn. :  S.  rugbsa  Ser.  Sal.  Hetv. ;  5.  uliginbsa  WiUd.  Enum, ;  5.  auriU  WUId.  JBmm.; 

S.  cladost^mma  Hayne  Dendr.  FL  ;  No.  95.  in  p.  1560. 
2&  S.  Uvida  WahL  Syn. :  S,  arbdscula  y  Lin.  Ft.  Suee. ;  5.  arbdseulajS  Lin.  Sp.  PL  :  8.  Starkedn* 

Willd.  Sp.  PI. ;  S.  folitea  4f9el.,  in  ed.  2.,  Ft.  Lapp.,  WUld.  Sp.  Pi. ;  5.  malifbUa  Bess.  Oaiie. ; 

S.  bfcolor  Bhrh.  Arb.,  Fries  NovU. ;  No.  197.  in  p.  1598. 
87.  S.  slleslaca  Willd.    Syn. :  ^/sgifMia  Willd.  Sp.  Pi: ;  Na  21&  in  p.  160L 
28.  S.  ;»hylici(blia  Litm.     Syn. :  S.  atjlbUL  Gaud.  FL  Fr. ;  5.  stylkris  Ser.  SaL  Helv. ;  S.  hastats 

Hoppe  FL  Bar.  (knt.iS.  h^brlda  Hafftn-  DetUsch.  Ft;  8.  nigricans  Smith  Br.  FL,  Wtltd.  Sp. 

PL  }  5.  AmmanniAna  Willd.  Sp.  PI.:  S.  Andersonidna  Smith  Eng.  Bo|. ;  5.  spinesfMialVUl/, 

according  to  IAnk*s  Ewum.  iS.  rupestriv  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  Bees's  (yelo. ;  S.  FonlteriAma  Sm. 

Eng.  Bot ;  S.  htrta  SmUh  Eng.  Bot.^WUld.  SpPLi  S.  cotinifblla  Smith  Fi.  Br,,  Willd.  Sp. 

PL  i  5.  nhnifblia  HorL  Bend.,  not  of  Thull. ;  S.  HfcUeri  Ser.  SaL  Helv. ;  S.  carpinifhiia  SdklridL, 

Ser.  SaL  Help.    A  great  many  of  Schldcher's  species  are  only  variations  of  S.  phjtitARih*. 

(See  p.  1564.) 
891  S.h4stkta  L.   Syn. :  5.  Ludwig//  Schk.  Handb.;  7  5.  Pontcd^ra  VilL;  S.  serrulkte  WUkL  Sp. 
'  PL;  S.  ffialifbiia  Smith  Ft.  Br ,  WUld.  Sp.  PL ;  S.  aibtfscula  WahL  FL  Dam. ;  S.  uhikseaUd 

Lin.  FL.  Suee.  \  S.  arb^scula  Lin.Sp.PL,Fl  Lapp. }  S.  WulfentaiM  Willd.  Sp.  PL ;  &  vhylU 

cifblia  IfWr  in  Jaeq.  CoU. ;  5.  glkbra  Sc^.  Cam.  -,  Na  16&  in  p.  1598.,  and  Na  924  pi  1601. 
90.  S.  axfofiscula  WahL  Syn. :  S.  arbdscula  «  Lin.  FL  Saee.,  Sp  PL,  not  of  Smith,  Vahl,  nor  Jaoq. ; 

&  shylicilbUa  Smith  FL  Br.  :  S.  radlcans  Smith  FL  Br.,  WiUd.  SpPL;  S.  t^trapla  Wmtker^ 

Link  Enum. ;  S.  hOmills  WiUd.  Ber.  Baunm.,  Emm.  SmppL ;  S.  IMksoniAma  Eng.  Bot :  S. 

myrtUUildes  Smith  FlBr.-,  S.  WeigelMiM  Willd.  Sp.  PL :  5.  tcouifOlia  Eng.  BoL,  not  of  FL 

Br. :  S.  ladrina  An.  TV.  of  Lin.  Sac.,  WiUd.  Sp  PLx  S.  Mcolor  SmUh  FL  Br.,  var.  ^.la  S. 

mai&lis  WahL  FL  Lapp.i  5.  tenuifbUa  Smith  Ft.  Br.;  S.  petrse'a  Anders. z  8.  Clowete* 

Smith  Fl.  Br.,  Eng.  Bot.,  Willd.  Sp.;  fS.  discolor  Sehrad,;  ^5. SchradeniiM  WUld.  Sp- 

PI.  (See  p.  1577.) 

Group  vii.    ArgentecB. 

Catkins  and  capsules  as  in  the  last,  but  the  stature  of  the  plant  is  diflta'ent;  tar  these  an  dwarf 
shrubs,  with  a  subterranean  creeping  trunk.  Stalks  of  the  capsules,  in  all  the  species,  hunger  than 
the  gland,  or  very  rarely,  in  some  varieties,  of  the  same  length. 

31.  S.  rdpens  L.  Syn. :  8.  f&sca  Un.  Sp.  PL,  Smith  FL  Br.i  S.  deprtea  Hqff:  D,  FL ;  8.  ttp&M 
Smith  Fl.  Br. ;  5.  argfotea  SmUh  Fl.  Br. ;  S.  lankU  ThuiL  ;  S.  panrlfUia  Smith  In  Bets*s 
Citelo.,  Eng.  Bot. ;  S.  adsc^ndens  Smith  In  Bees'S  CmcIo.  ;  8.  incubicea  TlmU.  8.  roetrila 
ThuU.  and  8.  po1ym6rpha  Ehrh.  are  Intermediate  between  8.  ffisca  Smith  and  8.  ripcM 
Smithy  No.  58.  in  p.  1596. 

98.  8.  rtMmarinifhIU  L.  Syn. :  S.  incbbaeea  Un.  Sp.  PL,  WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.x  8.  Ic'te  8dMl»  3aapL 
FL  Shdgard.  \  S.  heterophflU  Setalte ;  S.  arfofiscula  Smith  Fl.  Br. ;  Nos.  46^  and  49.  in  p.  xSsS. 

93.  5.  amUgua  Ekrh.  Syn. :  ^.plidiU  Fries  FL  Hall. ;  8.  versifbHa  Ser.  Sal.  HOs. ;  8.  SchttRiMM 

WiUd.',  S.  spathuUu  WUld.  Sp.  PL ;  8.  prostr)^  Smith  Fl.  Br. :  No.  54.  in  p.  1510. 

94.  S.  flnmircbica  Wtttd.    Syn. :  S.  onfista  Besser  En.  PL  VoUt^n. ;  No.55.  in  p.  1541. 
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36.  S,  myrmSiOm  L.,  not  oT  WlUd  Dor  fltaiitb.    Syn. :  S.  ilc«mM  Jlmer  Ai.  FL  rolkgm. ;  Vo.  150. 
in  p.  1587. 

Group  viiL     ChrytdrUha. 

Catkins  lenile,  with  miall  bract-like  leares  at  the  baie :  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  kurancb^s  of  the 
preriouayear,  or  Just  below  them,  and  placed  above  the  leaf-biuU. 

96.  S.  lantu  L.  Sjn. :  5.  chryainthoi  VaM  FL  Ikm. ;  5.  deprtoa  Ltti.  Fi,  Sttect  FU  Lamp.  .•  No. 
16i.  In  p.  ISeS. 

Group  ix.    FrigkUg, 

Catkins  lateral,  the  fertile  ones  on  leafy  peduncles ;  scales  dark  or  brown  at  the  point.  Stamens  8: 
distinct,  or  slightly  Joined.  Anthen,  after  flowering,  ydlow  or  brown.  Capsules  sessile,  or  phiocd 
on  stalks  thattare  not  longer  than  the  gland.  Branchy  shrubs ;  the  old  branches  knotted,  and  the 
younger  ones  hardly  twiggy,  or  fit  for  basketwork. 

S7.  S.  limbsa  WaAl.  Syn. :  S.  nivea  Ser.  Sal.  Help.  -,  S.  helvetica  Vitt.  Delpk. ;  5.  brtetoi  Debrag. 
to  den  Dmksckrif.  d.  Regetub.  Bot.  Ges.,  %.v.4S.  i  S.  aren&ria  Willd.  Sp.  PI. ;  S.  leuco- 
phf  lla  WUU.  Etum.  SmppL,  Berol.  Baumz. ;  S.  arenaria  Smltk  Ft.  Br. ;  S.  can^scens  JVUld. 
Sp.  PI. ;  5.  StuartMfia  Smith  in  Recs's  Cyclo. ;  No.  67.  and-€8.  in  p.  1547. 

98.  S.  gla6ca  L.  Syn. :  S.  serlcea  ViU.  Delph. ;  5.  gla6ca  y  Lappbnum  TKoA/.  Fl.  Lapp. :  5.  Lap. 

gnura  lAn.  Sp.  PL,  WiUd.  Sp.  PL  ;  S.  ftlblda  Sekleick.  Gil. ;  5.  ^Ueagnb-^des  sSueiek.  CoT, 
r.  Sal.  Hebf. ;  5.  appendiculkU  Vahl  in  Fl.  Dan. ;  S.  glaftca  fi  ^ipendiculkU  fVaJU.  FL 
•  Lapp. ;  Na  61.  in  p.  1544. 

99.  S.  pyreDiscA  Gouan.    Syn. :  &  cilikte  Dec.  FL  Fr.;  S.  pyrenkica  fi  dlttta  Dee.  JZ.  ^. ;  Na  69L 

4a  S.  ^^^lidsteinitUa  WUId.    Syn. :  S.  arbAscula  Jaeq.  Am.-,  S.  orftU  Ser.  Sal.  Helv.,  Ser.  SaL 

esekc.'i  No.  70.  in  p  1547. 
41.  5.  srunifbUa  StmUk.    Syn. :  &  Tetulhsa  SmilM  Fl.  Br. ;  S.  carinkta  Smith  Ft.  .Br. ;  5.  formbsa 

WUU.  Sp.  PL :  5.  foe  tida  Sekleick.  Cent. ;  S.  alptna  Sut.  HeUt.  -,  S.  vacdnUfblla  Eng.  Bot., 

Ree**t  (Aelo. ;  Nos.  145, 146.  and  147.  in  p.  1585. ;  and  Na  148.  in  p.  1586. 
49.  8.  cc'iia  Vm.   Syn :  5.  prostriiu  Bkrk.  PL  Select.  \  S.  myrtUlSldes  tVOU.  Sp.  PL,  not  of  Lin. 

nor  of  Smith ;  No.  149.  in  p.  1586. 
43.  S.  Afyrsinites  Lin.    Syn. :  S.  nibutifblU  miU.  Sp.  PL,  Ser.  Sal.  BOv. ;  S.  diltaU  Snt.  Fl.  Heh. ; 

S.  retOsa  Dkkt. ;  No.  153.  in  p.  1588. 
44;  S.  Jacqufn/i  Host.   Sya :  5.  fttsca  Jaeq.  Auitr.,  not  of  Lin. :  5.  alplna  Scop.  Cam. ;  S.  Jaoquin. 

Una  WiUd.  Sp.  PL ;  Na  19&  in  p  1598.    5.  irctica  B.  Br.  seems  intermediate  between  8. 

Jaoquinitand  5.  reticuUtta;  p.  1602.  , 

Group  X.     Glacidles, 

From  the  terminal  bud  of  the  branches  of  the  preceding  year,  proceeds  a  new  branch  clothed  with 
leaves,  having  the  buds  for  a  future  year  in  their  axils;  and  on  the  top  of  this  te  placed  a  catkin. 
Tlie  catkins,  therefon^  are  seated  upon  a  leafy  permanent  pcdunde,  by  which  the  iNranch  is  con. 
tinned  and  lengthened.  Very  smsJl  shrubs,  with  subterranean  creeping  trunks,  and  ascending 
brandies. 

4&  8.  reticulata  Lin. ;  No.  159.  in  p.  1543. 

45.  8.  rethsa  Lin.  Syn. :  S.  KitaibeUdiia  Willd.  Sp.  Fl.,  Wahl.  Carpet. ;  8.  serpyUUblU  Scop.  Cam., 
Willd.  Sp.  PL,  Jaeq.  Au»tr. ;  Nos.  156.  antf  157.  b  p.  1589.,  and  No.  159.  in  p.  1590. 

47.  5.  herbkcea  Lin. ;  No.  161.  in  p.  I59a 

48.  8.  poUuris  Wakl.  \  No.  168.  in  p.  1591. 

The  following  spedes,  Koch  states,  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  him  to  be  comprehended  in  any 
oC  the  preceding  groups :  ~  S.  violkcea  WiOd.  and  &  Trevirkni  Spreng.,  which  are  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Erlangen,  but  have  not  yet  (1828)  flowered.  The  following  Koch  had  not  seen :  — 5.  versi. 
/Mia  WaM.,  ^punctiU  Wahl.,  5.  coniscans  WiUd.,  S.  cinerftsceos  WUUL,  S.  refliza  WUld.,  8. 
raflnirvis  Dee.,  S.  canallcoftta  Beu.,  and  5.  campmrls  Frie$.  Verv  many  of  these  are,  probably, 
cither  synonymes  <v  varieties  of  those  already  described ;  as  are  the  fbllowing :— ^.  splindens.  riibens, 
leermna,  nepetifblia,  and  multiflbra  Pretl\  and  S.  refl^xa  sedin§nsis  and  FMddo.a^ea  Compend. 
FL  Ger. 

App.  iv.    Kinds  of  Sdltx  described  in  Hosfs  Flora  Austriaca,  and 

Jtgured  in  Host's  Salix. 

Hm  very  few  Identiflcations  given  are  those  of  Host 

AIlx  ilba,  m.  and  f.,  Fl.  Am.,  8.  p.  638.,  Sal.,  t  38.  and  33. 

alp(istris,  m.  and  f.,Fl.  Am..  8.  p.  653.,  SaL,  t.  99.  and  100. ;  8.  Waldsteiniaea  Willd.  Sp. 

Fl.,  4.  p. 679. ;  S.l^aitiima  Willd.  Mag.,  1810,  p.  63. 
«mygd&llna, m.  and  t.%Fl.  Am.,  8.  p. 634.,  Sal.,  1. 13.  and  14. 
■uwriaca,  m.  and  r,  n.  Am.,  8.  p.  616.,  Sal.,  t.  64.  and  65. 
aurlta,  m.  and  t,  Fl.  Am.,  p.  648.,  Sal.,  t.  78. 
ciprea,  m.  and  t,  Fl.  Am.,  8.  p.  646.,  Sal.,  t.  66.  and  67.,  Ito.  Sp,  PL,  144a,  WiUd.  Sp,  PI.,  4. 

p.  ^703. 
cami61ica,m.  and  f.,  FL  Am.,  8.  p.  641.,  SiU.,  i.  44.  and  45. 
dndrea,  m.  and  f..  Ft.  Am.,  %.  p.  637.,  SaL,  t.  86.  and  87. ;  8.  tfaphnoUes  yiU.  Delpk.,  3. 

p.  769.  t  5.  f.  8L ;  S.  prs^oox  Hoppe. 
e6ocolor,  m.  and  f.,  Fl.  Am.,  8.  p.  639.,  Sal.,  t.  34.  and.  35. ;  5.  minima,  Ac.,  BaH  Sgn., 

V.  44a,  applied  by  Smith  in  Eng.  Ft..  4.  p.  198.,  to  S.  rbbra  Hiidt. 
oorAscans.  m.and  f.,  FL  Am.,  8.  p.  651.,  Sal.,  t.94.,  WUld.  8p.  PL,  4.  p.  681. ;  3.  aib6scvlA 

Jaeq.  Am.,  t.  ¥A.,Hoet  9^.,  p.  587. 
dfsoohv.  m.  and  f.,  Ft.  Am.^  8.  p.  646.,  Sai.,  t.  60.  and  61. 
41cgans,  m.  and  t,  FL  Am.,  8.  p.  6ffi^  SaL^  t.  97. 
exc^Isiar,  m.  and  t,  FL  Am.,  8.  pi  638..  Sal.,  t.  28.  and  89. 
flavfiioena,  m.  and  f.,  Fl.  Am.,  8.  p.  653.,  Sal.,  1. 101. 
frIgUis,  m.  and  C,  Jt  Am.,  8.  p.  635.,  Sal.,  1. 18.  and  19. 

frigfbor,  m.  and  C,  A  Am.,  8.  p.  63&,  Sal.,  t.  80.  and  81. ;  8.  fkigUU  Uooi  JSy«.,'p.  587. 
fragiUsimia,  m.  and C,  Fl.  Am^  2.  p.  636.,  SaL,  t. 88.  and  8& 
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VH\i.m.mdt.FI.  Ami..S.p.€S3.,  Sal.,t.X.  uti3!. 


,  Bum  sg»^f.saa.,wau.Sf.Pi^t. 

16. 

S3. 
■ndSO.  1 1.  Knuaum  lyiiffm  U  J«t- 

aansrm..p.im. 

IE. 

u. 

>7  Smith  In  bit  Si^AM  norm,  t  p.  Itt. 

ptliWri^ai:uac,  Fi^w.,'!'P~^.,~^,t.K>wlti. 

puleurlcfMli,  u.  mil  r,  R.  Jai.,  i.  p.  CSa.,  SaL,  1. 35.  udilS. 

fnlttiM,  m.utiC.  FL  dM.,  a.  p.  6t£,  1^',,  1. 19. 

pmtindn,  m.  ud  £,  H.  int.,  I.116U.,  Sa^,  I.  Land  S.,  Ua.  Sp.  PL,  Ma.,  Bag. 3it., 

polimilr^lu,  m.andC,ud  vHb  Ibt  Kia  oceMdou^  n  ^w.,!.  p.M«.,  Sal.,  t.m,m, 

ptHt^EuU,  D.  Bad  f,  A  ^JA,  S.  p.  6iE.t  5^,  t.  5D.  And  51. ;  S.  Anfuitlfbrii  I^sMb  la  Jaet'. 

QJL,  3,  p.  <8. ;  «.  nMuIiairMll  K'afr.,  ].  c  ;  S.  locubdca  HaU  Sg».,  p.  Sg. 
pninifblli, m.  and f.,  R  Ami.,i.f.ma.,Sal.,t,e3.BiiM. 
pa\i!h(\lt,m.  tair.FL  Jwl.,S.f.65i.,  Sal,t.X. 
puipiliu,  DLUdC,  R.rfH,,^p.MO.,  S4l.,l.MI.*ild41. 
i#pin,in.«nd(,  i*.  ^M,,i.p,6*3,,Sai..  l.M. 
ntl<:ullu,in.uiilC,  n  J^W.,S.  p.ffi5.,  &i'.,  LIOS..  lu.  ^  it.  IMS.,  rt.  X«K,  No.  359. 

c  78.,  n  S«.,  t.  tia.,  Eu.  Ari.,  1.  IgtM,,  SmO*. 
rr<bfa,EO.  uldr.,H.  .^w,  1.  p.fiSt.,  Ai^-.I-lCO.,  liH.  Sb.  ff.,  14SI3.,  K^W.  Sta.  !%,«.  p.«H.  i 

£.  fcrprUifMii  &«.  Cm.,  R.p,i!S5.  I.e.,  tndd.  sp.n.,4.p.68t,  i  s.  Kmanta— twum. 

Sp.  PL,  *,  p.  6M. 
iip4riB,  m.  iDd  r.,  ft.  .4w,  I.  p.  GH.,  3>J.,  L  tf .  Btd  59. 1  5.  lDi*«  Sctnmt  Aafir,  I.  p.  810.  i 

S.  mnurinintU  Sakru*  jsj..  No.  38.,  i/M  ^.,  SS. 
riiUii,  m.  iDd  r.,  n.  .<K>.  i.  p.M9..  Sol^,  1.81.  IDdB!, 
vsmperflbrai^  m.  and  T,  Fi.  Amt.,  i.  p.  €^,  SaL,  I.  5.  and  &. 
•pecUbUU,  m.  and  f^n  .lai.,  i.  p. (^.,  Sal.,  t.S.  aod  4. 

CidM,  m.  and  r,  n.  .<iij.,i.  p.  6M.,  ia/.,  1. 17. 
Iudaa,ili.  and  t..    FL  Aai.,  S.a.iSO.,Sal.,t.fB.  and  90.,   HVU.  At,  Pt,,  4,  n.  ATI.  ;  <■ 
•uURilia  Baitr  Fl.,  3,  p.  313. 

laidllm,  B.  I  and  8. 

IfDidt,  m.  ud  id  48. 


k  and  Si.,  LM.  Sm.  PI.,  M48. ;  WiUd.  to. 

s.,  SnXU  K.  Br.,  p.  l(no 

ndSI. 

IG.  aKi  M,  irau.  ^.  !>(..  4.  p.MI.1  &  ^7- 


W\A 


paPULUS  Toum.    Tbb  Poplar.    Lm.  Sj/tl.  Dite'cU  Oct^diu. 

.    TouRi.liiM.,L3S0,)  LlD.G«L,SE&|'nwa,tlHiab&cal»kO«o.PtO«m.niaN-t 


llH-,  IV,  I  Pippd,  GiT. ;  V^arga,  Hal  1  PopUn,  SUcil ;  Alamo,  ^M. 
luppoae  the  word  PApuLut  (o  be  den*«d  fkvm  paUf ,  «  poifau£,  id  vlmle  « 
lat  uiF  Ln«  oUaiDcd  lt»  qaina  tvm  Ma  bvhu  uiad.  Id  B&dcni  timci,  ID  daeccace 
pucn  In  Roma  i  wbintiiru  called  arinrmiitC  vUtatR*  or  ttaepcopta.  BnlW 
name  alu  Imm  ;>9^H.t»il  uin  Uial  II allude*  la  ttai  laats  brlni  Hdl)  aiUited,  Ukr 
Fnan  Uw  gpanUh  naina  Tr  Uili  uae,  aJOnH,  Ii  dcHtadUitwoidnfaiTftii  Ucub* 
ibllc  niki  Id  ifiB,  rim  (hMc  iMlBa  pnatiUi  planud  with  pofdan. 
DeicripCion.  All  the  species  are  dectduaua  trees,  mostly  growing  to  a 
large  size ;  natires  of  Europe,  North  America,  some  parts  of  Asia,  and  the 
north  of  Africa.  Thev  are  all  of  rapid  growth,  some  of  them  eitremd?  so; 
and  they  are  all  remarlcable  for  a  d^ee  of  tremuloiu  motion  in  tbor  teaves, 
when  agitated  hy  the  least  breath  of  wind.  The  poplar  ia  ditsctODS ;  and  the 
catkins  of  the  males  of  most  of  the  species  are  very  oraameou),  frooi  the  red 
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tinge  of  their  anthers,  and  from  their  being  produced  very  early  in  spring, 
when  the  trees  are  l^ess,  and  when  flowers  are  particularly  valuable  from 
their  hurity.    The  catkins  are  also,  in  most  species,  so  numerous,  that  the 
effi^t  of  the  mass  of  red,  when  the  tree  is  seen  from  a  little  distance,  and  in  a 
Qtrong  light,  is  very  striking.    The  colour  of  the  anthers  of  some  of  the 
species  is  so  deep,  and  theur  size  is  so  large,  that  a  correspondent  of  the 
Afagasme  of  Natural  Hutory  compares  them,  when  torn  off  by  a  high  wind, 
and  Wing  on  the  ground,  to  ''great  red  caterpillars."  (See  vol.  vi. p.  198.) 
The  females  of  all  the  species  have  their  seeds  enveloped  in  abundance  of 
cottony  down ;  which,  when  ripe,  and  the  seeds  are  shed,  adheres  to  every 
object  near  it ;  and  is  so  like  cotton  wool  in  appearance  and  quality,  that  it 
has  been  manufactured  into  cloth  and  paper,  though  it  has  been  found  de- 
ficient in  elasticity.    The  buds  of  P.  balsamifera,  and  all  its  ^lied  species, 
are  covered  with  a  viscid  matter,  which  is  said  to  be  of  use  in  medicine.    P. 
41ba,  P.  (a.)  canescens,  and  their  varieties,  are  easUy  distinguishable  from  all 
the  other  species,  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  when  their  leaves  are 
ruffled  by  the  wind,  from  the  thick  white  cottony  down  which  covers  their 
under  surface.     The  tremulous  motion  of  the  leaves,  which  is  common, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  the  poplars,  proceeds  from  the  great  length 
of  the  petioles,  in  proportion  to  the  size  anci  weight  of  the  leaves  to  which 
thepr  are  attached.    Plin^  speaks  of  three  kinds  of  poplar :  the  black,  the 
white,  and  the  poplar  of  Libya.    He  mentions  that  the  poplar  was  cultivated 
as  a  prop  to  the  vine  (P£n.,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  23.  and  cap.  37.) ;  and  that  the 
trees  were  planted  in  quincunx,  in  order  that  they  mient  obtain  more  light 
and  air.    He  also  says  that  the  wood  of  the  poplar,  like  that  of  the  willow, 
and  of  all    the  aquatic  trees,  is  particularly  suitable  for  making  bucklers, 
from   its    lightness;  and  because,  when  struck,   the   blow    only  indents 
the   soft  wood,   withput   piercing  or   cracking  it.      The  poplar  buckler 
thus  acted  like  a  shield  of  Indian  rubber,  or  any  other  elastic  substance, 
and  repelled  the  blow.    The  ancients  applied  the  leaves  of  the  poplar, 
macerated  in  vinegar,  to  parts  affected  by  the  gout;  and  they  dried  the 
young  shoots  with  the  leaves  on  during  summer,  and  laid  them  by,  to 
serve  as  winter  food  for  cattle.     The  wood  of  the  poplar  is  soft,  l^ht, 
and  generally  white,  or  of  a  pale  yellow.    It  is  but  of  Uttle  use  in  the  arts, 
except  in  some  departments  of  cabinet  and  toy  making,  and  for  boarded  floors; 
for  which  last  purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  from  its  wniteness,  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  scoured ;  and,  also,  from  the  difficulty  with  which  it  catches 
fire,  and  the  slowness  with  which  it  burns.    In  these  respects,  it  is  the  very 
reverse  of  deal.    Poplar,  Uke  other  soft  woods,  is  generally  considered  not 
durable;  but  this  is  only  the  case  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  external  atmo- 
sphere, or  to  water ;  and  hence  the  old  distich,  said  to  be  inscribed  on  a  poplar 
plank,-*- 

^  *'  Though  heart  of  oak  be  e'er  lo  atout. 

Keep  me  dry,  and  I  'U  lee  him  out,** 

may  be  considered  as  strictly  correct.  One  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of 
the  poplar  is,  that  it  will  thrive  in  towns  in  the  closest  situations ;  and  another 
is,  that,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  forms  a  screen  for  shutting  out  ob- 
jects, and  affords  shelter  and  shiule  sooner  than  any  other  tree.  The  females 
of  several  of  the  exotic  kinds  of  poplar  have  never  been  introduced  into 
Britain ;  and,  consequently,  little  opportunity  has  been  found  for  raising  new 
varieties  from  seeds ;  but  all  the  kmds,  whether  indigenous  or  foreign,  are 
readi^  propa^ted  bv  cuttings  or  layers,  and  some  of  them  by  suckers.  They 
all  like  a  moist  soil,  particularly  when  it  is  near  a  running  stream ;  but  none 
of  them  thrive  in  marshy  or  undried  soil,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  On  very 
dry  ground,  the  leaves  of  the  poplar  grow  yellow,  and  fall  off  much  sooner  than 
when  they  are  planted  in  a  more  congenial  situation ;  but  the  timber,  in  dry 
soils,  is  said  to  be  more  compact,  fine-grained,  and  durable.  P.  &lba  and 
its  varieties  produce  their  leaves  much  earlier  than  P.  nigra  and  its  varieties. 
The  sp^ies  and  varieties  belonging  to  this  genus  are  in  a  state  of  confusion, 
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from  which  it  will  be  impossible  endrely  to  extricate  them,  till  both  the  male 
and  female  plants  of  eacn  sort  have  beoi  ctiltirated  together  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  same  garden.  Ju(%ing  from  th^  plants  in  the  London  nurseries, 
and  in  the  arboretoms  of  the  Horticultural  Society  and  Messrs.  Loddiges»  we 
think  that  all  the  kinds  now  in  actual  cultivation  in  Britain  may  be  included 
under  the  heads  of  P.  &lba,  P.  tr^nula,  P.  nigra,  and  P.  balsam'ifera. 

Poplars,  from  their  rapid  growth  and  great  bulk,  are  liable  to  have  their 
biBncnes  broken  off  by  the  wmd ;  in  which  case,  if  care  is  not  taken  to  protect 
the  woimd  from  the  weather,  the  water  enters,  and  the  trunk  soon  rots  and  be- 
comes the  prey,  of  insects,  which  in  their  turn  are  fed  on  by  birds.  The  larvae  of 
a  number  of  moths  live  on  the  leaves  of  the  poplars,  such  as  T6rtrix  popul^a, 
^6mbyx  p6puli,  Cerura  vlnula,  Smerlnthus  popuU,  S.  ocellktus  (the  eyed 
hawk  motn),  Anac&ropsis  popul^la,  and  a  number  of  others,  some  of  which 
will  be  noticed  under  particular  species.  The  larvse  of  C^ssus  Ligniperda 
(see  p.  1386.),  of  iEgeria  crabrouf&rmis  (see  Mag,  Nat.  Hut,,  iv.  4&.1,  and 
of  some  odiers,live  on  the  wood.  The  larva  of  the  puss  moth  (Cerura  vinula) 
is  one  of  the  few  caterpillars  that  are  known  to  have  the  voluntary  power  of 
communicating  electriaty.  An  interesting  account  of  the  manner  m  whi<:h 
this  was  discovered  by  a  naturalist  in  Selkirkshire,  is  given  in  the  Magaxme  of 
Natural  History,  voL  !▼•  P*  ^1>  The  larva  of  this  insect  is  very  common  on 
poplars  and  willows  in  Switzerland,  where  the  pupa  often  remains  two  full 
years,  before  it  assumes  the  perfect  state.  {Ibid,,  viii.  558.)  P6pulu8  gne^ca 
afibrds  food  to  this  moth,  to  the  pophur  hawk  moth  (Smerinthus  p6puli),  to 
the  kitten  moth  (Cen^  furcula),  to  the  pebble  promment  moth  (Notod6nta 
idczac),  and  to' various  species  of  Clostera,  (the  chooolate-dpped  moths),  whi<:h 
feed  exclusively  on  the  poplar  and  willow.  The  larva  or  Smerlnthus  p6puli 
{Mag.  Nat,  Hist.,  viii.  629.)  is  verv  common  both  on  poplars  and  willows, 
and  often  strips  them  entirely  of  their  foliage ;  the  moth  of  this  species  is 
seldom  seen,  as  it  flies  but  little,  and  only  during  the  night.  The  larva  of 
Smerlnthus  ocellatus  is  common  on  willows  and  poplars  fi;^om  July  to  the  end 
of  September,  and  the  fly  does  not  usually  appear  till  the  following  spring. 
It  is  stated  of  this  insect,  that  a  female  produced  young  without  havine  any 
connexion  with  the  male;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  in  certain  Lepi- 
d6ptera  a  single  pairing  can  render  fertile  more  than  one  generation,  as  weU 
as  in  the  case  of  the  A'phides.  {Mag,  Nat,  Hitt,,  viii.  557.)  Trochilium  opi- 
fbrme  (tiie  hornet  luwk  moth)  and  JSgeria  iisilif6niiis  feed  on  the  Lombardy 
poplar,  on  which  the  larva  may  be  found  in  May  and  June,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  fly  almost  invariabl v  moimts  to  the  top  of  the  trees  soon  after  sunrise. 
(Aid,,  p.  555.)  The  splendid  European  butterfly  (not  yet  detected  in  Great 
Britain),  Limenitis  p6puli,  frequents  the  aspen.  The  caterpillar,  also,  of  the 
fine  Camberwell  beauty,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  poplar  butterfly,  feeds 
on  the  poplar.  Both  poplars  and  willows,  when  the  trunks  begin  to  decay, 
are  attached  by  the  jet  ant  (Ponnlca  fuligindsa),  more  especially  in  France, 
and  on  this  insect  that  very  shy  bird,  the  hoopoe  chiefly  lives.  Among  the 
coleopterous  insects,  Rhynchltes  p6puli,  Chr}'som^la  p6puli  and  C.  trtoulae, 
iSiEip6rda  populnfea,  and  Orchestes  p6puli,  one  of  the  flea  weevils,  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  poplars.  Notices  of  all  the  preceding  insects,  and  of  various  others 
which  attack  the  poplar  and  the  willow,  will  be  found  in  the  Magaane  of 
Natural  Hittory,  vols.  i.  to  ix.  inclusive.  Various  epiphytical  fungi  are  found 
on  the  poplar,  some  of  them  on  the  leaves,  and  others  on  the  bark  of  the 
branches  or  trunk ;  such  as  Sclerotium  popQlinum  Pert.,  .Er^siphe  adunca 
Link  and  JE.  jE>6puli  Link,  Erineum  aureum  Pert,,  Uredo  ^pulina  Pert., 
and  U,  ov4ta  Straut,  Some  others  will  be  noticed  under  particular  species ; 
and  the  greater  part  are  included  among  the  Cnrptogkmia  of  our  Encydo* 
ptgdia  ofPlantt,  where  several  of  the  species  are  figured. 

1  1 .  P.  a'lba  Zf.    The  white  Poplar,  or  Ahele  Tree, 

Idemtifleaikm.     lis.  Sa,  14a ;  Willd.  Sp.  F1.,  4.  p,  802.  j  SmiUi  Ens.  Bot,  1 16ia ;  Em.  Ft,  4. 
odiS. ;  Hook.  Brit  FL.  ed.  SL,  p.  4aSL ;  Macluy  fi  HlberiL.pt  1.  pi  251 ;  lUlI  Sjrn.,  44& ;  Ocr. 

^g'^gy*  .'*  *^'^  latUMia  LoL  /c,  Zp.  191  flc.  1. ;  i>4puhif  Na  IfiSL  HalL  Hist.,  S.  p.  30S.  j 
P,  o^ir  Mat.  DteL,  &  Na  4. ;  P.  nirtm  WiOd,  Irb.,  kiJ.  i  P,  Alba  nlTn  Mart,  Mill    Tike  n«m« 
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s<Lcukf,«lTnIalh!i»etHlirIH»«ri4H,li  itill  uud  urong  tbt  muilRn  Ofuki.  (aBtJlHiU 
Prat.,  SilM.H.  Gruca.)  Ttitjnn  whltt  FogUrt  gmt  Atpcn.  Dutch  Bcecta ;  Pniplin  Muc, 
yprfnu,  Btaiic  de  HoUuidf,  Fhm  PLcinl,  Ft,:  Autoo.  or  Aoubmo,  In  unc  pnrf Inca ;  wetue 
Pinvl,  SUIw  Papprl,  wtlme  Aide,  Watulbcr  Buun.  Oct.  -,  AtwcAiaoin,  DmcM.  . 
Dtrivaliam.  Ih*  ^edBc  nime  of  While  applwi  to  thn  und«t  HitfiH  aC  (b«  ttaTo,  which,  vhen 
qalicrin*  In  the  wind,  slmliettHi  pecullitly  white  upemnce.  Tlie  Enriiih  nnntar  Abde 
ta  dKlTcd  tnna  lh>  DutEh  nu»  or  lh>  tree.  Atied  i  ind  thU  usit  li  (uppoHd  bjr  imK  U  br  uhto 
rrom  Itait  or  the  cit;  of  AiM*,  Id  Ihe  plilDi  of  NInereh,  neu  nhlch,  sa  the  ban1»  or  the  Tigrli 
WKlEui«nte>,gT«t  numbfnarthfKtnsfrew.  It  liuM  to  lie  theumelreeiithml mentioned 
Id  the  sail  u  Abd-etaluim,  Chlilim,  ghltllm.wood,  ind  Kiuim.    The  Dulch  Beech  it  >n  old 

tiecb    Tbe^ocbiuunaof  ri>i«iu  iliudc*  to  the  tree  bring  round  inV™!  ■'"'ndance  tieulba 
1^;  Cud.  E^L.fiS.  Sg.  i  Dad:  Penpt,  S^.  hg.  ;   D.lcch.  HUL,  86.  flg.  ;  Hljoe  AllUld.,t.i01i 


^>ec.  Char.,  S/c.  Leaves  lobed  and  toothed  ;  same- 
what  heart-shaped  at  the  base;  Bnow-white,  and 
densely  downy  beneath.     Catkins  of  the  female  ' 

S'ant  ovate.  Stigmas  4.  {Simlh  Eng.  Fl.) 
oot  creeping,  and  produciag  numerouB  suckers. 
Braochee  very  while,  and  densely  downy  when 
ytnwe.  Leaves  angular,  and  generally  with  three 
principd  lobes,  variously  and  uuequally  toothed, 
blunt-pointed,  veiny;  dark  ereen  and  smooth 
above,  and  covered  with  a  thick  remarkably  white  , 
down  beneath.  The  leaves  vary  very  much  in 
form;  and  on  young  luxuriant  branches  they  are 
almost  palmate.     Ihe  tree  is  a  native  of  most 

parts  of  Europe,  and  is  usually  found  in  woods  or  thickets,  in  rather  m 
soil.     ItgrowB  to  the  height  of  80  ft.  or  Mft.,  and  flowers  in  March. 
YaaeStt.     These  are  numerous,  but  the   principal  one,  P.  (a.)  c 

being  generally  considered  as  a  species,  we  sliall  first  give  it  as  such; 
and  next  enumerate  the  varielies  which  belong  to  it  and  to  P.  ilba. 

3  2.  P.  (a.)  cake'scens  SmiOt.     The  grey,  or  common  white.  Poplar. 

Bag.  Hot,  t.  ISI9L ;  Eng.  Ft,  *.  p.  SU. ;  Wllld.  Sp.  PL, 
Sn. ;  F.  Mb>  fblili  mlnirltiiu  Rati 


Saxra^ntt.  Eni.  BoL,  L  1619. )  Hichl.  Ni^  Amei.  Gtln,  t.  lOa  :  HiTne  AbMM.,  t  SOI.  1  If. 
iJa  Hun.,  I.  a»  SK,  u  i>.  flb>  I  lad  auM-  "Ce. 

Spec.  Char.t^c.  LeaTCs  roundish,  deeply  waved,  toothed;  hoary  and  downy 
beneath.  Catkins  of  the  female  plant  cylim^ical.  Stigmas  8.  (Smith  in 
Eng.  Fl.)  It  is  essentially  distinguished  from  P.  ilba,  as  Mr,  Crowe  first 
discovered,  by  the  stigmas,  which  are  S,  spreading  in  two  opposite  di- 
rections.  The  bracteas  <^  the  fertile  flower?  are,  also,  more  deeply  and  re- 
gularly cut.  The  branches  are  more  upright  and  compact.  The  leaves  are 
rounder,  more  conspicuously  S-ribbed,  and  less  deeply  or  acutely  lobed. 
They  are  downy  beneath ;  but  the  down  is  chiefly  greyish,  and  not  so  white 
or  cottony  as  in  P.  Alba:  in  some  instances  the  leaves  are  glabrous. 
(SdbM.)  Smith  has  described  the  root  as  creeping  as  extensively  as  that  of 
P.  ilba.  P.csn^ens  is  found  wild  in  "wet  ground  in  Ene'and,  France,  and 
Germany ;  sometimes  also  on  open  elevated  spots,  where  ttie  soil  is  loamy." 
{Stnilh  in  lleei'i  Cycl.)  It  grows  to  about  the  same  height  as  f*.  ilba,  and 
flowers  in  March.  "  Mr.  Crowe  was  very  instrumental  in  bringing  this  tree 
into  notice  in  Norfolk.  He  observed  it  to  be  of  slower  growth  than  P. 
fklba.  The  wood,  though  till  lately  it  was  but  little  used  or  djstinguished,  is 
much  firmer  than  that  of  any  other  British  poplar ;  making  as  good  floors 
as  the  best  Norway  fir  in  appearance ;  having,  moreover,  the  valuable  pro- 
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peity  that  it  will  not,  like  any  reainoua  wood,  readily  take  fire."  (Smkk  in 
Eng.  Fl.) 
Varieties  referable  to  one  or  other  of  the  preceding  kinds,  most  of  them  to 
P.ilba. 

It  P.  a.  2  hjjfbrida  Bieb.  Fl.Taur.  Cauc,  2.  p.  423^  and  Suppl.,  p.  633.;  P. 
alba  Bieb,t  L  c. ;  ?  P.  intermedia  Mertens ;  P.  a.  craasifolia  Mertent ; 
and  P.  grfsea  Lodd.  Cat^  1836;  appears  to  be  intermediate  between 
P.  &lba  and  P.  (a.)  can^scens.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  streams  in  Tauria  and  Caucasus ;  whence  it  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1816.  There  is  a  female  plant  of  tins 
kind  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  young  plants  b 
Loddiges's  arboretum. 

2  F.a.3Bcenfolia;  P.acenRl&aL  Lodd.Cat.^ed.  1836;  P.^uercifolia^or^.; 
P.  palmata  Hort.;  is  a  yeiy  distinct  Variety  of  P.  ilba,  with  the 
leaves  broad,  and  deeply  lobed,*like  those  of  some  kinds  of  ilYer. 

!E  P.  a.  4  arembergica,  P.  arembergica  I^odd,  Cat,,  1836,  seems  identical 
with  P.  (su)  acerifolia;  but  the  plants  in  Loddiges's  coliec^on,  which 
were  only  received  in  1835,  are  so  small,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  with  certainty  respecting  them.  Booth  (Gard,  Mag,,  xi. 
p.  207.)  describes  it  as  grovnng  much  more  rapidly  than  the  old  variety. 

It.  P.  a.  5  belgica,  P.  belgica  Lodd,  Cat,,  ed.  1836,  is  also  a  kind  removed 
from  the  (Continent  in  1835 ;  but  the  plants  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's 
collection  are  too  small  to  admit  of  our  stating  anything  more  re- 
specting them,  than  that  they  are  evidently  a  variety  of  P.  41ba ; 
probably  identical  with  P.  a.  ocerifblia. 

S  P.  a.  6  cdndioant,  P.  c^ndicans  Lodd.  Cat,,  ed.  1836,  is  a  strong-growing 

variety  of  P.  fUba ;  probably  also  identical  with  P.  ocerifdha.     This 

is  the  P.  toment6sa  of  the  Hawick  Nursery,  and  the  hoary  poplar  of 

'   the  Edinburgh  nurseries,  where  it  is  propagated  by  layers,  which 

make  shoots  6  fl.  of  8  fL  long  the  first  season. 

S  P.  a.  7  mvea,  P.  nivea  lAHid,  Cat,,  differs  very-  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
preceding  variety. 

jE  P.  a.  8  <Bgyp1»aca  Hort.,  P.  a.  p&llida  Hort,,  the  Egyptian  white  poplar, 
is  a  much  weaker-growing  plant  than  any  of  the  preceding  varieties ; 
though  we  have  received  cnecimens  of  this  kind  from  the  Hawick 
Nursery,  and  seen  a  tree  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  we  can  say  very  little  about  it.  Messrs.  Archibald 
Dickson  and  Son,  of  Hawick,  state  that  it  is  unfit  for  planting  for 
forest  purposes. 

Other  Varieties,  The  late  Professor  Mertens  of  Bremen  (as  M.  Fis- 
cher of  Gottingen  informed  us  in  1835)  planted  a  numb^  of  difl^rent 
sorts  of  poplar  on  the  ramparts  of  Bremen;  and,  in  1816,  specimens 
of  these  were  sent  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  which  are  now  in  the  herbarium 
of  the  Linna^n  Society.     Of  these  specimens,  the  most  remarkable  is 

S  P.  a.  9  pendmlat  P.  a.  var.  gricilii  Amis  pendteUbut  Uerima,  —  The  iptcimeDB  of  this  t»> 
rietjr  are  of  both  sexes ;  and  we  may  presume,  ftom  the  pendent  shoots,  that  it  would 
be  a  very  desirable  kind  of  poplar  to  bare  Introduced,  If  it  is  not  already  in  this  ooonlrr. 
There  is  a  pendent-branched  tree  of  P.  &lba  in  Lincoln's  Inn  New  Square,  which  night 
probably  retain  Its  drooping  character,  if  propagated  by  cuttings  or  grafting. 

Description,  Sj^c.  The  white  poplar,  and  its  difierent  varieties,  form  trees 
from  80 11.  to  100  ft.  high,  and  upwards,  generally  with  a  dear  trunk  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  a  spreading  head,  usually,  in  full-grown  trees,  but  thinly 
clothed  with  foliage.  Tne  roots  creep  under  the  surface  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  tree,  and  send  up  suckers  in  abundance.  The  leaves  of  all 
the  varieties  are  white  underneath;  those  of  P,  (a.)  candsccns  least  so;  and 
those  of  P.  a.  nivea,  and  P,  a.  dUidicans,  so  in  the  greatest  degree.  The 
leaves  of  the  laxgest-growing  varieties  of  the  abele  tree,  are  deeply  lobed  and 
indented ;  very  dark  above,  and  very  white  and  downy  beneath,  with  foot- 
stalks about  1  in.  in  leneth.  The  young  shoots  have  a  purplbh  tinge,  and 
they  are  covered  with  a  vrhite  down ;  but  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  of  the 


i^ 
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(rider  bnucbea  U  f^y.  la  the  beginoiiig  of  April,  the 
male  catkins,  which  are  generally  ^ut  3  iD.  in  length, 
appear;  uid,  about  a  week  afterwards,  the  female  catkins, 
which  are  shorter,  come  forth :  a  week  after  the  expan- 
sion  of  the  flowers  of  the  female  catkbs,  the  males  drop 
off;  and,  in  five  or  six  weeks  afWwords,  the  aeeds  will 
have  ripened  and  dropped  also.  The  seeds  are  enclosed 
in  a  hairy  or  cottony  covering ;  in  congequeace  of  which, 
they  are  wafted  to  a  great  distance  by  the  wind.  The 
growth  of  all  the  varieties  is  extremely  rapid ;  so  that  a  , 
tree,  iO  years  planted,  in  soii  moderately  good  and 
iRoUt,  will  attain  the  hoght  of  30  ft.,  or  upwards,  with 
a  trunk  from  6ia.  to  Etin.  in  diameter;  aa  has  been  the 
case  with  several  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  As  a  proof  of  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of 
the  abele  tree,  Evelyn  mentions  one  of  these  trees  at 
Syon,  "  which,  being  lopped  in  February,  1651,  did,  by 
the  end  of  October,  1652,  produce  branches  as  big  as  uua 

«  man's  wrist,  and  17  ft.  in  height."  Truncheons  of  the  white  poplar,  9  ft. 
long,  planted  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  some  yards  from  the  current,  had,  in 
IS  years,  trunks  nearly  lOin.  in  diameter;  and  had  heads  in  proportion.  (Bath 
Soc.  Paperi,  1786,  vol.iii.  p.  90.)  The  duration  of  the  tree  rarely  exceeds 
two  centuries  j  but,  when  it  is  to  be  cut  down  for  timber,  it  should  be  seldom 
allowed  to  exceed  50  years'  growth,  as  the  heart-wood  at  that  period,  on  most 
■oils,  b^Ds  to  decay.  Mitchell  says  that,  on  tbe  banks  of  rivers,  the  tree  ■■ 
at  its  liiU  value  in  40  or  50  years ;  but  that,  in  dry  situations,  it  will  require 
from  50  to  70  years  to  mature  it.  (i}m^vbgii,SH:.,p.  51.)  In  the  fic^nnmnrv 
det  EatLi  et  Forilt,  it  is  stated.thata  tree  plaAted  in  a  field,  and  surrounded 
by  a  fence  at  25  ft.  distance  from  it  on  every  side,  formed  by  its  suckers,  in 
^  years,  a  circular  clump  of  wood  50ft.  in  diameter;  and,  consequently, 
tiiat  30  or  40  trees  would  cover  an  acre  with  a  thick  wood  in  the  same  space 
of  time.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  when  the  tree  is  once  introduced  into  woods, 
cffliecially  where  the  soil  is  loamy  and  moist,  it  forms  a  perpetual  succesmm 
oTyoung  trees,  however  frequently  these  may  be  cu^  down.  When  treated 
•a  coppice-wood,  the  abele  is  by  no  means  a  durable  plant;  tbe  stools  decay- 
ing after  they  have  bcHite  three,  or  at  most  four,  crops  of  polea, 

Geograpl^,  Tbe  common  grey  poplar  (P.  (a)  can£EC«ns)  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Britain,  as  well  as  of  France  and  Uermany ;  but  the 
abele  tree  ( P.  ilba)  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Englan4 
firom  Flanders.  This  we  think  highly  probable;  and  it  is  favourable  to  our 
opinion  that  P.  Uba  and  its  varieties  ought  to  be  considered  at  cultivated 
forms  of  i*.  can^acais,  i'.&lba  andi'.(B.)can£scen8areindigenous  to  Europe, 
as  tu  north  as  56°  or  57° ;  and  they  are  &nind  throughout  tbe  south  of  Eu- 
rope, Ceucaans,  Persia,  and  Barhary.  They  grow  in  most  districts  of  Britain; 
and  a  few  stunted  plants  of  P.  <tlba  are  said  by  M'CuUoch  to  comprise  all  the 
trees  in  the  Island  of  Lewis.  Whether  these  trees  in  Lewis  belong  to  P.  &lba, 
or  P.  (a.)  can^scens,  may,  however,  be  doubted.  Turner,  in  1568,  says, "  the 
white  aspeis  plentiliiUinQermany  and  Italy;"  but  that  he  does  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it  in  England.  Oerard,  who  wrote  30  years  after  Turner,  found 
the  white  poplar  at  Bbckwall,  near  London ;  at  Ovenden,  in  Essex;  and  a  few 
other  places.  Dr.  Walker,  writing  in  1773,  says  that  it  is  doubt&l  whether 
the  abele  is  a  native  of  England ;  but  that  it  certainly  has  the  appearance  of 
being  indigenous  in  several  parts  of  Scotland.  But  it  mult  be  recollected 
that,  in  bis  tune,  P.  ilba  and  P.  (a.)  can^ens  were  considered  as  synonymous. 
He  adds,  also,  that  the  abele  was  planted  in  many  places  in  Scotland  about  tbe 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  that  it  had  btxn  afterwards  n^lected  and 
despised,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  auckers  that  it  threw  up  all  round 
it  fix)m  its  creepng  roots.  Hartlib,  in  his  Cm^Uat  HuAatidmait  (published  in 
10A9),  states  ttiat,  some  yean  before  tbe  time  of  his  writing,  thai  were  10,000 
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abeles  at  once  sent  over  into  England  from  Flanders,  and  transplanted  into 
many  counties ;  and  Mortimer,  writing  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, says  that  the  best  sorts  of  abele  trees  come  from  Holland  and  Flanders. 
Evelyn  mentions  the  tree  as  being  raised  in  abundance  from  cuttings,truncheons, 
and  suckers ;  adding,  that  "there  is  a  finer  sort  of  white  poplar,  which  the  Dutch 
call  abeel ;  and  we  have  of  late  much  of  it  transported  out  of  Holland."  The 
Dutch,  he  adds,  **  look  upon  a  plantation  of  these  trees  as  an  ample  portion 
for  a  daughter."  {Hunter t  Evelyn^  vol.  i.  p.  209.) 

History,  The  abele  was  known  to  the  Komans,  as  we  have  already  noticed 
when  giving  the  history  of  the  genus.  As  a  road-side  tree,  it  has  been  much 
planted,  in  modem  times,  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and  in  some  parts  of  Fnmce 
and  Germany.  In  the  forests  of  France,  it  is  so  abundant,  in  some  places,  as 
to  form  the  prevailing  tree  over  extensive  tracts  of  country  ;  and  it  furnishes 
fuel  for  the  adjoining  towns ;  more  especially  for  bakers'  ovens,  those  of  Paris 
being  almost  entirely  heated  with  the  wood  of  this  tree,  which  is  there  called 
le  bou  blanc.  In  Britain,  the  white  poplar  has  been  propagated  in  nurseries 
since  the  time  of  Miller ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  very  exten- 
sively planted  in  masses,  though  there  are  trees  of  it  to  be  found  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country.  In  Scotland,  it  was  a  popular  tree  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century ;  more  especially,  as  ISang  informs  us,  for 
moist  situations,  which  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  drain.  In  such 
situations,  however,  though  it  will  grow,  it  never  attains  a  laree  size. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  white  poplar  weighs,  when  green, 
58  lb.  3  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  and  in  a  dried  state,  38  lb.  7  oz. :  it  shrinks  and 
cracks  considerably  in  drying,  losing  one  quarter  of  its  bulk.  The  wood  of 
P.  (sl)  canescens  is  said  to  be  much  harder  and  more  durable  than  that  of  P, 
&lba;  m  the  same  manner  as  the  woodof  the  TTilia  europas^a  parvifblia  is  fine-- 
grained and  harder  than  that  of  T,  e.  grandifdlia.  The  wood  is  the  whitest  of 
any  of  the  species ;  and  it  is  used,  in  France  and  Germany,  for  a  variety  of 
minor  purposes,  particularly  when  lightness,  either  of  weight  or  colour,  is  thought 
desirable ;  or  where  an  artificial  colour  is  to  be  given  by  staining.  It  is  excelleat 
for  forming  packing-cases,  because  nails  may  be  driven  into  it  without  its  split- 
ting. It  is  used  by  the  turner  and  the  cabinet-maker,  and  a  great  many  toys 
and  small  articles  are  made  of  it.  The  boards  and  rollers  around  which 
pieces  of  silk  are  wrapped  in  merchants'  warehouses  and  in  shops  are  made  of 
this  wood,  which  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  this  purpose,  from  its  lightness, 
which  prevents  it  much  increasing  the  expense  otcarriage.  The  prinapal  use 
of  the  wood  of  the  white  poplar  in  Britain  is  for  flooring-beards;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose it  requires  to  be  seasoned  for  two  or  three  years  before  using.  According 
to  Mitchell,  when  felled  at  the  point  of  maturity  (see  description  above),  abele 
wood  is  good  for  any  kind  of  building  purposes,  especially  on  farms,  where  it 
is  very  suitable  for  the  large  folding  doors  for  bams,  as  it  is  light,  and  never 
warps.  It  is  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  wood  of  the  lime  tree  by  musical 
instrument  makers,  and  by  carvers  in  wood.  In  Scotland,  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  mill-work,  and  by  the  cabinet*4naker  and  turner ;  and  it  is  frequently 
used  by  the  cooper,  for  making  wooden  dishes  and  casks.  The  leaves  are 
eaten  by  cattle  in  Sweden,  and  are  considered  wholesome.  As  an  ornamental 
tr;^  it  IS  chiefly  to  be  recommended  in  scenery  on  a  large  scale;  since  its  preat 
height  and  ample  head  overpower  most  artificial  objects,  such  as  buildings; 
and  most  exouc  trees,  firom  the  comparative  slowness  of  their  growth.  The 
fittest  trees  to  plant  along  with  the  white  poplar  are  other  rapld-growmg 
poplars  and  willows ;  and  the  fittest  situations  are  the  margins  of  broad  rivers, 
or  that  of  a  large  lake.  In  many  situations  in  England,  specimens  of  this  tree 
exist,  which,  though  fine  in  themselves,  iniure,  by  their  oisproportionate  size, 
the  effect  of  all  the  surrounding  objects.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  purpose 
to  which  the  tree  can  be  appli^  in  Britain,  next  to  that  of  planting  it  by  rivers 
and  lakes,  is  for  planting  it  in  avenues,  or  by  road  sides :  for  the  former,  it  is 
recommended  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  and  for  the  latter,  be* 
fause  its  trunk  is  generally  clear  of  branches  to  a  considerable  height,  and. 
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consequently,  the  light  and  air  are  more  freely  admitted  to  the  road,  than  when 
the  road  sides  are  planted  with  trees  that  branch  to  the  ground,  such  as  oaks, 
dms,  or  limes.  On  the  Continent,  the  nakedness  of  the  trunks  of  road-side 
trees  is  an  objection  rather  than  an  advantage,  on  account  of  the  superior 
dryness  of  the  climate.  In  the  Nauveau  Court  d* Agriculture,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  substitute  white  poplars,  in  old  elm  or  oak  avenues,  for  any  trees 
that  may  have  died  from  accident  or  disease,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its 

growth,  and  the  short  time  which  will  be  requisite  for  it  to  attun  an  equal 
^ight  with  the  elms  or  oaks  remaining. 
PoeAxU,  mythological,  and  legendary  AUutioM,  According  to  the  ancient 
mythology,  the  white  poplar  was  consecrated  to  Hercules,  because  he  destroyed 
Cacus  in  a  cavern  adjoining  Mount  Ayentinus,  which  was  covered  with  these 
trees ;  and,  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  bound  his  brows  with  a  branch  of 
white  poplar  (that  being  the  only  tree  near  him),  as  a  token  of  his  victory. 
When  he  descended  into  the  infernal  regions,  he  also  returned  with  a  wreath 
of  white  poplar  round  his  head.  {Stackh»  Comm,  de  Tkeophrast,,  p.  2 17.)  It  was 
this,  says  the  fable,  that  made  the  abele  leaves  of  the  colour  they  are  now.  The 
perspiration  from  the  hero's  brow  made  the  inner  part  of  the  leaf,  which 
toucned  his  forehead,  white;  while  the  thick  smoke  ansing  from  some  parts  of 
the  infernal  regions  turned  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  almost  black. 
Persons  offering  sacrifices  to  Hercules  were  always  crowned  with  branches  of 
this  tree;  and  ul  who  had  gloriously  conquered  their  enemies  in  battle  wore 
garlands  of  it,  in  imitation  of  Hercules.  The  poets  frequently  mention  the 
white  poplar.  Homer,  when  describing  the  shield  of  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 
states  that  it  was  made  by  Tychius,  a  skilful  currier  of  Hyle;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Tychius  thus  immortalised  was  a  real  person,  beneath  the  poplar  tree 
at  whose  door  Homer  had  often  sat,  reciting  his  poems,  while  the  kind- 
hearted  currier  gavo  him  food,  and  relieved  his  necessities.  In  another  part 
of  the  ISad,  Homer  compares  the  fall  of  Simoisius,  when  killed  by  Ajax,  to 
that  of  a  poplar :  — 

'*  So  fallH  a  poplar,  that  in  watery  ground 
Raised  high  iu  bead,  witti  stately  branchei  orownU** 

Ovid  mentions  that  Paris  had  carved  the  name  of  (Enone  on  a  poplar.  Virgil, 
in  his  Georgics,  gives  directions  for  the  culture  of  this  tree,  and  mentions  it  in 
his  Eclogues  ;  and  Horace,  in  his  Ode  to  Dellius  (lib.  ii.),  speaks  of  the  white 
poplar  as  a  tree  which  delights  to  grow  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Modem 
poets  have  also  noticed  this  tree.    Cowper  sings  of — 

'*  The  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf ;" 

and  Barry  Cornwall  says,  — 

"  The  green  woods  moved,  and  the  light  poplar  shook 
Its  silver  pyramid  of  leaves.** 

Sterne,  in  his  Sentimental  Journey,  represents  Maria  as  sitting  under  a  poplar. 
In  the  Sentiment  of  Flowers,  it  is  said  that  the  ancients  consecrated  this  tree 
to  time,  because  the  leaves  are  in  continual  agitation ;  and,  being  of  a  blackish 
green  on  one  side,  with  a  thick  white  cotton  on  the  other,  they  were  supposed 
to  indicate  the  alternation  of  day  and  night. 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  and  Culture,  For  the  abele  to  attain  a  large 
size,  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  should  be  loamy,  and  near  water ;  though 
on  a  dry  soil,  where  the  tree  will  grow  slower,  the  timber  will  be  finer-grained, 
and  more  durable.  In  France,  it  is  found  to  grow,  not  only  in  marshy  places, 
but  in  dry  sands ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  will  thrive  in  stagnant 
marshes  in  any  climate.  The  French  writers  recommend  it  strongly  for 
avenues,  planted  at  a  distance  of  24  ft.  tree  from  tree,  on  the  side  of  a  road 
from  60ft.  to  100ft.  wide;  and,  for  filling  up  blanks  in  grown-up  avenues, the 
white  poplar  is  considered  the  best  tree  known.  ( See  above;  and  Vict,  des  Eaux 
et  Farets,  art.  Avenue.)  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  commonly  propagated  by 
layers ;  which,  as  they  seldom  ripen  the  points  of  their  shoots,  or  produce 
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abundance  of  fibrous  roots  the  first  season,  ought  to  be  transplanted  into  nur- 
sery lines  for  at  least  one  year  before  removal  to  their  final  situation.  The 
tree  is  admirably  adapted  for  thickening  or  filling  up  blanks  in  woods  and 
plantations;  and,  for  this  purpose,  truncheons  may  be  planted  Sin.  or  4 in.  in 
diameter,  and  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high.  These  truncheons  have  the  great  advan^ 
tage  of  not  being  overshadowed  by  the  adjoining  trees,  which  is  almost  always 
the  case  when  young  plants  are  used  for  filling  up  vacancies  among  old  trees. 
The  truncheons  need  not  be  inserted  verv  deeply  in  the  soil,  because  the  roots 
which  they  protrude,  like  those  of  all  other  trees  having  creeping  roots,  ori- 
ginate in  a  part  of  the  trunk  near  the  surface.  When  the  white  poplar  is 
planted  in  masses,  with  a  view  to  produce  timber,  the  plants  ought  to  be  from 
15ft.  to  18ft.  apart  every  way,  and  they  may  be  most  profitably  cut  down 
at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years ;  but,  when  they  are  only  to  produce  poles  of 
from  6  ia.  to  9  in.  in  diameter,  fit  for  roofing  sheds  and  similar  purposes,  they 
need  not  be  planted  at  a  greater  distance  than  fix>m  6  ft;.  to  9 n.  every  wav; 
and,  for  coppite  wood,  ft>om  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  is  the  proper  distance.  Owing  to  the 
softness  of  the  wood,  and  its  liability  to  shrink  and  crack,  it  is  dangerous  to 
cut  off  very  large  branches ;  and,  even  when  branches  of  moderate  size  are 
cut  o^  the  wound  ought  always  to  be  covered  over  with  grafting  clay,  or 
some  description  of  puster,  to  exclude  the '  air.  The  tree  is  considered, 
both  by  French  and  English  authors,  as  bearing  lopping  worse  than  any  other 
species  of  the  genus;  and,  when  transplanted,  the  ne»i  should  never  be  cut 
off,  and  not  even  cut  in,  iinfess  the  tree  is  to  be  planted  in  a  hot  and  dry 
soil. 

AcddenU  and  DUeatet,  When  the  tree  is  either  carelessly  pruned,  or  when 
a  branch  is  broken  off  by  accident,  or  a  stump  suffered  to  decay,  the  water 
seldom  fails  to  be  conducted  to  the  heart  of  the  tnmk,  and,  bv  bringing  on 
caries,  to  rot  the  timber.  The  leaves,  and  also  the  trunk,  of  the  tree  are 
liable  to  be  infested  by  fungi,  of  which  several  species  are  common  to  die 
different  species  of  poplar.  (See  p.  1638.)  The  porosity  of  the  trunk,  stool, 
and  roots  is  favourable  to  the  production  of  fungi  of  the  larger  kinds ;  and 
the  Polyporus  ignikrius  Friei  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  or  on  the  stool  of  a  tree  that  has  been  cut  down,  of  gigantic  size. 

Statisties.  Recorded  Trees.  At  Stnthfleldaaye,  at  Chalfont  Home.  Bucks,  and  at  Kinsiton* 
Surrey,  Mitchell,  writing  In  1897,  tayi.  there  are  flrvt-rate  tree* :  at  Longleat,  he  mentlona  come 
100ft.  high,  with  trunk!  mun  Sft.  to  4ft.  in  diameter,  and  with  40ft.  to  SOft.  of  clear  bole.  At 
Knowie,  be  aaw  one  9  ft.  in  circumference,  that  had  been  felled  and  croM  cut :  the  sap-wood 
was  about  4  in.  thick,  and  the  heart-wood  spongy,  like  the  inside  of  an  overgrown  turnip.    At 


Weutworth  House,  Mitchell  saw  another  overgrown  abele,  felled  and  sawn  across,  whldi  presented 
the  same  appearance  as  the  tree  at  Knowie.    In  Scotland,  a  tree  at  Drumlanrig,  in  Dumtriesshiie, 


in  circumference,  and  yet  the  trees  stood  only  7  ft.  distant  ftom  each  other.    They  grew  In  a  deep 
moist  soil,  were  then  8U  years  old,  and  aflbrded  a  great  quantity  of  timber,  though  they  bad  begun 


to  decay.  {Walker's  Bssa^i.  p.  50.)  In  France,  in  the  yean  1804  and  1805,  several  abeles,  which 
were  planted  at  V«iailles  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  had  long  been  regarded  as  magnlfkoent 
•pedmens,  were  cut  down ;  and,  though  they  had  begun  to  decay,  they  were  cut  into  planka,  and  sold 
at  a  high  priee^  for  naval  purposes. 

Vdpmlug  diba  hk  EmgUmd,  In  the'envlroos  of  London,  at  Ham  House,  It  Is  85  ft.  high,  wMh  a 
trunk  3^  ft.  in  diameter.  On  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  between  Hampton  Court  and  Cbertsey,  are 
several  specimens  upwards  of  100  ft.  high.  In  Devonshire,  at  Kitlerton.  85  years  planted.  It  is  73  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  trunk  9  ft.  1  in.,  and  of  the  head  SSft.  In  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  10  veais  planted,  it  Is 
18  ft.  high.  In  Surrey,  at  Deepdene,  10  yean  old,  it  is  fi7ft.high,  the  diameter  of  the  tnmk  61a.,  and 
of  the  head  10  ft.  In  Sussex,  at  Kldbrooke,  it  is  GO  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.,  and  of  the 
head  SOtCln  WUtshire^  at  liongfind  Castle,  it  is  100  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  ft.,  and  of  the 
head  90ft.    In  Berkshire,  at  Bear  Wood,  IS  yean  pfamtad.  it  U40ft.  high ;  at  Ditton  Pttk,  90  ynn 

ftanted,  it  is  80  ft.  high.  In  Denbighshire,  at  Llanbede  Hall,  50  yean  planted,  it  Is  63  ft.  high.  In 
lereftndsbire^  at  Stoke  Edith  Park,  it  is  85  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft.,  and  of  the 
head  60  ft.  In  Letocstenhire,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  96  yean  plaotecL  it  Is  60  ft.  high.  In  Northanmloo- 
shire,  at  Clumber  Park,  14  yean  planted,  it  is  25  ft.  high.  In  Northumberland,  at  Hartbum, 
83  yean  planted,  it  is  88  ft.  high.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Stackpole  Cburt, 40  yean  pliinted.  It  Is  60ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  S|ft.,  and  of  the  head  fiSft.  In  Shropshire,  at  WiUey  FM,  ISyeais 
planted.  It  is  30  ft.  high.  In  SUflbrdshlre,  at  Trentbam,  96  yean  planted,  it  is  35  ft.  high ;  at  Alton 
Towen,  6  yean  planted,  it  is  90  ft.  high.  In  Suffblk,  at  Flnborough  Hall,  80  yean  planted.  It  Is 
100ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6ft.,  and  of  the  head  75ft.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Otlmsloo,  14 
jrean  planted,  it  is  70  ft.  high. 

Fdfidmt  diba  l»  SceiUmd.  In  the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  at  Hopetoun  Rouse,  It  is  30  ft.  high ; 
the  diameter  of  Uie  trunk  3ft.  lOin.,  and  of  the  bewl  30ft.  In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tytwingham, 
It  is  58  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  49  ft.  In  Rozborghshire,.  70 
yean  planted.  It  has  a  dean  trunk  50  ft.  In  height,  averaging  tat  that  height  9  ft.  In  diameter,  and 
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ootttalnfog  nearly  IflOft.  of  timber.  In  BanftMre^  at  Gordkm  Cattle,  It  It  70  ft.  bigfa,  tbe  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  ft.  In  Clackmannanihire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  IS  yean  planted. 
It  to  50  ft.  high.  In  Forfkrshire.  at  Monboddo,  16  years  planted,  it  is  25  ft.  high ;  at  Courtachy  Castle, 
14  yean  planted.  It  is  S7 ft.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunlL  3  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  25  ft.  j  in  Messrs.  Dickson  and  TumbuU's  Nursery,  28  years  planted, 
it  is  54  ft.  high. 

Tdpmitudlba  in  IreloMd.  In  the  environs  of  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  35  years 
planted,  it  u  60ft.  high.  In  King's  County,  at  Charlenlle  Forest,  45  years  planted,  it  is  liO  ft.  high : 
diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  20  ft.  In  the  County  of  Down,  at  Ballyleady,  10 
years  planted,  it  is  35ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  lift.,  and  of  the  hea<f  S3  ft.  In  Oalway,  at 
Coole,  70  years  planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ift. 

PdpuluM  dlba  in  Foreign  Countrfeg.  I  n  France,  at  Toulon,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  30  years  pbmted.  It 
is  50  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  2  ft. ;  at  Avranehes,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  40  years  planted,  it  it 
60  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2|  ft.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  Hanover,  at  Gtittingen,  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  40  years  planted,  it  is  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunkJ^rom  2  It  to 
3  ft. ,  and  that  of  the  bead  SO  ft  In  Saxony,  at  Worlits.  60  years  old,  it  is  50  ft.  high ,  with  a  trunk  3^  ft. 
in  diameter.  In  Bavaria,  in  tbe  BoUnic  Garden,  Munich,  24  years  old.  it  is  30  ft  high^  tbe  diameter  of 
the  trunk  1ft.;  in  the  English  Garden,  30  years  planted,  It  is  50  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  at 
Laxenburg,  80  years  old,  it  is  45ft  high}  at  Kopeniel,  18  years  planted,  it  is  20ft  high  :  in  tbe 
garden  of  Baron  Loudon,  30  years  planted,  it  is  36  ft.  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  14in.,and 
of  the  head,16ft. ;  st  Briick  on  the  Leytha,  60  years  old,  It  is  90  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
1 1  ft,  and  of  the  head  60  ft  In  Prussia,  at  Berlin,  at  Sans  SoucI,  50  years  old,  it  Is  60.ft  high,  tbe 
diameter  of  the  trunk  2|ft,  and  of  the  head  28  ft  In  luly,  in  Lombardy,  at  Monia,  30  years  old, 
it  U  70  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  tbe  head  40  ft 

Commercial  Statistics.    Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  25s,  per 
hundred,  or,  when  of  lai^  size,  1«.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  each. 

2  3.  P.  TRE^MULA  L.    The  tremhiing-leaved  Poplar,  or  Aspen, 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1461 :  Du  Hoi  Haibk.,  2.  p.  148. ;  VfilVL  Arb.,  2Sa  ;  Sp.  PI.,  4  p.80S.  j 

Sanag.  Syst  Vcy.,  2.  p.  241 ;  Dili  Diet,  Na  2. ;  hUL  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  65.  i  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1 19091 ; 

Eagl  FL,  4.  p.  244. :  Hook.  FL  Scot,  2891;  Mackay  Fl.  Hibem.,  pL  1.  p.  254. ;  Du  Ham.  Arbi.ed. 

nov.,  2L  PL  181 ;  Hoss  Anleit,  p.  153. 
S^non^met.    P.  Na  1633.,  HalL  Hist.,  fl.  303. ;  P.  Ubyca  Raii  Syn.  46S.  ;  P.  hfbrida  Dod,  Pempi,, 

8S&,  Rati  Syn,^  446. ;  P.  n^gra  Trag.  Hist.,  103&,  figj  P.  pinduU  Du  Aoi';  le  Tkemble,  Fr. ;  la 

Tremola,  Alberalla,  Alberetto  ItaL;  Zitter-Pappel.  Espe.  Oer. 
Derivation.    Tbe  English  name  of  Aspen  is  evidently  derived  ttom  the  German,  eape. 
The  Seges.  Both  sexes  are  described  in  the  English  Piora.  A  male  plant  was  flowering  in  tbe  London 

Horticultural  Society's  arboretum  in  the  spring  of  1835.    The  plant  growing  in  the  Cambridge 

Botanic  Garden  a  few  years  ago,  and  perhaps  still  growingtbere,  was  a  male  one.  • 

JBi^ttvings.  Eng.  Bot,  1. 1909. ;  T.  Necs  ab  Esenbeck  Gen.  PL  Fl.  Gena,  fasc.  l.j^e  catkins  of  the 

fonale,  the  flowers  of  both  se:  ......    ~.    .        .  ->.*     -       —       ..«--, 

2.  194.  flg. ;  Bauh.  Hist,  1.  U 
8S&  flg. ;  Dalecb.  Hist.  87.  flj 
the  plate  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Young  branchlets  hairy.  Leaves  having  compressed  foot- 
stalks, and  disks  that  are  roundish-ovate,  or  nearly  orbicular;  toothed  in  a 
repand  manner,  downy  when  young,  afterwards  glabrous  on  both  surfaces. 
Stigmas  4,  erect,  eared  at  the  base.  (Smith,  Wilid,,  Spreng,)  It  is  a  native 
of  rather  moist  woods,  as  well  as  of  various  other  situations  throughout 
Europe.  (Smiih  in  Rees^s  Ci/clop,)  It  flowers  in  Britain  in  March  and 
April. 

Varieties,  In  our  opinion,  P,  tr^pida,  P.  grandidentata,  and  P,  grae^ca  are 
nothing  more  than  different  states  of  P.  tremula;  nevertheless,  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  authorities,  aid  given  them  as  species,  inserting  below  only  what 
are  considered  as  varieties  of  P.  tremula.  Among  the  specimens  sent  by 
Professor  Mertens  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  before  mentioned  (see  p.  1640.),  the 
following  approximate  to  P.  tremula :  — 

<  P.  /.  1  monHcoia,  P.  montfcola  Mertens, — 'the  professor  seems  to  think 
this  the  genuine  P,  tremula  of  Linnaeus.    The  specimen  is  of  a  male 
plant. 
S  P.  t,  ^parmfdUa  Mertens.  — There  are  specimens  of  both  sexes  of  this 

vane^. 
S  P.  /.  3  grantMUa  Mertens.  —  The  spedmen  is  of  a  female  plant. 
¥  P.  «.  4  rotunmbka  major  Mertens.  —  The  specimen  is  of  a  male  plant. 
1tP,i.5  minor  Mertens.  —  This  specimen  b  of  a  male  plant. 
5  P.  /.  6  ojcyod6nta,  P,  oxyoddnta  Mertens,  —  The  professor  appears  to 
doubt  whether  this  is  only  a  variety  of  P.  twmula.     Smith  de- 
scribes the  teeth  of  the  leaves  of  the  species  as  nominally  blunt: 
oxyoddnta  signifies  sharp  teeth ;  and  in  the  specimen  the  teeth  of 
the  leaves  are  rather  pointed.    It  is  of  a  male  plant. 
X  P.  f.  7  strkia,  P.  stricta  Mertens.^The  professor  appears  doubtful 
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whether  this  is  not  also  only  a  variety  of  P.  tremula,  though  he  has 

made  it  a  species.    The  specimen  is  of  a  female. 

The  aboTe  varieties,  we  suppose,  still  exist  on  the  ramparts  of  Bre- 
men; cuttings  of  them  might,  no  doubt,  be  procured  through  the 
Floetbeck  Nursery. 
^  P.  /.  Spendula,  P.  penduk  Lodd.  Caf  .,1836,  and  the  pUte  of  this  variety 

in    our  last  Volume,  is  the  only  distinct  variety  of  P.  tremula 

that  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.    The  handsomest 

specimen  is  at  Kenwood,  where  a  male  plant,  8  years  planted,  is 

20  ft.  hi^h. 
¥  P.  /.  9  tupnuif  P.  supina  Lodd,  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  closely  resembles  the 

preceding  sort ;  and  the  plant  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  is  so  very 

small,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  really  distinct  or  not. 
1  P.  t.  10  Uevigdta ;  P.  hcvigata  JU.  Hort,  Kew.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ; 

has  shining  leaves,  rather  larger  than  the  species. 

Description.  A  rapid-growing  tree,  rather  exceeding  the  middle  size,  with 
a  straight  clean  trunk,  tall  in  proportion  to  its  thickness ;  and  a  smooth  bark, 
which  becomes  grey,  and  cncks  with  age.  The  branches,  which  extend 
horizontally,  and  are  not  very  numerous,  become  ^^q^ 
pendulous  as  the  tree  advances  in  age.  The 
young  shoots  are  tough,  pliant,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour;  and  both  the  wood  and  the  leaves  vary  ex- 
ceedingly, according  to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  tree  is  grown.  The  flowers 
appear  in  March,  before  those  of  any  other  poplar. 
The  roots.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes,  creep  and  emit 
suckers ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  youn^  branch- 
lets,  are  clothed  with  brown  prominent  hairs :  they 
are  sometimes  hoary,  but  not  cottony.  The  colom 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  is  a  fine  dark 
glaucous  shining  green,  and  that  of  the  under  sur- 
face of  a  paler  shade.  The  disk  of  the  leaf  has  a 
small  point,  and  3  ribs;  it  is  somewhat  wavy,  and 

often  snorter  than  the  footstalk;  which,  being  vertically  compressed  in  its  upper 
part  in  relation  to  the  plane  of  the  leaf,  counteracts  the  ordinary  waving 
motion  of  the  leaf  in  the  wind,  and  causes  it  to  quiver  with  the  slightest 
breeze ;  whence  has  arisen  the  proverbial  theme  of  comparison,  the  trembling 
of  an  aspen  leaf.  (Smith  in  JSng.  Fl.)  The  leaves,  says  Dr.  Johnston  of  Ber- 
wick, are  of  a  fine  smooth  dark  green,  with  a  narrow  yellowish  edge,  more  or 
less  fringed  with  soft  hairs,  and  suspended  on  flattened  stalks ;  so  that 

—  **  When  wphyn  wake, 
The  Mpen*i  trembling  leaves  nnut  shake:** 

and,  by  their  friction  on  one  another,  they  make  a  constant  rustling  noise. 
{Flora  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  vol.  i.  p.  220.)  The  tree,  when  in  a  suitable 
soil,  grows  with  great  n^idit^  during  tne  first  thirty  years  after  being  planted, 
attaining,  in  that  time,  the  height  of  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft. ;  afterwards,  the  trunk 
increases  slowly  in  thickness,  and  in  60  or  80  years  it  bq;ins  to  decay,  and  can 
seldom  occupy  the  ground  profitablv  for  a  longer  period.  When  cut  over 
by  the  surface,  the  stool  sends  up  snoots  more  fteefy  than  the  white  poplar, 
but  much  less  so  than  most  other  trees  that  stole,  llie  want  of  shoots  nrom 
the  stools,  however,  is  amply  made  up  by  the  abundance  of  root  suckers. 

Geography,  History,  ^c.  The  trembling  poplar  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Britain,  in  wet  soils.  It  is  found  as  far  nortn  as  Sutherland ;  at  above  1600  ft* 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  Braemar,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  and,  at  an  elevation 
of  1500  ft.,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull.  It  is  indigenous  to  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  and  in  other  places  mentioned  in  Mackav's  Flora  Hibermca.  It  is 
found,  according  to  Mirbel,  in  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Caucasus,  and  in  Lapland  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.    It  is  very  abun- 
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dant  in  Russia,  and  |>articularly  so  in  the  woods  about  Moscow ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  the  year  1813,  the  j^ear  following  the  fire 
which  burijed  down  the  greater  part  of  that  city,  seedung  plants  of  the  trem- 
bling popMr  sprang  up  every  where  among  the  ruins.  The  seeds  had,  doubtless, 
been  wafted  thither  by  the  winds  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1812.  Hence, 
bad  that  city  been  deserted  at  that  time,  it  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  have 
been  one  immense  forest,  the  soil  being  every  where  rich.  In  Smith's  Pro' 
dromus  of  SbthorpU  Flora  -  GrtBca^  the  moist  meadows  of  Bceotia,  Mount 
Athos,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  are  given  as  localities 
where  this  tree  is  found.  Among  modern  botanists,  it  appears  to  have  been 
first  recorded  by  Dodonseus,  who  adopts  Pliny's  name  of  Pdpulus  libyca.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Gerard,  Cook,  Evelyn,  Villars,  and  other  authors,  who  all 
notice  its  property  of  not  bearing  lopping,  which  it  has  in  common  with  P. 
iilba,  tr^pida,  and  grae^ca. 

PropcrAet  and  Uses.  In  a  natiunl  state,,  the  bark  of  the  trembling  poplar 
forms  the  principal  food  of  beavers,  where  the  animal  abounds ;  and  deer,  goats, 
and  other  quadrupeds  of  these  kinds,  are  fonder  of  the  spray  and  buds,  than 
they  are  ox  those  of.any  other  tree.  The  young  shoots  and  leaves,  produced 
in  the  form  of  suckers  from  the  roots,  are  greedily  eaten  by  cattle  and  sheep. 
According  to  Withering,  the  roots,  from  Uieir  nearness  to  the  sur&ce,  im- 
poverish Uie  land,  and  prevent  anything  else  from  growing  on  it  luxuriantly ; 
and  the  leaves,  the  same  author  observes,  destroy  the  grass.  Artificially  con- 
sidered, the  uses  of  the  trembling  poplar,  like  that  of  all  trees  having  a  wide 
geographical  range,  are  various.  The  wood  of  the  trembling  poplar  weighs, 
when  green,  54  lb.  6  oz. ;  half-dry,  40  lb.  8  oz. ;  and  cjuite  dry,  34  lb.  I  oz. :  it 
consecjuently  loses  two  fifths  of  its  weight  by  drymg.  It  shrinks  by  this 
operation  one  sixth  part  of  its  bulk,  and  cracks  and  splits  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree. The  .wood  is  white  and  tender :  and  it  is  employed  by  turners ;  by 
coopers,  for  herring  casks,  milk-pails,  &c. ;  by  sculptors  and  engravers;  and  by 
joiners  and  cabinet-makers; and  for  various  minor  uses, such  as  clogs, butcher's 
trays,  pack-saddles,  &c.  In  France,  sabots  are  made  of  the  wood,  and  also 
the  bars  and  pins  which  serve  to  keep  in  their  places  the  bottoms  of  casks ; 
under^iniiinfi[s  for  flooring,  laths,  and  rounds  of  ladders,  and  wooden  vessels 
of  different  kinds  If  the  tree  is  cut  when  the  trunk  is  filled  with  sap,  and 
employed  green,  the  wood  soon  heats,  and  is  quickly  destroyed  by  fiingi,  under 
the  appearance  of  mouldiness.  The  bark  is  employed  in  tannine,  in  common 
with  toat  of  P.  &lba  and  of  P.  nigra.  It  may  also  be  employed  in  buildinss, 
in  situations  where  it  will  be  kept  perfectly  dry ;  but,  when  it  is  intended  tor 
that  purpose,  it  ought  to  be  cut  down  in  the  middle  of  winter,  disbarked  im- 
mediately, and  deprived  of  its  moisture  by  steaming  and  drying,  or  other 
means.  As  fuel,  the  wood  is  of  feeble  quality;  and,  though  its  flame  is 
bright  and  clear,  it  gives  but  little  heat,  and  the  fires  made  of  it  are  of  short 
duration,  the  embers  soon  dying  out.  On  account  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  gives  out  its  heat,  it  is  preferred  for  heating  ovens  and  stoves. 
Its  charcoal  is  light  and  soft,  and  it  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of 
^npowder.  The  value  of  the  wood  as  fuel  is  to  that  of  the  beech  as  970 
10  to  1540 ;  and  its  charcoal  is  to  that  of  the  same  tree  as  988  is  to  1600. 
A  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  the  ashes  of  the  wood  produces  61  lb.  4oz. 
of  potash;  the  tree,  amone  a  list  of  73  plants,  occupying  only  the  71st 
place.  The  leaves  are  employed,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Sweeten,  as  food 
for  cattle,  sheep,  imd  goats,  either  in  a  green  or  dried  state ;  and  they  are 
cut  every  two  years  for  that  purpose,  during  summer.  Bosc  thinks  this  the 
most  valuable  purpose  to  which  the  tree  can  be  applied.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  he  says,  are  passionately  fond  of  aspen  leaves,  when  green ;  and  like 
them  veiy  well  when  dry.  The  powdered  bark,  given  in  doses  of  half  a  pound 
each,  expels  the  hots  and  worms  from  the  stomachs  of  horses;  and  in 
Russia,  Dallas  informs  us,  the  bark  is  used  in  domestic  medicine,  in  scorbutic 
and  other  cases.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  other  places,  the  bark 
of  young  trees  is  made  into  torches.     In  landscape-gardening,  the  tree  has  a 
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very  fine  appearance,  either  when  planted  singly,  or  on  the  mai^gins  of  woods; 
from  its  fine,  round,  and  somewhat  pendulous  head,  the  beautifiil  glaucous 
green  of  its  leaves,  and,  above  all,  by  their  perpetual  trembling.  ^*he  shade 
of  fdl  the  poplars  is  considered  more  wholesome  than  that  of  any  fther  tree ; 
and  that  of  tnis  species  is  thought  better  than  any  of  the  others.  The  great 
drawback  to  the  tree,  when  planted  singly  on  lawns  or  pastures,  or  in  hedge- 
rows, is  the  number  of  suckers  which  it  throws  up ;  and  whidi,  if  not  eaten 
down  by  cattle,  or  mown,  would  soon  turn  a  wnole  country  into  an  aspen 
forest.  Perhaps  it  might  be  mfted  on  P.  nigra,  which  does  not  throw  up 
suckers,  or  possibly  on  some  Kind  of  willow. 

Poetical  and  legendary  AUunom.  The  constant  quivering  of  the  aspen 
leaves  has  rendered  the  tree  a  favourite  subject  of  allusion  to  the  mo<fom 
poets,  and  others,  who  have  wished  to  find  a  comparison  for  anything  in 
constant  mot«>n.  One  of  the  most  curious  superstitions  respecting  this  tree 
is  that  of  the  Highlanders,  who  believe  that  the  cross  of  Christ  was  made  of 
It,  and  that,  consequently,  it  can  never  rest.  This,  however,  as  Miss  Kent 
observes,  can  hardly  apply  to  the  leaves,  as  the  cross  could  not  have  been 
made  of  them;  but  pernaps,  she  adds,  ''they  struggle,  to  escape  fit>m  the 
wicked  wood  on  which  they  grow."  {^l,  Sketcktiy  p.  31.)  Gerard  compares 
the  leaves  to  women's  tonfi;ue8,  **  which  seldom  cease  wagging." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  poetical  allusions  to  the  aspen :  — 

■*  Hi!  band  did  (luake 

And  tremble  like  m  leaf  of  aapen  green." 

**  A  perfect  calm ;  that  not  a  breatb 
It  beard  to  quiver  tbnmgb  tbe  doitng  woods. 
Or  nutUng  turn  the  maay-twinUiog  leaTOS 
OfaqientalL** 

Tlioiifioiff. 

Sir  W.  Scott  has  many  allusions  to  this  tree ;  particularly  in  the  well- 
known  lines,  — 


'*  Oh,  woman !  in  our  houn  of  < 
Uncertain,  eoj,  and  baid  to  pleaw. 
And  Tariable  as  tbe  shade 
Bt  tbe  light  quiTering  aspen  made. 
When  pain  or  sirknewi  rends  the  bnw, 
A  ministering  angd  thou.** 

SoU^  Siuathnt  ^c.  As  the  roots  of  this  tree  chiefly  extend  close  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  soil' should  be  deep ; 
but,  for  the  same  reason,  it  ou^ht  to  be  loamy,  rich  rather  than  poor,  and  con- 
stantly moist.  Hence,  also,  this  tree  is  better  adapted  for  soils  that  are  eon- 
stantly  wet  below,  than  almost  any  other  tree,  since  its  roots,  by  keeping  so  veiy 
near  the  surface,  are  never  out  of  the  reach  of  the  air,  which  they  would  be 
if  they  penetrated  into  soil  perpetually  saturated  with  water.  The  oonditloot 
which  tnis  tree  requires  in  respect  to  soil  are  found  in  moist  woods,  where 
the  shade  of  the  tree  diminishes  evaporation,  and  where  the  anntial  All  and 
decay  of  die  leaves  produce  a  constant  supply  of  leaf<4nould.  The  nest 
most  favourable  situation  b  an  open  moist  meadow,  in  which  the  tree,  being 
freely  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  on  every  side,  attains  its  laigest  siie,  and 
assumes  its  finest  form.  In  dry  soils,  the  tree  will  live  for  many  years,  but 
never  either  attain  a  large  size,  or  display  its  foliage  to  advantage.  When 
planted  in  masses  bv  itself,  the  trees  may  be  placed  at  tbe  distance  from  each 
other  of  6  f^.  or  8  ft.  everjr  wa^ ;  and  such  a  plantation,  on  a  suitable  soil, 
will  have  attained  perfection  m  50  or  60  years,  and  may  be  cut  down  as 
timber.  After  felling,  the  shoots  seldom  push  vigorously;  but  the  abundaBt 
suckers  from  the  roots  wiU  produce  a  second  crop  of  timber,  if  that  sbookl 
be  considered  advisable.  Treated  as  a  copnice-wood,  it  may  be  cot  down 
every  7  or  8  years,  for  fiiggot-wood ;  and,  for  poles,  every  15  or  SO  years. 
When  mixed  with  other  trees  in  a  timber  plantation,  the  most  suitable  sorts 
to  plant  with  it  are  said  to  be  the  oak  and  the  beech. 
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Propagation^  4rc.  The  trembling  poplar  mav  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
but  not  so  readily  as  most  other  species.  Wherever  trees  are  found,  they 
generally  throw  up  suckers  from  whicn  plants  may  be  selected ;  or  cuttings  of 
the  roots  may  be  made  use  of.  In  some  situations,  seedling  trembling  poplars 
are  abundant  in  the  woods ;  and  these  are  sometimes  collected  by  the  country 
people,  and  sold  to  the  nurserj'men.  When  it  is  intended  to  raise  the  trem- 
bling poplar  from  seed  artificially,  the  seeds  ought  to  be  gathered  as  soon  as 
they  drop,  and  immediately  sown  on  light,  rich,  moist  soil,  and  covered  with 
the  same  soil  as  slightly  as  possible,  and  shaded  by  branches,  spray,  leaves,  or 
mats.  The  plants  will  come  up  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks,  and  will 
grow  1  in.  or  2  in.  the  first  summer.  In  the  future  culture  of  the  tree  very 
little  or  no  care  is  required,  at  least  in  Britain.  On  the  Continent,  and 
particularly  in  Belgium,  it  is  ver^  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  of  the  larvae  of  different  kinds  of  moths,  butterflies,  and  T^en- 
thred(nidce.  These  are  collected  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  by  order  of  the 
public  authorities ;  and  payments  are  made  to  the  collectors  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  they  bring  in.  The  Tipula  junip^rina  L,  lavs  its  eggs  in  the 
leaves  and  leaf-stalks  ^  this  species ;  in  consequence  of  which  circumstance, 
red  glandular  substances,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  produced :  but  the 
injurv  done  by  these  is  trifling,  compared  with  that  effected  by  other  insects, 
which  eat  away  the  disk  of  the  leaf. 

9laU$tia.  lo  JBncland,  in  th«  enTiront  of  London,  at  Kenwood,  HnDpstead,  JP.  t  pindnU,  8>ean 
pUnted.  u  80  ft.  hign,  in  nndjr  toll :  at  Syon,  Uie  ipecin,  70  ft.  high ;  in  the  Isle  of  Jeraey,  iu  Stun- 
den's  Nurterj,  10  jeart  planted.  It  u  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunlc  14  in.,  and  of  the  head 
44  ft.;  in  StaflbnUhfre,  atTrentham,  10  yean  plantad,  it  ia  50  ft.  high  :  in  Yorkshire,  at  Cattie  Howaid, 
It  i«  130  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S|ft.  In  Scotland,  in  Kenftewthlre,  at  Both  well  Castle, 
80  yean  planted,  it  is  73  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  4  ft.,  and  of  the  hesd  117  ft. ;  in  Banll^ 
ahira,  at  Gordon  CaatliL  84  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  that  of  the  space  covered  by 
the  braupbes  60  ft ;  in  Forfanhire,  at  Courtachv  Castie,  14  yean  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high  ;  in  Perth, 
•hire,  at  Taymouth  Jt  is  80  ft.  high,  diameter  of  tne  trunk  8  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  SO  ft. ;  in  Stirling, 
•hire,  at  Callendar  Park.  10  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  OlatoeTin  BoUnic 
Garden,  20  yean  plantea,  it  is  30  ft.  high  ;  in  Oalway,  at  Coole,  it  is  70  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  is  8  ft. ;  in  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  40  yean  old,  it  is  78  ft.  high.    In  Saxony,  at  WSrliU, 

00  yean  old.  It  is  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  at  Brtick  on 
the  Leytha,  40  yean  old.  it  is 48 ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2|ft.,  and  of  the  head  36ft. 
In  BaTaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  English  Garden,  30  yean  old,  it  is  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft.     In  Russia,  near  St  Petersburg.  90  yean  old,  it  has  a  trunk 

1  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  at  Monsa,  84  yean  old.  It  is  70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  1|  ft.,  and  of  the  head  86  ft. 

Commercial  StatUiict,  Plants  are  seldom  propagated  in  the  London  nur- 
series ;  but,  when  they  are  to  be  found  there,  the  price  is  similar  to  that  of 
P.  &lba ;  and  this  is  the  case  also  on  the  Continent. 

5  4.  P.  (t.)  tre'pida   IVilld.     The  North  American  tremb]ing4eaved 

Poplar,  or  American  Aspen. 

JdeniUeaUom.    Wllld.  Spi  PL,  4.  p.  803. ;  Punh  FI  Amer.  Sept,  8.  p.  618. ;  Sprang.  Syst  Vc«.,  8. 

piM4. 
SgnoM^me.    P.  tremu1<>ldes  Mfckx.  It  Bar.  AmeT.^%  p.  843.,  Miekx.  Korth  Amer.  Syiva.^  8.  p.  841. 

1 98.  f.  1.,  N.  DuHam..  8.  p.  184l 
T%e  Sexet.    A  plant  of  the  female  is  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  arboretum,  where  it 

flowered  in  April,  18S5,  though  only  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high.    The  stigmas  were  6  or  8. 
Ei^rmimf($.  N.  Du  Ham.,  8.  t  53.;  Micbx.  Arb.,  3.  t  &  f.  1. ;  Micbz.  North  Amer.  Syhra,  2.  t  99. 

fTl.;  and  oaxfig.  1510. 

Spec.  Char.y  ifc.  Disk  of  leaf  suborbiculate,  except  having  an  abruptly  acumi- 
nate point,  toothed,  having  two  glands  at  its  base  on  the  upper  surfiice, 
silky  while  young,  afterwards  glabrous.  (Purth,)  Disk  of  leaf  white,  and 
silky  on  both  surfaces  when  young ;  glabrous  when  adult.  Petiole  very 
long,  not  compressed.  (WiUd,^  from  dried  specimens.)  Bud  resinous.  Pe^ 
tiole  com{)ressed.  Disk  of  leaf  toothed  with  hooked  teeth,  ciliate.  {Spreng,) 
Catkins  silky.  (Michauxyjun,)  A  tree,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high ;  round  in 
Korth  America,  in  extensive  swamps,  from  Canada  to  Carolina;  and  found, 
also,  firom  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  northward  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  as  far 
as  lat.  64^.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1812,  and  flowers  in  April. 
Its  usual  period  of  leafing,  in  England,  is  before  that  of  P.  tremula.  There 
is  a  plant  of  this  kind  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which, 
in  1834,  after  being  eight  years  planted,  was  12ft.  high.    On  April  20.  1835, 
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ahoota  ami  leaves  had  been  protruded  from  thia 

plant,  and  been'  blackened  by  frost ;  while  in  P 

tr^mula  and  P,  canail^sii  the  leaf  buda  were  most 

of  them  unchanged  from  their  appearance  in  winter, 

Michaux   states   that,  in  Amenca,  the   American 

aspen  bloasoms  about  the  20th  of  April,  and  that 

the  leaves  appear  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  afler- 

wards.     He  describes  the  leaves  as  small  when 

compared  with  those  of  other  poplars,  and  a*  being 

thrown  into  agitation  by  the  gentlest  breath  of  air. 

The  catkins  are  composed  of  silky  plumes,  which  are. 

pendulous,  and  protruded  from  the  extremity  of  the  | 

shoots.     The  bracteas  of  the  male  flowers  are  of  a  ! 

dark  chestnut  colour,  but  are  frineed  with  white 

hairs.    The  perianth  it  white.    The  anthers  are 

numerous,  and  deep  brown  ;  the  (tollen  is  white 

The  bark  is  smooth.  The  wood,  according  to  Bige- 

low,  is  light,  fine,  soft,  and  perishable;   and  Uie 

bark  is  used  as  a  febrifiue.    In  the  United  States,  it  it  scarcely  apj^ied  to 

any  useful   purpose  ;   though   Michauz   was   informed   that  it  had   been 

Buccetslully  divided  into  very  thin  lamioB,  for  the  fabrication  of  women's 

hats;  and  that  these  hatt  were, for  a  short  time,  fashionable  in  several 

towni  of  the  United  States.    Among  the  Cree  Indians,  the  wood  is  esteemed 

to  bum  better,  in  a  green  state,  than  that  of  any  other  tree  in  the  countrr. 

(Fraaklin't  Jlril  Joum.,  p.  753.)      In  Britain,  this  tree  is  in  several  col- 

lections,  but  is  not  very  common  :  we  believe  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of 

the  Eunmean  P.  tr^ula.    I^ants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2t.  td. 

each ;  and  at  New  York,  80  cents. 

T  5.  f.  (v.)  obahdidenta'ta  31ichx.    The  large-tootbed-d^mmf  Poplar, 
or  North  AmerkoK  large  Aipen, 

UtmUfaOkm.    HIchi.  Fl  Bur.  Amv.,  &  p.  Ma  i  Hlchx.  NDnh  AoB.  S)rl«,  S.  ]>.  Ml  1.  »  CI  i 

Punh  n.  Aowt,  Scu.,  £.  p.fll».  1  Spnni.  Sint.S.  B.H4. 
BufratliiKi.    Hichx.  Nonh  Ane.  SirlTLT-  L  S9,  t  S,  i  uiAtmJIf.  UJI, 
T^  Saa.  Tbc  Itauk  !•  npnHntfd  la  MlchsuI'I  flfiin.  71h  pluu  In  tlw  Honiniltnnl  SaeMj^ 

Gudeo  tuTt  noc  rft  flowend. 
Spec.   Char,,  ^c.     Leaf,   when   young,   villous,  afterwardt  glabrous  on  both  - 

surfaces;  the  petiole  compressed  in  the  terminal  part;  the  disk  rouodith* 

ovate,  acute,  sinuately  toothed  with  large  unequal   teeth.     (_Ptirth   tad 

Mlehx.   len.)      Wild  m  Canada,  and  a 

tree,  40  ft.  or  50  ft  high,  with  a  trunk 

lOin.  or  ISin.  in  diameter.    The  full- 
formed  disk  of  the  leaf  it  nearly  round, 

andSin.  or  3in.  in  width.  (Mirki.Jun.) 

P.  erandidentto  is  occasionally  met  with 

in  the  American  woods,  hut  is  much  loss 

common  than  P.  tr^ida.     It  is  easily 

distinguished  from  the  various  cultivated 

kinds  of  poplar,  by  the  larBe   unequal 

indentations  of  the  margins  of  the  leaves. 

The  leaves,  as  Michaui  observes,  are 

covered,  when  young,  with  a  white  down, 

which  disappears  as  thejr  grow  older.    In 

many  instances,  iJie  disk   is  furnished  ' 

with  a  pair  of  glands  at  the  base.     The  ^ 

catkins  appear  in  Uav,  and  are  8in.  or  ^ 

Sin.  long.     The  wood  is  much  like  that 

ofF.tr^ida.  {Bigelovf$  Account  of "  TTie 

PlanU  o/Botlw  and  iU  VieiaUy  m  I8SV' 

p.  369, 370.)    There  are  plants  of  this  -  -       .    • 
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poplar  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oardeo,  which,  in  1634^  were  23  ft. 
nigb,  afler  being  ten  years  planted.     The  leaves  are  remarkable  for  th^  fine 
rich  yellowish  red  tinge,  nhen   they  first  appear  in  iprin^;   and  for  their 
lai;^  size,  deep  indentations,  and  fine  glaucous  green  dunng  summer ;  on 
which  account,  this  poplar  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  aa  an  or- 
namental tree.     We  consider  it  U  a  variety  of  P.  tr^mula,  from  which  it 
is  not  more   distinct   than   P.  Alba  acerifolia  ia  Irom  P.  fJba,  or  T'llia 
eur^^'a  grandifolia  ia   from   T.   e.  parrildlia.     Planta,  in   the   London 
nurxeries,  are  2i.  M.  each;  at  BoUwyllo-,  3  Ironca;  and  at  New  Yoik, 
35  cents. 
Yanely. 
,    I  P.  (f.)  g.  Spfndula  BGchx.  Flor.  Bor.  Amer,  ia  said  to  have  pendu- 
lous branches.  There  w  a  tree  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  but  its  branches  are  not  pendulous. 

I  A.  P.  OR£^A  Ait.  The  Grecian,  or  AtAemoH,  Poplar. 
Um^leaUn.    AlU  Han.  JE».,ed.L,3.  p.407.,  ad.  £.S.  |>l  3Sa.|  WUId.  Sn  n.,4^|ia(M.  )  N.  Du 

riuSaa.  Tbt(t^dalilnlhaLoad(mRortlflittunlSiiclMT''iirt)anCiimiini]iiM,iaiurHnisii, 
In  |ud«u  *■  Bun  at  Edmundi,  ind  In  cbe  ptiautloru  of  O.  R,  Onks,  B*).,  it  Newton,  mr 
thutown.  WllU,,\n  b\tam.  PL.  Him  mmUoaa  the  nule  h  Che  cnli  ooe  thju  he  hid  KcnJlrlns. 
Ii  )•  dsuMful  whether  the  null  li  in  BriULn 
Emgn^nit.    N.  Du  IUiiL,lLM.|  nuAr-  l^'^i  and  the  plati  of  Ihii  tnt  In  our  lut  VoIudk 
Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.      Branch   round,  glabroua.     Petiole  compressed.      Disk  of 
leaf  roundish-ovate,  havmg  a  shallow  ainus  at  the  base,  end  terminating  in 
an  acute  point,  seTTBted  with  equal  teeth  that  are  adpressed, glabrous,  except 
being  sliglitly  ciliated  on  the  edge.  (WiUd.  Sp.  Pl.j 
Wild  in   the  islands   of  the  Archipelaso.    (IM.) 
Cultivated  in  Britain  in  1779,  by  Hugh  Duke  of 
Northumberland.     It  flowers  in  March  and  April. 
(Hort.  Kew.)     The   species  is  not   registered  in 
Smith's  Pr«drat»u*  of  S&tAorp'i  Flora  Gnem ;  so 
that,  thou^  named  P.  gm'ea,  and  the  Athenian 
poplar,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  wild  in  Greece ; 
nor,  notirithstanding  the  statement  of  Willdenow,  . 
in  the  Archipelago.     AccortUng  to  the  Noun.  Du 
Hmtel,  it  is  stated  by  some  to  be  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  more  particularly  ofa  township  there 
named   Athens.     The  circumstance  of  its   having 
been  introduced  by  Hugh  Duke  of   Northumber- 
land is  favourable  to  this  opinion ;  that  nobleman 
having  been  a  great  importer  of  American  trees. 
It    is    a    handsome,   vigorous-growing    tree,   very 
interesting   when    in    flower,  Irom    its    numerous 

darkisb'Coloured  catkins,  which  have  the  plume-like  character  of  those 
of  jP.  trimula,  P.  trfpida,  and  P.  grandidentata.  The  leaves,  in  their 
form,  colour,  and  general  aspect,  resemble  these  of  F.  tr£pida,  but  are 
longer.  The  tissue  of  the  bark  of  young  trees  is  of  a  coarsish  texture ; 
which,  by  rendering  its  component  parts  obvious,  makes  it  an  eligi- 
ble sulject  for  study  to  young  physiologists.  The  pith  of  the  young 
branches,  of  olKnit  1  in.  in  diameter,  is  very  small  in  quantity,  and  green. 
The  capsules  are  upon  pedicels,  and  dieae  and  the  rachu  are  hairy.  It  is 
propagHteJ  by  layers,  or  by  grafting  on  some  other  species  of  poplar; 
more  particularly  on  P.  filba  canescens.  Bosc  states  that  ne  has  seen  grafts 
produce  shoots  8  ft.  or  Id  ft.  long  the  first  season.  In  the  Gantmer'i 
Magaane,  vol.  iii.  p.  410.,  is  an  account  of  a  number  of  trees  bearing  the 
name  of  Wpulus  gra'ca,  which  were  planted  at  Woodfield,  in  Monmouth- 
■hire,  which,  after  being  planted  ten  years,  averaged  shoots  of  3  fi.  yearly. 
The  writer  had  been  induced  to  plant  these  trees  by  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
in  'the  Memmn  of  the  lAterary  Soeiely  of  UfanchrtUr,  voL  v.  Though  diA^- 
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inff  more  from  P.  tremula  than  either  of  the  last  three  sorts  described, 
still  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  variety  of  that  species ; 
though  we  do  not  feel  sufficiently  sure  to  venture  to  indicate  this  even  in 
parentheses.  The  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Societ/s  Ghirden  were,  in  1834, 
from  25  fV.  to  30  ft.  high,  after  being  ten  years  planted.  The  P.  grse^ca 
is  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  poplar  hawk  moth  (Smerinthus  p6puli)y 
the  puss  moth  (Cervra  vf  nula),  and  sometimes  to  that  of  other  less  common 
Phalae^nidae.  (See  Mag,  Nat,  Hist.,  vol.  v.  p.  48.)  Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries.   If.  each ;  and  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc. 

statistics.  In  England,  in  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  16  yeara  planted.  It  U  aS  ft  high  ;  in  Durban, 
at  Southend,  18  yeart  planted,  it  U  S5n.  high  ;  in  Monmouthuiiriu  at  Woodfleld,  10  years  planted, 
it  i«  35  ft  high  ;  in  Rutlandshire,  at  BeWoir  Castle,  18  yeanjplantedL  it  Is  30  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  8  in.,  and  of  the  bead  S4ft. ;  in  SuiRrik,  In  Um  Bury  Botanic  Garden,  18  yean  ^nted. 
it  is  30  It  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  bead  16  ft.:  in  Worocftenhire,  at  Croonie, 
40  years  planted,  it  Is  60  ft.  high.  In  ScoUand,  in  Perthshire,  In  Messrs.  Diekstm  and  TumbulTs 
Nurserv,  Perth,  15  vears  planted,  it  is  fiO  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  near  Dublin,  in  the  Olasoevin  Botanic 
Garden',  90  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Wfirlits.  30  years  old,  it  Is  90  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1ft.  In  Prussia,  at  Berlin,  in  the  Botanic  6arden,10  years  planted,  it 
is  SO  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  4  ft. 

*!t  7.  P.  Ni^GRA  L,    The  hlBn^-harked^  or  common  black.  Poplar. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sa  PI.,  1461 :  PftlL  FL  Rois.,  I.  p.  OGL ;  Wllld.  Arti,  929. :  Spi  PI.,  4w  pi 804. ; 
Spreng.  Syst  Veg.,  8.  p.  S44 ;  Alt  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  S:,5l  pi  39& :  Du  Roi  Hart)k.,  S.  p.  139. ;  RaU 
Svn.,  446.;  Mill.  Diet,  Na  3. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1 19ia ;  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  845. :  Hook.  FL  Scot, 
289. ;  Mackay  Fl.  Hibem.,  pt  l._a  251. 

Synonymes.  P.,  No.  1632.,  HalL  Hist.,  8.  pi  302.;  P.  Uba  Trag.HisL,  lOBa  fig. ;  P.  vimfnea  Du 
Ham.  Arb.;  Aiaeiros,  Greek ;  Kabaki,  Modem  Greek ;  the  oU  £nglish  Poplar,  Snffblk ;  the  WUkm 
Poplar.  Cambrtdgeshire ;  Water  Poplar ;  the  female  of  P.  nigra  Is  called  the  Cbcton  Tree  at 
Bury  St'Edmunds ;  Peuplier  noir,  Peuplier  Hard,  Osier  blane,  F^:;  schwarae  Pappel,  6er. 

The  Sexes.  Both  are  described  In  the  Eng.  Flora.  Numerous  male  plants  of  P.  nigra  grow  on  the 
east  confines  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  beside  the  rirer  Lark,  of  which  that  figured  in  Strutt's  Sjflwa 
{our  fig.  1514.)  is  one.  In  the  male.  Smith  states  that  the  stamens  are  **  eight,  rarely  more  with 
us,  though  Linn«us  and  Leers  describe  16."  A  female  plant  of  P.  nigra  stood,  In  1889,  on  Hardwldke 
Heath,  near  Bury  St  Edmunds,  beside  the  pood;  and  It  is  said  another  female  plant  grows  upon 
the  same  estate. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot,  1 1910. ;  Ger.  Em.,  I486.,  fig. ;  and  othen,  quoted  In  Ei^,  Flora ;  T.  Nets 
ab  Eteiibeck  Gen.  PI.  FL  Germ. }  our  fig.  1513.;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  In  our  last  Volume.. 

Spec.  Char.,  ifc.  Petiole  somewhat  compressed.  Disk  of  leaf  deltoid,  pointed, 
serrated  with  ^landed  teeth,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Catkins  lax, 
cylindrical.  Stigmas  4,  simple,  spreading.  (Smith  and  Sprengel.)  A  tree, 
from  50  ft.  to  80  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  Italy,  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  moist  woods ;  and  found,  also,  in  the  north 
of  Africa ;  flowering  in  Britain  in  March  and  April. 

Varieties. 

It  P.*  91.  2  viridis  Lindl.;  P.  vlridis,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  has  the  leaves 
of  a  brighter  green  than  the  species.  It  was  brought  into  notice 
by  a  nurseryman  of  the  name  of  Nurse,  of  Bealings,  near  Woodbridge, 
in  Suffolk,  about  1816,  or  before.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  one  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  it  is  propagated  in  several  nurseries. 

It  P.  n.  3  aaUcifolia ;  P.  «alicif51ia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  has  lone  narrow 
leaves,  not  unlike  those  of  5a]ix  viminalis.  Introduced  from  the 
Floetbeck  Nursery  in  1834. 

Desenption.  A  tree  of  the  largest  size,  with  an  ample  head,  composed  of  nu- 
merous branches  and  terminal  shoots.  The  bark  is  ash-coloured,  and  becomes 
rough  and  deeply  furrowed  with  ace.  The  roots,  though  they  run  along  the 
snrface,  go  deeper  into  the  soil  than  those  of  either  P.  61ba  or  P.  trtoula, 
and  do  not  produce  suckers,  though  the  contrary  is  affirmed  by  Miller.  The 
branches  are  whitish ;  and  the  branchlets  are  rarely  hairy,  but  are  more  robust 
than  those  of  P.  monilffera,  which  are  glabrous.  The  leaves  are  slightly 
notched  on  their  edges,  of  a  pale  light  green  ;  and  the  petioles  are  vellowisb. 
The  leaves  are  protruded  about  the  middle  of  Mav,  much  later  than  tnose  of  P. 
fastigiiita,  P.  6lba,  or  P.  (a.)  canteens  ;  and,  when  they  are  first  expanded, 
their  colour  appears  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow.  The  catkins  are  shorter 
than  those  of  A  tremula  or  P.  61ba ;  they  appear  before  the  leaves,  in  March 
and  April ;  those  of  the  males  are  of  a  dark  red,  and,  being  produced  in 
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i^ndance,  h»n,  as  before  observed 
(p.  1637.},  &  etriking  effbct.  Jbe  cap- 
■Dles  of  the  female  catkim  are  rouiw ; 
and  the  seeds  which  they  enclose  are 
enveloped  in  a  beautifid  white  cotton. 
The  seeds  ripen  in  May,  and  are  soon 
disseminated  to  a  great  distance  by  the 
winds.  The  tree  is  of  rapid  jgrowth, 
especially  -in  good  soil,  in  mout  situ- 
•tions,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  In 
the  dimate  of  London,  it  attains  the 
heiBht  of  30 ft.  or  40  ft.  in  ten  years; 
•no,  when  planted  for  timber,  arrives 
M  perfection  in  from  forty  to  fifty 

years;  beginning  to  decay  when  about  sixty  or  eighty  vea  

loppiiw ;  and,  when  treated  as  a  pollard,  it  produces  abundance  of  shoots. 
In  mout  soil,  when  cut  down  to  the  ground  annually,  it,  throws  up  numerous 
shoots,  like  wiHows ;  and  in  that  state,  Bosc  observes,  it  has  been  considered 
by  some  as  a  dia^nct  species,  and  the  name  of  P.  vnnfnea  applied  to  it. 

Geography,  Hiilory,  i^c.  P.  nigra  has  nearly  the  same  geographic^  range 
as  P.  fclba;  but  it  is  rather  less  common  in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe  than 
that  tree.  It  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  b^ng  mentioned 
both  by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny.  In  modem  times,  it  was  first  described 
by  Bauhin.  Gerard  mentions  it  as  growing  as  high  as  the  white  poplar, 
"  and  now  and  then  hi^er."  Till  about  the  b^inning  of  the  present  century, 
it  was  the  poplar  most  extennvely  introduced  into  Bntish  plantations;  but  it 
has  since  given  way,  first  to  P.  canadensis,  and,  subsequently,  to  the  black 
Italian  poplar  (P.  monillfera).  In  the  district  of  Waas,  in  Flanders,  the 
whole  of  which  is  distributed  into  small  enclosures,  not  more  than  an 
acre  and  a  half  in  extent,  great  quantities  of  black  and  white  poplars  are 
planted  in  the  hedgerows,  16  ft.  or  18  ft.  asunder.  They  are  not  suffered 
to  grow  to  any  size,  but  are  cut  down  every  twenty  or  twenty-four  years,  and 
replaced  by  young  plants  of  the  same  son.  The  largest  trees  are  always 
cut  down  first,  to  prevent  the  land  from  being  too  much  shaded.  Fifty  trees 
are  allowed  to  an  acre,  end  they  are  generally  sold  for  seven  or  eight  florins  a 
piece,  for  making  sabots,  of  which  they  not  only  send  a  prodigious  quantity 
mto  other  provinces,  but  also  supply  all  Holland,  (yomig'i  Annaii,as  quoted 
in  MaHyn'i  MilL) 

Properliei  and  Utet.  In  a  natural  slate,  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are 
eaten  by  cattle,  and  the  wood  by  beavers.  Artificially,  the  wood  is  applied 
to  all  the  different  purposes  of  that  of  P.  Uba.  Its  most  general  use,-oa 
the  Continent,  is  tor  packing-cases,  more  especially  for  the  transport  of 
bottled  wines.  The  wood  is  yellow,  soft,  and,  being  more  fibrous  than 
that  of  any  other  species  of  [Kiplar,  it  spUts  more  readily  than  the  wood  of 
either  P.  ilba  or  P.  tremula.  It  weighs,  in  a  green  state,  60  lb.  9  oz.  per 
cubic  footi  half-dry,  i^lb.  13  oz.;  and  dry,  g9lb. :  thus  losing  more  than 
one  half  its  weight  by  drying;  and  it  loses,  by  shrinking,  more  than  a  nxth 
of  its  bul||.  ft  is  more  employed  by  joiners  and  cabmet-makers  than 
the  wood  of  P.  tremula,  because  it  is  softer,  and  rather  easier  to  work. 
The  wood  never  splinters,  and  is  incomparable,  nccordins  to  Evelyn,  for 
all  sorts  of  white  wooden  vessels,  as  trays,  bowls,  and  other  turner's  ware. 
It  is  used  for  making  clogs,  and  for  the  soles,  as  well  as  heels,  of  shoes.  It 
is  employed  by  the  cartwright ;  and  Vitruvius  reckons  it  among  the  building 
timbm.  Punted  thick,  and  cut  down  for  rafters,  poles,  and  rails,  few 
trees  make  a  quicker  return.  It  forms  a  very  indifferent  fuel,  being  in 
Uiis  respect  to  the  beedt  as  798  is  to  1540.  The  only  European  tree 
which  is  inferior  to  it  as  a  fUel  is  the  Lombardy  poplar.  The  bark,  m  Russia, 
is  used  for  preparing  morocco  leather ;  and,  when  it  is  pulverised,  it  is  eaten 
by  sheep.     InSritain,  it  is  used,  like  that  of  the  oak,  for  tanning  leather. 
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The  Imrk  of  the  old  trunk,  being  very  thick,  light,  and  corky,  is  eoiployed  by 
fishennen  to  support  their  nets,  and,  it  is  saul,  is  used  as  corks  for  bottles. 
The  buds,  macerated  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  bruised  in  a  mortar, 
and  pressed,  yield  a  fat  substance,  which  bums  like  wax,  and  exhales  a  fine 
odour.  The  balsamic  sap  with  which  the  buds  are  covered  forms  the  basts  of 
what  Gerard  calls  that "  profitable  ointment,  unguentuim  popuieum^vfhkh  b  used 
as  a  soothing  remedy  against  nervous  diseiwes  and  hemeroides.**  The  young 
shoots,  especially  when  the  plants  are  kept  low,  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  those  of  the  willow,  in  basket-making.  When  the  tree  b  pollarded,  and 
lopped  every  three  or  four  years,  it  produces  a  great  quantity  of  fuel,  which 
can  be  used  green.  The  shoots,  widi  the  leaves  on,  are  formed  into  brooms. 
The  cottony  substance,  or  flock,  which  surrounds  the  seeds,  has  been  used, 
in  Germany  and  in  France,  as  ^radding ;  and  it  has  also  been  manufactured 
into  cloth,  hats,  and  paper;  but  the  expense  of  coUectiiu;  it,  and  the  want 
of  lencth  and  elasticity  m  the  fibre,  occasioned  the  manumcture  to  be  given 
up.  In  Kamtschatka,  and  in  Norway,  the  inhabitants  are  sometimes  under 
the  necessity  of  drying  the  inner  bark,  and  grinding  it,  in  order  to  mix  it 
with  their  oatmeaL  (See  Ijamg*t  NarwtnfJ)  The  flowers  are  much  sought 
after  by  bees.  In  landscape-gardening,  the  tree  is  valuable  for  particiuar 
purposes,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the  great  bulk  of  its  head, 
and  the  striking  effect  of  its  dark  red  flowers  in  early  spring ;  but  it  is  unfit 
for  grounds  which  are  not  of  considerable  extent,  unless  when  treated  as  a 
poUsra  or  dwarf. 

Poetical  and  nn^thoiogical  AUudont,  According  to  Ovid,  when  Phaethoa 
borrowed  the  chariot  and  horses  of  the  sun,  and  by  his  heedless  driving  set 
half  the  world  on  fire,  he  was  hurled  from  the  chariot  by  Jupiter  into  the  Po, 
where  he  was  drowned ;  and  his  sisters,  the  Heliades,  wandering  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  were  changed  into  trees ;  but,  whether  these  trees  were  poplara 
or  alders,  the  poets  do  not  seem  to  be  agreed.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
poplar  consists  in  there  being  abundance  of  black  poplars  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po;  in  the  poplar,  in  common  with  many  other  aauatic  trees,  beiqg 
so  surcharged  with  moisture  as  to  have  it  exude  througn  the  pores  of  the 
leaves,  which  may  thus  hterally  be  said  to  weep;  and  in  there  being  no 
tree  on  which  the  sun  shines  more  brightly  than  on  the  black  poplar,  thus 
still  showing  gleams  of  parental  affection  to  the  only  memorial  left  of  the 
unhappy  son  whom  his  fondness  had  contributed  to  destroy. 

"  And  eke  those  trees.  In  whose  tnnsfonned  hue. 
The  Sun's  sad  diiugtiten  wailed  the  rash  decay 
Of  Pbaethoo,  whose  Itmbs  with  lightnings  rent, 
Thej  gathering  up,  with  sweet  tears  did  lament**  Spssmb. 

The  quivering  of  the  leaves  of  the  black  poplar,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  sun  dances  on  their  smooth  surfaces,  have  made  them  afford  to  the 
poets  joyous  images,  of  activity  and  beauty.  Homer,  speaking  of  Penelope's 
nandmaids,  says :  — 

**  Some  ply  the  loom ;  their  busy  fingers  move 

•  Like  po^r  teaTCt  when  lephyr  fans  the  grove.**     P0PB*a  <Mg$9ept  book  tU. 

And  a  Spanish  poet  compares  the  tree  to  his  lady*s  hair :  —        a 

**  Each  wind  that  breathes,  gallantly  here  and  there 
Waves  the  fine  gokl  of  her  dlsordei*d  hair. 
As  a  green  poplar  leaf  in  wanton  play 
Dances  for  joy  at  rosy  break  of  day.**  Wimif*a  GmntUum^ 

Soilf  Situation^  Sfc.  For  the  tree  to  attain  a  large  size,  the  soil  ought  to^  be 
good,  though  it  need  not  be  deep ;  more  especially  if  it  be  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  water.  In  such  situations,  the  black  poplar  forms  a  very  profitable 
pollard  tree;  and  it  is  oflen  so  planted  and  treated  in  France  and  Italy,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  props  for  vines.  It  is  readily  propi^ated  by  cuttings 
or  truncheons. 
.  JtuecU^  Diseases^  jr.    The  black  poplar  is  famous  among  naturalists  for 
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producing  a  sort  of  galls,  or  protuberaDcea,  of  various  shapei  and  tur-m,  on 
Its  leaves  and  hnmches,  whicb  have  been  usually  mutaken  for  the  lodgments 
of  norma  hatched  from  the  ef^  o(  bq  ichneumon  fly ;  but  they  are,  in  reality, 
produced  from  the  operations  of  a  viviparous  species  of  A^phi£(A,  p6puU),  for 
the  brintting  up  of  its  oKpring.  These  galls  are  of  the  bladder  kind,  bwg 
usually  skinned  over,  and  more  or  leas  hollow  within,  not  woody,  as  those 
of  the  oak,&c.  They  proceed  from  different  parts  of  the  plant,  some  from 
the  petioles  of  the  leaves,  and  many  from  the  yoiuig  shoots  :  they  are  very 
various  in  figure,  some  being  roundish,  others  oblong,  others  crooked  and 
contorted  in  various  directions,  end  some  of  them  are  m  the  figure  of  horns, 
liketfaoacof/^tacia  I^reblnthuB  (p.  547,),  and  of  the  same  origin.  (Heet'i 
Cyciopicdia.)  Uredo  ^piilina  Pen.,  a  kind  of  bypodermous  fiir^s,  has  been 
found  on  the  leaves  of  this  species. 
gtaUiHa^-aeanM  Trra.  E>cl;n  mntkint  Mue  MMrir  sod  MnlRht  bUck  poplin  in  Cbablic. 

fbtj Vt^."  At  Alio*  Kdiue, In  ClKkmaniHiuhln.  *  In*,  tot vRn  3 It.,  ind  t  ft  fnm Uic inund. 
tfR(dl3ft.iirl4ft,i  indiiaoulbllcM.  InFlfc.ou  ibnil  twnil;  thiti  oM,  In  1S19.  inwiirHl  7  ft. 

cmnf^fme*  ttfilL  fton  Uienoond.  It  had  an  unptehcad;  uaA.  Iboufh  thv  trunk  wu  uk«r«t«d 
Id  Hnrml  placn.  It  appeared  u  \t  It  would  \\w  inr  atnj  yf*n.  ttaouRli  It  ni  tli«  of  grht  aft 
Tha  •nac  tree,  iDHiund  In  lB3S,bj  I.  W.  DUlw^,  Oq.,  aicanM  tgit  In  diamfemee,  at  *ft. 

»da>.  at  Ham  Hook,  Eihii,  It  It  1*  It.  blfh, 
■  lh>jn>and>gf  LambMhPalan.bMwHiiTait. 

of  Wl(til,™  WlUln^i  ^mrrr"  N«"port,  10 
Kj,  In  Saundsn-t  NuntfT,  10  jtaxi  pUnltd, 
hatorthehndlSfl.  InWtlHhln.atWanlinr 

Pwiult 


Munieb.ln  Ihc  Eng11ihOird«i,KlT«ni>ld,llti 
hndUft.  InSvnlcn.at  LundilnOiBBiiUidcOii 


McAx.    The  Canadian  Poplar. 

»f\..i.V.VJ. 

^■1  Fl.  Amtr.  Stat.,  i-f.  fil9.,  Sp 

Hart.  Par.,  Son.  Oait,  ftc. 

tAnri.,  edit.  Vatt,  lou  XL  p.  MT 

1  the  nulE  IWini  I  B»e  mjt  that 

£r^»iii«~llliib.  AitL,  S 1. 11.  i  Hoitb  Amtr.  S;L.  2.  t.  95.  j  an 

r!^r.  Char.,  ^.     Young  branch  angled.     Petiole  ci     , 

roundish  ovate,  deltoid,  acuminate,  subcordate  at  the  base,  where  there  are 
glands,' serrated  with  unequal  teeth,  Blabrous.  (Purri.^  The  branches  are 
angulu",  and  the  ancles  form  whitish  Unes,  which  persist  even  in  the  adult 
age  of  the  tree.  The  trunk  is  furrowed,  even  in  old  age;  leas  so  than  that 
of  P.  anguUta.  more  «o  than  that  of  F.  monilf  fera.  The  youne  buds  'are 
fumnty.  The  catkins  of  the  female  are  from  6  in.  to  Sin.  long.  (M.de  Fow 
caahi  and  Mickx.  in  N.  Amer.  Sgl.)     It  is  foufid  wild  in  North  America,  in 
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•high  rocky  places  between  Canada  and  Virginia,  and 
about  the  western  lakes ;  where  it  forms  a  tree  from 
70  ft.  to  80  ft.  high.  (^Purth,)  When  introduced  is 
uncertain ;  the  P,  Ifevigkta  of  Alton,  which  is  often 
confounded  with  this  plant,  and  of  which  there  are 

Plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  and  in 
iOddiges's  arboretum,  beine  a  variety  of  P.  tr^mula.  ^^-.s^' 
It  flowers  in  March  and  April.  According  to  Micbaux,  wl^ry 
the  trunk  of  the  Canadian  poplar  is  furrowed,  even  \^/ 
in  its  old  age,  as  well  as  on  its  young  branches.  It  is  ^<-n 
remarkably  hardy,  growing  in  the  Atlantic  states,  on 
the  river  Missouri,  1500  miles  from  its  confluence  ^^ 

with  the  Mississippi ;  while  the  Carolina  poplar  (P.  rt      1515 

angul^ta),  whifch  is  often  confounded  with  it,  is  not 
found  above  100  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers;  and  ita 
annual  shoots  are  frozen,  both  there  and  in  Europe,  by  a  degree  of  cold 
that  does  not  appear  to  have  the  least  effect  on  those  of  P.  canadensis. 
In  Britain,  the  Canadian  poplar  used  to  be*  very  commonly  propagated  in 
nurseries,  and  extensively  introduced  into  plantations ;  but,  within  the  last 
30  years,  the  black  Italian  poplar  (P.  monilffera)  has  been  substituted  for  it. 
Bosc  says  that  the  Canadian  poplar  approaches  nearer  to  P.  nigra  than 
any  other  species,  and  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  poplars  for  planting,  where 
the  production  of  timber,  with  a  view  to  profit,  is  the  object.  This  cor- 
responds perfectly  with  the  character  of  P.  monilifera  m  this  4COuntry, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  an  improved  variety  of  P.  canadensis.  Tbi 
natural  uses  of  the  tree  are  the  same  as  those  of  P.  nigra ;  the  young  shoots 
being  given  to  horses,  as  their  food,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri ;  and  the 
branches  being  eaten  by  beavers.  The  Canadian  poplar  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  about  18  in.  long,  put  in  durine  autumn.  **  It  is 
remarkable,"  Bosc  observes,  **  that  the  first  shoots  produced  from  these 
cuttings  are  always  curved  at  the  lower  extremity ;  though  in  a  few  years 
this  curvatiure  entirely  disappears.  The  same  thing,"  he  says,  **  takes  place 
with  the  cuttings  of  P.  moniHfera."  The  fine  poplar  avenues  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  ganlens  of  Versailles  are  formed  or  this  ^>ecies. 

StatitticM.  In  England,  in  Uie  environs  of  London,  at  Mount  Orore,  Hamntead,  14  years  planted, 
'it  is  SO  ft.  high:  in  Surrey,  at  Walton  upon  Thames,  48  years  planted,  it  ts  110  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  ft.  8in^  and  of  the  head  GO  ft. ;  in  Worcestershire,  at  Hadxor  House,  88  years  planted. 
It  is  65  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  near  Edinburgh,  at  Gogar  House,  it  is  100  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  8  ft.  5  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  In  Ireland,  near  Dublin,  in  the  Culleniwood  Nursenr, 
10  years  planted,  it  is  50  ft.  high  ;  in  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  30  years  planted,  it  is  70  ft. 
hign.  In  Belgium,  at  Ghent,  in  the  BoUnic  Garden,  It  is  100  ft.  high.  In  &xony,Bt  WOrltts, 
eo  yean  old.  It  is  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  l^ft.  in  diameter.  In  Bavaria,  in  the  Bounic  Gardes, 
Munich,  81  yean  old,  it  is  00  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  in  diameter.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna^ 
In  .the  Onivenity  BoUnic  Garden,  60  yean  old,  it  is  48  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  t|:unk 
17  in.,  and  of  the  head  84  ft  ;  in  Rosenthal's  Nursery,  90  yean  planted,  it  is  53  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  1|  ft.,  and  of  the  head  88  ft. ;  at  Brllck  on  the  Leytha,  40  yean  old.  It  is  70ft.hifh,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft. 

Commo'cial  StatuHct,  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5s.  per 
hundred ;  or  single  plants,  of  some  height,  It,  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1^  franc 
each ;  at  New  York,  23  cents. 

S  9.  P.  (n.)  jtbtulipo^lia  Purth,    The  Birch-leaved  Poplar. 

IdaU^katkm.    Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  8.  p.  619l  ;  Sprcng.  Syst  Veg.,  8L  n.  «fk 

Svnoiwmea.    P.  nigra  Miek».  FL  Amer.  Bor.y  8.  pi  844. ;  P.  huds6nica  Afidkr.  Ath.^  3.  p.  893.  1 10^ 

f.  \.,Sortk  Amer.  Syt,,  8.  a  83a  ;  P.  hudsoottna  Awe.  and  LodtL  Ort.,  cdL  1836;  American  blaek 

Poplar,  Amer. ;  Peui^ier  de  la  Baif  d*  Hudson,  Fr. 
T%e  SeJtei.    It  is  unc«tain  whether  it  is  the  male  or  female  plant  that  Is  in  European  oollectloni. 
Engrmtingf,    Michz.  Aftx,  &  t  la  f.  1. ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  8jL,  8.  t  96.  C  1. ;  vod  our^.  151& 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c.  Young  branches  yellow.  Branchlets  hairy  when  young.  Pe> 
tioles  yellow,  and  also  hairy  when  youn(^.  Disk  of  leaf  rhomboid,  but  much 
acuminated ;  toothed  in  every  part  of  the  edge ;  hairy  on  the  under  sur- 
face when  young,  but  afterwards  glabrous.   (Pursh.)     The  catkins  are 

*  4  in.  to  5  in*  long,  and  destitute  of  the  hairs  which  surround  those  of  several 
4>ther  species.  {Michx.  jun.)    A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  30 ft.  or 
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by  Hi 

above 


40ft.,  with  a  truDk  18  ip.  or  15  id.  in  dimneter;  round 
J  MJchaux  on  the  bsnks  of  the  river  Hudson,  b  little 
!  Albany;  and  by  Punh  about  Lake  Ontario. 
Judging  from  the  plants  in  the  collection  of  MesuD. 
Loddiges,  and  Michaux's  figure,  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  of  its  being,  like  P.  canadensis,  merdy  a  variety 
of  P.  nigra.  It  is,  however,  tolerably  distinct;  and,  bring 
a  small,  neat,  deep^greenJeaved  tree,  well  deserves  a 
place  in  collections. 

SlaUitlct    In  EngUnd,  tn  DcroDiIiln.  it  KidiMtli  Cotun,  IS  nm 
iiUntrd,  [[USOft.  high,  the  dlunMiT  Drihe  Inink  I«liL,  Bad  cfthf  held 

llA-i  (nBucklnihuDitiln,  Bt  TnDp(«HoiiK,W*nn[iliiiInl,  Lt  IiGOn. 
Alfb.  thecUamMnnrthetninkin.,  itid  or  the  head  soft.  Prl«  of  pluu 

1   10.  p.  uoNiLt'PERA    All.      The  Necklace-bearing,  or  black   Italian, 
Poplar. 

I  Aib.,a3£.,  ap.Pi.,ip,aos.i  FunhFi.. 

•n,  OIL  PTUpUer,  p 
;  PeupJIei  Sutue,  P. 


__...     _   .  ..mele  U  Hguredind  de«ribedl>T  Wntioo 

fMt.L  1(ia.).<'hD  hufltundHineiiutiof  Che  mUaaweiiaUieuiupkiue.    Bsic 

.  _...„_. 'mchx.  Artu.  t  mf.  Z*K.  AmiT^Sff.  i.'l!9&  tZ;  W.u.  Dend.  BriL,  1. 1  lOS.  j 
'Ourj^.  1S17. ;  iDd  Ihaplaliiaftbli  UMlndiululVcdumi. 

^aec.  Char.,  i^c.  Shoot  more  or  less  angular.  Branch  round.  Petiole 
slender,  compressed  in  the  upper  part ;  in  some  leaves,  shorter  than  the 
&ak,  in  others  longer.  Disk  deltoid,  glanded  at  the  base,  which  is  sub- 
cordate  in  some  leaves,  and  very  obtusely  wedge-shaped  in  others;  tip 
acute;  edge  serrated  all  round,  except  in  the  central  part  of  the  base,  and 
Bt  the  acute  tip,  the  teeth  have  incurved  points;  fglabrous,  except  in  the 
edge,  which,  at  least  when  the  leaf  is  growing,  is  eiliate;  edge  ultimately, 
and  perhaps  early,  gristly.  Male  flowers  about  30.  in  a  catkin,  upon  pe- 
dicels. Bractea  gbUirous.  Stamens  16,  a  little  Icrnger  than  the  corolla. 
Female  flowers  about  40  in  a  catkin.  Stigmas  4,  dilated,  jagged.  (Pur/A, 
WaU.,  Mickx.,  Spmg.,  and  ohs.)  It  is  rather  doubtful  to  what  country 
this  poplar  is  indigenous :  Canada  is  given  as  its  native  country  in  the 
Horltu  Keuienn* :  but,  in  the  NouwauOu  Hamel,  it  is  stated  to  be  a  native 
of  Virginia,  Hichaui,  jun,,  states  that  neither  he  nor  his  father  ever  found 
it  wild  in  America ;  and  Pursh  adds  that  he  has  only  seen  it  in  that 
country  in  gardens.  According  to  the  Horbu  Kcwenui,  it  was  introduced 
into  Britain  by  Dr.  John  Hope,  in  177B.  It  is  a  tree,  according  to  Pursb, 
from  60  h.  to  TO  ft.  high  In  America ;  but  in  Britain  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  too  ft.  or  190  h.,  or  upwards ;  flowering  in  March,  and  ripening  its  seeds 
about  the  middle  of  Hay. 
Varietm. 

t  P.  m.  2  Lmdleykna  Booth  j  the  new  waved-leaved  Poplar,  Hort. ;  has 
rather  lai^r  leaves  than  the  species,  and  they  are  somewhat  more 
undulated.    The  plant  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Oar- 
den  is  13  ft.  hi^h. 
1  P.  m.  S/oliii  oanegatU  Hort.  —  The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  is  between  30ft.  and  40ft.  high;  but  its  vari^atiou  is  by 
DO  means  conspicuous,  except  in  early  spring. 
Zie$er^ioit,  ^c.    P.  monilf  fera  is  the  most  rapid-growing  of  all  the  poplars ; 
and  its  timber  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  quality  to  that  of  any  other  species. 
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It  comes  iDta  leaf,  in  the  climMe  of  LoadoD, 
ID  the  last  week  of  April,  or  m  the  b^inning 
of  May ;  about  which  time  the  male  catldna 
have  chiefly  dropped  off.  The  cotton;  aeed 
ia  ripe  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  i*  bo 
abuodant,  even  in  young  trees,  ax  to  cover  the 
ground  under  them  like  a  fall  of  mow.  When 
young,  the  tree  shoots  up  with  a  stroog  erect 
atein,  which  is  much  leaa  liable  to  put  out 
timber-like  branches  than  any  other  poplar 
whatever,  except  P.  faitigiata  and  P.  balsa- 
mffera.  The  ruteof^wth,  in  the  climate  of 
London,  on  good  aoil,  is  between  30  f^  and 
40  ft.  in  7  years ;  and  even  in  Scotland  it  haa 
attained  thehei^tof  TOft.in  16yean.   There 

Spears  to  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  a  native 
America ;  but,  as  Purah  has  only  seen  it  in 
gardens  there,  and  neither  Michaux  nor  his 

father  hod  ever  seen  it  there  at  all,  we  think  it  probablv  only  a  cultivated 
variety  of  P.  canadensis ;  which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  comes  so  near  the 
P.  nigra  of  Sritain,  as  to  induce  us  to  think  that  thej  are  not  Epecifically  dif- 
ferent, i'.moniltferawas  introduced  into  England  in  1778, from  Canada;  buti 
■A  it  is  figured  in  Abbott  and  Smith' i  i^otural  Hiiloiy  o/Geor/pa,  vol.  ii.  t.7Iq 
It  appears  to  be  also  a  native  of  that  country.  Aiter  its  first  introdudioD,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  cultivated  for  tome  years,  when  it  wH 
brought  into  notice  by  Messrs.  Archibald  Dickson  and  Co.,  of  Haaendeanbim 
Ifursery,under  the  name  ofthe  black  Italian  poplar.  Its  history  under  this  name 
is  thus  given  in  Pontey's  Profitable  Planter :  —  Meura.  Dickson  obtained  tlw 
plant  from  a  gentleman  in  their  neighbourhood,  who  had  received  it  from  his 
SOD,  then  residing  in  North  America.  Mr.  Archibald  Dickson  then  travelled 
for  the  finn  through  most  of  the  northern  districts  of  En^and ;  and,  baviog 
a  high  opinion  of  this  poplar,  of  which  he  had  been  the  Grat  to  procure  a 
atocK  of  plants,  he  recommended  it  every  where.  The  name  of  the  blade 
Italian  poplar  he  accounted  for  to  Mr.  Pontey,  by  saying  that  he  had  learned 
that  this  sort  of  poplar  was  common  in  Italy,  aa  well  as  in  America.  Hr. 
Pontey  adds,  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Dickson's  statement :  "  As  I  can  now 
recollect  his  having  so  recommended  the  article,  and  also  having  bought  our 
first  stock  from  him,  in  or  about  the  year  1787,  I  have,  therefore,  good  reason 
to  suppose  his  account  js  in  every  respect  accurate :  indeed,  it  stands  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  age  of  the  trees  Ibund  on  the  southern  verge,  and  witlua  nn 
route,  as  tbey  are  much  older  than  those  to  the  south  of  it;  and,  therefore,  I 
think  Messrs.  Dickson  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  first  recommended  aiid 
disseminated  a  tree,  the  rapid  growth  of  which,  in  addition  to  its  bong  highly 
omamental,  will  prove  of  eaaentiBl  bmefit  to  the  country."  {Pontejf'i  Pref, 
Planter,  p.  818.)  This  was  written  in  1813,  when  Mr'  Pontoy  publiabed 
the  first  editum  of  his  book ;  and  the  black  Italian  poplar  has,  since  that 
period,  been  Iw  more  extensively  planted  in  Britain  tlun  any  other  ^ledes 
or  variety  of  the  genus.  Notwithstanding  this  evidence  in  favour  of  ita  being 
a  native  of  North  America,  we  think  (as  we  believe  all  the  white-barked  pop. 
lars,  such  as/*,  nigra, i*.  canadensis,  P.  AetulEfSlia.P.fanigiita,  and  P.  angii- 
Uta,  to  be  dilfoent  forms  of  one  species)  that  P.  monilil'era  may  have  been 
ori^nated  in  Italy  or  Switzerland,  and  carried  out  to  North  America ;  and,  if 
so,  this  will  readily  account  for  the  English  name  of  black  Italian,  dte 
American  name,  mentioned  b^  Michaux  and  Browne,  of  Swiss  poplar,  and  the 
French  name  of  Peuptier  Suisse.  We  have  heard  of  a  plant  of  P.  fkstigiAla, 
which  appears  to  be  throwing  out  a  side  branch  of  P.  monilffers;  but  we  are 
not  authorised  et  present  to  state  any  particulars  respecting  it  The  female 
catkins  of  the  two  kinds  appear  so  mud)  alike,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  our 
nnida  of  tfacor  identity  as  qvedea. 
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PTopejUtt  and  Uia,  Soil,  Propaga&m,  it>'-  I^b  wood  may  be  ^plied  to 
the  tame  purposes  aa  that  of  the  species  previously  de»cribe<i;  but,  beiii{|  of 
larger  dimenaioiu,  it  oav  be  conudered  as  better  fitted  for  being  used  in  build- 
ings. Pontey  observes  tbat  the  tree  is  Dot  only  an  astonishingly  quick  grower, 
but  that  its  stem  is  remarkably  atraigiit ;  and  that,  with  very  trinbg  attention 
to  side  pruning,  it  ine]|  be  kept  clear  of  branches  to  any  required  heifbt.  For 
these  reasons,  he  considers  it  the  most  profitable  of  all  trees  to  plant  in  masses 
m  »  fertile  soil,  rather  moist.  Sir  J.  B.  Smith  describes  the  tree  as  very 
hardy  in  Biitaio,  and  valuable  for  planting  in  exposed  situations,  or  on  poor 
sandy  soil ;  but  he  adds  that  the  female  tree  is  objectionable,  the  down  of 
the  seeds  bedng  a  great  nuisance,  particularly  near  houses ;  as  it  sdcks  to 
clothes  and  fimiiture  in  a  most  troublesome  manner.  Hence,  the  male 
trees  should  be  selected,  not  only  for  planting  near  a  house,  but  wherever 
oraament  is  the  main  abject ;  as  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  red,  and 
produced  in  great  abundance,  are  as  ornamental  as  those  of  P.  nigra;  while 
the  female  flowers  of  both  species  are  comparatively  inconspicuous,  and  the 
seeds  alike  cottony  and  troublesome.  Were  every  cottager  to  grow  his  own 
fiiel,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  tree  that  would  succeed  so  well  for  tbat  purpose, 
on  a  small  spot  of  ground,  as  P.  monillfera.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ti. 
p.  146.)  Cuttings  of  the  black  Italian  poplar  root  more  fl'eely  uian  those 
of  the  Canadian  poplar;  and  this,  indeed,  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  important  differences  between  the  two  trees.  The  catetpillara 
of  one  of  the  bombycideous  moths,  belonpns  to  the  genus  Ceriira,  and  re- 
mrded  (correctly?)  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  as  identical  with  the  English  C. 
nircula,  the  kitten  moth,  (Abb.  and  Smith,  Int.  of  Georgia,  t.  Tl.,  and  our 
fig.  151B.)  feed  on  this  poplar,  both  b  America  and  Europe.      The  cater- 


ipr-/  \  ^y^^- 


pillar  (a]^  which  is  green  and  brawn,  when  disturbed,  shoots  out  of  the  end  of 
Its  fbrked  tail  two  soft  orange-coloured  threads.  Earlj  in  August,  having 
become  much  larger  (i),  it  sheds  its  skin,  and  turns  green  striped  vrith  white. 
In  a  few  days,  it  encloses  itself  in  a  case  made  of  chips  of  the  wood  (c), 
which  it  attaches  to  a  branch,  and  which  looks  somewhat  like  a  slug,  out  of 
which  the  moth  {d)  makes  its  escape  at  one  end. 
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of  the  trunk  3. ft,  and  of  the  head  57  ft ;  in  Monmouthshire,  at  Dowlaii  Houm,  10  yean  planted, 
it  is  soft  high ;  in  Worcestenhire,  at  Crootne,  95  yean jilanted,  ii  90ft  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunlc  90  in.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft  In  Scotland,  in  the  Experimental  Garden.  Inverlelth,  9  yean 
planted,  it  is  23  ft  high ;  in  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hirsel,  13  yean  planted,  it  is  44  ft  high ;  in  Lanark, 
shire,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  16  yean  planted,  it  Is  6X)  ft  high  }  in  Roxbuxgfashire, 
near  Hawick,  one  tree,  SS  yean  planted,  has  a  dear  trunk  of  55  ft,  which  girts  6  ft  8  ia,  uxl  con- 
tains  130  ft  of  timber :  another  tree,  63  yean  planted,  has  a  clear  trunk  of  55  ft,  with  a  main 
girt  of  6ft  11  in.,  and  contains  164ft  of  timber;  in  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  15  yean 
planted,  it  is  36  ft  high  ;  in  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  12  yean 

f>lanted,  it  is  40  ft  high ;  in  Perthshire,  in  Dickson  and  Tumbull's  Nursery,  65  yean  planted, 
t  is  73  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sift,  and  of  the  head  42 ft  In  Ireland,  in  the  Ofasnevin 
BotanicGarden,  5yeanplanied,  itisieft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  Bosenthal'k  Nunery, 
16  yean  old.  it  is  33  ft  nigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  27  (t  In  Bavatia, 
at  Munich,  in  the  English  Garden,  90  yean  planted,  it  is  50  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
80  tn.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft 

I  11.  P.  FASTiGiA^TA.     The  fastigiate,  or  Lombard^,  Poplar. 

JdaUMeation.    Des£  Hist  Artx,  1 8.  p.  465. 

Sunonvmes.  P.  dilatilta  AU.  Hart.  Kew.,  ed.  I.,  &  p.  406.,  ed.  2.,  5.  p.  306.,  WiUd.  Arh.,  S99..  Sp. 
PL,  4.  p.  804.,  Spreng.  S^.  Veg.,  8.  p.  !^44.  j  P.  nigra  it&lica  Du  Boi  BaHtk,,  S.  pk  141. ;  P.  UAttca 
Manch  Weis$e*tt.^  /9. }  P.  itAJlca  dilatftta  Willd.  \  i>.  pyramidkta  Hint. ;  P.  pann6naca  Jacq. ; 
P.  itilica  var.  carolin^nsis  Burgtdorf;  Cypress  Poplar,  tSirin  Poplar, Po Poplar;  PeupHcr  d*Itane, 


_      -  .  ^H  .      .  .     .  ... 

Peuplier  pyramidal,  Fr. ;  lymibardisclie  Pappei,  Italianische  Papbet  Get. ;  Pioppo  Cypresao,  UaL 

TU  Seget.   Plants  of  the  male  are  plentiAil  in  England.    The  female  is  known  to  be  extant  in  Loou 

bardy,  whence  we  ha^e  received  dried  q)ecimens  and  seeds  in  November,  I836i  (See  Gttrd.  Mag., 


▼ol.  xiL)  M.  C.  A.  Fischer,  inspector  of  the  University  Botanic  Garden,  0<Xtingea,  found,  m 
1887a  a  single  plant  of  the  female,  after  having  many  yean  before  sought  fniitlesslv  fbr  it,  among 
many  thousands  of  plants  around  Gottlngen.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  vi.  p.  419,  4S0.} 
Bngra9k*gi.  JaUme  St  Hilaire :  our  JIgt,  1512),  1590. ;  and  the  plates  in  our  last  Volume.  In 
fig.  1580.,  a  represents  the  female  catkins  with  the  bIos«oms  exiianded ;  6,  the  female  catkins  with 
seeds  ripe ;  c,  a  portion  of  the  female  catkin  of  the  natural  sise  j  d,  a  single  flower  of  the  natural 
aiae ;  and  e,  a  single  flower  magnified. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c,  A  very  distinct  kind,  having  the  form  of  the  cypress  tree, 
•  from  its  branches  beinff  gathered  together  about  the  stem.  (H^i/M.)  Petiole 
compressed.  Disk  ofleaf  deltoid,  wider  than  long,  crenulated  in  the  whole 
of  the  edge,  even  the  base;  glabrous  upon  both  surfiaces.  {Ait.  Hort,  KevK, 
and  Spreng,)  Leaves  in  the  bud  involutely  folded.  A  tree,  growing  to 
the  height  of  from  100  ft.  to  1 20  ft.,  and  sometimes  to  150  ft.  Introduced 
from  Italy  into  Britain  about  1758,  and  flowering  in  March  and  ApriL 
(AU.  Hort.  Kew.) 

DeMriptiofif  (J-c.  The  Lombardy  poplar  is  readily  distinguished  from  all 
other  trees  of  this  genus  by  its  tali  narrow  form,  and  by  the  total  absence  of 
horizontal  branches.  The  trunk  is  twisted,  and  deeply  furrowed;  and  the 
wood,  which  is  small  in  quantity  in  proportion  to  tne  ^    j^ig 

height  of  the  tree,  is  of  little  worth  or  duration,  being 
seldom  of  such  dimensions  as  to  admit  of  its  being  sawn 
up  into  boards  of  a  useful  width.  The  leaves  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  P.  nigra,  and  the  female  catkins  to 
those  of  P.  monilifera ;  the  male  catkins  resemble  those 
of  P.  nigra,  and  have  red  anthers,  but  are  considerably 
more  slender.  One  difference  between  P.  fastigiata  and 
P.  nigra  is,  that  the. former  produces  suckers,  thou^  not 
in  any  great  abundance;  while  the  latter  rarely  produces 
any.  P.  fastigiata,  also,  in  the  climate  of  London^  pro- 
trudes its  leaves  eight  or  ten  days  sooner  than  P.  nigra. 
The  male  catkins  of  P.  fastigiAta,  wetted  and  laid  upon 
paper,  stain  it  of  a  deep  green.  The  rate  of  growth  of 
P.  fastigiata,  when  planted  in  a  loamy  soil,  near  water, 
is  very  rapid.  In  toe  village  of  Great  Tew,  in  Oxford- 
shire, a  tree,  planted  by  a  man  who,  in  1835,  was  still 
living  in  a  cottage  near  it,  was  125  ft.  high,  having  been 
planted  abont  50  years.  The  Lombardy  poplar  is  but  of 
short  duration ;  for,  though  a  tree  from  one  of  the  original 
cuttings  brought  home  by  Lord  Rochford  .still  exists  in  a  vigorous  stale  at 
Purser's  Cross,  yet  the  trees  at  Blenheim,  and  other  places,  planted  about 
the  same  time,  or  a  few  years  afterwards,  are  in  a  state  of  decay. 

Geographv,  History,  q^c.  The  Lombardy  poplar  is  considered,  by  Signor 
Manetti  ancT  others,  as  wild  in  Italy,  particularly  in  Lombardy,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po;  because  it  has  been  observed  that,  when  that  river  overflows  its 
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banki,  and  cairiea  off  part  of  the  turface  loil,  bo  aa  to  expose  that  which  baa 
Un  covered  for  many  years,"  agreat  quantity  c^black  poplarsalways  Bpring 
.  up ;  and  among  them  are  maiiy  of  the  cypress,  or  Lombardy,  poplars."  (Gqrd. 
Mag.,  Tol.  xii.  p.  569.)  Signor  Hanetti,  from  whom  we  quote,  adds:  "  Theae 
■eeiu  have  lain  buried  in  the  ioilfor  many  years,  and  were,  no  doubt,  produced 
by  the  forests  which  once  covered  the  banks  of  the  Po,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  to  be  found  in  many  places."  (lUd.)  To  us  it  appears  not  impro- 
bable^ that  the  plants  alluded  to  may  have  sprung  up  from  seeds  distributed 
bjr  the  wiuds  the  same  season,  as  the  fresh  soil  would  form  a  very  favourable 
luduafor  their  reception.  The  Lombardy, or  cypress,  poplar  is  said  to  be  alaos 
native  of  Persia  and  the  Himalayaa,  and  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Avicenoa. 
Holier  found  it  abundant  in  Persia ;  of  which  country  Bosc  and  some  other 
botanists  consider  it  a  native,  and  thence  to  have  been  btroduced.into  Italy. 
The  first  avenue  of  Lombardy  poplara  planted  there,  fiosc  observe^  was 
between  SClan  and  Pavia;  and  the  date  of  this  avenue  could,  doubtleai,  be 
obtained  from  the  municipal  documents  of  ^ther  or  both  of  these  cities.  It 
is  ringular,  that  the  Lgmbardy  poplar  was  not  introduced  into  Tuscany  till 
1B05;  a  circumstance  which  appetn  to  us  strongly  in  fiivour  of  the  sup- 
positioD  of  its  not  bdng  indigenous  to  Lombardy,  or  any  part  of  Italy. 
So  remarkable  a  tree  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  oi  the  Roman  ^ri- 
cultural  writers ;  and  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  recorded  bj  Pliny,  if  it 
had  been  known  in  Europe  in  his  day.      Into  France  it  wcis  introduced  in 
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1749;  and,  judging  from  the  trees  between  Carlsnihe  and  Durlach,  it  must 
have  found  its  way  about  the  same  time  into  Germany.  The  first  trees  im- 
ported into  France  were  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  of  Montargis ; 
and  the  first  avenue  formed  in  Germany  was  that  between  Carlsruhe  and  Dur- 
lachy  described  in  p.  147.    Extensive  avenues  of  this  tree  have  since  been 

Elanted  in  France,  belgium,  and  Germany.  Ever^  traveller  in  Prussia  must 
ave  observed  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berhn.  According  to  the  Hot^tus 
Kewemit,  it  was  introduced  into  England  about  1758,  by  the  Earl  of  Roch- 
ford,  from  Turin,  where  he  was  amba^ador ;  and  he  phmted  it  at  St.  Osyth's, 
in  Essex,  in  which  county  this  poplar  is  said  still  to  go  by  his  name.  Dr. 
Walker  states  that  cuttings  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  were  first  brought  to 
London  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  the  vear  1763;  and,  according  to  others, 
the  plant  was  first  imported  as  part  of  the  package  of  some  statuary,  sent  to 
Whitton,  for  the  Duke  of  Argvll,  who  b^gan  to  plant  in  1720,  and  died  in 
1761.  (See  p.  57.)  Cuttings  trom  the  trees  raised  by  Lord  Hertford  were 
sent  to  New  Posso,  in  Tweeddale,  in  1765 ;  and  the  tree  was  also  extensively 
distributed  in  Scotland,  some  years  afterwards,  by  Lord  Gardenstone,  who 
brought  the  cuttings  direct  from  Italy  (See  his  Travelling  Memorandums.) 
The  tree  has  since  been  generally  planted  throughout  Europe,  chiefly  as  an 
avenue, or  roadside,  tree;  or  as  an  ornamental  tree  among  houses  in  towns; 
but  in  part,  also,  for  its  timber. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood,  according  to  Manetti,  is  inferior  to  that  ot  P, 
nigra  i  but  it  will  do  ver^  well  for  packing-cases.  The  branches,  he  adds,  are 
of  very  little  use  either  tor  fuel  or  vine-props ;  and,  in  consequence,  its  culture 
as  a  useful  tree  in  Lombardy  is  now  verv  generally  abandoned  in  favour  of  that  of 
P.  nigra.  {Gard.Mag,^  vol.xii  p.  570.)  When  Arthur  Youns  travelled  in  Italy, 
he  found  that  the  Lombardy  poplar  grew  to  the  height  of  40  It,  in  8  years ;  and 
that  in  12  years  it  was  fit  to  cut  down  for  building  purposes.  Rafters,  small 
beams,  studs,  boards,  &c.,  brushed  over  with  coal  tar  and  brick-dust,  laid  on 
hot,  have  stood  sixteen  years  without  the  least  decay.  In  twenty  years,  he 
says,  the  tree  will  produce  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter,  which^  being  cut  down,  is 
sawn  green  into  thin  boards,  ^  in.  or  a  ^in.  in  thickness,  for  packing-cases, 
and  similar  uses.  All  the  vessels  in  which  grapes  were  carried  home  fixim 
the  vineyards  were  formerly  made  of  LomtMurdy  poplar  planks,  about  2  in. 
thick ;  but  they  are  now  formed  of  the  wood  or  P,  nigra.  Such  vesseb 
last  30  or  40  years ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  lightness,  are  manageable, 
however  large  and  long  they  may  be.  A  4-wheeled  cart  is,  in  general, 
covered  with  one  of  them;  and  it  contains  about  15cwt.  of  grapes.  In 
France,  both  the  Lombardy  and  black  Italian  poplars  are  formed  into 
fences  by  being  planted  when  the  plants  are  atwut  6  ft.  high,  in  lines 
6  in.  apart.  The  stems  are  connected  by  a  horizontal  rod,  about  3  ft. 
from  the  ground ;  and  a  fence  is^  thus  produced  the  first  season.  After  the 
trees  composing  the  fence  have  grown  nve  or  six  years,  they  are  cut  down,  and 
afibrd  a  verv  considerable  bulk  of  timber,  fit  for  slight  agricultural  buildingiy 
fencing,  and  fiiel.  In  some  cases,  the  trees,' instead  of  being  cut  down,  are 
thinuM,  and  those  that  remain  are  suffered  to  attain  a  timto'-like  siie,  not 
being  cut  down  till  the  expiration  of  dghteen  or  twenty  years ;  but  this  node 
is  only  followed  when  the  fields  enclosed  are  of  such  a  size  as  not  to  be 
injured  by  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

In  Britain,  the  ereat  use  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  is  as  a  tree  for  plantiiig 
amon(^  houses,  and  where  it  is  required  to  form  a  contrast  witli  round-headed 
trees  in  ornamental  plantations.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  planting  in 
streets,  and  among  houses  in  towns  and  villages ;  from  the  little  space  occu* 
pied  by  its  branches,  which  are  compressed  about  the  trunk,  so  as  not  to 
mterfere  with  the  walls,  nor  to  obstruct  the  access  of  light  to  the  windows. 
The  next  best  poplars  for  this  purpose  are  the  balsam  and  Ontario  poplars  ; 
and  the  observations  which  we  are  about  to  quote  in  fiivour  of  the  use  of  the 
Lombardy  poplar  in  scenery  will  also  apply,  in  some  dc^gree,  to  these  two 
species.     The  employment  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  for  contrasting  with 
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round-headed  trees  has  been  illiutrsted  by  Mr.  John  Tbompson,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Gardeaer't  Magaxme ;  of  whicb  paper  the  following  is  an  abs- 
tract, with  tome  explanatory  additions ; — The  Lombard]'  poplar,  conmderoi 
as  a  tall  conical  mass  of  foliage,  becomes  of  great  importance  in  scenery,  when 
contrasted  with  round-headed  trees.  It  is  a  known  rule  in  the  composition 
of  landscape,  that  all  horizontal  lines  should  be  balanced  and  supported  by 
perpendicular  ones ;  and,  hence,' the  bridge  in  ^.  \621.,  displaying  a  long  and 


consjHcuouB  horizontal  line,  has  its  effect  greatly  increased  by  the  poplars 
planted  ou  each  side  of  it.  Not  only  the  lines  of  the  bridge  are  balanced 
and  supported  by  the  upright  poplars,  but  lengthened  and  pleasing  reflec- 
tions from  the  water  are  produce! ;  whicb,  brraking  the  horizontal  gleams 
of  light,  not  only  produce  variety  and  richness,  but,  by  increasing  the  len^h 
of  the  perpendicular  lines  formed  by  the  poplars,  confer  adegree  of  sublimity 
on  the  picture:  since  it  is  allowed  by  all  writers  on  the  material  sublime, 
from  Burke  to  Dugald  Stewart,  tbatgradually  tapering  olyects  of  great  heieht 
create  the  emotion  of  sublimity.  Iais  is  admirably  dlustrated  at  Blenheim, 
where  the  poplar  b  an  accompaniment  to  all  the  bridges,  but  more  parti- 
cularly to  that  viaduct,  near  Woodstock,  where  the  water  first  enters  the  park : 
this,  seen  from  the  netgbbourhood  of  the  great  bridge,  forms  a  landscape  of 
much  beauty  and  purity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  planting  of  the  island  in  the 
lake  at  Blenheim  is  as  much  at  variance  with  good  taste  as  the  planting  at 
the  bridge  is  conformable  to  it.  It  is  covered  with  tall  pofilars,  forming  a  mass 
which  seems  too  big  for  its  base;  and  whicb,  from  its  stifl'and  uprigbt  form, 
is  too  strongly  opposed  to  the  varied  outlme  of  the  surrounding  wood  and 
water,  and  destroys  all  breadth  of  effect.  How  much  more  aereeable  it  would 
have  been,  to  have  looked  down  from  the  bridee  on  an  island  varied  with 
srfiall  groups  of  well-selected,  low,  round-headed  trees  I  Lombardy  ^plara 
may  be  advantageously  planted  wherever  there  is  a  continuance  of  horizontal 
lines ;  but  they  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  part  of  those  lines,  and  to 
seem  to  grow  out  of  them,  rather  than  to  break  or  oppose  them  in  too  abrupt 
a  manner.  In  the  case  of  a  stable  or  other  agricultural  building,  where  the 
principal  mass  extends  in  length,  rather  than  in  height,  it  would  be  wrong  to 

Elant  Lombardy  poplars,  or  oUier  tall  fasligiate  trees,  immediately  before  the 
uilding;  but  they  ndll  have  a^ood  elTect  when  placed  at  the  sides,  or  behind 
it,  as  shown  inJ^.M2K.  Thts  poplar  is  very  generally  planted  in  front  of 
die  suburban  cottages  and  rendences  which  are  to  be  found  within  a  few 
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miles  frran  the  metropolii ;  dx  or  dght  poplan,  toller  than  the  houw,  often 
obstructing  iu  view,  and  oTerpowering  and  dimmiahing  it  b;  their  magnitude 
Midstiffheu;  while  a  few  low  trees,  such  u  thonu  and  laburnums,  mixed 
with  lilaci  and  other  ihrubs,  would  hare  fbnned  Bubordinate  groups  and 
masses  to  the  house,  and  serred  to  increase  its  effect  in  the  landscape.     This 

a>lBr,  or  some  equaUy  futigiate  tree,  should  appear  in  all  plantstiona  and 
ts  that  are  made  with  a  view  to  picturesque  effect;   as  in^,  1583.,  whae 
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the  ontlbe  is  varied  as  well  as  the  lace  of  the  plantation.     Hsaaes  of  round- 
headed  trees,  such  as  j%.  1584.,  though  they  might  be  seen  to  advantage  io 
some  situations,  when  grouping  with  other  otnects,  yet,  when  contemplated  bj 
themselves,  are  Quite  uninteregtmg,from  theiT  dull  smd  raoaotoDOU  nppetnMteci 
but  add  the  poplan,  as  in^.  15S4a.,  and  you  immediately  create  an  interest, 
and  give  a  certain  character  to  the  group,  which  it  did  not  before  possess. 
The  causes  are  these : — Thepoplars,  which  are  taller  than  the  other  trees,  aiv 
so  distributed  as  to  break  the  mass  into  sereral  g  ...... 

point ;  and  tbe  central  grotip,  bdw  larger  than  H 
them,  and  fonns  the  n       '  '  .       -». 


mass  mto  sereral  groups,  each  termmatuig  m  a 
,  bdw  larger  than  Ae  others, jwedoBurates  over 
o  a  wnole.    The  pobted  beam  of  the  Lombardj 


poplars  also  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  round  beads  of  the  other  trees, 
and  break  the  too  uniform  hne  exhibited  in  the  sky  outline  of^.  1524^  TIk 
branches  of  the  poplars,  rising  stiffly  upwards,  contrast  with,  and  render  moK 
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gTBcefuI,  the  horizontal  or  pendent  maMes  of  the  round-headed  trees;  *nd 
Ue  sterna  of  the  poptars,  being  dear  of  branches  to  a  greater  height  than  the 
Other  trees,  fonn  an  agreeable  vaiiet;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  group.  (Gard, 
Jfw.,  vol.  i.  p.  19.) 

Tae  admirable  e^ct  of  the  Lombardy  poplar,  wheD  planted  so  aa  to  contrast 
adTantageously  with  horizontal  lines  in  architecture,  ma;  t>e  seen  in^.1525., 
which  is  a  view  of  the  artifictal  ruins  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  in  the  gardens  of 
Schwezingen,  in  Baden.  In  this  new  may  be  also  seen  how  drooping  troes, 
such  as  the  weqiing  willow,  may  be  barmonised  with  spiry-topped  trees,  by 
the  intervention  of  round-bcaded  tree*  and  shrubs,  f^.  1A86.  ahowa  how  easy 
it  is  to  overpower  a  buildii^  by  planting  Lombardy  popUrs  near  it ;  this  being 
actually  the  case  at  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  town  of  Carlsrube,  viz.,  the 
Eulinger  Thor,  of  whichj^.l^£6  is  a  portrait.  Fig.  1327.,  the  Tivoli  Garden, 
M  Vienna,  shows  too  many  Lombardy  poplars,  in  proportion  to  the  round- 


beaded  trees;  and  Jig.  15S6.,  the  chateau  de  Neuviller,  near  TTancy,  shows 
the  Lombardy  poplu  overpowering  a  mansion  ;  while j^.  1S39.,  a  sketch  by 
Gilbert  Laing  Meaaon,  from  the  background  of  a  landscape  by  Domenichino, 
■hows  two  Lombardy  poplars,  judiciously  introduced  as  a  supporting  mass  to 
the  tower,  which  forms  the  leading  feature  of  the  building.  Fig.  1530.  and 
Jig.  IfSl.  are  views  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  showing  the  substitution  of  poplars  for 
cypresses  in  a  cemetery ;  and^.  1538.  the  entrance  to  the  botanic  garden  at 
6q  8 
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Huiucb,  ihows  their  dm  in  Tarpine  the  mar^^  of  planlatiotu.  Tboe  example* 
nw;  MTTe  to  ahow  bow  eaty  it  is,  by  omwis  of  the  Lombardj  popiar,  to  add 
to  the  effbct  of  a  landscape,  or  to  dertroy  the  hwrnony  of  ila  difeoit  p«Tt>. 
In  tbort,  the  Lombard;  poplar,  like  the  weejNDg  willov  and  birch,  it  a  most 
dangerous  tree  in  the  hand*  of  a  planter  who  baa  not  eontiderabte  knowledge 


and  good  taste  in  the  compoiition  of  landaeape.    We  hare  been  induced  to 
enlaige  on  the  aDtgect  more  than  we  ahould  hare  done,  from  ledi      '' 
irequent  rita^^dicotion  of  the  tree  id  the  neigfabourbood  of  London,  i 


X  good  effbcCi  in  varioui  instances.  We  should  like  to  see  it  much  more 
imon  In  towns,  and  in  churchyards  and  cemeteries,  and  much  less  frequent 
in  suburban  gardens.  In  the  grounds  of  extensive  residences  in  the  country, 
it  ought  to  be  sparingly  introduced,  unless  the  object  be  to  recall  the  idea  of 
the  metrc^lis. 

The  suitableness  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  for  planting  in  towns  and  citiea 
•rises  not  onlv  from  its  narrow  form  and  vertical  direction,  but,  tiao,  from  ita 
nature ;  whicn,  like  its  congener  the  P6pa\ua  nigra,  admits  of  its  thiiving 
even  among  cool  iimoke,  where  most  other  trees  would  die,  or  become  stunted 
and  diseased.  The  elevation  of  the  tree  is  also  favourable  for  invititu  and 
protecting  singing^iirds,  inproof  of  which,a  writer  in  the  Mi^tnmu  of  Nalvral 
Hiitorjf  Jvol.  I.  p.  418.}  obaerves  that,  in  the  towns  of  America,  "  the  song  of 
the  Baltimore  oriole  fOrlolus  baltimorus)  is  little  lets  remarkable  than  his 
fine  appearance,  and  loe  ingenuity  with  which  he  builds  his  nest.     Qis  notea 
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consut  of  a  dev  mellow  whiitle,  repeated  at  ahort  mtcrral*  ai  he  gleains 
among  the  branchea.  There  it  in  it  a  certam  wild  plaiatiTeness  and  nalvM 
extremely  interesting.  Since  the  Kreets  of  some  of  the  American  townihave 
been  planted  with  Lombnrdji  poplars,  the  oriolea  are  coiwtant  viaiton, 
i-liBnting  their  native  *  voodnote*  vmd,'  amid  the  din  of  coachea,  wliedbarrtraa, 
and  somedmes  within  afew  yards  of  a  bawling  oysterwoman." 

A  curious  phenomenon  is  represented  by  Mr.  Murray  aa  takii^  place  with 
this  poplar.  Speaking  of  the  raining  tree  m  the  Ulaad  of  Uierro,  which  mp- 
pliea  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  inferior  animals  with  water,  he  accounts  for 
this  effect,  by  stating  that  a  cloud  of  vapour  from  the  sea  is  iropellol  towards 
the  tree ;  and,  being  condensed  by  its  foliace,  the  rain  falls  into  a  large  tank, 
from  wlucfa  it  is  measured  out  by  individuau  set  apart  for  that  purpose  by  the 
autboritiea  of  the  island.    The  same  efifect,  Mr.  Muiray  alleges,  takea  phtce 


with  •nry  tall  trees  of  this  species  nirrounded  by  fbc  in  this  coimtry.  "  In 
confirmation  of  a  circumstance  prima  Jhde  so  incre^ble,"  he  says,  "  I  have 
here  to  record  a  phenomenon,  witnessed  by  uiyself,  equally  extraordinary.  I 
liad  frequently  observed,  in  avenues  of  trees,  that  the  entire  ground  engrossed 

Stheir  shady  foliage  wascompletdy  saturated  with  moisture;  andthatduring 
;  prevalence  of  a  fog,  when  the  ground  beneath  their  pale  was  completely 
parched,  the  wet  which  fedl  from  their  branches  more  resembled  a  gentle 
shower  than  any  thing  else ;  and  in  investigating  the  phenomenon,  which  I  am 
disposed  to  consider  entirely  electrical,  I  think  the  elm  exhibits  this  feature 
more  remarkably  than  any  other  tree  of  the  forest.  I  never,  however,  was 
more  astonished  than  I  was  in  the  month  of  September,  I88B,  on  witnessing 
■  very  striking  example  of  this  description.  I  had  taken  an  early  walk  on  the 
road  leading  Irom  Staflbrd  to  Lichfield;  a  dense  fog  prevailed,  but  the  road 
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w«8  dry  and  dusty,  while  it  vu  quite  otherwise  with  the  line  of  ■  few  Lom- 
berdy  poplars ;  for  from  them  it  rmned  so  plentilully,  and  so  last,  that  any 
one  of  them  might  have  been  used  as  an  admirable  shower-bath,  and  the  con* 
stant  stream  of  water  supplied  by  the  aggregate  would  (properly  directed)  have 
sufficed  to  turn  an  ordinary  miu."  (_Mag,  Nat.  irut.,vo\.  iy.  p. 31.) 

In  British  nurseries,  hedges  for  sbdter  are  frequently  formed  of  the  Lom- 
baidv  poplar ;  in  which  case  they  are  cut  otct  at  a  certaui  hdght,  and  regvliriy 
cut  in  on  each  side,  M  as  to  forai  a  verdant  wall,  8  ft.  or  10ft.  high,  ISLa. 
wide  at  bottom,  and  6  in.  wide  at  top.  It  is  an  eicdient  tree  for  sheltering 
or  shading  either  fields  or  gardens  in  a  flat  country ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  plant  it  at  a  suffident  distance ;  and,  where  shelter  is  wanted  withont  shade, 
not  to  introduce  it  on  the  south  side  of  any  garden  or  ordiard,  unless  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  twice  its  ordinary  height. 

The  Lomberdy  poplar,  when  Gilpin  wrote  his  Fonit  Scenery,  which  was 
prenouriy  to  1780,  had  been  only  seen  by  that  agreeable  writer  as  a  young 
tree.  **  Within  these  few  yean,"  he  says,  "  the  Lombardy  poplar,  which  graces 
the  banks  of  the  Fo,  has  been  much  introduced  in  English  plantations.  It 
seams  to  like  a  British  soil,  and  its  youth  is  promising ;  but  I  nave  never  sem 
it  in  fuU  maturity.  Its  conic  form,  as  a  deciduous  tree,  is  peculiar.  Among 
evergreen*,  we  find  the  same  character  in  the  cypress ;  and  both  trees,  in  many 
situations,  have  a  good  effect.  ITie  cypress,  often,  among^  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome,  breaks  the  regularity  of  a  wall  or  a  pediment,  by  its  conic  form ;  and 
the  poplar  on  the  butka  of  the  Po,  no  doubt,  has  the  bame  effect  among  its 
deciduous  brethren, by  forming  the  apex  of  a  clump;  though  I  have  been 
told  that,  in  its  age,  it  loses  its  shape,  and  spreads  more  into  a  head.  The 
oldest  poplars  of  this  kind  I  have  seen  are  at  Blenheim.  They  are  not  old 
trees,  but  are  very  tall,  and,  1  believe,  still  preserve  tb^  spir^  form.  One 
beauty  the  Italian  poplar  posseaaes,  which  a  alinoat  peculiar  m  itself;  and 
that  is  the  waving  tine  it  forms  whoi  agitated  by  the  wind.  Most  trees,  in 
this  circumacance,  are  partially  agitated :  one  side  is  in  rest,  while  the  other  is 
in  motion.  But  the  Italian  poplar  waves  in  one  simple  sweep  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  like  an  ostrich  feather  on  a  lady's  head.  All  the  branchea 
eoincide  in  the  motion :  but,  in  pointing,  I  know  not  that  I  should  represent 
any  kind  of  motion  in  a  tree,  except  that  of  a  violent  storm.  When  the  blaat 
continues  for  some  time,  when  the  black  heavens  are  in  unison  with  it,  and 
help  to' tell  the  story,  an  oak  straining  in  the  wind  is  an  olgect  of  picturesque 
betuity;  but  when  the  gentle  breeie,  pressieg  upon  the  quivering  poplar, 
bends  it  only  in  easy  motion,  while  a  serene  sky  indicates  the  beavena  to  be 
at  peace,  there  is  nothing  to  act  in  concert  with  the  motion  of  the  tree:  it 
seems  to  have  taken  it*  form  from  the  influence  of  a  sea  air,  or  some  otho' 
malign  impression;  and,  exhibiting  an  unnatural  appearance,  diuusts.  One 
tiling  more  I  should  mention  with  r^ard  to  the  Italian  poirfar ;  which  is,  that, 
althou^  it  sometimes  has  a  good  effect  when  standing  sin^y,  it  generally  has  a 
better  when  two  or  three  are  planted  in  a  clump."  (  Fereti  Seenety,  vol.  i.  p.  68.) 

The  Lombardy  poplar,  Sb  Thomas  Dick  Laudo-  abMrves,  thou^  eitremelj 
btiguing  to  the  eye  when  it  lines  the  road  for  many  miles,  as  it  does  vei^ 
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feneraOy  hi  France,  and  occasioiully  in  Italy,  is  often  a  veiy  beautiful  and 
natural  accompaniment  to  buildinn,  **  We  have  observed,"  be  says, "  a  tctj 
whimsical  effect  produced  bj  the  long  rows  of  these  poplars  in  France,  when 
■een  crowning  a  distant  eteratioQ,  where  thej  have  had  to  ui  all  the  a{^>ear- 
ance  of  an  armj  drawn  up;  and  we  reniariied  that  this  whimsical  dece^^on 
TV]' frequently  occurred.  {Laautci't  Gi^wi,  toL  i.  p.  116.)  Mr.  Sang  considers 
the  Lombardj  poplar  as  a  "  very  uriy  tree;"  a  circumstance  which  we  are 
rather  surpriaed  at  in  so  enligfatCDM  an  obseryer.  The  prevalence  of  tbeae 
poplars  in  the  ricintty  of  London,  atkd  other  places  in  England,  be  says,  he 
found  tir«M>ine  in  the  extreme.  Cobbett  asserts  the  poplars  to  be  a  "  reiy 
wortiiless  femily  of  trees ;"  and  he  adds, "  That  well-linowu,  great,  strong,  udiy 
thine,  c^ed  the  Lombaidy  poplar,  is  very  apt  to  furnish  its  aeiriibauri  with  a 
■UiMus  pcmulation  of  cateraiUars,  and  other  abominable  insects.  (  W<i(Mu4*.) 
PottieMontl  legendary  AUiuioiu.  Some  authors  make  Lombardj  pogJars 
the  trees  into  which  the  sisters  of  Phaethon  were  changed.  The  unhappy 
Tirgins,  say  they,  in  tbdr  despair,  clasped  their  hands  above  thdr  faeada,  till 
thej  became  6xed,and  with  the  loru  hair  which  hung  down  and  eorered  them 
Kite  av^,  changed  into  leaves  aniT  branches,  from  which  their  tears  stream 
incessantly.  Notwitbitanding  the  poetry  of  this  idea,  the  Lombardy  poplar 
could  not  be  the  tree  alluded  to  by  Ovul ;  since  it  has  certainly  been  either 
originated  ioi  or  introduced  into,  Ituy  at  a  conmaradvely  modern  period,  and 
eonsequcotly  was  not  known  to  the  andents.  The  spiral  form  of  this  poplar, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  waves  in  one  mass,  have  been  noticed  by  several 
^  our  ntodem  poeta.    L«gfa  Hunt  speaks  of 

**  Ttw  pobUr**  ihoot, 

Wbtch,  Uk<  ■  (taUwf, wiwlbqi  b«H]  Is  IbM )" 

and  Barry  Cornwall  says, — 

"  ThennUT  tlirre 

Bhogti  ■)>  ill  ipli*,  iwd  iliakei  iti  Wra  rtlw  niB 

FuUXiaL" 

The  Isle  of  Poplars,  in  the  Marquis  de  (HrartUn's  gardens  at  Ermenonville, 
is  celebrated  for  havii^  been  the  place  chosen  by  Rousseau  for  his  own 
grave.  The  island  is  about  50  ft.  long,  and  30  ft.  broad,  and  is  situated 
at  one  end  ofa  lai^e  lake.  The  only  trees  planted  on  the  island  are  Lombardv 
poplars.  A  plan  of  the  island  maybeseenin  the  Encyclopedia  o/Gardeiiixg,ei, 
1835,  p.  86.  i  and  a  view  of  the  island  and  tfae  tomb  farms  the  froDtispiec* 
to  Oinrdin's  Euay  on  Landicapt,  &c. 

50  * 
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Sml,  StuaHon,  ^c.  The  Lombardy  pt^lar  will  onlj  thrive  on  b  tolerably 
good  soil,  aod  will  not  attain  a  large  size,  except  in  a  situation  where  to  k 
good  soil  is  joined  proiimitj  to  water.  In  the  climate  of  London,  it  grows 
with  such  rapidity,  that  care  is  required,  when  it  ti  introduced  io  omamentBl 
plantations,  to  thin  it  out,  or  cut  it  down,  so  that  its  form  may  not  prepon- 
derate  in  the  landscape.  In  the  north  of  England,  and  in  most  parts  c^ 
Scotland,  it  does  not  thrive. 

SimrAd  Trta.  Dr.  WaJkcr  m 


wblcb,  lDl5jBn,ilIaliiRlth>hclgh[of  eofLiWllta  t  Inuk  ftum  1ft.  to  SIL  In  AnamUmtee. 
AnoUKrtm,at  Ml>tict,ln  Benrlckataln,  bai.  In  I7K^  MuiHd  the  b*iflil  of  SO  ft.  Id  SSnwi  j  vHb 
■  trunkeft.  Itai.  lndmiinfi!RB»at4R.nnatlw*naBd.    Tht  WgJt  twe  thiit  9lr  Ttmm  DWJt 


St\nf,  ncu  Raum.  Tbci  hid  Dot  bHo  pUntcd  non  tbu  %>  nun ;  "jtt  tbdrheUbl  laaidi,  ula 
BukeUqalUairftiluwdklnUwaTMiuM- l&Lntr.,ToLll.|hlJ9.)  W«  wrote  to  our  Mend,  tbc 
AbM  OHiet or  Rouen,  ror  •ome  iccDunt  of  lleH  tttm ;  wad  hb  innnr,  dMed  Hnch  «bTun. 
Mid,  on  the  luUiBTltj  of  M.  DulmaU,  CoDHmtor  dw  PnamadB  pBHIqDai,  Ac,  thM  tbn 
now  In  illuTlal  (Oil.  uid  tit  lSOft.blib.  A  tree,  jAuted  in  1TS8.  In  Uh SL  riteA  Nuobt,  Cu> 
UriHiTT,  wM  hlown  down,  Mr.  UMtni1nAirn»  in.  ihiiJDg  Ibe  bufTlcane  of  Hot.  S.  ISK  Hie  trunk 
WH  i^wirdi  of  5  ft.  In  diuBctoMlft.  ftou  Uw  ttoimd,  md  M  Sft.  It  nt4ft.  *  In,  li  dlimiur. 
II  wu  neul;  100  ft.  Id  heiihi,  ten  ■jtomeulullj  nnani,  and  boa  lb*  nonhWB  mi  wsutn 


soniiieteiteteafdrcH,  and  had  produced  en  nbundeiice  of  PolfpDciu  IfnlferiuA  Air  Hrenl  rttra  taut. 
EilMt*iiTrra  InEdgtiDd,  in  Uic  niTlnin)  of  London,  at  Bui  M«HC,  Ohi,  Itti  IKIft.  blA 
»IIb  ■  trunk  S  n.  10 In.  in  diameter ;  it Ounnerrtun Fuk,«Tau<  |il>nl«d,ilUHft.  lil|b,«laHter 
ofthct>uiikS)ft.i  at.Wliltion,ltlill5n.b)irb.  to aoownMahlr^ H NttUaesBlM,  ISMin oU, II 
Uffift.  bigh,  the  dUunttciof  the  tTunk  n\,  and  sf  IhthMdHIt  ilDSucnj,  M  WiKobuhb 
Hums,  59  TenpUnti^  ItlillOft.  hlth,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  th.  Sin, :  In  CambriditJilr*, 


,  UfL  ;  In  Leicefltmhire.  at  KaDlnatDU 
Fuk.  «b  ;(an  planted,  ItkSaft.  bl(li:  In  Oxigtdihli*,  in  UMbibrd  Botanic  Salijgn,  U  It  SIR. 
hisb,  thedlaraMRoftbcttunkSitt,  and  of  the  be^  U  ft.  i  in  tb«  (illanof  Onn  Tew  an  tone 
met  wbicb  are  US  ft.  faMi,  pluiled  iboul  9D  jrmn  afOi  br  a  labouTer  wbo  Mill  Ihrea  near  tbera  i 
tn  PCBbnkoilitn,  at  atackpoto  Caait, »  nan  ciU,  n  la  SO  ft.  hlita,  tbe  dlametai  of  tiM  Iraak  3  ft., 
andlhat  of  th(  Itaad  IS  ft.  i  in  Rahunkirt,  MMnlr  CiiUe,  ii  jma  oU,  II  ta  SO  ft  kMi  t  m 
Ikallbrdihire,  at  HolleMsn  Hall,  II  b  SSft.  bjfb,  with  a  trunk  eift.  IndUBMer:  In  SuaG£  at 
Flnbonutfi  Hah.  80  nan  planle^  II  li9Dft.hl(ta,  tbedlametKsrihelruakift..  aadif  Oataad 


I*  AMer.  TO  join  planMd,  Itia  SSft,  hM, 


at  Cnmn^  30  *ian  pdanled,  la  70  ft.  hlfh :  la  Vrnkiiilia,  altMiBUon,  14  ]«ar>|iaHad, 
Ufh^al  Knedllnalon,  ll7eanpUDtad.il  li  Sift.  high.  In  Scotland,  In  Ijnarkahlrt,  in  the  uia^vw 
BotanlG  nanian,  IS  nan  planitd,  It  liGSft-hlihi  In  RenAewihIre,  at  North  Barr.  3D  nan  planlad, 
U  l>  TOR.  high  1  In  CUeEmannaiubln.  la  tbtgaidengf  (he  Dollar  luMUtian,  IS  ^ean  planted,  l( 
b»ft|  inln*emtaHhin,alCawan,  ISreanpIantad,  it  li»ahl(h,lli*dkaBHt«of  tfattiuBk 
lit,  and  of  the  head  lift.!  in  Petlhihlre,  atTajmouth,  11 1>  100  ft  hiiti,  the  diantier  of  the  trunk 
1ft.  tin.,  and  of  the  bHdlift.i  la  RowAbln,  at  Braban  Caitle,  II  la  30 ft,  bigb,  the  dtamatar tf 
Ibe  trunk  Ift,  IniraUnd,  in  Oalwar,  at  Coota,  it  ii  3D  ft.  hlalL  wiib  ■  trunk  S  Id.  la  diametar.  In 
Ibe  Iileof  Jer*eiF,inSaunden'iNurHqi,10r«nplanted,lt  iiMft  hiih.tbedlaocleri/thttrwk 
lft.,andoftbeheidI9ft.  In  Prance,  at  bmaionTllle, In  the  Irte  of  hplara.  ar*  amral  mft. 
Ufb.  In  Belslum,  at  Obenl,  In  the  Botanic  Garden,  SOft.  hisb.  In  ftaion*,  M  WiirHa,  SO 
nan  old.  It  ti  60ft.  hlfh,  with  alnuik  lift,  in  dlamMn-.    In  BaTarli,  at  Munich,  in  the  E^lah 

iJaiden,  is  roan  dI'   '■'-'•-'■^~-    ■^-- ._-».!.-. — ...o.-     — j -.  .^- i.—..  .^-     .- 

Prunla,  al   Berlin, 

il  ft ,  and  dT  the  he 

<>}thetrunklft.1U 


T  13.  P.  Ar4aut.A'TA  Ait.     The  angled-ArancAfrf,  or  Caro&tia,  Poplar. 
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ilUU.  n  Bar.  Jmtr.,  i.  f.  MXi  P.  bXmpbf n>  0«_JW  awjt,  S. 
iH..  n.  ITavna.  .«wr.,  U.j  K  nivrroiibrni  LalA  Cx.,  cdlL  USS; 
1  HlWUilppI  CotUB  Tree,  Awr. 

ntuu,  «re  botb  of  tbc  mit  lorBlchiui.  lie  cMei  hM  Meay  dcKribed  the  Oowin  of  both  tatt, 
UiU«R.Air.  ^■KT.,-l>Mt,>«incbiDi  tbam  ■UIH.Inhli  VorA  Amer.  Stl^a.  Out  tail  ftllMT 
hil  MutouBdaJ  r.  mgutttt  m^  f .  ciMdfairti  Ipgethec  Ld  hit  Korw,  *•  «udm  b*  mn  Hut  Uw 
put daciipUTeofttaalDwen under AwvuUUrSilaEolblft  Itt>([Ttfiliclov,iiitlMiiin<>(itloii 

Raraiii^^MlcInt  AA,  3.  t.  It. ;  Nrnth  Amei.  StIt>,1.LM.i  Do  Hue.  Ai^,  S.  L  «.  C  It ) 
C>lab^:irc«.,  L  tae.i  auij^.  uaa!  and  the;tU«Dri)ili  treelnourlHt  VoliUB*. 
Awe.  Char.,  rf  c.  Bud  not  resbous,  green.  Shoot  angled,  with  wings. 
Um  g^  leaf  ovate,  deltoid,  acuminate,  toothed  with  blunt  teeth  that  have 
the  point  incurved,  glabrous  :  upon  the  more  TigorouB  shoots,  the  disk  is 
heart-shaped,  and  very  large.  ^PMr*A,  andiftAr.jun.l  The  elder  Michaui's 
descriptioD  (rf  the  flowers  unaer  P.  angultkta  is  aa  folhjwa  :  — "  Male  flowers 
polyandrous;  female  flowers  rather  distantly  placed  upon  the  rachis,  glabrous; 
the  ovary  subglobose."  This  description  is  liable  to  the  eiception  above 
noted.  In  Hartyn's  Milkr,  the  male  catkins  are  said  to  be  like  those  of  P. 
nigra,  and  the  anthers  purple.  P.  MiguliitB,  in  North  America,  is,  according 
to  Pursh,a  tree  about  80  tt.  high;  ita  branches  are  very  brittle,  and  its  leaves 
are  very  large.  It  is  wild  in  morasses  on  the  banks  of  rivers  between  Vu^juia 
and  Florida,  and  on  the  Miasiauppi.  Introduced  inta  England  in  1738,  and 
flowering  in  March. 

IF.  a.  indva  Audibert.  — The  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden  being  only  8  ft.  ht^,  we  are  unable  to 
state  in  what  respect  it  diBers  from  the  species. 
1  P.  o.  3  Mediite  BoolA.  —  A  plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  collection, 
received  under  this  name,  in  1836,  from  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg, 
is  not  yet  quite  1  fl.  in  height. 
Dacription,  ^c.     The  shoots  of  this  species,  when  young,  are  extremely 
succulent;    and,   as   tbey   continue   growing  late  in  the  summer,  they  are 
frequently   killed  down  several  inches  by  the  autumnal  fivsts.    After  the 
tree  has  attained  the 
height  of  20  fl.  or 
2a  h.,  which,  in  the  . 
climate  of  London,  it 

years,  this  is  no  longer 
the  case ;  because  the 
shoots  produced  are 
shorter  and  less  suc- 
culent, and,  of  course,  better  ripened.     According  to  Michaux,  the  leaves, 
when  they  first  untold,  are  sraootQ  and  brilliant,  7  m.  to  B  in.  long  on  young 
plants,  and  as  much  in  breadth;  while  on  trees  30 ft.  or  40ft.  high  they 
are  only  one  fourth  the  size.    The  petiole,  compressed  in  the  upper  part, 
readers  the  leaves  easily  agitated  by  the  wind.     "  The  annual  shoots  on 
young  trees  are  very  thick,  distinctly  striated,  and  of  a  green  colour  spotted 
with  white;  on  branches  of  the  second,  third,  and  even  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth,  years,  the  traces  of  the  furrows  are  still  observable:  they  are  indicated 
bv  prominent  red  lines  in  the  bark,  terminating  at  the  insertion  of  the  young 
shoots,  which  ultimHtely.  dis^pear  with  the  growth  of  the  branches.     Thia 
character  belongs  also  to  the  cotton-wood  (P.  canadensis) ;  but,  besides  the 
difference  of  their  general  appearance,  the  two  species  are  distinguished  by 
their  budg :  those  of  the  Carolina  poplar  {P.  angulata)  arc  short,  of  a  deep 
green,  and  destitute  of  the  resinous  substance  which  covers  those  of  the 
cottoH'Wood  (J*,  canadensis),  and  of  which  the  vestiges  remain  till  late  in  the 
Hie  wood  of  P.  angul^ta  is  white,  sof^  and  considered  of  little  use 


in  North  America.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  forms  a  verv  stately  object; 
but,  IVom  the  brittleneas  of  the  branches,  they  are  very  liable  to  be  torn  off 
by  high  winds.    In  the  climate  of  Paris,  the  points  of  tne  shoots  of  the  ler- 
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■lender  twiggj  branches,  and  )«vea  newly  IsnceoUte.  "ntere  are 
pluiu  in  Meaars.  Loddiges's  arboretum, 
X  P.  A.  3  latifo&a  HoTt.  hu  the  lea*ee  rather  broader  than  those  oT  the 
apedee.  There  is  a  tree  of  thia  kind,  in  the  London  Hortictdtiiral 
Sodety't  Oarden,  18  ft.  high. 
i'P.b.MtUernUSa  HorC Pall.  Fl. Rosa.,  t.41.A,ia  a  nativeof  Dnhnria, 
with  Btout,  short,  thick  bnnches,  knotted  with  vrrinklea ;  and  orate, 

,  'ong,  and  rather  obitow  leaves ;  and  generall j  attaining  only  the 

height  or  a  large  ahnib.     There  ia  a  plant,  in  the  London  HordcuU 
tuial  Society's  Garden,  lOfl.  high,  by  which  it  i^jpean  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  P,  b.  Timinilia. 
tV.b.  Stuaviolem;  P.  tua.vio\eaa  Fiteker,mi  Lodd.  CoL, ed.IS36.  The 
new  sweet-scented  poplar  of  the  nuraoies,  —  The  plant  in  Messrs. 
Loddifes'a  collection  is  not  1  ft.  h^ ;  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
identiiy  it  in  any  other  ctjlecticxis ;  though  it  must  have  been  plen- 
tiful in  1834,  since  in  the  wholesale  priced  Cabdogue  of  the  Ken- 
sington  Nursery  for  that  year  the  pnce  of  plants  is  stated  to  be 
lOx.  per  hundred. 
X  P.  6.  6  fiim  curwofif  Miller  has  varie- 
sated  leaves.    There  is  a  tree  of  this 
kind  in  the  London  HortJcultural  So- 
ciety's Garden. 
DacriptioK.     llie  balsam  poplar,  in  North 

America,  according   to   Michaui,  attains    the 

bdcfat  of  80  fl.,  wiui  a  trunk  3  ft.  in  diameter. 

and  roots  spreading  close  under  the  surface,  and 

throwing  up  numerous  suckers.    In  Siberia,  ac- 
cording to  PsUas,  it  is  only  a  middle-sized  tree ; 

and  in  Daburia  and  Altai,  a  low  tree,  or  large 

shrub.    According  to  Franklin,  in  the  northern 

parts  of  North  America,  thetnink  of  the  balsam 

poplar  attains  a  greater  circumference  than  that 

of  any  other  tree.    The  head  of  the  tree,  in 

North  Amsica,  is  conical;  but  in  Russia  it  is 

roundisb.    llie  trunk  is  covered  with  an  ash-^ 

coloured  bark;  ^d  the  wood,  in  Siberia,  is  said 

to  be  reddish,  bdpg  closer  and  a  little  harder 

than  that  of  other  poplars.     In  the  moist  plains  of  Dahuria,  the  tree  is 

shrubby,  because,  according  to  Pallas,  the  grass  is  annually  fired  there;  and 

the   young  shoots  of  all   the  trees  being  thus  -    - 

iiyured,  they  are  seldom  found  rising  with  a  clear 

Stem.    In  the  spring,  the  balsam  poplar  is  known 

from  all  other  species  by  the  fine  tender  yellow 

of  its  leaves  when  they  are  first  developed ;  the 

abundance  of  the  yellow  glutinous  balsam  with 

which  the  buds  are  covered,  the  very  strong 

odour  which  this  balsam  difiuses  thraugnout  the 

Burroundine  atmosphere,  and  the  comparatively 

rigid  and  nistigiate  habit  of  growth  of^die  tree, 

which  approaches,  in  the  latter  respect,  nearer  to 

P.  fastigiilta  than  any  other  species.     When 

mature,  the  leaves  become  of  a  deep  ^green  colour 

above,  and   of  a   rusty   silvery  white   beneath. 

This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  poplars,  though  not 

of  r^id  growth ;  ezcgpt  the  first  three  or  four 

years  in  tne  nursery.    Bosc  observes  that  bat»- 

nists  often  confound  this  species  with  P.  cka- 

dicans ;  but  that  cultivator*  never  do  ao,  fh>m 

the  very  different  manner  of  its  growth,  and  from 
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the  grtUer  lUfGculty  that  ia  found  in  propagadoB  it-  The  tree  v  wild  in  Lower 
Canada,  more  parucularly  between  Quebec  and  Hudson's  Baj ;  and  in  rariouB 
place*  between  lat.  47°  and  46°.  It  ia  not  yery  common  abont  Hontnal ;  and 
M  rare  on  the  ihorei  of  Lake  Champlain.  ui  Franklin's  Pinf  Journey,  it  b 
Btated,  that  it  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  Great  Slave  Lake  ;■  and  that  Macken- 
lie  River  haa  been  named  Rivi^e  BUI  Liards,  from  the  abundance  of  the  tree  in 
that  quarter.  It  also  consututed.  Captain  Franklin  observes, "  the  greatest  part 
of  die  diift  timber  that  we  obaerred  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Its  Cree 
name  is  Hatheh-metoos,  which  means  the  ugly  poplar."    {Firtt  Journey,  &C., 

S.  753.)  The  balsam  poplar  was  first  brought  from  Canada  to  the  Island  of 
eraey,  and  propacated  there.  Six  of  these  plants  were  sent  to  Caroline, 
consort  to  George  II.,  in  the  year  1731,  under  the  name  of  arbre  de  h>  reine 
One  of  these  was  given  by  the  queen  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane;  and,  bdng  planted 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  ChelseB,  it  soon  produced  male  catkins  j  but  no 
female  or  hermaphrodite  ones,  till  about  the  year  1760.  This  poplar  waa 
introduced  into  Scotland,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  in  1766,  havuig  ^een 
raised  in  a  nnrsNy-ground  at  Leith,  in  that  year,  from  seeds  sent  from 
Canada.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  white  end  soft,  and  not  uaed  in  the  arts 
by  the  Canadians,  according  to  Michanx;  but  Franklin  observea  that,  though 
it  bums  badly,  and  pves  little  heat,  when  green,  its  ashes  jield  a  h^ge 

Suantity  of  potash.  The  balsam  from  the  buds  used  formerly  to  be  sent 
'om  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  North  America,  in  shells,  under  the  name  of 
baumefocot;  having  been  collected  from  the  trees  b  spHng,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heat,  it  a  dissolved,  and  collects  into  drops  on  the  points  of 
the  buds.  It  is  of  a  smooth  and  even  textnre,and  is  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine. 
In  Siberia,  a  medicated  wine  is  prepared  from  the  buds,  which  is  diuretic,  and 
considered  serviceable  in  the  scurvy.  Pallas  states  that  the  grouse,  and 
other  birds  of  that  &mily,  that  feed  on  the  buds  of  this  poplar  during  winter, 
have  their  flesh  imbued  with  a  grateful  balsamic  flavour.  In  Europe,  the  only 
application  of  this  tree  is  to  ornamental  purposes ;  and  though,  when  it  grows 
old  and  scrubby,  it  may  merit  the  Cree  name  of  "  ugl^  poplar,"  yet,  when 
young,  few  trees  can  be  compared  with  it  in  the  beginnmg  of  summer,  either 
for  the  light  rich  yellow  green  of  its  foliage,  or  the  fine  bdsamic  odour  which 
proceeds  from  both  the  leaves  and  the  buds.  In  scenery  oflknited  extent, 
and  when  the  round-headed  trees  and  buildings  are  comparatively  small,  or  of 
medum  size,  the  balsam  poplar  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
Lombardy  poplar.  (See  p.  1663.)  'The  balsam  poplar  is  readily  propagated 
by  suckers,  which  it  sends  up  in  abundance ;  or  by  cuttines,  which,  however, 

do  not  strike  so  readily  as  those  of  tf "    "'" '"  ""'"  

■oil,  bnt  it  prefers  one  moist  and  rich,  i 
_SU<bMM;_RflMrM  IVRt.  JI«u_B^nbur^_,lBUici4wiue;(nundici{ 


Commercial  Slatiiliet,  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  4  ft,  hi^,  are 
it.  per  hundred ;  and  of  the  new  sweet-scented  variety,  10*.  per  hundred. 
At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  franc  each;  and  at  Kew  York,  20  cents  each. 
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*  15.  P.  Ca'hdicans  Ail.     The  whitUh-Jrawrf  btJtam-ktahag,  or  OMtow. 

PopUr. 

UmUfaMm.    AIL  Hoit.  KH,,*d.  l.,3.  blOB.,  «L  K.&  uST^  WIDd.  AA,  m.,  Bn  PL,  Mt - 

Mtdix.  Art).  I  Monta  Aatr.  SjWi,  &  p.  &.  t.  M.  C  S:  >  PuiA  ll  Abmt.  Svt-l  &  p.  SU.  i  ^n^' 

MmmU  ibO.,  p. ».;  A  ODt 

ISMi  i*.  euiaCnili  Mamdi 

of  oAsid  TVm,  Aii(K  NrrtJi  Jmer.  ■,  ttapllR  Uvd,  Cmata  i  FtuiiUb' 
nfSuM.    TlMmMlai>fDtlg*LsidonUofticaHnniaod«7-i  Ob^j  t) 

at  WclUii|toB-i  nrdaB  >t  Apiltj  Houh,  loidoii. 
SwnMta«.    CuiA,  Cu.,1.  (.SLjlDda.  Alb.;  liklu.N«(tl]A^,8jtn,&t.l&£X.jnidsBr 

4m^.  Cbar^  4f-  Shoot  round.  Bud  very  gummy.  Stipnlea  gammj.  Pe- 
tiole compressed  in  its  upper  part,  hairy  in  many  toitaacea.  Disk  c^  leaf 
bevt-ehaped  at  the  base,  ovate,  acuminate ;  serrated  with  blunt,  unequal 
teetfa ;  S-otfred  ;  deep  green  on  tfae  upper  nir&ce,  whitiih  on  the  under 
one,  on  which  the  vems  appear  reticulate.  Inflorescence  similar  to  that 
of  P.  bolsamffem  (_lUkk*.jMn,,  Pxrai,  J^>rfi*g.,aod  obs.)  Thednkof  the 
leaf  is  thrice  as  large  as  that  of  P.  balsamlfen.  (JUicAr.juit.)  A  tne, 
attaining  the  hei^t  of  40  ft.  or  SO  ft.,  with  a  trunk  IB  in.  or  80  in.  in 
diameter,  in  the  itatea  of  Rhode  Island,  BlaBsachuseCts,  and  New  Hamp. 
shire;  flowering,  with  the  balsam  poplar,  in  March.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1772,Bnd  is  frequent  m  gardens. 
Detcr^Hoit,  ^e.    The  ODtario  poplar  bears  a  close  seneral  resemblance  to 

the  balsam  poplar :  it  has  the  rigid  &stigiete  habit  of  that  tree,  its  fine  fra- 

Cce,  and  its  property  of  throwing  up  numerous  sudters ;  but  it  di&rs 
I  it,  in   having  very  large  heart«haj>ed 
leaves,  and  in  attaining  a  larger  sice,  both  ^ 
in  ita  native  country,  and  in  Britiah  savdens.  V 
l^e  buds  are  covered  with  the  ssme  balsunic  \ 
substance  aa  those  of  P.  belsamtfera ;  and  J 
the  leaves  are  of  the  same  fine  yellow  colour  |. 
in  spring,  and,  like  those  of  the  balsam  poplar,  \ 
preserve,  at  all  stages  of  their  growth,  the 
same  shape.     The  foliage,  when  mature,  ia 
tufted,  and  of  a  dark  green ;  the  dispodtion 
of  the  branches  is  somewtiBt  rigid  and  irregu- 
lar ;    which   last   circumstance   prevents  the 
foliage  from  massing  weU  together,  and  ^ea 
the  tree  rather  an  inel^ont  appearance.  The 
trunk    is   covered  with  a  smooth  greenish 
bark,  which  becomes  dsrker  with  age ;  the 

wood  is  soft  i  and,  like  that  of  the  balsam  poplar,  is  chieflj  valuable  tor 
producing  potash.  Mirhtu  never  found  the  tree  in  fbreats  in  America, 
nor  was  he  able  to  discover  where  it  was  indigenous ;  but  he  found  it 
growing  cmnmonly  before  houses,  both  in  the  towns  and  country.  Pursk 
mentioasNew  England  aa  the  place  where  he  had  seen  it  in  a  living  state.  In 
Britiah  gardens,  it  has  very  frequently  been  confounded  with  the  balsam 
poplar ;  and  the  same  thing,  Boec  infomu  us,  often  h^)penB  in  France.  Bosc 
atraudy  recommends  this  tree  for  ita  shade,  and  the  fragrance  with  which 
it  pemimes  the  air  in  sprinji.  It  is  readQ^  propagated  by  cuttiwa  or  suden, 
bnt  will  not  attain  a  lai^  sue  nnleas  on  rich  smI  near  water;  tnoo^,  astlie 
roots  creep  along  the  suiftce,  the  wo\l  need  not  be  de^. 

■MMSftft  -  In  Enaln^  In  BdcUothSKAbifc  St  TMRfil*  HinM, «  r<m  plnrtad,  H  te  n  ft.  Mek  1 
tt*dtMiMcrortlwtnBkait,nidoftb*bMd»lt;lBl>Htia^MBwjtb«id,7r«u>  iHiiti»rn 
toVfLbl^l  teHirtAaddtn.MClMihual,U}MnpliuUid,K  k  UK  U^  t  »  NiMttuAu- 
■hln,  at  OoBbw  Pnfc,  ID  mn  BtaBMl,  ll  !•  A K  b^b;  la  Wuwkikdiln^  at  WbHI^AEbiy. 
iMiBkaH^UUMrttMi.    InTiiilni, ■»» Rdhibrort,  IB-" 1— u  n__  i.__ 


iTMB^Uil.lt t) UA. Utii  1  !■  FUhlilr*,  HDuiiMHl*ruk,9iHnplutcd,lttatllt 
laStiAiHdili*,  «iraiIkn£hik,l«r«ptanUd,tttar)fLUitli  In  Ivdnd,  M  DoUb, 
am  GlMsninBaluilc  Sudn,  SO  ynn  stutcd,  U  ta  30ft.  bl^  In  Ocr^v,  it  Vtan^  In 
■u<lMiorB«oaLDB*>B,SOr«nolii,  KkHlt.hl(li.    PrtasFiintiiilBf.tidnatfbn. 
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CHAP.  CIV. 

OF   THS   HARDT  LIOKBOUS  PLANTS  OF   THB  ORDER  ^BTULA^CBiB. 

Thbsb  are  included  in  two  genera,  the  characten  of  which  are  thns  given 
by  Smith :  — 

if^LNUs  Toum,  Barren  flowers  numerous,  aggregate,  in  a  loose  cylin- 
drical catkin,  imbricated  every  way.  Calvx  a  permanent  wedge-shaped 
scale,  3-flowered,  with  2  very  minute  lateral  scales.  Corolla  composed  of 
3  equal  florets,  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  every  scale*  each  of  one  petal, 
in  4  deep,  eaual,  ovate,  obtuse  segments.  Filaments  4,  from  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  snorter  than  its  segments,  and  opposite  to  them.  Anthers  of 
2  round  lobes. — Fertile  flowers  fewer,  aggr^gaie,  in  an  ovsl  firm  catkin, 
imbricated  every  way.  Calyx  a  permanent,  wedge^aped  scale,  Showered. 
Corolla  none.  Germen  compressed,  of  2  cdls.  Styles  2,  parallel,  taper- 
ing, a  little  prominent,  deciduous.  Stigma  simple.  Nut  ovate,  bony, 
compressed,  angular,  without  wings,  of  2  cells.  Kernels  solitary,  ovate, 
acute. — Trees,  with  leaves  alternate,  stalked,  simple,  wavy  or  cut,  decidu- 
ous, with  twin  deciduous  sdpules.  Catkins  terminal,  fMuiicled,  pendulous, 
eariier  than  the  foliage.  (iSng,  Bi^  iv.  p.  134.)  Natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America. 

.fis^TULA  Toum.  Barren  flowers.  Catkin  cylmdrical,  lax,  imbricated  all 
round  with  temate  concave  scales;  the  middle  one  largest,  ovate.  Co- 
rolla none.  Filaments  10 — 12,  shorter  than  the  middle  scale,  to  which 
they  are  attached.  Anthers  roundish,  2-1obed. — Fertile  flowers.  Catkin 
similar,  but  more  dense;  scales  horizontal,  peltate,  dHiated  outwards,  3- 
lobed,  3-flowered.  Corolla  none.  Oermen  compressed,  bordered,  of  2 
cells.  Styles  2,  awl-shaped,  downy.  Sti^a  simple.  Nut  oblong,  decidu- 
ous, winged  at  each  side,  of  one  cell,  with  a  solitary  kernel. — Trees  or 
shrubs,  very  hardy,  with  round  slender  branches ;  scattered*  stalked,  simple, 
serrated,  deciduous  leaves;  and  a  hard,  often  veiny,  wood.  Bark,  in 
several  species,  of  many  fine,  soft,  membranous  layers.  (^Efig,  H^  ir. 
p.  153.)    Natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia. 

The  alder  and  the  birch  were  made  separate  senera  by  Toumefort,  and  by 
Linnaeus  also,  in  his  earlier  works;  but  he  afterwards  united  both  genera 
into  one,  under  the  name  of  B^tulus.  ^  Modem  botanists,  for  the  most 
part,  foUow  Toumefort;  and  the  following  are  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  his  two  genera: — In  ^6tula,  the  female  catkins  are  cylindrical, 
solitary,  on  shnple  peduncles,  and  bear  their  seeds  fiinaiahed  with  a  mem- 
brane on  each  side.  In  ilHnus,  the  female  catkins  are  ovbI;  and  they  are 
borne  on  a  branchy  peduncle*  containing  seeds  which  are  not  bordered 
with  membranes.  As  secondary  characteristics,  the  birches  prefer  dry 
plaees,  and  the  alders  moist  situations.  All  the  known  species  of  alder 
nay  be  reduced  to  three  or  four;  and  all  the  species  of  birch  which  are 
hardy  in  England  to  four  or  five.  Most  of  the  species  of  both  genera 
flower  and  fimit  freely  in  the  climate  of  London. 

Genus  L 


BfflHa 


iH^NUS  Towm.    Tbb  Aldsr.    Lm.  Syti.  MowB^da 

UtrnMeatiom.  IVMira.,  t  SSBl }  WIIUL  fl|iL  Fl, 4  pi  SSI ;  lUL  Wat,  ft  pw  Mk;  Comp.,  cdL  4. 

Pk  }7& ;  Ovrtn.,  L  90t 
ivnanfMef.   BftaOm ipedct  jUr. ;  Auwk  JV. :  Erie, Oer.-,  Ontano, HUO. ;  AUtOb Span, 
Dertmthm,    Fkom  ai,  omt,  and  tarn,  the  «tae  of  s  rlTcr,  CeMti  ia  nfcraDO*  to  III  haMiat : 

'       Ml*  Hatovtw,  alt%  mi  o«k :  or,  aoranlliit  to  oChcn,  ftom  miUwr  mmme^  It  tlirt?«  by  th* 


.riTtr. 
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De$cripiion,  4^.  Tree*,  rerelj  exceeding  the  middle  liie;  and  muk  to 
low  as  to  be  considered  Bhnibs.  With  the  exception  of  A.  glutinoxa  lacini- 
ita  and  A.  cordiiolia,  tile  species  are  not  very  omamoita] ;  nor  is  the  timber 
of  great  value,  except  for  the  charcoal  which  may  be  made  from  it.  All 
the  species  prefer  a  moist  soil,  or  one  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  A.  glutindsa 
ripens  seeds  freely,  as  do  roost  of  the  other  sorts;  but  all  the  latter  ore 
geaerally  propiij;Bted  bv  layers.  The  only  truly  distinct  ^ecies  appear  to  ua 
to  be,  A.  glutinosa,  A.  cordifotia,  A.  incana,  A.  oblonaUa,  and  A.  viridisj 
which  last  seems  an  intennediate  species,  or  connectii^  Bnk,  between  Finns' 
and  Bitaia. 

5  1.  A.  QLOTiKo'si.  drrtn.      The  glutinous,  or  commm.  Alder. 
IdmSlaUom.    Onrtn.,  1  p.  S*.  i  IVmid.  8p.  PL,  4  ^39*.:   Cm^.  «d.  fc,  {i  US.  g  Ha*.  Land., 

tTm.    Scot,  !71. !  Hm  Anldf,  IH. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd  ISSS. 
JWniM.rnci    J»nilui  Alaot  LUl  Sp.  PL,  13M.  a,  «.  Br.,  IdO,  Eng.  Bel^  t\.  t  IHt. ;  S  emu. 

(taiuJUr*.  ATt.,9.1  A-^DMt  Ball  Sr^,)M.i  Aunt  ft.  :  gondn*  Ok,  or  El.«r, « ichwini 
.SiwraWin    &if.  BoL,  1. 1506. ;  HuoL  Erd.  SrU M.  C  g  0«.'l!:nuc,lt77.i:  i  Idb.  Ic.ft  ISI.  t ; 

£w.niui.,  kl-i  lU«h.  IUic.,a7.  r.  i  our^.  15W.;  um  the  pliU  of  tfali  ipKlci  in  .our  UK 

^c.  Char.,  rjc.  Leaves  roundish,  wedge-shaped,  wavy,  serrated,  glutinous, 
rather  abrupt  i  downy  at  the  branchii^  of  the  veins  breath.  (Eng.  jy.,iv, 
p,  131.)  A  tree,  from  30ft.  to  60  ft.  hwh ;  a  native  of  Europe,  from  Lapland 
to  Gibraltar;  and  of  Asia,  from  the  White  Sea  to  Mount  Caucasus;  and, 
also,  of  the  north  of  Africa;  flowering,  in  Britain,  in  Hard)  and  April. 

J  K.  g,  %  emarpitHa  Willd.  Baum.,  p.  10., 
has  the  leaves  nearly  round,  wedge- 
shaped,  and  edged  with  light  green. 

I  A.  g.  3  laeiiaala  Ait.  Willd.,  1.  c,  Lodd. 
Cat.,  ed.  1836;  A.g.  incisa /Tort. ;  our 
j^.l538.,  and  the  plate  of  a  Gne  tree  at 
Syon,  in  our  last  volume;  has  the  leaves 
obloug '  and  pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes 
acute.  Wild  in  the  north  of  France, 
particularly  in  Kormandy,  and  in  the 
woods  of  Montmorency,  near  Paris. 
i^N.  JOu  Ham.)  Thouin,  in  the  year 
1819,  in  the  Nouveau  Covrt  iPAgncul- 
Jurff,  states  that  the  cut-leaved  alder  was 
first  found  by  Trochereau  de  la  Berliere, 
and  planted  by  him  in  hb  garden  near  .    ,.  t 

St.  Germain,  where  the  stool  still  remains  from  which  nil  the  mtraenei 
of  Paris  have  been  supplied  with  plants,  and,  probably,  all  Europe. 

I  A.«.  4  qaerapJia  WiUd.,  1.  c,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.— Leaves  wou- 
ated,  with  Uie  lobes  obtuse. 

1  A.g.  6  oxyaeanOafSlia!  A.  oxyiiaaiaiKfiAia Lodd.  Cat.,  tA.iaMi  and 
our jfe.  1539.— Leaves  sinuated  and  lobed;  smaller  tbanUiOBeof the 
preceding  variety,  and  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common 

»  A.  g.  6  *u^ert>c6Tpa  ;  A.  macrocirpaLwU,  Ort.,  1836  j  has  the  leaves 
and  fruit  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  species,  and  is  also  of  more 
vigorous  growth. 

I  A.  £.  7  fim  varieg^  Hort.  has  the  leaves  vanegated. 

Oifar  rarietUi.  Thtre  are  some  other  names  applied  to  planU  in  the  col- 
lection  of  Messrs.  Lod<Kges,  which,  we  think,  can  only  be  considered  as 
varieties  of  A.  ghuindsa ;  or,  periiaps.  of  A.  incina ;  but  the  plants  are  so 
small,  that  we  are  unable  to  detemme  whether  they  are  sufficiently  distmct 
to  be  worth  recording.  Among  these  names  are,  A.  t^ru,A.  ^*^  *• 
pliedtii,  and  A.  ttndnidia.  A.  rubra  is  mid  to  be  a  native  of  the  Island  of 
^tcto!  (Awo/.<n&ini.  ^W..3.p.837.)    Borne  of  the  sorts  Hwted  «• 
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qwcies  we  think  on\y  vanetin,  as  we  have  indicBted  by 

putting  the  letter  g.  in  parentheses. 

Deteriplion.  The  alder,  In  a  wild  state,  even  in  favour- 
able situations,  is  »eldom  seen  higher  than  40  ft.  or  50  ft.; 
but  in  uncultivated  grounds,  and  in  good  soil  near  water,  ^ 
it  will  att^n  the  height  of  50  (t.  or  60  ft.,  and  upwards. 
This  is  not  onlji  the  case  with  the  species,  but  with  the 
variety  A.  g.  laciniata,  which  forms  a  handsome  pyramidal 
tree;  which,  at  Syon,  has  attained  the  height  of  63ft., 
and  at  Wobum  Farm,  near  Chertsey,  is  still  higher.  The 
bark  of  the  common  older,  in  oldish  trees,  is  nearly  black, 
and  full  of  clefts,'  the  colour  of  the  wood  is  white  before 
the  tree  is  cut  down ;  but,  immediately  on  being  cut,  the 
surface  of  the  wound  becomes  of  a  deep  red;  soon  fading, 
however,  into  the  pale  flesh-colour,  which  the  whole  of 
the  wood  of  this  tree,  when  cut  down,  takes  when  dry,  and 
retains  ever  afterwards.  The  wood  is  homogeneous,  tender, 
and  without  much  tenacity.  The  branches,  when  they 
are  young,  and  the  tree  is  in  a  state  of  vigoroiu  growth, 

have  a  triangular  foroii  but,  when  mature,  fliey  are  round.    The  bark,  a.  

rising  of  the  sap,  s«mrates  from  the  wood  with  very  great  lacility.     The 
leaves,  when  in  the  bud,  are  folded  in  the  i 
and   completely  enclosed   by  two   oblong 
stipules  of  a  whitish  green.     They  are  from 
Sin.   to   4 in.  long,  and  nearly  as  broad. 
The  petiole  is  about  I  in.  lon^,  and  pro- 
longed on  the  disk  of  the  leaf,  in  the  form 
of  a  very  prominent  nerve  on  the  under 
side,  fivm  which  proceed  to  the  richt  and 
left  other  prominent  nerves,  in  each  of  the 
axils  formed  by  which  ia  a  little  tuft  of  > 
cottony  hair.     The  characteristics  of  the 
leaves  of  this  species,  as  compared  with 
those  of  other  species  of  the  genus,  and   ^ 
especially  of  A.  incana,  is,  that  they  s 
always  rounded  at  the  summit,  and  net>.-    .   ^ 

Eotnted ;  though  this  distinction  does  not  ^  H 
old  good  when  applied  to  some  of  the 
varieties,  such  as  jf.  g.  laciniiila.  Theleaves  areof  adeepdarkgreen;  andboCh 
thcyouuK  shoots  and  leaves  ore  covered  with  aglutinous  substance,  more  espe- 
ciaUy  in  tne  early  part  of  summer.  The  male  catkins  are  cylindrical,  like  those 
of  the  birch,  and  appear  in  the  autumn ;  while  the  female  ones,  which  are  on 
branched  footstalks,  are  of  a  short  conical  form,  hke  a  small  fir  cone,  and 
are  produced  in  spring  alonj;  with  the  leaves.  On  Mount  Caucasus,  Pallas 
informs  us,  the  female  catkins  come  out  about  the  end  of  February ;  but,  in 
the  north  of  Russia,  in  March  and  April.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  alder, 
in  a  favourable  soil  and  situation,  is  about  g  ft.  or  3  ft.  a  year  for  four  or 
five  jtm% ;  so  that  a  tree  10  years  planted  will  frequently  attain  the  height  of 
soft,  or  25ft.;  and  at  GO  years  the  tree  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  at 
maturi^.  The  roots  are  creeping;  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  they  throw 
ap  suckers.    The  shade  and  fallen  leaves  of  this  tree  are  not  injurious 

Geography,  Balory,  Sfc.  The  common  alder  is  the  most  aquatic  of  Euro* 
pean  trees,  being  found  in  wet  swampy  grounds,  throughout  the  whole  of 
curope,  in  situations  too  moist  for  even  the  willow  and  the  poplar.  In 
meadows,  and  by  river  sides  in  the  nlains,  it  becomes  a  considerable  tree ;  but 
on  raountrans,  and  in  the  most  northerly  parts  of  Sweden,  it  (finishes  ta  a 
ahrub.  It  is  found  in  the  west,  east,  and  north  of  Asip  pid  m  ^e  north  of 
5r 
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Africa.  According  to  Pureh,  the  common  alder  k  also  a  native  of  North 
America;  in  the  interior  of  Canada,  and  on  the  north-west  coast.  The  alder 
was  known  to  Homer  and  Theophrastus.  (See  p.  18.)  According  to  Virgily 
it  formed  the  first  material  for  boats ;  and  Lucan  recommends  it  as  a  wood 
proper  for  ship-building.  Virgil  describes  the  proper  situation  for  it,  as  on 
the  marein  ot  still  waters ;  and  Vitruvius  recommends  the  wood  for  piles, 
stating  that  the  city  of  Ravenna  was  built  on  it.  'Aristotle  mentions  that 
the  alder  was  generally  barren  in  Greece,  and  only  fertile  in  the  island  of 
Crete ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  alludes  to  the  same  tree.  In  the 
time  of  Theophrastus,  the  bark  was  used  for  dyeing  leather ;  and,  in  the  da^s 
of  Pliny,  the  wood  was  employed  for  piles,  which  he  calls  **  eternal ;"  and  for 
pipes,  for  conveying  water  under  ground,  as  it  is  at  present.  The  same 
author  states  that  the  tree  was  planted  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  to  prevent 
them,  by  its  numerous  roots  and  suckers,  from  being  washed  away  during 
extraordinary  floods.  Evelyn  tells  us  that  the  celebrated  bridge  of  the  Rialto, 
at  Venice,  was  built  on  piles  of  this  tree.  It  is  still  extensively  used^  in 
Flanders  and  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  pfles.  Boutcher,  writing 
in  1780,  informs  us  that,  between  1730  and  1750,  ''vast  (quantities  of  alder 
plants  were  brought  from  Holland,  to  Scotland,  at  a  considerable  price,  and 
unhappily  for  the  owners,  planted  in  large  tracts  of  moist  land,  from  which 
no  returns  suitable  to  the  labour  and  expense  had  been  received."  He  adds 
that  he  would  greatly  have  preferred  '*  poplars  and  abeles."  (TVeattMe,  &c., 
p.  111.) 

Properties  and  Uses,  Naturally,  the  leaves  of  the  alder  afford  food  to  the 
larvae  of  different  species  of  moths,  and  other  insects ;  and  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots  are  eaten  by  horses,  cows,  goats,  and  sheep,  though  they  are 
not  fond  of  them;  and  they  are  refused  by  swine.  Among  the  lepidopte- 
rous  insects  may  be  mentioned  several  species  of  the  genus  Hipp&rchja 
Fab.  Sat6mia  Schrank.  ^ee  Magazine  of  Natural  Hittory,  vol.  viii. 
p.  210.,  and  vol.  v.  p.  251.)  Clytus  &lm  Fab.^  a  coleopterous    ""^  ~ 

msect,  is  common  in  the  trunks  of  old  alder  trees.  C.  Arletis 
Fab,y  Cer4mbyx  ilrietis  L,^  Sam,p\.  2.  f.  25., and  our^.  154>)., 
is  also  common.  The  tongues  of  horses  feeding  upon  the  alder, 
Linnsus  observes,  are  turned  black ;  and,  on  that  account,  it 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  unwholesome  for  them. 
The  uses  to  which  the  alder  has  been  applied  by  man  are 
various.  The  wood,  though  sof^  is  of  great  durability  in 
water.  It  weighs,  when  green,  62  lb.  6  oz. ;  half-dry,  48  lb. 
8  oz. ;  and  quite  dry,  39  lb.  4  oz.,  per  cubic  foot ;  thus  losing  1^1 

above  a  third  of  its  weight  by  drying,  while  it  shrinks  about  a  twelfUi  part 
of  its  bulk.  In  the  USctUmnaire  des  Eaux  et  Forett^  the  wood  is  saia  to 
be  unchangeable  either  in  water  or  earth.  It  is  used  for  all  the  various  pur- 
poses to  which  soft  homogeneous  woods  are  generally  applied ;  viz.  for  tumeryy 
sculpture,  and  cabinet-making;  for  wooden  vessels,  such  as  basins,  plates, 
and  Kneading-trougbs ;  for  salxits,  wooden  soles  to  shoes  and  pattens,  doos  for 
women,  and  similar  purposes.  In  France,  sabots  made  of  alder  wooa  are 
smoked,  to  render  them  hard  and  impervious  to  the  larva  of  the  beetle  which 
attacks  that  wood.  The  French,  and  also  the  Highlanders,  are  said  \p  make 
light  chairs  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  which  have  the  colour,  though  they  have 
not  the  grain,  of  mahogany.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  spline  of  the  wood, 
says,  '*  it  is  extremely  valuable,  even  when  of  a  small  size,  (or  cutting  up 
into  herring-barrel  staves;  and  thus  whole  banks,  in  Scotland,  have  been 
denuded  every  year  of  this  species  of  timber.  The  old  trees,  which  are  full 
of  knots,  cut  up  mto  planks,  have  all  the  beauty  of  the  curled  maple,  with  the 
advantage  of  presenting  a  deep,  rich,  reddish  tint;  and,  in  this  state,  diey  make 
most  bcAutiful  tables.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  alder  tim« 
ber  is  liable  to  be  perforated  by  a  small  beetle ;  it  should,  therefore,  if  possible, 
be  prepared  by  immersing  the  logs  in  a  large  hole  due  in  a  peat  mos^  and  im« 
pregnating  the  water  of  the  hole  with  a  quantity  of  nme.    If  thia  be  done  for 
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a  few  months,  and  the  furniture  afterwards  well  yaroished  over  with  what  is 
called  the  French  polish,  it  will  stand  unharmed  for  generations."  (Lauder^t 
GUpm^  vol.  i.  p.  137.)  Wood  of  alder,  which  has  lain  a  long  time  in  peat 
bogs,  becomes  as  black  as  ebony ;  and  as,  in  a  recent  state,  it  readily  receives 
a  black  dye,  while,  from  the  homogeneousness  of  its  texture,  it  will  take  a 
better  poIiBh  than  soft  woods  do  generally,  it  forms  a  very  common  substitute 
for  that  wood  io  small  articles ;  but  it  has  idways  a  dull  hue,  being  inca- 
pable of  receiving  the  lustre  of  the  real  ebony.  When  used  in  constructions 
above  ground;  it  ought  only  to  be  placed  in  situations  where  it  will  be  kept 
perfectly  dry :  but  the  great  use  of  the  wood,  on  a  large  scale,  is  for  pUes,  as 
foundations  for  bridges  and  other  buildings,  water*pipes,  barrds  of  pumps, 
and  ptops  for  mines.  The  spray  is  more  durable  than  that  of  most  oth^ 
trees,  when  used  for  filling  drains  in  moist  soiL  Dorsetshire  woodwards 
(woodmen),  Mitchell  observes, "  have  nearly  the  same  ada^  applied  to  alder 
poles,  when  peeled  for  rafters,  as  those  of  the  midland  counties  have  for  willows 
and  poplars  (see  p.  1637.) ;  viz:  — 

"  Thatch  me  well,  and  keep  me  dry, 
HeMt  oToak  I  wUldefy.*^ 

"  Stakes  of  alder,"  he  says,  **  will  not  stand  twelve  months,  nor  will  the  timber 
do  for  posts,  or  anything  else,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  ground,  except 
under  water.  The  wood,  however,"  he  adds,  *'  ought  not  to  be  entirely  re* 
Jected;"  and  he  recommends  it  as  linings  for  stone-carts  and  wheelbarrows, 
that  are  in  constant  use ;  **  because,  being  soft,  though  it  may  bruise,  it  does 
not  split  by  the  stones  being  tumbled  in.  It  makes  better  weather-boards 
than  elm  or  beech,  because  it  does  not  warp  or  cast.  (DendroL,  p.  55.)  Alder 
hop-poles,  according  to  Cobbett,  will  only  last  one  year.  As  fuel,  the  alder 
is  to  the  beech  as  965  is  to  1540 :  but,  like  other  woods  of  littie  value  as 
fuel  for  heating  dwelling-houses,  it  is  preferred  for  other  purposes,  where  a 
slow  and  not  fierce  heat  is  required ;  such  as  for  heating  bakers'  ovens,  for 
bumine  limestone  and  chalk,  for  burning  bricks,  &c.  The  charcoal  is  es- 
teemedexcellent  for  making  gunpowder ;  but  for  domestic  uses  it  is  considered 
inferior,  being  to  that  of  the  beech  as  885  is  to  1600.  The  ashes  yield  at  the 
rate  of  65  lb.  of  potash  to  1000  lb.  of  ashes;  which  ranks  it  among  73  other 
woods  that  yield  tiiis  salt,  in  the  67th  degree.  The  bark  on  the  young  wood 
is  powerfully  astringent,  and  is  employ^  by  tanners :  and  the  young  shoots 
are  used  botn  for  tanning,  and  dyeing  red,  brown,  and  yellow ;  and,  in  combi- 
nation with  copperas,  to  dye  black.  The  catkins  dye  green ;  and  the  female 
catkins  are  used  by  fishermen  to  sustain  their  nets  sSbove  water,  instead  of 
cork.  In  Hall's  TVavels  in  Scotlandy  the  author  says  that  the  country  people 
in  the  Highlands  make  their  own  shoes ;  and,  to  avoid  the  tax  on  leather,  pri- 
vately tan  the  hides  with  the  bark  of  birch  and  alder.  {TraveU  m  Scotland,\oL  iL 
p.  40L)  The  fresh  wood  dyes  a  snufi^olour;  and  the  bark,  dried  and  pow- 
dered, and  mixed  with  logwood,  bismuth,  &c.,  yields  the  colour  called  bou^  de 
Paris,  It  is  said  that  the  Laplanders  masticate  the  bark,  and,  with  the  saliva 
so  coloured,  stain  their  leathern  garments  red.  (5^/.  Sketches,  p.  9.)  In  France, 
the  small  roots  are  split,  and  worked  into  baskets ;  and  the  knotty  parts  of  the 
larger  roots  are  used  for  inlayine  cabinet-work.  Both  linen  and  woollen 
cloths  are  dyed  black  by  boiling  them  with  the  flowers,  buds,  female  catkins, 
bark,  and  spray,  and  afterwards  putting  them  into  water  which  has  been  used 
at  a  smith's  forge  for  quenching  the  red-hot  iron.  The  leaves  are  used  in 
medicine  as  detersive  ;  and  they  are  employed  in  decoctions  and  gareles  for 
diseases  of  the  throat.  Among  the  uses  which  may  be  considered  obsolete, 
are  two  mentioned  by  Pennant ;  viz.  spreading  the  boughs  over  the  fields 
during  summer;  leaving  them  there  during  the  winter  to  rot;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing March,  clearing  off  the  undecayed  parts,  and  ploughing  the  ground  for 
a  crop  of  com.  The  other  use  is  that  of  strewing  the  leaves  and  young  shoots 
on  the  floors  of  houses  to  attract  fleas,  which  are  said  to  be  entangl^  in  the 
"  tenacious  liquor^  as  birds  are  by  birdlime." 
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The  alder  is  planted  to  form  hedges  in  moist  meadows;  and  it  is  planted 
along  the  margins  of  rivers,  to  keep  up  the  banks  by  its  numerous  creeping 
roots.  If  the  alder  be  planted  in  a  low  meadow,  it  is  said  that  the  surface  of 
the  ground  surrounding  it  will  become  boggy  ;  whereas,  if  ash  be  planted,  the 
roots  of  which  also  extend  a  great  way  in  every  direction,  and  run  near  the 
sur&ce,  the  ground  will  become  firm  and  dry ;  though  on  what  principle  these 
changes  take  place,  we  are  not  informed;  and  the  statement  is  therefore,  most 
probably,  a  vu^ar  error.  The  chief  use  of  the  alder  is  as  coppice-wood,  to  be  cut 
down  every  five  or  six  years,and  made  into  charcoal  for  the  gunpowder  mannfac* 
turers.  The  charcoal  is  considered  the  next  best  for  that  purpose  to  that  of 
JZhauinus  Fr&ngula,  the  berry-bearing  alder,  the  aune  noir  of  the  French  (see 
p.  537.);  and  plantations  of  the  common  alder  are  made  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
gunpowder  manufactories  of  Hounslow,  and  other  places,  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  a  supply.  The  lareer  branches  are  made  into  charcoal  for  the  coarser 
kinds  of  gunpowder,  and  the  spray  for  the  finer  kinds* 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the  alder.  Da 
Hamel  remarks  that  its  verdure  is  a^eeable,  and  its  shade  dense ;  and  that 
its  leaves,  like  those  on  all  plants  which  grow  by  water,  remain  on  longer  in 
the  autumn  than  those  of  deciduous  trees  which  prefer  dry  situations.  In  shel- 
tered places,  young  alder  trees  frequently  retain  their  leaves  till  January. 
Du  Hamel  observes  that,  as  cattle  will  never  touch  the  leaves  of  the  alder  as 
long  as  they  can  get  anything  else  to  eat,  it  is  a  good  tree  for  parks,  and 
also  for  hedges ;  and  he  adds  that  it  will  form  very  go6d  avenues  in  situations 
exposed  to  cattle.  As  an  object  for  the  landscape-painter,  the  leaves  of  the 
alder  do  not  fall  into  fine  masses ;  and  they  appear  too  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  entire  head  of  the  tree.  Nevertheless,  as  Oilpin  observes,  it  is  a 
more  picturesque  tree  than  the  common  willow,  both  in  its  ramification,  and 
in  its  foliage :  perhaps,  indeed,  he  says,  it  is  the  most  picturesque  of  any  of 
the  aquatic  tribe,  except  the  weeping  willow.  '*  He  who  would  see  the  alder 
in  perfection,  must  follow  the  banks  of  the  Mole,  in  Surrey,  through  the  sweet 
vales  of  Dorking  and  Mickleham,  into  the  groves  of  Esher.  The  Mole,indeed» 
is  far  from  being  a  beautiful  river:  it  is  a  quiet  and  sluggish  stream;  but 
what  beauty  it  has,  it  owes  greatly  to  the  alder,  which  every  where  fringes  its 
meadows,  and,  in  many  places,  forms  very  pleasing  scenes,  especially  in  the  vale 
between  Box  Hill  and  the  high  grounds  of  Norbury  Park.  Some  of  the 
largest  alders  we  have  in  England  grow  in  the  Bishop  of  Durham*^  P&rk,  at 
BishopM>  Auckland.  The  generality  of  trees  acquire  picturesc^ue  beauty  by  i^ : 
but  it  is  not  often  that  they  are  suffered  to  attain  this  pictur^ue  period. 
Some  use  is  commonly  found  for  them  long  before  that  tune.  The  oak  falls 
for  the  eteater  purposes  of  man ;  and  the  alder  is  ready  to  supply  a  variety  of 
his  smaller  wants.  An  old  tree,  therefore,  of  any  kind,  is  a  curiosity ;  and  even 
an  alder,  such  as  those  at  Bishop-Auckland,  when  dignified  by  a^e,  makes  a 
respectable  figure.'*  (GUp.  For.  Seen,,  i.  p.  69.)  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 
fully  agrees  with  Mr.  Oilpin  in  his  commendation  of  the  alder.  It  is  always 
associated  in  our  minds,  he  says,  "  with  river  scenery,  both  of  that  tranquil 
description  most  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  vales  of  England,  and  with 
that  of  a  wilder  and  more  stirring  cast,  which  is  to  be  found  among  the  glens 
and  deep  ravines  of  Scotland.  In  very  many  instances,  we  have  seen  it  put 
on  so  much  of  the  bold  l^solute  character  of  the  oak,  that  it  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  that  tree,  but  for  the  intense  depth  of  its  green  hue.  The  Mole 
may,  doubtless,  furnish  the  traveller  with  very  beautiful  specimens  of  the  alder, 
as  It  may  also  furnish  an  example  of  that  species  of  quiet  English  scenery  we 
have  alluded  to ;  but  we  venture  to  assert,  that  no  where  will  the  tree  be 
found  in  greater  perfection  than  on  the  wild  banks  of  the  river  Findhom,  and 
its  tributary  streams,  where  scenery  of  the  most  romantic  description  every 
where  occurs.**  (Laud.  Gilp.,  i.  p.  136.)  The  alder,  Boutcher  cnaracterises 
as  "an  ugly  melancholy  tree;**  and,  as  it  is  more  frequently  found  by  stag- 
nant than  b^  running  water,  an  observation  as  old  as  the  tune  of  Viiigil,  we 
are  strongly  inclined,  though  we  do  not  think  it  ugly,  to  consider  it  as  one  of 
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the  most  melancholy  of  deciduous  trees.  The  loose  negligent  manBca*  in 
which  its  dark  dull  green  leaves  are  distributed  over  its  branches^  gives  the 
tree  a  dishevelled  appearance,  as  if  it  were  careless  about  itself;  and,  if  the 
weeping  willow  is  to  be  considered  as  representing  outward  and  simulated 
griefy  the  alder,  we  should  say,  forms  a  good  emblem  of  the  grief  of  the  heart. 

"  0*er  the  swift  waters  of  the  running  itream 

The  wiUow  wares  its  light  and  graceful  form* 
Mingling  a  tranrient  shadow  with  the  gleam 

Oftfae  bright  sunshine— like  a  passing  storm : 
Emblem  of  grief,  which,  elegant,  refined, 
Is  more  of  outward  show  than  or  the  mind. 

0*er  the  dark  pond,  whose  sullen  bosom  shows 

No  curling  waves  togreet the  passing breeie, 
The  rigid  alder  its  stiff  imaae  throws, 

Oloomj  and  sad,  as  thougo  it  scom'd  to  please  : 
Emblem  of  wo&  too  great  to  be  ezpress'd, 
Which  broods  in  siloice,  and  corrodes  the  breast.** 

The  motion  of  the  alder  tree  corresponds  with  its  form ;  being  slight  and 
partial,  owing  to  its  rigidity,  and  not  graceful  and  extending  to  the  whole  tree, 
like  that  pf  the  willows  and  Lombardy  poplars.  Let  the,  reader  only  imagine 
a  pond  with  its  margin  varied  by  alders,  and  the  same  poiid  varied  by  willows ; 
and  then  reflect  on  the  difference  in  the  impressions  which  the  change  of  each 
makes  upon  his  mind.  The  common  alder  can  never,  with  propriety,  be 
planted  in  artificial  scenery,  where  the  object  is  to  imitate  nature  in  au  ar- 
tistical  manner,  or,  in  other  words,  so  as  to  preserve  the  character  of  art. 
The  reason  is,  the  alder  is  so  well  known  as  an  indigenous  tree,  that  the 
artificial  scenery  in  which  it  appears  is  immediately  lowered  to  a  fac-bimile 
imitation  of,  or  identification  with,  nature.  Where  either  the  geometrical  or 
any  other  gardenesque  method  of  planting  is  adopted,  however,  this  principle 
does  not  apply ;  nor  will  it  hold  good  m  the  case  of  planting  any  of  the 
more  striking  varieties  of  the  species ;  for  example,  the  cut*leaved  alder,  which 
forms  a  very  interesting  tree,  and  is  very  fit  for  planting  in  artificial  scenery, 
because  it  is  never  found  wild  in  Britain,  and,  firom  its  habit  of  growth,  a& 
well  as  firom  the  form  of  its  leaves,  is  in  no  danger  of  ever  being  mistaken  foi 
the  common  alder.  , 

Poetical  and  mytholoffcal  Alhuiom,      Homer,  Virnl,  and  other  poets     i 
antiquity,  firequently  mention  the  alder.    Homer  often  alludes  to  it  in  hi 
descriptions  of  scenery :  — 


And  agun:  — 


■  *'  From  out  the  coverM  rock. 
In  living  rills  a  gushing  fbuntain  broke : 
Aroundit  and  above,  for  ever  green. 
The  bushy  sJdeis  form*d  a  shady  scene'*  Odifssep,  book  ix. 


"  Where  silver  alders,  in  hash  arches  twined, 
I>rink  theoool  stream,  and  tremble  in  the  wind.  *'  Ibid.,  book  x? ii. 


Some  poets,  when  treating  of  the  fable  of  the  Heliades,  assert  that  the 
sisters  of  Phaethon  were  turned  into  alders  instead  of  poplars.  Virgil,  in  one 
his  Edogues  says, — 

■*  The  sisters,  mourning  for  their  brother's  loss. 
Their  bodies  hid  in  bark,  and  ftirr'd  with  moss, 
How  each  a  rlsinc  alder  now  ai^wars. 
And  o'er  the  Po  custils  her  gummy  tears."  DRYOut's  Firgtf,  eel.  vi. 


Cowley  has  adopted  the  same  fiaible: — 


**  The  FhaeChonian  alder  next  took  place : 

I's  disgi 
She  loves  the  purling  streams,  and  often  laves 


Still  sensible  of  the  burnt  youth's  disgrace, 
She  loves  the  purling  streams,  and  often  la 
Beneath  the  fiooda,  and  wantons  with  the  waves.**  PtmUt,  book  v. 

Virgil,  in  another  passage,  alludes  to  the  bark  of  the  alder  being  fijll  of 
clefts :  — 

*'  As  alders  in  the  spring  their  boles  extend. 
And  heave  so  fiercely,  that  their  bark  they  rend." 

DRVDKNti  nrga,  eel  x. 
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The  aider,  k  has  been  already  mendoned,  watf  used  by  the  andents  for 
boats;  and  Professor  Martyn  suggests  that  a  hollow  alder«  falling  into  the 
stream  on  the  banks  of  which  it  grew^may  have  (pven  the  first  idea  of  a  boat 
to  man.  Virgil  and  Lucan  both  mention  this  use  of  the  tree.  Among  the 
old  English  poets,  Brovme  alludes  to  the  shade  of  the  alder  not  injuring  the 
grass  that  grows  under  it :  -~ 

■*Thc  alder,  whose  Ikt  ibedow  nouriiheCh, 
Eadi  pleot  let  neeve  to  blai  long  flourlibeth.** 

And  Spenser  speaks  of  the  alders  on  the  bonks  of  the  MuUa»  in  his  Colin 
Cloufi  come  home  again. 


**  *  One  daj/40o(h  h^  *  I  miit,  is  «it  itty  trade. 
Under  tfie  Iboc  or  Hole,  tbi 
Keeptnf  my  sheep  among  tbe  oooly  shade 
Of  the  green  aldeti  on  the  Mu]fai*s  ihore.*  ** 


lat  moontain  bear, 


Soil  and  SUttatkm.    It  was  commonly  recommended  to  plant  the  alder  in 

swamps ;  and,  doubtless,  from  its  roots  rarniing  near  the  surface,  it  will  thrire 

better  in  such  situations  than  many  other  trees ;  but  it  is  a  great  miatake  to 

suppose  that  the  alder,  or  an;^  other  tree,  will  either  grow  rapidly,  or  attain  a 

lar^  size,  except  in  eood  soils,  liberally  supplied  with  moisture,  but  by  no 

means  at  fdltimes  soaked  with  it.    A  little  reflection  will  comrince  ua  that, in 

all  countries,  the  best  soils  are  on  the  bmks  of  rirers  and  lakes ;  because  to 

such  situations  the  finer  earths  hate  been  carried  down  firom  the  higher 

grounds  fixr  am,  whether  these  grounds  have  been  under  water,  or  exposed 

to  the  atmosphere.    A  good  soil,  on  the  nuuqgin  of  stagnant  water,  the  sur- 

fiice  of  which  is  some  feet  below  the  suHkce  of  the  ground,  promises  to  be  a 

more  fevourable  situation  than  either  the  banks  of  a  river,  where  the  water 

varies  in  height  i^  different  oeriods  of  the  year,  and  where  there  cannot  be  a 

very  rich  deposition  of  mud ;  or  &  good  soil  on  the  margin  of  water  at,  of 

nearly  on,  the  same  level  with  it.    Inis  is  very  well  proved  by  two  trees  of 

about  the  same  age :  one  on  the  flat  banks  of  tbepiece  of  water  at  8yon,  and 

the  other  on  the  raised  bank  of  an  old  moat  at  'Wobum  Farm.    The  soil,  in 

both  cases,  is  equally  rich ;  but  at  Syon  the  main  roots  of  the  tree  are  neariy 

on  a  level  with  the  water,  while  at  Woburn  Farm  the  main  roots  are  some 

feet  above  it.    One  of  the  most  favourable  situations  for  growing  die  alder 

for  poles  is,  an  island  the  side  of  which  is  2  ft.  or  S  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 

water.     Such  islands,  when  so  planted,  with  alders,  are  called  alder  beds; 

as  they  are  called  osier   holts,  when  planted  with  willows.      Ten  years' 

growth  in  such  a  bed,  Cobbett  states,  \nll  produce  poles  SO  ft.,  or  more,  in 

length;   with  but  ends  of  from  4 in.  to  6 in.  in  diameter.      The   alder, 

Mr.  Sanji;  observes,  is  found  in  the  highest  perfection  in  moist  soils ;  and, 

though  It  will  grow  freely  in  light  elevated  umds,  it  has  a  tendency  in  such 

situations  to  d^  and  impoverish  the  soil,  not  being  satisfied  unless  it  can 

obtain  abundance  of  moisture.    No  tree,  he  continues,  is,  perhaps,  e<]ually 

well  adapted  for  upholding  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  the  great  moltiplici^  ci 

its  roots.    Evelyn  is  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  he,  and  all  authors,  agree  that 

it  will  not  even  live  in  dry  chalky  soil. 

Propagation  and  CuUure.  ^elyn  says  that  the  alder  is  propagated  by 
truncheons  of  the  stem  or  of  the  root,  **  set  as  big  as  the  small  of  one's  leg,  and 
in  length  about  2ft.;"  one  end  of  which  should  be  plunged  in  the  mud.  '*  If 
we  plant  nnaller  sets,"  he  says,  **  let  them  be  cut  at  a  proper  season,  and  when 
the  wood  is  of  competent  bi|piess,  and  mature."  The  Jeney  manner  of  plant- 
ing truncheons,  he  adds,  is  by  forming  than  into  leiwths  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft  each, 
at  the  bciginning  of  winter ;  Unding  them  in  fiiggots,  ana  placing  the  ends  of  them 
in  water,  tiU  towards  the  end  of  spring.  By  that  season,  they  will  have  con- 
tracted a  callosity  at  theirlower  extremity;  and,  ''bemgpUnted,  will,  like  0en- 
netmoil  apple  trees,  never  fiiil  of  growing,  and  striking  root."  Boutcher  mfi 
the  alder  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  three,  four,  or  five  years'  growth, 
planted  m  February  or  March.    The  Condnental  authors  mention  suckers, 
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layera,  cuttbgpi  of  the  shoots,  cutdngB  of  the  root,  and  grafting.  Du  Hamel 
«ay8  that  a  large  stool  or  stamp  of  alder,  split  with  a  hatchet  into  fire  or  ax 
pieces,  and  planted,  will  form  so  many  trees ;  and,  also,  that  if,  instead  of 
splitting  this  stool,  it  be  coyered  oyer  2  in.  or  3  in.  deep  with  soil,  it  will,  in 
two  or  three  years,  throw  up  shoots,  which  will  become  rooted  plants.  We 
haye  planted  with  success,  he  says,  trees  obtained  in  this  way,  of  7  ft.,  8  ft.,  and 
10ft.  in  height,  without  heading  them  down;  but,  in  situations  exposed  to 
the  wind,  they  require  to  be  cut  down  to  within  5  in.  or  6  in.  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Another  mode  of  multiplying  the  alder  is,  to  cut  a  young  branch 
half  through  at  the  cround,  lay  it  down  horizontally  along  the  surface,  and 
coyer  it  with  2  in.  of  soil,  when  almost  every  bud  will  produce  a  shoot,  and 
eyery  shoot  will  form  roots.  We  haye  already  described  this  mode  as  em- 
ployed for  raising  plum  stocks.  ^See  p.  690.)  Notwithstandins  these  diffierent 
modes,  which  are  essential  for  tne  yarieties,  aU  ymters  agree  Uiat  the  species 
is  best  propitiated  by  seeds.  Whea  large  truncheons  are  made  use  of,  it 
would  appear  that  tney  only  succeed  saSsfinctorily  in  a  yery  moist  soil ;  for 
a  writer  in  the  BM  Soaekf  Papert^  yol.yi.  (published  in  1792),  says,  **  From 
the  authority  of  great  masters  in  their  way,  Bfiller,  Mortimer,  &c.,  I  was 
induced  to  plant  a  waffion-Ioad  of  alder  truncheons,  in  1764,  in  boggy  places, 
and  along  tne  banks  ma  riyer,  as  directed.  I  was  flattered,  the  next  summer, 
with  eyery  prospect  of  success,  their  shoots  being  strong  and  gross ;  but,  lo ! 
the  year  foUowmg  one  and  aU  perished,  not  haying  struck  a  single  root." 
The  writer  was  Uierefore  oblked  to  replant  the  around  with  rooted  sUps, 
taken  from  old  stools,  which  £d  very  well.  Tl^e  &ilure  may  probably  haye 
been  owing  to  the  second  summer  being  a  dry  one ;  and,  at  all  erents,  it 
will  show  we  propriety  of  taking  the  precaution  used  in  Jersey,  when  trun- 
cheons are  employed  for  propagating  this  tree. 

For  raising  the  alder  from  seeds.  Sang  directs  the  catkins  to  be  gathered 
in  dry  weather,  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  matured  ^which  is  easily  known  by 
the  scales  beginning  to  open),  and  carried  to  a  loft,  where  they  should  be 
spread  out  tlunly.  **  They  are  afterwards  to  be  frequently  turned,  and  the  seeds 
will  fall  out  in  the  act  of  turning.  They  are  much  more  ready  to  drop  out, 
if  the  loft  happen  to  be  placed  Sbowe  an  apartment  where  a  good  fire  is  kept. 
When  all  the  seeds  which  will  readily  come  out  by  the  aboye  plan  have 
escaped,  and  are  lying  on  the  floor,  gather  them  up  into  a  bag  for  spring  sow- 
ing. The  cones  are  then  to  be  tluashed  and  sifwd.  Alder  seeds  ma^,  like 
those  of  the  birch,  be  sown  from  the  tree;  but,  like  the  birch,  the  eenmnating 
alders  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  early  frosts  in  the  spring.'^  (Nic.  PL 
Kal.,  p.  4^2.)  The  proper  time  of  sowiiie,  the  same  author  continues,  **  is 
March;  and  the  covering,  which  oufht  to  be  of  very  light  soil,  should,  on  no 
account,  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  being  no  easy  thing  to 
know  the  quality  of  alder  seed,"  he  observes,  **  it  is  better  to  sow  pretty 
thick,  and  to  thm  out  the  plants,  if  necessary,  the  following  spring."  llie 
seeds  are  genonlly  collected  about  the  end  of  October,  or  Uie  banning  of 
November.  Where  the  trees  overhang  water,  it  is  recommended  by  the 
Continental  authors  to  cut  off  the  extremities  of  the  branches  containing  the 
catkins,  and  let  them  drop  into  the  water,  afterwards  fishing  them  out  with 
nets.  The  cones  may  be  kept  till  spring,  if  in  a  perfectly  dry  situation,  and 
excluded  fi*om  the  air.  The  seeds  may  be  proved  before  sowing,  by  bruising 
them  on  the  thumb  nail ;  when,  if  they  have  any  kernel,  it  will  show  a  white 
farinaceous  substance,  and  some  appearance  ot  oily  or  watery  matter.  All 
agree  that,  when  sown,  the  seeds  should  be  very  slightly  covered  with  soil. 
In  loamy  ground,  one  sixth  part  of  an  inch  of  light  soil  strewed  over  them 
will  be  round  enough ;  and  in  light  soils  the  seeds  will  be  sufficiently  covered 
by  a  good  watering  from  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot ;  or  the  operation  of 
covering  may  be  left  to  the  first  shower.  After  the  seeds  are  sown,  it  is  a 
great  advantage,  in  dry  climates,  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  pease- 
haulm,  fronds  of  firs,  moss,  or  loose  leaves;  or  to  stretch  over  it  dose 
wicker  hurdles,  supporting  them  by  props  at  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  above  th^ 
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•urfiiceorthesoil.  Dii  Hunel  obtmned  abundance  of  plants  bj  Btreinog  aoil 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  a  aeed-bearing  alder  tree  in  autumn,  after 
the  seed,  bad  dropped.  When  the  aeed  is  sown  in  autumn,  the  plants  will 
come  up  the  following  spring;  and,  when  it  is  sown  in  spring,  the^  will  gene- 
rally come  up  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks  after  sowing.  Spnng  sowings 
should  be  tnade  much  thicker  than  autumnal  sowings;  because  many  of  the 
seeds,  unless  they  have  been  very  carefully  excluded  from  the  air,  lose  their 
vital  power  during  winter.  The  pluits  from  spring-sown  seeds  will  attain  the 
height  of  from  3in.  to  6  in.  the  first  summer.  Tbe  second  year  they  will  be 
double  or  treble  that  height ;  and  in  three  or  four  years,  ifproperly  treated,  they 
will  be  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high.  The  nursery  culture  and  after-ntanagenient  in 
plantations  have  nothing  peculiar  in  them ;  except  that,  when  fulL^rown 
trees  are  to  be  cut  down,  it  is  advisable  to  disbark  them  a  year  before;  a 
practice  as  old  as  the  time  of  Evelyn.  When  alders  are  cut  down  as  coppice- 
wood,  in  spring,  when  tbe  sap  is  in  motion,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  cuts 
are  not  made  later  than  March;  and  that  they  are  in  a  sloping  direction  upwards. 
If,  at  this  season,  the  cuts  are  made  downwards,  the  section  which  remains 
on  the  stool  will  be  so  far  fractured  as,  by  the  exudation  of  the  sap,  and  the 
admission  of  the  weather,  no  longer  to  throw  up  vigorous  shoots,  and  it  will 
decay  in  a  few  years. 

Accidenlt,  ImrcU,  and  Diteatet.  The  alder  is  liable  to  few  accidents  from 
high  winds :  but  the  Adimonia&lni  FiA,  deposits  its  ^ga  on  the  young  buds; 
aiid  the  larvte  are  frequently  so  abundant,  as  to  consume  the  leaves  almost 
entirely.  There  is  also  a  small  womi,  the  caterpillar  of  some  colec^terous 
insect,  which  penetrates  through  the  bark  into  the  wood,  and  ultimately 
destroys  the  trees.  {I^l.  iei  Eaux,  &c.)  This  is  probably  the  Callldium 
iini  Fab.,  one  of  tbe  longicom  beetles.  A  small  spedes  of  jumpins  weevil 
(0rch^te8ilnil.e(icii)  also  attacks  the  leaves,  as  well  as  PhyUdlnusilniFai., 
belonpng  to  the  same  family,  and  Oalerilca  lineola  FtU>.  (the  Chryiiomela 

?{sea  &lni,  fern.,  of  De  Geer).  Amongst  lepidopterous  insects,  Cerura  vlnula, 
ygse'ra  buc^phala,  Notoddnta  dromedarius,  I,oph6pteryx  camelina,  O^^ 
antiqua,  Zeuzeni  x'sculi.  Forth esia  chrysorrhte^  all  belonging  to  the  Linnean 
B6mhjceai  Apatela  /eporina,  Acronycta  ilni  and  nai  (or  daser  maths), 
belonging  to  the  JVoctilidx ;  Geom^tra  ulm^ria,  Drepana  talcataria,  and  se- 
veral Tbrtrfcidffi  and  Uneids,  feed,  in  the  larva  state,  upon  the  alder.  Some 
of  these  being,  however,  general  feeders,  are  not  so  injunous  as  the  others. 

ainUtHc:     Stardtd  Trta.    Tlia  flnm  ■Mer  tiaa  which  HieeheU  cnr  uh  wnt  pnibibiT  tbg 

UEiMiuUkeM>lliidiiltobyOllciD{|i.l6H.},inthcBiibc9<>fDuThim'ipuli,uBI<bii|i-AuckLuuLwbm 
■  Inc.  In  1818. bid ■  Iruak  which  meuund  lift  In  drcumfReDcc.    It  grew  upon  ■  kagU  on  ■ 
iwunpL    'ntt  fla«L  Hldtr  polv  the  uov  Mnlhor  erer  cb< 
tervcd  were  Id  ArnoU't  VUB,  below  Shefllcid  Plw.Siiiiex  7 

the  bukj  of  the  river  fijidhom  hive  been  alreAdj  mcn- 
Uoned. 

fifiUuTVM.    In&ieliml.ln  the  entlroni  of  London. 
■t  Hun  Houie,  Eua,  .4.g.  enei^ntU  l>  lift.  high,  (ha 

Oe  tnmf'sa,  •»!  o^/  betd  63  It^  il^enwwiL  Hemp. 


d.  It' b  to  ft. 

ft.  hlsh,dluDeleter  thtlriiiA«ft.,uidgfIheha>d 
ISfeuiplutwl,  i(»ft.bi(faj  iDBerkihire.MBev 
|b.;  In  BHCklnghaHhIre,  It  Temple  Houie,  40  n«it 
In  the  ambrldjc  Bolula  Quden,  It  li  £0  ft.  blfh, 
"■-idSSfti  in  flerhlghihlre.it  "—■■-■-"-"  " '• 
or  the  b^  MR.  1  In  Here* 


ihlte,  itOiBili-..,  _  ,__     , , 

uhlrc,  U  Lalhim  Aook,  M  leut  pluiM. 

...._,-, A.,  and  of  the  h»d  «lli   .J.  g.  Iiclnftti,  10  ye«« 

K— ~.,  laSea  hlKfa:  In  LekeMerdilre,  at  ElTaitai  CaMle ,  the  •piickea  li  «9 It  hiah,  irith  a  liink 
IttTln.  Indiuuleri  at  Doddington  Patk,3S3rBui  planted.  It  Utllt  high;  In  lilannHiuthithe. 
itDowlaliHoiiK,lS7eanp1anUxl,  itliSSR.  hlgbt  In  NonhmiitoMklR,  at  WikeOeld  Lodge. 
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if  ran 


■  Is.  it  (a)  oBL0r4OA<TA  WiUd.     The  oblong-JeooaJ  Alder. 

UtMOtMat.     WUld.a|>.[>l.,fcp.339.l  Blinn.,pSaiN.|]uIluiL,9.pLlIJL 

tfMmtmn.  ^nua  ItaL  iHllcB^,  Ac.Ah*.  -,  A.  foL  ot*IcUuo»I.,  Ac.,  UOL  Diet,  «l.  7, ;  lu*. 
BiAc  EM,  Srr. 

f^ve,  CKor.,  ie.  Leaves  elliptic,  somewhat  obtuse,  glutinous ;  axils  of  the 
veins  naked  on  the  under  side.  (  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  335.)  A  large  shrub 
or  low  tree,  sud  to  be  a  native  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Turkey.  It  was 
introduced  by  Miller,  in  1749,  who  ia  said  to  have  raised  it  from  seed ;  and, 
if  so,  it  must  be  a  tolerably  distinct  kind;  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to 
be,  tiiough  we  are  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  species. 
The  largest  plant  of  A.  oblongata  that  we  have  heard  of  is  in  the  Olasnevia 
Botanic  Garden,  where,  in  1634',  after  being  30  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft. 
high  i  whjcb  confirms  Willdenow'a  conjecture,  that,  in  a  mild  moist  climate, 
it  may  become  a  tree.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticulturel  Society's 
Gardens,  and  at  Hewra.  Loddiges's. 

Farieh/. 
A  1  A.  (g.)  0.  8  JoBii  elBplKit  Ait.,  J.  pilmila  Lodd.  Cat.,  has  the  leaves 
narrower  uian  the  species. 

t  S.  if.  iNci'NA  Wm.    The  hoory-Jntrctf  Alder. 

iAMMMMn.    WUU.  S|L  PL,  4.  p.  33&  I  Buira.,|i.SO.iM.  DaHUD..  &II.E1J.,  Hm  AnMluot, 

*!^iiiijiiiri.    B.  A'JnaiTti.  lacing  Li^  Up.  PL,  l3M.i 

alw*™  IM.  S«p.  :  -*.  fftllo  lng»DO,*c..  Aid*. 
P^.ve.!   B.v1rtdl(^>'/AS«p*.,S.p.7S9.:   »ei« 

Bnp^Sii'tltsiit'Mibl\d.,t.iai.:MaioaiJlt.l5t3.  i 

^>ee.  Char.,  ^.     Leaves    oblong,  acute,  4 

pubescent  beneath ;   axils  of  the  veins  \ 

naked.    Stipules  lanceolate.  (Ffi//if..SF'.  * 

PI.,  i».  p.  335.)     A  tree,  which  grows 

in  li^t  sandy  soil,  in  Lapland,  Sweden, 

andPrussiai  andonthenills  in  Austria, 

Camiola,  the  Ukraine,  Tyrol,  and  Swit- 

zsland ;  also  in  North  America.     This 

tree,  which  Hoss  informs  us  is  common 

on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  will  attun 

•'greater  height  than  the  common  alder, 

or  ftom  50  ft.  to  70  ft.,  even  in  a  toler- 
ably dry  soiL  It  difiers  &om  the  common 

older,  in  the  Imves  b^ng  pointed,  in  the  leaves  and  the  young  wood  not 
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bdiicgludnoua.in  their  hoai;  nppearance,  and  in  the  Bbvenceof  tufti  of  har 
iD  tne  axili  of  the  oerres  of  the  lesvei.  It  wm  introduced  into  England 
in  1780,  but  haa  not  been  much  cultivated.  There  are  plants  at^MeiEn. 
Loddi^'s  30  ft  high.  It  forma  a  very  hamLome  tree,aod  well  deiervua 
place  in  omameniAlplaDtationa. 
Varietia. 

3  A.  i.SZiidni(}(aLodd.  Cat.,ed.  1836.~-Tbeleaveaarealigbt1;Iadtuated. 
There  are  treea  in  the  Horticultural  Society'a  Qarden,  and  at 
SlesBre.  Loddiees'a. 
1  A.  t.  S  glaUca ;  A.  glalica  MiiAji.  y.  Amer.  Sah.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ; 
££tula  incana  var.  glatica  Ail. ;  Black  Alder,  Amer.,  has  the  leavea 
dark  green  above,  and  bIbucoub  beneath  :  the  petioles  are  reddiih. 
According  to  Michaux,  thii  forms  a  tree,  in  the  United  Slates,  from 
18(t.  toSOft.  higb.    Tbisisoneof  the  moat  bewitihil  kinds  of  the 

T  A.  i.  4  angiUdla  Ait.— Leavea  green  underneath,  with  the  pecitdea  gr«ai. 

Oder  Varielkt.  A.  amerioam  Lodd.  Cat.,  A.  oonaifeiuu  Lodd.  Cat., 
and  A.  rubra  Lodd.  Cat.,  appear  to  belong  to  this  spedes ;  but  the  plants 
in  the  Hackney  artwretiun  are  so  small,  t&U  we  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  they  are  sufGciently  distinct  to  cooatitute  variedes. 

■  4.    A.   SBRRULA'TA    WUId. 

iit;  u . 

•^S.a.3S&.;  A  ni(I«  S»rM.  flfKP.,  t.f,n.;Dm 
f.  I7ti  1  iramg.  AvUT.,  p.  m.  ;  J  A.  lalETk^na  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  1836)  t  A, 
,  I83E ;  Fomnon  Alter.  Jmer. ;  HucUcand  Akin. 

.,  on  whkch  ftre  nhiblted  the  Urrt,  pup«,  and  perfKt  liuact  dT  tbtNbauM 
t,  Pbtlm'attiuOiUItT^  Mi.  ma  Ml*,  Ox  Amertcu  alder  •!•«(«  bmIi, 


&teT.  Char.,  S^.  Leaves  obovate,  acuminate;  veins  and  thor  axils  hairy  on  the 
under  aide.  Stipulea  dliptic,  obtuse,  {mild.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  336.)    A  aiirub. 


h 


from  6ft.  to  lOtL  high;  a  natite of  North  America, in  iwaHipi  and  on  nrer 
aides.  According  to  Michaui,  it  is  frvquent  along  the  aidea  of  brooks,  but 
abounds  most  in  places  covered  with  stagnant  water.  Its  leavea  are  of  a 
beautiful  green,  about  2  in.  long,  oval,  distinctly  furrowed  on  the  turface, 
'  and  dtniUy  denticulated  at  the  edge.    The  wood,  when  oit  inbi,  is  wUle; 
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bill,  like  that  of  all  the  aiders,  it  becomes  reddith  when  ft  comeB  In  contact 
with  the  air.  The  dwarf  Htature  of  this,  and  alllhe  other  American  alders, 
renders  them  of  no  use  as  timber  trees ;  but,  according  to  Rafinesque,  the 
leaves  are  vulnerar;  and  astringent.  The  bark  is  styptic,  and  is  used  for 
dyeing  brown,  and,  with  vitriol,  black.  The  inner  bark  of  the  root  is  emetic, 
and  dyes  yellow.  The  female  catkins  also  dye  black.  Plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  are  from  U.  to  1*.  6(t  each ;  and  seed^  li,  per  oz.  At  Boll- 
wyller,  plants  are  IJ  francj  at  New  York,  15  cents. 

•  5.  A.  uitoulaV*  Wm.    The  wavedJmoed  Alder. 

IdaliflcaUtm.     Wllld.  Ai.  PL,*,  p.  336.  i  BauiD..  p.  IL  i  LoOd.  Co.,  «d.  USa. 

Sr<^tma.  mtiiiRa\tv^Au.lforl.KniF.,i.f.aS9.;  S.  A- laatm.  aim  Mlaki.  H  Bor.  A»a: 
i,  p.  isl.  j  X  oiMft  Pun*  n.  Amir.  Scfl^  i.  p.  e«3.,  K.  Du  Ham.,  t.  p.  tlG. 

Spec.  Clutr.,  ^.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  rounded  at  the  base;  petioles  and 
veins  hairy  on  the  under  nde  ;  axils  of  the  veins  naked ;  stipules  ovate- 
oblonf.  (tym.  ^.  Pl..iy.  p.336.)  A  shrub, not  above  3ft.  or  4ft.  high; 
a  native  of  Canada,  and  on  high  mountuns  in  sphagnaus  swamps  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Li  the  Berlin  Botanic  Qarden,  according  to  .Willdenow,  it  was 
ISf^highin  1611.  Plants, in  the  London  nurseries, are  2«.  6<(.  each;  end 
at  New  York, 80 cents;  and  seeds  1  dollar  and  25  cents  per  pound. 

3  «.  A.  cordipo'lia  Loiid.    The  heart-leaved  Alder. 

IdmUamiM.    Lndd-Bot.  Cib.,i.ltal, 

^mmtmi.    rf.anltur'wr<>>7»l.»..  BviKAnHf.,p.  153. 

Enfratinff,    Bot  cm.,  L  1931. ;  ourjlf.  LSU.i  iDd  the  plmUor  ctaliip«iM  in  our  Urt  Volume. 

^c.  Char.,  4^c.     Leaves  heart^haped,  acuminate,  dark  green  and  shining. 
(TVnore.)     A  tree  of  simitar  magnitude  to  llie  common  alder ;  a  native  of 
Calabria  and  Naples,  in  woods.  Introduced  in  1630,  and  flowering  in  March 
and  April,  before  the  developement  of  the  leaves. 
"A  largeand  veiyhandsome  round4ieaded  tree, 
with  broad,  deep  green,  shining  leaves,  deeply     I 
heart-flhapedat  tfaebase.  It  grows  with  rapidity,    A 
and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ornamental       : 
trees  that  have  of  late  years  been  introduced." 
(Penny  Cyc,  art.  Alnus.)     It  is  a  most  distinct 
species;  and,  though  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of 

Naples,  it  is  perfecUy  hardy.  It  ripens  seeds  in  the  climate  of  London,  and 
might  easily  be  rendered  as  common  as  A.  glutinosa.  There  is  a  very 
handsome  tree  in  the  collection  of  Messrs,  Loddiges;  and  another  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Qarden.  Plants,  in  the  London  nursenest'are 
1(.  M.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

a  7.  J.  vi'kidis  Dee,     The  greeu'^miwd  Alder. 
IJttilifiailiim.    De  CindoDe  PL  FL,  3.  p.  SOt. 

%UVW.  -i.  o'l>U  LoM.  Sal.  Cat.,  L  lltl. :  Jinui  riuncDu  SckmUt ;  Bflull  Oltim  5e*nn» 
&!/.,  Ka  isa.  Fl.  Bar.,  1.  p.  419..  u quoted  In  V.  A*  Tlam.,  S.  p.  sue.,  irmd.  ^.  FL,p.  tflj., 

IVaU.  Dtnd.  BtU.,  t.  X.,   BoMt  Fl.  Am.  3.  p.  mS.  ;  B.    jflnaJHtula   E*nt.  Aylr.,  a.  p.  TA  l  A 

£jwriit>ilivi.  Dend.  Brit,  t  96.1  Bot  Cib.,t  1141,  j  Schmidt  CEnt.  Bium,  3.  t.  IS9.  i  uidourjb. 
lite,  hi  which  a  it  the  iment.  or  mile  cMkln ;  i,  tb«  maJc  Sowh  magnKled ;  c,  the  Mwaeii  nwgn*. 
Sod  I  rf,  ■  Imiltudina]  McUoi  of  UK  ceoa  ec  ftnule  cukin  1  r,  anl  (,  trannmc  HcUoM  of  Die  ISM, 
Id  tbovlhepailtlanaCtheicilcii/.  the  Cemile alUu  i  :l,iheHmui,  arHe<t,  vtlh  luwinfi. 
Spec.  Char,,  S/c.  Leaves  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  glabrous.  Peduncles  of  the 
female  catkins  branched.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  having  equal  lobes,  trun- 
cate-nerved. {Wiiid.Sp.  Pl.,iv.f.^6&,)  A  large  shrub,  or  low  bushy  tree : 
a  native  of  the  high  mountains  of  Hungary,  Styria,  and  Carinthia;  and  of 
Germany,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SoLdiurg,  Flowering,  in  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's  collection,  in  March  and  April ;  and  ripening  its  seed  in  August.  It 
was  introduced  in  1820.  This  pbnt  is  considered  by  man^  bo^nists  as 
intermediate  between  tile  alders  and  the  birches.     It  agrees  with  the  alder^ 


I  having  the  peduncles  of  the  female  calCins  r 
j>pearaiice  it  resemblea  the  .^Inus  incana  in  a  yoi 
o  the  hircbesi  by  the  parts  of  its  fructiScation,  e 


appearance  it  resemblea  the  .^Inus  incana  in  a  young  state :  but  it  bcloi^ 
-■'■■'       ■     -■  .      c -.    !■.  ..-.r-  _.■._  and  by  the  number  of  Its 
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Etament.  The  item  of  the  plant, 
in  ita  natiTe  habitat,  teldom  rises 
hitler dtan  5 ft.  or  6 ft.     Itdi- 
Tidea  into  amooCh  branches,  an* 
gular,  fiirnished  with  alternate 
oral    leave*,  amooth    on   both 
sui&ces,  and   doubl;  aerrated. 
The  teeth  are  sharp,  and  almoit 
alternately  long  and  short.   The 
male   cainns  are   2}  in.   long. 
Blender,  cjiUndric,  with  numerous 
pediceled  floweri.    The  females 
ore  ■ubcorymbose,  elliptic,  with 
slender    {>eduncles.      Watson,  ^gg^ 
who  baa  given  a  good  figure  of  P^p^ 
this  BpedeB,aBj8,m>m  the  habit  ^    ^-^ 
and  inflorescence  of  the  female,  ^i-jE 
this  plant   may  be   considered   ^^^ 
an  jflniu ;  but  the ftuit,  being  a      d\ 
samara,  "  claims  it  a  Jetulo." 
iteneral  a(ip< 


Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  some  ol 


App.  i.     Other  Species  ofA'lma. 

,  Mr.  IlaTlelB(OnuiHlaliliidtfnbl>Ata(raMgiH,"hHlb(n 
iMttt  hu  In  tbc  Dottheni  heml^hcre;  tbal  li,  U Dccun  iDiBoift  # 
ri»n.  A.  ttUHtfilla  Boile  ]t  nrj  ibuiHlut  no  tb*  buki  of  tt 
I  RofleiKtun  kn  CtHimtrti  ud  A. vprUtali  Will.  FL  A&  Su., 
UntthiTill«ftiHB«bkliHi»aiuinad.~  (iUut,  p.Sll.)  IIuv 
_'_  ..1 — .  . >i._.  .»_. •"tLuWflbkb.iUTpnn 


tfaiUcf  the  abciie  nn<*,u  Icmi  a.  Hpotfiud,  ■  tne  Ihm 
hviy  to  biu  tikt  dinul*  of  London  j  Hid  n  hofc  U  luj 

Genus  II. 


Thb  BiBCH.    Lin.  Syit.  Monce^sa  Polyindria. 


.■W".  1   BftolU,  Pot 
filSrk,  or  BSikl  JKcdIj*:  Burnt,  Ik 

-  '■;  or,  KcDTdbi;  to  ouen.  frdiq  th 


:  Bafc, 


drtnbHkUWiWfiU.    PlUij  dirii>a  i 

Daer^Hon,  ^e.  The  species  are  chiefly  deciduous  trees,  some  of  which  are 
oTIarge  me;  but  several  of  the  species  are  ahruba.  They  are  natives  of 
Eun^>e, chiefly  in  the  most  northern  parts,  or  in  hirii  elevations  in  the  south; 
i>f  North  America;  and  some  of  them  of  Asia.  Tney  are  generally  found  in 
mounlainoas  rocky  situations  in  the  middle  of  Europe;  but  they  grow  wild 
in  plains  and  peaty  soils  in  the  northsn  r^ions.  The  common  inrch  is  one 
of  the  banUest  of  known  trees;  and  there  are  only  one  or  two  other  q>edes 
oflkneoua  plants  which  approach  so  near  to  the  North  Pole.  The  common 
bircD  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  agea ;  and  it  has  long  been  the  moat 
vvjiil  tree  t«  the  inhabitants  of  the  extreme  n<Hth  of  Europe ;  at  the  canoe 
trircb  bai  been  to  those  of  the  north  of  North  America.  The  spedes  all  r^ien 
■Beds  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  are  all  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any 
ordinary  soil;  but,  being  hair-rooied,  they  do  not  grow  sowril  tn  veiy  strong 
clays ;  nor  do  plants  of  this  genus,  when  raised  fit>m  layers  or  cuttiiws,  grow 
so  frcdy  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  genera.    The  leaves  of  the  birco  having 
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little  Hucculenc;,  and  beinf;  astrinseiit  and  aromatic,  thef  are  ver;  rarelv  nib. 
ject  to  the  attacks  of  inwctB.  The  wood  of  all  the  species  it  tnucn  leu 
durable  than  the  bark. 

Leave*  tmall.     NaUeet  cinefiy  of  Europe. 
V  1.  B.  a'lba  L.    The  *bite,  or  commim.  Birch. 

;   Wllld..  4.  p  tas.  {  PI  Br.,  lOIS.)  Sngi.  n.,4.p.I53.|  Hook. 

t.'^r».,'e7,  n  aJT;  SS&i  a..  Ho.  16S8.,  HnU.  BlU.i  BttulB 
Ut.KcordiiiiloaMi^  u  301.  Utg.,t.  p-M.i  Bwlow coDmun, 

I  F1.  Du.,  t.  ItST.i  Tn(.  Hilt.  1111.  C.  Biuh.  Mln.,  1.  pt  £. 
it.  r.  i  Cam.  ^L,  f.  m.  t.;  DocL  Pempt.,  «»,  I.  ;  Omr.  auc, 
l-S  oui  Jlf.  1517.1  ■«'j4.  USl,  of  ttaa  Btln  tmi  udthepliM 

;^)ff .  CAor.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  somewhat 
deltoid,  unequally  aerrflted,  nearly  glabroua. 
{Eitg.  Fi.,'w.  p.  133.)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
almost  every  part  of  Europe,  but  more  eepe- 
dally  of  the  colder  r^ions.  A  diminutive 
shrub  in  the  extreme  north,  but  a  tree  from 
50  ft.  to  60  ft.  hizh  in  the  middle  r^ons; 
flowering,  in  Laplaod,  in  May;  and  in  the 
Apennines,  in  February  and  March. 

t  B.  a.  8  pindula  Smith,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
1S36 ;    B.  pindula  Roth  Gem^  i, 


!.,  pt.  8.  p.  476. ;  B.  verrucAsa 
AH).,m.,  '    •■  " 


Ehrk.  Ati.,  96.,  Lodd.  Cal.,  ed.  183«, 
PI.  Of.,  328.}  B.  pendulis  virgulis 
Loei.  Pnu$.;  the  weeping  Birch,  is  a 
well-known  tree,  diflering  from  the 
n)ecieB  in  having  the  shoots  more  slen- 
der, smoother,  and  pendulous.  (See  the 

plate  of  the  young  tree  in  our  lost  Volume.)  Some  Continental  and 
English  botanists,  and,  among  the  iatter.Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  are  inclined 
to  consider  this  a  variation  rather  than  a  variety ;  but  this  opinion 
does  not  prevail  among  cultivators.  Sang  stales  that  the  weeping 
variety  is  eaiily  known  from  the  common  birch,  by  its  attaining  a 
much  larEer  size;  by  its  main  branches  being  more  straight  and 
.  upright  (uiougl)  its  lateral  ones  are  pendent  at  their  extremities) ; 
and  by  Its  leaves  being  smaller.  It  attains,  he  says,  the  stature  of  a 
timber  tree  in  much  less  time  than  the  common  sort;  and  is  br 
handsomer,  both  when  young  and  when  in  amature  state.  All  these 
particulars  must  have  been  observed  by  every  one  who  has  had  much 
occasion  to  penetrate  into  birch  forests ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
nurserymen  collecting  the  seeds  of  this  variety,  and  finding  that  the 
migoriiy  of  the  plants  produced  by  them  are  of  the  smooth-leaved 
and  weeping  kind,  leaves  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  B.  a.  p^dula 
is  as  much  a  variety  as  A.  a.  pubiscens.  SirW.  J.  Hooker  says  [Brit. 
Fl.,  3d  ed.,  p.  411.):  "There  is  a  variety  of  this  tree  (.B.  p^ula 
Roth,  Lmdt.  S^.,  p.  829.),  with  remarkably  drooping 
branches,  which  are  more  vKTucose  tlun  in  '' — 
common  appearance.  It  is  not  unfrequent  in 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  drooping  birch.  To  this  Scott 
Eludes : 

"*  Wfion  wMM  lb»  birch  witta  illvcr  buk. 
And  loBt  dllhuTnUnl  hair.'  " 

5  B.  a.Spvhhcent;  3.  pubfscens  EhrA.  Beitr.,  vi.  flS., 
Wm.,  iv.  468.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  tB36;  and  our  Jig. 
1346.;  has  the  Icavea  covered  with  white  hairs;  and,  though  con- 
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iidcred  by  many  botanists  as  a  species,  and 

distinct  enough  in  appearance,  we  have  no 

hesitation  whatever  in  pronouncing  it  to  be 

merely  a  variety. 
t  B.  a.  4  pontica ;  B.  p6ntica  Lodd,  Cat.^  ed.  1836 ; 

and  our^.  1549.;  has  the  leaves  somewhat 

larger  than  the  species,  and  appears  of  more 

robust  growth.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  kind  in 

the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  which,  40  years 

planted,  is  45  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the 

trunk  1  ft.  llin.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.    At 

Croome  there  is  a  tree,  which,  40  years 

planted,  b  70  ft.  high ;  and  in  the  Glasnevin 

Botanic  Garden,  one  35  years  old,  which  is 

38  ft.  high .  The  plants  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's 

collection  are  quite  young,  and  not  above 

3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  height. 
¥  B.  a.  5  vtrticifoSa,  B.  urticifolia  Lodd.  Cat,y  has 

the  leaves  deeply  laciniated,'serrated,  and  hairy. 

^  B.  «.  6  dalec&rUea  L.  Supn.,  416L,  i«  deieribed  by  tbe  younger  liniueni,  u  having  Hs  letves 
alrocMt  palnutc,  with  the  wtgiomUM  toothed;  **  cut  like  ibow  of  henp,**  according  to 
Bote. 

Y  B.  a.  7  maeroedrpa  Willd.  hu  the  fieimile  catklni  twice  ■«  long  ai  thoce  of  the  ipeciei. 

f  B.  A  8  JhUiM  varkgiMg  Dumont  has  the  leaTCt  blotched  with  yellowiih:white. 

Other  Varieties,  B.  populifdlia  and  B.  daurica,  given  below  as  species, 
are,  we  think,  as  much  varieties  as  the  preceding  sorts;  for,  thoush  ^.popu- 
lifolia  will  come  tolerably  true  from  seed,  yet  it  is  often  produced  from  seeds 
of  the  common  Inrch.  B,  daikrica  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  ^.  ^ba,  stunted 
from  the  climate  in  which  it  grows ;  and  the  same  observation  will  apply 
to  B,  siblrica,  and  some  others,  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges  for  1836.  B.  excelsa  and  B,  ni^  of  some  of  the  London  gar- 
dens are  mere  varieties  of  the  common  birch,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
species  described  by  botanists  under  these  names,  which  are  natives  of 
'  America.  (See  Gar^"  Mag,y  vol.  xL  p.  502.  689.)  There  are  some  other 
sorts  in  the  collection  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's ;  such  as  B.  undul^ta,  B, 
Thouiniafui  and  B,  Fischeni,  which  appear  to  us  to  belong  to  B.  &lba ;  but, 
the  plants  being  exceedingly  small,  we  are  not  able  to  determine  this  with 
certainty.  B,  laciniita  being  merely  a  cut-leaved  variety  of  ^.  jM>pulif61ia,  we 
have  included  it  under  that  head ;  as  we  have  the  sort  named  B.  pendula, 
in  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  We  prefer,  in  this  case,  as  in 
similar  ones,  giving  varieties  which  have  been  generally  considered  species 
as  such,  merely  indicating  our  opinion  by  a  letter  in  parentheses,  for  the 
sake  of  disposing  of  the  synonymes.  There  are  some  varieties  of  a  trilling 
nature  given  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Flora  Suecica :  such  as  one  with  a  rounder 
leaf  than  the  species,  and  pendent  branches ;  one  with  a  white,  broad,  and 
acuminate  leaf;  one  with  brittle  branches,  and  a  blackish  woolly  leaf;  one 
{B.  sax^tilis  torminidis)  with  an  oblong  leaf;  and,  lastly,  the  dwarf  bb-ch, 
probably  the  B,  pi^mila  of  Lodd,  Cal,  These  varieties  are  recorded  in 
Martyn  s  Miller ;  but,  unless  we  are  right  in  coi\jecturing  B,  pikmila  to  be 
the  last,  we  have  not  seen  any  of  them.  Dr.  Agardh  mentions  **  three 
singular  varieties  with  laciniated  leaves  {B,  h^brida  Moench)  near  Fahlun. 
(^ird,  Mag,y  vol.  xii.  p.  03. ]|  The  birch  varies  so  much  from  seed,  that 
scarcely  any  limits  can  be  given  to  the  number  of  sorts  that  might  be 
selected  from  a  seed-bed*  In  extensive  birch  forest8,'also,  whether  in  the 
rocky  scenery  of  Sweden,  the  bogs  in  the  north  of  Russia,  or  on  the  hills  of 
Germany,  full-crown  trees  may  be  seen,  as  various  in  their  foliage  and  habit 
of  growth  as  the  young  plants  in  seed-beds.  For  this  reason,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  there  are  only  two  European  species  of  birch,  B.  41ba 
and  B,  nkna;  and  four  American  species,  B.  papyracea,  B,  exc^sa,  B. 
l^nta,  and  B,  nigra. 
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DacT^tlion,      Hie  ij.io 

conrmon  birch,  when 
of  B  tree-like  size,  is 
known,  at  fint  li^ht, 
bf  the  rilvery  white- 

tbe  am  all  nest  of  it* 
lesTes  in  coropBriton 
with  those  of  other 
timber  treet,  and  the 
lishtnesa  and  airineM 
of  ita  whole  appear- 
ance. The  tree,  as 
eomparedwith  other*, 
u  of  the  middle  *iie, 
seldom  exceeding  50 
Teet  in  height,  with 
a  trunk  of  Ironi  1  ft. 
to  ISin.  in  diameter, 
even  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable ntuatione. 
Wlien  drawn  up  in 
wooda,  however,  in 
eood  soil,  it  has  been 
known  to  attain  the 
hdght  of  from  60  ft, 
to  80  ft.,  but  nerer, 
in  such  situationB, 
with  a  trunk  of  pro- 
portionate diameter. 
In  the  woods  of  Riu-  "^ ' 

da,  Pallas  ofaaerres, 

the  birch  is  tall  and  erect,  with  a  trunk  not  ver;  thick ;  in  the  groves,  the 
trunk  ia  thicker,  and  the  head  more  spreading;  and,  in  the  open  fields,  the 
trunk  is  short,  the  head  broader  than  it  is  bigh,  and  the  branches  tor- 
tuous, llle  trunk  is,  in  geneTHl,  stnught  and  cylindrical,  without  deformitjes 
and  knot*.  The  cuticle  is  white  and  scaly  in  trees  from  ten  to  thirteen 
Jfv*  <>f  W !  but  in  old  trees  the  trunk  is  covered  with  deep  black  clefts 
in  its  bark.  The  tranches  proceed  chledy  from  the  summit,  and  are  al^- 
nate,  frequently  subdivided,  very  pliant  and  flexible,  and  covered  with  a 
reddish  brown  or  russet^coloureo  smooth  bark,  which,  as  well  as  the  buds, 
ii  sllfhtly  impregnated  with  a  resinous  substance.  Both  the  trunk  and 
bnuiches  are  occasionBliy  subject  to  the  production  of  excrescences;  the 
{oTtner  as  lai^  knots,  and  the  latter  as  twiggy  tufts  resembling  laree  birda^ 
nests.  These  twi^y  tufts  are  seldom  found  on  the  weeping  variety,  and 
abound  most  on  trees  of  the  common  sort  growing  on  bc^gy  soil.  Thej 
are  most  probably  formed  by  the  extrarasation  of  the  sap,  occasioned  by  the 
puncture  of  some  insect.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  bright  green,  smooth, 
shining  beneath,  with  the  veins  crossing  like  the  meshes  of  a  net ;  and  the 
petiole  are  §  in.  or  more  in  length,  llie  male  catkms  appear  in  autumn, 
on  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  but  do  not  expand  their  Rowers  till  the  female  cat- 
kins appear  in  spring.  On  young  trees,  and  on  old  trees  in  particular  situ- 
ations, especially  in  £unp  boggy  soil,  the  branches  are  erect ;  but  in  old  trees, 
and  in  some  young  ones  more  thsn  in  others,  they  are  pendulous,  and  hence 
the  variety  of  that  name.  The  roots  extend  themselves  horitontally,  and 
divide  into  a  great  number  of  rootlets  and  hair4ike  fibres  at  their  extremities ; 
but  they  never  throw  up  suckers.  The  rate  of  growth  is  considerable  when 
the  tree  ia  young;  averaging  from  IB  in.  to  8ft.  a  year  for  the  first  10  years; 
and  young  trees  cut  down  to  the  ground  often  malie  shoots  eft.  or  lOft.  long 
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in  one  season.  The  duration  of  the  birch  is  not  great,  the  tree  sUaining 
■uaturity,  in  good  soils,  in  fromfortf  to  fifty  years;  but,  according  to  Hartig, 
Hldom  lasting  in  health  till  itattains  a  hundred  years. 

Geography.  The  common  birch  is  a  native  of  the  colder  regions  of  the 
old'Continent ;  and  also,  as  we  thinL  (under  the  form  of  f.poputif&lia, 
and  other  kinds,  treated  hy  botaniata  as  species),  throughout  great  part  <i 
North  America.  It  is  found  in  Asia,  in  Siberia,  as  far  as  the  Altaic  Moun- 
tains ;  and  also  in  the  Himalayas ;  but  not  in  Africa.  According  to  Pallas,  the 
birch  is  more  common  than  any  other  tree,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire;  being  found  in  every  wood  and  grove,  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the 
Eastern  Ocean;  prospering  best  in  a  moist  alluvial  soil  (Aumoto4i7Kotiim) i 
and,  as  it  love*  a  moderate  humidity,  it  always  indicates  land  fit  for  the  plough. 
In  some  parts  of  Russia,  immense  tracts  are  covered  with  this  tree  atone.  la 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  it  forms  the  prevailing  tree  in  all  the  wood* 
bebnging  to  the  country  residences  of  the  nobles,  and  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
foregroundof^.  16dl.,whichiaaviewof  the  Lake  of  Petrovskoy^,  which,  in 


1814,  when  we  made  the  sketch,  was  one  of  the  most  celdnated  "  En^iib 
pleasure-grounds  "  in  that  part  of  the  Russian  empire.  In  Europe,  Dr.  Agardh 
observes,  the  r^ion  of  tne  birch  is  bounded  only  b^  v^etadon  itself.  It 
11  found  from  Iceland  to  Mount  Etna :  in  the  Icelandic  forests  its  limits  are 
only  those  of  vegetation ;  but  on  Mount  Etna  it  is  not  higher  than  6600  ft, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  itsrange  bang  about  1000ft.  It  is  found  on  thft 
whole  line  of  the  Apenninea,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  {where  it  commence 
at  the  hdght  of  4761  ft.  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,)  and  at  the  hdght  of 
6100(1.  forms  little  woods.  (Com.  Bol.  Mag.,  l.p.  91.)  It  is  also  found  on 
most  of  the  high  mountains  of  toe  south  of  Europe;  on  Mount  Caucasus, 
in  Bucharia,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  tbe  Caniian  Sea ;  in  Kamtschatka, 
in  forests  at  lat.  58°  n. ;  in  Dahuria,  in  Japan,  and  in  West  Greenland.  {Dec.) 
Von  Bucb  connders  the  birch  to  require  a  mean  temperature  of  about. 
36°  of  Fahr.  In  Lapland,  according  to  llie  same  author,  toe  line  of  birches  is 
1937  ft.  helow  the  line  of  eternal  snow,  and  602  ft.  above  the  boundary  of  the 
Scotch  pine.  At  Hosperdet,  in  a  bay  of  the  Icy  Sea,  the  common  birch  is  a  low 
bush;  but  at  Alteo  it  becomes  a  loftf  tree,  forming  woods.  (ScAouur  in  Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  zii.  p.  60.)  On  the  Alps,  m  Switzerland,  it  is  never  found  at  above 
the  hoght  of  4400  ft.  {M.  Alphoiue  De  CandoUe  in  Card.  Mag.,  voL  liL  p.  S34.) 
B.  &lba  spears  in  North  America  under  the  form  of  B.  populif&lia,  whiel^ 
though  h^  many  botanists  considered  as  s  distinct  species,  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinung  IS  nothing  more  than  a  very  distinct  variety  of  the  birch  of  Europe. 
(See  No.  2.)  B.  pdmila  and  B.  glanduldsa,  also  found  in  North  America,  are, 
probably,  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  B.  iiba.  In  Britain  and  Ireland,  it 
IB  found  almost  every  where  on  mountaina  and  in  poor  sandy  soils ;  reaching 
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to  the  height  of  S500  ft.  on  some  of  the  Highland  mountains.  According  to 
Dr.  Walker,  the  birch  grows  higher  on  the  Highland  mountains  than  any 
other  tree  except  the  mountain  ash :  but  in  this  he  must  have  been  mis- 
taken ;  because  the  extreme  height  at  which  the  mountain  ash  is  found  in 
Forfarshire  is,  according  to  Watson,  2500  ft. ;  and  the  birch  is  found,  in  various 
places,  1000  ft.  higher  up  the  mountains.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  weeping  birch  grow  on  the  banks  of  rocky  streams  in  North  Wales.  In 
England,  the  birch  is  supposed  to  have  been  once  so  plentiful  in  Berkshire  as 
to  have  given  the  name  to  that  county ;  though  some  suppose  the  name  Berk- 
shire to  be  a  corruption  of  Bare-oak,  or  Berroc,  shire. 

History.  The  common  birch  was  known  to  the  Greeks  (see  p.  18.)  and  to 
the  Romans.  According  to  Pliny  and  Plutarch,  the  celebrated  books  which 
Numa  Pompilius  composed  700  years  before  Christ,  and  which  were  buried 
with  him  on  Mount  Janiculum,  were  written  on  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree. 
In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  the  lictors  had  their  fasces  made  of  birch  branches, 
which  they  carried  before  the  magistrates  to  clear  the  way,  beating  the  people 
back  with  the  boughs.  Pliny  says  that  the  birch  was  brought  to  Italy  ftom 
Gaul ;  though,  considering  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  Apennines,  it  is  surprising 
that  it  should  not  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  as  an  indigenous  tree. 
The  birch  w,as  formerly  used  in  England  for  ornamenting  the  houses  during 
Rogation  Week,  m  the  same  manner  as  holly  is  at  Christmas.  Gerard  says 
the  branches  of  the  birch  *'  serve  well  to  the  decking  up  of  houses  and  ban- 
quetting  roomes  for  places  of  pleasure,  and  beautifying  Sie  streetes  in  the  Crosse, 
or  Gang,  Week,  and  such  like.  The  Cross,  or  Gang,  Week,  Phillips  tells  us,  was 
the  same  as  Rogation  Week ;  which  was  called  Gang  Week  from  the  crowds,  or 
gangs,  of  penitents  going  in  that  week  to  confession,  before  Whitsuntide.  It 
was  called  Cross  Week,  from  the  crosses  carried  before  the  priests  in  the  pro- 
cession on  Ascension  Day ;  and  Rogation  Week,  from  the  Latin  verb  rogo,  to 
ask  or  pray.  (St/l.  Flor,,  i.  p.  133.)  Coles,  writing  in  1657,  observes  that,  at 
this  season,  as  he  "  rid  through  little  Brickhill,  in  Buckinghamshire,  every 
sign  poste  in  the  towne  was  bedecked  with  green  birch."  We  have  observed 
the  same  custom  in  Poland,  at  the  same  season ;  where,  also,  large  boughs  are 
fixed  in  the  ground,  against  each  side  of  the  doors  of  the  houses.  The  birch 
has  been  used  as  an  instrument  of  correction  at  schools  firom  the  earliest  ages 
Andently,  says  Evelyn,  '*  birch  cudgels  were  used  by  tlie  lictors,  as  now  the 
gentler  rods  by  our  tyrannical  pedagogues,  for  lighter  faults."  The  sight  of  a 
birch  tree,  observes  the  writer  of  the  article  Birch  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Homely 
**  offers  a  vast  subject  of  interesting  meditation :  but  happy  the  man  to  whom 
its  flexible  pendent  branches  do  not  recall  to  mind  that  they  were  formerly 
instruments  of  punishment  to  him  !"  Gerard  observes  that,  in  his  time, 
**  schoolmasters  and  parents  do  terrifv  their  children  with  rods  made  of  birch." 
The  use  of  these  rods,  however,  both  in  schools  and  private  families,  is  now 
fast  passing  away,  together  with  many  other  barbarous  practices  of  our  an- 
cestors. At  present,  the  tree  is  planted  in  Britain  in  poor  soils,  and  in  exposed 
situations,  for  sheltering  others ;  in  copses,  for  producing  brooms,  and  for  many 
other  valuable  purposes;  and,  in  favourable  soils  and  situations,  as  being  or- 
namental. On  the  dontinent,  and  more  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  it 
is  extensively  planted  as  a  fuel  tree,  on  the  poorest  soils ;  and,  in  good  soils, 
as  a  nurse  for  hard-wooded  and  resinous  trees.  In  the  north  of  Russia,  and 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  natural  woods  of  birch  form  the  principal  supplies 
of  fuel  for  larpe  towns ;  and,  in  many  places,  also  the  principal  timber  for 
buildings,  furniture,  and  rural  implements. 

Properties  and  Uses.  Naturally,  the  birch  forms  the  food  of  various  insects, 
when  in  leaf;  and  the  buds  and  catkins,  in  the  winter  season,  are  eaten  by  nu- 
merous birds.  The  siskin,  or  aberdevine  (jFVingilla  5|pinus  X.),  feeds  upon  the 
seeds,  which  are  its  favourite  food.  The  tree,  when  old,  forms  tUe  habitat  of  va- 
rious lichens,  mosses,  and  ftingi ;  particularly  Dsedalea  6etiklina,  and  thefimgus 
(Polyporus  fomentkrius)  that  produces  the  nioxa.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots 
are  also  occasionally  eaten  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  though  they  are  not  fond 

5s 
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of  them.  ArtificisUyythe  birch  recommends  itself  to  the  proprietor  of  woods  and 
to  planters,  by  the  following  qualities : — 1st,  By  the  lightness  and  mi^tiplicity 
of  Its  seeds,  which  it  begins  to  produce  at  the  age  of  six  years ;  and  which, 
being  spread  abroad  on  every  side  by  the  wind,  give  rise  to  a  great  number  of 
young  plants ;  thus  producing  a  thick  wood,  without  either  care  or  labour. 
2dly,  By  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  resistance  which  it  makes  to  all 
the  circumstances  which  usually  destroy  trees,  and  eradicate  woods.  Sdly, 
By  its  power  of  withstanding  a  great  degree  of  both  heat  and  cold.  4thly,  By 
its  suffering  little  from  the  bite  of  cattle,  and  being  but  seldom  attacked  by 
caterpillars,  which  are  said  only  to  have  recourse  to  it  after  they  have  de^ 
stroyed  all  the  succulent  leaves  in  the  same  forest ;  and  which,  consequently, 
bein^  then  nearly  matured,  can  do  it  but  little  harm.  5thly,  By  its  not 
requiring  the  shade  or  protection  of  other  trees ;  while  its  own  shade,  from 
the  lightness  and  thinness  of  its  foliage,  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  oaks,  beeches,  and,  above  all,  the  pine  and  Gi  tnbe,  which  spring  up  under 
its  protection  with  great  vigour.  Hence,  the  value  of  the  bircn  as  a  nurse  to 
hard^wooded  trees,  which  it  protects  in  their  youth,  but  which  destroy  it 
when  they  acquire  strength.  .6thly,  By  its  not  injuring  other  trees  with,  its 
roots,  which  run  along  the  surfiace  of  the  soil,  and  mv/  but  very  little  nourish- 
ment from  it.  7thly,  B^  its  succeeding  almost  every  where,  and  improving 
poor  soils  by  the  deposition  of  its  leaves.  Sthly,  Bv  its  furnishing  use^ 
products,  such  as  spray  for  brooms,  &c.,  a  very  short  tune  after  being  pUinted. 
And,  9thly,  by  its  producing  a  wood  almost  exclusively  employed  in  Sweden, 
and  other  parts  ot  the  Continent,  for  smelting-fumaces  ;  and  in  other  cases 
where  a  bright  clear  flame  is  required.  Though  all  these  advantages,  says  the 
author  of  the  article  Bouleau,  in  the  DicHonnaire  det  Eaux  et  ForeU,  belong  to 
the  birch,  we  cannot  place  it  in  the  first  rank  of  forest  trees ;  and  the  oak, 
the  beech,  and  other  trees  of  stately  growth,  are  to  be  preferred  to  it  in  good 
soils :  but  the  birch  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  for  light  and  poor 
soils,  sands,  and  chalks.  In  Prussia,  he  adds,  the  birch  is  planted  every 
where ;  and  it  is  considered  to  afford  security  against  a  dearth  of  mel,  and  to  in- 
sure the  prosperity  of  the  woods,  by  the  dissemination  of  its  seeds,  which  fill 
up  every  blank  that  occurs. 

The  wood  of  the  birch  is  white,  shaded  with  red ;  of  a  medium  durability 
in  temperate  climates,  but  lasting  a  long  time  when  it  is  grown  in  the  extreme 
north.  The  grain  of  the  wood  is  intermediate  between  coarse  and  fine.  It  is 
easily  worked  while  it  is  green ;  but  it  chips  under  the  tool  when  dry.  It 
weighs,  when  fireen,  65  lb»  6  oz. ;  half-dry,  56  lb.  6  oz. ;  and  dry,  45  lb.  1  oz. 
The  wood  of  old  birch  trees  is  harder  than  that  of  young. trees,  and  it  also 
weighs  considerably  more  :  for  it  appears,  by  the  experiments  of  tlartig,.  that 
the  wood  of  a  tree  of  6Q  years*  growth,  weighed,  dry,  361b.  13 oz.;  while 
that  of  a.  tree  of  25  years*  growth,  in  the  same  state  of  dryness,  only 
weighed  35 lb.  5oz.  The  wood  soon  rots  when  laid  on  the  ground  in  heaps; 
and,  therefore,  immediately  after  the  trees  are  felled,  they  ought  to  be  drawn 
out  of  the  wood,  and  taken  into  the  timber-yard,  where  they  can  be  exposed 
freely  to  the  air.  As  fuel,  birch  wood  occiq)ies  the  12th  place  among  21 
different  sorts ;  and  is  to  the  fuel  of  the  beech  as  13  is  to  15:  but,  if  the 
wood  of  the  birch  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  beech,  taken  in  the 
bulk,  it  is  only  as  12  to  15  ;  because  birch  logs,  not  bdng  so  strai^t  as  those 
of  the  beech,  do  not. pack  so  closely  together.  The  wood  eives  a  clear,  brisht, 
and  ardent  flame,  ana  afibrds  the  kind  of  fuel  most  genenuly  used  in  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  France,  for  smeltin^-furnaces.  Its  charcoal  remains  burning  a 
long  time ;  though,  compared  with  that  of  the  beech,  its  value  is  only  as  14>^ 
to  16.  The  bam  of  the  birch  is  remarkable  for  its  durability,  remaining  un- 
corrnptedfor  ages,  even  in  situations  exposed  alternately  to  air  and  water,  cold 
and  moisture.  'Pallas  refers,  in  proof  of  this,  to  the  tombs  near  Jenisca,  in 
Siberia ;  and  to  the  vaults  under  the  Kremlin,  in  Moscow.  When  Mauper- 
tuis  travelled  through  Lapland,  ''  to  measure  a  degree  of  latitude,  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  vast  foreals.  consisting  entirely  of  birch.  The  soil,  in 
some  parts  of  these  wastes,  being  ver}'  shallow,  or  very  loose,  the  trees  bad 
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not  a  sufficient  footing  for  their  roots,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  winds. 
In  these  places,  Maupertuis  found  as  many  trees  blown  down  as  standing.  He 
examined  several  of  them,  and  was  surprised  to  see  that,  in  such  as  htul  lain 
long,  the  substance  of  the  wood  was  entirely  gone,  but  the  bark  remained  a 
hollow  trunk,  without  any  signs  of  decay  *'  {GUpin*s  Forest  Scenery,  vol.  i. 

{>.  71.)  In. tile  mines  of  Dworetzkoi,  in  Siberia,  a  piece  of  birch  wood  was 
bund  changed  entirely  into  stone;  while  the  epidermis  ofthe  bark,  of  a  satiny 
whiteness,  and  shining,  was  exactly  in  its  natural  state,  perfectly  well  pre- 
served, and  without  being  coloured  by  the  iron.  It  would  be  difficult,  says 
the  reiater  of  this  fact  in  the  Nbuveau  Du  Hamel,  to  find  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  durability  of  this'  thin  pellicle,  so  light  and  so  delicate  in  appearance,  and 
which  the  ancients  used  with  so  much  propriety  instead  of  paper,  before  the 
invention  of  that  material.  The  buds  and  leaves,  in  early  spring,  abound  in 
a  resinous  matter,  an  aromatic  and  agreeable  fragrance  from  wnich  may  be 
perceived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  tree;  and  the  leaves,  when 
bruised,  whether  in  a  recent  or  dried  state,  are  also  bitter  and  aronia- 
tic.  The  wood  is  employed  by  wheelwrights,  in  France,  for  the  felloes 
of  wheels;  and,  in  the  mterior  of  Russia,  in  the  construction  of  small  miotic 
carriages :  the  felloes  of  the  wheels  are  sometimes  made  of  one  entire  stem 
of  a  young  birch  tree,  bent  by  heat,  and  retained  in  its  place  by  ties  of  the 
spray.  On  the  Continent,  chairs,  and  many  kinds  of  furniture,  are  made  of 
bvch  wood ;  and  many  articles  of  cooperage,  tumeiy,  &c«  Sabots  are  also 
made  of  it ;  but  they  are  not  so  good  as  those  made  of  alder,  and  several  other 
kinds  of  wood,  admitting  the  water  when  they  grow  old.  For  cabinet-making, 
the  birch  is  of  little  use  till  it  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty  or  eightv  ye&rs ;  at 
which  ase  it  is  little  liable  to  warp,  or  to  be  atta^ed  by  worms.  The  tree  oc- 
casionally produces  knots  of  a  reddish  tinge,  marbled,  fight,  and  solid,  but  not 
fibrous ;  and  of  these,  which  are  much  sought  after  by  turners,  cups  and  bowls 
are  made  by  the  Laplanders  with  thdr  knives.  The  young  shoots  and 
branches  make  hoops,  brooms  or  besoms,  and  ties  for  faggots,  Mskets,  wicker 
hurdles,  and  other  purposes  to  which  the  hazel  or  the  basket-willow  is  ap- 
plied ;  and,  when  peelei^  are  used  for  making  whisks  for  frothing  up  syllabubs, 
creams,  and  chocolate.  Birch  hoops  are  very  durable,  firom  the  conservative 
influence  of  the  bark. 

In  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Nprway,  and  Lapland,  small  bundles  of  the 
twigs,  which  have  been  gathered  in  summer,  and  dried  with  the  leaves  on,  are 
used  in  the  vapour-baths,  by  the  bathers,  for  beating  one  another's  backs,  in 
order  to  promote  perspiration.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  make  torches  Y>f 
the  branoies ;  ancl  the  Highlanders,  candles  of  the  bark,  twisted  into  a  rope- 
like form.  Sandals  are  also  made  of  it,  and  thin  pieces  of  the  epidermis  are 
placed  between  the  soles  of  shoes,  or  in  the  crown  of  the  hat,  as  a  defence 
against  humidity.  The  bark  is  used  as  coping  to  walls,  and  is  placed  over  the 
masonry  of  vaults  under  ground,  as  lead  is  in  England,  to  prevent  the  moisture 
from  the  soil  from  penetrating  through  it.  It  is  even  wrapped  round  sills  and 
the  lower  parts  of  posts,  and  other  pieces  of  wood  inserted  in  the  ground,  or 
resting  on  it,  to  preserve  them  from  decay.  The  charcoal  ofthe  birch  is  much 
in  demand  for  making  gunpowder,  and  for  crayons.  The  leaves  are  bitter 
to  the  taste,  and  not  willmgly  eaten  by  any  anunals,  except  rabbits  and 
goats  ;  but,  when  they  are  young  and  fresh,  they  may  be  given  to  cattle  and 
sheep ;  and  thev  are  dried  for  this  purpose  througnout  agreat  part  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Lapland.  Medicinally,  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  resolvent  and 
detersive ;  and  it  is  added,  that  persons  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  sleeping 
on  a  bed  stuiSed  with  birch  leaves,  experience  a  perspiration  which  affords  tnem 
great  relief.  A  yellow  colour  is  obtained  from  them,  which  is  used  for  painting 
in  distemper,  and  for  dyeing  wooL  The  buds  and  the  catkins  afford  a  kind  of 
wax,  analogous  to  that  of  bees.  The  ashes  are  rich  in  potash:  1000 lb. 
weight  of  wood,  burnt  green,  will  give  10  lb.  12  oz*  of  ashes,  which  will  aiibrd 
1  lb.  4fOZ.  of  potash.  In  this  respect,  the  birch  occupies  the  55th  place  in  a 
list  of  73  trees.    In  the  birch,  as  in  all  other  trees,  tne  potash  is  most  abun- 
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daot  ki  the  bark ;  and,  consequently,  the  spray  always  yields  more  in  propor- 
tion than  the  tnmk.  The  bark  ia  much  employed  for  tanmne  leather,  both 
in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  The  birch  appears  to  have  oeeii  first  lued 
in  England  for  this  purpose  in  Evelyn's  time,  as  ne  speaks  of "  Mr.  Howard's 
new  tan,  made  of  the  tops  and  loppings  of  birch."  The  bark  yields  a  yellowish 
brown  dye,  and,  combined  with  Blum,  a  brownish  red.  These  may  be  con- 
mdered  as  tke  principal  uses  of  the  birch  tree  in  central  Europe;  but  there 
are  others  to  be  noticed,  which  are  peculiar  to  Norway,  L^riand,  Russia, 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

In  Lapland  and  Kamtschatka,  the  huts  are  constructed  with  birch  branches 
covered  with  turC;  andfaggots  of  the  spray  with  the  leaves  on,  in  cases  fbrmed 
of  the  skins  of  reindeer,  serve  for  seats  during  the  day,  and  beds  at  night. 
An  interesting  view 
of  some  of  these 
buts  is  ^ven  by  Dr. 
Clarke  in  his  Scan- 
dinama,    of   which 
our  jSg.  1558.  is  a 
copy.    The  bark  of 
lat^  trees,  cut  into 
lei^sof3ft.,BDd 
about  ISin.  or  2  ft. 
broad,    serves    the  ' 
Laplanders     as    a  - 
■pecies  of  cape,  or 

cloak,  a.  bole  being  made  it,  in  the  centre,  to  admit  the  head.  Sometimes 
several  pieces  are  used,  with  the  holes  only  at  one  end;  and  these,  put  over 
the  head,  and  hanging  down  on  every  aide,  form  as  complete  a  protection 
from  peqiendicular  rains  or  snows  as  if  ^e  man  were  slated.  The  same  peo- 
ple, and  also  the  Russians,  make  the  bark  of  the  smaller  trees  into  boots  and 
shoes;  the  1^  of  the  boots  being  taken  from  trees  about  the  same  thickness 
as  the  human  1^,  and,  consequently,  having  no  seam.  The  bark  is  also  made 
into  boskets,  boxes,  mats,  and  cordage  for  harnessing  horses  and  reindeer, 
and  the  inner  bark  into  thread;  while  all  the  fragments  are  carefully  preserred 
for  lifting  (ires,  or  twisting  into  candles;,  Reindeer  skins  are  tanned  by 
■teqping  them  in  a  decoction  of  birch  spray,  mixed  with  salt ;  and  woollen 
■tuffs,  beine  boiled  in  the  same  decoction,  without  the  salt,  are  dyed  yellow 
or  ydlowiali  brown,  according  to  the  length  of  time  which  the  process  is  con- 
tinued. The  Finlauders  use  the  dried  leaves  as  tea.  The  bark  is  also  exten- 
sively used,  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  rooiing  houses.  The  rafters  are  first 
covo^  with  boards,  on  which  plates  of  birch  barb  are  hud  in  the  same  way 
H  slates  are  in  England;  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  turf  and  earth,  to  the 
depth  of  I  ft,  or  more,  to  exclude  the  heat  in  summer,  and  the  cold  in  winter. 
The  earth  over  the  bark  is  sometimes  cultivated ;  though  it  is  most  coounonly 
kept  under  grass.  Dr.  Clarke  mentions  that,  "  on  some  of  the  roots  of  the 
Norw^ian  cottages,  after  the  hay  was  taken,  he  found  lambs  pasturing ;  and 
on  one  house  he  saw  an  excellent  crop  of  turnips."  (See  Encyc.  of  AgrL,  ed. 
S.,  p.  111.)  In  Kamtschatka,  the  inner  bark  is  dried  and  ground,  like  that  of 
the  Scotch  pine,  in  order  to  mix  it  with  oatmeal,  m  times  of  scarcity.  It  is 
also  stud  to  be  eaten  in  small  pieces  along  with  the  roe  offish.  T^e  sap  of 
the  birch  is  made  into  beer,  wme,  and  vinegar;  end  a  sugar  is  extracted,  and 
a  spirit  distilled,  from  it:  S40  botdes  of  sap  give  6  lb.  of  syrup,  which  is  used 
in  Russia  in  that  state  as  sugar,  without  being  crystallised.  "  During  the  sieie 
of  nWburgby  the  Russians,  in  1814,  almost  all  the  birch  trees  in  the  nei^- 
bourhood  were  destroyed  by  the  Boshkirs,  and  other  barbarian  soldiers  in  uie 
Russian  service,  by  being  tapped  for  thtdr  sap."  {Pemof  Cgclo.,  art.  Betula, 
vol.  iv.  p.  348.)  The  beer  is  produced  by  fermenting  the  sap  with  ycaat, 
hot  water,  and  hc^,  in  the  usual  manner.  The  su^r  is  procured  by  boiling 
and  evaporation ;  and  the  wine  u  made  as  follows :  — 

Mnk  Wimt.    ntwpti  amebulnadbjlntiitsbolt,  I  In.  or  S  In,  dBp,  Inodi  tm,  nair  (be 
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groundt  and  on  the  louth  tide  of  the  trunk.  In  England,  leveral  bolef  are  Miaetimea  bored  In  the 
■ame  tree  at  once :  but,  in  France  this  method  is  thought  to  deprive  the  tree  of  ita  lap  too  suddenly. 
Each  hole  should  have  a  kind  of  ftisset  fixed  in  it,  which  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of  elder  wood,  with 
the  pith  sopoped  out,  or  of  a  large  quilL  The  outer  end  of  this  tube  is  placed  hi  a  vessel  or  large 
bladder,  to  reserve  the  sap.  In  tome  places,  the  collectors  of  the  sap  cut  olTthe  extremity  of  each 
branch,  tying  a  bladder  or  vessel  to  the  end  of  the  wounded  part  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  un 
has  been  collected,  the  hole  In  the  tree  is  stopped  with  a  wooden  peg ;  or  the  end  or  the  wounded 
branch  is  covered  with  pitch.  This  operation  Is  always  performed  in  spring;  and  most  sap  is  said  to  be 
procured  after  a  verv  severe  winter.  Several  trees  should  be  bored  at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  a 
•  suflkient  quantity  of  sap  may  be  obtained  in  one  day,  as  it  is  spoiled  by  behig  kept.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  sap  flows  in  greatest  abundance  about  noon.  When  the  wine  is  to  be  made,  the  sap  should 
be  boiled  with  moist  sugar  or  honey,  in  the  proportion  of  four  pounds  of  sugar  to  every  gallon  of 
liquor.  While  boiling,  the  scum  is  taken  offas  fast  as  it  rises,  till  the  liquor  is  quite  clear.  It  Is 
then  worked  with  yeast  in  the  usual  way.  The  juice  and  rind  (pared  very  thin)  of  a  lemon,  and  of  a 
Seville  orange,  may  be  added  to  every  gallon  of  clear  liquor,  and  will  be  found  a  great  improvement. 
Some  perM>ns  also  put  a  few  twigs  of  sweet  briar  into  the  cask  when  the  wine  is  tunned,  to  give  It  a 
perfumed  flavour ;  and  anciently  it  was  the  custom  to  put  cinnamon  and  other  spices  into  this  wine. 
In  Moscow,  they  add  dried  sprigs  of  mint.  The  wine  should  be  kept  three  months  before  it  is  bottled, 
and  twelve  months  before  it  is  drunk.  Birch  wine  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  coopered  very 
wholesome    That  made  in  Russia  effbrvesccs  like  champagne. 

Birch  Oil  is  obtained  from  the  bark,  by  a  kind  of  distillation,  which  is  thus  efflBCted :~  An  excavs. 
tion  is  made  in  the  soil,  on  the  side  of  a  bank  10  ft  or  li  ft  deq^and  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone, 
like  a  common  limekiln,  which  is  lined  in  the  inside  with  clav.  The  bark,  being  collected,  and  placed 
in  the  kiln,  is  covered  with  turf,  and  then  ignited :  the  oil  flows  througn  a  h<de  made  in  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln,  Into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it,  fh>m  which  it  ia  transferred  to  casks  for  exportation. 
The  liquor  produced  consists  of  (41  and  pyroligneous  acid,  and  is  used  for  tanning  hides,  to  which  it 

eves  that  powerful  fi'agrance,  so  well  known  as  peculiar  to  Russia  leather.    The  oil.  when  purified, 
quite  clear,  and  is  used  In  medicine,  both  internally  and  exteinally ;  and  the  pyrougneoui  tar-like 
liquor,  which  is  separated  ttam  it.  Is  used  for  greasing  wheels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Sang  observes,  birch  ma^  be  said  to  be  the 
universal  wood.  **  The  Highlanders  make  every  thing  of  it :  they  build  their 
houses  of  it ;  make  their  beds,  chairs,  tables,  dishes,  and  spoons  of  it ;  con* 
struct  their  mills  of  it ;  make  their  carts,  ploughs,  harrows,  gates,  and  fences 
of  it;  and  even  manufacture  ropes  of  it.  (PL  K<d,y  p.  80.)  The  branches 
are  employed  as  fuel  in  the  distillation  of  whisky ;  and  they  are  found  to  con- 
tribute a  flavour  to  it  far  superior  to  that  produced  by  the  use  of  fir-wood,  coal, 
or  peat.  Birch  spray  is  also  used  for  smoking  hams  and  herrings,  for  which 
last  purpose  it  is  preferred  to  every  other  kind  of  wood.  The  bark  is  used 
for  tanning  leather,  dyeing  yellow,  making  ropes,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Lap- 
land, instead  of  candles.  The  spray  is  ns^  for  thatching  houses ;  and,  dried 
in  summer  with  the  leaves  on,  it  makes  an  excellent  material  for  sleeping 
upon,  where  heath  is  scarce.  The  wood  was  formerly  used  in  the  Highlands 
for  arrows ;  and  the  bark,  it  is  said,  on  the  sea  coast,  for  making  boats,  as  that 
of  B.  papyracea  is  in  North  America. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  might  enumerate  a  number  of  minor  uses 
mentioned  by  authors,  when  speaking  of  the  tree  as  belonging  to  the  most 
northern  parts  of  Europe;  and  some  of  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are 
now  become  obsolete.  Among  these  are  what  Evelyn  calls  **  the  whitest  part 
of  the  old  wood,  found  commonly  in  doating  birches,"  from  which;  he  says,  is 
made  "  the  ground  of  our  effeminate-formed  gallants'  sweet  powder ; "  and  of 
the  quite  consumed  and  rotten  wood,"  he  says,  is  '*  gotten  the  heat  mould 
for  the  raising  of  divers  seedlings  of  the  best  plants  and  flowers.*'  (Hunter^  t 
Evelyn^  vol.  i.  p.  224.)  The  use  of  the  birch  in  artificial  plantations,  in  Britain, 
is  chiefly  as  an  undeigrowth,  and  as  coppice-wood.  In  both  cases,  it  is  cu^ 
eveiy  5  or  6  years,  for  brooms,  hoops,  wattle-rods,  crateware,  &c. ;  every 
10  or  12  years,  for  faggot-wood,  poles,  fencing,  and  bark  for  the  tanners,  the 
value  of  which,  in  Scotland,  is  about  half  that  of  oak  bark ;  and  not  oflener 
than  once  in  every  15  or  20  vears,  when  it  is  wanted  for  herring  casks.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  spray  is  used  for  besoms,  rods,  ties,  and  similar  purposes^  In 
the  Highland  districts,  standard  trees  are  left  to  attain  a  timber  size.  The 
birch,  as  already  observed,  is  very  frequently  used  as  a  nurse  to  other  trees ; 
and  especially  to  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  and  other  hard  woods.  Manjr  of  the 
extensive  oak  plantations  made  by  the  late  Duke  of  Portland  in  Nottingham- 
shire were  raised  between  rows  of  birch  trees,  planted  two  or  three  years 
before  the  acorns  were  sown;  as  has  been  recorded  in  detail  by  Speechly, 
and  by  Hunter,  in  his  edition  of  Evelyn's  Sylva^  and  in  his  Georgical  Ettaw, 
Hedges  are,  also,  frequently  made  of  the  birch  in  poor,  mossy,  or  sandy  sous; 
the  tree  bearing  the  shears  as  well  as  any  ligneous  plant  whatever. 

The  birch,  in  landscape-gardening,  is  aa  interestmg  tree,  from  its  form,  and  • 
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from  the  whiteness  of  its  bark,  which  renders  it  more  conspicuous  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  Its  stem,  as  Gilpin  ol)Kcrves,  "  is  rrcncrally  marlced  with 
brown,  yellow,  and  silvery  touches,  which  are  peculiarly  picturesque,  as  they 
are  characteristic  objects  of  imitation  for  the  pencil,  and  as  they  contrast 
agreeably  with  the  dark  green  hue  of  the  foliage.  But  only  the  stem  and 
larger  branches  have  this  varied  colouring.  The  spray  is  of  a  deep  brown,  which 
is  the  colour,  too,  of  the  larger  branches  where  tne  external  rind  is  peeled  off 
As  the  birch  grows  old,  its  bark  becomes  rough  and  furrowed :  it  loses  all  its 
varied  tints,  and  assumes  a  uniform  ferruginous  hue."  (^Forest  Scenery^  vol.  i. 

E.  70.^  The  weeping  variety,  which,  GOpin  says,  is  sometimes  called  the 
idy  birch,  from  ''  its  spray  beine  slender,  and  longer  than  that  of  the  common 
sort,  forms  an  elegant,  pensile  roliage,  like  that  of  the  weeping  willow ;  and, 
like  it,  is  put  in  motion  by  the  least  breath  of  air.  When  agitated,  it  is  well 
adapted  to  characterise  a  storm,  or  to  perform  any  ofiBce  in  landscape  which 
is  expected  from  the  weeping  willow." '(/^.) 

The  birch,  however,  being  an  extremely  common  tree  in  various  (fistricts» 
and  never  being  suffered  to  grow  in  any  quantity,  in  its  native  countries,  in 
those  soils  and  situations  where  other  trees  will  thrive,  there  are  certain  asso- 
ciations connected  with  it  which  are  unfavourable  to  its  use  in  gardeneaque 
scenery.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed  that  these  associations  can  only 
be  experienced  by  th6se  who  have  seen  the  tree  in  its  native  habitats.  Natives 
of  Scotland,  North  Wales,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Germany  would  regard  the 
birch  as  iVidicating  poor,  sandy,  boggy,  or  rocky  soil ;  and  would  not  place 
it  on  a  lawn ;  from  the  same  feelings  that  would  prevent  a  London  planter 
from  placing  there  the  alder,  or  any  of  the  common  willows.  In  the  gar^^ 
denesque  style,  therefore,  or  in  that  species  of  picturesque  which  is  an 
imitation  of  nature,  and  not  an  identification  of  her  scenery,  the  birch,  in  inost 
parts  of  Europe,  would  require  to  be  planted  in  situations  where  it  would  not 
be  conspicuous ;  and  never  where  it  would  form  a  leading  feature  in  any 
general  view.  The  same  principle  applies  in  the  case  of  every  indigenous  tree ; 
and  with  a  force  proportionate  to  the  commonness  of  that  tree  in  the  country 
where  the  gardenesque  plantation  is  to  be  made.  A  residence  planted  in  a 
style  truly  gardenesque  ought,  as  we  have  often  observed,  to  have  no  indigenous 
trees  in  it  whatever. 

Where  plantations  are  to  be  made  in  the  elegant  or  artistical  picturesque 
i(tyle,  and  which  are  intended  to  form  scenes  which  will  be  considered 
by  painters  as  equally  worthy  of  their  study  with  picturesque  natural 
scenery,  and  yet  never  for  a  mon^ent  be  mistaken  for  it,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  birch  must  be  guided  by  exactly  the  same  principles  as  in  the 
gardenesque.     It  must  never  be  planted  in  small  groups,  but  always  in 

?oups  of  such  ft  size  as  to  be  only  seen  in  association  with  other  trees, 
he  exceptions  to  this  last  rule  are,  situations  at  a  distance  from  scenery 
where  the  birch  is  indigenous;  and  these  may  be  considered  as  occur- 
ring in  all  fertile  valleys  and  plains.  However  beautiful  the  birch  tree  may 
be  in  itself,  and  especially  when  it  assumes  the  weeping  form,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  sound  principles  to  plant  it  on  lawns  eidier  in  North  Wales 
or  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
many  parts  of  England,  it  may  be  justly  admitted,  even  on  lawns,  as  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  our  ornamental  trees. 

Where  the  common  birch  is  so  favourite  a  tree  as  to  make  it  desired  in 
considerable  numbers,  the  only  mode  of  introducing  it  into  artificial  scenery 
in  countries  where  it  abounds,  is  by  planting  it  in  avenues,  or  in  geom^rical 
lines ;  or  by  having  a  scene  expressly  devoted  to  a  fac-«imile  imitation  of  nature. 
Where,  in  planting  a  park,  tne  object  is  to  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
natural  forest,  then,  if  the  soil  is  poor,  the  birch  maybe  planted  or  sown  in  im- 
mense quantities;  the  object  in  this  case  being  fac-simile  imitation.  In  every  resi- 
dence, also,  where  there  is  an  arboretum  (and  we  trust  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  gentleman's  seat  of  any  extent  without  one),  the 
birch,  like  every  other  indigenous  tree,  will,  of  course,  find  a  place.  In  resi- 
dences to  be  formed  in  hilly  or  mountainous  scenery  where  the  birch  does 
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not  abound  naturally,  no  British  tree  is  more  ornamental ;  and  the  common 
sort  may  there  be  introduced  singly,  and  in  groups  and  masses,  along  with  all 
the  difl^ent  species  and  varieties  of  tho  genus.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 
observes  that  some  birch  trees  should  always  be  planted  near  a  house,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  filling  the  air  with  their  fragrance,  which  is  given  out  in 
great  abundance,  particularly  after  rain  or  heavy  dew ;  more  especially  in 
spring,  when  the  resinous  matter  which  produces  this  fragrance  is  most  abun- 
dant on  the  buds  and  young  leaves. 

Poetical  Allutiotu,  The  birch  does  not  appear  to  have  been  celebrated  by 
any  ancient  writers,  though  it  has  been  mentioned  by  most  of  the  modem 
poets.  Shenstone  intro&ces  it  in  his  Schoolimtress,  when  alluding  to  the 
birchen  rods  :  — 

**  And  all  in  eight  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree, 

Which  Leamtne  near  her  little  dome  did  ttow ; 
Whilome  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  tee. 

Though  now  go  wide  its  waiing  bnmchea  flow. 

And  woric  the  ^mpiie  Tanalt  mkUe  woe : 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew, 

But  their  limbi  ihuddeT'd,  and  thrir  pube  beat  low ; 
And,  as  they  lookVI,  they  found  their  horror  grew. 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  Tiew." 

Pope  has  also  immortalbed  birch  rods  in  his  Dunciad,  The  beauty  of  the  birch 
tree,  and  the  extreme  gracefulness  of  its  foliage,  render  it  a  fitting  en^Uem 
of  el^ance.K    Coleridge  calls  it  — 

**  Mostbeautiftil 

Of  fbrett  trees— the  Unly  of  the  woods.*' 

and  Keats  describes — 

**  The  silvery  stems 
Of  ddlcatebbch 


Professor  Wilson,  also,  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  a  birch  tree  in  his  hie 
ofPalmi. 

— —  *'  On  the  green  slope 
Of  a  romantic  glade  we  sate  us  down, 
Amid  the  fragrance  of  the  yellow  broom ; 
While  o'er  our  heads  the  weeping  birch  tree  stream'd 
Its  tnranches,  arching  like  a  ftnmtaln  shower.** 

Many  other  modem  poets  have  mentioned  this  tree,  and  described  its  various 
uses.    Phillips  says  :  — 

*<  Even  alBictive  birch. 

Cursed  bv  unletter'd  Idle  youth,  distils 
A  limpid  current  fttym  her  wounded  bark, 
ProAise  of  nursing  s^il" 


and  Leyden :  — 


**  Sweet  bird  of  the  meadow,  soft  be  thv  rest : 
Thy  mother  will  wake  thee  at  mom  from  thy  test  t 
She  has  made  a  soft  nest,  littie  redbreast,  for  thee. 
Of  the  leaves  of  the  birch,  and  the  moss  of  the  tree. 


«* 


Numerous  other  instances  might  be  given ;  but  these  may  suffice  to  show  the 
popularity  of  the  tree  among  the  observers  and  lovers  of  nature. 

Soil^  Situation,  Propagation,  Culture,  S^c,  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  (see  p.  102.),  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  who  was  the  greatest  and  most 
judicious  planter  of  his  time,  called  the  birch  an  amphibious  plant ;  as  it  grows 
on  rich  or  poor,  wet  or  dry,  sandy  or  rocky  situations,  nor  refuses  any 
soil  or  climate  whatever.  Though  the  birch  is  found  in  every  kind  of  soil,  as 
Sans;  observes,  "  from  that  of  a  deep  moist  loam  in  a  low  bottom,  to  a  poor 
sancfy,  gravelly,  or  moorish  earth ;"  or,  according  to  Ray,  "  in  turfy  soil  over 
sand,  **  alike  in  plains  and  in  mountainous  situations ;  yet  it  "  luxuriates  most 
in  deep  loams,  lying  on  a  porous  subsoil,  or  in  alluvial  soil,  by  the  sides  of 
rivers,  or  smaller  streams.  £ven  in  such  situations,"  Sang  continues,  "  though 
among  stones  and  rocks,  as  on  the  River  Dee,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  particuliu', 
the  birch  flourishes  most  exuberantly.  On  the  sides  of  hills,  in  dry  soils,  it 
grows  slowly;  but  on  such  its  timber  is  most  durable."  {PlanL  Kal,y  p.  54.) 
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Though  the  birch  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  and  even  bv  cutttnga,  yet 
plants  are  not  readily  produced  otherwise  than  by  seed;  and  those  of  certain 
varieties,  which  are  procured  from  layers,  or  by  inarching,  never  appear  to 
grow  with  the  same  vigour  as  seedlings.  Birch  seed  ripens  in  September  and 
October ;  and  may  be  either  gathered  and  sown  immediately,  or  preserved  in 
a  dry  loft,  and  sown  in  spring.  Sang  directs  particular  attention  to  be  paid 
tot  gathering  the  seeds  only  from  weeping  trees ;  and  this  we  know  to  be  the 
directions  given  to  the  collectors  employed  by  the  nurserymen  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  If  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  immediately,  the  catkins  may  be 
gathered  wet ;  but,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  till  spring,  they  ought  not  to  be 
gathered  except  when  quite  drv ;  and  every  day's  gathering  should  be  carried 
to  a  dry  loft  and  spread  out  thinly,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  heat  when  kept 
in  sacks,  or  laid  up  in  heaps.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  very  fine,  light, 
rich  soil,  in  beds  of  the  usual  width,  and  very  slightly  covered.  Boutcher 
says :  —  "  Sow  the  seeds  and  clap  them  into  the  ground  with  the  back  of  the 
spade,  without  any  earth  spread  over  them,  and  throw  a  little  peas  haulm  over 
the  beds  for  three  or  four  weeks,  till  the  seeds  begin  to  v^etate.  The  peas 
haulm  will  keep  the  sround  moist,  exclude  frost,  and  prevent  the  birds  nrom 
destroying  the  seecu."  (JVeat.on  Forest  TVeet^  p.  113.)  ^It  is  scarcely 
possible,*'  Sang  observes,  ''to  cover  birch  seeds  too  little,  if  they  be  covered 
at  all.*'  The  plants,  if  sown  in  autumn,  will  come  tip  in  the  Blarch  or  April 
following.  If  sown  in  spring,  they  will  come  up  in  May  or  June;  which,  in 
verv  cold  climates,  is  a  preferable  season.  If  any  danger  is  apprehended  f^rom 
moisture  in  the  soil  auring  winter,  the  alleys  between  the  beds  may  be 
deepened,  so  as  to  act  as  drains.  In  the  nursery  lines,  the  plants  require  very 
little  pruning,  and  thdr  after-care,  when  in  plantations,  is  equally  simple. 

Wherever  the  birch  abounds  in  woods  or  coppices,  a  great  many  seedling 
plants  spring  up ;  and  these.,  in  various  parts  of  England,  are  collected  by  the 
country  people,  and  sold  to  the  nurserymen.  This  b,  indeed,  the  mode  by 
which  young  trees  and  hedge  plants  of  every  kind  were  obtained  before  the 
establishment  of  commerdiQ  nurseries.  Young  birch  plants  which  have  been 
pulled  out  of  coppice  woods,  when  about  two  years  old,  we  are  informed  by 
Messrs.  Young  and  Penny,  of  the  Milford  Nursery,  who  adopt  the  practice 
extensively,  ''  are  found  to  root  much  better  than  seedlings  of  the  same  age 
and  size  taken  out  of  a  regular  seed-bed ;  doubtless  because,  in  the  latter 
case,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  taproot  requires  to  be  cut  off.  In  the  case 
of  the  young  birches  pulled  out  of  the  copses,  the  taproot,  which  could  not 
get  far  down  into  the  hard  soil,  has  its  substance  in  a  more  concentrated  form, 
and  is  more  branching;  hence,  little  requires  to  be  cut  off  it,  except  the  ragged 
rootlets,  or  fibres ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  acting  as  a  bulb  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  plant.  The  tops  of  these  seedling  birches  are  shortened  before 
planting;  and  the  plants,  Mr.  Young  informs  us,  make  as  much  wood  in  one 
year  as  regular  nursery-reared  birch  seedlings  will  in  two.  It  is  found  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  that  the  downy-leaved  black- barked  seedling  birches 
(B.  a.  pub^scens)  stole  much  more  freely,  when  cut  down  as  coppice-wood, 
than  the  smooth-leaved  white-barked  weeping  variety  (B,  a.  p^ndula).  (See 
Gard,  Mag,^  vol.  xi.  p.  506.)  It  appears  from  Boutcher,  that  this  mode  of 
obtaining  young  birch  trees,  was  formerly  practised  in  Scotland. 

In  France  and  Germany,  plantations  of  birch  are  frequently  made  by  sowing 
the  seed  where  the  trees  are  intended  finally  to  remain.  For  this  purpose 
the  poorest  soils  are  harrowed  in  humid  weather,  in  the  month  of  October,  or 
of  November,  and  15  lb.  of  seed,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  catkins  along  with 
the  scales,  is  sown  on  an  acre,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a  bush  harrow. 
Where  the  ground  is  under  corn,  the  seed  is  sown  with  the  last  com  crop,  as 
clover  is  in  England ;  and,  where  it  abounds  with  weeds  and  bushes,  these  are 
set  fire  to,  early  in  the  autumn,  and  the  seed  sown  as  soon  afterwards  as  it  is 
^thered  from  the  trees.  It  is  observed  b^  Michaux,  that  burnt  soil  is  pecu* 
liarlv  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  birch,  which  in  America  reappears, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  in  forests  that  have  been  burnt  down. 

Acadenti,  Insects,  and  Diseases.    Pallas  observes  that,  in  some  parts  of 
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Russia,  where  whole  tracts  of  forests  of  different  kinds  of  trees  occur,  there 
is  scarcely  any  tree  more  frequently  struck  by  lightning  than  the  birch ;  which, 
he  savs,  refutes  the  superstitious  notion  of  &e  Laplanders,  who,  believing 
that  the  tree  is  never  struck  by  lightning,  seek  for  shelter  under  its  branches 
in  a  thunder-storm.  It  has  constantly  been  observed,  he  says,  that  the  birch 
is  always  struck  by  the  electric  fluid  transervely,  below  the  top,  and  shivered 
to  pieces ;  while  the  pine  is  ploughed  by  a  deep  furrow  from  the  apex  to  the 

Sound,  tearing  off  the  bark,  and  leaving  the  tree  entire.  The  common  birch, 
r.  Westwood  observes,  is  a  tree  upon  which  a  very  great  number  of  insects 
feed,  seldom,  however,  causing  any  mischief  of  impor^nce.  Of  these,  it  will  be 
suffideut  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable ;  indicating  by  a  star  those 
which  not  only  feed  on  the  birch,  but  on  various  other  trees ;  and  by  a  dagcer 
those  which  feed  on  the  birch  only ;  commencing  with  the  Lepid6ptera,  Uie 
caterpillars  of  which,  either  exclusively  or  partially,  subsbt  upon  its  leaves. 
Amonest  the  butterflies,  the  Camberwell  beauty  (Vanessa  Antlopa)  is  a 
partial  birch-feeder,  whilst  the  brown  hair-streak  butterfly  (Thecla  bi^tulae) 
seems  to  be  confined  to  birch  woods  ;  appearing  in  the  winged  state  in  the 
month  of  August.  Amongst  the  SMngidee,  Smerlnthus  tilise  (the  lime  hawk 
moth)  occasionally  feeds  upon  the  birch.  Amongst  the  Linnaean  j^dmbyces,. 
the  singular  lobster  caterpillar  (Sta6ropus  fagi)  partially  feeds  upon  this  tree, 
and  is  met  with,  though  but  rarely,  at  Birch  Wood,  in  Kent.  *  Leioc&mpa 
dicts^a  and  *L.  dictaeoMes,  *Loph6pteryx  camelina,  *L.  carmelita,  *  Ptild* 
phora  variegata,  *  E^ndromis  versicolor  (the  rare  glory  of  Kent  moth),  the 
reputed  British  species  *Aglala  tau,  *Eriogdster  lanestris,  *Callim6rpha 
mmiata,  *  Lithdsia  qu4dra.  Amongst  the  ^octiiidse,  *  Apat^a  /eponna, 
*Acronycta  auricoma,  f  Cer6pacha  nuctudsa,  *C.  flavic6mis  (the  caterpillar 
of  which  is  a  leaf-roller),  *  Cdsmia  trapetzlna,  f  C.  fulvago,  *  Brepha  notha, 
*  Catocala  frixini.  Amongst  the  Geom^tridse,  *  Hybi^mia  capreolkria, 
*H.  prosapiaria,  *H.  defolikria,  *Phigalia  pilosaria,  ^Biston  prodrom^us, 
*B.  betularius,  *  Hippdrchui  papUionarius,  f  Cabera  exanthemata,  f  Mela- 


the  small  clear-winged  hawk  moths^,  and  Zeuz^  ae^sculi  (Jig.  636.  in  p.  887.), 
feed  upon  the  wood  of  the  bircn.  The  coleopterous  insects,  Balanlnus 
bctulse,  Deporaus  betuls,  Rhynchites  betulae,  and  Chrysomela  b^tulse,  also 
feed  upon  ttie  birch  in  the  larva  state,  and  are  found  upon  it  when  they  have 
attained  their  imago  form,  devouring  the  tender  leaves  and  young  shoots. 
Several  species  of  Tenthredlnidae,  or  saw  flies,  also  feed  upon  the  leaves 
whilst  larvae,  including  Sel&ndria  betuleti,  and  Lyda  betulse.  The  little  flat 
hemipterous  insect  A^radus  betulse  resides  beneath        .      _  ^553 

the  bark,  whilst  A^phis  betube,  Cdccus  b^tulae,  and 
Ps^lla  b^tulae  subsist  upon  the  young  shoots  and 
buds.  When  the  birch  begins  to  decay,  various  fiingi 
root  themselves  into  its  wood.  The  principal  of  these 
are  DaedsUea  ^etiilina  Friet  (^g&ricus  detilklinus  L,, 
and  our^.  1553.),  Pol^porus  6etulinus  Fries  (^ol^tus  Aetulinus^u//.  t.  312.), 
and  P.  versicolor  Fr,  (our  Jig.  1554.) ;  of  these,  P.  ^tiklinus  generally  grows 
on  the  trunks  of  dead  trees,  and  nas  white  flesh,  which  has  an  acid  taste 
and  smell.  The  epidermis  is  very  thin  and  delicate,  and  easily  1554 
peels  off;  when  dry  the  whole  plant  is  very  light,  and  its  tex- 
ture is  between  coriaceous  and  corky.  (Eng.  FL,  v.  p.  140.) 
Poljporus  fomentkrius  (see  Q.  jRobur)  and  P.  nigricans  Fries 
are  also  found  on  the  birch.  The  latter,  thougn  called  the 
black  amadou,  is  quite  unfit  for  making  tinder.  It  is  a  very 
distinct  species,  and  is  of  a  bright  shining  black,  though,  when 
old,  the  epidermis  becomes  cracked,  and  of  a  dull  ash  colour. 
R&dulura  orbicul^e  Fr.  EL,  1 .  p.  149.  (Hjf dnum  r&dula  Fries 
Sj^L  Mus.,  I.  p.  423.;  H.  spathulatum  Grev.  Fl.  Edin.,  p.  406.)  is  found  on 
the  trunks  of  dead  birches.     Phlcbia  radi^ta  Fries  grows  on  the  living  birch 
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trees.  This  is  a  very  sineular  fungus ;  it  is  composed 
of  folds  radiating  from  the  centre,  with  a  beatidiully 
radiated  margin ;  it  was  found  at  Appin,  in  Argyibbire. 
SpbsB^ria  multif6rmis  Fries  is  also  found  on  the  birch. 
To  this  list  may  be  added  i4garicus  muscarius  L. 
(Jig.  1555.),  the  fly  agaric,  the  most  poisonous  of  all 
the  genus,  which  is  generally  found  m  birch  woods. 
It  is  highly  narcotic,  producing,  in  small  doses,  intox- 
ication and  ddirium,  for  which  purpose  it  is  used  in 
Kamtachatka ;  and,  in  Ifrger  doses,  death.  For  a  de- 
tailed account  of  its  poisonous  effects,  see  Roque's 
Hitt  des  Chanu).^  p.  123. ;  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  Greville, 
in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  IVemerian  TVsnt.,  from  which 
an  extract  is  given  by  Dr.  Lindley,  Initrod,  to  Nat. 
Syst.  of  Bat.^  p.  337.    {Eng.  Fl.^  vol.  v.  p.  4.) 

SuaiiOcM.  Beeorded  Treet.  A  weeping  bird),  at  B«Uc«ie,  in  ti>e  pariih  &(  Bine,  in  Aberdeenthire^ 
mcwnradfUi  1798, 5ft.  in  circun)ferei\oe  at  ift.  from  the  sroand.  It  had  a  clear  atnight  atem,  iteat 
50  ft.  high,  of  nearly  equal  thickneu  throughout ;  and  tne  total  height  of  the  tree  waa  cuppoaedto 
be  about  100  ft.  {Stat  Hist.,  toI.  ix.  p.  129.)  In  the  Foreat  of  Taraawa,  in  Morarahire,  there  are 
aeveral  birches  which  girt  9  ft,  at  4  ft.  firom  the  ground.  (iML,  vol.  viiL  p.  557.)  Sir  TliaDaaa  Dick 
Louder  aays  that  there  are  now  man  j  in  the  wme  forest  which  girt  10  ft.  and  11  ft  i  and  he  meaiured 
one  which  girted  13  ft.  at  3  ft.  flxnn  Uie  ground.  {Lauder's  GiMm,  vol  L  p.  S83L)  In  Prance.  In  the 
time  of  Du  Hamel,  tliere  waa  a  aupero  weeping  birch  at  EimenooTiUe,  which  atood  bolide  the 
Temple  of  Philosophy,  in  the  park,  and  hung  over  part  of  the  building. 

ExisUngTrea.  In  the  enTlront  of  London,  in  the  Fulham  Nuraery,  40  yean  planted.  It  is  50  ft. 
high.  In  DoTKUhire,  at  Melbury  Park,  50  years  planted,  it  is  7S  ft.  high ;  In  Wiltshire,  at  WankMir 
CasUe,  40  years  planted,  it  is  60 ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft.,  and  that  of  the  head  90ft. 
In  Scotland,  in  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tester,  80  years  planted,  it  Is  73  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  78  ft. ;  in  Forfarahire,  at  Klnnaird,  100  years  planted,  it  Is 70  ft.  Ugh, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  54  ft. ;  in  Perthshire  at  Taymouth,  B.  fclba  pindula 
Is  64  ft.  high,  the  diameter  cit  the  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  the  head  50  ft.  i  In  Ross-shire,  at  Brahan  CasUe. 
the  species  Is  70ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft.,  and  of  the  head  aoft.  In  Ireland,  la  the 
Glasnerin  Bounic  Oarden,  35  years  planted,  it  is  36  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the 
head  16  ft ;  In  Tyrone,  at  Baron's  Court,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  duuneter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  4  ta,  and  of  the  head 
50  ft.  In  France,  at  ATranches,  in  the  Botanic  Oarden,  19  years  old,  it  is  40  ft.  hieh,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  84ft.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft.  In  Bavaria,  in  the  Botanic  Oarden  at  Munich,  91  yean 
planted,  it  is  88  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  at  Laxenburg,  85  years  old.  it  Is  80  ft.  high.  In 
Prussia,  at  Berlin,  at  Sans  Souci,  35  yean  old,  the  species  Is  50ft.  high,  the  alaaaeter  of  the  trunk 
8  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  19  ft.  InSweden,at  Lund,  in  the  Botanic  Oarden,  58  ft.  Ugh,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  9in.,  and  of  the  head  18ft.  In  Denmark,  at  Roaenbuxv,  it  is  between  70  ft.  and  80ft. 
high.  In  Russia,  near  SL  Petersburg,  at  Rudets,  on  the  estate  of  Madame  Conarantfnofl;  40  yean 
old,  it  is  71  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  15in.  In  Lombaidy.  at  Monia,  94  years  old.  It  la 
46  ft.  high,thedlameterof  thetrunklft.,andof  theheadSOft. 

^  1  2,  B,  DAU^iCA  Pail.    The  Daurian  Birch. 

IdeiUUIeaUon.     PalL  Ross.,  L  p.  oa  ;  Willd.  S^.  PL,  4.  p.  4G3L ;  Baun.,  p.  57. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  SL 

b  S04. ;  Hayne  Dend.,  p.  16& 
Svnonvmes.    B.  exc^lsa  canadensis  Wa$ig.  Beitr.,  p.  86.;  Boulean  de  Sibirie,  Fir. 
SngraeingM.    PalL  Ross.,  L  t.  391 ;  Willd.  Baum.,  t.  L  C  SL  and  4  j  and  our  J^.  ]65a 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c.    Leaves  ovate,  narrow  at  the  base,  quite  entire,  unequally 
dentate,  glabrous.     Scales  of  the  strobiles  ciliated  on  their  margins ;  side 
lobes  roundish.  (WiUd,  Sp,  PL,  iv.  p.  463.)     This  spe- 
cies, according  to  Pallas,  its  discoverer,  is  closely  allied  '''*' 
to  B,  &lba,  and  is  found  along  with  that  species  in^ 
Dauria,  and  part  of  Asiatic  Siberia;  but  it  is  not  found' 
in  European  Siberia,  nor  in  Russia.     It  does  not  grow 
so  tall  as  the  common  birch,  and  the  trunk  does  not 
exceed  1  ft.  in  diameter.    The  bark  is  grey,  cleft  longi- 
tudinally, and  divided  into  brown  scales,  that  have  the 
appearance  of  being  burnt.    The  branches  are  more 
subdivided,  and  more  upright,  than  those  of  B.  alba. 
The  leaves  are  broader,  commonly  smaller,  on  shorter 
petioles,  and  unequally  serrated.     The  stipules  are 
lanceolate,  grey,  subpubescent,  and  deciduous.    The 
male  catkins  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs  of 
the  foregoing  year,  two  or  three  together,  larger  than 
in  the  common  birch;   the  females  are  on  the  same 
twigs,  lateral,  thicker,  with  larger  and  more  rounded 
scales ;  the  seed,  also,  is  a  little  longer ;  but  the  mem- 
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bruie  which  aurrounds  it  is  narrower.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  hard, 
SDd  yellower  than  that  of  the  common  birch.  Pallat  says  that  it  difibrs 
from  B.  nigra  L.  (the  red  birch  of  America),  in  hanng  imaller  stipules,  and 
in  the  leaves  being  less  frequently,  and  never  doubly,  serrated ;  but,  as  he 
had  only  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  a  small  dried  specimen  of 
the  American  species,  of  which  he  has  given  us  a  figure,  we  cannot  place 
much  confidence  in  his  opinion.  The  youne  plants  bearing  this  name  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's  have  every  appearance  of  beiiig  nothing  more  than  a 
stunted  variety  of  the  common  birch ;  but  these  plants  are  too  small  and 
unhealthy  to  enable  us  to  determine,  with  certainty,  whether  they  are 
really  of  the  kind  described  by  Pallas,  or  not.  This  species  was  introduced 
in  1796  i  but  it  is  not  common  in  collections.  There  is  a  tree  at  Croome 
bearing  this  name,  which,  after  being  30  years  planted,  is  40  it.  high.  One 
in  the  Oiasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  35  years  planted,  is  30  ft.  high ;  and 
one  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich,  85  years  planted,  is  20  ft.  high. 
Variety. 

»iB.  d.  ipmvifiSa  Hayne  Dend.,  p.  1G7.,  has  the  leaves  smaller  than 
the  species. 


Female  catkins  obiong.  (IVUld.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  46((.)     This  species  is  always 

shrubby,  and  never  rises  bij  '  '"    — r.    -_..■.■.     .- 

on  mountains,  it  grows  to  a  greater  size,  and 

the  trunk  attains  a  thickness  of  2  in.  or  3  in. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  stunted  appearance. 

The  buds  are  numerous,  and  come  out  soon 

after  those  of  if.  alba.     The  leaves  are  small, 

and  eenerelly  two  from  the  same  bud.    They 

are  bngthened  out,  and  entire  towards  the 

petiole;  and  towards  the  end,  which  is  very 

sharp,  they   ore   unequally  serrated.      The 

male  catkins  are  sessile  at  the  ends  of  the 

twigs,   frequently   unaccom^ied  with   any        _ 

leaf;  they  are  more  than  I  in.  in  length,  and         ^.,_  ,,   A 

pendent.   The  female  catkms  are  lateral  from  ^  &^  (sfel 

the   leaf  buds,   solitary,   alternate,   upright,  x  ^..^i^R^ 

■mall,  commonly  peduncled,  and  accompanied 

by  a  small  leaf;  and  the  ripe  seeds  remain  upon  them  during  the  winter; 

their  fonn  is  cylindric,  and  they  are  longer  than  those  of  B.  nana ;  the 

scales  are  narrow  at  the  base,  three-forked  at  the  end ;  and  there  are  three 

seeds  to  each  scale,  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  In  B.  nana.     Pallas  found 

this  species  in  marshes,  and  on  rocky  mountains  in  tht;  cold  subalpine  re- 

gfons  of  Eastern  Siberia.     According  to  WiUdenow,  it  is  also  found  in 

Canada,  end  in  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  and  Mecklenburg.     About  Berlin,  it 

grows  to  the  h«ght  of  4ft.  or  5  ft.     It  was  introduced  in  1H18;  and  there 

are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  in  some  other  collections. 

•  4.  S.  pv'mila  L.    The  Aaiy  dwarf  Birch. 

UnlMnbinL    WIIU.  Sp  FL,4  p.  «T.  i  Punh  Fl.  Amtr.  Sei«.,9.p.eS£:  N.  Du  Hup.,  S  p  SO?,  i 

Lin.  Hint.  13*. 
Shomkul     S.  nkn*  Xobn  lUit.,  t.  p.  M3. 
AfiorAut.     Jua.  HaR.  Vlnd.,  (.Iffl.;  Du  RM  Uul),,  I.  L3.iWuig.  Bcltr.,  L  £9.  r.  61. ;  Dtnd. 

^Kc.  Char.,  Src.  Branches  pubescent,  without  dots.  Leaves  round  is  b-ovate, 
on  long  footstalks,  densely  clothed  with  hairs  on  the  under  surface.  Female 
catkins  cylindrical.  (  Wiffd.  Sp.  PI.,  iv.  p.  M7.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  bc^  in 
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Canada,  of  high  mountaini 
in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, wbere  it  does  not 
grow  above  2  ft.  or  3  ft,  high, 
and  flowers  io  May  and  June. 
The  root  is  red,  and  is  used 
for  inlaying.  It  was  intra- 
duced  in  1768;  and  there 
are  plants  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges'B.  It  appears  but  little 
disereat  firom  the  preceding 
■ort,  and  both  are  probabtv 
only  stunted  varieties  of  B. 


■  5.  B.  NA^NA  L.    The  dwarf  Birch. 

UnufiaHm.  Un.  B(i.  n..  13M. ;  WIIU  Sp.  PI..  4.  p.  MS. ;  P.  Bi..  Wit. 
Hook.  Scot.,  p.  s;*.  1  Ditl*  H.  Stet,  fut  8  16.  i  T!hili.  '  -^  ■"  "-- 
p.  Si.  ;  Llnd.  Wlckib.,  S.  i  Hirnc  Dcnd.,  p.  169. ;  Purih  I 

fitwDHrwi;    A  dAiu  Buecbnim  AronviL  CIU.  GotA.^  11.,  /.'■ 
Ho/I  HUt,  S.  p.  wa  (  A  NcL  ESJ.,  JXK  AaU.,  IFU  i  A  I 

nsa.a 

fwiMMiV.     Abl  Aud.,  I.  L  1.  1  Big.  But.  L  S3W. ;  VI.  I jpp..  cd.  £.,  L  fi.  f.  4.  ;  LUhtf.,  t.  KS.  ; 

PilL  Bou.,  1.  L  tU.  r.  D.  0. 1  n.  Du..  t.  91. 1  and  our^.  1^^ 
^ec.  Char.,  ^c.      Leaves  orbicular,  crenale,  reticulated  with  veins  beneath. 
(£nf .  Ft.,  iv.  p.  154.)    A  bushy  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  i 
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leaves,  beautifully  reticulated  nith  v«ns,  especially 
beneath ;  and  fiimiEhed  with  short  footstalks,  having 
a  pair  of  brown  lanceolate  stipules  at  their  base.  Cat- 
kins erect,  stalked,  cylindrical,  obtuse ;  the  barren  onen 
lateral,  and  the  fertile  ones  terminal.  Scales  of  the 
latter  3-lobed,  3-flowered,  permanent.  Stigmas  red. 
{SmOh't  Eitg.  Fl.,  vol.  iv,  p.  155.)  A  native  of  L^>- 
land,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Scotland,  in  Europe ;  and  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  other  parts  of  Canada,  in  America; 
on  mountains,  but  almost  always  in  boggy  places,  Ac- 
cording  to  Pallas,  it  is  common  in  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  Russia  and  Siberia;  but  not  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Altai  or  Caucasus.  In  wet  situations,  he  says, 
the  shoots  grow  to  the  length  of  6  fl. ;  and,  in  a  state  of 
cultivation,  they  grow  as  high  as  9  ft,,  and  assume  an  erect  form.  This  shrub 
is  of  singular  use  in  the  domestic  economr  of  the  inliabitantE  of  Lu>Iand. 
Its  branches  Furnish  them  with  their  be<b,  and  their  chief  fuel ;  its  leaves, 
with  a  better  yellow  dye  than  that  obtained  from  the  common  birch;  its 
seeds  afford  nourishment  to  the  pta^igan,  or  white  partridge  {Titno 
Xag^us  Zi.),  which  supplies  a  cousiderable  portion  of  their  food,  and  also 
forms  an  important  article  of  commerce;  and,  for  their  medicine,  it  produce* 
the  fungus  Polyporua  fomentiirius  AGeh.,  respecting  which  some  details  will 
be  found  under  the  head  of  Qfiercus,  sect.  Robar,  from  which  the  moxa,  or 
amadou,  is  prepared,  and  which  the  Ll^>lande^8  consider  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  all  painful  diseases.  Such  is  the  wonderfiil  power  of  adaptation 
of  man,  in  a  country  possessing  few  natural  resources.  B.  nAna  has  been 
in  cultivation  in  Britain  since  the  days  of  Miller,  and  is  by  no  means  un- 
freauent  in  collections.  Priceof  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  St. 
each ;  and  of  seeds,  %d.  per  packet.  At  New  York,  plants  are  35  cents  each. 
Vtoielk*. 

•  B.  n.  S  ttricta  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  is  somewhat  more  erect  in  habit 
than  the  species.  There  arc  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  Pallas  men- 
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tions  that  the  leaves  of  B.  nina  tbtv  exceedingly ;  m  the  marshe*  of 
Siberiit,  especiallf  near  Lake  Baikal,  and  in  Lapland  and  the  arctic 
r^ons,  they  ere  nnutl,  and  not  an  inch  in  length ;  but  in  Ingria,  and 
■      '  ■  W  situation!!  of  ■      "      ■ 

they  are  long. 

•  G.  B.  OLiiNDULo'sA  Mtchx.    Tfae  gland ular-MmcAnf  Birch. 

r.,  1.  p.  leo.  i  WlUd.  q>.  Fl.. «.  p.  WE.  ■,  Punb  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.. 

as.  dor.,  ic-    Bnnchv  besA  miib  fUndukr  doU,  gliibmii,  I^mra  oboriU,  lerratf,  aldte  entire 
u  tba  hue,  gUhmui,  ilmtiA  HuU(.    Fnule  cuEuu  oblong  i  iciIh  lulf  deleft.    8«d>  lotind, 

Jenniiul  PEnni)r1>iali ;  flomrlog  In  Hmj.  {Pvik.)    It  Haiu  lo  eouBfonil,  In  Arnoio,  with 
thtB.  Dluof  Eunpt,  ind  u  probiUr  oolr  ■•v^'tT  nfthUipalH.    11  Li  not  tM  Intnolund. 

Zieanet  large.     Nalaiet  of  North  America. 

t  7.  B.  (a.)  TOPULiFo'Lu^i/.    The  Poplar-leaved  Birch 

Alt.  H«t.  Kew.,S.|i.336.i  VillM.  9p.  PI,,  t.  p.  (63. ;  Baun.,p.U.  i  N.  Du  Haw., 
Sa  Kii  ifvi.  Sani,,  cd.  1.,  p.  9!,, 


^Mc.  CAor.,  ^c.  Leaves  deltoid,  much  acuminated,  unei^ually  serrated,  t^vaht 
snuootb.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  having  roundish  side  lobes.  Petioles 
glabrous.  {WiUd.  Sp.  PI.,  iv.  p.  463.)  A  tree,  in  every  respect  closely 
resemblinB  B.  41ba,  but  growing  with  less  vigour,  and  not  attaining  so  large 
«  siie  as  Uiat  species.     A  native  of  North  America. 

VarieUet. 

i.  fi.  (a.)  p.  2  iacadata,  B.  lacitu&ta  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  IS36,  has  large, 
smooth,  shioing,  deeply  cut  leaves,  and  appears  to  us  to  belong  to 
B.  (a.)}iopulitdlia,  rather  than  to  B.  &lba. 
I B.  (a)  p.  3  pindala,  B.  p£ndula  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  spray 
drooping,  like  that  of  the  weeping  variety  of  the  common  birch ;  but 
whethra'  equally  distinct  or  not,  we  have  been  unable  to  determine, 
from  the  very  small  size  of  the  plants  in  the  London  collections. 
Deteriptiim.     The  poplar-leaved  birch,  according  to   Pursh,  is  a  tree  from 

30ft.  to  40ft.  high;  but,  according  toMicbaux, 

it  only  attains  this  height  in  fevourable  soils 

and  situations.     On  trees  that  are  fully  grown,   . 

the  branches  are  numerous,  Blender,and  droop- 
ing.    The  leaves  are  smooth  on  both  surfaces, 

heart-ahsped  at  the  base,  very  acumbate,  and 

doubly  and  uregularly  toothed.    Tbe  petioles 

are  uigbtly  twisted ;  and  the  leaves  are  thus 

rendered  more  tremulous  than  those  of  trees 

on  which  this  disposition  is  not  observed.   The  ■ 

buds,  a  few  days  after  their  dcvelopement,  are 

slightly  coated  with   a  yellowish  odoriferous 

substance,  like  those  of  B.  ilba.    The  trunk  of 

this  species  is  clothed  in  a  bark  of  as  pure  a 

white  as   that  of  B,  papyrhcea  and  B.  alba  i 

but  its  epidermis,  when  separated   from   the 

cellular  int«^ment,  is  cc^iable  of  being  divided, 

like  that  of  B.  nigra   and  B.  eic^Ise,  into  thin 

sheets,  which  constitutes  an  essential  difference. 

{iiSickc.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  ii.   p.  98.)      The  tree 

is  indigenous  to  barren  rocky  woods  and  old 

fields,   from   Canada  to   Pennsylvania.     It  is 

rare  in  Virginia,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  other  southern  stUes.     It  is 

most  frequently  ibund  in  places  scantily  furnished  with  wood,  where  the 
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soil  is  dry  and  meagre.  Id  such  situadons,  it  commonly  attains  die  height 
of  20  fL  or  25  ft. ;  but  single  trees,  in  moist  places,  grow  to  nearly  double 
that  height,  with  trunks  from  Bin.  to  9 in.  m  diameter.  It  is  less  com- 
mon in  America  than  any  other  species  of  birch,  being  rarely  found  in 
groups;  and  single  trees  are  met  with  only  at  considerable  intervals.  It  is 
most  common  in  the  district  of  Maine ;  but,  even  there,  it  is  only  seen  by  the 
sides  of  the  highways,  and  in  sandy  soils  that  have  been  exhausted  by  cultiva- 
tion. The  wood  is  very  soft,  brilliant  when  polished,  and  peifectly  white ; 
but  it  speedily  decays,  and,  in  America,  is  employed  for  no  purpose;,  not  even 
for  fuel.  The  twigs  are  too  brittle  for  common  brooms.  It  was  first  culti- 
vated in  England  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  Whitton,  in  1750;  and  it 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  principal  British  and  Continental  nurseries.  When 
the  plants  are  raised  from  seed,  they  make  very  handsome  trees ;  and,  as  seed 
is  freely  produced,  this  mode  ought  always  to  be  adopted :  but  plants  from 
layers  seldom  attain  any  magnitude.  The  largest  trees  that  we  know  of  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Purser's  Cross  and  Syon ;  where,  how- 
ever, they  are  under  50  ft.  in  heieht.  In  the  Fulham  Nursery,  there  is  one 
30  ft.  high ;  and  the  largest  tree  of  this  kind  in  England,  seems  to  be  at  Dod- 
din^on,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  it  is  60  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Glas- 
nevm  Botanic  Garden,  35  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high.  The  price  of  plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  is  from  U,  to  U,  6d.  each,  and  seeds  U.  per  quart ; 
at  New  York,  plants  are  10  cents  each,  and  seeds  60  cents  per  pound,  or 
5  dollars  per  bushel. 

It  8.  B.  PAPYRA^CEA  Ait,    The  Paper  Birch. 

IdmiifieaHon,    Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  3S7.  -,  WUUL  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  46i.,  Banm.,  p.  SB. ;  M.  Dii  Ham., 

3.  p.  905. ;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  8.  p.  681. 
Synoiwmes.    B.  papyrifera  Mich*.  Fl  Bor.  Amer.,  8.  p.  180.,  MarAtdy^  S8. ;  B.  lanoeoUta  Bmri.\ 

B.  rftbra  Lodd.\Cai.,  ed.  1836 ;  B.  eanadfiiuia  Ladd.  Cat. ;  B.  nigra  4rUe  Porii  imnaia  ;  Canoe 

Birch,  white  Birch,  Amer. 
Engrmhtgs.    Michx.  Arb.,  2. 1. 1. ;  WilUI.  Baum.,  1 1.  f.  1. ;  our  Jig.  1561. ;  and  the  plate  ofthia 

tree  in  our  lait  Volume. 

JS^c.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  doubly  serrate ;  veins  hairy  be- 
neath; petiole  glabrous.  Female  catkins  on  long  footstalks,  drooping; 
scales  having  the  side  lobes  short,  somewhat  orbicuLate.  (Wiild,  Sp.  PL,iv, 
p.  464.)  A  North  American  tree,  attaining  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  in  he^ht ;  and 
flowering,  in  America,  in  May  and  June,     mtroduced  in  1750. 

Varieties. 

^  B.  p.  ifAtca,  B.  tCaok  HSoic.— This  varieCj  la  mentioned.  In  the  t/cmveam  Du  Bamel^  aa  having 

been  collected  by  Bote  in  Carolina.     The  leavei  are  amaller  than  those  of  the  spedea, 

and  less  downy.    The  branches,  corered  with  a  short  soft  down,  of  a  brownish  odour, 

somewhat  resemble  those  of  B.  nigra  AU. 
S  B.  p.  3  irkMdada  Hort.Jias  extremdy  hairy  branches,  and  its  twin  in  tbvees.  It  has  beait. 

shaped  leaves.    There  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
^B.p.i  plaiypk^Ua  Hort.. has  very  broad  leaves. 

Description,  4>c.  The  largest  size  which  thb  tree  attains  in  North  America, 
according  to  Michaux,  is  about  70  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  in  diameter ; 
but  a  writer  in  the  Gardener^ s  Magazine  mentions  trees  which  girt  from  18ft. 
to  20  ft.  in  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Its  branches  are 
slender,  flexible,  and  covered  with  a  shining  brown  bark,  dotted  with  white.  The 
leaves  are  borne  on  petioles  four  or  five  lines  long,  and  are  of  a  middling  size, 
oval,  unequally  denticulated,  smooth,  with  scarcely  any  hairs,  and  of  a  dark  green. 
The  catkins  are  pendulous,  and  about  1  in.  in  len^h :  the  seeds  are  ripe  towards 
the  middle  of  July.  On  trees  the  trunks  of  which  do  not  exceed  8  in.  in  di- 
ameter the  bark  is  of  a  brilliant  white ;  and  is  as  indestructible  as  the  bark 
of  B,  alba.  The  heart  wood  of  this  tree,  when  first  laid  open,  is  of  a  reddish 
hue ;  and  the  sap  wood  is  perfectly  white.  It  has  a  fine  glossy  grain,  with  a 
considerable  share  of  strength;  but  speedily^  decays  when  exposed  to  alternate 
dryness  and  moisture.  Michaux  considers  it,  however,  eaual  in  point  of  usefiil 
properties  to  the  white  birch  of  Europe.  A  section  ot  the  trunk  of  a  fiill- 
grown  tree,  1  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  length,  immediately  below  the  first  ramification, 
exhibits  very  elegant  undulations  of  the  fibre,  representing  bunches  of  feathers, 
or  sheaves  of  com.    These  pieces  are  divided  by  cabinet-makers  into  thin 
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plates,  and  are  much  ueed  by  them,  in  Boston 
and  ID  other  towos  situated  farther  north,  Tor 
inlaj'ing.  The  tree  aflbrds  excellent  Tuel. 
The  bark,  like  that  of  the  European  species, 
is,  in  Canada  and  the  district  of  Maine,  em- 
ployed for  many  purposes.  It  is  placed  in 
large  pieces  immeaiately  under  the  bungles  of 
the  roof,  to  prevent  thewater  from  penetrating 
through  it.  Baskets,  boxes,  and  portfolios 
are  made  of  it,  which  are  sometimes  em- 
broidered with  silk  of  (Cerent  colours.  Di- 
vided into  very  thin  sheets,  it  forms  a  sub- 
stitute for  p^>er;  and,  placed  between  the 
sotea  of  the  shoes,  and  in  the  crown  of  the  hat 

&:  the  bark  of  the  birch  of  Europe  is  in 
pland),  it  is  a  defence  against  humidity.  xz.*^*. 

But  the  most  important  purpose  to  which  it  is  .fetJ^  '^ 

applied,  and  one  in  which  it  u  replaced  by  the  '^KS^tif     1561        if 

bark  of  no  other  tree,  is  the  construction  of 

canoes.  To  procure  proper  pieces,  the  largest  and  smoothest  trunks  are 
•elected.  In  the  spring,  two  circular  incisions  are  made  several  feet  apart,  and 
two  longitudinal  ones  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  tree ;  after  which,  by  intro- 
ducing a  wooden  wedge,  the  bark  is  easily  detached.  The  plates  are  usually 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  long,  and  2  ft.  » in.  broad.  To  form  the  canoe,  the^  are  stitched 
together  with  the  Rbrous  roots  of  the  white  spruce,  about  the  size  of  a  quilt, 
which  are  deprived  of  their  berk,  split,  and  rendered  supple  by  steeping  b 
water.  The  seams  are  coated  with  resin  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead  fir.  Great  use 
IB  made  of  these  canoes  by  the  savages,  and  by  the  French  Canadians,  in  their 
long  journeys  into  the  interior  of  the  country  :  they  are  very  light,  and  are 
easily  transported  on  the  shoulders  from  one  lake  to  another,  A  canoe  calcu- 
lated for  four  persons,  with  thdr  bajKage,  only  weighs  from  40  lb.  to  50  lb.;  and 
some  of  them  are  made  to  carry  fifteen  passengers.  (  MicAx.  y.  Amer.  Sut.,  ii. 
p.  SS^  A  small  canoe  will  carry  80cwt.  In  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  tents  are  made  of  the  bark  of  this  tree,  which  for  that  purpose 
b  cut  into  pieces  1 2  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  wide.  These  are  sewed  together  by 
threads  made  of  the  white  spruce  roots,  already  mentioned ;  and  so  rapidly  is 
a  tent  put  up,  that  a  circular  one  of  Soft,  in  diameter,  and  10ft.  high,  does 
not  occupy  more  than  half  an  hour  in  pitching.  The  utility  of  these  "rind 
tenta,"  as  they  are  called,  is  acknowledged  by  every  traveller  and  hunter  in  the 
Canadas.  Tney  are  used  throughout  the  whole  year;  but,  during  the  hot 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  they  are  found  particularly  comfortable. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  this  bark  into  England,  and  use  it  for  pro- 
tecting plants  during  the  winter  season,  and  for  various  other  garden  purposes. 
(See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol  xi.  p.  407.)  The  tree  was  introduced  into  Europe, 
and  cultivated  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,in  1750.  It  flourishes,  Michaux 
says,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and  is  known  there  in  the  nurseries  under  the 
name  of  B.  nigra ;  we  suppose,  because  the  bark  of  very  young  trees  is  ge- 
nerally black,  and  the  leaves  of  a  very  dark  green.  In  the  London  nursenes, 
very  common ;  but  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the  arboretum  at  Messrs. 


Loddieea's;  and,  in  1834,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  ther 
several  trees  upwards  of  30  ft.  high,  after  bein^  10  years  planted.  S.  pap, 
requires  rather  a  better  soil  than  tne  common  birch,  and  it  is  beat  propa^ed  by 


seeds,  which  are  annually  recdved  from  New  York.  The  plant  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  3.  papyr^cea,  in  the  London  nurseries,  u  the  S.  rubra,  of 
Michaux,  jun.,  the  B.  Unul6sa  of  BUchaux,  sen.,  and  our  B.  nigri.  No.  9. 
This  mistake  hag  arisen  from  the  bark  of  B,  nigra,  even  in  trees  not  above 
1  in.  in  diameter,  separating  from  the  trunk,  and  rolling  up  io  very  thin 
paper-like  lamins. 

SlatMia.    iDUiecBTiCDtiiorLciDilon,  M  Sthi,  it  la  47  n.  high,  diusctcrsr  thiliunk  lit  I  In., 
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andofthclMMlSft.  In  Deroadiire.  at  Endddgk  Cottafe,  10  yewi  piMtad,  it  ii  f7  ft.  higk  ;  Id 
BocfcinfluflMbire,  at  Temple  Houaev  40  yean  planted,  it  u  25  ft.  bifh,  diameter  of  the  trunk  lOin., 
and  of  the  head  16  ft. ;  in  Scallbrdfbire,  at  Trentham,  26  yean  planted,  it  is  Mft.  high.  In  Irdand; 
Doblin,  at  Cyprem  Grore.  it  i>  55  ft.  hi^,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  9in.,  and  of  the  head 


4pft.    In  Vranee,  at  PariYiotke  <Jarfin  dnFlantes,  30  yean  old,  it  is  S  ft.  I^J^  the  diaaMtcr  of 


the  trunk  2^  ft.,  and  of  the  head  30ft.    In  Hanorer,    at  Gfittingen.  hi  the  Botanic  Garden, 
jean  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high. 

Commercial  StaHttiet,  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurserieSy  from  I«.  to 
li.  6d,  each ;  and  of  seeds,  li.  per  quart.  At  New  YoriL,  plants  are  25  cents 
each,  and  seeds  1  dollar  per  pound,  or  8  doUais  per  busheL 

J  9.  B.  Ni'GRA  L.    The  Mack  Birch. 

Ueut^ieaiiom.  WiUd.  Sa  PL.  4.  pi  461,  Baom.,  p.  56.;  Ait.  Hon  Ke«r..3.  p.  39a ;  Pnnh  Fl  Amer. 

Sept,  2.  p.  621. :  N.  Du  Ham.,  S._p.  203. ;  Dend.  BriL.  t  153L :  ImOejJn  Fenny  Cyd. 
Spmommeg.     B.  laauldsa  Mickx.  A.  Bor.  Awter.,  2.  p.  181.,  N.  Dm  Ham.,  3.  p.  206. ;?  IT.  r^hn 

MieL.  jM.^2.  p.  162. ;  B,  angulkU  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1856 ;  red  Birch.  Aaaer. 
Bmgvum'mgs.    Dend.  BriL,  t  15&  ;  Micbx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer..  2.  t.  3. ;  WUId.  Banm.,  1. 1,  f.  6. ;  N. 

Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  51. ;  Bot.  Cab.,  1 1248. ;  ourj^.  1562.,  and  156dL  -,  and  the  plates  of  this  tree  in 

our  last  Volume: 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c.  Leaves  rhomboid-ovate^  doubly  serrated,  acute ;  pubescent 
beneath,  entire  at  the  base.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  villose ;  segments  li- 
near, equaL  {WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  464.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina ;  attaining  the  h^ht  of  70  ft. ;  and  flowering 
in  May.  Introduced  as  B,  nigra,  in  1736,  by  Peter  Collinson ;  and  again, 
as  B.  angulata,  in  1817,  by  Messrs.  Lodchges.  We  have  adopted  the  spe- 
cific name  of  nigra,  because  it  was  preferred  by  Willdenow  and  Pnrsh.  Tlie 
figure  in  Michaux,  of  which  our^.1562.  is  a  correct  copy,  differs  so  much 
from  that  given  in  Dend.  Brit,  (our ^.1563),  which  we  know  to  be  a  faith- 
ful imitation  of  the  plant  which  we  mtend  to  describe,  as  it  b  to  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  in  various  other  nurseries,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
think  there  must  be  some  error  in  the  application  of  the  name  to  the  figure 
in  Michaux ;  though  his  description  agrees  perfectly  with  our  plant  —  the 
difference  between  the  cuts  being  in  the  position  of  tiie  catkins. 

Description^  S^c.  A  tree,  when  full  grown,  attaining  the  height  of  70  ft.,  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  trunk  and  the  largest  limbs  are  covered 
with  a  thick;  deeply  ftirrowed,  greenish  bark ;  but,  on  trees  with  trunks  not 
exceeding  Sin.  or  10 in.  in  diameter,  the  epidermis  is 
reddish,  or  of  a  cinnamon  colour ;  **  whence,  probably," 
says  MQchaux,  *'  the  appropriate  denomination  ,of  red 
birch.  The  epidermis  of  this  species,  like  that  of  the 
canoe  birch  {B,  papyrkcea),  divides-  itself  transversely 
into  thin  transparent  sheets,  which  appear  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  mixed  substance,  instead  ot  presenting  a  pure 
nomogeneous  texture.  Hence  they  have  not  a  unirorm 
transparency,  nor  a  perfectly  even  surface:  compared 
with  the  bark  of  the  canoe  birch,  they  are  like  coarse 
paper  compared  with  fine.  When  this  tree  is  fully  ex- 
panded, its  summit  is  ample;  but  the  uncommon  thickness 
of  its  branches  prevents  it  firom  appearing  tufted.  The 
twi^  which  form  the  extremity  ot  the  tree  are  long, 
flexible,  and  pendulous ;  and  the  limbs  are  of  a  brown 
complexion,  spotted  with  white:  their  bark  is  slightly 
uneven ;  while  on  other  branches  it  is  smooth  and  glossy. 
The  petioles  of  the  red  birch  are  short  and  downy ;  the  ^^ 
leaves,  on  young  trees^  are  about  Sin.  long,  and  2 in.  ^^^^ 

broad,  of  a  light  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  whitish  ben^th ;  though  on 
old  trees  they  are  much  smaller :  tney  are  doubly  denticulated  at  the  edge,  very 
acuminate  at  the  summit,  and  terminated  at  the  base  in  an  acute  angle,  more 
regular  than  is  seen  in  the  leaf  of  any  other  tree.  The  female  catkins,  in 
America,  are  5  in.  or  6  in.  long,  straight,  and  nearly  cylindrical ;  about  London, 
the^  are  not  half  the  size.  The  seeds  are  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  June.*' 
( JV.  Amer,  SyL^  ii.  p.  101 .)  "  No  species,*'  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  **  can  be  better 
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marked  than  thii,  which  appean,  howerer,  nrtiy  to 
have  found  a  place  in  collectionB.  Its  leaver  are  nearly 
as  large  as  those  or  the  canoe  birch  (A.  pnjijrikcea) ; 
and  they  are  remarkably  an^lar.  The  Btipules  are 
unusually  large,  aad  more  resemble  those  01  the  pla- 
taous  than  the  birch."  (Pean^  Cifd.') 

The  most  noriherly  situation  in  which  this  tree 
is  found  in  the  United  States  is  in  New  Jersey, 
about  10  miles  from  New  York ;  but  it  is  abundant 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  upper  part  of  the  Carolinas, 
and  m  Georgia.  It  is  not,  like  the  other  species, 
found  growing  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  but  only  on  j 
the  banks  of  rivers,  accompanied  by  the  PUtanus 
occidentalis,  A^ca  eriocfirpiun,  and  some  species  of 
willow.  It  i^ws,  with  theereatest  luxuriance,  on  the 
rides  of  limpid  streams  whicn  have  a  gravelly  bed,  and 
the  banks  of  which  are  not  marshy.  The  wood  of 
the  red  birch  is  compact,  and  very  nearly  white;  and 
the  colour  of  the  sap  wood  and  the  beart  wood  is  very  nearly  the  same. 
Like  that  of  the  juneberry  {Amelanclaer  Botrj'ipium),  it  is  longitudinally 
■narited  by  red  vessels,  which  intersect  each  other  in  diSerent  directions.  The 
nc^oes  make  bowls  and  trays  of  it,  when  they  cannot  procure  poplar.  The 
hoops  for  rice  casks  are  made  of  its  young  shoots,  and  of  branches  not 
exceeding  I  in.  in  diameter;  and  the  spray  makes  better  brooms  than  thai 
of  any  other  species  of  American  bbch.  "  Among  all  the  birchen,"  tays 
Hichaux,  "  this  is  the  only  species,  the  growth  of  which  is  iovigorated  by 
intense  beat."  For  tbia  reason,  be  recommends  it  for  cultivation  in  Italy, 
and,  we  may  add,  for  the  temperate  regions  of  Australia.  In  the  climate  of 
London,  it  scarcely  attains  a  timber-like  size ;  but  there  is  a  tree  of  it  at  Sj-on, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  portrait  in  our  last  volume,  which  is  47  h.  high ;  one 
in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  which  died  in  1 834,  was  SO  ft.  high ;  and  one  at  Croome. 
40  years  planted,  is  45  ft.  high.  In  all  these  places  it  is  known  as  S. 
papyricea ;  which  name  it  has  obtained  from  the  paper-like  lunioce  of  its 
epidermis,  which  separate  and  curl  up  for  the  whole  length  of  the  trunk ; 
and  this  not  only  in  old  trees,  but  in  plants  of  three  or  four  years'  growth. 
Prom  this  circumstance,  it  can  never  be  mistaken  for  any  other  species  of 
lurch,  either  io  winter  or  slunmer.  The  bark  which  comes  nearest  to  it  is 
that  of  B.  daitrica,  as  represented  in  the  engraving  of  the  trunk  of  an  old 
tree  of  that  specie*  in  Paltas's  Flora  RoMoca.  There  areplants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  and  in  several  of  the  London  nurseries.  Iliey  are  generally 
raised  from  imparted  seeds ;  but  seeds  ripen  in  this  country,  when  the  tre« 
has  attained  the  age  of  six  or  dght  years.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  from  U.  to  1j.  6</.  each ;  and  seeds  1(.  per  quart.  At  New  York,  plants 
•re  25  cents  each,  and  seeds  1  dollar  ond  M  cents  per  pound,  £0  cents  p«r 
quart,  or  8  dollars  per  bushel. 

I  10.  B.  bxcb'ls4  H.  Kew.    The  tall  Birch. 

Unmealim.     All.  Hurt.  Km,  3.  p.  337. ;  WDId.  Sp.  n,  4.p.4M.,  BMm.,  p.  ». ;  Punb  H. 

AmnTsqH-  i.  p.  Wl. ;  N.  Du  Him.,  3.  p.  •». 
Iftumrma.    h.  Ilftu  tlklu.  Art.,  t.  p.  lA;  tB.  nl(n  JDn  JM  Hith.  Baim.,  1.  p  IW.  i  -HDim 

Eiuratimg,.  Mlctii.  ArD.,a.  I.  5.  iWiU.Dend.  BrlL,  Li&jN.  DuHini.,3.  tStiWIUd,  Buan., 
t.l.lTiiHtteuTllt.im.  lrnnilUctaai,taiJli.iSeS.^amtbtNcmr.OmBam. 

^xc.  Cher.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated ;  petioles  pubescent,  shorter 
than  the  peduncles.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  havtiig  the  side  lobes  roundish. 
{Waid.  ^.  PL,  iv,  p.  464.)  A  tree,  from  70ft.  to  Soft,  high,  in  North 
America;  and  flowering  there  in  May  and  June.  Introduced  about  1767. 
Dricriptitm,  ^e.  The  specific  name  of  excflsa,  Michaux  observes,  is  in- 
judiciously  applied  to  this  species,  as  it  leads  to  an  erroneous  opinion  that  it 

surpasses  every  other  in  height.    It  is  a  beautifiil  tree,  and  its  trunk  is  of 
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nearly  a  uniform  diameter,  straigfat»  and  desritate 
of  branches  for  SO  ft.  or  40  ft.    It  is  particularly 
remaiiLable  for  the  colour  and  arrangement  of  its 
epidermis,  which  is  of  a  brilliant  golden  yellow, 
and  frequently  divides  itself  into  very  fine  strips, 
rolled  backwards  at  the  ends,  and  attached  in  the 
middle.    The  young  shoots  and  leaves,  at  their  un- 
folding, are  downy.    Towards  the  end  of  summer, 
when  rally  expanded,  the  leaves  are  perfectly  smooth, 
except  the  petiole,  which  remains  covered  with  fine 
short  hairs.    The  leaves  are  about  3|  in.  long,  and 
2|in.  broad;  oval,  acuminate,  and  bordered  with 
sharp  irr^ular  teeth.   The  leaves,  the  bark,  and  the 
young  shoots,  have  all  an  agreeable  taste  and  smell, 
similar  to  those  of  the  black  birch  (B,  l^nta), 
though  they  lose  it  in  drying.    In  its  fructification, 
this  spedes  nearly  resembles  B,  I^ta.    The  female 
catkins  are  borne  on  short  peduncles,  and  are  twelve 
or  fifteen  lines  lone,  and  5  or  6  lines  in  diameter ; 
straight,  of  an  oval  shape,  and  nearly  cylindrical. 
Hie  scales  which  compote  them  are  tnfid,  pointed,  and  about  3  lines  in 
length ;  viewed  through  a  lens,  they  ore  seen  to  be  downy.    Beneath  these 
scales  ore  the  smolUwinged  seeds,  which  are  ripe,  in  America,  about  the  1st 
of  October.    (N",  Amer,  SyL^  iL  p.  104*.)    It  aboiuids  in  the  forests  of  Nova 
Scotia,  of  New  Brunswick,  and  of  the  district 
of  Maine.  In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
it  is  rare,  and  only  met  with  in  moist  and 
shady  situations.    It  is  confounded  bv  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  with  B.  Unta, 
which  is  very  abundant  there,  and  to  which 
it  bears  a  striking  resemblance.    In  the  dis- 
trict of  BAaine,  it  is  always  found  in  cool  and 
rich  soils,   amons  ash  trees,  the  hemlock 
spruce,  and  the  buck  spruce.    It  attains  the 
height  of  60ft.  or  70ft.,  with  a  trunk  of 
more  than  2  ft.  in  diameter.     It  requires 
a  moister  soil  than  most  of  the  other  Ame- 
rican birches.    **  The  wood  of  the  yellow 
birch  is  inferior  in  quality  and  appearance 
to  Uiat  of  B.  16nla,  and  never  assumes  so 
deep  a  shade ;  but  it  is  strong,  and,  when 
welt  polished,  makes  handsome  furniture. 
In  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  district  of  Maine, 
it  is  found  by  experience,  to  be  every  way 
proper  for  tKat  part  of  the  firamework  of 
vessels  which  always  remains  in  the  water. 
In  the  district  of  Buine,  it  is  preferred  for  the  yokes  of  cattle,  and  for  the  firames 
of  sledges ;  and,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  young  saplings  are  almost  exclusively  em* 
ployed  for  making  the  hoops  of  casks.**  (y,  Amer.  S^/.,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.)  The  wood 
IS  excellent  for  fiiel,  and  the  bark  is  higblv  esteemed  by  tanners.  Boards  of  this 
tree  were  formerly  imported  into  Ireland  and  Scotland  in  loige  quantities,  and 
were  much  used  m  jomery.    Michaux  considers  it  better  adopted  to  the  soil 
and  climate  oi  (Germany  than  to  those  of  Prance,  on  account  of  the  moisture 
which  it  requires.    Though  this  species  has  been  in  British  gardens  since  1 767, 
when  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  the  BOe  End  Nursery,  yet  it  is 
not  common  in  collections.    There  are  plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  but  they  are  small ;  and  to  us  they  appear  to  bear  a  close  resem- 
Mance  in  then*  leaves  to  B,  l^ito.    Willdenow  mentions  that  there  are  no 
brge  trees  of  this  kind  about  Berlin.    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
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from  l«.  to  U.ad.  each,  and  weda  li.  6i/.  per  quart ;  at  BollwylleTfthe^ouDg 
plainti  n»y  be  obuined  for  8  franc* ;  a  id  at  New  York,  plants  are  23  cents 
eacb,  and  seeds  1  dollar  and  35  cents  per  quart,  and  4|  dollars  per  bushel. 
¥  11.  B.  le'nta  L.    The  pliant  Birch. 

UnUVIamm.  Wllld.  ap.  PI.,  4.  p.4«t.,  Enun.,  SSI.,  &iiMi.,p.  U.i  Wend.  Coll..!.  p.  8.;  Punh 
n  Anw.  9aiX..  t.  p.  an, ;   N.  Du  Hun.,  3.  p.  EOS.  ;  Lodd.  Cit.,  Id.  ISM. 

Tmiimmii  B.  aioMlbbm  iM.  SUIr..  S.  p.  Ss.,  Hllid.  EiAm.,  9S1.,  Bium..  p.  t9.,  WtmM.  OB., 
S.p.ei..  lfi(**.  Jf»„S.  p.  I«.;  a.  nlgn  fl.   flo/  Kw*..  1.  p.  S3.,   Wang.  Btrtr..p.  M.     Ttw 

UicbichciiT  sink, Cuudi Blrdi,  twKt  Blich,  Maanuiii  MibB^aj.Amrr. ;  Boulau  Utriita, 

Eiy^ai^i.    WiBR.  BcUt.,  I.  15.  f.  H.  |  WtDd.  Coll.,  1,  t.  il. :   MIchi.  Arb..  1. 1.  W.  i  utd  our 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.     Leaves  cordatfrorate,  acutely  serrated,  acuminate  j  petioles 
and  oerres  hairy  beneath.     Scales  of  the  strobiles  smooth,  having  the  side 
lobes  obtuse,  equal,  with  prominent  veina.  (WiUd.  Sp.  PI.,  iv.  p.  464^)     A 
tree,  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  nigh  t  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Georgia ;   and  flowering  there  in  Ha;  and  June.    Introduced  in  1 759. 
Tkicription,  ^e.     According  to  Pureh,  this  is  an  elegant  and  large  tree,  the 
most  interesting  of  its  genus,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  wood.     In 
favourable  situationa,  it  sometimes  exceeds  70  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  8  ft. 
or  3  ft.  in  diameter.      The  „^ 

outer  bark,  on  old  trees,  de-  1*^ 

taches  itself  transversely  at 
intervalstin  hard  plates,  6  in, 
or  S  in.  broad ;  but,  c 
with  trunks  not  mo: 
Sin.  in  diameter,  the  bark  J 
is  smooth,  gr^Bh,  and  r 
fcctly  siniilar  in  its  col< 
and  organisation  to  that  uf 
the  cherry  tree.  Intheneigh- 
bourhood  of  New  York,  B. 
l^ta  is  one  of  the  lirst  trees 
to  renew  its  leaves,  'Riese, 
during  a  fortnight  after  their 
appearance,  are  covered  with 
B  thick  silvery  down,  which 
afterwards  disappears.  They 
are  about  Sin.  long,  ser- 
rated, somewhat  cordiform 
at  the  base,  acuminate  at  the  summit,  of  a  pale  tint,  and  fine  texture.  In 
general  appearance,  they  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  cherry  tree.  The 
voung  shoots  are  brown,  smooth,  and  dotted  with  white,  as  are  also  the 
leaves.  When  bruised,  the  leaves  difliise  a  very  sweet  odour;  and,  as  they 
retwn  this  property  when  dry  if  carefully  preserved,  they  make  an  a0ee> 
able  tea,  with  tne  addition  of  sugar  and  milk.  The  male  catkins  are  flexible, 
and  about  4  in.  long:  the  female  ones  are  10  or  1%  lines  long,  and  3  or  6 
Kne«  in  diameter ;  straight,  cylindrical,  and  nearly  sessile,  at  the  season  of  their 
maturity,  which  is  about  the  1st  of  November.  The  tree  is  of  very  rapid 
growth;   as  a  proof  of  which,  Michaux  gives  an  instance  of  one,  which,  in  19 

Ssrs,  bad  attained  the  height  of  45  f^  6  in.  Michaux  found  the  cherry  birch 
Nova  Scotia,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  and  on  the  estate  of  Vermont.  It 
is  abundant  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  Farther  south,  it  is  confined  to  the  summit  of  the  AUeshanies ; 
and  tt  is  found  throaghout  thdr  whole  range,  to  its  termination  in  Georgia, 
On  tbe  steep  and  shady  hanks  of  the  rivers  which  issue  from  these  mountains, 
■       ■*■■■-■■■    gest  si       ""  '"■•■- 

Its  grain  is  fine  and  close  ;  it  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  strength,  and 


p  and  shady  bi 
in  de^  loose,  and  cool  soils,  it  attains  its  largest  size.   The  wood  of  B.  leiita, 
when  freshly  cot,  is  of  a  rosy  hue,  which   deepens  by  exposure  to  the  light; 
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takes  a  brilliant  polish.  The  union  of  these  properties  renders  the  wood 
superior  to  that  of  all  the  other  American  birches.  In  Blassachuseits,  CSonnec- 
ticut,  and  New  York,  the  wood  of  this  birch  is  next  in  esteem  to  that  of 
the  wild  cherry  (Cerasus  virffinikna).  Tables,  bedsteads,  arm-chairs,  so&i« 
coach  panels,  shoe-lasts,  and  a  great  many  other  articles,  are  made  of  it. 
Hunter,  in  his  notes  to  Evel}ii's  Suha,  yol.  i.  p.  219.,  says  that  the  sap  of  thu 
tree  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  itamtschatka  without  previous  fermentation ; 
and  that  the  natives  strip  off  the  bark  when  it  is  green,  cut  it  into  long  narrow 
strips,  like  vermicelli,  and,  after  drjnng  it,  stew  it  with  their  caviare.  Slichauz 
strongly  recommends  the  tree  for  cukivation,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  north 
of  France,  in  England,  and  in  Germany ;  and  to  the  lovers  of  curious  trees, 
"  as  eminently  aiuipted,  from  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  the  agreeable  odour 
of  its  flowers,  to  figure  in  their  parks  and  gardens."  Thou^  cultivated  by 
Miller  as  early  as  1759,  it  has  never  been  much  introduced  mto  plantations, 
either  useful  or  ornamental.  In  the  year  18 18,  it  was  recommended  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  as  likely  to  prove  a  better  tree 
than  the  common  birch  for  the  moist  and  deep  soils  of  the  ICghland  valleys 
of  Scotland ;  but  we  have  never  heard  of  any  of  this,  or  of  any  other  Ame- 
rican species  of  birch  being  tried  there.  One  reason  may  be  the  high  price 
of  these  plants  in  the  nurseries,  which  arises  solely  from  the  want  of  demand^ 
as  all  the  species  are  just  as  easily  raised  from  seed  as  the  common  birch. 
As  these  seeds  are  procurable  at  very  low  prices,  we  repeat  our  recommenda- 
tion to  private  gentlemen  to  purchase  them,  and  to  raise  plants  in  their 
own  nurseries.  There  are  plants  of  thb  birch  at  Messre.  Loddiges's;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  tree  of  it  at  Syon,  which  ripens  abundance  of  seeds 
yearly.  In  Ireland,  at  Oriel  Temple,  50  years  planted,  it  is  52  ft.  high ;  di- 
ameter of  the  trunk  1  ft.  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  42  ft.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  from  U.  to  U,  6d,  each  ;  and  seeds  are  1«.  per  quart.  At  New 
York,  plants  are  12  cents  each ;  and  seeds  60  cents  per  pound,  30  cents  per 
quart,  and  5  doUan  per  bushel. 

App.  i     Species  of  Birch  not  yet  introduced. 

In  Rojrte^  lUMtrationSt  tevcnl  tpedet  of  bireh  are  menUoned  ■•  occupying  Uie  loftieit  ■UtioiM  in 
the  nouotainc  of  Nepal,  and  oUier  part*  of  Uie  Himalayaf,  '*  as  micht  be  expected.**  he  adda,  **  Arom 
tbU  gentu  extendina  to  the  highert  latitudeiL"  B.  Bk^piitra  WalL,  the  mort  umAiI  and  moat  gen*- 
rally  Known  ipeciesili  found  on  OoMalnthan,  inKamaon,  or  Choor,  and  In  Kedarkanta.  B.  nftida 
and  B.  qylindrost^kchya  occur  with  the  former  in  Kamaon  j  the  latter  extending  alM  to  Manraa  and 
Dhunoultee.  B.  reiln</era  itoyfe.  confined  to  Kunawar,  with  catklna  wiimDiing  tboie  of  B.  lAtea 


Miek*.t  hat  Icavet  lomething  like  thoae  of  B,  papytlfera.  {ittugt.,  ftc,  n.  SH.)  Dr.  Llndley  haa 
described  four  of  theae  specie*  in  the  Pamjf  Clfdoomdia ;  and,  as  they  are  likely  to  prore  hardy,  and 
will  probably  toon  be  introduced,  we  gire  the  following  deicriptlona  Arom  that  work,  and  ma  the 
workofDr.  Wallich:— 

B.  Bhojp6ttra  JVaU.  The  Indian  Paper  Birch.  Leavct  6blong.acute,  with  neaily  lintple  lemiturei^ 
aomewhat  haartahaped  at  the  base ;  their  stalks,  veins,  and  twigs  hairy.  Female  catkins  erect,  cylin. 
dricai,  oblong.  Bncteas  smooth,  wood/,  two-parted,  blunt,  much  longer  than  the  fhiit,  which  baa 
narrow  wings.  A  tree,  found  on  the  alps  of  Ourwal,  in  Kamaon,  where  its  thin  delicate  bark  fVir. 
nlahes  the  missos  of  flexible  laminated  matter,  of  which  great  quantities  are  braus^t  down  into  the 
plains  of  India,  for  lining  the  tubes  of  hookahs ;  and  which  Is  used  by  the  mooniainecra.  Instead  at 
paper,  for  wrinng  upon.  The  Sanscrit  name  or  the  substance  is  booijee ;  a  word  which  Mr.  Oraves 
•Haugnton  oonaloers  the  root  of  bireh ;  and  one  of  many  prooA  that  the  Saxen  put  of  the  Engiiah 
language  is  descended  from  the  Sanscrit  (Watl  Pla$U.  At.  Bar.,  toL  1L  p.  7.)  The  bark  of  this 
species  Is  of  a  pale  cinnamon  colour.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  B.  papyr4cea.  It  would  form  a  baautiAil 
tree  In  this  oountaj. 

B.  aeumindta  Wall,  has  leaves  orate  lanceolate^  sharply  serrated,  taper-pointed,  smooth,  dotted 
beneath :  leaf-staDu  and  twigs  quite  smooth ;  ripe  catkins  very  long,  penduloua,  cylindrical,  crowded: 
the  rachis.  and  the  bracteas,  which  are  auricled  at  the  base,  downy.  Found  on  asany  ofthe  mean, 
tidnsof  Nepal,  and  in  the  great  valley  of  that  country,  ftallowlngtheeouneof  rivers^  Tlie  flowers 
and  fruit  are  produced  flrom  December  to  ApriL  It  flHins  a  very  large  and  noble  tree,  flrom  60ft  to 
60  (t  high,  or  an  oval  shape,  being  covered  with  branches  from  its  base.  The  wood  Is  statad  by  I^. 
Wallich  to  be  greatly  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  employ  it  for  all  sorts  of  parposes  where 
strength  and  durability  arc  required.  *'  Prod  Ltndley  thinks  that  B.  atnoldes  (DMs*f  Prod.  Nep., 
pi  SS.)  reflers  to  this  variety.**  {Watt.  PI.  At.  Bar.,  t  100.) 

B.  nUida.   The  shining  Birdi.  Leaves  oblong,  taper-pointed,  with  fine^doubtesefratuits,  the  twigs 


and  leaf.«talks  hairy.    Female  catkins  pendulous,  cvllndrical,  crowded.    Bracts  three>lobed,  htfry, 
with  the  lengthened  middle  Idbe  longer  than  the  mm.    A  tree,  found  in  Kamaon. 

B.  milMrostid^  has  leaves  oblong,  taper-pointed,  heart4riiapedf  with  fine  double  sermtinei ; 
twigs,  leafstalks,  and  veins  downy;  ftanale  catkins  pmdulous,  verv  long,  cylindrical;  fruit deeehr 
twoJobed ;  bracts  tincar.lanoeolate,  blunt,  membranous,  with  two  teeth  at  the  basa^  ftii^ied  with 
lialfi.    A  tree,  found  in  Kamaon. 
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OR  CUFULI^FERJB. 

QiTB^RCCs  Lm.  Flowen  unisexual;  those  of  both  sexes  upon  one  plant. — 
Male  flowers  disposed  in  long,  slender,  pendulous  catkins ;  the  catkins  in 
groups.  Each  flower  consists  of  8  or  more  stamens,  and  these  are  attended 
by  6 — 8  bracteas,  that  are  coherent  at  the  base,  and  resemble  a  6—8- 
parted  calyx.  —  Female  flowers  borne  upon  erect  axillary  peduncles;  a 
few  upon  a  peduncle.  Each  flower  consists  of  a  pistil,  wnose  ovary,  and 
the  basal  part  of  whose  style,  are  invested  with  an  adnate  calyx,  mat  is 
toothed  at  the  tip ;  and  the  part  of  this  that  covers  the  ovary  is  agiun  in- 
vested with  involucral  scales,  that  are  connate  with  external  imbricate 
bracteal  ones.  Ovary  with  3  cells  (?  5  in  Q.  7Mex),  and  2  ovules  in  each, 
that  at  first  are  erect,  soon  after  oendulous.  Style  short.  Stigma  3-lobed 
(?  5-lobed  in  Q»  /^lex.),  rather  fleshy.  —  Fruit  an  acorn,  mostly  oblong  or 
ovate ;  its  lower  part  invested  with  an  imbricate  cap ;  its  base  scarred ;  the 
rest  of  its  surfiice  invested  with  the  adherent,  coriaceous,  smooth  calyx, 
that  is  separable  by  art;  cell,  by  abortion,  I ;  seed,  by  abortion,  1,  very 
rarely  8.  —  Species  numerous.  Trees,  chiefly  large  and  deciduous ;  for  the 
greater  part  natives  of  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northern  hemispheres,  but 
some  or  them  found  on  mountains  in  the  torrid  zone.  Leaves  alternate, 
annual,  or  persistent.  Scales  of  the  buds  imbricated.  Leaves  conduplicate 
in  the  bud.  (71  Neet  ab  Esenbeck  Gen,  PL  Fl.  Germ.  lUmtr. ;  Smith  Eng. 
JF7,,  iv.  p.  148. ;  and  observation.^ 

Fa^qvs  TowTfu  Flowers  unisexual,  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  one  plant. 
•^-  Male  flowers  in  stalked  drooping  heads,  or  capitate  catkins,  3  or  4  in 
each,  attended  by  minute  deciduous  bracteas.  Each  flower  consists  of 
a  5 — 6-cleft  bell-shaped  calyx,  and  8 — 12  stamens,  that  arise  from  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  extend  beyond  its  mouth.  —  Female  flowers  borne 
2«-6  together,  within  a  pitcher-shaped  indistinctly  4^1obed  involucre,  con- 
stituted of  numerous  unequal  bracteal  scales,  and  interior  scales  grown 
together.  Each  flower  consists  of  a  calyx,  lengthened  into  a  laciniate  limb, 
and  investing  the  ovary.  An  ovary  of  3  angles,  and  3  cells,  and  2  pendulous 
ovules  in  each.  —  Fruit.  Nuts  as  many  as,  or  fewer  than,  the  ovaries,  sur- 
rounded by  the  externally  echinate  involucre,  that  becomes  4-valved,  and 
somewhat  woody.  Nuts  upright,  having  3  acute  comers,  crowned  at  the  tip 
with  the  hairy  lobes  of  the  ca^x :  each  includes  2—3  seeds,  pendulous  at 
the  tip  of  the  partly  obliterated  dissepiments,  where  are  the  remains  of  the 
abortive  ovules.*-  Species  few.  Trees  tall  in  stature;  natives  of  the  colder 
parts  of  Europe  ana  America.  Leaves  alternate,  annual,  feather-veined, 
plaited  in  the  bud.  (T.  Nee*  ab  Etenbeck  Gen.  PL  FL  Germ. :  Smith  Eng. 
FLy  iv.  p.  150, 151.;  and  observation.) 

Casta^nba  Toum,  Flowers  unisexual,  very  rardy  bisexual ;  those  of  the  dis- 
tinct sexes  upon  one  plant.  *—  Bfale  flowers  each  consisting  of  a  6*parted 
calyx,  and  10—- 15  stamens,  affixed  to  its  bottom,  [and  extended  beyond  its 
mouth.  The  flowers  are  sessile,  and  disposed  in  groups  along  axillary  stalks : 
each  group  consists  of  many  flowers,  and  is  involucrated  by  a  bracteaand  a 
bracteole.  — *  The  female  flowers  consist  each  of  an  ovary,  tapered  to  the 
tip,  clothed  with  a  calyx,  and  crowned  by  its  6—7 — 8-cleft  limb,  and  bear- 
ing as  many  styles,  and  having  as  many  cells,  with  two  pendulous  ovules 
in  each.  The  flowers  are  disposed  2 — 3  or  more  tocher,  within  a  bell- 
shaped,  and  externally  bristly  involucre,  and  the  mvolucred  groups  are 
disposed  upon  terminal  stalks,  that  are  lengthened  out  as  the  flowers 
advance  to  the  state  of  firuit;  a  few  at  the  base  of  the  stalks  that  bear 
the  groups  of  male  flowers,  and  some  solitarily  in  the  axils  of  leaves. 
—  Fruit.  The  involucre  is  4-valved,  and  includes  2 — 3  nuts ;  the  rest 
of  the  number  of  ovaries  being  abortive.    The  nuts  are  large,  and  have 
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a  large  scar  at  the  base :  they  hare  1  cell,  and  1,  2,  or  3  seeds.  -^ 
Species  few.  Nattres  of  the  temperate  tone  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Leaves  alternate,  annual,  fieather-vemed,  plaited  in  the  bod.  (71  Neet  ab 
Btenbeck  Gen.  Fl.  Germ.;  SmUk  Emg.  FL,iw.  p.  150^152.;  and  obser- 
vation.) 

Co'wtrhvs  Lm,  Flowers  nmsexnal ;  thoae  of  the  two  sexes  m  distinct  ca^ 
kins  upon  the  same  plant. —  Male  flowers  in  cyfindiieal  catfcma.  Braeteas 
sessile,  imbricate.  Two  perigonial  scales,  tut  cohere  at  the  base,  are 
adnate  to  the  under  sur6ce  <k  the  brMieal  scale.  Stamens  8^  inserted 
upon  the  perigonial  scales  towards  their  base,  and  in  about  the  line  of  their 
cohesion.  Amhcra  bearded  at  the  t^  of  one  cdl. «-  Fennle  flowers  in  a 
bud-like  catkin,  whidi  is  devdoped  mto  a  brsnchlet :  the  flowen  are  borne 
at  its  tip.  Bractesl  acales  ovate^  eolire.  Ovaries  nMny,  very  minute; 
grouped ;  each  invested  with  minute,  lacerated,  viOons,  iavofaiaal  scales, 
that  ccrfiere  at  the  base;  having  8  cdls»  each  indnding  1  ovnle^  and  this 
apparenthr  erect  when  young,  pendulous  when  aduk.  Calyx  not  obvious ; 
formed  of  a  slightly  villous  membranet  that  cotcrs  theorarv  to  the  tip,  and» 
as  the  ovary  progresses  to  a  nut,  adhms  to  it  most  doacay,  and  becomes 
part  of  the  shdL  Stigmas  2,  loog^  thread-dmped. — Fruit.  Knt  ovate; 
mcluded  in  a  largei  lofy,  tubular  involucre  mat  is  lacerate  at  tiie  tip ; 

'  without  valves,  or,  very  rarely,  with  2;  scarred  at  the  base;  by  abortion, 
1-seeded.  Seed  adhering  to  the  remains  of  the  disaepiment.  —  Species 
few.  Large  shrubs  and  trees,  occurring  in  the  copper  sones  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  feather-veined.  Flowers 
protruded  before  the  leaves.  (T.  Niees  ab  Btenbeck  Gen,  Pi.  FL  Oerm,,  and 
observation.) 

Ca^bpihus  Tbarx.  Flowers  uniaexnal;  thoae  of  the  two  sexes  in  distinot 
catkins  upon  one  plant.  —  liale  flowers.  The  catkin  laterd,  sessile,  cylin- 
drical. The  braeteas  imbricate.  The  flower  consists  of  12  or  more  sta> 
menSf  inserted  at  the  base  of  a  bractea.  Anthers  bearded  at  the  tip,  1- 
cdled. —  Female  flowers  in  lax  terminal  catkins.  Braeteas  of  2  kinds, 
outer  and  inner :  outer  braeteas  entire,  soon  falling  off;  inner  braeteas 
in  pairs,  escb  3-lobed,  with  the  side  lobes  much  the  smaller,  forming  an 
involucre  about  an  ovary.  Calyx  clothing  the  ovary  to  near  its  tip,  and 
adhering  to  it ;  toothed  at  the  dp.  Ovary  with  2  cells,  an  ovule  in  each ; 
the  ovule  early  pendulous :  one  of  them  becomes  abortive.  Stvle  very 
short.  StigmiiB  2,  long,  thread-shaped.  —  Fruit.  Nut  atteodeci  by  the 
involucre,  and  ovate,  compressed,  ribbed,  clothed  except  at  the  base^  and 
tipped  with  the  adnate  thin  calyx ;  woody ;  induding  one  seed.-^Species 
about  S.  Natives  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  Norm  America.  Leaves 
alternate,  annual,  feather-veined»  plaited  in  the  bud.  (T.  Neee  ab  Biembtck 
Gen.  PL  FL  Germ.  Ilkutr.) 

(/sTRTA  Michji.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  in  distinct  cat- 
kins upon  the  same  plant.  —  Male  flowers.  The  braeteas  of  the  catkin 
simple,  imbricate.  Flower  of  12  or  more  stamens,  inserted  at  the  base 
of  a  bractea;  filaments  branched,  each  branch  bearing  an  anther;  anthers 
each  of  1  cdl.  —  Female  flowers.  Braeteas  small,  deciduous.  Involncral 
scales  in  pairs,  hairy  at  the  base,  the  pair  growing  together  at  their  opposed 
edges,  and  constituting  an  inflated  covering  to  the  ovarjr,  which  it  conceals. 
Guyx  investing  the  whole  ovary,  and  extended  at  the  tip  into  a  very  short 
ciliate  tube.  Ovary  having  two  cells,  and  1  ovule  in  each.  Style  short. 
Stigmas  2,  long,  thread-shfl^ed.  -^  Fruit  a  nut,  minute,  ovate^  even ;  bearded 
at  Uie  tip  ;  1-seeded  from  abortion ;  covered  by  an  inflated,  nerved,  mem- 
branous involucre.  The  fruits  of  a  catkin  imbricatdy  disposed  into  an 
ovate  spike. — Species  few.  Trees,  natives  of  the  temperate  zones  of  both 
hemispneres.  Leaves  alternate,  annual,  feather-veined.  (T.  Neet  ab  Bten' 
beckt  and  observation.) 
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QUEHCUS  L.    Thb  Oak.    Lm.  S^fii.  Monoe'da  Poly&ndria. 

UeniMeaUtm.    Un.  Oen-.ttS.;  Jan.,  4ia  |  FL  Br.,  1085.  $  Toum.,  t  Sia ;  Lun.,  1 779. ;  0«rtii., 

Sjptomftnet.  JTlex  Tbtini. ;  ^ber  IVwm. :  Deiw,  CeMei  Aaaek,  or  Ac,  Smton ;  Al,  Alon, or  Allun, 
HeSrew  ;  Drui,  Oreek ;  CbfeM,  Fr. ;  Eichc^  Gtr. ;  Elk,  DuM ;  QucrcU,  Hal. ;  Enclna,  Saam. 

Den'mtiom.  From  fjter^  fine,  aod  mac  *  tree^  GeCw,  aocccdln*  uTXepellctter :  tmt,  aoooraiQf  to 
othen,  from  the  ureek  word  dbo^of,  a  pig ;  because  pigs  fted  on  the  aconu.  Tlw  Celtic  name 
for  tbU  tree  (Derw)  it  laid  to  be  the  root  of  the  word  Braid  (that  is,  nriMt  of  the  oak),  and  of  the 
Greek  name  Dnia.  The  Hebrew  name  for  the  oak  (Al,  or  Alon)  la  Mid  to  be  the  origin  of  the  old 
English  word  Ua^  (ori^nally  ilgnifving  an  oak  groTO,  or  place  of  worship  of  the  dnrida,  and  alter- 
warda,  hj  ImpHeatlon,  a  town  or  parish),  and  also  of  toe  Irish  words  dam  and  dim.  In  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,  uiv.  I4b,  idols  are  said  to  be  made  of  AIluo,  or  Akm }  that  la,  of  oak.  {Lamtk'i  7>»iu.) 

UescripHon.  The  oaks  are  trees  of  temperate  climates,  mostly  of  large 
nze,  and,  in  point  of  usefulness  to  man,  onlj  to  be  emailed  by  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe.  The  latter  may  be  considered  the  domestic,  and  the  former  the 
defensive,  trees  of  ciyilised  society,  in  the  temperate  regions  throughout 
the  world«  The  oak,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  is  the  most  majestic 
of  forest  trees.  It  has  been  represented  by  Marquis  (Rech,  Hiit,,  &c.) 
as  holding  the  same  rank  alliong  the  plants  of  the  temperate  hemispheres 
that  the  lion  does  among  quadrupeds,  and  the  eagle  among  birds;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  the  emblem  of  grandeur,  strength,  and  duration ;  of  force  that 
resists,  as  the  lion  is  of  force  that  acts.  In  short,  its  bulk,  its  longevity,  and 
the  extraordinary  strength  and  durability  of  its  timber,  attest  its  superiority 
over  all  other  trees,  for  buildings  that  are  intended  to  be  of  great  duration, 
and  for  the  construction  of  ships.  In  one  word,  it  is  the  king  of  forest 
trees.  The  trunk  of  the  oak  is  not,  in  general,  remarkable  either  for  its 
length,  straightness,  or  freedom  from  brandies,  except  when  it  is  drawn  up 
among  other  trees.  .  In  an  open  situation,  the  larger  i^ecies  send  out  nu- 
merous very  laree  horizontal  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  head  broader  than  the 
tree  is  high.  'Ae  branches,  in  many  of  the  species,  are  tortuous  towards 
their  extremities,  and  furnished  with  numerous  twigs,  or  spray.  The  main 
root  of  the  oak,  in  most  species,  descends  perpendicularly  to  a  considerable 
depth,  unless  the  subsoil  be  unpropitious :  but  it  also  extends  horizontally  as 
widely  as  the  branches ;  thus  taking  a  firmer  bold  of  the  ground  than  any  other 
tree,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  walnut,  and  one  or  two  others.  The 
surface  roots,  in  only  one  or  two  species,  throw  up  suckers.  The  leaves  vary 
in  difierent  sections  of  the  genus.  In  what  are  called  oaks  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, such  as  Qu^cus  iSobur,  Q.  riibra,  and  Q.  C^rris,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  heads  of  three  great  families,  they  are  of  a  shape  which  is  rarely, 
if  at  all,  to  be  found  in  any  oUier  genus  of  plants.  The  lanceolate  leaves  of 
the  willow,  the  cordate  leaves  of  the  poplar,  and  the  pinnate  leaves  of  the 
ash  or  the  acacia,  are  to  be  found  in  many  genera ;  but  not  so  the  lobed 
and  sinuated  leaves  of  the  oaks  of  the  three  sections  above  mentioned.  In 
other  sections,  such  as  that  represented  by  Q,  Ph^llos  and  Q.  T^lex,  the  leaves 
are  entire,  and  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  commonplace  forms.  In 
most  of  the  iq>ecie8,  and  especially  in  the  larger  trees,  the  leaves  are  deci- 
duous ;  but  in  some  sections,  as  in  Q.  /^lex  and  Q.  vlrens,  they  are  evergreen. 
The  flowers  are  in  all  inconspicuous,  without  corollas,  and,  in  general,  ap- 
pearing with,  or  before,  the  leaves.  The  female  flowers  are,  as  io  most  amen- 
taceous plants,  less  numerous  than  the  male  flowers ;  and,  while  the  male 
flowers  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  pendulous  catkins,  the  female  flowers  are  in 
many  cases  sessile.  The  fruit  is  in  all  an  acorn ;  a  name  in  common  use,  and  a 
form  every  where  known  in  the  temperate  climates  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
This  fruit  is  as  distinct  in  its  character  and  appearance  from  all  other  fhiits, 
as  the  leaves  of  the  common  oaks  are  from  all  other  leaves.  The  form  and 
size  of  the  nut  of  the  acorn  do  not  differ  nearly  so  much  as  m^ht  be  ima- 
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gined  in  the  different  species.  Whoever  has  seen  an  acorn  of  the  common 
British  oak  would  be  at  no  loss  to  detect  an  oak  of  any  species  whatever, 
provided  he  saw  its  fruit;  whereas  in  the  case  of  many  genera,  such  as 
Pyrus,  for  example,  no  man,  not  a  botanist,  who  had  seen  an  apple  or  a  pear, 
would  recognise  as  species  of  the  same  genus  those  trees  wnich  bore  fruit 
like  the  mountain  ash.  In  short,  the  genus  Qu^rcus  may  be  as  easily  detected 
at  first  sight  by  its  fruit,  as  the  ilbietinae  or  the  Lieguminosae  are  by  thdrs. 
The  acorns  of  different  species  differ  chiefly  in  the  largeness  or  smallness, 
roughness  or  smoothness,  of  their  calyx,  or  cup ;  and  in  their  being  sessile  or 
stalked.  In  eeneral,  the  oaks  of  Europe  have  stalked  fruit,  and  ue  oaks  of 
America  sessue  fruit.  The  fruit  of  most  of  the  species  attains  maturity  io 
one  year ;  but  in  some  two  years  are  required.  In  all,  the  vital  principle  is 
but  of  short  duration;  and  very  few  acorns,  of  any  species,  wilt  germinate 
after  having  been  kept  a  year.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  oak  is,  in  moat 
species,  considered  slow ;  though  this  is  not  me  case  when  it  is  planted  on 
suitable  soil.  The  most  rapid-growing  European  species  b  the  Q.  O^rris; 
and  of  the  American  species,  in  America,  the  Q,  alba*  The  highest-growing 
species  of  oaks  belong  to  the  groups  iZobur,  A^lboe,  and  Certis ;  but  fuU-grown 
trees  belonging  to  these  groups,  which  have  reached  100  ft.  in  height,  are  rare. 
The  generu  height  of  what  are  considered  large  British  oaks  varies  from  60  ft. 
to  80  ft. ;  and  large  American  oaks,  from  70  ft.  to  90  ft.  The  smallest  Eu- 
ropean oak  is  the  Q.  hillmilis,  which  is  seldom  fdbnd  higher  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft., 
and,  according  to  Marquis,  is  often  in  the  Landes,  near  Bordeaux,  not  more 
than  1  ft.  high  when  it  has  attained  its  full  growth ;  and  the  smallest  American 
oak  is  Q.  pikmila,  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  higher  than  20  in.  in  a  wild  state. 
The  oak  which  attains  the  greatest  magnitude  is  Q.  peduncul^ta;  and  this 
species  also  appears  to  be  of  the  greatest  duration,  both  in  respect  to  its 
life,  and  to  its  timber.  In  ordinary  soils  and  situations,  no  species  of 
oak  attains  to  maturity  in  much  less  time  than  a  century.  There  are,  also, 
few  trees  which,  when  raised  from  seed,  are  so  long  in  producing  fruit; 
though  there  are  some  exceptions  among  the  European  oaks;  and  Q. 
lan^ta,  a  native  of  Nepal,  we  have  seen  in  a  pot,  bearing  acorns,  at  the 
age  of  three  or  four  years.  In  general,  however,  the  oaks  that  attain  the  size 
of  large  trees  do  not  produce  fruit  tiU  they  are  between  15  and  18  years 
old.  Like  most  other  trees,  the  oak  seldom  bears  an  abundant  crop  of 
fruit  for  two  years  in  succession ;  and  it  increases  in  productiveness  with  age. 
All  the  species  of  oak  push  up  shoots  from  the  collar  when  cut  down,  but 
only  one  or  two  species  nrom  the  root.  In  North  America,  Michaux  observes, 
dwarf,  stoloniferous,  or  creeping  oaks  occur,  the  multiplied  shoots  of  which 
cover  immense  tracts  of  land.  The  meadows  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
forests  of  America  are  burned  annually,  either  by  the  Indians  or  the  settlers ; 
who  endeavour  by  this  practice  to  produce  a  new  herbage,  not  only  with  a  view 
of  feedinetheir  cattle  on  it,  but  to  attract  fawns  and  other  aninials  from  the 
forests.  l>urinff  these  annual  conflagrations,  the  trees  often  take  fire,  and 
whole  tracts  of  forest  are  destroyed.  The  roots  of  the  trees,  however, 
generally  remain  uninjured ;  and  those  of  the  oaks,  which  spread  hori- 
zontally, frequently  send  up  shoots  which  produce  acorns,  when  only  two 
or  three  feet  above  the  ground.  These  miniature  oaks  have  been  found  by 
travellers,  who,  unable  otherwise  to  account  for  their  appearance,  have 
fimcied  them  distinct  species ;  but  as  their  acorns,  when  sown,  Michaux  ob* 
serves,  **  have  produced  a  taproot,  like  common  acorns,  without  suckers  or 
stoloniferous  roots,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  are  any  oaks  in  America 
which  have  naturdly  trailing  stems.**  (Hist,  de»  Chenes,  p.  5.)  We  have 
observed  above,  that  oaks  are  generally  considered  of  slow  growth;  but 
this  chiefly  applies  to  youim  plants,  and  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  growth 
of  soft>>wood^  trees.  After  oaks  have  stood  in  good  soil,  and  a  suitable 
climate,  for  five  or  six  years,  they  grow  with  rapidity  till  they  have  at> 
tfdned  the  age  of  30  or  40  years,  after  which,  most,  of  the  species  live,  and 
continue  to  increase  in  size,  for  centuries.  The  life  of  some  species  of 
oak  extends  to  upwards  of  1000  years.    There  are  some  oaks  in  Britain 
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which  are  believed  to  have  been  old  trees  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con* 
queror ;  and  Pliny  mentions  a  Quercus  /Hex  which  was  an  old  tree  when 
Rome  was  founded,  and  which  was  still  liying  in  his  time. 

Geography,  The  oak  belongs  exclusively  to  climates  temperate  either  by 
their  latitu<ie  or  their  elevation ;  the  heat  of  the  torrid  xone,  and  the  cold  of 
the  frozen  zone,  being  equally  unfavourable  to  its  growth.  The  common 
British  oak,  after  being  a  long  series  of  years  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  St* 
Vincent's,  never  attained  a  greater  hdfht  than  a  shrub,  having  to  contend 
with  the  sultry  climate  of  that  island.  It  never  shed  its  leaves  till  they  were 
replaced  by  others^  and  had,  in  efiect,  become  evergreen.  A  plant  of  the 
cork  tree,  in  the  same  botanic  garden,  remained  stationary  for  12  years. 
(ii.  GuUdmg  in  Mag.  Nat,  HUt,)  The  oak  erows  naturally  in  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe,  in  the  north  of  Africa ;  and,  in  Asia,  in  Natolia,  the  Hima* 
layas,  Cochin-China,  and  Japan.  In  America,  it  abounds  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  northern  continent,  more  especially  in  the  United  States ;  and 
upwards  of  twenty  species  are  found  in  Mexico.  No  species  of  Qudrcus  has 
hitherto  been  found  m  Australia,  or  in  anyipther  part  of  the  southern  hemi* 
sphere,  except  Java  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands.  In  Europe,  the 
oak  has  been,  and  is,  more  particularly  abundant  in  Britain,  France,  Spain^ 
and  Italy.  In  Britain,  two  species  only  are  indi^nous ;  in  France  there  are 
four  or  five  sorts ;  and  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spam,  six  or  seven  sorts.  The 
deciduous  oaks  are  the  morf  prevalent  in  botn  hemispheres ;  and  the  ever- 
green kinds  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  to 
the  temperate  re^ns  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  number  of  sorts  described  by 
botanists  as  species,  and  as  natives  of  Europe,  exceed  30 ;  and  as  natives  of 
North  Amenca,  40.  The  latter  are  all  comprised  between  20^  and  48^  n. 
lat.  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  oaks  are  found  from  60°  to  18°  n.  lat., 
and  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  in  situations  rendered  temperate  by  their  eleva- 
tion. 

In  Britain,  the  oak  is  every  where  indisenous.  In  Norway  it  is  found  at 
N.  lat.  60°;  in  Finland,  in  n.  lat.  60°  27^;  in  Livonia,  N.lat.  56°  30"^  and 
59°  30^^;  and  in  Russia,  m.  lat.  50°.  The  species  found  in  these  countries  is 
exclusively  Q,  Uchoi  L,,  including  under  this  name  Q.  pedunculata  and  Q.  sessi* 
lifiora.  In  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in  the  north  of  France,  this  is  also  the 
only  species ;  but  in  the  south  of  Germany,  as  in  Austria,  and  in  the  centre  of 
France,  Q.  Cerris  abounds ;  and  in  the  south  of  France,  Q,  i^lex,  Q,  iSilkber, 
and  some  other  evei^een  species,  are  found.  In  Spain,  as  Captain  S.  E.  Cook 
informs  us,  Q,  Robur  is  the  roost  abundant,  and  almost  the  only  species  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  district  of  the  country ;  extending  through 
Navarre,  Guipuscoa,  Biscay,  maritime  Castile,  and  Asturias ;  but  it  is  never 
found  in  the  middle  region.  Q,  /Mex  is  the  leading  tree  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  middle  and  southern  districts  of  Spain ;  and  the  next  abundant  is 
Q,  gramunda,  which  requires  a  drier  clunate  than  the  former.  Q,  gramdn- 
tiA  produces  edible  acorns,  which  Cook  states  are  as  good  as,  or  superior 
to,  a  chestnut.  These,  he  says,  were  the  edible  acorns  of  the  ancients,  which 
they  believed  fattened  the  tunny  fish  on  their  passage  fix)m  the  ocean  to  the 
Mediterranean.  *'  These  are  the  bellotas  whicn  Teresa,  the  wife  of  Sancho 
Panza,  gathered  in  La  Mancha,  where  they  still  grow  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion, and  sent  to  the  duchess."  (Cook's  Sketches  in  Spam^  vol.  ii.  p.  245;  to  2M.) 
In  Italy,  Q,,  Cerris  and  Q.  JTlex  are  the  prevaihng  species  in  the  middle 
states,  4.  pedunculata  in  the  more  northern,  and  Q.  sessilifldra  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  In  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  we  have  Q.  J^sculus,  with  the 
others  before  mentioned;  and  Q.  .^gilops,  Q.  Tauzin^  Q.  infectoria,  and  some 
other  comparatively  rare  species,  are  also  found  there  and  in  the  south  of 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ital  v. 

The  oax  is  never  found  in  perfection  except  in  a  good  soil,  and  in  a  tem- 
perate climate.  Like  almost  all  other  plants,  it  will  thrive  in  a  deep  sandy 
loam,  or  in  vegetable  soil ;  but  to  attain  its  full  size,  and  to  bring  its  timber 
to  perfection,  it  requires  a  soil  more  or  less  alluvial  or  loamy;  and,  the 
European  oaks  are  always  most  luxuriant,  and  produce  the  best  timber,  on  a 
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soil  more  or  leas  calcareous.  No  oak  in  the  temperate  climates  is  found  of  a 
lai^  size  at  a  preat  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  or  where  the  ctimate 
is  very  severe  in  spring.  In  the  Himalayas,  and  m  Mestco,  oaka  are  found 
of  lai^  size  on  mountains ;  but  then  the  climate,  naturally  hot,  is  only  ren- 
dered temperate  by  elevation.    All  oaks  whatever  are  impatient  of  spring  fnwts. 

Hittcry,  The  oak,  from  the  earliest  ages  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  forest  trees.  It  is  celebimted,  Burnet  observes,  **  in  story 
and  in  song,  in  the  forest  and  in  the  field,  and  unrimUed  in  commerce  and 
the  arts.'*  It  was  held  sacred  alike  by  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
and  the  ancient  Britons  and  Oauls ;  and  it  was  **  the  for  of  the  superstitious- 
for  their  oracle,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  resort  of  the  hungry  for  their 
food.'*  The  earliest  histories  that  exist  contain  frequent  references  to  this 
tree.  The  ^rove  planted  by  Abraham,  at  Beersheba,  was  of  ai/«ft,  which 
HilUer  considers  to  have  been  Qu^cus  j^sculus;  and  he  translates  the 
words  elon  Mamre  (Oen.,  xviii«  1.)  the  oak  grove  of  Mamre,  instead  of  the 
plane  or  terebinthine  tree,  as  eion  or  mUm  is  sometimes  rendered.  In  the 
tike  manner,  '*  the  plane  of  Moreh"  (Gen.,  xii.  6.)  is  said  to  signify  the  oak 
of  Moreh ;  and  the  plane  of  Mamre,  wherever  it  occurs,  the  oak  tree,  or  oak 
grove,  of  Mamre.  (See  HierophyticaHfScc,)  According  to  Jewish  traditions,  the 
oak  of  Mamre  TGen.,  xviii.  1.),  under  wnich  Abraham  stood  when  the  angels 
announced  to  nim  the  birth  of  Isaac,  long  remained  an  object  of  vene- 
ration ;  and  Bayle  (Did,  Hiat,  ei  Crit.)  says  that  it  was  still  m  existence  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  'This  tree,  or  rather  the  grove  of 
Mamre,  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Te$iamefU ;  and  in  Eusebius's 
LUk  ofCofutanHne  we  find  the  oaks  of  Mamre  expressly  mentioned,  as  a  place 
wnere  idolatry  was  committed  by  the  Israelites,  close  to  the  tomb  of  Abraham, 
and  where  Constantine  afterwards  built  a  church.  The  first  mention  of 
the  word  oak  in  the  Enelish  version  of  the  B^le  appears  to  be  in  Qea,^ 
XXXV.  8. :  —  '*  But  Deborui  Rebekah's  nurse  died,  and  she  was  buried  beneath 
Bethel  under  an  oak :  and  the  name  of  it  was  called  AUon4)achuth  t"  literally, 
the  oak  of  Creeping.  Numerous  other  instances  of  the  mention  of  oaks  occur 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Abealom,  whose  hair  was 
caueht "  by  the  thick  boushs  of  a  great  oak."  (Second  Book  of  Sam.,  xviii.  9.) 
Joshua,  before  his  death,  made  a  solemn  covenant  with  the  people  in 
Shechem,  and,  after  writing  it  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God,  **  took  a  great 
stone,  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord," 
as  a  witness  unto  them,  lest  they  should  deny  God.  (Joshua,  xxiv.  86.) 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  Arcadians  believed  that  the  oak  was  the  first  created 
of  trees,  and  that  they  were  the  first  people ;  but,  according  to  others,  the 
oaks  which  produced  the  acorns  first  eaten  by  men  grew  on  the  banks  of 
Achelons.  Pelasgus  taught  the  Greeks  to  eat  acorns,  as  well  as  to  build  huts. 
The  oak  groves  of  Dodona,  in  Epirus,  formed  the  most  celebrated  and  most 
ancient  oracle  on  record ;  and  Pliny  states  that  the  oaks  in  the  Forest  of 
Hercynia  were  believed  to  be  coeval  with  the  world.  Herodotus,  and 
numerous  other  Greek  writers,  speak  of  celebrated  oaks ;  and  it  was  an  oak 
that  destroyed  Milo  of  Croton.  Pliny  states  that  oaks  still  existed  at  the 
tomb  of  Ilus  near  Troy,  which  had  been  sown  when  that  city  was  first  called 
Ilium.  Socrates  often  swore  by  the  oak ;  and  the  women  of  Priene,  a  mari- 
time city  of  Ionia,  in  matters  of  importance,  took  an  oath  by  the  gloomy  oak, 
on  account  of  a  great  battle  that  took  place  under  an  oak  between  the  Pri»> 
nians  and  other  lonians.  On  Mount  Lycseus,  in  Arcadia,  there  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  with  a  fountain,  into  which  the  priest  threw  an  oak  branch,  in  times  of 
drought,  to  produce  rain.  The  Greeks  bad  two  remarkable  sayings  relative  to 
this  tree,  one  of  which  was  the  phrase ;  **  I  speak  to  the  oak,"  as  a  solemn  ass^ 
veration ;  and  the  other,  "  Born  of  an  oak,"  applied  to  a  foundling ;  because, 
anciently,  children,  when  the  parents  were  unable  to  provide  for  them,  were 
frequently  exposed  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak  tree. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  oak,  by  ancient  writers,  on  account  of 
the  .use  made  of  the  acorns  in  feeding  swine.     In  the  Bibie,  the  woods  of 
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Basfaao  are  mentioDed  as  fit  for  reariog  cattle  and  feeding  Bwine  (Numben, 
xxxii.) ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  from  this  district  that  the  great  herd 
of  swine  were  driven  by  our  Saviour  into  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth.  (S^reng. 

foec,  Boi,  AtU.^  17.)  The  Romans  used  acorns  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
trabo's  time,  Rome  was  chicdSy  supplied  with  hogs  which  were  fattened  on 
mast  in  the  woods  of.  Oaul.  liiis  mast  is  suppos^  to  have  been  the  acorns 
of  the  common  and  the  Turkey  oaks,  and  of  the  Plez ;  but  the  word  mast  is 
supposed  by  Burnet,  in  this  case,  to  have  included  the  mast  of  the  beech,  and 
the  nuts  of  the  chestnut.  Many  laws  were  anciently  enacted  relatively  to 
acorns.  The  Romans  expressly  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
that  the  owner  of  a  tree  might  eatner  up  his  acorns,  though  they  should  have 
fidlen  on  another  man's  ground.  (PUnv  Nat,  Hut.,  xvi.  6.)  In  more  modem 
times,  acorns  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  common  food  for  man,  as  well  as 
for  swine.  "  Little  as  we  now  depend  for  sustenance  on  the  fruits  of  our  forest 
trees,"  Burnet  observes,  *'  and  ^eat  as  is  the  value  of  their  wood,  the  reverse 
was  formerly  the  case :  oak  com,  that  is,  ac-cera,  or  acorns^  some  centuries 
ago,  formed  an  important  food  both  for  man  and  beast."  (Anwm.  C2«tfr.,  fol.  1. ) 
In  the  present  day,  the  native  oak  of  Tunis,  Qu^cus  psei^do-coccf  fera,  is  called 
the  uMal-beaiing  tree;  probably,  as  Smith  observes,  from  the  use  of  the  aooras 
as  food;  and  F.  A.  Michaux  mentions  that  the  American  Indians  obtain  an  oil 
from  the  acorns  of  the  live  oak,  which  they  use  in  cookery.  Pliny  tells  us 
that,  in  his  time,  acoms  formed  the  chief  wealth  of  many  nations ;  and  that, 
in  time  of  scarcity,  mast  was  sometimes  ground  into  meal,  tempered  with 
water,  and  made  into  bread.  He  also  informs  us  that,  in  Spain,  acoms  were 
then  brought  to  table  to  eat ;  and  Strabo  states  that,  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  that  country,  the  inhabitants  ground  their  acoms  into  meal.  (See  ChoulDe 
Far.  Quer,  Hitt.)  During  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  both  the  natives  and  the 
French  fr^uently  fed  on  the  acoms  met  with  in  the  woods  of  Portugal  and 
Spain.  The  numerous  herds  of  swine,  which  still  constitute  the  chief  terri« 
torial  riches  of  Spain,  are  fed,  Captain  S.  £.  Cook  informs  us,  on  the  acoms  of 
the  evergreen  oaks,  which  abound  in  almost  everv  part  of  the  country.  In  the 
Morea  and  Asia  Bifinor,  acoms  are  still  sold  as  rood.  Desfontaines  seems  to 
have  relished  those  of  the  Quercus  BaUdia^  which  are  sold  in  the  public  mar- 
kets of  Morocco  and  Alters,  and  eaten  by  the  Moors,  both  raw  and  roasted. 
Michaux  ate  acoms  in  Bagdad,  and  speaks  with  particular  praise  of  those 
which  grow  in  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan,  which,  he  says,  are  as  long  as  the 
finger.  He  also  ate  and  relished  the  acoms  of  Spain.  (Mickjp,  Hut,  des  Cheues,) 
The  antiquity  of  oak  forests  is  attested  bv  the  numerous  trees  which  have 
been  dug  out  of  bogs,  or  raised  up  firom  tne  beds  of  rivers^  after  having  lain 
there  apparently  for  many  centuries.  Fossil  oaks,  which  are  particularly 
abundant  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  in  the  limestone  known  as  Portland  stone, 
and  of  which  there  is  a  fine  specimen  in  the  fixmt  of  the  magnificent  conser- 
vatory at  Syon  House,  also  afford  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  this 
tree.  An  immense  fossil  oak  was  raised  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
salt  pits  in  Transylvania,  in  which  the  woody  matter  appeared  to  have  been 
in  great  part  converted  into  hard  salt.  Abundance  or  subterranean  oaks 
have  been  dug  up  in  Pembrokeshire ;  and,  in  the  PhUotophical  TrantacttoM, 
an  enormous  oak  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Hatfield  Bog  in  York- 
shire, which  was  18  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  upper  end  where  broken  o£^ 
and  36  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  lower  end ;  and,  thoush  but  a  frasment, 
it  measured  1 20 ft.  in  length.  The  timber  was  perfectly  sound;  though, 
from  some  of  the  coins  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  being  found  in  the  lx>g 
near  it,  it  is  conjectured  to  have  lain  there  above  a  thousand  years,  and  may 
possibly  have  remained  there  ever  since  the  great  battie  fought  in  Hatfield 
Forest,  between  Ostorins  and  Caractacus,  a.  d.  d2. 

Tke  botanical  History  of  the  oak  may  be  considered  as  commencing  with 
the  time  of  Bauhin,  who  described  more  sorts  than  Linnaus.  The  latter,  in 
his  Sfjecita  PUmiartim,  ed.  3.,  published  in  1744^  described  14  species ;  Will- 
denow,  in  his  edition  of  the  same  work,  described  76 ;  Persoon,  in  the  Synopm 
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Plantarum^  82 ;  and  about  the  same  number  are  described  in  the  Nauveau 
Du  Hamely  and  by  Smith  in  the  article  Qudrcus  in  Reeit  Cffdopeedia,  Ac- 
cording to  the  JOHciumnaire  Clasnque  d^HJuimte  NatureUe^  the  total  number  of 
species  described  by  botanists  up  to  1823  was  130 ;  of  which  one  half  belonged 
to  America,  and  of  these  upwards  of  40  to  the  United  States.  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  collected  24  species  in  Mexico ;  Dr.  Wallich  and  Br.  Royle  • 
have  found  nearly  half  that  number  in  the  temperate  regions  of  India;  and 
Blume  found  16  species  in  Java.  If,  therefore,  we  take  the  number  of  oaks 
which  have  been  described  by  botanists  at  150,  we  shall  probably  not  be  fiir 
from  the  truth.  Of  these,  the  number  indigenous  to,  or  introduced  into, 
Britain  is,  according  to  our  Horiut  Britannicut,  62;  so  that  there  remain 
to  be  introduced  nearly  100  sorts.  When  it  is  considered  that  all  the  oak 
family  are  decidedly  trees  of  temperate  regions,  and  would  probably  all  Uvq 
in  the  open  air  in  the  climate  of  London,  their  introduction  seems  one  of 
the  most  desirable  objects  of  arboricultural  exertion. 

T^  economical  History  of  the  European  oaks  may  date  from  the  days  of 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny ;  the  importance  of  the  genus,  and  the  various  uses  to 
which  the  different  species  are  applied,  having  been  treated  of  in  every  work  on 
planting  or  forest  culture  since  tne  time  of  tne  Greek  naturalist.    Secondat, 
m  his  Mem.  sur  PHist,  Nat,  du  CkSne,  published  in  1785,  was  the  first  writer 
who  showed  the  different  qualities  of  the  wood  of  Q.  peduncuUkta,  Q.  sessili- 
fldra,  and  Q.  Taiain;  he  also  made  various  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  different  kinds  of  oak  wood ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
Q.  sessilifldra  was  the  Q.  126bur  of  the  ancients.    Fougeroux  and  Daubenton, 
both  professors,  and  members  of  the  Acad^mie  Koyale  des  Sciences,  first 
pointed  out  the  common  error  in  considering  the  wood  of  Q.  sessilifiora,  which 
IS  common  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  France,  as  the  chestnut.  (See 
Mem.  de  PAcad.  des  Scien,  for  1781,  p.  49.  and  p.  295.    The  first  work  on 
the  American  oaks  which  treated  of  the  uses  ot  the  timber  was  that  of  the 
elder  Michaux,  entitled  HUtoire  des  Chines  de  rAmerique,  published  in  1801 ; 
and  the  best  modem  account  of  them  is  in  the  North  American  Sylva  of  his 
son,  in  3  volumes,  8vo,  the  English  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1819. 
Bosc  has  also  published  what  may  be  called  the  popular  and  economical  history 
of  the  oak,  which  is  entitled,  MSmoires  sur  les  diffhentes  Especes  de  Chene 
qui  croissent  en  France^  et  sur  ces  Ktrangers  d  P Empire  qui  se  cuUioent  dams 
les  Jardms  et  PSpkueres  des  Enmrons  des  Paris,  &c.,  in  the  Mem.  de  PlnstU. 
National  de  France^  \^  Semettre,  for  1807,  p.  307.     In  this  work  50  species 
are  described,  of  which  14  are  considered  natives  of  France.    The  Recherches 
Historiques  sur  les  Chines,   and  the    Essn  sur  les  Harmonies  Vegetales   el 
Animales  du  Chine,  both  by  Marqub,  contain  some  curious  information  on 
the  subject.     The  elder  Michaux's  work  has   been  translated,  and  some 
additions  made  to  it,  by  Dr.  Wade,  in  his  Quercus,  published  in  1809.    It  is 
remarkable,  tliat,  in  Martyn's  edition  of  Miller's  IHctionary,  the  part  of  which 
treating  of  Qu^rcus  was  published  in  1807,  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of 
the  oaks  of  America,  except  those  which  had  been  described  in  the  Horiut 
Kewensis,  though  Michaux's  Histoire  des  Chines,  Sec,  was  published  six  years 
bdbre.    Tlie  Amcgnitates  Quercmeee,  by  the  late  Professor  Bume^  published 
in  Nos.  5.  and  6.  of  Buivess's  Eidodendron,  1833,  and  which  occupies  25  folios 
of  the  immense  pages  of  that  work,  is  one  of  the  latest  essays  on  the  sulgect, 
and,  like  all  works  that  have  been  written  by  that  learned  author,  is  a  very  curi- 
ous and  elaborate  production,  though  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Poetical  and  mythological  Allusions.  The  oak  was  dedicated  by  the  ancients 
to  Jupiter,  because  it  was  said  that  an  oak  tree  sheltered  that  god  at  his  birth, 
on  Miount  Lycseus,  in  Arcadia;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  Greek  or  Ladn  poet, 
or  prose  author,  who  does  not  make  some  allusion  to  this  tree.  Herodotus 
first  mentions  the  sacred  forest  of  Dodona  (ii.  c.  57.),  and  relates  the  traditions 
he  heard  respecting  it  from  the  priests  of  Egypt.  Two  black  doves,  he  says, 
took  their  flight  from  the  city  of  Thebes,  one  of  which  flew  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  other  to  Dodona ;  where,  with  a  human  voice,  it 
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acquainted  the  inhabitanta  that  Jupiter  had  consecrated  the  ground,  which 
would  in  future  give  oracles.  All  the  trees  in  the  groye  became  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy ;  and  the  sacred  oaks,  not  only  spoke  and  delirered  oracles 
while  in  a  living  state,  but,  when  some  of  them  were  cut  down  to  build  the 
ship  Argo  the  beams  and  mast  of  that  ship  frequently  spoke,  and  warned 
the  Ai*gonaut8  of  approaching  calamities.  (See  /rom.  Of/^«.,  xiv. ;  Lucan^  vL 
427. ;  ApoU,y  book  i.,  &c.)  After  pving  the  account  above  related,  Herodotus 
adds  what  he  calb  the  explanation  of  it.  He  says  that  some  Phcenician 
merchants  carried  off  an  E^ptian  priestess  from  Thebes  into  Greece,  where 
she  took  up  her  residence  m  the  Forest  of  Dodona,  and  erected  there,  at  the 
foot  of  an  old  oak,  a  small  temple  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  whose  priestess  she 
had  been  at  Thebes.  The  toym  and  temple  of  Doclona  are  said  by  others  to 
have  been  built  by  Deucalion,  immediately  after  the  ^eat  flood,  when,  in  erad- 
tude  for  his  preservation,  he  nused  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  and  consecnued  the 
oak  erove  to  his  honour.  This  grove,  or  rather  forest,  extended  from  Dodona 
to  Cnaonia,  a  mountainous  district  of  Epirus,  so  called  from  Chaon,  son  of 
Priam,  who  was  accidentally  killed  there  by  his  brother  Helenus.  The  forest 
was,  from  this,  sometimes  odled  the  Chaonian  Forest ;  and  Jupiter,  Chaonian 
father.  (See  VirgUy  Ovid,  &c.)  The  oracle  of  Dodona  was  not  only  the  most 
celebrated,  but  the  richest,  in  Greece,  from  the  offerings  made  by  those  who  came 
to  it,  to  enquire  into  futurity.  The  prophecies  were  first  delivered  by  doves, 
which  were  always  kept  in  the  temple,  m  memory  of  the  fabulous  origin  assigned 
to  the  oracle :  but,  afterwards,  the  answers  were  delivered  by  the  priestesses ;  or, 
according  to  Suidas,  Homer,  and  others,  by  the  oaks  themselves ;  hollow  trees, 
no  doubt,  being  chosen,  in  which  a  priest  might  conceal  himself.  During  the 
Thracian  war,  a  deputation  of  Boeotians  consulting  the  oracle,  the  priestess 
told  them  that,  "  if  they  would  meet  with  success,  they  must  be  guilty  of  an 
impious  action : "  when,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  oracle,  they  seized  her,  and 
burnt  her  alive.  After  this,  the  Dodonian  oracles  were  always  delivered  to 
the  Boeotians  by  men.  The  oracular  powers  of  the  Dodonian  oaks  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to,  not  only  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  but  by  those  of 
modem  times.     Cowper  says,  addressing  the  Yardley  Oak,  — 

**  Oh !  oouldst  thou  ipeak 

As  in  Dodona  once  thy  kindred  trees 
Oracular,  I  would  not  curious  ask 
The  ftiture,  best  unknown ;  but,  at  thj  mouth 
Inquisitive,  the  less  ambiguous  past ! 
Bv  thee  I  might  correct,  erroneous  oft. 
The  clock  of  nistory ;  facts  and  erenti 
Timing  more  punctual,  unrecorded  facts 
Recovering  J  and  misstated,  setting  right" 

And  Wordsworth,  in  his  lines  addressed  to  a  Spanish  oak,  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  ancient  lawgivers  of  Biscay,  exclaims, — 

*'  Oak  of  Guernica !  tree  of  holler  power 
Than  that  which  in  Dodona  did  enshrine 

go  fkith  too  fondly  deem'd)  a  voice  divine, 
eard  flrom  the  depths  of  its  aerial  bower. 
How  canst  thou  flourish  at  this  blighting  hour? 
Stroke  merclftd  and  welcome  would  that  be 
Which  would  extend  thy  branches  on  the  ground. 
If  never  more  within  their  shady  round 
ThoM  lofty.minded  lawgivers  shall  meet. 
Peasant  and  lord,  in  their  appointed  seat ; 
Guardians  of  Biscay's  ancient  liberty.** 

Mlo  of  Croton  was  a  celebrated  athlete,  whose  strength  and  voracity 
were  so  great,  that  it  was  said  he  could  carry  a  bullock  on  his  shoulders,  kill 
it  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  afterwards  eat  it  up  in  one  dav.  In  his  old  age^ 
Milo  attempted  to  tear  an  old  oak  up  by  the  roots ;  but  the  trunk  split,  and 
the  cleft  part  uniting,  his  hands  became  locked  in  the  body  of  the  tree ;  and, 
being  unable  to  extricate  himself,  he  was  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  (OM 
Met,,  XV. ;  Strab,^  xvi. ;  Paus,,  vi.  c.  11.,  &c.)  ^ 

The  oak  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  emblem  of  hospitality ;  be« 
cause,  when  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  travelling  in  disguise,  ana  arrived  at 
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the  cottage  of  Philemon,  who  was  aflerwards  changed  into  an  oek  tree,  they 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Philemon  was  a  poor  old  man,  who 
lived  with  his  wife  Baucis  in  Phrygia,  in  a  miserable  cott^e,  which  Jupiter,  to 
reward  his  hospitality,  chan^  into  a  magnificent  temple,  of  which  be  made 
the  old  couple  priest  and  priestess,  granting  them  the  only  request  they  made 
to  him ;  viz.  to  be  permitted  to  die  together.  Accordingly,  when  both  were 
grown  so  old  as  to  wish  for  death,  Jove  turned  Baucis  mto  a  lime  tree,  and 
Philemon  into  an  oak ;  the  two  trees  entwining  their  branches,  and  shading 
(or  more  than  a  century  the  mapificent  portal  of  the  Phrygian  temple.  The 
civic  crown  of  the  Romans  was  formed  ofoak ;  and  it  was  granted  for  eminent 
civil  services  rendered  to  the  state,  the  greatest  of  which  was  considered  to  be 
the  saving  of  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Scipio  Africanus,  however,  when 
this  crown  was  oflfered  to  him  for  saving  the  life  of  his  father  at  the  battle  of 
Trebia,  nobly  refused  it,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  action  carried  with  it  its 
own  reward.    Lucan  alludes  to  this  custom  in  his  Pharmlia. 

**  Stnlcht  Lelitu  from  amidst  the  rtat  ttood  forth. 
An  oU  centurion  of  dUtingutohM  vorth  : 
An  oaken  wreath  hU  hardv  templet  bore, 
Ifaxk  oTa  dtliea  preaenred  he  wore.**  RowE*a  iMam,  book  L 

8hakspeare,  when  making  Cominius  describe  the  merits  of  Coriolanus»  men- 
tions this  crown,  as  having  been  won  by  that  hero. 


At  sixteen  jreara, 


When  Tkrquin  made  a  head  flrom  Borne,  he  fought 

Berond  the  mark  of  othen :  our  then  dictator. 

Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  mw  him  flght. 

When  with  hit  Amaaooian  chin  he  drore 

The  bristled  lipt  before  him  :  he  bertrid 

An  o*eipiett*d  Roman,  and  l*theoontul*ki  view 

Slew  three  appoten :  raiquln'stelfhemet. 

And  ttruck  him  on  hit  knee :  In  that  dajr'a  tett. 

When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  toen^ 

He  proved  beat  man  i*the  Seld,  and  ftir  hit  meed 

Wat  brow-bound  with  the  oak.'*  Ctniolamui,  act  ii.  toene  f. 

Acorns  having  been  the  common  food  of  man  till  Ceres  introduced  com 
(LucreiiuSy  v.  937.,  Sec),  boughs  of  oak  were  carried  in  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries. 

**  Then  crown'd  with  oaken  chaplett  mardt'd  ttie  priest 
Of  Eleutinlan  Ceret,  and  witn  bought 
Ofoak  were  OTerthadow'd  in  the  festt 
The  teeming  basket  and  the  myatic  Tate.**  Tiohb. 

Virgil,  in  the  first  Georgic,  says, — 

"  Baochut  and  fostering  Ceret,  powera  dlrinel 
Who  gave  ut  com  for  meat,  lor  water  wine**  Dbtdbn**  Firgg. 

And  8penser  alludes  to  this  fiible  in  the  fi)Uowing  lines :  — 


**  The  oak,  ^riiote  aooma  were  our  food  before 
That  Ceret*  seed  of  mortal  man  waa  known. 
Which  flrat  Triptolemeoe  taught  to  be  town.'* 

Boughs  of  oak  with  acorns  were  carried  in  marriage  ceremonies,  as  emblems 
of  fecundity.  (ArekaoL  AtHc^  167.)  Sophocles,  in  the  fragment  of  Rhkotomi, 
describes  Hecate  as  crowned  with  oak  leaves  and  serpents.  Pliny  relates  of 
the  oaks  on  the  shores  of  the  Cauchian  Sea,  that,  undermined  by  the  waves, 
and  propelled  by  the  winds,  they  bore  off  with  them  vast  masses  of  earth  on  their 
interwoven  roots,  and  occasioned  the  greatest  terror  to  the  Romans,  whose 
fieets  encountered  these  floating  islands.  (Uiit,  Kat,,xvi.  1.)  OftheHer- 
cynwn  Forest  he  says,  **  These  enormous  oaks,  unafiected  by  a£es,  and  coeval 
with  the  world,  by  a  destiny  almost  immortal,  exceed  all  wonder.  Omitting 
other  circumstances,  that  might  not  gain  belief,  it  is  well  known  that  hills  are 
raised  up  by  the  encoimter  of  the  jostling  roots;  or,  where  the  earth  may  not 
have  followed,  tliat  arches,  struggling  with  each  other,  and  elevated  to  the 
very  branches,  are  curved,  as  it  were,  into  wide  gateways,  able  to  admit  the 
passage  of  whoUt  troops  of  hone."  (Ibid^  xvi.  9.)    This  forest  is  described 
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by  Caesar  (Beii,  OaU^  vL)  m  requiring  sixty  days  to  tra?erse  it;  and  the  re- 
mains  of  it  are  supposed  by  some  to  constitute  the  forest  on  the  mountains  of 
the  Harts ;  and  by  others,  to  be  the  Black  Forest  of  the  Tyrol. 

The  beautiful  fiction  of  the  Hamadrjrads  is  freouently  referred  to  by  the 
Greek  poets.    The  Hamadryads  were  nymphs,  eacn  of  whom  was 

"  Doom'd  to  a  Hft  eoeral  with  her  oak."  Pinoai. 

CallimachuSy  in  the  Hynm  to  Ddos  (t.  60.),  represents  Melie  as  "  sighing 
deeply  for  her  parent  oak;'*  and  adds,—* 

"  Joy  flilf  her  bresit  when  ihawerf  refVeih  the  ipmy : 
Sadly  ihe  gileret  mhtn  aiitiann'a  leave*  decay.** 

In  Apolhtdus  Rhodiut,  book  ii.,  we  find  one  of  the  Hamadryads  imploring  a 
woodman  to  spare  the  oak  to  which  her  existence  was  attached :  — 

'*  Loud  through  the  air  leMnnds  the  woodman*!  atioke, 
When,  lo  t  a  Toice  breaks  tnm  the  groaning  oak. 
*  Spare,  ipare  my  life !  a  trembling  Tirgin  spare  i 
Oh,  listen  to  the  Hamadryad's  prayer  f 
No  longer  let  that  fearftil  axe  resound  j 
Preserre  the  tree  to  which  mv  life  is  bound ! 
See^  from  the  bark  my  blood  m  torrents  flows. 
I  fiunt,  I  sink,  X  perish  from  your  blows.*  ** 

Among  the  Celtic  nations,  the  god  Teut  was  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  an  oak,  or,  according  to  others,  Tamawa,  the  god  of  thunder ;  but  these 
legends,  together  with  the  supenttitions  of  the  druids,  belong  rather  to  the 
British  oak,  than  to  the  genus  generally. 

ProperHeg  mud  Uie$,  The  wood  of  most  of  the  species  of  oaks  is,  compara- 
tively with  that  of  other  trees,  hard,  compact,  heavy,  tough,  and  dund>le;  and,  in 
most,  the  entire  plant,  end  more  especially  the  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit,  abound 
in  astringent  matter,  and  in  tannin.  The  wood  of  the  larger-growing  Eu- 
ropean kinds,  and  more  especially  of  the  group  i76bur,  is  consid^ed  superior 
to  all  other  European  or  Ajnerican  woods  for  ship-building.  The  wood  of  Q. 
^ba,  and  that  of  (2.  vlrens,  are  most  esteemed  for  the  same  object  in  America. 
The  wood  of  the  group  C<6rris  is  also  employed  in  ship-building  in  Turkey  and 
Greece ;  more  especially,  as  Olivier  informs  us,  at  Constantinople  The  wood 
of  the  group  i^lex  is  very  heavy,  hard,  compact,  and  durable,  and  fit  for 
various  uses  in  mechanics  and  joinery.  In  America,  the  wood  of  Q.  obtusiloba, 
the  post  oak,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  most  purposes  of 
construction.  The  wood  of  Q»  rdbra  and  Q,  coccfnea  has  a  reddish  tinge,  but  is 
coarse-grained,  porous,  and  not  durable.  In  general,  the  evergreen  oaks  have 
wood  of  the  finest  ^^rain:  and  the  deciduous  kinds  of  the  group  Riibrae  that 
of  the  coarsest  gram.  There  is  no  purpose  in  the  arts  to  which  the  wood 
<»f  most  of  the  species  of  oak  is  not  applicable,  when  it  can  be  obtained 
of  suffidcDt  dunensions ;  and  the  durabibty  of  the  wood  of  the  group  J?6bur 
is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  wood  of  every  other  tree  used  in  ship4niild- 
in^,  the  teidc  alone  excepted*  Throughout  Europe,  and  more  especially  in 
Bntain,  oak  timber  was  used  for  every  purpose,  both  of  naval  and  civil 
architecture,  till  the  wood  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  came  to  be  generally 
imported  from  the  Baltic  and  North  America,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  centurv.  Since  that  period,  the  use  of  oak  timber  has  gjven  way  to  that 
of  pine  and  fir  in  house-building ;  but  it  sdli  maintains  its  superiority  in  the 
construction  of  ships,  and  various  kinds  of  machines ;  and  even  in  house- 
btiildiqg,  where  great  durability  is  required.  Oak  wood  is  also  still  employed 
in  Joisery  and  cabinetnnaking. 

The  bark  of  all  the  species  of  oak  abounds  in  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  and  is, 
or  may  be,  used  in  tanning;  but,  in  Europe,  more  especially  that  of  the  sec* 
tion  i?dbur,  and,  in  America,  the  bark  or  Q.  fiddkta,  <2*  rtkbra,  Q.  tinctdria, 
and  Q.  Prlnus  monCfcola,  are  most  esteemed  for  this^  purpose.  The  bark  of 
Q.  tinctdria  also  fiinusbes  a  vdiow  dye,  much  used  in  dveing  wool  and  silk, 
and  considered  prefoaUe  to  that  of  the  woad.  MedicinaUpr,  the  bark  of  some 
of  the  species  a^wds  a  substance  which  may  be  used  mstead  of  quinine* 
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The  bark  of  Q.  iS^ikber  furnishes  suberine,  the  suberic  acid,  and  a  product 
by  far  more  important  than  that  of  any  species  of  the  jenus,  cork ;  a  substance 
which  is  not  produced  by  any  other  tree  whaterer,  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose. 

The  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit,  accordine  to  Bosc,  afibrd  nourish- 
ment to  more  than  200  species  of  insects,  even  in  ue  neighbourhood  of  Paris; 
and  some  of  these  insects  are  either  valuable  themselves  in  the  arts,  or  they 
are  the  cause  of  excrescences,  such  as  oak  calls,  which  are  valuable.  The 
leaves  of  Q,  coccifera  afford  nourishment  to  we  C6ccus  ilicis,  a  bemipterous 
insect,  which  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  kermes,  and  has  been 
employed  in  dyeing  scarlet,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  under  the  name  of 
scarlet  grain.  This  insect  is  produced,  and  cultivated  for  commerce,  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  the  East. 
Oak  galls,  which  are  much  in  demand  for  the  manufiicture  of  ink  and  for  dyeing 
black,  are  produced  on  most  of  the  deciduous  European  species,  and  are  very 
abundant  on  the  section  Aobur ;  but  the  galls  of  commerce  are  chiefly  pro- 
duced by  the  Q,  infectoria,  a  native  of  Asia  Blinor  and  the  adjoining  countries. 
All  the  smaller  parts  of  oaks,  such  as  the  spray,  buds,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  may  be  employed  in  tanning ;  and,  accordingly,  the  cups,  or  calyxes,  of 
some  species  are  in  use  for  this  purpose,  more  particularly  those  of  the  valonia 
oak  (Q.  JS^gilops),  a  native  oi  the  Archipelago.  The  leaves  of  the  section 
RobuT  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  spent  tanner's  bark  in  hot^iouses ;  and 
being  slow  in  decomposition,  are  found  to  retain  the  heat  for  a  longer  period 
than  those  of  any  other  European  trees. 

The  acorns  of  all  the  species  are  edible ;  and,  in  evenr  country  where  the 
oak  abounds,  they  form  the  most  important  part  of  the  food  of  wild  quadru- 
peds of  the  fructivorous  or  omnivorous  kinds,  and  of  some  birds,  llie  wild 
animals  most  useful  to  man,  which  are  nourished  by  them,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  are  the  wild  boar,  the  stag,  and  the  goat.  In  Asia,  pheasants 
and  pieeons,  with  other  birds  in  a  wild  state,  eat  acorns,  no  less  than  wild  qua* 
drupeds.  In  North  America,  cows,  horses,  swine,  bears,  squirrels,  pigeons, 
and  wild  turkeys  devour  them,  .^on^  the  domestic  animals  which  eat  and 
thrive  on  acorns,  the  principal  is  the  swme ;  but  there  are  few  animals  and 
birds,  in  a  state  of  domestication,  Bosc  observes,  that  may  not  be  made  to 
live  and  thrive  on  them,  however  unwilling  they  may  be  to  touch  them  at 
first.  In  the  earlier  ages,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  acorns,  in  the  countries 
where  they  were  produced,  were  the  food  of  man ;  and  they  are  still,  as  we 
have  seen,  eaten  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  west  of  Asia.  The  Idnds  which  produce  the  acorns  most  valued 
for  eating  are,  Q,  /lex,  Q,  BaUota^  Q,  eram^ntia,  and  Q.  i^sculus.  The  dc^ee 
of  bitterness  in  acorns,  produced  by  the  same  species,  varies  exceedingly  on 
different  trees ;  and  were  any  kind  of  oak  to  be  mtroduced  into  orcharcb  as  a 
fruit  tree,  it  would  be  advisable  to  select  only  the  best  varieties  of  particular 
npedes,  and  propagate  these  by  grafting.  There  are  even  varieties  of  Q. 
jidbur  which  produce  acorns  much  less  bitter  than  others ;  and  we  have 
received  some  from  a  tree  of  this  species,  in  the  south  of  France,  which  ac-> 
cording  to  Dralet,  are  so  sweet  as  to  be  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  (See  Re^ 
dierchet  sur  le$  Chenet  a  Glandi  doux,  p.  178.) 

The  entire  tree  or  shrub,  in  the  case  of  every  species  of  oak,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  highly  ornamental :  the  least  so  are  tne  willow^eaved  oaks,  and 
the  most  so  the  lobed  and  deeply  sinuated  leaved  kinds.  The  foliage,  even, 
of  the  same  species,  and  more  especiaUy  of  the  deciduous  kinds,  varies  ex- 
ceedingly ;  not  only  on  diflerent  individuals,  but  on  the  same  individual  at 
diflferent  seasons  of  the  year.  In  spring,  the  leaves  of  many  of  the  decidu- 
ous kinds  are  small,  delicate,  and  beaudfolly  tinged  with  yellow  and  red ;  in 
summer,  they  are  broad  and  green ;  and  in  autumn,  coriaceous,  and  of  a 
russet  brown,  scarlet,  or  blood-red  colour.  Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable 
than  the  variation  in  the  forms  of  the  leaves,  in  the  same  individual,  in  some 
of  the  American  species;  those  of  the  tree,  when  young,  being  spmetimee 
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lobed  or  notched,  while  those  of  the  mature  tree  ai^  entire ;  and  the  contrary. 
The  greatest  variations  in  point  of  form  are,  pertiaps,  to  be  found  in  indivi- 
duals of  the  groufi  Nigre ;  .and  the  greatest  in  point  of  colour,  in  the  group 
Rubra.  As  a  painter's  tree,  valued  for  its  picturesque  effect,  when  near  the 
eye,  no  species  equals  the  Q.  peduncuUita ;  but  for  general  effect,  at  a  dis- 
tance, at  least  in  America,  the  American  oaks,  the  leaves  of  which  die  off 
of  a  deep  red  or  fine  scarlet  in  autumn,  exceed  all  others.  As  a  botanist's 
tree,  perhaps  Q,  Cerris  is  the  most  interesting  European  spedes,  from  the 
very  great  variety  of  forms  which  its  leaves  assume ;  and  from  their  being,  in 
some  varieties,  persistent  in  a  dried  or  withered  state ;  and  in  others,  remaining 
on  green  throu^out  the  winter.  The  dwarf  oaks,  both  of  Europe  and 
America,  are  curious  miniature  trees  or  shrubs.  Q,  Piex  has  manv  uiteresting 
associations  connected  with  it ;  and  Q.  JS'gilops,  fit>m  its  remarkable  foliage 
and  calycanthus-like  cups,  is  a  most  singular  and  beautifril  tree.  For  the 
purposes  of  naval  or  dvil  construction  and  tanning,  no  species  is  at  all  to 
be  compared  with  those  belonging  to  the  group  Rcbur. 

Comparing  the  forms  and  outlines  of  oaks  with  the  forms  and  outlines  of 
other  trees,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of 
character  and  variety.  The  forms  of  all  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  more  especially 
before  they  begin  to  decay,  are  monotonous ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  even 
of  the  forms  of  the  cypress,  the  Lombardy  poplar,  and  the  weeping  willow. 
If  we  ima^ne  ourselves  in  a  forest  of  pines,  firs,  Lombardy  poplars,  or 
weeping  willows,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  melancholy  impression  that  the 
scenery  would  produce  on  us ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  suitableness  of  these, 
and  other  uniform  regular-houied  trees,  for  cemeteries.  But  let  us  imagine 
ourselves  in  a. forest  of  oaks,  either  of  one  kind,  or  of  several  kinds;  and 
how  different  will  be  the  ideas  that  will  arise  in  our  minds,  and  the  effect 
that  will  be  produced  on  our  spirits !  Oaks,  then,  not  only  stand  alone  in 
regard  to  the  form  of  their  leaves,  and  that  of  their  fruit,  but  even,  in  a  great 
measure,  as  to  their  general  shape. 

Soil,  SSiwUhn,  and  Climate.  The  oaks,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  to  attain 
their  full  size,  require  a  deep  loamjr  soil,  a  situation  low  rather  than  elevated 
and  a  climate  not  liable  to  late  spring  fix>sts.  It  is  remarkable  that,  even  in 
countries  where  the  oak  is  indigenous,  both  its  blossoms  and  young  leaves  are 
frequently  injured  by  the  frosts  of  spring.  The  oaks  which  flourish  on  the 
worst  soils  are  the  low-growing  kinds  belonging  to  the  section  /^lex,  and 
some  of  the  American  oucs,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  group  Ph&ios; 
and  those  which  require  the  best  soil  are,  the  (2*  sessilifldra,  the  Q.  C^rris, 
and  most  of  the  sorts  composing  the  American  group  Rdbrse.  In  elevated 
situations,  or  in  the  extreme  north,  those  species  wnich  under  fiivourabie 
circumstances  form  the  most  magnificent  trees  become,  as  in  the  case  of  every 
other  tree,  mere  shrubs. 

Propagation  and  CuUure,  Trantport  of  Acorns,  ^c»  The  oak  is  propagated 
with  cufficulty  by  every  other  mode  except  from  seed;  and,  ^erally,  time  will 
be  gained  when  the  acorns  are  sown  where  the  plants  are  intended  finally  to 
remain.  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  peculiar  varieties  are  to  be  continuedj  that 
the  process  of  grafting  is  resorted  to ;  and  the  mode  by  approach  is  almost  the 
only  one  that  is  certmn  of  being^  attended  with  success.  There  are  instances, 
however,  of  whip-grafVing  succeeding  with  some  species ;  as,  for  example,  with 
Q.  i^ub^,  Q.  CimBy  and  Q,  C,  Lucombeona.  (See  Gturd,  Mag,,  vol.  xii. 
p.  698.)  When  any  of  the  common  methods  of  grafting  is  adopted,  by  far 
the  best  stock  is  Q.  Citxia  ;  on  which,  also,  many  of  the  sorts  may  be  sue- 
cessAilly  budded;  a  practice  which,  we  are  informed  by  M.  Rosenthal,  is 
general  in  the  Vienna  nurseries. 

As  the  mode  of  raisinc  oaks  from  the  acorn  is  the  same  in  all  the  species, 
we  shall  here,  once  for  all,  give  what  we  consider  the  necessary  details.  The 
acorns  need  not  be  gathered  from  the  tree,  but  may  be  collected  from  the 
ground  immediately  after  they  have  dropped ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  other  tree 
seeds,  they  may  be  either  sown  then,  or  Kept  till  the  following  spring.    If  tJiey 
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are  to  be  kept,  thev  should  be  made  perfectly  dry  in  the  san,  or  in  an  airy 
shed,  mixed  with  dry  sand,  in  the  proportion  of  three  bushels  of  sand  to  one 
bushel  of  acorns,  or  with  dry  moss ;  and  then  excluded  from  the  air  and 
vermin,  by  being  put  into  barrels  or  boxes,  or  laid  up  in  a  cellar,  or  buried  in 
heaps,  and  covered  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of  earth  to  exdude  the  weather. 
If  tne  acorns  are  to  be  transported  from  one  country  to  another,  the  same 
mixing  with  dry  sand  or  dnr  moss,  and  exclusion  from  the  air,  is  adopted ; 
but  the  more  certain  mode  of  retaining  the  vital  principle  in  aooms  is,  to  mix 
them  with  moist  earth,  or  with  moist  live  moss  (iS{)h6gnum) :  in  either  of 
the  latter  mediums,  they  will  germinate  during  a  long  voyage;  but  no  evil  wUI 
result  from  thb,  provided  they  are  sown  immediately  on  their  arrival.  When 
acorns  are  to  be  sown  in  a  nursery,  the  soil  ought  to  be  thoroughly  prqiared 
and  rendered  fine ;  and,  after  the  earth  is  drawn  off  the  beds,  or  the  drills 
opened,  the  acorns  may  either  be  scattered  over  the  beds,  or  siong  the  drills, 
so  that  the  nuts  may  be  about  2  in.  apart ;  and,  to  regulate  tms  distance 
with  greater  certainty,  the  sand  may  be  separated  from  the  acorns  with 
a  sieve.  In  either  case,  the  acorns,  before  covering,  must  be  patted  down 
with  the  back  of  a  spade  in  the  beds,  and  with  the  back  of  a  wooden-4ieaded 
rake  in  the  drills.  The  covering,  which  ought  to  be  of  well-broken  sofl, 
should  vary  in  depth,  according  to  the  size  of  the  acorn ;  14  in.  being  enough 
for  those  of  the  largest  size,  such  as  those  of  the  oroups  iSobur,  Albie,  &c. ; 
and  ^  in.  for  those  of  the  smallest  size,  such  as  uiose  of  the  groups  /^iex, 
Phelios,  &c.  No  mode  of  depositing  aooms  in  the  soil  can  be  worse  than 
that  of  dropping  them  in  holes  made  by  a  dibble.  The  acorn  drops  into 
the  hole,  and  becomes  wedged  by  its  sides  before  it  gets  to  the  bottom ;  and, 
if  the  upper  extremity  of  the  acorn  should  be  downwards  instead  of  upwards, 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  grow.  For  this  reason,  the  dibber  should  only 
be  used  in  pulverised  soils ;  and  the  jpoint  of  the  instument  should  be  of  a 
diameter  greater  than  the  length  of  the  largest  acorn  which  has  to  be  dropped 
into  the  hole.  As  acorns  are  greedily  devoured  by  vermin,  and  especially  by 
land  rats  and  mice,  they  ought  to  be  sown  in  an  open  part  of  the  nursery,  not 
near  hedges,  ditdies,  or  houses;  and  where,  whether  m  nurseries,  or  in  fields 
intended  to  become  oak  woods,  much  danoer  is  apprehended  from  vermin, 
they  ought  not  to  be  sown  till  late  in  March,  so  as  to  lessen  the  period  be- 
tween the  depositing  of  the  aoom  and  its  becoming  a  plant. 

As  all  oaks,  when  youn^,  are  remarkable  for  throwing  down  long  and  vigo- 
rous taproots,  and  produang  few  lateral  ones,  they  ought  to  be  sown  where 
they  are  finally  to  remain,  especially  if  the  subsoil  be  good,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances not  unfavourable;  but,  as  this  cannot  always  be  the  case,  it  is 
customary  among  nurserymen  to  transplant  the  oak  at  one  or  two  years' 
growth,  removing  great  part  of  the  taproot ;  some  of  them,  however,  shorten 
the  taproot  without  removing  the  plant,  by  inserting  the  spade  obliqudv 
in  the  soil,  so  as  to  cut  through  tne  roots,  at  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  beneath 
the  surface ;  an  operation  most  conveniently  performed  when  the  oaks  are 
sown  in  drills;  because  in  that  case  the  spade  can  first  be  inserted  all  aloqg 
one  side  of  the  drill,  and  then  all  along  the  other.  The  French  nurserymen, 
when  acorns,  walnuts,  and  other  tree  seeds  which  send  down  very  long  tap- 
roots, are  to  be  reared  with  a  view  to  beine  transplanted,  sometimes  germinate 
them  in  moist  earth,  or  in  sawdust,  placed  in  a  tempmture  of  W*  or  60^  j 
and,  after  the  radicle  has  been  protruded  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the 
acorn  or  nut,  pinch  off  its  extreme  point  befinre  the  seed  is  committed  to  the 
soil.  This  treatment,  which  is  ^>phcable,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
horsechestnut  (see  p.  466.),  to  most  large-seeded  trees,  has  the  effisct  of  im- 
mediately causing  the  taproot  to  throw  out  numerous  lateral  fibres ;  which 
is  highly  fiivourable  for  transplantation,  though  it  u  not  so  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  tree  for  the  first  j^ear  or  two  afterwards.  To  counteract  Its 
effect  in  this  respect,  when  the  tree  is  planted  where  it  is  finally  to  remain,  and 
has  grown  there  two  or  three  years,  it  ought  to  be  cut  down  to  the  ground ; 
after  which  it  will  throw  up  vigorous  shoots,  and  send  down  perpendicular 
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roots ;  and  if  from  the  shoots  one  is  selected  to  form  the  future  tree,  and  die 
others  carefiilljr  nibbed  off,  the  tree  will  advance  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  if  it 
bad  been  sown  where  it  was  intended  finally  to  remain ;  and,  in  cases  where 
the  subsoil  is  bad,  much  more  so. 

In  the  future  culture  of  the  oak,  the  trees  generally  require  side  firuning 
when  the  object  is  a  straight  clean  trunk.  As  most  of  the  spedes  grow  erect, 
the  hardier  deciduous  kinds  are  well  adapted  for  hedgerows ;  but,  as  many 
of  the  American  kinds  are  comparatively  tender,  they  are  most  advantaceously 
cultivated  in  masses.  The  group  Plea,  forms  excellent  evergreen  hedges, 
and  most  of  the  species  belonging  to  it  endure  the  sea  breeze.  The  Nepal 
species,  as  far  as  tney  have  hitherto  been  introduced,  require,  even  in  the  cli- 
mate of  London,  the  protection  of  a  walL 

AccidenUf  DUeasei,  Insects^  paragUie  PUtnts,  ^c.  None  of  the  oaks  are  so 
liable  to  have  their  branches  broken  by  high  winds  as  most  other  large 
trees;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  said  to  be  more  frequently  struck  by 
lightning  than  other  broad-leaved  trees  oi  the  same  size,  or  than  needle- 
leaved  trees  of  anv  height.  The  oak  is  subject  to  few  diseases,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  many  kinds  of  insects  that  live  upon  its  leaves.  As  the  greater  part 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  insects  which  feed  on  the  oak  relates  to  those 
which  infest  the  species  comprising  the  group  iR6bur,  and  those  which  pro- 
duce the  galls  of  commerce  and  the  scarlet  grain,  we  shall  defer  what  we 
have  to  say  on  this  subject  till  we  come  to  treat  of  the  species  alluded  to. 
The  fungi  and  lichens  wliich  live  on  the  oak  will  be  found  noticed  under 
the  group  i26bur ;  and  others  which  are  common  to  trees  generally  will  be 
treated  of  in  a  separate  chapter,  in  Part  IV.  of  this  work.  Fortunately,  th<|ugh 
the  insects  infesting  the  oak  often  destroy,  ii\]ure,  or  disfigure  the  leaves,  yet 
there  are  but  veiy  few  kinds  which  attack  the  solid  wood  till  it  is  in  a  state 
« of  decay;  in  which  respect  the  oak  difiers  widely  from  the  elm,  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (p.  1387.),  is  liable  to  have  its  wood  destroyed  by  the 
<Sc6lytus  at  every  period  of  its  existence. 

Study  of  the  Specie$.  Till  the  oaks  of  America  began  to  attract  the  notice 
of  botanists,  the  European  species  occasioned  comparatively  little  difficulty. 
The  American  sorts,  however,  vaiy  so  exceedingly  in  their  leaves  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  different  stages  of  their  growth,  and  in  diflferent  lo- 
calities, that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  fix  on  a  specific  character,  taken  from 
them,  which  shall  remain  constant.  The  descriptions  of  the  American  oaks 
which  have  been  published  are,  consequently,  of  ver^  little  use,  without 
figures;  and  even  the  figures  differ  exceedingly  in  different  authors:  for 
example^  in  the  works  of  the  younger  and  elder  Michaux,  in  Abbott's  Imectt 
of  Georgia^  in  Catesby's  CanJma^  and  in  Audubon's  Birds  tf  Amenta ;  not  to 
speak  ^  the  figures  in  the  Nouveau  JDu  Hornet^  and  other  works  published  on 
American  oaks  by  botanists  who  have  not  been  in  America. 

All  the  species  of  oaks  hitherto  described  by  botanists  have  been  arranged 
in  sections  founded  on  a  single  character  taken  from  the  leaves.  Willdenow, 
for  example,  has  arranged  them  in  the  five  following  sections :  such  as,  1. 
Leaves  entire ;  8.  Leaves  toothed ;  3.  Leaves  lobed ;  4.  Leaves  sinuate,  with 
the  lobes  mucronate ;  and,  5.  Leaves  sinuate,  but  the  lobes  without  any 
roucros.  This  arrangement,  which  has  been  followed  by  Smith,  and  in  the 
Nouveau  Du  Hamel  and  other  works,  has,  like  all  others  of  the  kind,  the  dis- 
advantage of  bringing  together  species  which  are  not  allied  in  perhaps  anv 
other  particular  Sian  that  whicn  characterises  the  section.  Thus,  in  all 
Willdenow's  sections,  evergreens  are  indiscriminately  mixed  with  deciduous 
kinds ;  large-leaved,  rapid-growing,  lofty  trees,  with  small,  slow-growing,  bushy 
trees;  and  so  on.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  arrangement  is  without 
its  use ;  but  we  think  it  decidedly  inferior  to  one  in  which  the  species  are 
thrown  into  groups  according  to  a  totality  of  characters.  Such  a  classification 
cannot,  in  the  case  of  this  genus,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  be  effected  satisfac- 
torilv  either  from  dried  specimens  or  drawmgs ;  and,  therefore,  till  the  whole 
of  the  species  have  been  seen  in  a  growing  state  by  one  botanist,  it  cannot 
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be  rendered  complete.  After  duly  consideriDg  aU  the  materials  of  which  we 
have  been  able  to  avail  ourselves,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  throw  into 
groups  those  species  which  we  have  seen  in  a  living  state  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  or  elsewhere ;  and  to  place  the  remainder  in  Appendixes,  ac- 
cording to  their  native  countries.  In  characterising  our  groups,  we  have 
followed  Scopoli  and  Michauz,  in  paying  particular  attention  to  the  fructifi- 
cation and  the  bark,  as  well  as  to  the  leaves ;  and,  vrith  regard  to  the  latter, 
noticing  not  only  their  form,  but,  in  the  deciduous  kinds,  the  colours  wluch 
they  assume  in  autumn  before  dropping  off,  because  we  find  this  a  very  con- 
stant character.    Our  groups  are  tne  following :  -* 

A.    Leaves  deciduous. 
a.  Nativei  of  Europe, 

^  i.    Ro^vvt,    BMth  Oaks,     Leaves  lobed  and  sinuated;  dying  off  of  a 

yellowish  or  russet  brown.  Bark  rough.  Buds  ovate.  Fructification  annual. 

Cups  imbricate. 
^  iL    Cb^bris.    Turketf  Oaks,    Leaves  lobed  and  sinuated,  or  dentated ;  in 

some  varieties  subevergreen ;  always  dying  off  a  dirty  white.    Bark  rouch. 

Buds  fiimished  with  linear  stipules.    Fructification  biennial.    Cups  ecbi- 

nate,  ramentaceous,  or  scaly-squairose. 


b.  NaUnes  of  North 

§  iii.  A'lbjb.  White  Oaks,  Leaves  lobed  and  sinuated ;  dying  off  more  or 
less  shaded  with  a  violet  colour.  Bark  white,  and  scaling  off  in  thin  laminse. 
Frucdfication  annual.  Cup  imbricate,  or  echinate.  Nut  oblong,  generally 
large. 

$  iv.  PbiVus.  Chestnut  Oaks,  Leaves  dentate ;  dying  off  of  a  dirty  white, 
or  of  a  rich  yellowish  orange.  Bark  white,  roush,  and  scaling  off.  Fructifi- 
cation annuu.  Cup  imbricate.  Nut  ovate,  rather  large. 

§  V.  Ru^Rfi.  Red  Oaks,  Leaves  lobed,  sinuated,  and  de^k  cut,  mucro- 
nated ;  dying  off  of  a  deep  red,  scarlet,  or  purple.  Bark  blackish ;  smooth  or 
iiiiTowed,  but  never  scaiy.  Fructification  biennial.  Nut  ovate,  and  with  a 
persistent  style.  Cup  imbricate,  laige  in  proportion  to  the  nut. 

§  vi«  Ni^BA.  BlaA  Oaks,  Leaves  obtuselv  and  very  slightly  lobed ;  with 
mucros,  which  j^erally  drop  off^  when  the  leaves  have  attamed  their  fiill 
sise;  leaves  dymg  off  of  a  blackish  green,  or  very  dark  purplish  red,  and 
in  America  fi-equeotly  persistent.  Bark  quite  black,  smooth,  or  furrowed; 
but  never  scaly.  Fructification  tnennial.  Cup  imbricate.  Nut  with  a  per- 
ristent  style,  and  sometimes  marked  with  dark  lines. 

§  viL  Prb'llos.  Willow  Oaks,  Leaves  quite  entire ;  dying  off  without 
much  change  of  colour ;  but  in  America  sometimes  persisting  during  two 
or  three  years.  Younc  shoots  stnuttht  and  wand-like.  Bark  very  smooth, 
black,  aad  never  cracked.  Fructification  biennial.  Cup  imbricate  and 
shallow.    Nut  roundish  and  very  smalL 

B.    Leaves  evergreen, 

a.  Natives  of  Eurcpe* 

$  viii.  rLBX.  Hohn^  or  HoUy^  Oaks,  Leaves  ovate  or  oval,  entire  or  ser- 
rated, with  or  without  priddy  mucros.  Bark  smooth  and  black,  or  rough 
and  codky.  Fructification  biennial.  Cup  imbricate.  Nut  ovate,  acumiiiate; 
sometimes  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  cup. 

b.  Natioes  of  North  America. 

$  ix.  ViRB^NTBs.  Live  Oaks,  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate;  dentate  and  varioasly 
cut  when  young,  but  on  full-grown  trees  quite  entire.  Bark  smooth,  black. 
Fructification  biennial.    Cup  imbricate.    Nut  long. 

c.  Natioes  qf  Nepal. 

.  §  X.    Lana^tjb.    Woolly-leaved  Oaks,    Leaves  oval,  oblong,  or  lanceolate ; 
serrated  or  dentate;  woolly  beneath. 
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A.     Leave*  deeiduom. 

$  i.  Rdbur.     Britith  Oais. 

Sect.  Oar.    Lattet  lobed  nod  serrated ;  dTiDg  off  of  a  vellowiah  or  nuset 

brown.    Bark  rough.  Budi  ovate.  FnictdicatioD  annual .    Cups  imbricate. 

Treeafrom  SOft.to  above  100ft.  high. 

I   1.  Q.  pediincul*Va   WiUd.     The  conmim,  or  ped uncled,  AnfnA  Oak. 
..  Wtoif.Mid.Boi. 


7ll8tiT'bii h3^  Aii.r8.'l. 4T.'i  Hmt  ETd.  Birl..  t-  Inp"  fe ;  M.  pu  Hn 
AIMhL,  L  ltd.  j  oorj^,  1467.1  iDdUieptalMofUiiliteliiourU*  Volu« 

Spee.Char.,^c.  LeBTesdeciduoua,oblong,amootll, 
dilated  upwards;  sinuses  rather  acute;  lobes 
obliise.  Stalks  of  the  fruit  elongated.  Nut 
oblong.  (WUld.)  A  tree,  from  50  ft.  to  above 
100  ft.  high,  with  spreading  tortuous  branches 
■nd  ^>ray>  and,  when  standii^  singly,  with  a  head 
often  broader  than  it  u  high.  It  flowers  in 
April,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  September 
foUowiog.  ^ 

Vatietie*. 


icomaon  long  footstalks ;  wbich  -■  ^k 

at  they  cannot  belong  to  the  tj.  'I  ^^^\ 

iBofWiiid.  a^  „^,  ^  ^ 

tifridia;  Q.faatipit^ Lam. Oct.,  T  i^eT 


eaves  downy  beueatb.  There  are  plants 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges'i,  with  downyleaves,  ^ 
and  the  acomaon  long  footstalks ;  wbich 
shows  that  they 
pubescens  of  Wil 
I  Q. p.  3  Jiutigidla ;  Q.futigiatalrinM.IXcf., 

i.  p.  7i5.,  N.  Du  Ham,,  viL  p.  17S.  t.  55,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed,  1836; 
Q.  pjramidilis  Hori.;  Chene  Cypres,  Ch^e  dea  Pjr^nto,  Fr.} 
and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume.  — This  is  n  hand- 
some  tree,  resembling  in  general  form  the  Lombardy  poplar.  It 
is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  and  in  tne  Landes, 
near  Bordeaux,  though  but  sparingly.  Acconting  to  Jaume  Saint- 
Hilaire  (Trtali  da  Ar6.  For.),  though  it  is  found  in  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Basse  Navarre,  and  the  neighbouAood  of  Bordeaux,  it  is 
thought  tn  be  originally  from  Portugal.  Capt.  8.  £,  Cook  found 
it  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  line  to  Bayonne,  but  rarely.  He  describes 
it  as  having  a  trunk  rising  only  a  little  way  above  the  roots,  and 
then  spreading  into  a  head  composed  of  small  branches,  as  nu- 
merous and  as  vertical  as  those  of  the  cypress.  Bosc  (Mem.  itir  let 
Chmet)  describes  it  as  the  handsomest  of  all  the  oaks  for  orna- 
mental landscape;  in  our  opinion  an  error  in  taste  which  he  baa 
(alien  into  from  the  novelty  of  its  form  in  the  oak  &mily,  since  it  is 
without  either  the  grandeur  or  the  beauty  of  the  common  species.  In 
the  Nouveau  Du  i/amr^a  tree  of  this  variety  ia  mentioned,  which  had 
beensownin  1790;  and,  though  it  was  tvrice  afterwards  transplanted, 
was,  in  1B19,  upwards  of  40tt.  high.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  and  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Sodety's  Garden,  of  which 
latter  the  plate  in  our  last  volume  is  a  portrait.  A  tree  at  Carlton, 
near  Darlington,  in  1835,  was  80  ft.  high,  after  being  twenty  year* 
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planted.  From  the  drcurostance  of  this  variety  eeoerally  coming 
true  from  seed,  which,  from  what  is  stated  in  the  Noutfeau  Du 
Homely  it  would  appear  to  do,  it  is  doubtless  very  distinct;  and  hence 
the  circumstance  of  De  Candolle  and  others  treating  it  asaspeciea. 

If  Q.|i.  4  pcndula;  Q.  pendula  Lodd.  Cat^  1836;  the  Weeping  Oak;  has 
branches  decidedly  pendulous.  The  largest  tree  of  this  variety  that 
we  know  of,  in  England,  stands  in  the  park  at  Moccas  Court,  Her&> 
fordshire,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  die  most  extraordinagr  trees  of  the 
oak  kind  in  existence.  It  was  first  pointed  out  to  us  m  1806 ;  and 
we  have  latdy  had  the  following  account  of  it  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J. 
Webster,  who  was  then,  and  is  still,  gardener  and  forester  at  Moo- 
cas : — '*  The  tree  is  in  vigorous  health.  The  height  of  the  trunk  to  tb« 
first  branch  is  18  fl. ;  girt,  at  9  ft.  from  the  ground,  13  ft.  2  in. ;  totid 
height  of  the  trunk,  75  ftl,  with  branches  reaching  from  about  the 
middle  of  its  height  to  within  7  ft.  of  the  ground,  and  hanging  down 
like  cords.  Many  of  these  branches  are  30  ft.  long,  and  no  thicker  in 
any  part  of  that  length  than  a  common  waggon  rope.  The  entire  head 
of  the  tree  covers  aspace  100  ft.  in  diameter.  The  tree  bears  acorns 
every  year,  from  which  many  plants  have  been  raised,  all  of  which  par- 
take more  or  less  of  the  weeping  character  of  the  parent ;  and  many 
so  much  so,  that,  when  they  are  youn^  the^  are  obliged  to  be  sup- 
ported by  props.  Many  of  the  trees  raised  from  this  oak  at  Moccas 
are  twenty  years  before  they  show  much  in- 
clination to  hang  their  branches  like  cords; 
others  b^n  to  do  so  when  they  are  quite 
young.  There  are  plants  at  Moccas,  raised  J^ 
from  the  parent  tree,  which  are  50  years  old.** 
{Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  xii.  p.  368.)  F^.  1568.  is 
a  portrait  of  this  tree  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to 
50  it.,  which  has  been  reduced  from  a  drawing 
made  for  ns,  in  September,  1836,  by  G.  R. 
Lewis,  Esq.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
scale,  the  weeping  character  is  not  very  obvious 
in  the  figure ;  but  it  is  very  striking  in  the  tree. 

As  the  tree  stands  on  a  steep  bank,  and  the  _       

spread  of  its  branches  is  up  and  down  the  '  .  .^^ 

slope,  our  portrait,  which  is  a  front  view, 
does  not  show  so  great  a  diameter  of  head  as  it  would  have  done, 
if  a  side  view  hiul  been  taken.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  kind  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's,  which  was  procured  from  theLewisham  Nursery, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in  a  seed-bed  about 
1816;  and  there  is  one  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  raised 
firom  an  acorn  of  the  Moccas  tree,  which  has  not  yet  become  pendu- 
lous. There  is  also  a  tree  of  the  weeping  oak  in  the  neishbourhood  of 
Wisbaden,  a  portrait  of  which  was  kindly  lent  to  us  by  Lady  Wal- 
singfaam ;  but  we  are  not  certain  to  what  spedes  the  tree  belongs. 

ltQ.p.5  heteroph^Ua,  Q,  ralicifolia  Hort^  Q.  kciniata  Lodd.  Cat.,  Q./ili- 
cif61ia  Hort^  and  Q.  Fenntoi  Hort. —  In  this  variety  the  leaves  vary 
exceedingly  in  magnitude, in  shape,  and  in  being  lanceolate  and  entire, 
cut  at  the  edges,  or  deeply  laciniated.  Fig.  1569.  shows  four  leaves, 
which  were  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  from  a  tree  growing 
in  a  hedge-row  at  Allesley,  near  Coventry.  One  of  these  leaves  (a)  is 
verv  long  and  narrow,  and  quite  entire ;  6  and  c  are  much  indented ; 
unid  approaches  to  the  usual  form  of  the  leaf  of  the  British  oak.  Mr. 
Bree  remarics  that  those  which  are  first  expended  bear  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  the  ordinary  foliage.  There  are  entire  shoots  on 
the  tree  with  foliage  of  the  common  kind ;  and  others  with  narrow 
foliage,  either  entire,  or  denticulated.  The  tree,  at  the  height  of  5  ft. 
from  the  ground,  had,  in  1638,  a  trunk  3  ft.  in  circumference ;  and 


1563 


is  Huppoiedtobeof  spoDtaneous  growth.  There  is  a  similar  tree  at 
Mill  Hill,  in  Middlesex,  on  entering  tItU  village  from  the  London  nde. 
(See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  576)  There  la  Hnother  tree  or  this 
kind  at  Munches,  in  Dumfriesshire ;  and  in  Irving's  Nursery,  Dum- 
fries, there  were,  in  1831,  some  BCoresofseedliagoakHorthe  same 
kind.    Indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  all  extensive  oak  woods,  or 
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countries  where  the  oak  abounds^  similar  varieties  mipht  be  detected ; 
and,  IJEurther,  that  acorns  collected  from  these  varieties  would  occa- 
sionally, if  not  frequently,  produce  trees  with  the  same  character 
of  foliage;  in  the  same  manner  as  acorns  firom  a  weeping  oak  will 
produce  weeping  trees,  or  from  a  fastigiate  oak  fastigiate  trees. 
Fig.  1570.,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  4  ft.,  is  a  specimen  of  an  oak  of  this 
kind,  recently  brousht  into  notice  by  Messrs.  Fennessey  and  Son, 
nurserymen,  Watertord.  It  came  up  from  seed  accidentally,  about 
1820;  and  the  parent  tree  was,  in  1836,  15ft.  hi^h.  Some  of  the 
leaves  are  quite  entire,  and  others  deeply  and  cunously  cut,  as  eidu- 
bited  in  J!g.  1571.,  drawn  of  the  natural  size.. 

2  Q.  p,  6fbitt8  variegeUii  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  varicigated  with  white, 
with  some  streaks  of  red ;  and,  when  finely  crowU,  is  a  very  orna- 
mental tree.  We  have  never  seen  it  worth  looking  at  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London ;  but  at  White  Kniehts  there  are  very  handsome 
specimens,  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft.  hiffh. 

S  Q.  /I.  7  purpurea^  Q.  purpiirea  Lodd,  Cat,,  has  the  young  shoots,  and  the 
footstalks  of  the  leaves,  tinged  with  purple.  The  young  leaves, 
when  they  first  come  out,  are  almost  entirely  purple,  and  are  very 
striking.  There  are  plants  of  this  variety  at  Messrs,  Loddiges's,  and 
a  young  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

^  Q.  jE7.  8  H<Mruii  Lodd,  Cat,,  ed.  1836.  —  From  the  plants  of  this  variety 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messre.  Loddiges's,  it 
appears  to  be  of  a  more  fastigiate  habit  of  growth,  and  to  have  much 
smaller  leaves,  than  the  species. 


2  Q.  9.  9  diUei*.  Chene  Ii  Feuillet  caduquet  preaque  M«i]ei,  JDro/dL  —TbU  variety  ezlats  in 
FkHQce,  on  the  borden  of  Uie  If  editorranean  Sea,  In  tiie  Departments  du  Oara,  de  Vau- 
cluie,  det  Bouchei  de  Rh^ne,  and  du  Var.  The  leaves  are  divided  intoieren  very  open 
lobes,  of  which  the  middle  one  Is  the  largest  The  acorns  are  large,  and,  aoccming  to 
H  Dralet,  very  handsome ;  he  adds  that  they  are  sweeter  than  those  of  a  variety  of  Q. 
riex,  which,  flrom  his  description,  appears  to  be  Q.  /.  Ballbta.  11  Dralet  mentions  two 
forms  of  Q.  p.  ddlcis ;  oneluving  the  leaves  thin,  with  acute  lobce,  and  slightly  downy 
beneath  ;  the  acorns  being  so  large  as  to  measure  S|  In.  In  circumferenoe :  and  the  other 
having  coriaceous  glauoous  leaves,  with  obtuse  looes ;  and  the  acoras  rather  smaller, 
and  borne  on  peduncles  1|  In.  In  length.  These  two  forms  do  not  differ  fktmi  the  species 
In  rate  of  growth,  magnitude,  or  quality  of  the  timber.  M.  Dralet  strongly  recommends 
the  propaeatton  of  this  variety  in  Trance,  with  a  view  to  the  employment  of  the  acorns 
as  food.  The  tree,  he  says,  is  planted  in  avenues,  in  the  department  des  Bouches  du 
Rhtee :  and  he  adds  that  he  gave  acorns  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulouse  In  1811, 
Arom  which  voung  plants  were  raised.  (TVoM  de  PAnumagemeni  det  Bait  ei  ForiUtice.^ 
9uM  de  Reckercke*  surlet  CMnet  h  Oiandt  dotu,  jx  180.)"  Through  the  kindness  of  11 
Vllmorin,  we  received  some  acorns  ot  this  variety  in  1836,  which  we  roasted  and  en> 
deavoured  to  eat ;  but  we  cannot  recommend  them  trcm  our  own  experience.  The 
variety,  however,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  introduced. , 

Other  Varieties,  The  varieties  of  British  oaks  which  might  be  selected 
from  extensive  woods  of  that  tree,  are  without  end ;  but,  as  these  oaks  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  propagate  by  any  other  method  than  from  the  acorn, 
they  have  been  in  a  great  measure  neglected  by  cultivatora.  The  time  of  leaf- 
ing and  of  dropping  the  leaves  varies  exceedinglv ;  some  oaks  retaining  their 
fouage  of  a  deep  green  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  others ;  others,  after  their 
leaves  have  witnered,  and  become  of  a  russet  colour,  retaining  them  through- 
out the  winter,  like  the  hornbeam  and  the  beech.  Some  oaks  bud  at  Chnst- 
mas,  like  the  Glastonbury  thorn ;  as,  for  example,  the  Cadenham  oak  in 
the  New  Forest,  near  Lyndhurst,  mentioned  by  Parkinson,  and  by  various 
writers  down  to  the  time  of  Gilpin ;  and  one,  thiat  we  have  heard  of,  in  the 
Vale  of  Gloucester.  The  forms  of  the  trees  also  vary :  some  being  much 
more  fastigiate  than  othere ;  and  the  heads  of  some  approaching  to  the 
globular,  or  rather  domical,  form ;  while  the  heads  of  othera  are  more 
conical.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  the  acorns,  and  m  the  length  of 
their  footstalks,  is  as  great  as  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  leaves,  and  in 
the  length  of  their  footstalks ;  and  wherever  Q.  sessilifldra  is  found  crowing 
idong  with  Q,  pedunculiita,  there  are,  or  appear  to  be,  numerous  nybrids 
produced  between  these  two  kinds.  The  Wyre  Forest,  near  Bewdley,  con- 
tains upwards  of  1200  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  the  property  of 
W.  L.  Childe,  Esq.,  whose  gardener,  Mr.  John  Pearson,  informs  us  that 
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t  ofa  fioacr  to  tint  (tf s 

^  ,  .  „      feotMBli  lio.  bog. 

hundred*  of  TOT  diniDct  rarictki ;  md  Mr.  Cliikk*s  w«MMl«nuer  mbnaed 
him  that,  b  r^ard  to  the  qnalitiea  and  manncK  of  the  WmI,  tbcfe 
■re  three  vot  dbtinct  lorta,  wUcb  are  caUed  the  black,  the  red,  nd  ibe 
white  oak.  The  Uack  oak  prodiKes  the  banket,  aad  the  whte  oak  ibe 
■often,  limber.  SpecnDciu  at  tbeae  three  kinda  of  tiiDlwr  bare  been  aent 
to  Da ;  ta&  thoagfa  they  are  taken  from  treei  of  not  mote  than  a  foot  in 
diameter,  the  difference  oftlie  calour  of  tbe  heart  wood  b  obnom,  tbou^ 
certaiol;  not  so  much  ai  we  expected  to  ace  it. 


f  S.  Q.  ausiLiPLo'BAJUL    The  seaaile-flowered  Oak. 


im  FrtBcb  • r-- .  — > 

.... ...   ... ..   -'--  iiu  o^  inilhulaalsttilHcBadDlciaDfi 

■vadiirtni«MB)drToak,|iiuWiljfhia  M 
a  ui«  iw  aim  imj  ii»t«  imim«  dij  md  Ahuad  t  wJint,  ttam  tW  BBtagaf 

II  oak,  Itvm  Ul  bdnt  imn  ilniHUirt  on  UHt  inniid  aiB  tb*  Q.  psIaiciUU. 

Btf-BM.,  (.  1M5. 1  H*^.  FL  Ri>L,(.  U.iR  ba  Hn^T.  t-S.)  WIU.AWild.. 
t.uuioui/(.U7t.,  udttaptucortUa  tnalaDucUaV«luB>. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  LeaTes  on  longish  loatstalka,  deddnoui,  cMong,  unooth ; 
iiDiuea  oppoaite,  rather  acute ;  lobes  obtute.  Fruit  seMile.  Nut  oblooe. 
( Smith,')  LeaTea,  when  youn^,  pubeaoent  beneath.  ( IVUId.)  A  tree,  readi^ 
oistiiwuiihedfroni  the  preceding  species,  even 
at  a  luataoce,  by  tbe  lea*  tufted  appearance^ 
and  generally  paler  peen,  of  its  foliage  during 
summer;  and,  in  winter,  by  its  lesa  ' 


apray  and  branches,  by  its  ligbtcr-colauredbark , 
byits]argelnids,Bndbyitairequei>tl3r retainiiw  i 
italeaves,afterUieybave  withered,  till  the  fol-  ■ 
lowing  spring.  There  are  trees  of  thit  epedn 
at  Kenwood  (which  takes  its  name  from  the 
oaks  there,  being  originHlly  Kem  Wood,  the 
acorn,  or  oak,  wood);  one  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Protestant  Diuentera'  School  at  Mill  Hill, 
formerly  the  residence  o£  Peter  Collinson ; 


bey,  and  at  AUesley ;  besides  those  in  Wyre 
Forest,  and  in  many  other  places  which  will  - 
be  hereafter  mentioned.  There  are  also  speci- 
mens at  Messrs.  Loddiges'B,andintheHorticulturBlSociety'sGarden;aod, 
In  1834,  there  were  thousands  of  ^ouog  plants  in  the  Milford  Nursoy.  Ac* 
cording  to  Secondat,  who  wrote  in  I7S5,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  then  bowt- 
ed  of  ■  great  many  oaks  of  this  species,  where  it  waskoown  under  the  name 
of  Quercia  *era. 
yerieliei. 

t  Q.  I.  2  pubitetv;  Q.  ».  yai  p  Smtlh  Eiig.  FL,n\.'Tr.p.l50.i  3.  pu- 
b^scens  fVilld.^.  PL,  ir.  p.  450.,  Ahbitd.,  t.  14I.,aDd  «urj^.  1AT3., 
tt.Ji.lanngindaum£«a>.i)k4„i.p.717.;  the  Dnrawst,ifar<.  ft  £«(/., 
t.  IS. — Leaves  downy  beneath.  Fruit  wiwih .  but  aoroetniea  sidiaes- 
sile.  The  iowers  appear  in  May.  and  the  &uit  npcna  m  October. 
Found  occasionally  in  most  of  the  oak  woods  of  Eorope ;  and,  ac- 
conlng  to  Willdenow,  having  the  samegcnaal  appewance,  rillii'ii'w'g 
tbe  same  hdgfal,  and  living  to  tbe  same  age.  aa  Q.  sessiliAan.     In 
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the  Compamon  to  the  Botameai  Magasme,  it  is 
stated  that  the  forests  of  Mount  Etna  consist 
chiefly  of  this  tree,  which  ako  forms  some  of  the 
woods  of  the  Apennines,  at  least  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  It  is  easily  distinguished  at  first  sight 
from  the  common  oak,  by  its  inferior  dimensions 
and  less  twisted  stem.  Trayellers  who  climb 
Mount  Etna  by  the  usual  road  from  Nicolai 
see  scarcely  any  other  tree.  It  is  found  at  an 
elevation  of  from  about  3200  a.  to  5000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  on  the  eastern  side,  ^^ '  ^ 

in  the  Val  del  Leone,  to  5100  ft.  {Comp,  S^c.^  i.  91.)  Martyn  ffives 
the  Chene  noir  of  Secondat,  pi.  5.,  as  a  synon^nne  to  this  variety ; 
but  we  have  satisfied  ourselves,  from  eiumuning  the  plates  in 
Secondat,  that  his  Chene  noir  is  the  Q>  Ta^a^  of  Persoon,  and 
Bosc  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Willdenow  quotes  the  Chene 
noir  of  Secondat  as  a  synonyme  of  his  Q.  pubescens  in  his  Ber^ 
Unitche  Baumzucht,  ed.  181 1,  p.  349. ;  but  not  in  his  Abbiidungf  &c., 
published  in  1819.  Professor  Burnet  falls  into  the  same  error  as 
Professor  Martyn,  in  conndering  the  Q.  pub^cens  of  WiUdenow  to 
be  the  Chene  noir  of  Secondat,  and  the  Qu^rcus  cum  \6na  pedf  culo 
(alluding  to  the  leaves)  of  Fongeroux;  adding,  with  lifiutyn,  the 
synonyme  of  the  Durmast  oak ;  and  stating  that  be  thinks  the  ap- 
oellation  jRobur  undoubtedly  belongs  to  this  species  or  variety. 
Whether  Q.  pub^ens  Wiild.  and  the  Durmast  oak  are  synonymes, 
we  are  not  quite  certain,  though  we  have  very  little  doubt  on  the 
subject.  There  is  a  tree  with  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  So* 
ciety's  Garden,  which  scarceW  difiers  from  the  species.  According 
to  Martyn,  there  are  trees  of  the  durmast  oak  in  the  New  Forest ; 
and,  according  to  Borrer,  also  in  Sussex. 

Other  Varietiei,  Bosc  mentions,  1.  le  ChSne  a  lyochetM^  or  Chene  d  petite 
GlmuU,  which  has  the  leaves  velvety  beneath ;  2.le  Chene  a  FevUles  decou- 
p^y  which  has  the  leaves  deeply  lobed,and  very  small;  3.  le  Chene  kaneux,  or 
Chine  des  ColUnet^  which  has  sisothe  leaves  deeply  lobed,  velvety  beneath,  and 
pubescent  above;  4.  le  Chene  notrdire,  which  has  the  acorns  very  large,  and 
almost  solitary;  and  the  leaves  large,  and  pubescent  beneath.  This  last  variety 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Q,  nim  of  America,  or  the  Chene  noir  of 
Secondat,  which  is  the  Q.  Taiain.  Bosc  also  mentions  that  "  he  thinks 
the  Chene  m&le  of  Secondat,  the  Qu^cus  lattfolia  mas  quae  brevi  pediculo  est 
of  Bauhin,  dificrentfrom  the  chene  m&le,  or  Q.  sessiliiidra,  of  the  neighbour-* 
hood  of  Paris."  It  seems  that  this  variety  is  known  in  the  Landes  under 
the  name  of  Auzin,  or  Chene  de  malediction ;  because  the  country  people 
there  believe  that  any  one  who  cuts  down  one  of  these  trees,  or  who  sleeps 
in  a  house  built  with  any  of  the  timber,  will  die  within  the  year.  Bosc  had 
never  seen  this  variety,  though  he  had  traversed  the  country  where  it  is  said 
to  grow.  It  is  described  as  a  low  spreading  tree,  with  tortuous  branches, 
of  great  toughness,  and  well  adapted  for  ship-building;  weighing  75  lb. 

Eer  cubic  foot,  and  consequently  sinking  in  water.  From  the  name  auzin 
ad  not  Bosc  described  Q,  Taiadn  separately,  we  should  have  supposed  this 
kind  to  be  that  species.  Le  Chene  de  Hones  is  also  mentioned  by  Bosc» 
under  the  head  or  Q.  sessilifl6ra,  as  common  on  the  Jura,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Vosees,  where  it  is  planted  for  hedges,  seldom  growing  above 
the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  The  shoots  are  uwd  for  basket-making  and 
tying  bundles.  The  leaves  are  like  those  of  Q.  pedunculkta,  but  the  acoma 
are  sessile.  It  is  said  not  to  change  its  nature  by  transplantation ;  and 
hence  Bosc  thinks  that  it  may  be  a  distinct  species.  {Nouv,  Court  tTAg., 
art.  Chene.) 

In  Britain,  the  varieties  are  very  numerous,  though  none  has  hitherto 
received  a  technical  designation,  except  the  durmast,  just  described ;  respect- 
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coloured  Bcorns  dunmast  (of  which  word  dunnMt  is  luppoRed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption}; and  that  dun-coloured  scorns  are  found  both  on  Q.  peduDCulita 
and  Q.  aesBililli^ra.  A  Tariety  of  Q.  wsailifldra  waa  found  by  Mr.  Borrer 
in  North  Devon,  with  large  leaves,  oblique  at 
the^)ex,aa  sbownin^.  J5T4.  Ilieseleavea 
are  not  quite  so  long  as  those  of  one  of  Mr. 
Bree'i  varietiea  (^.  1S84,),  which  differ  from 
Mr.  Borrer's  in  beins  pointed  at  the  apex. 
The  onlj-  account  which  we  are  aware  of,  that 
has  been  given  of  other  British  varietieB  of  Q, 
Bessiliflora,  is  that  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree, 
in  the  Gardener't  Magazine,  vol.  xii.  p.  571. 
The  varieties  there  mentioned  were  allfound 
at  Corley,  in  the  parish  of  AUesley.  Mr. 
Bree's  communication  was  accompanied  b; 
15  dried  specimens,  5  of  which  we  have 
figured,    and    the    rest    shortly    described. 

"  When  you  examine  these  spechnens,"  Mr.  Bree  observes,  "  I  thrak 
you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  two  so-called  speciea  of  o«k  are 
mere  varieties;  but,  thoush  there  are  sessile  oaks  bearing  Iruit  on  pe- 
duncles, and  pedunculated  oaks  bearing;  almost  sessile  &uit,  there  is  yet 
a  certain  undescribable  something  about  the  trees,  by  means  of  which  I  can 
always  disdnguish  each,  without  minutely  examining  either  the  acorns  or 
the  leaf-stalks.  There  is  little  difference  va  the  general  form  and  outline  of 
the  two  trees  when  full  grown  ;  but  young  seedlings  of  Q.  sesailifldra  bear 
thdr  leaves  close  to  the  stem,  and  not  on  footstalks ;  so  that^in  ^ia  st^e 
of  their  growth,  it  is  difficult  to  distingnisfa  them  from  Q.  pedunculata. 
Q.  seasilindra  generally  bears  small  acorns ;  but  it  sometimes  produces  very 
fine  hrge  ones.  The  acoms,  when  ripe,  have  very  ^nerally  a  red  or  pinkisb 
tinge ;  so  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  are  distinguiAlied  by  looking  at 
the  Men  acorns  only."  The  specimens  which  accotapuued  Hr.  Bree's 
communication  are  thus  descHbml :  — 

luK  ontc,  quUaHHlte,  iDd  growiiif  la  cIdKbi  of  Itm  or  fln.  Lena 
Um  quil*  M^K  aBd  tRnrinf  ilnclT,  or  In  cluRcn  gf  two  or  Uin,  •■ 


toMlitrooihftl^iicbf 
I TCTT  Buu  Idu  Monu  1  DM  or  Ih 

UBMUl««MiiMt«ror 

(p«elB«,  utd  about  twk* 


..,cl»rH.UldrT»Uow._.. 

AiiUUlki,  and  tiM  UthImiIi  In  U 
axlli.  leate  no  doubt  whatcrer  of  tt 
•pcdmeu  belooSliii  to  Q.  amiuinm. 
|,  t  fi.—Aairni  linear  In  cluMtn  ef  fr 
IwD  (o  Svt,  on  BoduDcli*  *ai}int  Hi 
1  Id.  to  1  In.  Id  icngth.    One  ot  Sbt  ] 


tnachlng  neuct  to  Ihoia  of  Q.  peduncu.  I 
Ilia  than  In  the  turn  it  m  of  the  n«- 
cedlof  tpednaiU)  ibontfi,  hon  tMr 
appaanntt,  loni  AntnalkB,  and  large 
tud^  there  can  be  no  dguU  ar  tbdr  be. 


wltb  long  BuitBalti.  pale  green.  iSce/f.  U 
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■  Terr ilwrl pcduDdc  I>a*a>KlliiniinuiiullTlaii(|>ctl<ilbif sdHkcr 
Towo  In  psoponkm  to  thdr  ItOftfa  thin  in  w;  of  [1»  prHtdlng  tuMIh 


g.  (.  10,— Xht«  n- 


"Q.  (.11 — llwtwdiiBckallii.lDlMicUi.in  «u>cua  elotliad  wlUi  icenun  U»iMiluhI 

admrn.    Tha  aoanii  loni,  Uke  Uioh  of  a  ndunniUta. 
"  g.(.1t.— A«H(iiipcdiuiclH|ln.ln  Imitbt  li*  icorai  Issf,  but  tbc  Ibliu*  uid  budi 
dHtdedlT  tlWM  Jq.  KHiUiM*.  

d,  Hkd  on  ihort  pcduielH.    Lcuvn  brow].  End  ydlmrlih  (recti. 


■pBRiacliliiB  lo  a.  Hmitftn,  ret  mnUJac  ■  mM  a  paduneuHU.  1 
in  Uw  toiTt*,  In  Itadr  nihcrlonf  pMlolii,  mud  In  Ui(  \tift  bu 

oolooi  al  tbt  Ion*.  Uwir  fonn,  llidr  number,  the  muU  budi,  unl  I 
Ihauom,  ttaoipoGUBea  Kppeui  lob^oif  to  A.  pedunculAU.  TbU  Ap 
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InfcNinf  ut.  It  fWMD  a  genuine  tree  of  Q.  peduncnlkta,  elthoagb  In  imBe  of  its  i.  . 

it  apparently  approacnec  Q.  teuiliflbra.    Perhaps  it  may  be  a  bytarid  bKirceu  the  two 

•peciei  i  for  which  reason  we  hare  called  it  Q.  t.  bf  brida.    (SeeJIg.  1579.) 

Some  other  remarkable  varieties,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Borrer  as  haTing  been 
seen  by  him  in  Devonshire,  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  page,  under  the 
head  of  Geographjf. 

Q.  pedunculala  and  Q.  tetsilijidra,  though  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  consi- 
dered species,  yet,  being  very  generally  found  growing  together  in  a  wild  state;, 
and  being  used  indiscriminate^  for  aU  the  purposes  to  which  the  oak  is  ap- 
plicable, may  be  roost  conveniently  treated  of  together.  We  might,  indeed, 
m  giving  their  description  and  geography,  treat  of  them  separately ;  but,  in 
the  history  and  statistics  of  the  two  trees,  this  would  be  impossible  ;  since 
it  is  not  Known,  at  this  moment,  whether  the  largest  and  the  oldest  oaks 
of  Britain  belong  chiefly  to  Q.  pedunculata  or  to  Q.  sessiliflora.  We  shall 
first  notice  the  doubts  which  exist  among  botanists  as  to  the  species  to 
which  the  term  i26bur  was  applied  by  the  ancients ;  and  then  proceed  to 
treat  of  Q,  pedunculata  and  Q.  sessilifldra  conjointly^  under  the  name  of  the 
British  Oak. 

Q.  BMur.  The  word  iZobur,  according  to  some,  is  taken  from  robut,  the 
obsolete  form  of  rubeus,  red ;  which,  as  Burnet  observes,  would  seem  a  fit 
name  for  the  red-wooded  oak.  Festus  Pompeius  says  (lib.  i.^,  "  Materiam 
quae  plurimas  venas  rufi  coloris  habet  robur  dictam."  Accorduig  to  others, 
^6bur  is  applied  to  the  oak  from  robur,  strength,  in  allusion  to  the  quality 
of  the  wooa ;  and  this  we  think  the  more  protoble  derivation.  Much  doubt 
has  been  entertained  by  botanists  as  to  what  species  or  variety  the  term 
Rdhur  was  applied  to  by  Pliny.  That  author  says  (lib.  zvi.  c.  8.):— * 
**  Glans  optima  m  quercA,  atquegrandissima,  mox  esculo ;  nam  roboris  parva ; 
cerro  tristis,  horriaa,  echinato  calice,  seu  castaneae  :**  that  is,  ^  the  largest  and 
best  acorn  is  that  of  the  Qu^rcus,  next  that  of  the  J^sculus ;  for  that  of  the 
/26bur  is  small ;  and  then  that  of  the  C^rris,  rough,  and  covered  with  a  bristly 
calyx,  like  the  chestnut."  From  this  passage  8econdat  arrives  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusion :  that  the  Quercus  of  Pliny  is  the  chene  blanc  (Q.  pedunculka 
IVilid,) ;  the  ^sculus,  the  chene  male  (Q.  sessilifldra  Sm.) ;  and  the  iZdbur,  the 
chene  noir  (Q.  Ta(aun  PenX  Willdenow,  and  most  other  Continental  bota- 
nists, suppose  the  /26bur  of  tne  ancients  to  havie  been  Q,  sessiliflora;  but  Smith, 
and  other  English  botanists,  consider  Q,  pedunculata  to  be  the  tree  referred  to. 
Linnaeus  included  both  sorts  under  the  specific  name  of  /26bur ;  seeming  to 
regard  them  as  varieties  of  each  other.  His  definition  is  so  framed  that  it  will 
include  both  species :  —  **  Q,  R6bur,  foliis  deciduis,  oblongis,  supeme  lap 
tioribus :  sinubus  acutioribus :  angulis  obtusis."  The  distinctive  chanicters 
of  petiolated  and  subsessile  leaves,  of  pedunculated  and  sessile  acorns, 
&c.,  are  entirely  omitted ;  and,  when  the  more  acute  observations  of  subse- 
quent botahists  agun  led  to  their  separation,  the  subspecific  synonymes, 
longo  pediculo,  and  brevi  pediculo  vel  'sessilifidra,  by  which  as  varieties  they 
had  been  nreviously  known,  became  the  specific  names  of  Q*  pedunculata  and 
Q,  sessilin6ra,  The  classic  acQunct  Robur,  under  which  Linnaeus  included 
both  species,  was  restnuned  by  Smith  to  the  first,  and  was  by  Willdenow 
given  to  the  second  ;  and  while  Willdenow  has  been  followed  by  the  Con- 
tinental botanists.  Smith  has  been  followed  by  those  of  Britain.  The  wood 
of  Q,  pedunculata  is  whitish,  varying  to  drab ;  that  of  Q,  sessiliflora,  whitish 
brown,  varying  to  amber ;  while  that  of  Q,  Tausdn  is  much  darker  than  either, 
so  much  so  that  the  French  call  it  chene  noir.  Burnet,  confounding  the 
wood  of  the  Q.  Taussm  with  that  of  Q.  sessUifldra  var.  pub^scens,  says :  — 
**  The  wood  is  of  a  deep  reddish  brown,  very  like  that  of  old  chestnut. 
Hence  I  cannot  but  agree  with  Martyn,  that  this  is  tlie  true  iZdbur  of 
the  ancients ;  and,  if  the  Linnaean  varieties  are  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  species,  to  this  the  appellation  J?6bur  undoubtedly  belongs.*'  (Amam. 
Qwr,,  fol.  3.)    Burnet,  finding  that  Pliny  describes  the  quality  of  the  wood 
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of  the  Xdbtir  as  corrupting  and  rotting  in  the  sea,  concludes  that  the 
term  never  can  apply  to  out  English  oA.  He  supposes  that  it  belongs 
to  Q.  s.  pubescens,  confounding,  as  Marlyn  does,  that  Turiety  with  Q. 
7\iuam,  wKich  is  not  even  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  by  no  means  cotamon 
on  the  Continent ;  but,  as  the  wood  of  Q.  sessiliflora  Eipproaches  nearer  to 
that  of  Q.  Ta^zia  than  the  wood  of  Q.  pedunculata,  our  own  opinion  is, 
that  Wilidenow  and  Buniet  have  approached  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
Smith. 

We  haTe.howerer,  deemed  it  most  convenient  to  follow  Linnieus,  in  adopt- 
ing the  term  itobur  to  designate  a  group  of  closely  allied  spedes,  or  perhaps 
only  varieties. 

Deicription,  According  to  most  authors  and  observers,  there  is  liltleor  no 
difference  in  magnitude  or  eeneral  appearance  between  the  entire  full-grown 
trees  of  Q.  peduncul&ta  and  Q.  sessiltfldra ;  though  some  affirm  that  the  former 
is  a  low  spreading  tree,  and  the  latter  a  toll  conical  one.    F^.  1580.  is  given 


by  that  eminent  ardst  J.  O.  Strutt,  as  characterisdc  of  the  general  form 
of  both  species.  Both  are  described  by  Smith  as  laree  trees;  and  by 
Wilidenow  as  trees  Rowing  from  SO  ft.  to  50  fl.  high,  and  as  endurine  for 
500  years.  According  to  Bosc  (Mem.  lur  lei  CAinet,  &c.\  Q.  sessili^ra 
ma;  be  known  by  its,  spreading  branches,  and  Q.  peduncnl^la  by  its  com- 
pantUvely  faatigiate  branches  and  pyramidal  form.  Some,  on  the  contrary, 
assert  that  Q,  sessiliflora  becomes  a  loftier  and  more  pyramidal  tree  than 
Q.  pedunculiita;  and  this  is  said  to  be  particularly  the  case  in  Wyre 
Forest,  where,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Pearson,  gardener  to  W.  L.  Childe,  Esq., 
one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  toitst,  to  be  almost  as  different  in 
cppearance  from  Q.  pedunculata,  At  f^pulus  fastigiata  is  from  P.  monilifera. 
At  Ken  Wood  and  Wobum  Abbey,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  difference  in 
magnitude  and  general  form  is  remarkable.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  be- 
lieve  that  there  is  no  important  and  constant  difference  between  the  mode 
of  growth  of  the  two  species ;  because  we  have  found  individuals  of  the  one 


■  ^  la^^^ac 
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of  lin.  to  39n.;  and  to  Jig. 
15S5.  and  &.  l586.,pDrtraiuor 
two  of  the  iBTgeat  trees  of  Q. 
sesuliflora  ia  tbe  same  park, 
drawn  to  the  tame  scale,  and  by 
tbe  uune  artist.  The  didl^nce 
in  HBpect,  however,  both  when 
tbe  trees  are  clothed,  and  when 
thev   have  lost  their  leaves  ia  considerable.     The  diflerence   i 


the  leaves 


hev  haT 

rili  be  rendered  obvious  by  comparing  J%.  1583.,  which  represents  Q.  per 
dunculSita,  with  j^.1584^,  which  represents  Q.  sessilifldra.  Tbe  biancnes 
and  spray  of  Q.  sessilifldra  are  somewhat  less  tortuous  and  gnarled  than 
those  of  Q.  peduncul&ta;  the  bark  is  whiter,  the  shoots  of  the  year  rather 
thicker,  and  the  buds  decidedly  laiver.  Q.  pedunculikta  comes  rather  earlier 
into  leaf  than  Q.  sesdlifldrs  :  the  flowers  appearing  in  the  former  in  the 
b^inning  of  May,  and  the  fruit  ripening  in  tae  banning  of  October ;  while 
in  the  latter  the  flowers  appear  in  the  middle  of  Hay,  and  the  &uit  ripens 
in  Norember.  Tbe  leaves  of  Q,  sessilifldra  are  said  by  some  to  be  more  (rt- 
quently  retained  on  the  tree  through  the  winter  than  those  of  Q.  peduncuUta ; 
and  hence,  it  is  allued,  tbe  Oermaa  name  of  winter  eiche  for  the  former,  and 
sommer  eiche  for  the  latter  i  but  Willdenow  truly  observes  that  trees  may 
frequently  be  found  among  both  qwcies  which  retain  their  leaves,  in  a  withered 
State,  during  the  winter.  The  taproots  in  botb,  when  young,  and  in  good, 
deep,  loamy  or  sandv,  soil,  have  been  traced  to  a  depth  nearly  as  great  as  the 
height  of  the  tree.  {Haitbuiy  tad  Marihall.)  The  lateral  roots  do  not  run 
to  near  the  surface  of  the  eround  as  those  of  many  other  kinds  of  trees, 
unless  the  soil  is  thin  and  txM.  They  may  sometimes  be  fouikd  several  feet 
under  ground,  attaining  a  great  thickness,  and  extending  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  the  brancMe*.  The  roots  of  tbe  Britiah  oaks  never  throw  up 
■ucien.    The  rateof  growth  of  the  two  species  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
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ililKrent,  thuiigh  it  u  genenlly  Hlleged  that  plants  of  Q.  Mssilifldra  grm 
raster,  and  they  certain^  have  a  more  robust  ^>peanmee,  than  those  of  Q. 
pedunculAta,  when  of  lii  or  dght  jesra'  growth ;  for  whi(^'  reason  Hr.  Btm 
consi Jcra  it  the  best  spedeB  for  copie  wood.  ( See  Gard.  Mag.,  rol.  xiL 
p.  57S.)  WiUdenow  observes,  also,  that  Q.  pedunculkta  is  the  tenderer 
of  the  two  when  voung,  which  ma;  result  (tota  its  comii^  earlier  into  leaf, 
llie  growth  of  botli  spedea,  in  about  10  years  from  the  acorn,  in  good  soil,  in 
the  dimate  of  London,  may  be  stated  aa  from  15  fl.  to  18  ft,  or  even  more,  if 
extra  preparation  were  given  to  the  soil.  Both  will  attain  the  height  of  50  fi. 
in  30  years,  which  may  be  considered  the  avera^  bught  of  the  spedei  b 
ordinarjr  soils  in  England ;  but,  in  deep  loamy  soils,  both  attain  the  odght  of 
100  fl.  and  upwardi.  The  stem  of  the  oak,  Harahall  observes,  b  naturally 
short;  and,  iflefl  to  itself,  the  tree,  in  an  open  situation,  will  generally  feather 
to  the  ground.  It  has  not  the  upright  growth  of  the  ash,  the  elm,  and  ibe 
pine  tribe :  nevertheless,  by  judicious  training,  or  by  planting  in  close  massrt, 
the  oak  vriil  acquire  a  great  length  of  stem ;  in  thi«  caae,  however,  it  lardy 
■wells  to  any  considerable  girt.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  oak  trees,  we 
are  informed,  in   the   government  plaotatioaa  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  iriiich 
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have  been  planted  in  muies  within  the  present  century,  atid  never  in  the 
•li^teat  degree  pruned,  and  which  have  yet  straight  atenis>  upwards  of  60  ft. 
high.  The  largest  tree  of  Q.  sesHilillora  now  staudine  in  England,  that  we 
have  had  any  account  of,  is  that  in  Studley  Park,  Yorkibire,  of  which  i^.  lAas. 
ia  a  portrait,  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  30  ft,,  and  which  b  1  IB  ft.  high.  The 
hwhest  exiBtins  tree  of  Q.  peduncul&ta,  that  we  have  heard  of,  is  one  at 
llbbenon  Park,  in  Herefordshire,  of  which  j!g.  I5B7.  is  a  portrait,  to  the 
scale  of  J  in.  to  50  tt.,  and  which  is  IOBft.high.  We  have  accounts  of  leversl 
other  oaki,  tipwarda  of  100  fl.  high ;  but  we  know  not  to  which  apecies  they 
belong.  It  ia  not  known  that  there  b  any  difference  in  the  longevity  of  the 
two  kinds ;  there  bdng  examples  of  both  which  must  be  upwanis  of  800  or 
300  years  old.  There  are  several  oaks  in  England  which  are  from  500  to 
1000  yeara  old,  or  upwards;  but,  in  most  cases,  we  have  not  been  able  tu 
ascertain  to  which  species  they  belong. 

Gevgraphi/.  The  British  oak  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  from 
Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  of  the  north  of  Africa;  and  of  the  weat  of 
Aaia:  and  Q,  peduQcuI^ta  appears  to  be  the  more  prevalent  species ;  especially 
in  the  middle  and  northern  regions.  In  Britain,  the  Q,  pedunculata  ia  by  far 
the  more  common :  but  Q.  sessiliAora  is  found  in  various  places  throughout 
the  island;  for  example,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  (a.  1736.J, 
near  Cucklield,  at  Cowfold,  and  in  diSerent  parts  of  St,  Leonard  s  Forest, 
■t  Coalhurst  near  Horsham,  and  at  Goodwood,  in  Sussex.  Mr.  Borrer, 
wbo  has  g^ven  us  these  localitiea,  adds :  "  There  ia  abundance  of  it  about 
Tunbridge ;  and  I  particularly  recollect  it  near  Dalgelly ;  and  in  protusion, 
and  varyiog  much  in  its  foliage,  in  some  parts  af^  Devonshire,  and  espe- 
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cially  along  the  Torridge,  from  Torrington  to 
Biddford;  and  about,  Clovelly.    In  those  parts  ^i^m^^a^at. 

is  a  variety  with  the  leaf  of  a  very  large  size  J^^^HEBK^ 

(see  Jig.  1574.  in  p.  1738.) ;  and  I  recollect 
a  tree  in  Ciovelly  Park  with  all  the  leaves  oddly 
recurved  at  the  edges,  so  as  to  have  a  convex 
disk.  I  recollect,  also,  some  very  ancient  pol- 
lards, with  leaves  of  great  size,  near  Inver- 
castlie,  on  the  Ross-shi^  side  of  Strath  Oikell. 
I  think  the  species  is  common  in  Scotland.    I 

{^resume  an  oak  with  a  long,  narrow,  ragged 
eaf,  which  I  happen  to  have  seen  only  at  Chep- 
stow Castle,  where  there  are  several  trees,  pro- 
bably all  planted,  and  where  it  is  called  Maiden 
oak,  is  ^  var.  of  Q.  se8silifl6ra."  (  W.  B.  Jan, 
1837.)  Mr.  Bree  says  that  in  some  parts  of. 
North  Wales,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lakes  in  the  north  of  England,  Q.  sessilifldra  is 
the  more  prevailing  kind  of  oak ;  constituting, 
as  it  were,  the  staple  growth  of  the  countiy,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
Q.  pedunculata.  Great  part  of  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,  in  Warwickshire, 
be  says,  consists  almost  entirely  of  Q,  sessiliflora,  of  which  there  are 
specimens  which  exhibit  marks  of  great  antiquity,  (fiord,  Mag^  vol.  xiL 
p.  572.)  Q,  sessilifldra  is  said  by  Bosc  to  be  the  more  abundant  species 
in  the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  it  forms  a  lower  and 
more  spreading  tree  than  Q,  peduncullta;  which,  however,  is  said  to  be 
the  more  common  oak  of  France.  In  German  v,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
name  for  Q,  sessilifldra,  gemdne  eiche,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  more  com- 
mon ;  and  we  are  informed  by  German  gardeners  that  this  is  the  case.  We 
have  seen  both  sorts  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Donaues- 
chingen.  Mr.  Atkinson  states  that  he  received  acorns  of  three  varieties  of 
oaks  from  a  botanist  who  collected  them  in  the  Black  Forest;  and  that  he 
had,  in  1833,  plants  of  them  6  ft.  high,  which  did  not  exhibit  any  difference 
from  Q.  pedunculata  and  Q,  sessiliflora.  The  oak  is  never  found  of  anv 
size  except  in  deep  loamy  soil ;  and  in  a  low,  or  only  moderately  elevated, 
situation.  It  never  grows  in  marshy  soil.  In  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  or  in 
shallow  soil  on  rock,  it  forms  a  small  stunted  tree,  and  on  mountains  a 
shrub.  In  England,  it  is  found  on  soils  superincumbent  on  chalk,  sandstone, 
and  limestone ;  thriving  equallv  well  on  each,  according  to  ,the  dopth  and  quality 
of  the  surface  soil.  In  Scotland,  it  is  found  in  the  clefts  or  sranite  rocks, 
basalt,  sandstone,  and  everv  other  description  of  native  rock,  where  the  soil 
over  it  is  of  any  depth,  and  not  saturated  with  water.  In  Germany,  it  has 
been  observed  by  Willdenow  that  Q,  pedunculata  requires  rather  better  soil 
than  Q.  sessilifldra. 

History,  The  earliest  notices  which  we  have  of  the  oak  in  Britain  are  in 
the  tSaxon  Chromclet^  from  which  it  appears  that  oak  forests  were  chiefly  valued 
for  the  acorns  which  they  produced,  wnich  were  generally  consumed  by  swine  and 
other  domestic  animals,  but,  in  years  of  great  scarcity,  were  eaten  by  man.  "  Fa- 
mines," Burnet  observes,  **  which  of  old  so  continually  occurred,  history  in  part 
attributes  to  the  failure  of  these  crops.  Long  after  the  introduction  of  wneat 
and  oats  and  rye,  nay,  little  more  than  700  years  since,  when  other  food  had 
jn  a  great  measure  superseded  the  use  of  mast,  considerable  reliance  was  stiU 
placM  thereon,  and  oaks  were  chiefly  valued  for  the  acorns  they  produced. 
'In  the  Saxim  Chronicles,  that  year  of  terrible  dearth  and  mortality,  1 1 16,  is  de- 
scribed as  '  a  very  heavy-timed,  vexatious,  and  destructive  year,'  and  the  faOure 
of  the  mast  in  that  season  is  particularly  recorded :  — '  This  year,  also,  was 
so  deficient  in  mast,  that  there  never  was  heard  such  in  all  this  land,  or 
in  Wales."  {Aman,  Quer,,  fol.  1.)  About  the  end  of  the  seventh  centurv. 
King  Ina,  among  the  few  laws  which  he  enacted  to  regulate  the  simple 
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economy  of  our  Saxon  ancestorsy  gave  particular  directions  relating  to  the 
fiittening  of  swine  in  woods,  since  then  called  pannage,  or  pawnage.  (Mart, 
MUL)  The  same  king  made  injuring  or  destroj^ing  trees  penal ;  and  those 
who  did  so  clandestindy  were  fined  thirty  shilhngs,  the  very  sound  of  the 
axe  being  sufficient  conviction ;  and  the  man  who  felled  a  tree  under  whose 
shadow  thirtv  hogs  could  stand  incurred  a  double  penalty,  and  was  mulcted 
tQ  sixty  shillings.  {HwiterU  Evelyn,^  In  a  succeeding  century,  Elfhdmua 
reserves  the  paimage  of  two  hundred  nogs  for  his  lady,  in  part  of  her  dower ; 
and  mast  is  partictuarly  mentioned,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
in  a  donation  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  appears  from  the  Dometday  Book^ 
that,  in  William  the  Conqueror's  time,  oaks  were  still  esteemed  principally 
for  the  food  they  afforded  to  swine;  for  the  value  of  the  woods,  m  several 
counties,  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  hogs  they  would  fiitten.  The  survey 
is  taken  so  accurately,  that  in  some  places  woods  are  mentioned  of  a  single 
hog.  (Mart,  Mill,)  The  rights  of  pannage  were  greatly  encroached  on  by 
the  Norman  princes, in  their  zeal  for  extending  forests  for  the  chase;  and  this 
was  one  of  the  grievances  which  Xing  John  was  obliged  to  redress  in  the 
charter  of  the  liberties  of  the  forest.  (Chron,  Sojf,) 

The  number  of  oak  forests  which  formerly  existed  in  Britain  b  proved  by 
the  many  names  still  borne  by  British  towns,  which  are  evidently  derived 
from  the  word  oak.  **  For  one  Ash-ford,  Beech-hill,  Elm-hurst,  or  Poplar," 
Burnet  remarks^  **  we  find  a  host  of  oaks,  Oakleys,  Actons,  Acklands,  Aken 
hams,  Acringtons,  and  so  forth.  The  Saxon  ac,  aec,  aac,  and  the  later  ok, 
okes,  oak,  have  been  most  curiously  and  variously  corrupted.  Thus  we  find 
ac,  aec,  d^eneratineinto  ak,  ack»  aike,  ack,  acks,  whence  ax,  exe ;  often,  also, 
aspirated  into  hac,  bace,  and  hacks.  In  like  manner,  we  trace  oak,  oke,  ok, 
oc,  ock,  oBck,  ocke,  oks,  ocks,ockes,  runnii^  into  oax,ox,  oxes,  for  ox,  oxs,  with 
their  farther  corruptions,  auck,  uck,  buck,  hoke,  and  wok.  As  an  example 
of  thb  last  extreme,  the  town  Oakingham,  or  Ockingham,  is  at  this  day 
called  and  sp^lt  indifierently  Oakingham,  Okingham,  or  Wokingham ;  and 
Oaksey  or  Oxessey  are  two  common  ways  of  writing  the  name  of  one 
identical  place.  Oakham,  Okeham,  Ockham,  and  Wockham,  Hokenorton  on 
the  river  Oke,  Woking  in  Surrey,  Wacton  in  Herefordshire  and  Norfolk,  Okey 
or  Wokey  in  Somersetshire,  Oakefield  or  Wokefield  in  Berkshire,  and  Old 
or  Wold  in  Northamptonshire,  with  the  provincial  Whom  or  Whoam^  are 
other  similar  corruptions."  (Anuxn.  Quer^^  tol.  11.) 

The  history  of  the  use  ot  the  British  oak  in  building,  carpentry,  and  for 
naval  purposes,  is  necessarily  coeval  with  that  of  the  civilisation  of  the  British 
islands.  The  timber  found  in  the  oldest  buildings  is  uniformlv  of  oak.  Pro- 
fessor Burnet  possessed  a  piece  of  oak  from  King  John's  Palace  at  Eltham, 
perfectly  souna,  fine,  and  strong,  which  can  be  traced  back  upwards  of  500 
years.  The  doors  of  the  inner  chapels  of  Westminster  Abbey  are  said  to  be 
coeval  with  the  original  building;  and  if  by  this  is  meant  Sibert's  Abbey  of 
Westminster,  which  was  founded  in  611,  they  must  be  more  than  1900  years 
old.  The  shrine  of  £dward  the  Confessor,  which  must  be  nearly  800  years 
old,  since  Edward  died  in  1066,  is  also  of  oak.  One  of  the  oaken  corona- 
tion chairs  in  Westminster  Abbey  has  been  in  its  present  situation  about  540 
years.  **  In  the  eastern  end  of  the  ancient  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  Cattle 
of  Winchester,  now  termed  the  County  Hall,  is  Arthur's  round  table,  the  chief 
curiosity  of  the  olace.  It  bears  the  figure  of  that  Prince,  so  famous  in  the  old 
romances,  and  tne  names  of  several  of  his  knights.  Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Gawaine, 
SirOerath,  &c.  Paulus  Jovius,who  wrote  between  200  and  300  years  ago, 
relates  that  this  table  was  shown  by  Henry  VIIL  to  his  illustrious  visiter 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  as  the  actual  oaken  table  made  and  placed  thi^re 
by  the  renowned  British  Prince,  Arthur,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century;  that  is,  about  1030  years  ago.  Hence  the  poet  Drayton 
sings,  — 

'And  10  great  Artbur'i  Mat  ouM  'WinchMtcr  preftn, 
WhoM  oiikl  rouiul  table  yet  the  vauatetb  to  be  hcrt.* 

5x3 
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Borne  antiquarians,  however,  state  that  the  tabuls  rotundae  were  introdaced 
into  this  country  by  Stephen,  and  believe  that  the  table  in  question  was 
made  by  bun,  which  in  that  case  would  diminish  its  age  600  years ;  leaving 
it,  however,  above  seven  centuries  to  boast  of;  enough  to  render  it  a  most 
valuable  and  interesting  monument.  It  has  been  pmorated  by  many  bullets, 
supposed  to  have  been  shot  bj  Cromwell's  soldiers.  (Grote  and  HuUfnm,) 
The  massive  tables,  paneled  wainscots,  and  ceiling  of  Morton  Hall,  Cheshire  ; 
the  roofs  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  and  Trinitv  College,  Cambridge,  are  fine 
specimens  of  old  oak.  In  Gloucester  Cathedral,  also,  are  thirty-one  stalls  of 
nch  tabernacle  work  on  cither  side,  little  inferior  in  point  of  execution  to  the 
episcopal  throne  at  Exeter,  or  to  the  stalls  at  Ely ;  erected  in  the  rkign  of 
Edward  III.,  and  allowed  to  be  among  the  finest  pieces  of  carving  in  wood 
now  remaining  in  England  of  that  early  date.  (^Britton,)  Of  about  equal  age 
were  the  carved  figures  of  Edward  III.  and  his  Queen  Phillippa,  in  the  oolle- 
^te  church  and  hospital  of  St.  Catherine,  lately  removed  from  the  tower  to 
St.  Catherine's  newlv  built  church  and  hospital,  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The 
screens,  stalls,  seats,  &c.,  in  the  old  church  were  all  of  oak,  beaudfiilly  carved, 
and  very  ancient;  the  old  oaken  pulpit,  also,  which  now  adorns  the  new 
structure,  was  the  donation  of  Sir  Julius  Csesar,  a .  d .  1 62 1 .  The  rich  carvings 
in  oak  which  ornamented  the  King's  room  in  Stirling  Castle  were  executed 
about  300  years  ago,  and  are  many  of  them  still  in  good  preservation  in  the 
collections  of  the  curious.  In  di^ng  away  the  foundation  of  the  old  Savoy 
Palace,  London,  which  was  built  upwards  of  650  years  since,  the  whole  of 
the  piles,  many  of  which  were  of  oak,  were  found  in  a  state  of  perfect 
soundness,  as,  fuso,  was  the  planking  which  covered  the  pile  heads.  {Tredgold,y 
Buffbn  mentions  the  soundness  of  the  piles  of  the  bridge  which  the  Emperor 
Trajan  built  across  the  Danube ;  one  of  which,  when  taken  up,  was  found 
to  be  petrified  to  the  depth  of  Uu*ee  quarters  of  an  inch,  but  the  rest  of  the 
wood  was  little  different  from  its  ordinary  state.  And  of  the  durability  of  oak 
timber,  the  oldest  wooden  bridge  of  which  we  have  any  account,  viz.  that  one 
&mous  fix>m  its  defence  by  Horatius  Codes,  and  which  existed  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Ancus  Martins,  600  years  before  Christ,  might  be  piven  as 
another  example.  The  piles  which  supported  the  buttresses,  and  immense 
uncouth  starhngs  which  confined  the  waterway  and  so  greatly  disfigured 
old  London  Bridge,  were  some  of  them  of  oak ;  and  I  [Professor  Burnet] 
have  a  specimen  of  one,  which  is  fiu*  firom  being  in  a  rotten  state :  and  the 
still  older  piles  on  which  the  bridge  piers  rested  were  also  in  a  very  stix>ng 
and  sound  condition :  nay,  those  stakes  which  it  is  said  the  ancient  Britons 
drove  into  the  bed  of  the  Thames  to  impede  the  progress  of  Jtilius  Csesar, 
near  Oatlands,  in  Surrey,  some  of  which  have  been  removed  for  examination, 
have  withstood  the  destroyer  time  nearly  2000  years."  {Amcen,  Quer.,  fol.  7.) 
In  Cambden's  time,  the  place  where  these  stakes  were  found  was  called 
Cowey  Stakes.  In  the  Vetutta  MonumetUa,  vol.  ii.  pi.  7.,  is  a  sketch  of 
an  old  wooden  church  at  Oreenstead,  near  Ongar,  the  ancient  Aungare,  in 
Essex.  The  inhabitants  have  a  tradition,  that  the  corpse  of  a  dead  king  once 
rested  in  this  church ;  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  built  as  a  temporary  re- 
ceptacle for  the  body  of  St.  Edmund  (who  was  slain  a.  d.  946),  and  subse- 
quently converted  into  a  parish  church.  The  nave,  or  body,  which  renders 
it  so  remarkable,  is  composed  of  the  trunks  of  oaks,  about  1ft.  6  in.  in  dia- 
meter, split  through  the  centre,  and  roughly  hewn  at  each  end,  to  let  them  into 
a  sill  at  the  bottom,  and  a  nlank  at  the  top,  where  they  are  fastened  by  wooden 
pegs.  The  north  wall  is  formed  of  these  half  oaks,  set  side  by  side  as  c!osehr 
as  their  irregular  edges  will  permit.  In  the  south  wall  there  is  an  interval  left 
for  the  entrance ;  and  the  ends,  which  formerly  were  similar,  have  now  to  the 
one  a  brick  chancel,  and  to  the  other  a  wooden  beUry,  attached.  The  original 
building  is  29  ft.  9  in.  long,  by  14  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  6  in.  high  on  the  sides,  wnicfa 
supported  the  primitive  roof.  The  oaks  on  the  northern  side  have  suffered 
more  from  the  weather  than  those  on  the  southern  side ;  but  both  are  still 
so  strong,  and  internally  so  sound,  that,  although  "  corroded  and  worn  by 
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timey"  having  been  beaten  by  the  stonns  for  nearly  a  thousand  winters,  they 
promiBe  to  endure  a  thousand  more,  (/^uf .) 

The  ancient  Britons  appear  to  have  first  used  the  oak  for  ship-building ; 
the  alder  (see  p.  1680.),  tne  cypress,  the  pine,  &c.,  haying  been  previously 
used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Romans.  The  Britons,  mdeed,  appear  to 
have  possessed  a  species  of  navy  almost  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
existence  as  a  nation.  The  ancient  name  of  Britain,  according  to  the 
Welch  bards,  was  Clas  Merddin,  *'  the  sea^efended  green  spot ;"  and  we  read, 
that,  before  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar  (52  B.C.),  a  naval  engage- 
ment took  place  between  the  Romans  and  the  Veneti,  aided  by  the  Britons^ 
or  Cymry,  in  which  the  vessels  of  the  latter  are  sud  to  have  been  so  firmly 
constructed,  that  the  beaks  of  the  Roman  ships  could  with  difficulty  make  any 
impression  on  them.  These  vessels  were  built  of  oaken  planks,  their  sails 
were  made  of  skins,  and  their  anchors  were  attached  to  iron  chains,  or  cables. 
The  Saxons,  who  settled  in  Britain  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  were 
famed  for  their  piracies  at  sea,  and  seem  to  have  kept  up  a  formidable  marine. 
Their  vessels,  we  are  told  by  Aneurin,  a  Welch  iWd,  "  were  single-masted, 
carrying  one  square  sail.  They  had  curved  bottoms,  and  their  prows  and  poops 
were  adorned  with  the  heads  and  taib  of  monsters.'*  (See  Saturday  Magiaxme^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  73.)  King  Alfred,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  872,  had  nume- 
rous vessels,  some  of  which  carried  sixty  oars ;  and  his  enemies  the  Danes 
were  also  celebrated  for  their  ships.  The  En^^ish  vessels,  at  this  period,  are 
known  to  have  been  of  oak ;  and  that  the  Danish  ones  were  built  of  the 
same  timber  is  extremely  probable.  Professor  Burnet,  writing  on  this  sub- 
ject, says,  "  An  ancient  vessel  was  discovered,  some  years  ago,  m  a  branch  of 
the  river  Rothen,  near  the  west  end  of  the  Isle  of  03uiey,  in  Kent,  and  about 
two  miles  from  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  Roman  city  of  Anderida. 
The  timber  of  which  this  vessel  was  constructed  is  oak,  perfectly  sound,  and 
nearly  as  hard  as  iron ;  and  some  persons  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  fleet 
abandoned  by  the  Danes  after  their  defeat  in  the  reign  of  Alfred.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  conjecture :  still,  whether  it  be  so,  or  whether  it  be  a  wreck  of 
some  Danish  pirates,  it  must  have  lain  there  many  centuries.  {LU.  Reg-) 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  records,  in  the  Journal  of  Science  (vol.  i.  p.  244.),  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  ancient  canoe  found  in  Lincolnshire  in  April,  1816,  at 
a  depth  of  8  ft.  under  the  surface,  in  cutting  a  drain  parallel  with  the  river 
Witham,  about  two  miles  east  of  Lincoln,  between  that  city  and  Horsley 
Deep.  It  seems  hollowed  out  of  an  oak  tree :  it  is  30  ft.  8  in.  long,  and  mea*> 
sures  3  ft.  broad  in  the  widest  part.  The  thickness  of  the  bottom  is  between  7  in. 
and  Sin.  Another  similar  canoe  was  discovered  in  cuttins  a  drain  near 
Horsley  Deep ;  but  it  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  wononen  before  it 
was  ascertained  what  it  was.  Its  length  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  former, 
but  it  was  4^  ft.  wide.  Besides  these,  three  other  canoes,  resembling  the  above 
in  construction,  have  been  found  in  the  same  county  :  one  in  a  pasture  near 
the  river  Trent,  not  far  from  Gainsborough ;  and  two  m  cutting  a  (train  through 
the  fens  below  Lincoln.  One  of  these  is  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
Coi\jecture  alone  can  be  indulged  with  regard  to  the  probable  age  oi  these 
three  canoes ;  but  the  fact  of  their  being  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of  old 
trees  must  carry  them  back  to  a  very  early  date,  and  establish  their  extreme 
antiquity.  Long  before  the  time  of  Alfred,  the  Britons  were  familiar  with 
ships  regularly  built :  vessels  such  as  these  are  found  only  amongst  the  rudest 
people,  and  in  the  earliest  stages  of  society ;  and  the  epoch  when  any  of  the 
European  nations  used  such  canoes  must  be  remote  indc^."  (Anuen,  Quer,) 
The  neet  of  King  Edgar,  however,  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  boats ; 
and,  though  that  of  William  the  Conqueror,  amounting  to  900  vessels,  with 
which  he  invaded  England  in  1066,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  ships,  the 
representations  extant  of  them  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  our  men-of- 
war.  William  set  great  value  on  his  navy,  and  was  the  monarch  who  first 
gave  exclusive  privil^es  to  the  Cinque  Ports.  John  was  the  first  who  as- 
serted the  exclusive  right  of  the  English  to  the  dominion  of  the  seas ;  and,  in 
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18 14»  issued  a  mandate  to  his  chief  admiral,  ordering  him  to  arrest,  srize,  and 
make  prizes  of  all  ships  whatever  found  therein.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I^ 
the  first  admiral  was  appointed ;  and,  about  1380,  cannons  were  first  used  on 
board  ships.  The  first  three-masted  vessel  was  built  by  Henry  VII. ;  and 
Henry  Vill.  not  only  built  many  fine  ships,  but  established  the  royal  dock- 
yards  of  Woolwich,  Deptford,  and  Portsmouth ;  and  made  laws  for  the  planting 
and  preservation  of  oaK  timber.  He  was  also  the  last  English  monarch  who 
employed  foreign  hired  ships  of  war.  Elizabeth  and  James  greatly  enoouragad 
the  navy,  and  the  planting  of  oak  timber;  and  Charles  L,  in  1635-37,  built 
a  magnificent  vessel,  called  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  an  oak  used  in  con- 
structing which  produced  four  beams,  each  44  ft.  in  length,  and  4  ft.  9  in.  in 
diameter.  This  ship,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Royal  Sovereign,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Chatham  in  1696,  after  having  been  upwards  of  sixty  years 
in  the  service.  (See  Sai.  Mag.  for  1834.) 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  exact  dsite  for  the  period  when  oak  planta- 
tions were  first  made  for  profit.  According  to  popular  tradition,  William 
Rufus  was  the  first  who  is  recorded  to  have  planted  oak  trees,  when,  in  1079, 
he  formed  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire.  But  Gilpin  appears  to  think  that 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  merely  thinned  out  chsAes  in  the  woods 
already  existing,  tnan  that  he  planted  fivsh  trees.  The  district  of  Ytene,  in- 
deed, appears  to  have  been  a  forest  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon^ ;  and,  from  the 
poorness  of  its  soil,  to  have  been  thinly  populated.  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
and  the  other  monkish  writers,  who  relate  tnat  William  destroyed  about  fifty 
parish  churches,  and  as  many  villages,  extirpating  their  inhabitants  to  make 
this  forest,  were  therefore  probably  guided  more  by  their  hatred  to  the  Nor- 
man monarch,  than  by  a  stnct  adherence  to  truth.  Henry  I.  enlarged  the  New 
Forest,  enacting  severe  laws  for  securing  the  timber  in  that  and  othor  woods ; 
and  he  appointed  proper  officers  to  enforce  these  laws,  and  to  preserve  the 
royal  forests  from  decay.  In  Henry  II.'s  tune,  England  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  cpvered  with  wood,  consisting  principally  of  oak  trees ;  and  Fitzstephen 
tells  us  that  a  lai^e  forest  lay  round  London,  '*  in  the  coverts  whereof,  lurked 
bucks  and  does,  wild  boars  and  bulls."  As  civilisation  advanced,  these  woods 
became  partially  cleared  avray ;  and  those  which  remained  were  called  the 
Royal  Forests,  and  were  retained  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  game  for  the 
diversion  of  the  kings.  Henry  II.  gave  a  right  to  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Flaxley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  to  erect  an  iron  forge, 
together  with  liberty  to  cut  two  oak  trees  weekly,  to  supply  it  with  fiiel.  But 
Henry  III.  revoked  this  latter  grant,  as  being  preiudicial  to  the  forest ;  and  a 
wood,  called  the  Abbot's  Wood,  was  gifted  to  the  abbey  in  lieu  of  it.  (See 
Lauder*s  Gilpin,  vol.  it  p.  67.)  An  inquisition  was  held,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  respecting  Sherwood  Forest,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  right  of 
hunting  in  it  was  then  considered  of  great  unportance ;  and  an  act  was  passed, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1831),  to  define  its  boundaries.  The  Forest  of 
Salcey  was  also  formerly  one  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  fi^uently  men- 
tioned in  the  forest  laws  of  difibrent  English  kings.  The  forest  of  Norwood, 
and  several  others,  were  entirely  of  oak,  and,  of  course,  valuable  as  producing 
naval  timber ;  but  the  two  great  forests  for  this  purpose  were  the  New  Forest 
and  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Among  all  the  laws  that  were  passed  at  dififerent 
times  for  regulating  the  forests,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  none  enjoining  planting ;  the  cares  for  the  preservation  of 
the  forests  being  chieflyconfined  to  directions  as  to  the  proper  age  and  season 
for  felling  the  trees.  Forests,  indeed,  were  so  abundant,  even  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  vIL,  that  we  are  told  by  Polydore  ^^igil  that  they  covered  one  third 
part  of  all  England ;  and  the  efibrts  of  the  people  must  have  been  radier 
directed  towards  clearing  away  trees  than  planting  them.  About  the  time  of 
Henry  VI H.,  when,  as  we  have  already,  seen,  the  use  of  hired  foreien  ships  of 
war  was  discontinued,  and  several  English  vessels  were  built  of  large  size, 
the  first  fears  respecting  a  scarcity  of  oak  timber  appear  to  have  hwn  felt 
Tusser,  who  wrote  about  1562,  complains  that  **men  were  more  studious  to 
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dUt  down  than  to  plant."  The  statute  of  Henry  VIIL,  c.  35.»  appears  to  be 
the  first  on  record  which  enjoins  the  "  replantation  of  forest  trees,  to  cure  the 
spoils  and  devastations  that  have  been  made  in  the  woods  ;*'  and  the  plants 
adons  thus  made  appear  to  have  been  enclosed,  as  Tusser  says  in  his  directions 
for  April, — 

"  F«iie0  oo|ipioe  In, 
Yer  hewon  begin.** 

And  again, — 

**  Sow  AoomoL  ye  ownen  that  tteber  do  !««•  s 
Sow  bay  and  rie  with  them,  tbe'better  to  pfOTe : 
If  cattie  or  coney  may  enter  the  crop. 
Young  oak  ia  In  danger  ofloaiBg  hU  tO|x^ 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  work  was  published  on  Forett  Lmv  ;  in  which  its 
author,  Manwood,  tells  us  that  *'  the  slender  and  negligent  execution  of  the 
forest  law  hath  been  the  decay  and  destruction  (in  almost  all  places  within 
this  realm)  of  great  wood  and  timber ;  the  want  whereof,  as  well  in  this 
present  time  as  in  time  to  come,  shall  appear  in  the  navy  of  this  realm.'* 
(MoHwood  on  Forett  Law,  c.  u.  6.)  In  conseouence  of  this,  or  some  previons 
representations,  fresh  laws  were  enacted  (13  £liz.)  for  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  the  royal  woods.  In  the  reign  of  James  L  (m  1611),  Arthur 
Standish  published  his  celebrated  Ccmmoni  CompUuni,  wherein  if  contained  two 
special  Grievancet ;  the  first  of  which  is,  **  the  generall  destruction  and  waste  of 
woods  in  this  -kingdome,  with  a  remedy  for  the  same ;  also,  how  to  plant  wood 
according  to  the  nature  of  any  soyle,"  &c.  To  this  work  is  appended  a  kind 
of  mandate : — ''By  the  king,  to  all  noblemen,  and  other  our  loving  subjects 
to  whom  it  may  appertain.  Whereas,  Arthur  Standi^,  gentleman,  hath  taken 
much  pains,  and  been  at  great  charges  in  composing  and  publishing  in  a  book 
some  projects  for  the  increasing  of  woods,  the  decay  whereof  in  this  realm  ia 
univeraally  complained  of;  and,  therefore,  we  would  be  glad  that  any  intention 
might  fuither  tne  restoring  thereof;  we  have  therefore  been  pleased  to  give 
allowance  to  his  book,  and  to  the  printing  thereof.  And  if  the  same  shall  be 
willingly  received  of  such  of  the  gentlemen,  and  others  of  ability,  who  have 
grounds  fitting  for  his  projects,  it  shall  much  content  us ;  doubting  not  but 
that  such  as  shall  think  good  to  make  use  of  the  book  will  deal  worthily  with 
him  for  his  pains.  And  we  are  also  pleased,  for  the  better  encouragement  of 
the  said  Standish,  hereby  to  declare,  that  our  pleasure  is,  that  no  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  shall  print  any  of  the  said  books,  but  for  and  to  the  use 
of  the  said  Stuklish,  and  none  others.  Given  under  our  signet  at  Andover, 
the  first  day  of  August  in  the  ninth  y6ar  of  our  reign  of  Engmnd,  France,  and 
Irekmd,  and  of  Scotland  the  five-and-fortieth.    Qod  save  the  king." 

In  the  same  reign  ( 1612),  another  book  was  published,  entitl^  "  An  Olde 
Thrift  newfy  renped;  wherem  is  declared  the  manner  of  planting,  preserving  and 
husbanding  young  trees  of  divers  Kindes  for  Tunber  and  Fueu;  and  of  sowing 
Acomes,  Chesnuts,  Beech-mast,  the  Seedes  of  Elmes,  Ashen-keyes,  Sec."  In 
this  work  are  given  directions  for  planting  acorns,  and  rearing  and  protecting  the 
young  trees ;  and  the  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  royal  woods  are  pomted 
out.  The  necessities  of  Charles  I.  induced  him  to  make  ruinous  grants  of 
the  royal  woods  to  any  person  who  would  supply  him  with  money ;  and,  in 
the  civil  wars  which  followed,  many  of  the  forests  were  nearly  destroyed.  In 
the  reign  of  Charies  II.,  an  order  was  issued  under  the  king's  **  sign  manual  to 
Sir  John  Norton,  woodward  of  the  New  Forest,  to  enclose  300  acres  of  waste, 
as  a  nursery  for  young  oak ;  the  expense  of  which  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
sale  of  the  decayed  wood.  This  order  bears  date  December  13. 1669.  But, 
though  the  enclosure  here  specified  was  trifling  in  itself,  yet  it  had  the  merit* 
of  a  new  project,  and  led  to  farther  improvements.''  (Gilpin*s  For,  Seen,, 
vol.  ii.  p.  29.)^  These  improvements,  however,  are  not  stated ;  and  no  per- 
manent regulation  appears  to  have  been  made  till  the  reign  of  William  ill., 
when  a  statute  was  passed  (Will.  10.)  empowering  certain  commissioners  to 
enclose  2000  acres  in  the  New  Forest  for  the  growth  of  naval  tunber ;  and 
200  more  every  year  for  the  space  of  20  years.     From  this  period,  go- 
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yemment  plantations  of  about  6000  acres  of  young  trees  ha^e  always,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  been  kept  up ;  new  pieces  of  mund  being  enclosed  as  the  part 
alr^idy  planted  became  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  forest. 
An  act  passed  in  1800  remedied  many  previously  existing  abuses ;  and  the 
plantations  are  now  in  a  flourishing  state.  (See  Part  IV.^ 

In  France  and  Oennany,  the  oSk  is  one  of  the  principal  trees  that  have 
been  subjected  to  cultivation ;  and,  in  the  oldest  accounts  on  record  respecting 
artificial  plantations,  the  oak  is  mentioned  as  the  object  of  espedal  attention. 
In  France  it  is  more  attended  to  than  in  Germany,  on  account  of  the  fleet 
which  that  country  has  possessed  for  many  centuries.  The  timber  for  the 
French  navy  has  not  only  tor  many  centuries  been  obtained  from  the  odes  in  the 
national  forests,  but  even  to  the  present  day  there  is  a  law  by  which  every 
private  individual  who  possesses  an  oak  tree  of  certain  dimensions,  considered 
to  be  fit  for  constructing  the  laiger  kinds  of  ships  of  war,  is  obliged,  when  he 
intends  to  cut  it  down,  to  make  the  first  ofier  of  it  to  govemmenL  In 
BaudriUart's  Dictiormaire  det  Eaux  et  Forets  will  be  found  numerous  regu- 
lations respecting  the  common  oak,  all  proving  how  much  its  timber  is  valued 
beyond  that  of  ali  other  trees  in  France.  Aner  having  thus  riven  what  may 
be  called  the  economical  history  of  the  common  Bntish  oul,  we  shall  next 
say  a  few  words  respecting  its  legendary  history  in  the  British  Islands,  and 
its  biography. 

Legendary  Hittory,  The  oak  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of  worship 
among  the  Celts  and  ancient  Britons.  The  Cdts  worshipped  their  Ckxi  Teut 
under  the  form  of  this  tree ;  and  the  Britons  regarded  it  as  a  symbol  of  their 
god  Tarnawa,  the  cod  of  thunder.  Accordins  to  Professor  Burnet,  from  Hu 
(the  Bacchus  of  the  druids)  came  the  word  Yule;  but  others  derive  it  from 
Baal,  Bel,  or  Yiaoul,  who  was  the  Celtic  god  of  fire,  and  was  sometimes 
identified  with  the  Sun,  and  was  also  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an 
oak.  Baal  was  considered  the  same  as  the  Roman  Saturn,  and  his  festival 
(that  of  Yule)  was  kept  at  Christmas,  which  was  the  time  of  the  Satur- 
nalia. The  druids  professed  to  maintain  perpetual  fire;  and  once  every' 
year  all  the  fires  belonging  to  the  people  were  extinguished,  and  relighted 
from  the  sacred  fire  of  the  druids  This  was  the  origin  of  .the  x  ule 
log,  with  which,  even  so  lately  as  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the 
Christmas  fire,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  was  always  kindled ;  a  fresh  log 
being  thrown  on  and  lifted,  but  taken  off"  before  it  was  consumed,  and  re- 
served to  kindle  the  Chnatmas  fire  of  the  following  year.  The  Yule  lo^  was 
always  of  oak ;  and,  as  the  ancient  Britons  believed  that  it  was  essentul  for 
their  hearth  fires  to  be  renewed  every  year  fix>m  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
druids,  so  their  descendants  thought  that  some  misfortune  would  befidl  them 
if  any  accident  happened  to  the  Yule.  log.  ([See  Irvins's  Bracebfidge  HaU,) 
The  worship  of  the  druids  was  generally  performed  unaer  an  oak ;  and  a  heap 
of  stones  was  erected,  on  which  the  sacred  fire  was  kindled,  which  was  called 
a  cairn,  as  Professor  Burnet  says,  from  kern,  an  acorn.  The  roistietoe  was 
held  in  great  reverence ;  and,  as  it  was  not  common  on  the  oak,  solemn  cere- 
monies attended  the  search  for  it.  The  druids  fasted  for  several  "days,  and 
oflered  sacrifices  in  wicker  baskets  or  frames ;  which,  however,  were  not  made 
of' willow,  but  of  oak  twigs,  curiously  interwoven ;  and  were  similar  to  that 
still  carried  by  Jack  in  the  Oreen  on  May-dav,  which,  according  to  Professor 
Burnet,  b  one  of  the  relics  of  druidism.  When  all  was  prepared  for  the 
search  (the  mistietoe  having  been,  no  doubt,  previously  f^und  by  some  of  the 
assistants),  the  druids  went  forth,  clad  in  white  robes,  to  search  for  the  sacred 
plant ;  and,  when  it  was  discovered,  one  of  the  druids  ascended  the  tree,  and 
fathered  it  with  great  ceremony,  separating  it^  from  the  oak  vrith  a  golden 
knife.  The  mistletoe  was  always  cut  at  a  particular  age  of  the  moon,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  with  the  ceremomes  already  detailed  under  the  head 
of  Hscum  (see  p.  1022.);  and  it  was  only  sought  for  when  the  druids  had 
had  visions  directing  them  to  seek  it.  When  a  great  length  of  time  elapsed 
without  this  happening,  or  if  the  misUetoe  chanced  to  fall  to  the  ground,  it 
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was  considered  as  an  omen  that  some  great  misfortune  would  befell  the 
nation.  According  to  Davies's  Celtic  Researches  and  Inquiry  into  the  Mytho^ 
hgy  of  the  Druids,  the  apple  tree  was  considered  as  the  next  sacred  tree  to 
the  oak,  and  orchards  of  it  were  always  planted  near  a  grove  of  druids'  oaks. 
This  was  also  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  mistletoe,  as  it  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  apple  tree,  and  might  be  easUypropagated  by  birds,  or  any  other 
accidental  mode  of  transporting  the  seed.  Tne  well-known  chorus  of  "  Hey 
derry  down,"  according  to  Professor  Burnet,  was  a  druidic  chaunt,  sig- 
nifying, literally,  **  In  a  circle  the  oak  move  around."  Criminals  were  tri^ 
under  an  oak  tree ;  the  judge  being  placed  under  the  tree,  with  the  jury  beside 
him,  and  the  culprit  placed  in  a  circle  made  by  the  chief  druid's  wand.  -  The 
Saxons  also  held  their  national  meetings  under  an  oak ;  and  the  celebrated 
conference  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons,  after  the  invasion  of  the 
former,  was  held  under  the  oaks  of  Dartmoor.  The  wood  of  the  oak  was 
appropriated  to  the  most  memorable  uses :  King  Arthur's  round  table  was 
made  of  it,  as  was  the  cradle  of  Edward  III.,  when  he  wtfs  bom  at  Caernarvon 
Castle ;  this  sacred  wood  being  chosen,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  feelings  ' 
of  the  Welch,  who  stiU  retained  the  prejudices  of  their  ancestors,  the  ancient 
Britons.  It  was  considered  unlucky  to  cut  down  any  celebrated  tree  :  and 
Evelyn  gravely  relates  a  story  of  two  men  who  cut  doMm  the  Vicar's  Oak,  in 
Surrey ;  one  losing  his  eye,  and  the  other  breaking  his  1^,  soon  after. 

Biography  of  the  Oak,  Several  individual  oak  trees  are  connected  with 
historical  facts  or  legends,  or  are  remarkable  for  their  age,  size,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  we  shall  now  give  a  short  account  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
each  county,  arranging  the  counties  in  alphabetical  order. 

Bedfordshire,  The  Abbot's  Oak ,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  which  may  be  called  an 
English  dopl  tree,  is  a  low  pollard-like  tree,  with  nothing  remaricable  in  its  . 
appearance,  though  the  associations  connected  with  it  are  extremely  interest- 
ing. On  the  branches  of  this  tree,  according  to  Stowe  and  other  historians, 
exactly  three  centuries  ago,  the  al>bot  and  prior  of  Wobum,  the  vicar  of 
Puddington,  and  "  other  contumacious  persons,"  were  hanged  by  order  of 
Henry  YlII.  Dodds,  in  his  Church  History  of  Englandy  states  that  Roger 
Hobbs,  the  abbot  of  Wobum  at  that  time,  **  nobly  dis&ining  to  compromile  his 
conscience  for  a  pension,  as  most  of  his  brethren  did,  and  as  many  others  who 
do  not  wear  a  cowl  do  at  the  present  day,  resolutely  denied  the  king's  supre- 
macy, and  refused  to  surrender  his  sarcedotal  rights.  For  this  contumacious 
conduct,  he  was,  in  1537,  together  with  the  vicar  of  Puddineton,  in  this  county 
[Bedfordshire],  and  others  who  opposed  the  requisition,  nanged  on  an  osk 
tree  in  fh>nt  of  the  monastery,  which  is  standing  in  the  present  day  [17421. 
He  was  drawi^  to  the  place  of  execution  on  a  sledge,  as  is  the  custom  with 
state  prisoners."  We  saw  this  tree  in  September,  1836,  and  found  it  in  perfect 
health,  though  with  few  arms  that  would  be  considered  large  enough  for  the 
purpose  to  which  the  tree  was  once  applied.  On  a  board  nailed  to  the  tree 
are  painted  the  following  lines,  written  by  J.  W.  Wiffin,  Esq. :  — 

"  Oh !  *t  WM  a  ruthleM  deed  I  enough  to  pale 
Freedom*!  bright  fires,  that  doom'd  to  ihameftil  death 
Thoie  who  ]iiaintam*d  their  fiiith  with  laten  breath,      j 
And  Kom'd  before  the  deipot'a  Drown  to  quail. 
Yet  *t  wai  a  glorious  hour,  when  from  the  goal 
Of  papal  tyrannT  the  mind  of  man 
IHmd  to  break  looie.  and  triamph'd  in  the  ban 
Of  thunders  roaring  in  the  distant  gale ! 
Yce,  old  memorial  of  the  mitred  monk, 
Thou  liv'st  to  flourish  in  a  brighter  day, 
And  seem'st  to  smile,  that  pure  and  potent  vows 
Are  breathed  where  superstition. reign*d :  thy  trunk 
Its  glad  green  garland  wears,  though  in  decay. 
And  years  hang  heavy  on  thy  timeatain*d  boughs.** 

The  Leaden  Oak,  m  AmpthUl  Park,  so  called  from  a  large  piece  of  lead  having 
been  fixed  on  it  many  years  ago,  is  remarkable  for  having,  been  one  of  the 
oaks  marked  in  a  survey  made  of  the  park  in  the  time  of  (Cromwell,  as  being 
thiNi  too  old  for  naval  timber.    It  is  67  ft.  high ;  its  tmnk  is  30  ft.  6  in.  in 
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circumference;  andtbediameter  of  itsheadiaSdft.  The8pede8i»Q.Mnft- 
lifldra. 

BerkMre,  Chaucer  is  said  to  have  planted  three  trec»y  that  formerlv  grew  in 
Donnington  Park,  near  Newbury.  The  hugest,  or  King's  Oak,  had  an  erect 
trunk,  50  ft.  in  height  before  any  bouffh  or  knot  appeared,  a  very  unuaual  cir- 
cumstance in  the  oak ;  and,  when  tolled,  cut  5  ft.  scpiare  at  the  but  end,  all 
clear  timber.  The  second,  or  Queen's  Oak,  ^ve  a  beam  40  ft.  long,  of  excellent 
timber,  perfectly  strai^t  in  growth  and  gram,  without  spot  or  blemish,  4  ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  stub,  and  nearly  3  ft.  at  the  top ;  "  besides  a  fork  of  alnuMt 
10ft.  clear  timber  above  the  shaft,  which  was  crowned  with  a  shadv  tuft  of 
boughs,  amongst  which  were  some  branches  on  each  side  curved  like  rams* 
horns,  as  if  they  had  been  industriously  bait  by  hand.  This  oak  was  of  a 
kind  so  excellent,  cutting  a  grain  clear  as  any  clap-board,  as  appeared  in  the 
wamscot  that  was  made  thereof,  that  it  is  a  thousand  pities  some  seminary  of 
the  acorns  had  not  been  propagated  to  preserve  the  spedes."  (EveMi  Syiwh 
book  iiL)  Chaucer's  oafc^  according  to  Evelyn,  was  somewhat  inferior  to  its 
companion ;  **  yet  was  it  a  very  goodly  tree."  It  has  been  confidently  as- 
serted, that  the  planter  of  these  oaks,  or,  at  least,  one  of  them,  was  Chaucer ; 
but  Professor  Burnet  thinks  *^  their  size  renders  it  more  probable  that  they 
owned  a  much  earlier  date ;  and  that,  as  then  fine  trees,  they  were  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  pilgrim  bard."  This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  legend  told 
by  the  country  people,  that  Chaucer  wrote  several  of  his  poems  under  the 
oak  that  bears  his  name;  and  the  fact,  that  Chaucer  actually  spent  several  of 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Donnington. 

In  Windsor  Forest,  there  are  several  celebrated  oaks :  one  of  these,  the 
King  Oak,  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  tree  of  William  the  Comjueior, 
who  made  this  a  royal  forest,  and  enacted  laws  for  its  preservation.^  This  oak, 
which  stands  near  the  enclosure  of  Cranboum,  is  96  ft.  in  circumference  at 
3  ft.  from  the  ground.    It  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  and  oldest  oak  in  Wind- 
sor Forest,  being  above  1000  years  old.    It  is  quite  hollow  -.  the  space  within 
is  from  7  fb.  to  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  entrance  is  about  4^  ft.  high,  and  2  ft. 
wide.    '*  We  lunched  in  it,"  says  Professor  Burnet,"  September  8.  1829 : 
it  would  accommodate  at  least  20  persons  with  standing  room ;  and  10  or  12 
might  sit  down  comfortably  to  dinner.    I  think,  at  Wulis's  and  in  Guildhall, 
I  mive  danced  a  quadrille  in  a  smaller  space."  (Amogn,  Ctuer^  foL  x. ;  and  Eido^ 
dendron^  pi.  29.)    Queen  Anne's  Oak,  sa^s  Professor  Burnet,  **  is  a  tree  of 
uncommon  height  and  beauty,  under  which  tradition  says  that  Queen  Anne^ 
who  often  hunted  in  Windsor  Forest,  generally  came  to  mount  her  horse." 
The  tree  is  marked  by  a  brass  plate;  and  there  is  an  engraving  of  it  in  Bur- 
ffess's  EidodendroH,  pi.  25.    **  Pope's  Oak,  in  Binfield  Wood,  Wmdsor  Forest, 
has  the  words  '  Here  Pope  sans'  inscribed  upon  it.     Queen  Charlotte's 
Oak  is  a  very  beautiful  poUard,  of  prodi^ous  sixe,  which  stands  in  Windsor 
Forest,  in  an  elevated  situation,  commandmg  a  fine  view  of  the  countiy  round 
Maidenhead.    It  was  a  favourite  tree  of  Queen  Charlotte's;  and  Oeoige  IV. 
had  a  brass  plate  with  her  name  fixed  on  it."  {Anuen,  Quer^  fol.  x. ;  and  Eid», 
pi.  26.)   Heme's  Oak,  in  Windsor  Park,  has  been  immortalised  by  Shakspeare; 
and  the  remains  of  its  trunk  were  lately  24  ft.  in  circumference.    Heme  was  a 
keeper  in  the  forest  some  timcL  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  hanged  him- 
self^on  this  oak,  from  the  dread  of  being  disgraced  for  some  offisnce  which  he 
had  committed ;  and  his  ghost  was  believed  to  haunt  the  spot.    The  following 
account  of  this  tree  is  given  in  that  very  entertaining  work,  Jeti^»  Gltamngs : 
**  The  next  interesting  tree,  however,  at  Windsor,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  identity,  is  the  celebrated  Heme's  Oak.    There  is,  indeed,  a  story  pr^ 
valent  in  the  neighbourhood  respecting  its  destruction.    It  was  stated  to  mive 
been  felled  by  command  of  his  late  mtgesty,  Geoige  HI.,  about  fifty  yean 
ago  (1784),  under  peculiar  circumstances.    The  whole  story,  the  details  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon,  appeared  so  improbable,  that  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  inaccuracy  of  it,  and  have  now  everv  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  unfounded.   Heme's  Oak  is  probably  stiU  stand- 
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ing;  u  least  there  is  a  tree  which  lome  old  inhsbitanta  of  Windsor  conrider 

as  aucb.and  which  their  fathers  did  before  them  — the  best  proof,  perhaps,  of 

its  identity.     In  following  the  footpath  which  leads  from  the  Windsor  road 

to  Queea  Adelaide's  Lodge,  in  Uie  Little 

Park,  about  half  way  on  the  right,  a  dead 

tree  (of  which  ^,  1588.  is  a  portrait)  may  be 

seen  close  to  tin  avenue  of  elms.     This  is 

what  b  pointed  out  as  Heme's  Oak  ;   I  can 

almost  tancy  it  the  very  pict  jre  of  death.   Not 

» leal,  not  a  particle  of  vitality  appears  about 

it.      The  hunter  must  have  blasted  it.      It 

stretches  out  its  bare  and  sapleas  branehes, 

like  the  Ekcleton  arms  of  some  enormous 

giant,  and  is  almost  f^erful  in  its  decay.  None 

of  the  delightful  associations  connected  with 

h  have  however  vanished,  nor  is  it  difficult  to 

bucy  it  as  the  scene  of  Palatals  distress,  and 

the  pranks  of  the  *  Merry  Wives,'    Among 

many  apprmriate  passives  which  it  brought 

to  my  racoAectioD  was  the  following;  — 

tndHpDfntgtaLtonlkbjUili  Hnrne'i  Oik,' 

Its  spectral  btanches  might  indeed  deter  many  from  coming  near  it,  *  'twist 
twelve  and  one.' 

"  The  footpath  which  leads  across  the  park  is  Koted  to  have  passed  in  former 
times  close  to  Heme's  Oak.  The^h  is  now  at  ■  little  distance  tirom  it,  and 
was  probably  altered  in  order  to  protect  the  tree  from  injury.  I  was  glad  to 
find  '  a  pit  hard  by,'  where  '  Nan  and  her  troop  of  fiuries,  and  the  Welch  devil 
EvailSf'  might  all  nave '  couch'd,'  without  b«ng  perceived  by  the  '  fat  Wmdsor 
■tag'  when  he  spake  like  '  Herae  the  hunter.*  The  pit  above  alluded  to  has 
recently  had  a  few  thorns  planted  in  it,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  near 
the  oak,  with  the  diversion  of  the  footpath,  seems  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
tree,  b  addition  to  the  trDditions  req>ecting  it : — 

'  Th«n  li  M  oU  tilt  (Dci,  Ibit  Hmw  Iba  hnoter, 

D«ta  all  the  winter  Unt,  it  >tlU  mlilnliht. 
Walk  muul  about  in  oik,  with  snal  nggt  bont. 
And  ib«n  ha  bUMi  thi  trie' 

The  last  acorn,  I  believe,  which  was  found  on  Heme's  Oak  was  given  to  the 
late  Sir  David  Dundas  of  Richmond,  and  was  planted  by  him  on  his  estate 
in  Wales,  where  it  now  flourishes,  and  has  a  suitable  inscription  near  it.  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  Sir  David  Dundas  never  entertained 
a  doubt  of  the  tree  I  have  referred  to  being  Heme's  Oak,  and 
he  had  the  best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  it.  In  digging 
holes  near  the  tree  lately,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  pre- 
sent fence  round  it,  several  old  coins  were  found,  as  if  they 
had  been  deposited  there  as  future  memorials  of  the  interest 

tins  tree  had  eitcited."     (Jeue"!  Glean,  in  Xat.  Hixl.,  3d  s.,    „^ 

p.  1 17.)  By  others  another  tree  was  said  to  be  Heme's  Oak,  \S&9 

of  which  &.  1569.  is  a  portrait  taken  bom  nature  some  years  ago.  This  tree, 
which  no  longer  exists,  had  been  in  a  decaying  state  for  more  than  half  a 
century  before  our  drawing  was  made. 

Budm^hamthire.  The  large  oak  at  Wootton  <J^.  1500.)  is,  probably,  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  England.  Its  tmnk  measures  85  ft.  in  drcumfeience  at  I  fl. 
(rom  the  ground ;  and  at  the  height  of  12  fL  it  divides  into  four  large  limbs, 
theprind^  of  which  is  15fl.  in  circumference.  It  is  above  90  fl.  nigh,  and 
covers  an  area  of  150  fL  in  diameter  with  its  branches.  The  great  beauty 
of  this  tree  is  the  breadth  of  its  head,  occasioned  by  the  enormous  size 
of  its  limbs  t  which  gives  it  so  completely  the  character  of  the  oak,  that 
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The  St^)le  HUl  Oak,  in  the  nme 
county,  oa  the  propertj  of  the 

Duke  of  Someraet,  is  of  great  ace,  , 

and  has  a  trunk  37  ft.  6  m.  in  cu-- 
cumterence.  "  At  Weare  OiSbrd,  . 
there  it  a  curious  old  oak,  the  cir- 
curoterence  of  which,  at  1  ft.  from  - 
the  KTOund,  i*  21  ft.  9  ui. ;  and  the 
fa^^  of  wluch  covers  a  apace  the 
diameter  of  which  ii  03  R.  The 
height  is  now  between  30  ft.  and 

40  ft. ;  but,  as  the  top  has  been  broken  offby  storma,  this  affiirda  no  criterioa 
aa  to  its  original  hei^t.  The  trunk  is  hollow  at  the  bottom;  and  the  tree 
appears  aome  centuries  older  than  any  other  near  it."    (  B.) 

SorietMre.  Not  fiir  from  Blandbird,  Oilpio  observes,  there  "  stood  jexj 
lately  a  tree  known  by  the  name  of  Damory'aOak.  About  five  or  aix  centuries 
ago,  it  was  probably  in  a  state  of  maturity."  It  measured  68  ft.  in  circum- 
ference at  the  ground,  and  17  ft.  above  it  was  16  ft.  in  nr^  As  this  im- 
mense trunk  decayed,  it  became  hollow,  forming  a  cavity  15  ft.  wide,  and  17  ft. 
high,  capable  of  holing  20  men.  During  the  civil  wars,  and  till  after  the 
Hestoration,  this  care  was  inhabited  by  an  old  mso,  who  sold  ale  ui  it.  A 
violent  storm,  in  1703,  greatly  ii^ured  this  venerable  (Mik,  and  destroyed  many 
of  its  noblest  limbs;  however,  40  years  after,  it  was  still  so  stately  a  ruin,  that 
some  of  its  branches  were  T5ft.  high,  and  eitended  72  ft.  from  the  bole.  "In 
1755,  when  it  was  fit  for  nothing  but  Gre-wood,  it  was  sold  for  14/."  (See 
Huii^im't  Accmmt  of  DorietMre,  vol.  i.,  with  a  print  of  the  tree.)  In  this 
county  was  White  Hart  Forest,  so  called  from  Henry  ILL  having  here  hunted 
.  a  beautiful  white  hart,  and  spwed  its  life.  The  forest  was  afterwards  called 
Blackmoor ;  and  Losel's  Wood,  mentioned  by  Gilbert  White  in  his  Hiitory  aj 
&Ibome,  which,  he  says,  was  on  the  Blackmoor  estate,  probably  formed  part 
afit  Most  of  the  oaks  in  this  grove  (Losel's  Wood)  wereofpeculiargrowth, 
and,  for  some  purposes,  of  great  value.  Thev  were  taU  and  taper,  lUe  fire ;  but 
standing  close  together,they  had  very8malIheads,onlyalittle  brush,  witboat 
any  lai^  limbs.  Many  of  tbese  trees  were  60  ft.  long,  without  any  bou^  and 
only  I  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  smallest  end.  In  the  centre  of  this  grove  grew 
the  Raven  Oak, "  whicb,  though  shapely  and  tall  on  the  wbole,  bulged  out  into 
a  la^e  excrescence  about  the  middle  of  the  stem.  On  thii  oak  a  pair  of 
ravens  had  fixed  their  residence  for  suck  a  series  of  years,  that  it  was  diadu- 
guished  b<r  the  title  of  the  Raven  Tree.  Many  were  the  attempts  of  the 
neighbounng  youths  to  get  at  this  eyry  :  the  difficulty  only  whetted  their 
indinadons;  and  each  was  ambitious  of  surmounting  the  arduous  task ;  hut, 
when  they  anwed  at  the  swelling,  it  jutted  out  so  m  their  way,  and  was  so 
br  beyond  their  grasp,  that  the  most  daring  lads  were  awed,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  undertaking  to  be  too  hazardous.  So  the  ravens  built  on  nest 
after  neat  in  perfect  security,  till  the  fatal  day  arrived  when  the  tree  waa  to  be 
felted.  It  was  in  the  month  of  February,  when  the  ravens  usually  nt;  and 
the  dam  was  upon  her  nest.  The  saw  was  applied  to  the  but  j  -wedges 
were  inserted  in  the  opening;  the  woods  echoed  to  the  heavv  blows  of  the 
beetle  and  the  mallet,  and  the  tree  nodded  to  its  &11 :  yet  still  the  dam  sate 
on.  At  last,  when  the  tree  gave  way,  the  bird  was  flung  fix>m  her  nest ;  and, 
thourii  her  maternal  aSbction  merited  a  better  hte,  she  was  whipped  by  the 
boughs  which  brought  her  dead  to  the  ground."  (Brown's  edit,  of  WUt^i 
Stibonu,  p.  6.} 

The  Great  Oak  at  Stockbridge  stands  on  part  of  the  estate  of  Robert 
Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Leweston,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  tun]pike.roBd.  This 
oak,  though  It  has  stood  there  several  centuries,  is  in  perfect  health,  with  a 
well-formed  head.  The  trunk  is  82  ft  in  cvcumference,  hoght  58  ft.,  and 
diameter  of  the  head  95  ft.  One  of  the  branches  has  been  broken  about  lOft. 
from  the  bole,  apparently  many  yean  ago ;  and  the  extremity,  about  85  ft.  or 
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90 ft.  from  the  tree,  now  lies  completely  buried  in  the  ground.  .The  tree 
stands  singly  in  a  very  conspicuous  situation,  on  rising  ground,  and  attracts 
the  notice  of  trayellers.  At  Melbury  Park»  there  is  an  old  oak,  called  Billy 
Wilkins,  which  is  50  ft.  high,  spreads  60  ft.,  and  has  a  trunk  8  ft.  high  before 
it  breaks  into  branches,  which  is  30  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  smaUest  part, 
and  37  ft.  at  the  collar.  It  is  a  remarkably  gnarled  knotty  tree,  and  is 'called 
by  Mitchell,  in  his  Dendroiogia^  **  as  ciu'ly,  surly,  knotty  an  old  monster  as  can 
be  conceived  ;*'  though  for  marble-grained  furniture,  he  adds,  it  would  sell  at 
a  guinea  per  foot. 

Estex.  The  Fairlop  Oak  stood  in  an  open  space  of  Hainault  Forest.  ''The 
circumference  of  its  trunk,  near  the  ground,  was  48  ft. ;  at  3  ft.  high,  it  measured 
36  ft.  round ; .  and  the  short  bole  divided  into  1 1  vast  branches,  not  in 
the  horizontal  manner  usual  in  the  oak,  but  rather  with  the  rise  that  is  more 
generally  characteristic  of  the  beech.  These  boughs,  several  of  which  were 
from  10ft.  to  12  ft.  in  gut,  overspread  an  area  300ft.  in  circuit;  and  for 
many  years  a  fair  was  held  beneath  their  shade,  no  booth  of  which  was  fd- 
iowed  to  extend  beyond  it.  This  celebrated  festival  owed  its  origin  to  the 
eccentricity  of  Daniel  Day,  commonly  called  '  Good  Day,'  who,  about  1720, 
was  wont  to  invite  his  friends  to  dine  with  him,  the  first  Friday  in  July,  on  beans 
and  bacon,  under  tUs  venerable  tree.  From  this  circumstance  becoming  known, 
the  public  were  attracted  to  the  spot;  and  about  1725  the  ftdr  above  mentioned 
was  established,  and  was  held  for  many  years  on  the  2d  of  July  in  each  year. 
Mr.  Day  never  failed  to  provide  annually  several  sacks  of  beans,  which  he 
distributed,  with  a  proportionate  quantity  oi  bacon,  from  the  hollowed  trunk 
of  the  oak,  to  the  crowds  assembled.  The  project  of  its  patron  tended 
greatly,  however,  to  imure  his  favourite  tree  \  and  the  or^es  annually  cele- 
brated to  the  honour  of  the  Fairlop  Oak,  yearly  curtailed  it  of  its  fair  pro- 
portions. Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Forsyth's  composition  was  applied  to  the 
decayed  branches  of  this  tree,  to  preserve  it  from  future  ii\jury ;  probably  by 
the  Hainault  Archery  Society,  who  held  their  meetings  near  it.  (Lytoru,) 
At  this  period,  a  board  was  affixed  to  one  of  the  limbs  of  this  tree,  with  this 
inscription :  -—  "  All  good  foresters  are  requested  not  to  hurt  this  old  tree,  a 
plaster  having  been  lately  applied  to  his  wounds."  (See  Geni.  Mag,  for 
1793,  p.  792,  J  Mr.  Day  had  his  coffin  made  of  one  of  the  limbs  of  this  tree, 
which  was  torn  off  in  a  storm;  and,  dying  in  1767,  at  the  ace  of  84, 
he  was  buried  in  it  in  Barking  churchyard.  The  persons  assembled  at  the 
fiur  frequently  mutilated  the  tree;  and  it  was  severely  injured  by  some 
gipsies,  who  made  its  trunk  their  place  of  shelter.  But  the  most  &tal  injury 
it  received  was  in  1805,  from  a  party  of  about  sixty  cricketers,  who  had  spent 
the  day  under  its  shade,  and  who  carelessly  left  a  fire  burning  too  near  its 
trunk.  The  tree  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  about  eight  in  the  evening,  two 
hours  after  the  cricketers  had  left  the  spot ;  and,  though  a  number  of  persons, 
with  buckets  and  pails  of  water,  endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  flames,  the 
tree  continued  bunun^  till  morning.  (Gent,  Mag.^  June,  1805,  p.  574.) 
**  The  hi^  winds  of  February,  1820,"  Professor  Burnet  informs  us,  **  stretched 
this  forest  patriarch  on  the  (ground,  after  having  endured  the  storms  of  per- 
haps 1000  winters.  Its  remains  were  purchas^  by  a  builder;  and  from  a 
portion  thereof  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  in  the  new  church,  St.  Pancras, 
were  constructed :  tney  are  beautifiil  specimens  of  British  oak,  and  will  long 
preserve  the  recollection  of  this  memorable  tree."  {Amom,  Qfi^.,fol.  15.) 

In  Hatfield  Broad-Oak,  or  Takely,  Forest,  near 
the  village  of  Hatfield,  stand  the  remains  of  an 
old  oak,  firom  which  the  village  and  forest  derive 
their  name  of  Hatfield  Broad-Oak.  This  tree 
(^.  1593.),  in  its  present  state,  measures  42  ft.  in 
cuicumierence  at  the  base ;  but,  in  1813,  before  a 
large  portion  of  the  bark  fell  in,  it  was  upwards  of 
60  ft.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  tnose  stag- 
headed  trees,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  com-  1593 
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pofame  sbortiKai  of  tfacxr  crnsk  wad 

bet  it  cacrwot  be  leas  tfaao  lefoi  or  eiete  uLMuiitfc.  ( 
▼oL  E  pu  136.  j 

The  Ueoipctead  Ode  Bear  Safins  WaUen,  ■  a  poOard  of 
has  a  trcck  froa  50  fL  to  63  ft.  in  eauiiafejeace. 

i^»/4jisrr.  The  ^bordkr  Odk  f^€r.  loM^  firtMi  ft 
drsvingr  sent  to  m  br  W.  BovmOy  £«(.)  ■  a  ■"«*>- 
ficcnt  ruin.  It  is  evidentlv  of  yctt  ereat  aee,  aod  sek 
pears  to  hare  been  at  tocne  time  strack  with  GsbtniDe. 
It  is  qahe  hrAlaw ;  and  its  bore  and  <fiBtorted  bvae^riia 
hare  eomileteij  the  av  of  a  "  bbstcd  tree."  Its  cir- 
cumference,  at  3ft.  from  the  fronnd,  is  40  ft.;  mod  at 
5ft^33ft.9ni.     It  n  61  ft.  high. 

GOmcaimfare,  The  most  cdebrated  oak  in  this 
coontj  was  the  Boddinetoa  Ook^    This  tree  grev  m 

piece  of  rich  grsss  knd,  caOed  the  OU  Ordwd  <^^ 


Groandy  belonging  to  Boddingtop  Manor  Farm,  Ijiagmetr  the 

road  between  Cbeitenham  and  Tewfccabnry,  m  the  Vgfe  of  Gloiiccatcr. 

The  sides  of  the  trunk  were  morenpncht  than  thoaeof  bi^ 

and  at  the  surface  of  the  groond  k  meaaoral  64  ft.  ia 

Ironk  beean  to  throw  out  bfjnches  at  aboot  ISfLfroai  the  groond;  and 

thetotal  leneth  of  thetreewaa46ft    In  I783;itstniak 

room,  which  was  wainscoted.     Marshall, 

It  appeared  to  hare  been  fonncri j  iiiiniMied  with  laige  ai 

thekn^^cst  limb  extended  onlx  24  ft.  frooi  the  hole.    The 

^  about  12  ft.  in  (fiameter;  and  the  greatest  he^  of  the 

tion,46ft.    The  stem  is  quite  hoDow,  facing  near  the eroond,  a  pcffectafadl, 

and  forming  a  capacious  weil-siied  room,  which  at  tie  ftoor  mcnsui  ea»  cme 

waj,  more  than  16  fiL  in  diameter.    The  hoDownesB^  howcfcr,  eoDtracts  iq>- 

wardsy  and  forms  itself  into  a  natural  dome,  ao  that  no  h^  is  adndtted  except 

at  the  door,  and  at  an  apertiire»  or  window,  at  die  side.    It  is  atiO  pcrlbc^jr 

alire  and  fhiitful,  having  this  ^ear  (1783)  a  finecropofaeonis  upon  It.     j^is 

observable  in  this  (as  we  believe  it  is  in  moat  old  treesX  that  tfs  leaves  are 

remarkably  small ;  not  larger,  in  general,  than  the  leaves  of  the  hawthonL** 

(PL  and  Bur.  Or^iL  f.dOO.)  This  oak  waa  burnt  down,  cither  bj  accident  or 

designym  1790;  and  m  1807  there  was  oolj  a  small  put  of  its  trunk  remmo- 

ing,  which  bad  escaped  the  fire.     (See  Bmigi^s  Smvey  tf  Gkmeaienkire, 

p.  2420  .  ^^ 

At  Rarifs  Bottom,  near  Ashwid^  says  Pkfoleasur  Boraet,  were  gniwii^  a 

few  years  ago,  three  fine  oaks,  called  the  fijm^  the  Queen,  and  the  Duke  of 

Gloucester.  The  King  Oak  was  28  ft  8  in.  in  circumference  at  the  ooDar;  and 

about  18  ft  as  the  average  girt  to  the  height  of  30  ft.,  where  the  trunk  benn 

to  throw  out  branches.  The  Queen  Oak,  which  girted  34  fL  at  the  base,  had 

B  clear  cylindrical  stem  of  30ft  high,  and  16ft.  in  drcumference  all  the  wny; 

bearing  two  tree4ike  branches,  each  extendii^  40fL  beyond  the  bde»  and 

«rting  at  the  base  8ft.;  containing  in  all  680ft  of  measurable  timber.    Hie 

Duke  of  Gloucester  had  a  clear  trunk,  25  ft  high,  averaging  14ft.  in  gvt. 

Hampshire,    Gilpm  g^es  the  following  account  of  some  celebrated  trees  in 

the  New  Forest.     The  finft  of  these  was  the  tree  near  which  WiUnm  Rufiis 

was  slain,  and  firom  which,  according  to  the  legend,  a  droid  warned  hhn,  some 

years  previouriv,  of  his  &te  :-»'*  Leland  tells  us,  and  Camden  after  him,  that 

the  death  of  Rufiis  happened  at  a  phK:e  called  Througham,  near  which  a 

cbapd  was  erected.**    Tne  chapel  has  perished,  and  the  very  name  of  the 

place  is  not  now  to  be  found  within  the  precincts  of  the  New  Forest.    The 

tree  has  also  decayed ;  but,  about  the  middle  of  the  kst  century,  to  preserve 

the  memory  of  the  spot,  a  triangular  stone  was  erected  on  it  by  Lord  Del»* 

ware,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  lodges ;  on  the  three  sides  of 

which  were  the  following  ipscriptions  : — **  Here  stood  the  oak  tree  on  which 
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an  arroWy  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell  at  a  stag,  glanced  and  struck  King 
William  II.,  sumamed  Rufus,  on  the  breast,  of  which  stroke  he  instantly 
died,  on  the  2d  of  Au^t,  1100."  **  King  William  11.  being  thus  slain, 
was  laid  in  a  cart  belongmg  to  one  Purkess,  and  drawn  from  hence  to  Win- 
chester, and  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city."  **  That  the  spot 
where  an  event  so  memorable  happened  might  not  hereafter  be  unknown, 
this  stone  was  set  up  bv  John  Lord  Delaware,  who  has  seen  the  tree  growing 
in  this  place."  {Critpwi  Fore»i  Scen,^  i.  p.  167.)  This  stone  was  erected  in 
1745 ;  and  it  is  said  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  oak  was  paled  round 
by  that  monarch's  command,  in  order  to  its  preservation.  This  tree  appears  to 
have  blossomed  at  Christmas,  like  the  Cadenham  Oak,  mentioned  below. 

The  Cadenham  Oak,  about  three  miles  from  Lyndhurst,  is  another  of  the 
remarkable  trees  of  the  New  Forest.  This  tree,  which  buds  every  year  at 
Christmas,  is  mentioned  by  Camden.  "  Having  often  heard  of  this  oak,*' 
says  Oilpin,  **  I  took  A  ride  to  see  it  on  the  29th  of  December,  1781.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  me  amons  several  other  oaks,  surrounded  by  a  little  forest 
stream,  winding  round  a  Knoll  on  which  they  stood.  It  is  a  tall  straight 
plant,  of  no  great  age,  and  apparently  vigorous,  except  that  its  top  has  been 
mjured,  from  which  several  branches  bsue  in  the  form  of  pollard  snoots.  It 
was  entirely  bare  of  leaves,  as  far  as  I  could  discern,  when  I  saw  it,  and  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  other  oaks  in  its  nei^bourhood ;  except  that  its 
bark  seemed  rather  smoother,  occasioned,  I  apprehended,  only  by  frequent 
climbing.  Having  had  the  account  of  its  early  budding  confirmed  on  the  spot, 
I  engaged  one  Michael  Lawrence,  who  kept  the  White  Hart,  a  small  dehouse 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  send  me  some  of  the  leaves  to  Vicar's  Hill  as  soon 
as  they  snould  appear.  The  man,  who  had  not  the  least  doubt  about  the 
matter,  kept  his  word,  and  sent  me  several  twigs  on  the  5th  of  January,  1782, 
a  few  hours  after  they  had  been  gathered.  The  leaves  were  fairly  expanded, 
and  about  I  in.  in  length.  From  some  of  the  buds  two  leaves  had  unsheathed 
themselves,  but,  in  general,  only  one."  (For.  Scen,fU  p.  171.)  One  of  the 
young  trees  raised  from  this  oak  at  Bulstrode  was  not  only  in  leaf,  but  had 
Its  flower  buds  perfectly  formed,  on  December  21.  1781 ;  so  that  this  property 
of  coming  early  into  leaf  had  been  communicated  to  its  offspring.  **  The 
early  spring  of  the  Cadenham  Oak,"  Gilpin  continues,  *'  is  of  very  short  du- 
ration. The  buds,  after  unfolding  themselves,  make  no  ftirther  progress,  but 
immediately  shrink  from  the  season,  and  die.  The  tree  continues  torpid,  like 
other  deciduous  trees,  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  and  vegetates 
again  in  the  spring,  at  the  usual  season."  When  "  in  full  leaf  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  it  appeared,  both  in  its  form  and  foliage,  exactly  like  other  oaks.** 
(Ibid,,  p.  174.)  Another  tree,  with  the  same  property  of  early  germinatiop,. 
has  been  found  near  the  spot  where  Rufus's  monument  standi  This  seems 
to  authenticate  Camden's  account  of  the  death  of  that  prince;  for  he  speaks 
of  the  premature  vegetation  of  the  tree  against  wnich  Tyrrell's  arrow 
glanced;  and  this  may  be  one  of  its  descendants.  (See  Camden's  Account  of 
the  New  Forest)    » 

The  Bentley  Oak,  in  Holt  Forest,  according  to  a  letter  from  R.  Marsham^ 
Esq.,  in  the  Bath  Society's  PaperSy  was,  in  1759,  34  ft.  in  circumference  at 
7  ft.  from  the  eround,  and  was  found,  20  years  afterwards  (viz.  in  1778),  to 
have  increased  only  half  an  inch.  Mr.  Marsham  accounts  for  taking  the 
measure  so  far  from  the  ground,  by  mentioning  that  there  was  an  excres- 
cence  about  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high/which  would  have  rendered  the  measure  unfair. 
At  Beaulieu  Abbey,  Gilpin  observes,  there  was,  some  years  ago,  **  a  very 
extraordinary  instance  of  v^tation.  The  main  stem  of  an  oak  arose  in 
contact  with  a  part  of  the  wall,  which  was  entire,  and  extended  one  of  its 
principal  limbs  along  the  summit  of  it.  Thb  limb,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards  from  the  parent  tree,  finding  a  fissure  in  the  wall,  in  which  there  might 
probably  be  some  deposit  of  soil,  shot  a  root  through  it  into  the  earth. 
Thence  shooting  up  again  through  another  part  of  the  wall,  it  formed  a  new  ' 
stem,  as  large  as  the  original  tree;  and  from  this  proceeded  another  horizontal 
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branch  like  the  bnner.    la  t  pt»tMoim,4)nttte9JlhofVAnmrj,nai,boA 
the  wall  and  the  tree  were  Mown  down  tttgetbtr."  ((fi^pn.) 

Bfr.  Soolh,  in  the  AtM  &>cw:^  iVm,  tdia  UB  that  h  the  New  Fonat  then 
wMaa  oak,  which  «a«  CElled  in  1768,  caOed  the  I^igle]i  Oak,  the  tmnk  of 
iriiidi,  after  it  waa  cut  down  and  barked,  meaaored  36  ft.  in  noiHfamce  at  the 
baae,  and  18ft.  in  cmnimferenceat  chebe^ht  of  !Oft.,w)nchwaidickngthof 
the  bole.  The  bead  waa  all  knees  ^td  dooks,  and  the  br^idm  steaded 
•boat  40ft.  from  the  tree  on  ercrinde.  The  dniber  waa  ptffe:tl]raoai)d,and 
the  tree  wai  in  a  growing  atate  when  it  waa  cut  ilown. 

lA  <f  H^jU.     Nunwell   Park  afibmla  eumptea  ot  aeraal  onka  wfakh 
are  MippaaedtohatefloimsbediWbeTe  therarenowinaatateof  de^r,  at  the 
time  me  grant  of  the  park  waimade  by  WiHiani  the  Cowjueror  to  tbeancca- 
tor  of  Sir  WHGani  Oglander,  one  of  the  Nonnaa  ia- 
raden,  and  from  wboae  fiuniljt  the  poaaeaaian  baa  dctct  4 
tiipted.  (Aimm.  Quer.,  ftJ.  18.)  - 

HmfonlMK.     The  Hoceaa  Park  Oak  0^.1596.),' 
0D  the  banks  of  the  Wve,  ia  36 ft.  in  drt  at  3ft.  from 
the  ground.    It  ia  hollow  in  the  trunk;  bat  ita  head, 
though  much  injured  bj  time  and  itornw,  ia  buah;  and  ,  ,_t~ — 

leafy.  '™^ 

Hertfrrdtlure.    The  Great  Oak,  at  Fanabii^er  (j^.  ]fi96.),grawit«  od  the 
eatate  of  Eari  Cowper,  i«,  ai  Strvtt  obaervea,  a  fine  tataama  of  Ae  oak  tree 
in  iti  prime.    Thoi^^  npwarda  of  KM  ;ean  old,  and 
thoo^  it  baa  been  calfed  the  Oreat  Oak  for  mor^ 
than  a  century,  it  yet  wcan  "  even  now  to  hare 
Bcarcely  reached  ita  mcridnn  :  the  wsni^  li^tnoi  of 
iu  feauiery  branches,  dippmg  down  lo  the  TcrygiUDnd, 
the  stni^itneaa  of  its  stem,  and  the  reduuihncy  of  its 
foliage,  gire  it  a  character  the  opposite  of  antiquity,  j 
and  St  it  for  the  sequestered  and  cultivated  [deaiure-  *, 

grounds  in  which  it  stands."  {Sylc.  Brit.,  p.  7.)    The 

huge  oak  near  Theobald's,  commonly  called  Oof  ■ 

OA,  i*  32ft.  in  circumferenM  close  to  the  ground.  ^ 

It  ^ves  its  name  to  an  inn  close  by,  from  the  door  of  which  it  assmncs  a 

most  imponnK  appearance.    In  one  of  the  rooms  there  u  the  figure  of  this 

oak,  and  stuck  aereon  the  following  minted  account:  — "  Thn  tree  was 

planted  *.d.  1066,  by  Sir  Theodore  Oodf>ey,  or  Goffl^,  who  came  over 

with  William  the  Conqueror."  (See  Ammt.  Quer.,  (lA.  16.) 

Kent.    There  are  three  fine  oaka  at  Frednlle,  m  the  pwisb  of  Newii^toD, 
m  this  county.    The  Majesty  Oak  {fig.  1397.),  at  S  ft.  &cnn  gronnd,  exceeds 
88  ft.  in  girt  1  and  it  contains  sboTe  1 400  ft.  of  timber.   Stately 
(fig.  IS98.)  baa  a  clear  stem  70  ft.  high,  and  18  ft.  in  dn  at 

4  ft.  from  the  around.  Beauty  j 
is  not  so  hi^  and  ia  only  ' 
16ft.  in  ^  at  4ft.  from  the 
t  ground.  Rsher's  Oak,  about 
17  milea  from  London,  on  the  J 
Tunbrid^  Road,  fs  said  by  V 
Martyn  to  hare  been  of  enor-  J 
moua  bulk.    Hie  part  of  the 

1597  Ipiinb    rutm.  .— l..!..-  !. 


v  rentaimng  IS  S 
iprogrcBB  that  ' 


in  compass.    When  King  James  made  a  progreas  tl 
a  i^oolmaster  in  the  nei^bourfaood,  and  all  his  scbcdan,  ~    ^'^ 

dressed  in  oaken  garlands,  came  out  rt,  this  tree  in  creat  \IS^ 

numbers,  and  entertained  the  king  with  an  oratioD.  Inat  u  a  tradition  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  that  13  men,  on  bors^Mck,  wve  once  sheltered  within  thi> 
tree.  Sir  Pbilip  Sydney's  Oak,  at  Penshurst  (Jg.  1A90.),  is  thus  mentioiwd 
by  Ben  Jonson  :  — 
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A  repan  exiating  that  ibii  tree  bid  been  cut  down, 

we  wrote  to  Lord  De  L'ltle  on  the  ■utgect,  tad 

are  informed  by  His  Lordship  that  the  tree  is  in 

nearly  the  same  state  as  when  drawn  b;  Stnitt 

(from  whose  pUte  our  Jig.  1£99.  is  a  reduced  ' 

copjy  with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  s  lorse 

biKigh.      The    circuroference>  at  3  ft.  from  the 

srouod,  is  soft     Lord  De  L'Isle  adds  that  he 

has  no  doubt  "that  the  date  of  the  tree  is  anterim- 

to  the  birth  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  although  it  is  '^^ 

certain  that  this  oak  (which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Bear's  Oak,  from  the 

family  bearings)  is  the  one  alluded  to  b]r  Waller." 

MerimethSan.  He  Nannau  Oak,  which  was  bkiwndown  in  1813,  measured 
ST  ft.  6  in.  in  drcumference,  and  bad  for  centuries  been  cdebnted  amongthe 
Welsh  as  the  Hobgoblin's  Hollow  Tree,  "  Dderwn  Ceubren  yr  ElJyU."  This 
cdetffMed  tree  was  also  known  by  the  nanies  of  the  Spirit's  Blaated  Trc«, 
and  the  Haunted  Oak.  The  legend  respecting  it  is,  that  Howd  Sde,  a 
Welsh  chiejbun,  and  Lord  of  Nannau,  was  priratelv  slain  in  a  hunting 
i]uarrd  by  his  coumn  Owen  Glendower,  and  his  friend  Haddoc.  The  body, 
in  which  Cfe  was  not  yet  extinct,  was  hidden  in  the  hollow  tmnk  of  this  tree 
by  the  murderers.  Owen  returned  in  haste  to  hisstron^iold,  Olendewwrdrv. 
Bowel  was  tou^t  for,  but  in  vain;  and,  though  O'oani  and  hollow  sounOB 
were  heard  proceeding  from  the  tree,  no  one  thougnt  of  looking  in  it.  After 
a  lapse  of  years,  Owen  Glendower  died,  and  on  his  deathbed  enjoined  hi* 
companion  Maddoc  to  reTeal  the  truth  :  he  did  so,  and  the  skeleton  of  Howel 
was  discovered  upright  in  the  boltow  of  the  tree,  and  still,  according  to  the 
legend,  grasping  a  rusty  sword  in  its  bony  band.  A  ballad  on  this  subject, 
by  Mr.  Wairington,  is  printed  in  the  notes  to  Scott's 
Marmhn.  This  celebrat^  oak  "  stood  on  the  estate  of  ti 
Sir  Robert  Williams  Vaughan,  of  Nannau  Park,  who,  after  J 
its  bll,  had  a  variety  of  utensils  manufactured  from  its 
wood,  which  was  of  a  beantiful  dark  colour,  approaching  to 
ebony  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  Dolgelly  that  does 
not  contain  an  engraving  of  this  venerable  tree,  filmed  b 
its  wood."  (Sat.  Mag.,  1832,  p.  50.)  Hg.  1600.  is  a  re- 
duced copy  of  the  engraving  of  this  tree  in  the  Saturday 
Magame,  which  is  thee  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a 
drawing  made  of  it  by  Sir  Bichard  Colt  Hoare,  only  a  few 
hours  before  it  fell. 

AUddUKi.     The  Chandos  Oak  IJig.  1601.)  stands  in  the  plessura-gronnds 
at  Hichendon  House,  near  Southgate,  and  is  about  60  ft.  hi^.     The  head 
co*era  a  space  the  diameter  of 
which  measures  about  118  tt.; 
the  girt  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft. 
from  the  ground,  b  18  ft.  3  in. 
It  has  no  l«r^  limbs;  but,  when 
in    full    foliage,  "  its  boughs 
bending   to    the    earth,  with  j 
almost  artifiaal  r^ularity  of 
form,  and  equidistance   from 
each  other,  give  it  the  appear-  ' 
■nee  of  a  gigantic  tent.      It 
forms,  indeed,  **  a  munificent 
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liviiw  canopy,  imperviou*  to  the  day."  {StruU.) 

f/orfba.  The  Merton  Oak  (Jig.  1602.)  stands  on  the  esute  of  Lord  WaU 
•ineham.  It  is  M  ft.  high,  and,  at  me  surface  of  the  ^vund,  the  circumference 
ofUietmnkiseSfLSm.;  at  1  ft.it  u  Mft.  lin.;  the  tmnk  is  left.  6 in.  to 
the  fork  of  the  tranches ;  the  largest  limb  is  IBft.,  and  the  second  16  ft.  in 
circi(nference.    The  Winfartfaing  Oak  is  TO  ft.  in  drcumference)  ths  tnmk 
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Suite  boUow,  and  the  canty  large  enough  to 
old  at  least  30  persona.    Ad  arm  was  blown 

offin  IBIl,  whicb  contmned  2  waggon  loads 

of  wood'  (jfnum.  Quer.,  fol.  14.)     A  drawing 

of  this  tree,  of  which  tie.  1603.  is  a  copy,  was 

sent  to  us  by  Sarauef  Taylor,  Eaq.,  of  Whit- 

tington,  near  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk,  accom-  * 

panied  by  the  following  observations ; — "  Of  ' 

the  age  of  this  remarkable  tree  1  re^^  to  be 

unable  to  ^ve  any  correct  data.     It  is  said  to 

have  been  called  the  '  Old  Oak'  at  the  time 

of  William  tlie  Conqueror,  but  upon  what 

authority  J  could  never  Ifiarn.     Nevertheless, 

the  thin^  is  not  impossible,  if  the  speculations 

of  certain  writers  on  the  a^  of  trees  be  at  all 

his  letters  to  the  Bath  Society  (vol.  X.),  calculates  that  an  oak  tree  47  ft.  in 

drcumference  cannot  be  less  than  1500  years  old ;  and  Ur.  Morsham  calcu- 
lates the  Bentlej  Oak,  from  its  girting  34  ft,,  to  be  the  same  age.    Now,  an 

inscription  on  a  brass  ])late  affixed  to  the  Winfarthin^ 

Oak  ^ves  us  tlic following  as  its  dimensions: — "This    ' 

oak,  m  circumference,  at  the  extremities  of  the  root' 

U  70  ft. ;    in  the  middle,  H)  ft.  1820."     Now,  I  see  c 

reason,  if  the  size  of  the  rind  is  to  be  any  criterion  < 

age,  why  the  Wintartliing  should  not,  at  least,  equal  the 

Mitley  Oak ;  and,  if  so,  it  would  be  upwania  of  700  - 

vearsoldat  the  Conquest ;  an  age  which  might  very  well 

justify  its  then  title  of  the  'OU  Oak.'    It  is  now  a  mei^  °..v.. — ~  -'•^'■•i 

ruin,  bleached  to  a  snowy  white ;  but  it  is  magnificent  in  its  decay ;  and  I  do 
wonder  much  that  Mr,  Strutt  should  have  omitted  it  in  his  otherwise  satia- 

factory  list  of  tree  worthies.     The  only  mark  of  vitality  it  eihibits  is  on  the 

south  side,  where  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  aends  forth  the  lew  branches  shown 
in  the  drawing,  which  even  now  occasionally  produce  acorns.  It  is  said  to 
be  very  much  altered  of  late;  but  I  own  1  did  not  think  so  when  I  saw  it 
about  a  month  ago  [May,  1636);  and  my  acquaintance  with  the  veteran  is  of 
more  than  40  years'  standing ;  an  important  portion  of  my  hfe,  but  a  ntere 
^Mn  of  i^  oiint,"  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  lii,  p.  586.) 

NarlhamptonMre.  This  county  is  celebrated  for  its  forests,  which  are  and 
to  be  sufGdent  in  themselves  to  build  more  than  twice  the  number  of  ships 
which  now  compose  the  British  navy.  There  are,  also,  a  great  number  of  old 
trees  in  this  county ;  probably  because  the  inland  situation  of  it  rendered  the 
conveyance  of  timoer  to  the  coast  too  expensive.  Some  of  the  moat  inte- 
resting of  these  trees  stood  in  Yardlcy  Cli^,  which  was  once  a  part  of  Salcey 
Forest,  though  it  has  lieen  long  disforested,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Hurqueas  of  Northatnpton.  In  Hayley'a  L^e  and  Potlhutioiu  tfnftngi  of 
(Fi/Aant  Cowper,  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  there  is  an  interesting 
poetic  fragment,  entitled  "  Yardley  Oak,"  of  which  the  following  explanation 
IS  pven  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Jahnson,a  kinsman  of  the  poet: — "Among  our  dear 
Cowper's  papers,  I  found  the  following  memorandum  : — '  Yardley  Oak,  in 
girt,  feet  S«,  mches  6}.  The  oak  at  Yardley  Lodge,  feet  SS,  inches  5.'  At 
to  the  Yardley  Oak,  it  stands  in  Yardley  Chase,  where  the  Marqueaa  of  Nordi- 
ampton  has  a  fine  seat  [Castle  Ashby].  It  was  a  favourite  walk  of  our  dear 
Cowper;  and  he  once  carried  ine  to  see  that  oak.  I  believe  it  is  five  miles,  at 
least,  from  Weston  "LoAgs,  It  is  indeed  a  noble  tree,  perfectly  sound,  and 
stands  in  an  open  part  of  the  chase,  with  onlv  one  or  two  others  near  it,  ao  as 
to  be  seen  to  advant^e.  With  respect  to  tne  oak  at  Yardley  Lodge,  that  is 
qpite  in  decay  ;  a  poUard,  and  abnost  hollow.  1  took  an  excrescence  fi^om 
it  in  the  year  1791  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  Cowper  told  me  it  is  aaid  to 
have  been  an  oak  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  lliia  latter  oak  is  in  the 
rood  to  tbe  former,  but  not  above  half  so  far  from  Weston  Lodge,  being 
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only  juBt  beyond  Killick  and  Dingleden'y.    This  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about 
the  oaki :   they  were  old  acquaintaDtex,  and  great  favourites,  of  the  bard. 
How  rdoiced  I  am  to  hear  that  he  has  immortalised 
one  of  Uiem  in  blank  vene !    Where  could  these  161 
lines  be  hid  ?    Till  this  very  day,  I  never  heard  of  their    '■ 
existence,  nor  suspected  of  it.      (See  AfonlAii/  Review    -j 
for  July  1804,  p.  249.)  The  noble  oaks,  Ooe  and  Magoe  ii 
(^t.  1604<.and  I605.),stand  in  the  uuDedeinesne,and    1 
are  also  the  property  of  the  Marquess  of  Nortfaampton,  H 
thrdugh  whose  kindness  they  were  measured  for  ua,  in 
August,  1830,  b^  Mr.  Hunro,  Ills  Lordihip'a  forester.  - 
"  Oog  is  a  straight  handsome  tree,  measuring,  at  1  ft.  1604 

from  the  ground,  33ft.  1  in.,  and  at  6ft.,  26  n.  5  in.,  in  circumference.    The 
h^t  is  78  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bead  83  ft.  1  in.    Ikbgtw  is  4«  ft.  6  in. 
in  circumference  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  30  ft.  7  in.  at  6  ft     It  is  6eA. 
8  in.  hkh,  and  the  head  is  73  ft.  ui  diameter.    The 
form  of  the  head  in  both  trees  is  irregular  and  much 
<til^idated,  particularly  that  of  Msgog.    Some  idea 
maybe  formed  of  the  size  of  the  original  head  by  the  t. 
&ct,  that,  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  Uie  branches  ex-  < 
tended  horizontally  5?  It.  from  the  bole  of  the  tree.  ' 
Great  part  of  this  branch  is  now  broken  off.     The 
trunk  of  Magtw  ismuchthicker.inproporlion  to  the 
general  size  of  the  tree,  than  that  of  Oog,  and  it  is  • 
not  so  straight :  indeed,  Magog  '  wreathes  his  old 
&ntastic  roots  so  high,'  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  trunk.     Both  trees  are  still  in  a  growing  state,  and, 
though  they  have  many  dead  branches,  are  yet  nearly  covered  every  year  with 
heafthy  dei^  green  foliage."    At  the  citremity  of  some  of  the  living  branches, 
Mr.  Munro  found  the  average  length  of  the  current  vear's  wood  to  he  about 
3|in.;  and  from  one  of  the  excrescences  (commonly  called  warts)  on  the 
trunk  of  Magog  he  took  a  one  year's  shoot  12  in.  long.     Both  the  trees  are 
of  the  same  species  (Q.  pedunculiita).     Mr.  Munro  adds  that  he  does  not 
Chink  that  Hr.Strutt  has  done  justice  to  Magog  (Jg.  1604.),  which,  he  says,  is 
quite  as  vigorous  a  tree,  and  nearly  as  large,  as  Oog  (j!g.  1605.).     Cowper's 
Oak,  or  Judith,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  a  legend  that  it  was  planted  by 
Judith,  the  niece  of  William  the  Conqueror,  "  stands  close  by  the  side  of  the 
principal  carriage  drive  round  Yardley  Chase,  and  must  have  been  a  favourite 
with  Cowper  on  account  of  its  grotesque  figure,  rather  than  from  its  size  or 
beauty.  Like  manv  other  old  oak  trees  in  this  neighbourhood,  it  exhibits  a  huge 
misshapen  mass  oi  wood,  swelling  out,  here  and  there,  in  targe  warty  tumours. 
Its  girt,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  30  ft.,  and  at  6  ft.,  S4ft.  1  m.;  height,  31  ft.; 
diameter  of  the  head,  38  ft. ;  length  of  last  summer's  young  wood,  7  in.,  6  in., 
and  10m."     The  trunk  leans  so  much  to  the  south,   Mr.  Munro  informs  us, 
"  as  almost  to  admit  of  a  person  walking  up,  with  very  little  aid  from  the 
hands,  to  the  point  where  the  branches  diverge ;  or,  I  rather  should  say,  to 
the  point  from  which  the  branches  did  diverge,  which  may  be  about   13  ft. 
from  the  ground.    Here  the  remains  of  three  huge  branches  are  seen  extend- 
ing in  opposite  directions,  to  the  length  of  about  10ft.  or  12ft.  from  the 
trunk.     Not  a  vestige  of  lurk  is  upon  them,  they  are  quite  hollow,  and.  In 
some  parts,  half  of  Uiis  cruat  has  wasted  away.    On  the  south  side,  the  trunk 
has  the  appearaoce  of  having  been  cleft  down  the  middle,  from  top  to  bottom ; 
here  is  an  ^KTture,  or  doorway,  9  ft.  high,  2}  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  3  ft. 
wide  at  the  top,  which  admits  the  visitor  into  the  interior,  or  chamber,  an 
apartment  extending  from  north  to  south  6  ft.  6  in.,  and  from  east  to  west  4  ft, 
in  one  place,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  in  another  place.     The  remaining  crust  of  the  tree 
is  but  a  few  inches  thick  in  some  places;  the  wood,  aithoueh  it  lias  been 
dead  probably  for  cmturies,  retains  on  astonishing  degree  of  hardness,  and  is 
thick^  perforated  by  it  ~' 


y  insects.    There  ere  only  ten  live  bouglis  in  the  head,  all 
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which  are  of  small  dimensioDB,  and  apparently  of  very  recent  growth ;  the 

longest,  probably,  would  not  measure  8  in.  in  circumference.    Visitors  having 

been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  out  and  carrying  away  small  blocks  or  slices  of  the 

sounder  part  of  the  wood  as  relics,  or  to  manufacture  into  snuffboxes;  to  prevent 

these  depredations.  Lord  Northampton  caused  the  following  notice  to  be  painted 

on  a  board, and  nailed  to  the  tree: — \Out  of  respect  to  the  memoij  of 

the  poet  Cowper,  the  Marquess  of  Northampton  is  particularly  desirous  ofpre- 

servmg  this  oak:'  since  which, yerv  little  damage  has  been  done."     The 

Salcepr  Forest  Oak  {Jig.  1606.)  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 

describes  as  ^  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sylvan  ruins 

that  can  be  met  with  any  where."    It  is  supposed  to 

be  above  1500  years  old ;  and  its  trunk  is  so  decayed, 

as  to  form  a  complete  arch,  which  is  14ft.  8  in.  high, 

and  29  ft.  in  circumference,  inside.    The  tree  is  33  ft. 

3  in.  high»  and  about  47  ft.  in  circumference  on  the 

outside  near  the  ground.  {Strutt,^   This  fine  ruin  is  still 

standing;  and,  tiiough  it  has  latterly  become  much 

wasted,  it  annually  produces  a  crop  of  leates  and  acorns. 

At  Pilckley,  in  this  county,  there  was  formerly  an  old  oak,  a  large  fork  in 

which  had  been  the  resting  place  of  a  pair  of  ravens  for  several  generations ; 

and  near  Benefield  there  is  a  large  stone  set  up,  with  an  inscription  on  it, 

'<  Ne^r  this  place  stood  Bocawse  Oak."  (GeiU,  Mag.,  Dec.  1791,  p.  179.) 

Nottinghamthire,  The  most  remarkable  oaks  in  this  county  are  those  in 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  park  at  Welbeck ;  an  excellent  account  of  which  wbs 
published  by  Major  Hay  man  Rooke,  in  1790.  The 
Duke's  Wafkingstick  O%.1607.),  the  first  mentioned 
of  these  trees,  was,  in  1790,  111ft.  6  in.  high,  the 
trunk  rising  to  the  height  of  70  ft.  6  in.  bdfore  it 
formed  a  head.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at 
the  ground,  was  21  ft.;  and  at  3ft.  high,  14ft.  This 
tree,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Meams,  the  duke's 
gardener,  **  was  cut  down  soon  after  Major  Rooke 
published  his  description  of  it ;  but  there  is  an  oak 
at  Welbeck,  called  the  Young  Walkingstick,  about 
1 10  years  old,  as  clean  nearly,  and  as  stnught,  as  the 
mast,  of  a  ship ;  and  as  perpendicular  as  if  grown  to  a 
plumb-line,  it  is  about  95  ft.  high ;  or,  the  woodman 
thinks,  if  nicdly  measured,  it  is  quite  100  ft.,  and 
girts,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  5  ft."  The  Two 
Porters  are  on  the  north  side  of  Welbeck  Park. 
They  are  called  the  Porters,  from  a  eate  having  been 
formerly  between  them.  The  heignt  of  the  Large 
Porter,  in  1790, was  98ft.  3 in.;  but  it  is  now  (1837) 
only  75  ft.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  is  38  ft. ;  and  at  3  ft.,  27  ft. : 
the  extent  of  the  branches  is  93  ft.  The  Little  Porter, 
ia  1790,  was  88ft.  high,  but  is  now  only  74  ft. ;  the  circumference,  at  the  ground, 
is  34  ft. ;  and  at  3  ft.  high,  27  ft.  **  At  some  fiur  distant  period,"  continues  Mr. 
Meams,  ^' they  have  been  spreading,  lofty,  and  noble  trees;  and,  as  well  as 
many  others  at  Welbeck,  they  are  still  grand  in  decay."  Another  remarkable 
oak  at  Welbeck,  mentioned  by  Major  Kooke,  was  called  the  Seven  Sisters, 
from  its  having  anciently  had  seven  trunks  issuinff  from  a  stpol.  These  trunks 
were  all  nearly  of  the  same  height;  and  the  tallest,  in  1790,  measured  88  ft. 
7  in.  The  Oamekeeper's  Tree  is  quite  hollow,  and  is  remarkable  for  having, 
notwithstanding,  a  flourishing  and  vigorous  head.  "  In  this  tree,"  says 
Maior  Rooke,  **  the  gamekeeper  secretes  himself  when  he  shoots  die  deer; 
and  there  are  small  apertures  on  the  side  opposite  the  entrance  for  his  gun : 
on  the  inside  is  cut  the  date,  1711."  The  Greendale  Oak  {Jig.  1608.,  from 
Stnitt,  and  Jig.  1609.,  fit>m  Hunier't  Evelyn)  has  long  been  a  rery  cddirated 
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tree,  and  is  probably  but  little  altered  during  the  last  century. 
The  difierence  between  the  two  engravings  of  it  was  so  great, 
that  we  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  tree;  and  we  have  been  informed  by  His  Grace, 
that  Bllajor  Rooke's  portrait  still  affords  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  it.  **  In  1724,  a  roadway  was  cut  through  its  vene- 
rable trunk,  higher  than  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  suificiently  capacious  to  permit  a  carriage  and  four  horses  to  pass  through 
it."  {StnUft  SylvaJ)  The  dimensions  of  this  tree  are  thus  given-by  Migor 
Rooke :  — **  C^cumference  of  the  trunk  above  the  arch,  35  ft.  3  in. ;  height  of 
the  arch,  10  ft.  3in.;  width  of  the  arch  about  the 
middle,  6ft.  3 in.;  height  to  the  top  branch,  54ft." 
Major  Rooke's  drawing,  which  is  the  same  view  of 
the  tree  as  that  in  Hunter's  Evefyn^  which  we  have 
copied'  in  Jig,  1609.,  was  made  at  the  same  time  as 
that  of  the  Gamekeepei^s  Tree,  viz.  in  1779.  Ac- 
cording to  Huntei^s  Mvelynj  about  1646  this  oak  was 
88ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  girting  33ft.  lin.;  the  dia- 
meter of  the  head  8 1  ft.  *'  There  are  three  great  arms 
broken  and  gone,  and  dght  very  large  ones  yet  remain- 
ing, which  are  very  fresh  and  good  timber." 

The  Parliament  Oak  (^.1610.)  grows  in  Clip- 
stone  Park,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  parliament 
having  been  held  under  it,  by  Edward  I.,  m  1290.  The  girt  of  this  tree  is 
28  ft.  6  in.  Clipstone  Park  is  also  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  park  in  England,  having  been  a  park  before  the 
Conouest,  and  having  been  tnen  seized  bv 
William,  and  made  a  royal  demesne.  Both 
John  and  Edward  I.  resided,  and  kept  a 
court,  in  Clipstone  Palace.  In  Birchland, 
in  Sherwood  Eorest,  there  is  an'  old  oak, 
which  measures,  near  the  ground,  34  ft.  4  in. 
in  circumference;  and  at  6ft.,  31ft.  9 in. 
^  The  trunk,  which  is  wonderfully  distorted, 
plainly  appears  to  have  been  much  larger ; 
and  the  parts  from  which  large  pieces  have 
fiillen  off  are  distineuishable.  The  inside 
is  decayed  and  hoUowed  by  age;  and  1 
think,"  adds  Major  Rooke,  **  no  one  can  *^*" 

behold  this  majestic  ruin  without  pronouncing  it  to  be  of  very  remote  an- 
tiquity ;  and  I  might  venture  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  much  less  than  1000 
years  old."  (p.  14.) 

In  Worksop  Park,  according  to  the  record  quoted  in  Hunter's  Evelyn^ 
there  were  some  noble  trees  about  1646.  One  of  these,  when  cut  down, 
measured  from  29  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  circumference  throughout  the  bole,  which 
was  10  ft.  long.  Another  tree  had  a  head  180  ft.  in  diameter,  and  was  com- 
puted to  cover  half  an  acre  of  ground.  Other  trees,  40  ft.  in  the  bole,  gave 
2  ft.  sauare  of  timber  at  the  upper  end.  The  Lord's  Oak  girted  3d  ft.  4  in. 
The  Shire  Oak,  which  is  still  standing,  had  then  a  head  90  ft.  in  diameter,  which 
extended  into  three  counties  (York,  Nottingham,  and  Derby),  and  dripped  over 
777  square  yards. 

Oxfordshire.  Of  the  Magdalen,  or  Great,  Oak  of  Oxford;  Oilpin  gives  the 
following  interesting  notice: — "  Close  by  the  gate  of  the  water  walk  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  erew  an  oak,  which,  perhaps,  stood  there  a  saplii^ 
when  Alfred  the  Great  founded  the  university.  This  period  only  includes  a 
space  of  900  vears,  which  is  no  great  age  for  an  oak.  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  ascertain  the  agQ  of  a  tree.  The  age  of  a  castle  or  abbey  is  the  object  of 
history :  even  a  common  house  is  recorded  by  the  famUy  who  built  it.  All 
Uiese  objects  arrive  at  maturity  in  their  youth,  if  I  may  so  speak.    But  the 
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time  gradually  completing  its  erowth  is  not  worth  recording  in  the  early  part 
of  its  existence.  It  is  then  only  a  common  tree ;  and  afterwards,  when  it  b^ 
comes  remarkable  for  age,  all  memory  of  its  youth  is  lost.  This  tree,  however, 
can  almost  produce  historical  evidence  for  the  age  it  boasts.  About  500 
years  after  the  time  of  Alfred,  William  of  Wajmfleet,  Dr.  Stukdy  tells  us,  ex- 
presslv  ordered  his  college  [Magdalen  College]  to  be  founded  near  the  Great 
Oak  (itin.  Curios.)  ;  and  an  oak  could  not,  1  think,  be  less  than  500  years  of 
age  to  merit  that  title,  together  with  the  honour  of  fixing  the  site  of  a  college. 
When  the  magnificence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  erected  that  handsome  tower 
which  is  so  ornamental  to  the  whole  building,  this  tree  might  probably  be  in 
the  meridian  of  its  glory;  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  had  attained  a  green  old  age. 
But  it  must  have  been  manifestly  in  its  decline  at  that  memor&le  era,  when 
the  tyranny  of  James  gave  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  so  noble  an  opportunity  of 
withstanding  bigotry  and  superstition.  It  was  afterwards  much  injured  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  tne  present  walks  were  laid  out.  Its  roots  were 
disturbed :  and  fi*om  that  period  it  declined  fast,  and  became  reduced  to  a 
mere  trunk.  The  oldest  members  of  the  university  can  hardlv  recollect  it  in 
better  plight ;  but  the  futhful  records  of  history  have  handed  down  its  an- 
cient dimensions.  (  See  Dr,  Plofs  Hittory  of  OxfordMre.)  Through  a  space  of 
16  yards  on  every  side  from  its  trunk,  it  once  flung  its  boughs ;  and  under  its  mag- 
nificent pavilion  could  have  sheltered  with  ease  3000  men.  In  the  summer 
of  1788,  this  magnificent  ruin  fell  to  the  in'oimd.  It  then  appeared  how 
precariously  it  had  stood  for  many  years.  The  grand  taproot  was  decayed* 
and  it  had  a  hold  of  the  earth  only  by  two  or  three  rootlets,  of  which  none  ex- 
ceeded a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter.  From  a  part  of  its  ruins  a  cluur  has 
been  made  for  the  president  of  the  college,  which  will  long  continue  its 
memory."  {For,  Seen.,  i.  p.  140.) 

Shropshire,  The  Shelton  Oak  (fig,  161 1.),  growing  near  Shrewsburv,  mea- 
sured, m  1810,  as  follows  : — Oirt,  close  to  the  ground,  44  ft.  3 in.;  5ft.  from 
the  ground,  25  ft.  1  in. ;  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  27  ft.  4  in. ;  height  to  the  prin- 
cipal bough,  41  ft.  6  in.  (Gent.  Mag,,  Oct.  1810.)  The 
tree  was  very  much  decayed  in  1813,  and  had  a  hollow  at 
the  bottom  sufficient  to  bold  with  ease  half  a  dozen  persons. 
(Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  ;  Shropshire,  179.)  This  oak 
was  celebrated  for  Owen  Glendower  having  mounted  on  it 
to  observe  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  fought  on  June  21. 
1403,  between  Henry  IV.  and  Harry  Percy.  The  battle  had 
commenced  before  Glendower  amved;   and  he  ascended  .g.. 

the  tree  to  see  how  the  day  was  likely  to  go.    Fmdbg  that 
Hotspur  was  beaten,  and  the  force  of  the  king  was  overpowering,  he  retired 
with  his  12,000  men  to  Oswestry.    We  have  received  the  following  account 
of  the  present  state  of  this  remarkable  oak  hotn  John  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq., 
M.  A.,  of  Westfelton,  near  Shrewsbury  :  —  * 

'*  To  the  numerous  descriptions  and  histories  of  this  venerable  and  venerated 
tree  there  remains  little  more  necessary  to  add,  than  that,  of  late  years,  it  has 
'  shown  but  slow  tendency  to  farther  decay ;  and  that  it  is  now  somewhat  pro- 
tected by  bavins  been  taken  within  the  grounds  of  a  very  chastely  ornamented 
house,  built  in  the  ancient  fancy  Gothic,  by  Robert  Burton,  Esq.,  whose  very 
pure  taste,  and  extensive  improvements,  have  made  the  elevated  and  conspi- 
cuous village  of  Shelton  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  a  county  eminent  for 
the  beauty  of  its  villages.  With  regard  to  the  far-fimied  tree  itself,  however, 
there  may  be  some  who  will  think  it  has  lost  much  of  its  grotesque  and  com- 
manding wildness,  now  surrounded  with  shrubberies,  dressed  grass-plots,  and 
graved  walks ;  since  it  towered  with  rude  but  miyestic  grandeur  over  groups 
of  gipsies,  cattle,  or  casutd  figure,  amid  the  furze,  busnes,  and  wild*flowers 
of  a  rough  uncultured  heath.  It  has  lately  received  a  poetical  inscr^ition 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dovaston. 

Siajfordshire,    The  Roval  Oak  of  Boscobel»  in  which  Charles  IL  took  rfr> 
fuge  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  was  prematurely  destro}'ed  by  an  ill  Judged 
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puiioD  for  reliCB ;  "and  b  huge  bulk  ofthnber,  coDEiatin^  of  many  loads,  was 
taken  away  in  handfiils.  Several  taplnUB  were  raised,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  from  its  acorns,  one  of  whicb  grew  near  Sl  James's  Palace, 
where  Marlborough  House  now  stands  ;  and  there  was  another  in  the  Botanic 
Oonien,  Chelsea.  The  former  hat  been  long  since  felled  ;  and  of  the  latter 
even  the  recoUectioD  seems  now  almost  lost."  (Mart.  MUl.) 

The  Swilcar  Lawn  Oak  (Jig.  1618.),  in  Needwood 
Forest,  measures  34  ft.  in  circumference  near  tbe  ground, 
though  it  is  supposed  to  be  1(100  years  old,  and  is  known  < 
by  hutorical  documents  to  have  been  a  large  tree  more 
tfaan  600  years  i  it  is  still  in  a  growing  state.  Strutt 
atates  that,  about  1830,  it  measured,  at  6  ft.  ftom  the 
ground,  SI  ft.  4^  in.  in  circumference ;  and  that  54  years 
before,  when  measured   at  the  same   height   from   the 

Sound,  it  girted  only  19  ft.    This  oak  is  celebrated  in  1612 

UDdy's  poem  of  IfeeduXxid  Foreit,  and  by  Dr.  Darwin. 
In  Bagot's  Park,  near  Blitbefietd,  about  four  miles  bvm  Lichfield,  there 
are  several  very  remarkable  trees.     Bagot's  Park  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Bagot, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  planters  of  oaks  "in  the  kingdom; 
having  planted  two  millioosofacoma  on  his  estates  in  Staffordshire  and  Wales." 
(StnM^     The  Squitch  Oak  {fig.  1613.)  has  a 
clear  trunk  33  ft.  high,  wluch  contuns  660 
cubic  ft.;  one  limb,  44ft.  long;  and  14  other 
limbs   containing  altogether   35S   cubic  feet; 
making  a  total  of  1012  cubic  feet  of  timber. 
Tbe  total  height  is  G I  tl.;  the  circumference,  near  *" 
the  ground,  IS  43  ft  ;  and  at  5  ft.,  is  21  ft.  9  in. 
The  Rake's  Wood  Oak  is  a  very  old  tree,  and 
has  lost  many  of  its  branches,  and  several  feet 
of  Its  height.     It  is  now  about  55  ft.  high,  and 
pretty  nearly  30ft.  in  circumference  at5fl.  from 
the  ground.    The  Long  Coppice  Oak  is  ruher 
smaller  than  tbe  last:  it  is  ifxy  old  and  un-  '^'^ 

aound,  and  has  lost  man;  heavy  branches,  and  many  feet  of  its  height.     Bett's 
Pool  Oak  is  a  bull  oak ;  that  it,  it  is  hollow,  ancf  open  on  one  aide.     The 
hollow  is  9ft.  in  diameter;  but  the  trunk  is  only  about  eft.  high.      The 
Lodge  Yard  Oak  is  an  old  hallow  tree, 
capable  of  holding  a  dozen  people, 
33  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  at  3  ft. 
from  the  ground.     The  Sugar's  Oak 
(Jv- 1614.)  is  also  in  Bagot'a  Parii, 
and  has  a  trunk  27  ft.  3  in.  in  circum' 
ference  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground  :  the  ; 
hdght  is  about  60  ft.    "  The  roota  rise 
above    tbe  ground  in  a  *very  extra, 
ordinal^  maDner,  so  as  to  furnish  a 
natural  seat  for  the  b^gars  chancing 
to    pass  along  the  pathway  near  it; 
and  the  circumference  taken  around 

these  is  68  ft.  The  branches  extend  about  SO  ft.  from  the  trunk  in  every 
direction.  This  tree  contains  S7T  cubic  feet  of  timber ;  which,  inclu<Uag  the 
bark,  would  have  produced,  according  to  the  price  offered  for  it  in  1812t 
ViiL  14i.  Dif."  (Laudcr'i  Gilpm,  i.  p.  254.)  We  have  been  fiivoured  with  the 
dimenaions  of  tne  above  trees  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  George  Turner, 
through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Bagot.  In  Beaudesert  Park  there  is  a  very 
laive  oak,  the  trunk  of  which  is  now  a  mere  shell,  sufficiently  roomy  to  allow 
eignt  people  to  stand  within  it.  The  late  Lady  Uxbridge  often  sat  within  this 
tree;  and  there  is  a  circular  hole  in  the  bark,  through  which  she  used  to 
place  a  telescope,  in  or4er  to  amuse  herself  bv  looking  at  object*  in  the  sur- 
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rauading  country.  New  Newee  gate,  in  the  now  park,  rtaadi  the  Rcan  Oak, 
tlu  branches  of  which  are  almost  all  parttall;  decayed,  utd  diitorted  and  twisted 
into  the  most  botanic  forma.  One  of  tbeae  resembles  a  writhiiig  oerpent, 
and  aDother  Ibmui  do  bad  representatioD  of  a  ItoD  cowering,  and  just  read;  to 
aptinaon  his  pre;.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  26  ft.  Sin.  in  circumference, 
"ne  Ha^  OaIe,  which  is  supposed  bj  the  comitf;  people  to  be  hwinted  bj 
eril  spirits,  has  a  hollow  open  tmnk,  BDd  is  nearlr  30  ft.  in  ovcunrfereoce. 
Aootba,  situated  in  a  nrine,  odled  tlie  Outter  Oak,  i*  also  hollow,  and  baa  a 
trunk  nairif  40ft.  in  cireumierence.  (See  Gard,  Mgg^ToLin.  p. 318.) 

Su^.    The  Huntingfield  Oak.    The  following  account  a(  Queen  E&i»- 
beth's   Oak  (^.  1615.)  is  copied  from  A  Tt^x^rapiwa/  «W  Hkloricml  De- 
icripHm  ofSuffQk,  pi^jlisbed  in  16S9  :  —  "  HuM^tgfM.  Ao  oak  in  the  p«fc. 
which  Queen  Bliaibeth  was  particularl;  pleased  with, 
afterwards  hon  the  appellation  of  tlie  Queen's  Oak. 
It  stood  about  two  bowshots  from  the  old  romantic  ii 
hall;  and,  at  the  hei^t  of  nearl7  7ft.  from  the  ground,  ^ 
measured  more  than  II  yards  in  drcumfenaee;  and  \ 
this  Tenosble  monarch  of  the  forest,  according  to  all 
appearance,  could  not  be  less  than  50Q  or  600  years 
old.     Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  said,  from  this  &roiiiite  16IA 

tree  shot  a  buck  with  her  own  hand.  According  to  the  representation  of  its 
wipearance  in  Dan's  LetUrt,  the  priadpal  ann, '  now  dry  with  bald  Mitiqui^,* 
snot  up  to  a  ^reat  tidght  above  ttue  lea&ge;  and,  bew  fa<^w  and  trunaOed 
St  the  t<^,  with  several  a«cks  resemUing  loofritolei,  t&ough  whidi  the  Uriit 
shone  into  its  cavity,  it  gave  an  ides  of  the  winding  staircase  in  s  k^  OoSuc 
tower,  which,  detached  (rom  the  ruins  of  someTeneisble  |»le,  hung  tottcriiw 
to  its  fall."  Hr.  Turaer,  curator  of  the  Botank  Garden,  Bury  St.  "Ed- 
mund's,  who  sent  us  the  above  extract,  has  also  obtained  for  us  tbe  following 
statement  of  the  present  appearance  of  this  Tenenble  trM  from  Us  friend 
Mr.  D.  Barker,  fforiit,  Hevenin^iam  Hall :  —  "  It  is  decidedly  Q.  pednacu- 
likta ;  and,  according  to  a  historical  account  m  my  puasi'isjim,  it  is  now  be- 
tween  1000  and  1 100  years  old.  At  this  time  (November,  1S36),  some  parts 
of  the  tree  are  in  great  vigour,  having  healthy  arms  lOft  in  circumferoice, 
and  one  even  larger.  Hie  boug^  cover  a  apace  of  7B  yards ;  bnt  the  Inutk 
has  long  since  gone  to  decay,  it  being  now  quite  hollow  in  the  interior. 
The  drcumference  of  the  trunk  is  48  n.  at  S  n.  from  the  ground ;  and  the 
height  75  ft-"  The  great  hall  of  the  manskm,  within  "  two  bow.<hott "  of 
which  this  oak  grew,  according  to  Davy's  Letten,  was  remarkidtle  for  being 
"  built  rotmd  six  straight  massy  oaks,  which  originally  supported  the  roof  aa 
tbe^  grew.  Upon  these  the  forestefa  and  yconien  of  the  guard  used  to  hai^ 
theu-  nets,  crossbows,  hunting4>otes,  great  saddlea,  caUvers,  tnlls,  Ac.  Tlie 
roots  had  been  long  dec»ed,  continues  Davy,  writii^  in  1772,  *■  when  I  vi- 
sited this  romantic  dweDiiw ;  and  the  shafts,  sawn  off  at  the  bottom,  wars 
supported  either  by  irrc^uiar  logs  of  wood,  ot  by  masonry."  (Leitert,  tie., 
i.p.  840.)  Ko  trace  of  this  old  hall  is  now  remaming,  ihe  mins  hsving  bten 
taken  down  about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Surrey.  The  Grindstone  Oak,  near  Famham,  was  once  an  enormous  tree. 
Its  drcumference,  near  theground,  is  still  4fift.;  and  at  3ft.  hi^  38  ft.  It  is,, 
however,  taxi  waning  to  decay.  {Amteu.  Qacr.) 

Suuex.  The  vmerable  oak  at  Nortbiam, 
bmed  for  its  siie.aod  for  havinffeiven  shelter  to 
Queen  Elinbetfa.wbo  once  breuSwted  under  its 
extensive  branches,  Ofiherwaythron^thevilli^  , 
to  London,  was  partially  UowA  down  in  a  storm  ' 
-ip  1816.  {Gent.  Mag.,  Sappl.,  1816,  p.  619.)        I 

WanrndaUre.  The  BuU  Oak,  in  Wedge- 
nodt  Park  (&.  1616.),  is  s  remaritable  spe- 
dmen  of  an  oak  of  tfaia  kfaxL  It  measnres  at 
1  ft.  above  the  ground  40ft.,  and  6ft.  from  the  1616 
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quite  decsTcdj  and,  being  open  on  one  side,  cAttle  a 
nenUlj  found  sheltering  in  it.  The  bead  is  still  in  «  Tigorou 
and  floarishing  Mate.  The  Ooapel  Oak  ^_fig.  1617.)  atanii 
near  Stoneleigh  Abbey ;  and  it  derives  it*  name  from  the 
cuuqm  which  fbnneny  prerailed,  when  the  minister  and 
other  officcn  of  the  pansb  went  round  its  boundaries  in 
Ro^onWeek,of  stopping  Btremariiable  spots  and  trees,  to  1617 

rcate  pusages  of  the  Gospel. 

WtnlMoreiaiid.     Tbe  Earl  of  Thanet's  IMlow  Oak,  in  Whmfield  Park, 
measund,  in  1765,  31  ft.  Qin.  in  circumference.  (BalA  Soc   Paperi,  Tol.  i. 
p.«6.) 
WiltMre.    In  Saveniake  Forest  ibae  are  man; 
large   and   aable  oaks.      The 
C  King  Oak  (Jig.  1619.)  has  a 
y  trunk  which  is  84  ft.  in  dr.  ' 
i  cumference,  and    is    hollow; 
L  this  tree  is  very  picturesque. 
F  The  Creeping  Oak,  in  the  same 
forest  (^.1618.),  isalso  a  very 
^  remarkable  tr*. 

rorktUre.     The  Cowthoipe  1619 

Oak  (J^.  1680.)  is  a  very  remarkable  tree.  The  following  are  the  dimenrions 
of  this  tree,  as  given  in  Hontcr's  Evefyn : — Close  to  the  ground,  it  measmed 
TSfi,  in  circumference  i  and  at  Sft.  iram  the  gromtd,  46  ft.     llie  following 

account  was  sent  to  UB  by  a  correspondent  

in  Yorkshire,  in  October,  1629 :  —"  Cow- 
thorpe  is  a  smal]  rillage  on  the  r^t  bank 
of  the  river  Nidd,  in  the  wapentake  of 
Clare,  in  the  West  Ridine  of  the  county 
of  York,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  on 
the  ririit  of  the  gceat  road  from  London 
to  BcUnbnrgh,  where  it  crosses  the  river 
by  Walshford  Bridge.  This,  stupendous 
oak  stands  in  a  paddock  near  the  village 
church,  and  is  the  propertv  of  the  Hon.  f 
E.Petre  of  Stapleton  Park,  near  Feiry-  ' 
bridge.  On  a  stranger's  first  observing 
the  tree,  he  is  struck  with  the  majestic 
appearance  of  its  ruined  and  rivenJoak- 

ing  dead  Iwnnches,  which  in  all  directions  iq>pear  above  the  luxuriant  foliage  of 
the  lateral  and  lower  arms  of  the  tree.  In  178S,  one  of  the  side  branches  was 
blown  down  in  a  violent  gale  of  wind;  and,  on  bdng  accurately  measured, 
was  found  to  contain  upwardsof  five  tons  of  wood.  The  largest  of  the  living 
branches  at  present  extends  about  48ft.  from  the  trunk;  and  its  ctTCum- 
ference,  at  about  one  yard  from  the  giant  bole,  is  8  ft.  6  in.  Iliree  of  the 
living  branches  are  propped  by  substantial  poles,  resting  upon  stone  pedestals. 
Tlie  diameter  in  the  hollow  part,  at  the  bottom,  is  9  ft.  10  in. ;  the  greatest 
height  of  the  dead  branches  is  about  56  ft.  It  is  evidently  of  very  great  anti- 
quity, as  all  tradition  represents  it  as  a  very  old  tree." 

llie  Wellbred  Oak,  on  Kingston  Hill,  near  Fontefirect,  is  supposed  to  be 
800  years  old.  Its  hdght  is  70  ft.,  and  its  trunk  33  ft.  in  circumference  :  it 
is  Q.  pedunculita.  The  trunk  is  quite  hollow,  and  open  on  one  side;  and 
the  asses  and  other  cattle  grazing  on  the  common  often  shelter  in  it. 

Scotiand,  —  Oumfiieullire.  An  oak  at  Lochwood,  in  Annandale,  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr. Walker,  in  his  Ettat/i,  &c.,  as  measuring,  in  1 773, 6Dft.  in  hdght ; 
with  a  trunk  14  ft.  in  circumference,  at  6  ft.  from  the  eround ;  and  a  fine,  spread- 
iDg,Gireviarhead,about60ft.indiaineter.  ThrotighthekindnessofHi^ Jdin- 
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eUine,  Esq.,  we  areenEtbled  to  fpvethe  dimeniioDsof  thi*  tree,  u  taken  in  Ko- 
vembo',  1B36,  Height,  49  ft. ;  circumrerence  of  the  trunk,  16  ft.  ;  diuneto-  of 
the  head,  6S  ft,  "  Thu  tree  stanib  in  a  wood  of  oaks,  in  which  the  Cwtle  of 
Lochwood  (the  original  residence  of  the  Johnstone  Immiljr)  ii  dtuated.    It  is 

Suite  vigorous;  but  most  of  the  other  trees  are  in  a  slate  ofdeevf.  There  are 
le  remains  of  larger  oaks,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  of  one  of  which  is  6  ft. ; 
but  little  ofics  h(^ remains."  AnoakatBarjarg,  in  Nithsdale,in  1790, mea- 
sured IT  ft.  in  circumference.  In  the  year  1762,  Lord  Btujarg  was  infmnied 
by  some  very  old  people,  that,  about  90  years  previous  to  that  date,  the  tree 
had  been  bored,  with  a  view  to  ascenain  if  it  were  sound,  which  it  was ;  and 
from  the  margin  of  the  hole  bored  some  branches  proceeded,  one  of  which 
was  then  (1762)  a  considerable  bourii.  (Waiier'4  Euayi,  p.  6.)  Ilie  Blind 
Oak  of  Keir.OQ  the  estateofW.  H.  Hunter,  Esq.,  is  mentioned  m  the  title 
deeds  of  the  estate,  about  200  years  ago.  In  1810,  it  measured  17  ft,  2  in,  in 
arciunference,  at  ift.  6in.  from  the  ground. 

luverneu-Mre.  In  a  very  old  oak  wood  on  the  north  of  Loch  Afkeg,  in 
Lochaber,  Dr.  Walker  mentions  a  tree  which  measured  24  fl.  6  in.  in  drcnni- 
lerence  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground.  In  the  same  county.  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder  found  the  remains  of  a  "  magniScent  oak  forest,  not,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  embedded  in  peat  earth,  but  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  solid  ground, 
as  trees  would  do  that  had  been  newly  thrown  down.  Many  years  must  have 
elapsed  since  these  trees  were  laid  prostrate;  fbr  there  ia  now  a  ver^  old  and 
beautiful  birch  wood  growing  on  uie  ground  they  formerly  occupied.  We 
measured  one  of  theae  trunks,  and  found  it  to  be  23  ft.  lon^  without  a  braucb; 
16  ft.  round  the  but  end ;  and  11  ft.  in  circumference  towards  the  smaller  end, 
under  the  fork.  With  the  exception  of  an  inch  or  two  of  the  external  part, 
which  was  weather-wasted,  it  i^peared  perfectly  fresh.  It  lay  within  a  yard 
of  the  root  on  which  it  grew;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  determine,  from  appear- 
ances, how  it  was  severed  from  it.  The  stump  remaining  in  the  ground  was 
worn  away  in  the  centre,  and  hollowed  out ;  so  that  it  now  encirclea  a  large 
birch  tree  of  more  than  1  ft.  in  diameter,  self-sown,  and  growing  vigorous^, 
within  the  ancient  shell  of  the  oak."  {Lmtda't  Gilpui,  i.  p.  £53.) 

SnfirwMre.  The WallaceOak. (^.1621.)  At 
EllNsLe,  the  native  village  of  the  hero  Wallace, 
there  is  still  standing  "  the  large  oek  tree,"  amoqg 
whose  branches  it  is  said  that  he  and  300  of  bis  - 
men  hid  themselves  from  the  English.  Its  cir*  , 
cumference  at  the  base  is  Slft.j  and  at  ISlt, 
13  ft  S  in. :  its  height  is  67  ft. ;  and  the  expanse  of 
its  boughs  is,  a.  U  ft.,  w.  36  ft.,  s.  30  ft,  n.  25  ft. ; 
thus  spreading  over  an  extent  of  19  English,  or 
15  Scotch,  poles,  lliis  oak,  we  are  informed  by 
Alexander  spiers,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  EUerslie, 
is  still  in  the  same  state  as  when  Strutt's  drawing 
was  made,  of  which  ours  is  a  reduced  copy.  Ac- 
cording to  another  legend,  Wallace  hid  himself 

among  the  boughs  of  this  oak  when  his  enemies  were  saddi^  his  house  at 
EUershe.  (See  Miu  Porler'i  ScoUitli  aae^,  &c.] 

Soxbur^thire.  Near  Jedburgh,  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquess  of  Lothian, 
■tands  a  remarkable  oak,  called  the  Kingof  the  Woods.  "  It  is  now  (January 
19.  1S37)  16  ft.  6in.  in  circumference,  at  I  ft.  from  the  ground ;  its  whole  bdght 
is  73  ft. ;  the  height  of  the  trunk,  before  it  forms  brauches,  is  43  ft;  and  it  is  at 
straight  as,  and  something  of  the  form  of,  a  wax  candle.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  piece  of  oak  timber  in  Scotland ;  and  its  beauty  has  |Ht>bBbly  saved  it 
from  the  axe,  for  it,  and  its  neighbour,  Uie  Capon  Tree,  seem  to  be  a  century 
older  than  any  of  the  other  old  trees  in  the  county.  The  Capon  Tree  is  also 
an  oak;  but  it  possesses  quite  a  different  character  from  that  of  the  King  of  the 
Woods )  the  trunk,  end  every  branch  of  it,  bong  excessively  crooked.  At  one 
time,  it  must  have  covered  an  immense  space  of  ground  j  but,  from  beii^  long 
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Detected  and  ill  pruned,  the  size  has  been  for  many  yean  dimlnuhhig,  though 
the  marquess  is  now  having  every  possible  care  taken  to  keep  the  tree  olive. 
The  drcumference  of  this  tree,  at  8  it.  from  the  ground  (far  it  u  all  root  under 
that  height),  is  84  ft.  6 in.;  and  the  whole  height  is  56  ft.:  the  space  the 
branches  overbane  is  above  98  ft.  in  diameter.  This  last  tree  is  said  to  have 
been  the  place  where  the  border  clans  met  in  olden  times ;  and  hence  the 
name  of  Capon,  from  the  Scotch  word  liep,  to  meet.  It  stands  in  a  haueb 
(meadow)  close  by  the  side  of  Jedwater;  and  the  King  of  the  Woods  on  me 
top  of  a  bank,  about  300  or  400  yards  south  of  it,  and  both  near  the  old  Castle 
oiFernibergt,  and  about  a  mile  end  a  half  above  the  burgh  of  Jedburgh." 
We  are  indebted  for  the  above  account  to  Hr.  Grainger  of  Harestanes,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  Marmiesa  of  Lothian,  to  whom  he  is  agent. 

StirHugiAire,  Wallace  s  Oak,  in  Tor  Wood,  the  dimenuons  of  which  are  ' 
^ven  by  Dr.  Walker,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  tree  under  the  branche* 
of  which  Wallace  and  300  of  his  men  concealed  themselves,  instead  of  the 
oak  at  SUerslte ;  while  others  asaert  that  Wallace  concealed  himself,  after  a 
lost  battle,  among  its  boughs.  Even  in  ITTI,  when  Dr.  Walker  saw  it,  this 
tree  was  in  a  state  of  grfcat  decay.  It  had  separated  in  the  middle,  and  one 
half  had  mouldered  entirely  away.  "  The  other  half,"  continues  Dr.  Walker, 
"remains,  and  is  in  one  place  about  20ft.  high."  The  whole  of  this  remnant. 
Dr.  Walker  adds,  was  red  wood,  from  the  heart  to  the  very  bark,  and  was 
"  so  hard,  even  in  its  putrid  state,  as  to  admit  of  a  polish.  In  this  ancient 
Tor  Wood  it  stands,  in  a  manner,  alone."  Compared  to  it,  even  the  oldest 
tree  near  it  "  is  but  of  very  modern  date.  The  memory  of  its  having  saved 
Wallace  has,  probably,  been  the  means  of  its  preservation,  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  wood,  at  different  times,  has  been  destroyed,"  Dr.  Walker  condudea  by 
stating  his  opinion,  from  the  remains  that  existed  in  177),  that  the  Wallace . 
Oak  had  once  betni  about  22  St.  in  circumference  at  4fl.  from  the  ground. 
"  Its  trunk  has  never  been  tall ;  for  at  about  10  (L  from  the  ground  it  has 
divided  into  several  large  arms.  The  tree  stands  in  coarse  land,  in  a  deep 
wet  clay  soil."  (^Ettayi,  &c,,  p.  9.1 

Ireland.  There  are  no  very  old  trees  in  diis  country,  though  there  are 
some  very  latge  ones  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth,  as  will  be  seen  by  our 
StaHiHci,  On  the  subject  of  the  old  or  celebrated  trees  of  Ireland,  we  have 
received  the  following  communication:  —  "  Generally  speaking,  no  timber  is 
audfered  to  attain  any  tolerable  age  now  in  Ireland ;  which  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, as,  judging  from  the  remains  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  bc^, 
which  now  occupy  the  phice  of  the  ancient  forests,  the  oak  and  Scotch  pine 
formerly  grew  to  an  enormous  size  here.  I  have  been  assured,  by  a  person  of 
credit,  tmit  he  has  repeatedly  found  them  8  ft.  in  diamel«r,  and  hopes  soon 
to  ohtwn  a  specimen  of  that  size." 

CeUbraUd  Oait  in   ^ance.      The   Chapel   Oak 
of  Allonville  (J!g.  1628.)  measures,  just  above  the 
roots,  35  ft.  in  circumference ;  and  at  5  fl.  or  6  ft:-,  ^ 
26  ft.    A  little  higher  up,  it  extends  to  a  greater  ^ 
size;  and  at  8ft.  it  throws  out  enormous  branches,  j 
which  cover  a  great  extent  of  ground  with  their  shade.  * 
The  trunkislow,andauitehollow;  but  the  branches   ' 
produce  abundance  of  leaves  and  acorns.     The  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  has  been,  many  years  since,  trans- 
formed into  a  chapel,  carefully  paved  and  wunscoted,  and  closed  with 
an  iron  gate.    Above  is  a  small  chamber,  containing  a  bedj  and  leading  to  it 
there  is  a  staircase  which   turns  round  the  body  of  the  tree.     At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  divine  service  is  performed  in  this  chapel.     The  summit 
<k  the  tree  has  been*  broken  off  many  years;  and  over  the  cavity  is  a  pointed 
roof,  covered  with  slates,  in  the  form  of  a  steeple,  which  is  surmounted  by  an 
iron  cross.     The  cracks  which  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  tree  are  alao 
covered  with  slates.     Over  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  there  is  ao  inscription, 
■tating  that  it  was  formed  by  the  Abb£  du  Detroit,  curate  of  Allonville^  ax  the 
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year  1696;  and  over  the  door  of  the  upper  room  is  a  label,  dedicating  it  to 
^  Our  Lady  of  Peace."  Allonyille  is  about  a  mile  from  Yretot,  on  the  road 
between  Bouen  and  Havre. 

The  following  information  we  hare  received  from  oor  friend,  the  Abb^ 
Oosier  of  Rouen«  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Archives  otmueUeM  de  la  Nor^ 
mandief  printed  at  Caen  In  1824,  there  is  an  article  on  the  oaks  of  Foumet, 
in  which,  after  mentioning  that  several  of  these  oaks  were  of  enormous  sise,  the 
following  particulars  are  ^ven  of  some  of  them  :  —  The  Ooulande  Oak  near 
Dourfront  is  about  30  ft.  in  circumference.  The  two  oaks  of  Mayior,  in  the 
canton  of  Calvados,  are  of  very  great  size.  The  lai|pest  is  above  48  ft.  in  dr^ 
cumference  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  above  30  ft.  in  circumference  at 
the  height  of  6  ft.  All  these  oaks  have  lost  their  kading  shoots,  and  have 
thdr  trunks  hollow.  The  oak  called  La  Cave  is  a  very  remarkable  tree.  It 
stands  in  the  Forest  of  Brothone.  The  trunk  is  86  ft.  m  circumference  in  its 
smallest  part ;  it  is  hollow ;  and  at  a  few  feet  from  the  base  it  divides  into  five 
large  branches  or  rather  trees,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  The 
trunk  from  which  they  spring  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  goblet ;  it  is 
hollow,  cup-shaped,  covered  with  bark  inside,  and  nearly  always  filled  with 
water,  which  is  seldom  less  than  5  ft.  deep.  **  I  visited  this  tree,"  says  M . 
Deshayes  (who  wrote  the  account  which  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Abb^ 
Gosier),  *'  on  July  30th,  1885,  and,  though  it  was  a  season  of  extraordmary 
drought,  I  found  the  water  in  the  tree  was  8  ft.  6  jn.  deep.  I  visited  it  some 
mon&s  afterwards,  and  found  the  bann  frill."  At  Ifonnevaux  is  an  oak,  in 
the  hollow  trunk  of  which  there  is  a  circular  table,  round  which  80  persons 
have  sate  to  dinner.  (LeUerfnm  FAhbS  Gaier,) 

A  \me  oak  in  the  Forest  of  Cerisy,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Qu^esse, 
at  a  little  distance  to  the  right  of  the  great  road  to  St.  Lo,  is  supposed,  by 
comparing  various  data,  to  be  800  or  900  years  old.  In  1884,  it  measured 
36  ft.  in  circumference  just  above  the  soil,  and  was  about  55  ft.  high.  The 
trunk  is  now  hollow,  and  wHi  hold  14  or  15  persons.  (Atkenctum,  Aug.  80. 
1836.) 

An  immense  oak  was,  in, May,  1836,  felled  on  the  road  from  Vitre  to 
Fouffdres.  It  was  88  ft.  in  circumference,  had  a  stnq^t  trunk  30  ft.  long,  and 
weighed  84  tons.  Ten  pair  of  oxen  and  twenty  horses  were  required  to  carry 
it  away.  (CraSgnanL) 

Large  Oakt  m  Oermany.  Hie  ancient  Germans,  history  informs  us,  had 
oak  castles.  In  the  hollow  of  one,  we  read  that  a  hermit  built  his  cell  and 
chapel;  and  of  some  oaks  of  almost 'incredible  bulk,  which  Evelyn  says  in 
his  time  were  *'  lately  standing  in  Westphalia,*'  one  was  ISO  ft.  h^,  and  re- 
ported to  be  30  ft.  in  diameter;  another  yielded  100  loads  of  timber ;  and  a 
third  "  served  both  for  a  castle  and  a  fort."  (Anuen,  Quer,)  The  following 
extract  is  from  Gooee's  Four  Bookes  ofHusbandrie  (1586) : — "  We  have  at 
this  day  an  oke  in  Westphalia,  not  fer  from  the  Castle  of  Alsenan,  which  is 
from  the  foote  to  the  neerest  bowe,  one  hundred  and  thirtie  foote,  and  three 
elles  in  thickness ;  and  another,  in  another  place,  that,  being  cutte  out,  made 
a  hundred  wune  load.  Not  fiirre  from  this  place  there  grew  an  other  oke  of 
tenne  yardes  in  thicknesse,  but  not  very  hie.    (p.  101.  &.) 

Having  now  given  what  may  be  considered  a  county  Inography  of  cele* 
brated  British  (mJcs,  and  enumerated  a  few  remarkable  foreign  ones,  we  shall 
next  collect  together,  without  reference  to  locality,  the  names  of  a  few  re- 
markable for  some  peculiarity  in  their  trunks. or  branches ;  in  their  origin ;  the 
trees  with  which  they  grow;  for  the  quantity  of  timber  diey  have  produced, 
or  their  rate  of  growth ;  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  may  be  called 
the  comparative  biography  of  celebrated  oaks. 

Oaks  remarkable  fir  their  Age,  **  If  we  consider,**  says  Marshall  (Plant,  and 
Eur,  Om,)  **  the  quick  growth  of  the  chestnut,  compared  with  that  of  the  oak, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  inferior  bulk  of  the  trunk  of  the  Tortworth  Chestnut 
to  that  of  the  trunk  of  the  Cowthorpe,  the  Bentley,  or  the  Doddington  Oak, 
may  we  not  venture  to  infer  that  the  existence  of  these  truly  venerable  trees 
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comraenced  Bome  cmturies  prior  to  the  enof  Christmnity?"  W«  can  readily 
(ubscribe  to  this  doctrine,"  bh; a  a  writer  in  the  Magaane  of  NalanU  Hitlory, 
vol.  iii.  p.  379.,  "and  feel,  indeed,  quite  at  a  1d»i  to  net  timitii,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  to  the  natural  duration  of  thia  monarch  of  the  forest."  Those 
oaks  in  England  which  are  reputed  to  be  the  oldest  are,  the  Parliament  Oak 
(p.  1767.);  Cowper'sOak(p.  1765.);  the  WinfarthingOatf^.lbaS.),  which 


ia  said  to  ha*e  been  on  old  oak  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  (n.  1764.) ;  the 
Nannau  Oak,  which  was  a  hollow  oak  tn  the  reipi  of  Heniy  IV.  (ace  p.  1763.) ; 
the  Salcey  Forest  Oak  (see  p.  i76G.) ;  and  the  Bull  Oak  in  Wcdgenock 
Park,  which  was  made  a  park  about  the  time  of  Henry  I.  (see  p.  1770.1  To 
these  might  be  added  several  others,  perhaps  of  equal  age,  such  as  the  Flitton 
Oak  (see  p.  1757.),  but  which  have  not  attracted  public  attention,  in  that 
particidar,  to  much  as  those  above  enumerated. 

The  largcti  Qaii  on  Record.  The  Rev.  Abraham  De  la  Pryme  records,  in 
the  PAUotophical  7>aruiKH(mt  for  1701,  that  his  friend  Mr.  Edw.  Canby  found 
within  his  noors,  beneath  the  level  of  Hatfield  Chaae,  in  Yorkahire,  the  solid 
truck  of  an  oak  tree,  lfiOft.long,36  ft,  in  circumference  at  the  but  end,  30  ft.  in 
drcumference  at  the  middle,  and  IS  ft.  at  the  small  end,  where  the  trunk  was 
broken  off;  so  that,  by  moderate  computation,  he  says,  thia  tree  may  have 
been  840  ft.  in  height.  Dr.  Plot  mentions  an  oak  at  Norbury,  which  was  of 
the  circumference  of  45  ft.;  an  oak  at  Rycote,  under  the  shade  of  which  4374 
men  had  sufficient  room  to  stand.  The  Boddington  Oak,  in  the  Vale  of  Glou- 
cester (seep.  1760.),  was  54ft.  ia  drcumference  at  the  base;  and  Damory'H 
Oak,  in  Dorsetshire  (see  p.  1758.),  was  66  ft.  in  circumference  within  tbe 
hollow. 

7Sf  largetl  Oakt  iliil  exiitiiig.  These  appear  to  be,  the  Salcey  Oak,  in 
Northamptonshire,  with  a  trunk  46  ft.  in  circumference ;  the  Grindstone  Oak, 
in  Surrey,  4S  ft. ;  the  Hempstead  Oak,  in  Essex,  53  ft. ;  the  Meriim  Onk,  in 
Norfolk,  63  ft.  [  and  the  Cowthorpe  Oak,  in  Yorkahire  (j%.  1634.),  78  ft. 

Oatt  renuiriablejbr  lAcir  horixontal  Kniannon.  The  Three-^irc  Oak,  near 
Worksop,  was  so  situated  that  it  covered  part  of  the  three  counties  of  York, 
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Nottingham,  and  Derby,  snil  dripped  over  777  square  yards.  An  oak 
between  Newnham  Courtney  and  Clifton  shaded  a  drcumrermce  of  A60 
vards  of  ground,  under  which  24S0  men  might  have  cominodiouat^  taken 
shelter.  The  immense  Spread  Oak  in  Worksop  Park,  near  the  white  gate, 
gave  an  extent,  between  the  ends  of  its  opposite  branches,  of  I  BO  ft.  It  drip- 
ped over  an  area  of  nearly  3000  square  yarda,  which  is  above  half  an  acre;  and 
would  have  afforded  shelter  to  a  regiment  of  nearly  1000  horse.  The  Oakley 
Oak,  now  growing  on  an  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  has  ahead  110ft.  in 
diameter.  The  oak  called  Robur  Britannicum,  in  the  park  at  Rycate,  is  aaid 
to  have  been  extendve  enough  to  cover  5000  men;  and  at  EUeralie,  in  Ren- 
frewshire, the  native  village  of  the  hero  Wallace,  there  is  still  standing  "the 
larce  oak  tree"  (see  p.  1778.),  among  the  branches  of  which  it  is  nid  that  be 
and  300  of  his  men  bid  themselves  from  the  Gngliib. 

Siie  of  Oakt,  at  compartd  unth  that  of  other  ObjecU.  "  The  circle  occu[Med 
by  the  Cowthoq>e  Oak,"  says  Professor  Burnet,"where  the  bottom  of  iti  tnmk 
meets  die  earth,  exce^  the  ground  plot  of  that  majestic  column  of  which 
an  oak  is  confessed  to  have  been  the  prototype,  via.  Smeaton'i  Eddystone 
Lighthouse.  Sections  of  the  trunk  of  the  one  would,  at  several  heights,  neariy 
agree  with  sections  of  the  curved  and  cylindrical  porttons  of  Sie  abaft  of 
the  other.  The  natural  caverns  in  Damonr's  and  other  oaks  were  larger 
than  the  chambers  alluded  to,  as  horizontal  slices  of  the  trunk  would  be  con- 
uderably  too  large  to  floor  any  of  them.  The  hollow  space  in  Damory's  Oak 
was,  indeed,  3  ft.  wider  than  the  parish  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  Iileof 
Wight.  Arthur's  round  table  would  form  an  entire  roof,  or  projecting  canital, 
for  the  lighthouse :  indeed,  upon  this  table  mifht  be  built  a  round  churcn,  as 
large  as  that  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  before  alluded  to,  and 

re  to  spare;  so  that,  if  the  extent  of  the  sap  wood  be  added,  or  the  ground 
of  the  Cowthorpe  Oak  be  substituted  for  Arthur's  table,  there  would  be 
plenty  of  room,  not  only  to  build  such  a  parish  church,  but  to  allow  space  for 
a  small  cemetery  beside  it.    Indeed,"  continues  Burnet,  "with  refereoce  to 
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this  last-named  oak,  and  also  to  the  Oennan  tree  castles,  and  hermit's  cell  and 
chapel,  1  would  merely  observe  that  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  the  hamlet  of 
Kingsland,  between  London  and  Hackney,  which,  beside  the  ordinary  furni- 
ture of  a  place  of  religious  worship,  viz.  desks  for  the  minister  and  clerk, 
altar,  staircase,  stove,  &c.,  has  pews  and  seats  for  120  persons  (upwards  of 
100  have  been  in  it  at  the  same  time;  and,  a  few  weeks  ago»  the  author 
(writing  in  1629)  made  one  of  a  congregation  therein  assembled  of  nearly 
80 :  76  or  77  were  counted ;  when  the  pews  were  by  no  means  crowded,  and 
plenty  of  room  left  vacant) :  still  this  chapel  is  nearly  9  ft.  less  in  width,  and 
only  17  in.  more  in  length,  than  the  ground  plot  of  the  Cowthorp  Oak.  In 
fact,  the  tree  occupies  upwards  of  30  square  feet  more  ground  than  does  the 
chapel.  The  Duke's  Walkmgstick,  in  Welbeck  Park,  was  higher  than  the  roof 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  long  oaken  table  in  Dudley  Castle  (a  single 
plank  cut  out  of  the  trunk  of  an  of^  gro¥nng  in  the  neighbourhood)  measured 
considerably  longer  than  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  lake  in  the  Regent's  Park ; 
and  the  famous  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  the  span  of  which  is  among  the 
greatest  ever  built  without  pillars,  is  little  more  than  one  third  the  widUi  of 
the  Worksop  Spread  Oak ;  the  branches  of  which  would  reach  over  West- 
minster Hall,  placed  on  either  side  of  its  trunk,  and  have  nearly  32  ft.  to  spare ; 
and  its  extent  is  nearly  30  ft.  more  than  the  length,  and  almost  four  times  the 
width,  of  Guildhall,  in  the  city  of  London.  The  rafters  of  Westminster  Hall 
roof,  though  without  pillars,  have  massive  walls  on  each  side  to  support  them ; 
but  the  tree  boughs,  of  16  ft.  more  extent,  are  sustained  at  one  end  only. 
Architects,  who  know  the  stress  a  staircase  of  even  8  ft.  or  10ft.  in  width  has 
upon  the  wall  into  which  the  side  is  built,  can  alone  fairly  estimate  the  excessive 
purchase  which  branches  on  either  side,  spanning  from  outbough  to  out- 
bough  180  ft.,  must  have  on  the  central  trunk."  [Burges$*t  EidodendronS)  In 
Hunter's  Evelyn  is  mentioned,  ^  the  strange  and  inci^ble  bulk  of  some  oaks 
growing  in  Westphalia,  whereof  one  serv^  both  for  a  castle  and  a  fort ;  and 
another  there,  which  contained  in  height  130  ft.,  and,  as  some  report,  30  ft.  in 
diameter."  (vol.  ii.  p.  185.) 

Timber  produced  by  single  Oak  Treet.  Bridge,  in  his  History  of  Northampton-' 
shire,  records  that  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  house  of  Sir  John  Dryden,  at 
Ashby  Canons,  30  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide,  was  entirely  floored  and  wains- 
toted  from  a  single  oak ;  and  the  same  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  with  a 
^oom,  42  ft.  long  and  27  ft.  broad,  in  the  mansion  at  Tredegar  Park.  These 
must  have  been  noble  trees,  yet  still  inferior  to  the  large  Gelonos  Oak,  felled 
in  Monmouthshire,  a.d.  1810;  and  which  has  been  ofien  cited  as  an  example 
of  vast  ligneous  production.  The  bark,  Burnet  says,  he  has  been  informed 
from  a  memorandum  furnished  to  Mr.  Bui^gess  (the  artist,  and  author  of 
Eidodendron),  was  sold  by  the  merchant  for  the  scarcely  credible  sum  of 
200/.  This  oak  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison  for  100  guineas,  as 
stated  in  the  Gentleman's  Maganne  for  1817,  under  the  apprehension  of  its 
being  unsound;  but  Burnet  teUs  us  that  it  was  resold,  while  still  standing,  for 
405/.;  and  that  the  cost  of  converting  It  was  82/.;  am<kmtinff  altogether  to 
487/. :  it  was  subsequently  resold  for  675/.  There  were  at  least  400  rings, 
or  traces  of  annual  growth,  within  its  mighty  trunk.  The  above  far  exceeded 
the  contents  of  the  oak  felled  in  Lord  Scarsdale's  park,  at  Kedleston,  in  1805 
(an  account  of  which  is  given  in  Farey's  Derbyshire  Reports) ;  although  that 
was  a  very  fine  tree,  containing  550  ft.  of  timber,  and  sold,  with  its  9  tons  of 
bark  (green),  top  and  lop,  roots,  &c.,  for  upwards  of  200/.  And  even  the 
great  Middlesceugh  Oak,  the  property  of  Sir  F.  Vane,  Bart.,  was  far  inferior. 
This  tree  was  felled  in  1821,  and  contained  670  ft.  of  solid  wood :  it  vielded 
a  ton  of  bark,  and  was  said  to  have  required  13  waggons  to  move  it."  (Amcen, 
Quer.,  foL  15.)  The  Gelonos  Oak  mentioned  above,  which  was  cut  down  in 
1810,  grew  about  four  miles  from  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire.  The  main 
trunk  was  10  ft.  long,  and  produced  450  cubic  feet  of  timber;  1  limb,  355  ft. ; 
1  ditto,  472  fL  ;  1  ditto,  1 13ft. ;  and  6  other  limbs,  of  inferior  size,  averaged  93  h, 
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each ;  making  a  total  of  J2426  cubic  feet  of  convertible  timber.  The  bark  was 
estimated  at  6  tons ;  but»  as  some  of  the  very  heavy  body  bark  was  stolen  out 
of  the  barge  at  Newport,  the  exact  weight  is  not  known.  Five  men  were 
20  days  stnppin^  and  cutting  down  this  tree ;  and  two  sawyers  were  5  months 
converting  it,  without  losing  a  da^,  Sundays  excepted.  The  main  trunk  was 
9^  fl.  in  diameter ;  and,  in  sawing  it  throusn,  a  stone  was  discovered  6  ft.  from 
the  ground,  above  a  yard  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  through  which  the  saw  cut. 
The  stone  was  about  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  was  completely  shut  in ;  but  around 
it  there  was  not  the  least  symptom  of  decay.  The  rings  in  the  but  were  care- 
fully counted,  and  amounted  to  upwards  of  four  hun£'ed  in  number ;  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  this  tree  was  in  an  improving  state  fpr  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years ;  and,  as  the  ends  of  some  of  its  branches  were  decayed,  and 
had  dropped  off,  it  is  presumed  that  it  had  stood  a  great  number  of  years  after 
it  had  attained  maturity.  (Literary  Panorama  for  August,  1815 ;  and  Gent, 
Mag,  for  October,  1817,  p.  305.)  The  Northwick  Oak,  Blockley,  Worces- 
tershire, which,  when  felled,  was  about  300  years  old,  bad  a  gixth,  at  5  ft. 
from  the  ground,  of  21  ft.;  its  smallest  girth  was  18  ft.;  height  to  the 
branches,  ^  ft. ; « solid  contents  of  the  body,  234  ft. ;  and  of  the  arms,  200  ft. 
(Gent.  Mag.,  1791,  p.  612.)  The  oak  which  was  felled  in  Withy  Park,  Dear 
Wenlock  in  Shropshire,  in  1697,  spread  1 14  ft. :  the  trunk  was  9  ft.  in  diameter, 
exclusive  of  the  bark.  '*  It  contained  24  cords  of  yard  wood,  11)  corda  of 
4ft.  wood;  252  park  pales  6.ft.  long;  1  load  of  cooper's  wood;  6^ tons  of 
timber  in  the  boughs;  28  tons  of  timber  in  the  body ;  and  all  this  besides  fag- 
gots, notwithstanding  several  boughs  had  dropped  off  in  Bfr.  Wilde's  father's 
and  grandfather's  time.  The  stem  was  so  wide,  that  two  men  could  thrash  on  it 
without  stinking  each  other..  Several  trees  which  grew  at  Cunsborough  were 
boueht  by  a  cooper  at  10/.  per  yard,  for  9ft.  or  10ft.  high;  and  Ralph 
Arcndall  felled  a  tree  in  Sheffield  Park  of  13  ft.  diameter  at  the  kerf;  and 
there  was  another,  standing  near  the  old  ford,  of  10  yards  in  compass."  (^Httnt, 
EveLy  ii.  p.  194.)  In  the  hall  in  Goodrich  Castle,  Herefordshire,  there  is,  says 
Grose,  a  beam  of  oak,  without  a  knot,  66  h.  long,  and  near  2  ft.  square  the 
whole  length.  Evelyn  mentions  a  large  oaken  plauok,  cut  from  a  tree  felled  by 
his  grand&ther's  order,  at  Wootton,  5  ft.  wide,  9  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and  6  in. 
thidc,  all  entire  and  clear ;  and  Dr.  Plot  notices  a  table  in  Dudley  Castle  hall, 
already  mentioned  (p.  1777.),  which  was  cut  out  of  a  tree  which  grew  in  the 
park,  all  of  one  planx,  above  75  ft.  Ions,  and  3  ft.  wide  throughout  its  whole 
extent ;  and  which,  being  too  lone  for  the  castle  hall,  7  yards  9  in.  were  obliged 
to  be  cut  off.  The  mainmast  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  built  in  Charles  I.'s  time, 
was  100  ft.  long,  save  one,  and  within  1  in.  of  a  yard  in  thickness,  all  of  one 
piece  of  oak :  several  of  the  beams  of  the  same  ship  were  44  ft.  in  length,  4  of 
which  were  cut  from  an  oak  which  grew  in  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk.  Marcen- 
nas  states  that  the  great  ship  called  the  Craven,  which  was  built  in  France,  had 
its  keel  timbers  120  ft.  long,  and  the  mainmast  85  ft.  high,  and  12  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  An  oak  is  mentioned  as  fallen  in  Sheffield  Park,  of  so  great  a 
girth,  that,  when  the  trunk  lav  flat  oA  level  ground,  two  men  on  horseback,  on 
opposite  sides,  could  not  see  the  crowns  of  each  other's  hats.  Dr.  Plot  records 
a  similar  circumstance  as  noticed  of  another  immense  oak  at  Newbury,  which, 
he  says,  was  15  yards  in  girth.  The  Lord's  Oak,  at  Rivelm,  was  12  yards 
about,  and  the  top  yielded  21  cords  of  wood;  its  diameter,  3  yards  28 in. 
The  Lady  Oak  was  5  ft.  square  for  40  ft.,  contained  42  tons  of  timber,  and 
its  boughs  gave  25  cords  of  fuel ;  and  another,  in  the  Hall  Park,  close  by,  gave 
18  yards,  without  bough  or  knot;  being  3  ft.  6  in.  square  at  top,  and  not  much 
bigger  near  the  root.  Arthur's  round  table  must,  as  Gilpin  observes,  have 
been  cut  from  a  tree  of  immense  girth,  as  it  measures,  accordinfl  to  Grose, 
18ft.  in  diameter.  Now,  this  is  18ft.  of  solid  heart  wood ;  and,  if  the  dqpth  of 
sap  wood,  in  which  it  must  have  been  environed,  be  taken  into  the  account, 
we  shall  have  the  dimensions  of  a  most  enormous  tree.  Out  of  such  oaks  as 
these  must  those  ancient  canoes,  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Bankes  as  exhumed 
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in  Lincolnshire^  have  been  excavated.  (Amaen,  Quer.)  **  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Annual  Reguter  for  1796,  that  some  labourers,  while  digging  for  a  fish-pond 
in  the  grounds  of  Lord  Grenville,  at  Dropmore,  discovered  a  great  number  of 
oaks  buried  10  fl.  or  12ft.  deep  in  the  earth,  and  averaging  50  fl.  long,  all 
perfectly  sound  timber.  At  Litche^t  Park,  in  1740,  an  oak  was  discovered 
3  ft.  under  ground,  \ehich  measui^ed  53  ft.  in  length,  and  gave  4  ft.  at  the  side 
of  the  square  :  there  were  33  ft.  more  of  top  raised  afterwards ;  so  that  the 
whole  oak  was  86  ft.  long.  In  the  year  1815,  there  was  a  part  of  an  oak 
drawn  out  of  the  Thames,  near  the  ferry  at  Twickenham,  with  great  difficulty, 
by  24  horses.  It  measured  20ft.  in  circumference;  and  Philips  says,  it  is 
known  to  have  lain  in  the  river  upwards  of  150  years.  Amonff  the  vast 
quantities  of  bog  timber  annually  raised  out  of  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire,  a  few 
years  ago  one  los  was  taken  up,  near  Sleaford,  that  contained  300  solid  feet  of 
timber ;  and,  in  the  year  1811,  one  was  dug  up  that  contained  400  solid  feet.** 
(^Amcen,  Quer,,  fol,  15.) 

Bull  Oaks,  These  are  all  verv  old  trees,  and  hollow ;  and  they  are  called 
bull  oaks,  from  bulls  taking  shelter  within  them,  which  they  effect,  not  by 
goine  in  and  turning  round,  but  by  retreating  backwards  into  the  cavity  till 
the  nead  alone  projects  at  the  aperture.  Mr.  South,  in  the  Bath  Society s 
Papers,  1783,  describes  an  ancient  hollow  tree,  in  the  middle  of  a  pasture, 
and  bearing  the  most  venerable  marks  of  antiquity,  which  gives  the  name, 
compounded  of  itself  and  its  situation,  to  the  farm  on  which  it  grows,  viz. 
Oakley  Farm.  The  hollow  part  of  this  tree  was  long  the  favourite  retf  eat  of 
a  bull ;  and  20  people,  old  and  young,  have  crowded  into  it  at  one  time. 
A  calf  being  shut  up  there  for  convenience,  its  dam,  a  two-^ears-old  heifer, 
constantly  webt  in  to  suckle  it,  and  left  sufficient  room  for  milking  her.  It  is 
supposed,  adds  he,  to  be  near  1000  years  old  :  the  body  is  nothing  but  a  shell, 
covered  with  burly  protuberances.  The  upper  part  of  the  shaft  is  hollow,  like 
a  chimney.  It  has  been  mutilated  of  all  its  limbs ;  but  from  their  stumps  arise 
a  number  of  small  branches,  forming  a  bushy  head,  so  remarkable  for  fertility, 
that,  in  years  of  plenty,  it  has  produced  two  sacks  of  acorns  in  a  season.  It 
measured  in  the  middle,  round  the  burls,  29  ft.  3  in. ;  round  the  stumps  of  the 
old  arms,  31  ft.  6  in. ;  and  in  the  smallest  part,  between  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  from  the 
ground,  it  is  26  ft.  in  circumference.  The  aperture  into  the  tree  is  a  small 
ill-formed  Gothic  arch,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  **  hewn  out  or 
enlarged  with  an  axe ;  and  the  bark,"  continues  Mr.  South,  **  now  curls  over 
the  wound ;  a  sure  sign  that  it  continues  growing."  (^Bath  She,  Papers,  vol.  vi. 
p.  45.)  There  are  many  bull  oaks  in  di&rent  parts  of  the  country;  but  that 
in  Wedgenock  Park  (Jtg,  1625.)  is,  probably,  one  of  the  largest.  It  has  been 
long  shice  fenced  round  with  substantial  posts  and  rails,  and  has  had  the  two 
extremities  of  its  projecting  limbs  supported  from  beneath  by  strong  pieces 
of  timber.  (See  Mag,  Nat,  Hist,,  vol.  ui.  p.  553.) 

Boundary  Oaks,  Several  of  these  might  be  mentioned.  Hie  Border  Oak, 
which  stands  on  the  confines  of  Wales  and  England,  is  more  remarkable  for 
its  situation  than  for  its  size:  it  formd  the  boundary  between  Shropshire  and 
the  Principality,  as  the  County  Oak,  about  30  miles  firom  London,  does 
between  Surrey  and  Sussex.  The  last-named  tree  is  hollow,  and  contains 
within  it  seats  for  nine  persons.  The  Gospel  Oak,  fi^,  1628.,  is  a  boundary 
oak  dividing  the  parish  of  Stoneleigh  in  Warwickshire,  firom  the  parish  of 
Baginton.  There  are  many  Gospel  Oaks  in  difierent  parts  of  England,  relics, 
as  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  observes  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist,,  vol.  iii.  p.  553.),  of  the 
religion  of  our  ancestors :  — 

'*  RelligioDe  patnun  multoa  servata  per  annos.'*  Viboil. 

The  custom,  says  Mr.  Strutt,  "  of  marking  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  by  the 
inhabitants  going  round  them  once  every  year,  and  stopping  at  certain  spots 
to  perform  different  ceremonies,  in  order  that  the  localities  mi^ht  be  impressed 
on  the  memories  of  both  young  and  old,  is  of  great  antiqmty,  and  may  be 

5z  3 
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the  seat  of  John  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P.,  there  is  a  large  oak  with  abeedi  growii^ 
from  its  foot.  In  Needwood  Forest,  there  were,  in  1806,  many  large  hollies 
growing  out  of  oaks;  and  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  New  Forest, than 
to  see  oaks  and  thorns  growing  apparently  from  the  same  root,  la  Kinmd 
Park,  Denbighshire,  there  is  a  sycamore,  a  large  tree,  growing  out  of  a  hollow 
oak  :  and  at  Ribbesford,  near  Bewdley  in  Worcestershire,  there  is  a  yew  tree, 
with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter,  completely  cased  in  the  trunk  of  a  pollard  oak ; 
the  hollow  cylinder  of  the  oak  being  filled  up  with  the  body  of  the  yew  tree, 
to  the  height  of  18  ft.  or  20  ft.;  after  which  the  two  tre^  entwine  their 
branches  in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible.  On  the  riyer  Loddon, 
in  Berkshire,  not  far  from  Forest  Hill,  there  was,  in  1818,  a  handsome  oak 
tree  growing  out  of  a  pollard  willow.  Elders  growing  out  of  decaying  oaks, 
and  also  mountain  ash,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  which  spring  from  berries 
eaten  by  birds,  are  common.  Dr.  Plot  mentions  a  thorn  enclosed  in  an  oak 
at  Drayton  Basset,  the  branches  of  which  seemed  to  pass  through  the  trunk 
of  the  oak  in  several  places. 

Oaks  of  remarkable  Origin.  In  Dieene  Park,  Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  there  is  an  oak  growing  in  the  pleasure-ground,  which 
was  produced  from  an  acorn  found  in  the  middle  of  a  large  piece  of  oak 
timber,  sawn  in  Woolwich  dockyard;  and  which  was  planted  here,  in  1757, 
by  the  late  Dowager  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  when  Lady  Elizabeth  Montague. 
This  tree,  though  nearly  100  3'ears  old,  is  of  small  dimensions,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  bad  situation  in  which  it  is  planted ;  being  near  a  sheet  of  water, 
and  on  a  sandy  rock  full  of  springs.  Its  extreme  height  is  55  ft.,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  1  ft.  4  in.  The  species  is 
Q.  ses.silif]6ra. 

Curious  Circumstances  connected  wiih  Oak  TVees,  Migor  Rooke  mentions 
that,  in  cutting  down  some  trees  in  the  wood  of  Birkland,  or  Birchland,  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  letters,  &c.,  were  found  within  the  wood  of  several  oaks, 
marking  the  king's  reign.  In  one  tree,  cut  down  in  1786,  were  found  J.  R., 
supposed  to  sienify  James  Rex ;  and  in  another,  W.  M.,  with  a  crown,  for 
WiUiam  and  Mary ;  and  in  a  third,  Joh.  Rex,  with  several  marks  something 
like  the  old  crown  in  prints  of  King  John ;  but  Major  Rooke  observes  that 
the  crown  is  not  sufficiently  made  out  for  him  to  insert  it  as  a  fact.  The 
letters  were  about  1  ft.  within  the  tree,  and  above  I  ft.  from  the  centre.  Cruci- 
fixes, images,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  similar  situations,  enclosed  in  the  like 
manner.  Often  dead  branches  of  trees,  when  small,  are  thus  enclosed,  and 
grown  over  by  the  parent  trunk.  Professor  Burnet  observes  that  **  Queen 
'Anne's  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Oaks  in  Windsor  Forest,  both  of  which  have 
had  brass  plates,  with  commemorative  inscriptions  thereon,  fixed  to  them, 
might  be  given  as  further  illustrations.  Over  the  edges  of  these  plates  the 
yearly  increasing  bark  has  already  made  considerable  encroachmentSy  and,  iii 
due  course  of  time,  will  progressively  enclose  the  whole.  To  this  process  do 
we  owe  that  more  noted  and  variegated  texture  of  the  central  parts  of  planks, 
on  which  much  of  the  beauty  of  heart  wood  depends ;  for  the  small  branches 
knots,  and  nodes  of  youn£  trees,  which  detruded  themselves  near  the  ground* 
being,  in  process  of  growth,  broken  off  or  destroyed,  their  relics  or  rudiment^ 
are  in  like  manner  enclosed,  and  thus  buried  in  the  heart  of  aged  trees.  Sir 
John  Clarke  mentions  that  the  horn  of  a  large  deer  was  found  embedded  is 
the  heart  of  an  oak,  which  was  discovered  on  cutting  down  the  tree;  and  that 
it  was  found  fixed  in  the  timber  by  large  iron  cramps :  it  seems,  therefore, 
that  it  had  been  first  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the  tree,  which,  in  growing 
afterwards,  had  enclosed  the  horn."  {Anuen.  Quer.) 

Raining  Oak  Trees,    All  trees,  especially  those  of  great  hdght,  in  insulated 

situations,  condense  the  watery  vapour  of  the  atmosphere;  and,  when  this 

.  is  very  abundant,  it  falls  from  the  leaves  in  drops  like  rain.    The  elm  and  the 

poplar  (as  abready  mentioned,  p.  1667,),  being  tall  trees,  afford  familiar  illustror- 

jtious  of  this ;  but  the  oak,  also>  occasionally  exhibits  the  same  phenomenoiu 
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•MThiCe,  in  his  Natural  Hutory  ofSelborne  (see  Brown's  edit.,  p.  195.),  mentions, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pennant,  an  oak  in  Newton  Lane,  which,  on  a  inisty  day  in 
October,  1775,  dropped  so  fast,  that  the  cartway  stood  in  puddles,  and  the 
ruts  ran  water,  though  the  ground  in  general  was  dusty. 

Progress  of  Oaks  from  the  Acorn,    An  oak,  sprung  from  an  acorn  set  by  Robert 
Marsham,  Esq.,  at  Stratton  Strawless,  near  Norwich,  a.  d.  1719,  measured,  in 
the  spring  of  1743,  when  24  years  old,  1  ft.  7  in.  in  girt  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground ; 
-and  in  1758,  when  41  years  old,  its  girt  at  the  same  height  was  2  ft.  8^  in. ; 
having  increased  1  ft.  1^  in.  in  girt,  and  something  more  than  2  ft.  3  in.  in  solid 
contents,  during  15  years.  This  oak,we  are  informed  by  Robert  Marsham,  Esq., 
the  grandson  of  the  planter  of  the  tree,  was,  in  December,  1836, 13  ft.  in  circum- 
ference at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  17  ft.  at  1  ft. ;  with  a  trunk  19ft.  long  clear 
of  branches,  and  a  remarkably  handsome  head ;  it  was  64  ft.  high.    Two  oaks, 
planted  by  Mr.  Marsham  in  1720  and  1721,  in  1743  measured  2  ft.  9^in.,  and  2ft. 
1 1^  in.  in  circumference  at  5  ft.  high  ;  and  had  increased  1  ft.  I  Ij^in.  and  2  ft.' 
2  in.  respectively  in  girt,  and  9  ft.  1  in.  and  10  ft.  3  in,  in  solid  contents,  during 
15  years ;  while  two  oaks,  about  60  or  80  years  of  age,  which,  in  1743,  girted 
6  ft.  3|  in.  and  9  ft.  4 J  in.,  measured,  in  the-  autumn  of  1758,  7  ft.  8$  in.,  and 
10ft.  1  in. ;  having  increased  only  1  ft.  5  in.  and  8^  in.,  in  their  respective  cir- 
cumferences, iii  15  years ;  although-  their  solid  contents  exceeded  m  increase 
the  younger  trees,  being,  in  the  sixty-year  oak,  12  ft.  1  in.,  and  in  the  eighty- 
year  oak,  16  ft.  1  in.  and  upwards;  the  height  of  this  tree  in  February,  1837, 
Mr.  Marsham  inform  us,  was  exactly  92  ft.     An  acorn,  writes  Dr.  Plot,  which 
was  set  in  a  hedgerow,  between  Cofton  and  Blithfield,  by  Ralph  Bates,  grew 
to  a  stout  oak,  being  2  ft.  square  at  the  but  end,  within  the  life  of  its  planter, 
who  outlived  its  felling.   The  first  10ft.  were  sawn  into  boards,  and  used  for 
building:  it  contained  nearly  a  ton  of  timber.     An  oak  which  was  planted  at 
Denham  Rectory,  Bucks,  in  1750,  girted,  at  its  smallest  part,  8  ft.  in  1817, 
being  then  but  67  years  of  age :  the  total  height  was  50  ft.,  and  the  diameter 
of  its  head  about  70  ft.    In  the  garden  at  Sheffield  Place,  Sussex,  stands  a 
fine  oak,  which  was  set  in  the  year  1745 ;  and  in  1815,  when  70  ^ears  old,  its 
trunk  was  12  ft.  in  circumference,  its  clear  bole  10  ft.;  at  which  height  it 
divided  into  branches  that  overspread  an  area  of  75  ft.  in  diameter.    An 
acorn  was  sown  at  Rickett,  the  seat  of  Lord  Barrington,  on  the  day  of  his 
birth  in  1717.    Tn  November,  1790,  it  contained  95  ft.  of  timber,  whic'n,at  2/. 
per  foot,  would  sell  for  9/.  ]0«.    The  top  was  valued  at  about  1/.  \5s.    The 
drt,  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  about  half  an  inch  more  than  8  ft.    The 
increase  of  the  girt,  in  the  two  last  years,  was  4^  in.    It  grows  in  rich  land, 
worth  1/.  5i.  an  acre.     {Bath,  Soc.  Pap,,  &c.) 

Rate  of  Growth  of  the  Oak*  An  oak,  in  a  good  soil  and  situation,  will,  in 
75  years  from  the  acorn,  contain  a  ton  of  timber,  (South  in  Bath  Soc,  Pap,, 
vi.  p.  37.)  The  same  oak,  at  150  years  of  age,  will  contain  upwards  of  8  tons 
of  timber,  or  about  12  loads  of  square  timber.  (Id,,  p.  38.)  An  oak,  planted 
bv  Mr.  Marsham  in  1720,  was,  m  1794,  74  years  afterwards,  about  8  ft.  in 
circumference  at  14  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  soil  had  been  prepared  and 
manured.  In  the  first  36  years  of  its  growth,  this  tree  gained  IJin.  in  cir- 
cumference yearly.  The  growth  of  a  middle-aged  oak  is  generally  from  1-^  in.  to 
1  in.  in  circumference  yearly ;  between  its  twentieth  and  its  hundredth  year,  it 
sometimes  exceeds  this  measure,  and,  in  its  second  century,  falls  within  it; 
but,  as  the  solidity  of  the  shaft  consists  less  in  its  length  than  in  the  square 
of  diameter  in  the  girting  place,  a  small  addition  to  the  diameter  there  en- 
larges the  square  abundantly.  Wherefore,  though  the  circumference  from  the 
100th  to  the  150th  year  may  not  increase  so  fast  as  it  did  to  the  100th, 
the  solid  contents  will  be  increasing  faster ;  for,  as  the  square  of  the  diameter 
(40=  1600)  exceeds  the  square  of  24=^576,  so  will  the  contents  in  the '150th 
year  exceea  the  contents  in  the  100th,  when  its  annual  enlargement  was  ^  in. 
greater.  (Id,,  p.  50.)  According  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Yates,  writing  after 
'*  a  sedulous  and  active  experience  of  50  years,"  by  choosing  a  deep  loamy 
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soil  for  the  oak,  by  deeply  trenchiiig  it,  by  plantmg  acomSy  and  not  plants ; 
and  by  keeping  them  pruned  till  they  arriTe  at  a  proper  height,  double  the 
quantity  oi  timber  may  be  obtained  in  about  50  years,  that  is  now  produced 
in  100.  Mr.  Yates's  mode  of  cultivation  (for  an  account  of  which  he  received 
a  premium  from  the  Society  of  Arts)  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  paragraph. 
(See  Gent.  Mag,^  vol.  Ixxiv.,  for  1804,  p.  626.) 

The  following  table  of  the  progressive  growth  of  nine  oaks  in  the  New 
Forest,  was  communicated  by  T.  Davies,  Esq.,  of  Portway  House,  Wiltshire : — 


5  Trees  planted 
190  yean. 


Nal. 
No.fi. 
No.& 
No.  4. 
LNo.5. 


The  cireumfereDoe  taken  In 
inches  at  6ft.  tnm  the  ground. 

1814.  181&  181&  188a  isas 

571     5B|  584  59i  5M  *! 

664  66}  67|  68}    I     ATCtBseinere8iein8  7ean,3|in.per 

8d  85|  86|  87l    ^  tree  in  drciimferenoa 

4fii  421  481  4»    I     liMsre^^eof  timber  in  IS  ft.  in  length 

6S}  u  6S|  67|  J  of  trunk,  1ft.  9  In. 


Aggregate  a07f 


4  Trees  planted, 
60  years. 


Aggregate  117f 


"y    Average  incwse  in  8  years,  5}  in.  per 

C, tree  in (drcunfisrcnce. 

i     Increase  of  timber  in  IS  ft.  in  length 

Joftrunk,lft.7in. 


Relatioe  Grototh  of  Oak  Wood,  a$  compared  with  that  of  other  TVees,  The  result 
of  observations  by  Vancouver  in  Hampshire,  as  to  the  reladve  growth  of  wood 
in  that  county,  was,  taking  the  trees  at  10  years'  growth,  and  fixing  the  oak 
as  a  standard,  as  follows  :  —  Oak,  10;  elm,  16;  ash,  18;  beech,  20  ;  white 
poplar  (P.  &lba),  30.  It  will  thus  appear  that  the  oak,  which  is  the  slowest- 
growing  forest  tree  indigenous  to  Britain,  increases  only  at  the  rate  of  one 
third  part  of  the  white  poplar,  which  is  the  most  rapid-growing  indigenous 
forest  tree  in  Britain. 

The  growth  of  the  oak,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  larch,  is  exemplified 
in  a  tree  of  each  growing  at  'Wimbush,  in  Essex.  In  1792,  the  oak,  which  is 
called  Young's  Oak,  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  8  ft.  5f  in.  in  eirt;  and  a 
larch,  at  the  same  place,  only  12  years  old,  at  the  same  heig|it  fi*om  Uie  ground, 
girted  2  ft.  4  in.  in  1805,  13  years  aftmvards,  the  t>ak  had  increased  only 
4^ in.  in  girt,  while  the  larch  had  increased  2ft.  9  in.  (Young's  Essex,  ii. 
p.  151.) 

Poetical  AUushns,  The  most  celebrated  poetical  description  of  the  oak, 
as  well  as,  perhaps,  one  of  the  oldest,  is  that  of  Virgil  in  the  second  Georgic, 
which  has  been  tnus  rendered  by  Bryden :  — 

—  "  JoTe's  own  tree. 
That  holds  the  woods  in  awftil  sovereignty, 
Requires  a  depth  of  lodging  in  the  grouno. 
And,  next  the  lower  skies,  a  bed  pMfound. 
Hiffh  as  his  topmost  boughs  to  heaven  ascend. 
So  low  his  roots  to  hell's  dominion  tend ; 
Therefore  nor  winds,  nor  winter's  rage,  overthrows 
His  bulky  body,  but  unmoved  he  grows. 
For  length  of  ages  lasts  his  happy  reign. 
And  lives  of  mortal  nuati  contend  In  vtSn. 
Full  in  the  midst  of  his  own  strength  he  stands. 
Stretching  his  brawny  armSf  and  leafy  hands : 
His  shade  protects  the  plains,  his  head  the  bills  commands." 

The  following  lines  are  firom  the  JEneid:  — 

'*  As  when  the  winds  their  airy  quarrel  try. 
Jostling  ftom  every  quarter  or  the  dcy. 
This  way  and  that,  the  mountain  oak  they  bend. 
His  boufllis  they  shatter,  and  his  branches  rend ; 
IVith  leaves  and  fkUing  mast  they  spread  Che  gioond ; 
Tlie  hollow  valleys  echo  to  the  sound  : 
Unmoved  the  royal  plant  their  ftiry  mocks. 
Or,  shaken,  clings  more  closdy  to  the  rocks ; 
For  as  he  snoots  nis  towering  hMd  on  high. 
So  deep  in  earth  his  fixed  foundations  lie.** 


ViBCtL.  iSii.,  Dryden*s  trans. 
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So  many  British  poets  have  celebrated  the  oak;  and  its  beauty,  dignity,  and 
strength  have  afforded  so  many  fine  similes;  that  we  are  compiled  to  make  a 
selection,  and  shaU  first  give  extracts  from  three  of  our  oldest  and  most 
popular  poets;  viz.  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  Shakspeare. 

'*  And  to  a  pleuant  grove  1  *gan  topuse» 
LoDg  er  the  bright  ranne  uprise  wm  ; 
In  frtJich  were  oke«  great,  straight  as  aline. 
Under  tbe  which  the  graMe,  so  Aresh  of  hew. 
Was  newly  sprong,  and  an  eight  Ibot,  or  nine, 
Erery  tree  well  fro  his  fellow  grew. 
With  branches  brode,  laden  with  leves  new. 

That  sprongen  out  agen  the  sunne  shine ;  ru*iir«»- 

Some  very  red,  and  some  a  glad  bright  green.-  Chaucbe. 

••  There  grew  an  aged  tree  on  the  green ; 
A  goodly  oak  some  time  had  it  been, 
With  arms  ftill  strong,  »nd  lar^ly  dinUy  d. 
But  of  their  leaves  they  were  disarray*d : 
His  body  big,  and  mightily  pright. 
Thoroughly  rooted,  and  of  wondnrous  bright : 
WhUome  had  been  the  king  of  the  field. 
And  mochel  masts  to  the  husband  did  yield. 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  manv  swine ; 
But  now  the  grey  moss  marr'd  hi"  rlne  j 
His  bared  boughs  were  beaten  with  storms. 
His  top  was  b^  and  wasted  with  worms. 


^jout 
I  wood; 


For  it  had  been  an  ancient  tree,  «—««-.•.  ca^«a^^«  Calntdar 

Sacred  with  many  a  mystery.**  Spemsbr  a  Skepkerd'i  vatenaar, 

«  Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peepe  < 
Upon  the  biook  that  brawls  along  this  wi 

To  tiiese  we  add  extracts,  relating  to  trees  we  have  ^^ ^^^^^ 
Cowper's  Yardley  Choie,  Mundy's  Needwood  Forest,  and  Camngtoi?  s  Dart^ 
mow.    For  the  Yardley  Oak,  see  p.  1764. 

««  Thou  wert  a  bauble  once,  a  cup  ""f  Jf**;. .    ..w  i__ 
Which  babes  might  ptay  with  :  and  the  thievish  jay 
SaeSna  h«  f^  with  esse  might  havepurloln'd 
TSwitranSTthat  hew  thee,  swal^^^ 
Thy  yet  closeJblded  Utltude  of  boughs, 
Aii  all  thy  embryo  rastness,  at  a  gul^ 

Thae  made  thee  what  thou  weit  -  king  of  the  woods  I 
AndtSehath  made  thee  what  thou  «t  -•<»▼• 
FOTOfSTtowjatinl    Once  thy  spreading  boughs 
OviSSng  thecbampalgn,  and  the  numerous  flock 
Th7t Vraied  it  stoodbeneath  that  ample  cope 
H^llSdS  vet  «Sfe5Ster*d  from  the  storm. 
SS^k  ftalluSU  now :  thou  hast  outlived 
Thv  popiUarity,  and  art  become 
fUnlSrverse  rescue  thee  awhUe)  a  fting 
yi?gott^.  as  the  fbUage  of  thy  youth ! 

EmboweUM  now,  and  < t»»yjj;S?L?!5'th«t  seems 
Possessing  nought  but  the  scooped  rind,  ttat  seems 
A  hiMe  throat  calling  to  the  clouds  for  drink, 
WW^lt  iSSdJ^e  in  rivuIeU  to  thy  rooU : 
Thou  temjtest  nSie.  but  rather  gucJ/j^SS 
The  feUerVSSl,  whfch  *»««  .^^Sf*  S^*"' 
Yet  is  thy  root  sincere,  ■o«jt!iJ£5  SSL 

a5^,  i»«>ioii»I  none  where  once  tter  «»w. 

Yet  lite  itin  lUigenln  «>«.  "f JPl*!^'' 
Proof  not  contemptible  of  whrtiheoin, 

^^,^SSSXSri^^i^^'^    cow«.-.  r-.««^  a«,. 
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The  lines  from  Needwood  Forett  allude  to  the  Swilear  Oak.  (p.  1769.) 

«*  First  blush  the  hilli  with  orient  light. 
And  pierce  the  ttUe  veil  of  night ; 
Oreen  bendi  the  waving  ahade  above. 
And  glittering  dew  dropt  gem  the  grove : 
Next  ihine  the  shelving  lawns  around. 
Bright  threads  of  silver  net  the  ground ; 
And  down,  the  entangled  brakes  among. 
The  white  rill  ^larUing  winds  along : 
Then  as  the  panting  lephyrs  breathe 
The  billowy  mist  recedes  oeneath ; 
Slow,  as  it  n41s  away,  unfold 
The  vale's  Aresh  glories,  green  and  gold ; 
Dove  laughs,  and  shakes  his  tresses  bright. 
And  trails  anr  a  line  of  light : 
High  midst  the  trees,  with  many  a  ftown. 
Huge  Swilear  shakes  his  tresses  nrown ; 
Outspreads  his  bare  arms  to  the  skies. 
The  ruins  of  six  centuries.'*  Mtrnmrli  Keedwood  FartM. 

The  following  lines  are  descriptiye  of  Wistman's  Wood.     See  p.  1757. 

«>  How  heavily 

That  old  wood  sleeps  in  the  sunshine— •  not  a  leaf. 

Is  twinkling  —  not  a  wing  is  seen  to  move 

Within  it ;  nut  below,  a  mountain  stream. 

Conflicting  with  the  rocks,  is  ever  heard. 

Cheering  the  drowsy  noon.    Thy  guardian  oaks. 

My  country,- are  thy  boast—  ajKtant  race. 

And undegenerate still ;  but orihis grove. 

This  pygmy  grove,  not  one  has  dimb*d  the  air 

So  emukmsly  that  its  loftiest  brandi 

May  brush  the  traveller's  brow.    The  twisted  drools 

Have  dasp'd  in  search  of  nourishment  the  rocks. 

And  straggled  wide,  and  pierced. the  stony  soil 

In  vain  :  ofenled  maternal  succour,  here 

A  dwarfish  race  has  risen.    Round  the  boughs 

Hoary  and  feeble,  and  around  the  trunks, 

VTith  fraqp  destructive,  feeding  on  the  lif^ 

That  hngers  yet,  the  ivV  winds,  and  moss 

Of  growth  enormous.    £*en  the  dull  vile  weed 

Has  fix'd  itself  upon  the  very  crown 

Of  many  an  ancient  oak :  and  thus,  reAiaed 

By  nature  kindly  aid  -^  dishonoured — old — 

Dreary  in  aspect  ~  silently  <lecaya 

The  lonely  wood  of  Wistman."  Cavukctoh'b  Dartmoor,  p.  5S. 

Through  the  kindness  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  we  hare  re- 
ceived the  following  additional  information  respecting  this  remarkable  wood, 
from  Archdeacon  ^oude,  vicar  of  Darlington,  near  Outness : — **  I  have  been 
told  that  there  is  an  ancient  record  in  the  Duchy  Office,  which  probably 
refers  to  their  existence,  not  long  after  the  Conquest.  On  thebottom  stock 
of  one  of  them,  cut  down  partly  for  the  purpose,  I  counted  upwards  of  250 
concentric  rings,  when  the  farther  evidence  of  annual  formations  in  the  exterior 
circumference  was  too  indistinct  to  be  noticed.  When  first  felled,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  wood  was  more  like  that  of  tropical  than  English  growth.  The 
extent  of  Wistman's  Wood  is  about  two  acres.'* 

Properties  and  Uses,  In  comparing  the  wood  of  Q,  pedunculata  and  Q. 
sessiliflora,  the  former  is  found  the  most  easy  to  split,  and  the  stifiest  and  the 
easiest  to  break,  and  yet  the  most  difficult  to  bend  ;  while  the  latter  has  the 
advantage  over  the  other  in  toughness  and  weight.  The  fpUowii^  comparative 
view  is  fit>m  Hartig,  as  quoted  m  the  Dictionnaire  des  Eaux  et  ForeU. 


0.  pkdunculaH'a. 
The  wood,  when  green,  weighs 


lb.  OS. 
76  IS 
66  9 
6S    IS 


MI,  wnen  green, 
.  half^rv    .      . 

—  perfectly  dry    - 

Its  heating  proper tlsa  are,  to  the 

beech,  as  .       .       .       .  1440  is  to  1540 

Its  heating  properties,  compared 
with  those  of  the  Q.  scssUidhra, 

areas 1440isto]497 

It»  charcoal  is,  to  that  of  the 
beech,  as 14g9iitol600 


d  SB«ILIVLb''BA. 

The  wood,  when  green,  wei^s 
.  halfiinr 

—  perfccdy  dry    - 

Its  heating  properties  are,  to  the 
beech,  as    -       .       •       •       • 
Its  heating  pr(^)eTties,  compared 
with  those  of  the  Q.  peduncu. 
Ikta^areas       .       .       .       . 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  wood  of  both  species  loses  above  a  third  of  its 
weight  in  drying;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  wood,  that  of  the  oak  is 
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more  or  less  watery,  according  to  the  soil  and  locality  in  which  it  grows,  and 
naturally  weighs  more  from  a  warm  climate  and  dry  soil,  and  when  the  tree 
has  attained  its  maturity,  than  under  contrary  circumstances. 

Tredgold  observes  that  the  wood  of  the  Q.  sessiliflora,  which  is  of  a  darker 
colour  than  that  of  the^  Q,  peduncul^ta,  is  also  heavier,  harder,  and  more 
elastic.  To  ascertain  their  relative  value,  he  tried  an  experiment,  and  the  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  results  :  — 


fitaedflc  gniTiCy 

Weight  ofa  cubic  fbot  In  Iba. 

CompantiTe  ttiflhen,  or  weight  that  bent  the  piece  V'fiOths  of  an  Inch 

Comparative  ttrength,  or  weight  that  broke  the  piece 

Cohesive  force  of  a  square  imHi  in.Ibt.      .  .  > 

Weigiit  cf  modalui  of  elasticity  iii  lbs.  for  a  square  Inch  .  • 

Comparative  tougbnen      ...«•.. 

^  Each  piece  was  lin.  square,  and  sustained  by  supports  2ft.  apart, the  weight 
being  applied  to  the  middle  of  the  length.  Both  specimens  broke  short  off*  with- 
out splitting  :  the  Q,  sessiliflora  bent  considerably  more  at  the  time  of  fracture 
than  the  Q.  peduncuUta.  The  strength,  elasticity,  toughness,  and  hardness  of 
the  sessile^fruited'oak  would  render  it,"  he  continues, "  superior' for  ship-build- 
ing, were  it  not  so  inferior  in  durability  between  wind  and  water,  to  the  Q,  pe- 
duncuEta,  or  stalk-fruited  kind."  The  wood  of  Q.  peduncul^ta,  according  to 
Atkinson  (Hort.  TVaiu.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  336.),  splits  clean,  and  is  best  adapted 
for  split  paling,  laths,  barrel  staves,  dowels  for  flooring,  and  similar  uses ;  and 
as  it  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  the  silver  grain,  or  medullary  rays,  which, 
when  the  wood  is  planed,  tne  workmen  call  the  flower  in  the  wood,  it 
is  more  ornamental  as  furniture.  The  wood  of  Q,  sessiliflora,  on  the  con- 
trary, contains  so  small  a  portion  of  the  silver  grain,  or  flower,  that  wood  of  this 
species  from  old  buildings  has  ^nerally  been  mistaken  for  that  of  the  sweet 
cnestnut.  This  discovery  was  simultaneously  made  by  Fougeroux  and  Dau- 
benton  about  the  year  1780.  (See  Mem,  Sden,  Mathe.  de  rinttitut,  &c.,  I. 
Trem.  1807,  p.  307.)  Atkinson  adds  that  the  wood  of  Q.  pedunculata 
is  stiffer  than  that  of  Q.  sessilifldra ;  and,  though  it  may  be  broken  with  a 
less  weight,  yet  it  requires  a  much  greater  weight  to  bend  it  than  Q.  sessiliflora 
does ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  better  odculated  for  beams,  or  to  bear  the  greatest 
wekht  in  a  building  without  bending.  The  wood  of  Q.  sessilifldra,  according 
to  Bosc  and  other  French  authors,  though  good  for  nothing  for  ship-building, 
because  it  soon  rots  under  water,  is  of  such  great  duration  when  kept  dry, 
that  the  roofs' of  many  of  the  old  churches  and  cathedrals  of  France,  which 
are  framed  of  it,  have  lasted  many  centuries,  without  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  deteriorated.  It  also  makes  better  fuel  than  that  ot  Q.  pedunculata. 
Nichols  appears  to  refer  to  Q,  pedunculata,  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  true 
English  oak,  such  as  are  standing  about  Rinefield  Lodge,"  in  the  New  Forest; 
''  finer  trees,  or  better  timber  for  ship-building,  than  which,  I  believe,"  he  adds, 
**  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom."  Another  oak,  which,  he  says,  **  the 
workmen  in  the  forest  call  the  durmast  oak,"  and  which,  from  his  reference  to 
Miller's  Dictianaiy,  and  his  observations  in  another  work,  appears  to  be  the 
Q.  sessilifl6rB^  has  the  wood  **  not  so  strong,  hard,  or  durable,  as  that  of  the 
English  oak,"  which,  he  continues, "  is  well  known  all  over  the  world  as  prefer- 
able for  ship-building."  The  difference  between  the  quality  of  these  two  kinds 
of  oak,  he  aidds,  was  not  known  in  the  year  1700,  when  some  of  the  enclosures 
in  the  forest  were  planted  with  acorns  taken  from  the  durmast  oak.  {Obter" 
vationt  on  OAk  Trees^  Sfc.y  in  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham^  p.  26.)  This 
durmast  oak,  he  describes  (in  a  Letter  on  a  new  Way  of  plariiifig  Acorns^ 
&c.,  included  in  his  Methods  for  decreasing  the  Consumption  of  Umber  in  the 
Navy^  &c.)  as  having  "  the  acorns  in  clusters  close  to  the  twig,  without 
any  footstalks ;  and  the  leaves  with  short  stalks,  usually  about  half  an  inch  in 
length."  (p.  67.)  The  acorns  of  the  true  English  oak,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
aays,  **  grow  on  fruit  stalks,  like  cherries,  from  about  I  in.  to  2  in.  in  length ; 
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and  the  leaves  ait  close  to  the  twig,  without  the  intenrention  of  any  foot- 
stalks." (p.  66.)  This  was  published  in  1793,  a  circumstance  which  we  con- 
sider worthy  or  notice,  as  proving  that  the  superiority  of  the  timber  of  Q, 
peduncullkta  was  known  to  practiral  men  before  that  period.  In  1827,  an 
experiment  was  made  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  with  a  piece  of  the  best 
oak  timber  grown  in  the  forest  that  could  be  procured.  It  was  reduced  to 
the  dimensions  of  5  in.  square,  and  lift,  long,  placed  on  two  firm  supports, 
exactly  lift,  apart ;  and  it  was  found  that  4}  tons  3  qr.  17  lb.  were  required 
to  break  the  beam.  The  experiment  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Lowther,  at  that  time  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  other 
government  officers ;  and  an  account  of  it  was  laid  before  the  Royal  Institu* 
tion  m  June,  1827. 

Whatever  may  have  been  established  theoretically  respecting  the  comparap 
tive  properties  of  the  wood  of  the  two  species,  yet,  practically,  they  are  id- 
most  alike  employed  both  in  territorial  and  naval  constructions  and  machinery. 
The  wood  of  the  oak  is  more  durable,  in  every  state  in  whicli  it  can  be  placed, 
than  that  of  any  other  tree  which  abounds  in  large  quantities  in  Europe.   It  is 
hard,  tough,  tolerably  flexible,  strone,  without  being  too  heavy,  not  easy 
to  splinter,  and  not  readily  penetrated  bv  water ;  and  nence  its  value  in  ship- 
building.   Some  woods  are  harder,  but  tbey  are  more  fragile ;  and  others  are 
more  flexible,  but  do  not  possess  so  much  toughness,  hardness,  and  durability. 
Where  the  grain  is  twisted,  no  timber  is  so  well  adapted  for  posts,  either  m 
house-buildmg  or  in  setting  up  mills,  engines,  or  large  machines.     No  wood 
lasts  longer  where  it  is  subject  to  be  alternately  wet  aqd  dry ;  and  oak  piles 
have  been  known  to  endure  many  centuries.    Shingles,  pales,  and  laths 
last  longer  of  this  wood  than  of  any  other;  and  cai(ks,  and  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  cooper's  work,  are  most  durable,  and  best  adapted  for  containing  wines, 
ales,  and  other  liquors,  when  the^  are  made  of  oak.    Oak  timber  is  particu- 
larly esteemed  for  the  spokes  ot  wheels,  for  which  the  small  slow-grewjng 
oak  of  mountainous  districts  is  greaUy  preferred  to  the  more  rapid-growing 
and  larger  oak  of  the  valleys.    Oaks  of  from  15  to  30  years'  growtii  make 
the  most  durable  poles.    The  young  tree,  when  from  5  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  makes 
excellent  hoops,  which,  Evelyn  says,  we  ought  to  substitute  for  those  of  hazel 
and  ash,  as  they  are  six  times  more  durable :  it  also  makes  the  very  best  walk- 
ingsticks,  and  very  good  handles  to  carters'  whips.    Of  the  roots,  Evelyn  says, 
were  formerly  made  hafts  to  daggers,  handles  to  knives,  tobacco-boxes,  mathe- 
matical instruments,  tablets  for  artists  to  ^nt  on  instead  of  canvass,  and  elegant 
camleted  joiners'  work.      Oak  wood,  every  one  knows,  is  preferred  before  all 
others  for  ship-building,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres.    The 
Q.  pedunculata  (the  chene  blanc  ot  the  French),  from  its  toughness,  does  not 
sphnter  when  it  is  struck  bv  a  cannon  ball,  and  the  hole  made  by  a  ball  is  con- 
sequently much  easier  to  plug  up ;  but  it  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  thii 
species,  when  it  is  grown  in  good  soil,  somewhat  moist,  contains  a  great  deal  of 
white  or  sap  wood,  which  soon  beeins  to  decay,  and,  proceeding  rapidly,  ulti- 
mately destroys  the  heart  wood.  (Aich,  Obi,,  Sec,  p.  44.)    Secondat  (Mem,  du 
Chene,  p.  3.)  attributes  the  property  of  not  splintering,  when  pierced  with 
bullets,  to  the  wood  of  Q.  sessilinora;  which,  he  says,  the  Englisn  had  a  great 
deal  of  formerly,  and  valued  highly  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  which  he 
describes  as  a  tree  attaining  a  prodigious  size  and  height,  and  only  succeeding 
in  good  soil :  but,  as  these  characters  belong  more  to  Q.  pedunculka  than  to 
Q.  sessiliflbra,  at  least  according  to  Willdenow,  Bosc,  and  other  authors, 
we  conclude  that  Secondat  has  here  mistaken  the  name  of  the   kind  to 
which  he  has  assigned  these  properties.     The  best  oak  for  ship  purposes, 
according  to  Jaume  St.  Hilaire,  is  that  which  is  grown  in  the  south  of 
France ;  and  the  best  ships  in  the  world,  he  says,  are  built  in  Toulon,  or  in 
Spain.    The  worst  oak  for  ship-building,  according  to  this  author,  is  that  sent 
to  Britain  from  Dantzic,  and  other  ports  of  the  Baltic.    The  baric  of  both 
species  is  indiscriminately  used  for  tanning,  though  that  of  Q.  sessilifldia  is 
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said  to  be  the  best.  The  bark  of  ehher  species  affords  a  substance  which  has 
been  substituted  for  quinine ;  and,  according  to  Cullen  and  others,  a  decoc- 
tion of  oak  bark  has  been  used  for  diseases  of  the  throat,  &c.  The  bark  which 
contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  tannin  is  obtained  from  those  parts  of  the 
branches  or  trunks  whicn  are  of  from  20  to  SO  years'  growth ;  and  hence  the 
bark  of  an  oak  coppice  of  20  or  30  years*  growth  is  worth  more  to  the  tanner, 
than  the  same  weight  of  bark  taken  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of  old  trees. 
Every  part  of  the  tree,  however,  abounds  in  astringent  matter ;  and  even  the 
leaves  and  sawdust  will  tan  leather,  linen  cloth,  netting,  or  cordage,  which 
is  to  be  much  exposed  to  the  weather.  An  infusion  of  the  bark,  with  cop- 
peras, dyes  woollen  of  a  purplish  blue.  The  Highlanders,  according  to  Ligbt- 
foot,  dye  their  yam  of  a  brown  colour  with  oak  bark ;  and  the  same  thing  is 
practised  in  Sweden,  and  other  countries,  where,  like  the  bark  of  the  birch 
and  some  other  trees,  it  is  made  to  perform  the  office  of  tanning  and  dyeing 
at  the  same  time.  The  acorns  of  both  species  are  alike  sought  after  for  feed- 
ing swine;  but,  according  to  the  French  authors,  they -are  produced  in  the 
greatest  quantities  by  the  sessile-fruited  oak,  and  of  the  largest  size  from  the 
pedunculated  species.  According  to  Evelyn,  a  ^k  of  acorns  a  day,  with  a 
little  bran,  will  make  a  hog  increase  a  pound  weight  per  day  for  two  months 
together.  Gato  recommends  acorns  to  be  given  to  oxen,  mixed  with  beans  and 
lupines.  In  British  parks,  acorns  form  an  important  part  of  the  winter  food  of 
deer ;  and,  were  the  tree  substituted  for  the  elm,  the  ash,  and  a  number  of  others 
which  are  planted  in  hedgerows,  there  would  be  a  general  supply  throughout 
the  countrv  for  pigs,  and  also  for  game ;  since  it  is  certain  that  they  are  eaten 
both  by  pheasants  and  partridges  in  England,  and  by  turkeys  in  America. 
Acorns  are  given  raw  or  boiled  to  poultry;  and  it  it  said  to  be  easy  to  accus- 
tom horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  to  eat  them.  Acorns,  roasted  and  treated  like 
coffee,  are  said  to  afibrd  a  liquor  which  closely  resembles  that  beverage ;  and 
when  sprouted  acorns  are  treated  like  malt,  they  afford  a  liquor  from  which  a 
very  strong  spirit  may  be  distilled.  According  to  Bosc,  this  is  practised  in 
various  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe.    The  leaves  of  both  species,  gathered 

Sreen,  and  dried,  are  said  to  furnish  an  excellent  winter  forage  for  sheep,  goats, 
eer,  &c.  The  leaves,  after  they  have  dropped  from  the  tree,  are  swept  up, 
and  used  in  ^dening  as  a  substitute  for  tanner's  bark,  in  producing  heat  by 
fermentation  in  hot-houses,  pits,  &c. 

The  Use  of  the  Oak  in  La7ulscape  has  been  pointed  out  by  Gilpin  with  his 
usual  force  and  effect.  **  It  is  a  happiness,"  he  says,  *'  to  the  lovers  of  the 
picturesmie,  that  this  noble  plant  is  as  useful  as  it  is  beautiful.  From  the 
utility  ot  the  oak  they  derive  this  advantage,  that  it  is  every  where  found. 
Many  kinds  of  wood  are  harder,  as  box  and  ebony ;  many  kinds  are  tougher, 
as  yew  and' ash ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  no  species  of  wood,  at  least  no  species 
of  timber,  is  possessed  of  both  these  aualities  together  in  so  great  a  degree  as 
the  British  oak.  Almost  all  arts  and  manufactures  are  indebted  to  it;  but 
in  ship-building,  and  bearing  burdens,  its  elasticity  and  strength  are  applied  ■ 
to  most  advantage.  I  mention  these  mechanical  uses  only  because  some  of  its 
chief  beauties  are  connected  with  them.  Thus,  it  is  not  the  erect  stately  tree 
that  is  always  the  most  useful  in  ship-building ;  but  more  often  the  crooked 
one,  forming  short  turns  and  elbows,  which  the  shipwrights  and  carpenters 
commonly  call  knee-timber.  This,  too,  is  generally  the  most  picturesque. 
Nor  is  it  the  straight  tall  stem,  the  fibres  of  which  run  in  parallel  lines,  that 
is  the  most  useful  m  bearin^^  burdens ;  but  that  which  has  its  sinews  twisted 
and  spirally  combined.  This,  too,  is  the  most  picturesque.  Trees,  under 
these  circumstances,  generally  take  the  most  pleasing  forms.  We  seldom  see 
the  oak,  like  other  trees,  take  a  twisted  form  from  the  winds.  It  generally  pre- 
serves its  balance;  which  is  one  of  the  grand  picturesque  beauties  of  every 
tree.  The  oak,  like  other  trees,  shrinks  from  the  sea  air  [see  p.  195.  fig.  I.] : 
but  this  indicates  no  weakness ;  for  the  sea  air,  like  a  pestilential  disease, 
attacks  the  strongest  constitutions.    A  second  characteristic  of  the  oak  is  the 
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Btoatness  of  its  limbs.  We  know  tree»  except,  perhaps,  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
Don,  so  remarkable  in  this  respect.  The  limbs  ot  most  trees  spring  from  the 
trunk  :  in  the  oak  they  may  be  rather  said  to  divide  from  it ;  for  they  gene* 
rally  carry  with  them  a  great  share  of  the  substance  of  the  stem.  You  often 
scarcely  know  which  b  stem  and  which  is  branch;  .and,  towards  the  top,  the 
Stem  is  entirely  lost  in  the  branches.  This  gives  particular  propriety  to  the 
^ithet  *  £oneB,*  in  characterising  the  branches  of  the  oak  ;  and  hence  its 
smewy  elbows  are  of  such  peculiar  use  in  ship-buildings  Whoever,  therefore, 
does  not  mark  the  '  fortes  ramos*  of  the  oak,  might  as  well,  in  painting  a  Her- 
cules, omit  his  muscles.  But  I  speak  only  of  the  hardy  veterans  of  the  forest. 
In  the  effeminate  nurslings  of  the  grove  we  have  not  this  appearance.  There 
the  tree  is  all  stem  drawn  up  into  neight.  When  we  characterise  a  tree,  we 
consider  it  in  its  natural  state,  insulated,  and  without  any  lateral  pressure.  In 
a  forest,  trees  naturally  grow  in  that  manner.  The  seniors  depress  all  the 
juniors  that  attempt  to  rise  near  them ;  but  in  a  planted  grove  all  grow  up 
together,  and  none  can  exert  any  power  over  another.  The  next  character- 
istic of  the  oak  is  the  tvristing  of  its  branches.  Examine  the  ash,  the  dm,  the 
beech,  or  almost  any  other  tree,  and  you  may  observe  in  what  direct  and 
straight  lines  the  branches  in  each  shoot  from  the  stem ;  whereas  the  limbs 
of  an  oak  are  continually  twbting  here  and  there  in  various  contortions,  and, 
like  the  course  of  a  river,  sport  and  play  in  every  possible  direction;  sometimes 
in  long  reaches,  and  sometimes  in  shorter  elbows.  There  is  not  a  characteristic 
more  peculiar  to  the  oak  than  this. 

**  Another  peculiarity  of  the  oak  is  its  expansive  spread.  This^  indeed,  is  a 
just  characteristic  of  the  oak ;  for  its  boughs,  however  twisted,  continuallv 
take  a  horizontal  direction*  and  overshadow  a  large  space  of  ^und.  Indeed, 
where  it  is  fond  of  its  situation,  and  has  room  to  spread,  it  extends  itself 
beyond  any  other  tree ;  and,  like  a  monarch,  takes  possession  of  the  soil. 
The  last  characteristic  of  the  oak  is  its  longevity,  which  extends  beyond  that 
of  any  other  tree :  perhaps  the  yew  may  be  an  exception.  I  mention  the 
circumstance  of  its  longevity,  as  it  is  that  which  renders  it  so  singularly  pic- 
turesque. It  is  through  age  that  the  oak  acquires  its  greatest  beauty ;  which 
often  continues  increasing  even  into  decay,  if  any  proportion  exist  between 
the  stem  and  the  branches.  When  the  branches  rot  away,  and  the  forlorn 
trunk  is  left  alone,  the  tree  is  in  its  decrepitude  —  in  the  kst  stage  of  life, 
and  all  beauty  is  gone."  Gilpin  concludes  this  characteristic  description  with 
the  following  words :  —  ''I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  oak,  as  it  is  confess- 
edly both  the  most  picturesque  tree  in  itself,  and  the  most  accommodating  in 
composition.  It  refuses  no  subject  either  in  natural  or  in  artificial  landscape. 
It  is  suited  to  the  grandest,  and  may  with  propriety  be  introduced  into  the 
most  pastoral.  It  adds  new  dignity  to  the  ruined  tower  and  Oothic  arch :  by 
stretcninp  its  wild  moss-grown  branches  athwart  their  ivied  walls,  it  gives 
them  a  kind  of  majesty  coeval  with  itself;  at  the  same  time,  its  propriety  is 
still  preserved,  if  it  throw  its  arms  over  die  purling  brook,  or  the  mantling 
pool,  where  it  beholds 

*  Ito  rererend  Image  in  tb*  expftnie  below/ 
Bfilton  introduces  it  happily  even  in  the  lowest  scene :  -^ 

*  Hard  b]r,B eoCtage  chimney  miokee 
FktMn  between  two  aged  oaks.*  ** 

Some  valuable  remarks  on  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  oak,  and  on  its  deli- 
neation, will  be  found  in  the Magazme of  NiiUuralNutoiyf commumcBledhy Mr, 
Strutt,  unquestionably  the  best  delineator  of  trees  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
*<  European  trees,"  he  observes, "  may  by  the  painter  be  divided  into  four 
classes ;  the  round-topped,  as  the  oak,  chestnut,  elm,  willow,  ash,  beech,  &c. ; 
the  spirv-topped,  as  tne  different  species  of  the  fir  tribe ;  the  shaggy-topped, 
comprenencung  those  of  the  pine ;  and  the  slender-formed,  as  the  llombardy 
poplar  and  the  cypress.  In  the  first  of  these  classes,  foremost  in  dignitv  and 
grandeur,  the  oak  stands  preeminent,  and,  like  the  lion  among  beasts,  is  the 
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enrth, 

«  parts.  The  leaves,  elegant  in  their  outline,  are  strongly  ribbed,  and  firm); 
attached  to  the  spray,  which,  although  thin  and  excursive,  is  yet  bold  Eud  de- 
termined in  its  angles ;  whilst  the  abrupt  and  tortuous  irregularity  of  ita  maa- 
sive  branches  admirably  contrasts  with  the  general  richness  and  density  of  its 
clustered  foliage.  Even  as  a  sapling,  in  its  slender  graceiiilnesB  it  exhibits 
sufficient  firmness  and  indications  of  vigour  to  predicate  the  future  monarch 
of  the  wood ;  a  state,  indeed,  which  it  is  slow  to  assume,  but  which  it  retains 
fKr  uccula  limga ;  and  when  at  length  it  is  brought  to  acknowledge  the  in* 
fluence  of  time,  and  becomes  '  bald  with  dry  antiquity,'  no  other  production 
of  the  forest  can  be  admitted  as  i-^oi. 

ita  rival  in  majestic  and  venerable 
decay.  The  general  form  of  the 
oak  IS  expansive,  luxuriant,  and 
spreading.  Its  chanuter,  both 
with  respect  to  its  whole  and 
to  its  lai^r  masses  of  foiis^  is 
best  expressed  by  the  penal,  in 
bold  and  roundish  lines,  whether 
as  single  trees,  as  groups  (^. 
1630.),  or  as  forming  the  line  of 
a  distant  forest  (j^(.  1629.  and  _  . 
1 63 1 .);  although,  when  growing 

more  closely  together,  they  assume  a  lolUer  and  less  spreading  appearance 
than  the  more  solitary  tree,  such  as  Mason  has  so  beautifully  describnl  in 
his  Caractaaa:  — 


The  sketches  figs.  1632.  and  1633.,  which  are  also  drawn  by  Mr.  Stmtt, 
will  more  distinctly  exemplify  his  position ;  exhilnting,  in  distinct  distances, 
the  some  general  appearance  in  the  contour  of  the  trees.    Of  these  sketches. 
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Jig.  1632.  u  a  scene  in  Sarernake  Forat,  near  Blaribofongfa,  b  wtudi  tbe 
Creeping  Oiik  (see  p.  1771.)  is  shown  in  the  fbft^nnind;  and  fg.  1633.  it 
another  scene  in  the  same  forest,  in  which  the  King  Oak  (see  p.  1771.)  fbniu 


the  princ^l  otgect.     Fig.  IC34.  is  n  sketch  of  a  siDnilarly  picturesqne  oaki 
a<l'>ptnl  by  Mr.  Stnitt  as  a  *ignette  to  his  elegant  woA,  DeSda  Sghanm. 


CORTLA'CES.       QUE'BlCVS, 


**  But  while,"  coodiiuea  Mr.  Strutt,  "  as  an  entire  otij«ct,  these  curved  linea 
are  nifficient  to  express  the  seneral  peculiarity  of  the  outline  of  the  mk,  at 
well  BB  the  larger  masses  or  its  foliage,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  tree 
more  doaelf,  and  in  detail,  we  find  that  a  greater  varietv  of  line  must  be 
adopted  to  dupU;  its  dngiUar  proportions,  so  indicative  of  energy  and  bold- 
ness. The  trunk  and  limbs  are  characterised  by  their  amazing  strength,  and 
by  their  comparative  ahortnesB  and  crookedness;  and  the  branches, by  their 
numerous  contortions  and  abrupt  angles,  and  by  the  great  variety  which  they 
exhibit  of  Btrai^t  and  crooked  lines ;  and  by  their  frequent  tendency  to  a 
horizontal  direction.   These  striking  peculiarities  are  exemplified  itijlg.  1635." 

"  Not  unfreauently,  howeTO",  the  forms  of  the  limbs  and  brancaea  are  en- 
ifrelv  concealea  by  the  exuberancy  of  foliage,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Bound* 
Park  Oak,  and  more  particjiarly  in  that  magnificent  livine  canopy — nvJM 
f>fnetraiiA(  oriro,  ^pervious  to  the  day,  —  the  Cbandos  Ou,  at  Southgate, 
[see  p.  ]T03.],  which,  although  not  exactly  a  painter's  tree,  is  unquestionably 
unrivalled  for  r^ular  beauty  and  plenitude  of  shade.  The  oak,  also,  is  oc- 
casionally found  to  present  an  extremely  graceful  and  pleasing  figure,  as  i* 
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remaiiBbly  the  case  with  ihe  celebrated  oak  at  Lord  Cowper's  [shown  in^. 
HeO.  in  p.  17+1.],     This  tree,  above  a  century  ago,  was  well  known  as  Uie 

Great  Oak  at  Pan-  

changer.  There  U 
also  a  beautiful  tree 
(J!g.  163S.;),  of  the 
aame  description,  at 
Lord  Dandej^  seat 
at  Cobham,  which, 
being  protected  from 
the  depredatioDs  of 
cattle,  enjojs  the 
most  perfect  free- 
doni  <»  ^wtfa,  ex- 
tending iti  latitude 
of  boughs  in  every 
direction,  and  droop-  ' 
ing  its  clustered  fo- 
liage to  the  very 
ground."  (StruU  in 
mag.  Nat.  Hiu ,  voL 

''  TTk  Spmy  efOte  Oak  has  been  dcBcribed  and  JHuitreted  by  Gilpin,  with  his 
usual  fchdty.  "  In  the  spray  of  trees,"  be  remarks, "  nature  seems  to  obaerre 
one  simple  principle ;  which  is,  that  the  mode  of  growth  ui  the  spray  corre- 
aponds  exactly  *>">  'hw  of  d»«  Iwif  branches,  of  which,  indeed,  the  ^iray  a 
tfie  origin.  Thus,  the  oak  dividea  his  boughs  ftoin  the 
stem  more  horizontallv  than  most  other  deaduons  trees. 
.  jgg-         "The  spray  makes  eiBctly,  in  muiia- 

\  ture,  the  tame  iq)p«araiice.     It 

1  breaks  out  in  right  angles,  or  m 

t  angles  that  bm  nearly  so.  fbrroing 
its  shoot*  commonly  in  short  lines 
[seejfet.  1637.  and  1638.,froniGil- 
■  ;  and  &.  1639.,  from  Struttlj 
secona  year's  sfioot  usually 
taking  some  direction  cootrsry  ti 
that  of  die  first,  Thils  the  ru 
B  laid  of  that  abrupt  mode  of  rnHfication,  for  which  the  oik  o 
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remarkable.  [8ee^.  1640.,  from  Gilpin ;  and  y^.  1641.,  from  Strutt]  When 
two  shoots  spring  from  the  same  knot,  they  are  commonhr  of  unequal  lensth ; 
and  one  with  lai^  strides  generally  takes  the  head.  Very  often,  also,  three 
shoots,  and  sometimes  four. 


from  the 


knot. 


spnng  irom  cne  same 
Hence,  the  spray  of  the  oak 
becomes  thick,  dos^,  and  in- 
terwoven; so  that  at  a  little 
distance  it  has  a  full  rich  ap- 
pearance, and  more  of  the 
picturesque  roughness  than 
we  observe  in  tne  spray  of 
any  other  tree.  The  spray 
of  the  oak   also  generally 

springs  in  such  directions  as  give  its  branches  that  horizontal  appearance 
which  they  generally  assume."   (Gi^.  For.  Seen,,  vol  i.  p.  1 11.) 

In/J^.  1639.,  Strutt  observes,  **  it  will  be  seen  that  the  spray  seldom  shoots 
from  the  lower  or  under  side  of  the  branches;  which,  added  to  the  roughness 
and  strength  of  their  component  parts,  enables  the  branches  to  stretch  out 
and  maintain  their  horizontal  position,  not  unfirequently  even  to  the  very  last 
twig ;  although  sometimes,  from  tl^  great  weight  of  fohage,  and,  perhaps,  from 
some  difference  in  the  species  of  the  tree,  an  oak  may  be  found  with  pendent 
boughs. 

**  The  ramification  of  trees  is  of  great  importance  to  the  painter.  As  well,  it 
has  been  observed  by  Gilpin  (see  p.  1790.),  might  an  artist  attempt  to.  deli- 
neate the  figure  of  a  Hercules  without  expressing  any  of  the  muscles  in  his 
body,  as  to  ^ve  the  drawing  of  an  oak  tree  without  a  scientific  regard  to  the 
anatomy  of  its  form,  in  a  just  display  of  the  various  angles  and  tortuous  irrc^- 
larities  of  its  branches.  The  example  shown  in^.  1641.  is  sketched  from  the 
denuded  boughs,  to  give  a  more  uninterrupted  view  of  their  peculiar  character. 

^  The  foliage  of  the  oak  is  particularly  suited  to  the  nencil.  In  those  por- 
tions which  are  brought  nearer  to  the  sight,  the  form  or  the  individual  leaves 
IJSg,  1642.  a)  may  here  and  there  be  expressed,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  which 
•lao  exhibits  what  is  technically  called  the  touch  (b)  necessary  to  express  its 
character  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye. 

**  The  colouring  of  the  oak,  and,  indeed,  of  all  natural  objects  connected  with 
landscape,  admits  of  so  great  a  variety,  that  it  b  impossible  to  give  any  precise 
rules  on  the  subject :  a  diligent  attention  to  nature  will  alone,  in  this  respect, 
avail ;  for,  besides  the  ordinary  varieties  induced  by  change  of  season,  from 
the  tender  and  emerald  hues  of  spring  to  the  deeper  bloom  of  summer,  and 
the  rich  and  glowing  tints  of  autumn,  an  astonishing  diversity  of  colour  is 
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efected  by  accidental  circumatances,  dependent  on  the  diSbrent  aspects  of 
morning,  noon,  and  evenins ;  on  sun  and  on  ehade ;  on  the  colours  of  the  skj 
and  the  clouds ;  on  tbeclearness  or  haziness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  con- 
lequent  powers  of  retraction ;  on  opposition  of  colour ;  on  the  situtttion  of 
the  spectator;  and  on  many  oUter  contingencies,  all  independent  of  the  load 
cdour  of  the  object,  yet  all  stronglf  affecting  it.  It  is  imposdble,  therefore,  I 
rqxat,  to  give  in  any  written  description,  with  tole^le  coociseness.  suffinent 
iiutniclion  for  selecting  the  colours  necessary  to  depict  otgects  so  constantly 


varying  in  their  hues.  A  few  umple  tints  on  the  pallet,  and  an  hour's  study 
in  the  forest,  will  be  more  instructive  than  a  Tolkune  of  remarks.  The  atten- 
tion and  minuteness  with  which  a  lover  of  nature  will  examine  a  favourite 
object,  and  the  truth  with  which  he  will  consequently  be  enabled  to  describe 
it,  are  stron^y  evidenced  in  the  following  passage,  extracted  from  Oi^iin's 
Foretl  Scatay : — '  I  have  oflen  stood,'  says  tiilpin,  'with  admiration  before 
an  old  forest  oak,  examining  the  various  tints  which  have  enriched  its  furrowed 
stem.  The  genuine  bark  of  an  oak  is  of  an  ash  colour,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  any  part  of  it  from  the  mosses  that  overspread  it ;  for  no  oak,  I 

suppose,  WM  ever  without  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  these  p-* — 

^ipendages.     The  lower  parts,  about  the  roots,  are  o' 


picturesque 
saedbjritMt 
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green  velvet  moss,  which,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  coinmonly  occupies  the  bole 
of  the  beech,  though  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  it  lose  much  when  in  decay. 
As  the  trunk  rises,  you  see  the  brimstone  colour  taking  possession  in  patches. 
Of  this  there  are  two  principal  kinds;  a  smooth  sort,  which  spreads  like  a 
scurf  over  the  bark ;  and  a  rough  sort,  which  hangs  in  little  rich  knots  and 
fringes.  I  call  it  a  brimstone  hue,  by  way  of  general  distinction ;  but  it  some- 
times inclines  to  an  oUve,  and  sometimes  to  a  light  green;  Intermixed  with 
these  mosses  vou  often  find  a  species  almost  perfectly  white.  Before  I  was 
acouainted  witn  it,  1  have  sometunes  thought  the  tree  whitewashed.  Here 
ana  there,  a  touch  of  it  gives  a  lustre  to  the  trunk,  and  has  its  dBTect :  yet,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  a  nuisance;  for,  as  it  generally  begins  to  thrive  when  the  other 
mosses  b^gin  to  vrither  ^as  if  the  decaying  bark  were  its  proper  nutriment),  it 
is  rarely  accompanied  with  any  of  the  more  beautiftil  species  of  its  kind ;  and, 
when  dius  unsupported,  it  always  disgusts.  This  white  moss,  by  the  way,  is 
esteemed  a  certain  mark  of  age,  and,  when  it  prevails  in  any  degree,  is  a  clear 
indication  that  the  vigour  of  the  -  tree  is  declining.  We  find,  also,  another 
species  of  moss,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  inclining  nearly  to  black;  another  of 
an  ashy  colour ;  and  another  of  a  dingy  yellow.  We  ma^  observe,  also,  touches 
of  red,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  bright  yellow,  which  is  like  a  gleam  of 
sunshine ;  and  in  many  trees  you  will  see  one  species  growing  upon  another, 
the  knotted  brimstone-coloured  fringe  clinging  to  a  lighter  species,  or  the 
black  softening  into  red.  All  these  excrescences,  under  whatever  name  dis- 
tinguished, add  a  great  richness  to  trees ;  and,  when  thev  are  blended  harmo- 
niously, as  is  generallv  the  case,  the  rough  and  furrowed  trunk  of  an  old  oak, 
adorned  with  these  pleasing  appendages,  is  an  object  which  will  long  detain 
thepicturesque  eye.'  "  (StnUt  m  Mag,  Nat,  Hist,,  vol.  i.  p.  246.) 

Tne  beauty  of  oak  fohage  is  universally  allowed ;  but  that  of  Q,  sessiliflora 
may  be  said  to  be  most  admired  in  single  leaves,  and  that  of  the  other  species 
in  tufb  of  leaves.  The  difierence  between  the  two  species,  in  this  respect, 
was  first  pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree.  *'  The  leaves  of  Q.  pedunculata," 
he  sa^,  **  are  of  a  dark  deep  green;  and,  though  rather  small  (and  small  leaves 
combme  better  than  large  ones),  they  are  numerous,  and  grow  close  to  the 
spray,  clustered  together  in  dense  masses,  forming  those  lovely  tufb,  or  ro- 
settes, which  constitute  one  of  the  characteristic  beauties  of  oak  foliage.  When 
the  wind  blows  gently,  it  partially  turns  up,  and  displays  their  glaucous  under 
surfaces  in  harmonious  contrast  with  the  deeper  tints  of  those  above,  and  pre- 
sents a  study  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Gainsborough.  The  leaves  of  Q.  sessili- 
fidra,  being  of  a  large  size,  are  fewer  in  number,  and  less  thickly  set ;  consequently 
they  do  not  mass  so  well.  One  of  the  specific  distinctions  of  Q,  sessiliflora 
18,  that  it  l;>ears  its  leaves  on  footstalks ;  and  this  circumstance  gives  to  the 
foliage  a  lo6se  and  straggling  appearance,  and  a  want  of  depth  and  solidity, 
whidi  greatly  detract  firom  its  general  efi^t.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  that 
many  of  the  fine  American  species  of  oak,  beautiful  as  they  are,  must  yield  the 
palm,  in  point  of  folia^  to  the  monarch  of  our  British  forests,  Q.  pedunculata." 
(^Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  xii.  p.  534.) 

SMI,  ^c.  Oaks,  according  to  Nichols, ''  flourish  best,  and  grow  the  quickest, 
in  a  rich  deep  loamy  soil;  and  I  have  found  by  experiments  and  general 
observations,  tor  more  than  30  years,  that  the  wood  of  such  trees  is  of  the 
firmest  and  best  texture,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  so  found  in  all  the  different 

ries  of  trees  that  grow  the  fastest.**  He  agrees  with  Bufibn  in  ascribing 
to  the  increased  thickness  of  the  annual  utvers  of  fast-growing  trees,  in 
comparison  with  those  that  grow  slower.  (Obt.,  &c.,  p.  41.)  Monteath,  in  his 
Forett€r^9  Guide,  2d  edit.,  has  **  observed  that  the  oak  grows  fastest,  and 
makes  the  best  hearted-timber,  in  strong  good  clay  soils."  In  proof  of  this, 
he  refers  to  oak  trees  on  the  estates  of  Alloa,  Airthrey,  and  Alva,  the  two 
lifter  on  the  face  of  the  Ochil  HiUs.  The  trees  on  these  estates,  he  says, 
although  '*  very  nqiid  in  ^wth,"  produce  "  most  excellent  timber.  In  a 
tree  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  there  will  not  be  above  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  of  white  or  sap  wood ;  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  topmost  branch 
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there  is  little  or  ito  white  wood."  (p.  365.)  The  oak»  Sang  obeerve^,  **.  wiU 
grow,  and  even  be^oome  timber  of  considerable  siae,  in  soils  of  very  opposite 
natures.  It  thrives  best,  howe?er»  in  strong  deep  loam,  incumbent  on  gravel 
or  drj|r  rock ;  but  in  all  soils  in  which  there  is  wiy  considerable  proportion  gf 
loam  it  will  thrive  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  low  situations,  ^here.  ^e 
soil  is  deep  and  moist,  it  grows  rapidly,  and  attains  a  great  size ;  b^t  in  such 
places  it  is  found  to  decay  sooner  than  it  does  in  a  more  elevated  filtuation, 
with  a  drier  soil.  In  light  soils  of  little  depth,  although  it  grows  slowly,  it 
becomes  firm  in  texture ;  and  the  timber,  tnough  soifuler  in  si^  acqujj^es  a 
state  of  maturity  sooner  than  that  grown  on  more  cool  and  retentive  soils. 
In  deep  cool  sand,  it  wiU  root  firmly,  and  arrive  at  a  great  size.  In  clay, 
incumbent  on  till,  to  which  all  other  trees,  except  the  beech  and  the  sycamore 
have  an  aversion,  the  oak  will  grow  and  produce  useful  timber."  {Plant,  Kal^ 
p.  62.)  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  having  quoted  the  above  passage,  adds,  **  Our  own 
experience  teaches  us  to  corroborate  Mr.  Sang's  opinion  as  to  the  variety  of  s^il 
in  which  the  oak  may  be  seon  to  thrive.  As  one  example,  we  find  it  growijuj; 
vigorously  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Findhom,  in  every  possible  variety  of  soil, 
and  eqiudly  well  in  soil  superincumbent  on  the  stratified  and  op  the  primitive 
rocks.  It  roots  itself  in  the  very  hce  of  the  gneiss  and  granite  precipices, 
whence  it  shoots  forth,  in  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  forms,  over  the 
roaring  rapids  or  deep  abysses  of  the  mountain  stream ;  and  every  now  an<i 
then  we  see  that  the  slow  but  certain  operation  of  the  growth  of  its  roots 
within  the  fissures  of  the  rock  detaches  huge  massed  of  it,  and  hurls  them  into 
the  gulf  below."  {Laud,  Giip,,  vol.  L  p.  631)  "  It  is  wonderfiil«"  savs  Evelyn* 
**  to  consider  how  stran^y  the  oak  will  penetrate  to  come  to  a  mdrk  bottom ; 
so  as  where  we  find  this  tree  to  prosper,  the  indication  of  a  firuitml  and  ex- 
cellent soil  is  certain,  even  by  the  token  of  this  natural  augury  only.  Thus,  by 
the  plantation  of  this  tree  and  some  others,  we  have  the  advantage  of  profit 
raised  firom  the  pregnancy,  substance,  and  depth  of  our  land ;  whilst  by  the 
grass'  and  com  (whose  roots  are  but  a  few  inches  deep)  we  have  the  benefit 
of  the  crust  only."  {Hunt,  Evel,^  p.  91.)  In  Hampshire,  in  that  part  of  the 
New  Forest  called  the  Woodlands,  wherever  the  oak  tree  clay,  or  yellow  wood- 
land clay,  exists,  its  presence  is  more  or  less  indicated  by  a  spontaneous  growth 
of  oak  wood.  **  In  all  such  situations,"  Vancouver  observes,  **  this  timber 
may  be  cultivated  to  advantage ;  but,  where  the  natural  soil  of  the  oak  tree 
does  not  occur,  it  is  as  idle  to  attempt  its  cultivation,  as  to  divert  the  laws  of 
nature  in  ^ny  other  respect."    {Agric,  ofHamp,^  &c.,  p.  306.) 

Situation,  Upland  situations  are  generally  considered  the  best  for  oak  to  be 
grown  in  for  ship-timber ;  and  hedgerows  better  than  close  woods  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  reasons,  it  is  generally  considered,  notwithstanding  the  opinions 
of  Nichols  and  Monteath,  above  given,  are  to  be  found  in  the  comparatively 
slow  growth  of  trees  in  dry  soils  fiilly  exposed  to  the  weather;  and  to  the 
greater  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  timber  of  every  tree  must  arrive, 
when  its  leaves  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  on  every  side, 
and  from  the  summit  of  the  tree  to  its  base.  Oaks,  says  PUny,  grown 'in, 
valleys  are  more  stately,  tall,  and  spreading,  than  those  grown  on  mountains; 
but  the  timber  of  the  latter  is  far  better  and  finer-grain^,  and,  consequently, 
more  durable.  Mitchell  is  of  opinion  that  the  best  oak  for  ship-building  la 
produced  from  a  calcareous  sou,  in  rather  an  upland  situation,  such  as  the 
Sussex  chalk.  (Dend,^  p.  31 .)  Indeed,  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  best 
oak  timber  in  England  is  produced  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  (See  p.  614.) 

Propagation  and  Culture,  The  propagation  and  nursery  culture  of  the  oak  have 
been  already  treated  of  in  ourintroauction  to  the  genus  (p.  1727,).  The  after- 
culture of  the  common  oak  embraces  the  subjects  of  artincial  shelter,  pruning, 
thinning,  training,  &c.  No  specific  mode  of  prunmg  is  applicable  to  tne  oak ; 
except  that,  where  the  object  is  ship  timber  of  the  crooked  kind,  the  trunks 
ought  not  to  be  freed  fi'om  branches  for  more  than  13  ft.  or  15  ft«  in  height,  in 
order  to  throw  strength  into  the  larger  limbs.  It  may  Also  be  advisable,  in 
some  instances,  to  stop  the  leading  shoot  for  the  same  puipose.    In  genml. 
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however*  the  onk,  if  planted  in  open  situations,  and  if  the  stem  be<  divested  of 
its  side  shoots  only  to  a  moderate  height,  will  produce  a  sufficient  number  of 
crooked  arms  and  branches  for  every  purpose  in  naval  arehttecturew  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that»  When  tae  object  is  ship-timber,  and  timber 
fit  for  making  furniture,  the  acorns  and  plants  of  Q,  peduncuUita  should  be 
chosen,  in  preference  to  those  of  Q.  aessilmora. . 

EU^biiUy  of  the  Oak  for  pianting  with  a  View  to  Profit,  at  compared  with 
other  Trees,  The  slow  growth  of  the  oak  is  by  many  alleged  as  a  reason 
why  plantations  of  it  will  prove  less  praAtahle  than  those  of  other  trees.  In 
answer  to  this  it  may  be  stated,  Ist,  that,  as  the  oak  is  almost  in  every  case 
planted  among  nurse  trees,  which  are  not  cut  down  till  they  are  of  some  value 
as  poles  or  timber*  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  such  a  thing  as  a  young  oak 
plantation;  and,  ^ly,  that  thoueh  the  oak,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  is  of  a 
slow  growth  while  young,  vet,  after  the  trunk  has  attained  a  diameter  of  6  in. 
or  8  in.,  the  oak  grows  as  mat  as  almost  any  other  hard-wooded  tree,  and  cer- 
tainlj^  faster  than  some ;  such  as  the  beech  and  the  hornbeam.  The  value  of 
the  timber  of  the  oak,  even  when  of  small  sise,  the  value  of  the  bark,  and,  as 
Matthew  observes,  the  slight  comparative  ix\jury  of  its  shade  to  coppice- wood, 
hedge-plants,  grass,  com,  or  other  crops,  *'  should  ^ve  a  preference  to  this  tree 
for  planting,  wherever  the  climate  and  soil  are  suitable,  over  every  other  kind, 
with  the  exception  of  the  larch  and  willow,  whicl^  in  particular  soils,  will  pay 
better." 

For  Hedgerow  Thnber,  it  is  agreed  by  most  writers  that  the  oak  is  superior 
to  all  other  trees.  It  produces  the  most  valuable  timber  and  bark  in  that 
situatiouj  and  does  less  injury  to  the  hedge,  and  to  the  herbage  or  com  be- 
neath it,  than  any  other  species,  unless,  perhaps,  as  Matthew  observes,  the 
apple  and  the  pear  be  excepted ;  because  the  horizonlal  roots  do  not  nrn 
near  the  surface,  and  the  buds  come  later  into  leaf  than  those  of  any  other 
British  tree.  The  general  form,  and  the  great  variety  of  outline,  of  the 
oak,  as  well  as  its  colour,  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  also  harmonise  in  a 
superior  manner  with  the  general  scenery  of  an  enclosed  country.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  those  parts  of  the .  country 
where  larches,  pines,  and  Lombardy  and  other  poplars  prevail  in  hedgerows, 
in  which  th^  are  as  bad  in  an  agricultural,  as  they  are  in  a  picturesque,  point 
of  view.  "  The  disadvantages,'*  Matthew  observes,  '*  attending  the  planting  of 
hedgerows  with  oaks  are,  that  the  removal  of  the  oak,  when  young,  is  not  in 
general  so  successful  as  that  of  other  trees,  especially  in  this  exposed  dry  si- 
tuation ;  also,  that  the  progress  of  th^  plant,  for  a  number  of  years,  is  but  slow, 
and  that  it  is  thus  for  a  longer  time  liable  to  ii\jury  from  cattle.  Fair  success 
may,  however,  be  commanded  by  previously  preparing  the  roots,  should  the 
plants  be  of  good  size ;  transplanting  them  wacn  the  ground  is  neither  too 
moist  nor  too  dry ;  and,  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  dropped  or 
become  brown,  particularly  in  dry  ground;  performing  the  operation  wkh  the 
utmost  care,  so  as  not  to  fracture  die  roots,  and  to  retam  a  considerable  ball  ^ 
opening  pits  of  considerable  size  for  their  reception,  much  deeper  than  the 
roots ;  and  should  a  little  water  lurk  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  it  will  be  highlv 
beneficia],  provided  none  stagnate  so  high  as  the  roots ;  finning  the  earth  weU 
around  the  roots,  afler  it  is  carefully  shaken  in  amon^  the  fibres ;  and,  espe^ 
ciaDy,  keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground,  within  4  ft.  of  tlie  plant,  firiable  and 
free  from  weeds,  by  repeated  hoeings  during  the  first  two  or  thcee  summers. 
Of  course,  if  the  plant  is  suffered  to  waver  with  the  wind,  or  to  be  rubbed  and 
bruised  by  cattle,  or  by  the  appendages  of  the  plough,  it  is  folly  to  expect 
success.  On  this  account,  stout  plants,  from  8 ft.  to  I2h,  high,  the  branches 
of  which  are  more  out  of  the  way  of  iqjury,  may,  in  sheltered  situations,  under 
careful  management,  be  of  the  most  proper  size.  Much  also  depends  on  pro- 
curing strong  plants  from  exposed  situations.  We  have,"  continues  Matthew, 
"^  experience  better  success  with  hardy  pbmts  from  the  exposed  side  of  a  hill, 
having  unfibred  carrot  roots,  much  injured  by  removal,  than  with  others  from 
a  sheltered  morass,  having  the  roots  most  numerously  fibred,  and  well  extrU 
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cated."  (Matthew  an  Naval  Thnlur,  p.  38.)  The  experience  of  Mr.  Matthew 
agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Webster  (Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  xii.  p.  368.),  and  is,  indeed, 
consonant  to  reason.  Several  planters  of  experience  have  stated  to  us,  that 
they  have  found  oaks  of  ten  or  twelve  ^^ears*  growth,  taken  up  without  anv 
preparation,  and  the  heads  closely  cut  in  when  transplanted,  succeed  much 
better  than  oaks  one,  two,  or  three  vears  from  the  seed  bed,  or  even  smaller 
transplanted  trees,  in  the  same  soil  and  situation.  Alexander  Mihie,  Esq., 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  informs  us  ;that  this 
was  the  case  several  years  ago,  when  a  number  of  oaks,  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in 
height,  were  thinned  out  of  a  government  plantation  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
closely  cut  in  at  root  and  top,  and  planted  in  the  open  common  or  forest, 
bcmg  only  ||uarded  from  cattle  by  a  tew  thorn  bushes  tied  round  their |Stems. 
The  late  Sir  Uvedale  Price  was  equally  successful  in  transplanting  oaks  in 
this  manner,  at  Foxlej. 

Artificial  SheUer,  it  is  allowed  by  almost  all  writers  on  the  culture  of  the  oak, 
is  essentially  necessary  to  insure  the  rapid  progress  of  a  young  plantation. 
This  arises  from  the  natural  tenderness  of  the  young  shoots  and  c»riy  leaves 
of  the  oak,  which,  even  in  the  south  of  England,  are  frequently  destroyed  or 
much  injured  by  frost  in  May ;  while,  in  elevated  situations,  it  is  found  that 
even^the  bark  does  not  so  easily  separate  from  the  wood  of  standing  trees 
after  a  cold  night.  Modem  planters  seem  to  be  all  agreed,  that  the  beat  mode 
of  producing  shelter  for  the  oak  is,  by  first  covering  the  surfiice  with  Scotch 

Eine,  larch,  or  birch ;  the  first  being  greatly  preferred.  After  the  nurse  trees 
ave  grown  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  openmgs  should  be  cut  in  the  plant- 
ations thus  fonned,  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to  500  according  to  some,  and  of 
60  to  100  according  to  others,  to  the  acre ;  and  in  each  ofthese  openings  an 
acorn,  or  an  oak  plant  should  be  inserted,  the  soil  having  been  duly  pre- 
pared. This  practice  seems  to  have  originated  at  Welbeck,  ki  Nottingham- 
shire,  in  the  plantations  made  bv  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  to  have  been 
first  described  by  Speechly  in  Hunter's  edition  of  Evelvn's  S^ha ;  but  it 
has  since  been  recommended  by  Pontey,  in  his  Prcfitdiie  Planter  (4th.  ed., 

S213.);  by  Sang,  in  his  edition  of  Nicol's  PlaiUet'$  Kalendar  (p.  294.);  by 
illington,  in  his  Seriet  ofFactt,  &c. ;  by  Cruickshanks,  in  his  Pradusal  Planter; 
by  Davis,  in  communications  to  the  &th  and  West  of  Ensland  Society;  and 
bv  various  others.  It  has  also  been  extensively  emploved  m  the  government 
mantations  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Robert 
Turner,  who,  in  1819,  was  deputy  surveyor  of  the  New  Forest;  and  to  whom 
the  merit  is  due  of  having  first  applied  this  method  systematically,  and  shown 
the  siqperiority  of  the  Scotch  pme,  as  a  nurse  plant  for  the  oak,  to  all  other 
trees.  The  poplar  is  universally  rejected  as  a  nurse  for  ^e  oak,  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  very  short  pc^od  that  elapses  before  it 
fills  both  soil  and  subsoil  with  its  roots;  and  either  covers  the  sur&ce  with  its 
branches,  or,  if  these  are  pruned  off,  raises  its  head  to  such  agrei^  height,  that 
no  plant  of  slower  growtn  than  itself  can  thrive  near  it.  "inie  elm,  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  gromi,  is  almost  as  objectionable  as  the  poplar;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  me  willow.  The  pine  and  fir  tribe  supplies  by  far  the  best  nurses 
for  the  oak,  and,  indeed,  for  all  other  hard-woodea  timber  trees ;  not  only 
producing  the  most  efiective  shelter,  but  the  most  profit  when  cut  down.  The 
Scotch  pine  and  the  spruce  fir  are  in^ferable  to  any  other  pines  or  firs,  and 
to  the  larch,  because  they  are  hardier,  and  grow  more  erect ;  whereas  the 
pinaster  and  the  maritime  pine,  though  they  will  both  stand  the  sea  breeze, 
and  the  larch,  though  it  grows  with  great  rapidity  even  on  barren  soils  and 
on  mountains,  almost  always  lean  over  to  one  side. 

SpeeMy,  in  the  extendve  oak  plantations  made  for  the  Duke  of  Portland 
in  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  exposed  hills  of  what  was  formerly  Sherwood 
Forest,  found  the  birch  the  most  suitable  tree  for  shelter ;  chiefly,  we  believe, 
because  it  spring  up  every  where  naturally  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
seems  to  thrive  m  the  light  sandy  surfiice  soil  there  better  than  any  other  tree. 
Mr.  Speechly  also  found  that  sowing  the  poorer  parts  of  the  hills  with  fiine  was 
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a  very  e&ctive  mode  of  sheltering  the  oak ;  for  though,  he  says,  *'  it  seems  to 
choke  and  overgrow  the  oaks  for  some  time,  yet  after  a  few  years  we  com- 
monly find  the  best  oak  plants  in  the  strongest  beds  of  furze."  (^Hunt.  Evel,, 
p.  93.,  note.)  Marshallprefers  broom  to  the  furze,  as,  being  less  disagreeable  to 
work  among.  In  the  Welbeck  plantations,  the  Scotch  pine,  and  several  sorts 
of  fiir  trees,  were  tried,  as  well  as  the  birch  and  the  furze ;  but  in  that  soil  and 
ntnation  Uie^  did  not  grow  so  fast  as  the  birch ;  and,  being  evergreen,  the 
young  oaks  did  not  thrive  under  them  so  well  as  thev  did  under  the  deciduous 
trees.  Mr.  Speechl^  observes  that  he  found  that  the  seedling  oaks  were  not 
injured,  but  rather  improved,  by  tall  grass  and  large  weeds  growing  among 
them;  which  seems  contrary  to  the  nature  of  plants,  and  is  certainly  a  practice 
that  ought  not  to  be  generally  followed,  since  these  tali  weeds  and  grass  must 
prevent  the  sun  and  air  from  producing  their  full  influence  on  the  leaves  of 
the  seedling  oaks.  In  this,  as  m  similar  cases,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that,  in  all  cultivation,  every  step  in  the  process  ought  to  be  related 
according  to  art  and  design,  and  nothing  whatever,  or,  at  least,  as  httle  as 
possible,  lef^  to  unassisted  nature. 

Pontey  advises  pjantmg  only  300  oaks  on  every  statute  acre,  by  which  the 
plants  would  stand  at  12  fl.  apart  every  way.  He  plants  in  rows,  somewhat 
irregular,  at  4fl.  apart;  every  third  plant,  in  each  row,  being  an  oak,  and  the 
others  being  larches,  spruces,  and  Scotch  pines ;  giving  the  preference  to  the 
larch. 

Sang  first  plants  the  ground  all  over  with  larches,  at  3  ft.  or  3  ft.'  6  in.  apart. 
After  these  nave  grown  2,  3,  4,  or  even  5  years,  pits  are  formed  from  4  ft.  to 
7  ft.  apart,  in  whicn  acorns  are  insert^.  (Plant,  Kal,,  p.  195.)  In  this  case, 
the  object  is  to  produce  an  oak  copse ;  which,  however,  if  thought  desirable, 
may  at  any  future  period  be  so  thinned  out  as  to  produce  an  oak  wood. 
Hl^Jte/Sngton  and  Crtdckthank  proceed  on  the  same  principles  as  these  planters ; 
that  is,  Siey  provide  the  shelter  previously  to  planting  the  trees.  All  these 
writers  agree  in  thinning  out  the  sheltering  trees  gradually,  and  in  regulating 
the  number  of  oaks  which  are  to  stand  on  the  acre  by  the  fitness  of  the  sou 
to  produce  oaks,  and  by  the  relative  value  of  oak  copse  and  the  wood  of 
larcties  and  firs  in  a  young  state.  Billington  defers  the  thinning  out  of  his 
nurses  as  long  as  possible;  preventing  them  from  whipping  or  shading  the 
young  oaks,  by  shortening  the  side  branches  of  the  nurse  trees  which  protrude 
towards  them. 

Crmckthani^t  **  new  method  of  rearing  the  oak"  differs  in  nothing  of  im- 
portance from  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Sang;  as,  indeed,  the  author  ac- 
Knowlisd^  (p.  209.,  note).  He  directs  the  ground  to  be  first  **  well  filled  with 
Scotch  pmes  or  larches ; "  and,  after  these  have  risen  to  the  height  of  about  4>  ft. 
from  the  eround,  which,  in  Aberdeenshire,  he  says,  will  require  from  4?  to  7 
years,  he  digs  patches  on  which  to  sow  acorns,  at  the  rate  of  400  patches  to 
a  statute  acre;  the  object  being,  of  course,  an  oak  copse,  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Sang,  at  least  in  the  first  instance.  The  patches  are  prepared  by  digging 
and  manuring  with  lime ;  and  each  is  planted  with  5  acorns,  one  in  the  centre, 
and  four  around  it.  After  2  years'  growth,  all  the  plants  are  removed  but  one, 
bv  cutting  through  their  roots,  2  in.  or  3  in.  below  the  ground,  with  a  sharp 
cnis^like  instrument  with  a  long  handle,  made  on  purpose ;  the  plants  re- 
moved not  being  intended  to  be  replanted.  As  soon  as  the  nurses  over- 
shadow the  oaks,  the  plants  that  do  so,  oc  theur  branches,  are  to  be  removed ; 
but "  all  the  Scotch  pmes  and  larches  that  will  require  to  be  taken  out  before 
they  are  16  years  old,"  this  writer  says,  **  will  not  render  the  plantation 
thinner  than  a  thriving  one  of  the  same  kind  of  trees  would,  for  its  own  sake, 
need  to  be  at  20  years  after  planting."  (p.  234.^  When  the  oaks  are  5 
years  old,  diey  are  to  be  pruned  for  the  first  time,  oy  cutting  off  the  lower  tier 
of  branches  close  to  the  stem  ;  and  this  operation  is  to  be  repeated  every  2 
years,  till  the  oaks  are  between  30  and  40  vears  old.  Two  thousand  of  the 
Scotch  pines  and  larches,*'  Cruickshank  adds,  **  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  not 
oriy  without  iigury,  but  with  advantage,  to  the  oaks,  till  they  are  Id  years 
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old."  Half  of  them  may  then  be  cut  down,  one  half  of  the  renudiiing  1000  at 
25  years  old,  and  the  remaining  500  at  from  30  to  35  years  old.  "  To  plant 
nurses,  therefore,  is  attended  with  very  great  pecuniary  advantage.  It  wiU 
not  only  return  the  whcrie  expense  laid  out  in  making  the  plantation,  but  pro- 
duce a  very  high  rent  for  the  land  during  the  first  30  or  35  yeaj^s ;  wh^eas, 
if  oaks  alone  were  planted^  nothing  could  be  gained  during  this  period,  ex- 
cept by  cutting  them  down  when  between  80  and  85  years  old,  for  the  rake 
of  their  bark."  (Pract.  Plants  p.  885.)  The  most  valuable  part  of  this  writer's 
observations  is  what  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  fixwi 
the  nurses  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Aberdeenriiire;  which  is.'hy.preve&dqg 
the  first  ravs  of  the  sun  from  suddenly  thawing  the  frosts  which  have  fidlen 
perpendicularly  on  the  voung  oaks.  "  The  deleterious  efiects  of  spring  and 
autumnal  frosts  arise  chiefly  from  the  leaves  being  subjected  to  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  firom  the  chills  of  the  night  to  the  strong  rays  of  the 
mormng  sun.  When  the  thaw  takes  place  gradually,  the  injury  done  is  com- 
paratively insignificant."  (p.  888.)  ^  If  we  wish,  then,  to  preserve  oaks  from 
frost,  we  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  shade  them  from  the  morning  son. 
This  we  cannot  do  more  efl^tually  than  by  planting  them,  as  above  directed, 
among  trees  that  have  already  made  some  progress.  By  such  management 
the  rays  of  the  sun  will  not  touch  them  till  it  has  risen  to  a  conaiqerable 
height  above  the  horizon ;  and  thus  time  will  be  allowed  for  the  frost  to  dia- 
sipate,and  the  night  dews  to  evaporate,  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process;  so 
that  the  pernicious  consequences  arising  to  the  young  oaks  from  a  sudden 
change  ot  temperature  will  be  entirely  prevented.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
diat  a  plantation  of  voung  oaks,  thus  sheltered  from  the  outset,  will  make 
more  progress  in  5,  than  an  imsheltered  one  will  do  in  10,  years."  .The^ 
observations  mav  be  considered  as  principally  appticable  to  cold  districts* 
whether  from  elevation  or  latitude;  but  they  are  also  judicious  even  with 
reference  to  plantations  in  the  comparatively  warm  climate  of  the  south  of 
England,  as  is  evident  bv  the  practice  of  shelterine  with  Scotch  pines  in  the 
plantations  made  in  the  New  Forest,  where  the  oak  is  indigenous,  and  where 
the  soil  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  it. 

Cohbett  would  plant  oaks  in  rows  85  ft.  apart,  and  85  ft.  apart  in  the  row ; 
placing  the  plants  of  one  row  opposite  the  middle  of  the  intervals  between  the 
plants  in  the  next  row.  Then,  he  says,  '*  I  would  have  four  rows  of  ha^  at 
5  ft.  apart,  and  at  5  ft.  apart  in  the  row,  between  every  two  rows  of  oaks ;  and 
four  hazd  plants  between  every  two  oaks  in  the  row  itself.  The  haiei  would 
rather,  perhaps,  outgrow  the  oaks ;  but  it  would  shelter  them  at  the  same  time ; 
and  where  the  hszd  interfered  too  much  with  the  oaks,  it  might  be  cut  away 
with  the  hook.  By  the  time  that  the  hazel  coppices  were  (It  to  cut  for  the  first 
time,  the  oaks  would  have  atttuned  a  considerable  height ;  perhaps  8ft.  or  10ft. 
This  would  give  them  the  mastership  of  the  hazel ;  and,  after  toe  second  cut- 
ling  of  the  hazel,  there  would  begin  to  be  an  oak  wood^  with  ^  hazel  coppice 
beneath ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  tne  coppice  would  have  produced  very  ncariy 
as  much  as  it  would  have  produced  if  there  had  been  no  oaks  growing  among 
it.  By  the  time  that  four  cuttings  of  the  hazel  would  have  taken  phice,  the 
coppice  would  be  completely  subdued  by  the  oaks.  It  would  produce  ao 
more  hoops  or  hurdles;  but  then  the  oaks  wonld  be  ready  to  affi>ra  a  profit-*' 
(  WowUandt,  p.  434.) 

il&.  Yates,  ek  planter  who  received  a  premium  from  the  Sodety.of  Arts, 
having  fixed  on  a  proper  soil  and  ^uation  for  a  plantation  of  oaks,  trenches 
strips  of  3  ft.  in  width,  and  30  ft.  apart  centre  from  centre,  fiom  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
depth ;  it  being  his  omnion  that  the  oak  derives  its  chief  nutriment  and  strength 
from  the  taproot.  The  intermediate  space  between  the  trenches  mav  either  be 
employed  for  the  growth  of  sheltering  trees,  pines  or  firs,  or  for  hazel,  or  other 
unaerwood,  or  kept  in  erass.  A  row  of  acorns,  8  in.  apart,  is  dibbled  in  along 
the  centre  of  each  trench ;  the  plants  produced  by  whicn  are  thinned  out  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  in  which  they  come  up,  and  every  year  afterwards,  till  they 
stand  at  30  ft.  apart.    Pruning  goe^  on  every  year,  by  removing,  **  cloae  to  the 
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main  stem,  one  year's  growth  of  side  branches,  till  the  plants  are  arrived  at  a 
stem  of  40  ft.,  50  ft.,  or  60  ft. ;  and  they  may  then  be  permitted  to  run  to  head 
without  further  pruning."  The  thinnings,  till  the  plants  attain  the  heisht  of 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  may  be  used  for  transplanting ;  after  that  they  may  be  sold  for 
walkingsticks,  hoops,  or  crate-ware;  at  the  next  thinnings  they  may  be  cut 
down  in  spring,  and  barked,  and  sold  as  poles  and  for  fence-wood ;  and,  lastly, 
they  may  be  cut  down  in  spring,  and  barked,  and  sold  as  small  timber  for  making 
posts  and  rails,  for  gates,  and  for  yarioos  country  purposes. 

At  the  Ultimatuim  on  the  Subject  of  planting  and  theitermg  Oahs^  we  give  the 
following  abstract  of  the  practice  adopted  by  the  ftovemment  officers  in  the 
national  forests,  and  more  especially  m .  the  New  Forest,  where,  as  we  have 
already  obnerved,  it  was  introduced  by  Blr.  Turner.    Tlus  abstract  was  pre* 
pared  by  Alexander  Milne,  Esq.,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Lord  Hatherton, 
who  intended  to  plant  oaks  extensively,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding; 
and  ai  copy  of  it  was  kindly  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Milne : — **  When  the  new 
plantations  in  the  royal  forests  (now  exceeding  4O»000.  acres)  were  first  under- 
taken, the  opinions  of  the  most  extensive  owners  and  growers  of  oak  timber, 
and  of  the  most  experienced  nurserymen  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were 
resorted  to,  as  to  tne  most  advisable  methods  of  planting;  and  especially  as  to 
the  expediency  of  mixing  Scotch  pines  in  plantations  the  ultimate  object  of 
which  was  oak ;  and  it  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  the  miyority  of  the  opinions 
received  were  against  such  mixture.    Accordingly,  in  the  most  favourable 
.  soils  and  situations,  oaks  only  were  pknted  at  first:  but  in  spots  where  it  was 
thought  doubtful  if  oaks  would  grow,  Scotch  pines  were  phmted  with  a  small 
proportion  of  oaks  intermixed ;  and  it  was  soon'foond  that  in  many  of  those 
spots,  even  under  the  disadvantages  of  inferior  soil  and  greater  exposure,  such 
was  the  benefit  derived  from  the  warmth  and  shelter  of  the  pines,  that  the 
oaks  fkr  outgrew  their  neighbours  planted  in  more  fevouraole  soils,  but 
without  the  same  protection.     After  this,  the  use  of  Scotch  pines  became 
more  general :  strong  belts  were  planted  on  the  most  exposed  outsides  of  the 
plantations,  and  also  across,  at  intervals,  in  lines,  towards  the  most  prevailing 
winds,  and  from  these  great  benefit  was  found  ;  but  in  all  cases  where  oaks 
were  planted  actually  amongst  the  pipes,  and  surrounded  by  them,  the  oaks 
were  found  to  be  much  the  best.    The  plan  next  pursued  was  to  plant  an 
equal  quantity  of  oaks  and  pines,  planting  both  at  the  same  time :   the  con^ 
sequence  of  which  was,  that  the  pines  got  on  'immediately,  but  the  oaks 
remained  stationary  for  a  few  ^ears,  until  the  pines  got  sufficiently  advanced 
to  afford  them  shdter;  and,  in  the  intermediate  time,  a  portion  of  the  oaks 
died,  and  some  were  choked  by  the  high  grass,  briars,  &c^  with  which  they 
might  happen  to  be  surrounded.    For  several  ^^ears  past,  the  plan  pursued 
has  been,  to  plant  the  enclosures  with  Scotch  pines  only,  as  soon  as  they  are 
fenced  in  ana  drained  (if  draining  is  required) ;  and  when  the  pines  have  got 
to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  which  they  will  do  in  as  many  years,  then  to  put 
in  good  strong  oak  plants  of  about  4  or  5  years'  growth,  among  the  pines,  not 
cutting  away  any  pines  at  first,  unless  they  happen  to  be  so  strong  and  thick 
as  to  overshadow  the  oaks.     In  about  2  yean  it  becomes  necessary  to  shred 
the  branches  of  the  pines,  to  cive  light  and  air  to  the  oaks;  anc^  in  about  2  or 
3  more  years  to  bcgm  graduaUv  to  remove  the  pines  altogether,  taking  out  a 
certain  number  each  vear,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  SO  or  25  years,  not  a  smgle 
Scotch  pine  shall  be  left ;  although,  for  the  first  10  or  12vears,die  plantation 
may  have  q>peared  to  codtain  nothing  else  but  pines.    Toe  advantage  of  this 
mode  of  planting  has  been  found  to  be,  that  the  pines  dry  and  ameliorate  the 
soil,  destroying  the  coarse  grass  and  brambles  which  frequentlv  choke  and 
injure  oaks ;  and  that  no  mending  over  is  necessary,  as  scarody  an  oak  so 
planted  is  found  to  fail.    It  is  not  an  expensive  method  of  plabdna,  especially 
if  the  plants  are  raised  on  the  spot.    The  pines  are  planted  by  raising  the  turf 
with  a  Scotch  planting  spade.  [See  Purt  I  v.]    A  man  and  boy  may  plant  500 
in  a  day.    For  the  ous,  good-sized  holes  must  be  made,  and  the  making  of 
these  will  cost  from  l«.  to  U.  6d.  a  hundred,  according  to  the  soil. — OJke  «f 
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tVoodi^^c^DecAQSe."  (See aiao the BatkSoeie^sP^pen, vol xw.pAl—ei.; 
and  an  article  entitled  "  il^mclej  on  the  Method  adopted  by  Mr.RoSert  Tmner 
of  raumg  Oaki,  ^c./'  by  T.  Davis  of  Wanninater,  and  G.  Stui^ge  of  Bristol,  in 
the  13th  Tolume  of  the  Gardenei^t  Madame.) 

Whether  OdkPlanU  or  AconuoM^  to  be  mtedmjormmg  Oak  PlaiUai»iu»H 
quesdon,  respecting  the  answer  to  which  planters  are  not  nilly  agreed;  though, 
upon  the  whole,  we  bdieve,  plants  are  prdfenred.  A  idoubt,  it  is  probable,  would 
never  have  been  raised  on  the  sutgect,  had  it  not  been  found  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  oak  suffers  more  by  transplanting  than  the  elm,  the  ash,  the 
beedi,  and  other  similar  trees  ;  which  is  partly  owing  to  its  natural  delicacy,  and 
partly  to  its  depending,  when  young,  chiefly  on  its  taproot,  and  from  its  not 
producing,  for  some  years,  many  lateral  roots,  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  art. 
When,  however,  the  oak  has  been  two  or  three  times  transplanted  in  the  nur- 
sery before  its  final  removal,  it  will  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  lateral  roots 
to  insure  its  growth,  if  carefiilly  removed;  and,  for  this  reason,  we  should,  in 
almost  every  case,  prefer  using  strong  transplanted  plants  to  acorns.  We 
have  already  remarked  that  oaks,  after  the^  Imve  attamed  a  certain  size,  are 
more  successlully  transplanted  than  seedlings  of  one  or  two  vears ;  a  fact 
which  will  be  found  to  bold  good  with  all  trees  whatever  which  have  taproots 
of  extraordinary  dimensions  when  young.  One  reason  which  some  eive  for 
preferring  acorns  is,  the  allied  injury  which  oak  plants  sustain  by  Uie  loss 
of  the  taproot,  which,  it  is  said,  they  never  regain*  This  opinion,  however,  is 
well  known  to  be  erroneous ;  it  being  as  natural,  in  the  case  of  seedling 
oaks,  for  that  part  of  the  plant  which  is  under  ground  to  reproduce  a  leading 
or  tap  root  when  that  has  been  cut  off^  as  it  is  for  the  part  above  ground  to 
reproduce  a  leading  shoot  after  that  has  been  removed.  It  is  also  equally  well 
known,  that  the  taproot  is  only  found,  in  oak  and  other  trees,  when  m  a  young 
state;  and  that  no  oak  or  other  tree,  when  cut  down,  was  ever  found  to  have 
anything  like  a  perpendicularly  descending  main  root  in  any  way  comparable 
to  the  perpendicularly  ascending  trunk  of  the  tree  above  ground.  The  con- 
sequence of  sowing  an  acorn  where  it  is  to  remain,  and  not  cutting  throu^ 
the  taproot,  is,  that  it  remains  a  longer  period  before  putting  out  any  lateral 
roots ;  but  whether  these  lateral  roots  are  put  out  sooner  or  later,  can  have 
verv  tittle  influence  on  the  erowth  of  the  tree  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  certainly  none  on  the  value  of  the  timber  which  it  produces.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  if  the  surface  soil  on  which  an  acorn  is  planted  is  much  richer 
than  the  subsoil,  something  in  rapidity  of  growth  will  be  gained  by  cutting  off* 
the  taproot,  so  as  to  force  the  plant  to  send  out  lateral  roots  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  would  do ;  but,  thougn  something  is  gained  b^  this,  somethings  also, 
will  be  lost ;  because  the  supply  of  water,  so  essential  to  all  plants  which 
have  naturally  taproots,  in  a  verv  ^oung  state,  will  be  considerably  diminished. 
In  warm  climates,  therefore,  and  in  all  cases  where  a  saving  of  first  cost  is  an 
object,  we  should  prefer  acorns  to  plants ;  but  in  tolerably  moist  climates,  and 
in  deep  alluvial  or  marly  soilsj  or  where  the  sur&ce  soil  is  rich,  and  where  the 
object  is  to  produce  oak  trees  as  soon  as  possible,  we  should  recommend  strong 
plants. 

The  following  judicious  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  taproot  were 
communicated  to  the  Bath  and  West  of  Enfland  Society  by  a  planter  and 
manuer  of  timber  of  very  great  eu>erience,  Thomas  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Portway, 
near  Warminster.  The  taproots  ot  young  oak  trees,  Mr.  Davis  says,  support 
the  trees  during  a  ^ven  period,  which  may  vary  in  the  number  of  years  trom- 
various  circumstances,  soil,  situation,  &c.,  but  is  limited  in  effect  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  plant ;  and  so  soon  as  as  the  lateral  roots  take  firm  hold  of 
the  land,  and  are  enabled  to  undertake  the  duty  of  support,  from  that  time  the 
taproot  ceases 'to  be  useful,  and  at  no  distant  subsequent  period  ceases  to  in- 
crease, and  is  very  soon  not  distinguishable  from  the  other  roots.  Mr,  Davis 
therefore  concludes, — **  1st,  That  an  oak  seedling,  or  sapling,  frodb  3  to  5 
years  old,  planted  out  with  the  taproot  cut  off*,  wul  again  root  downwards ; 
sometimes  singly,  sometimes  forked.  2dly,  That  the  practice  bfcutting  off  the 
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taproot  gtvea  the  plant  new  vigour,  and  enables  it,  after  a  few  yeara,  to  exceed 
in  growui  the  native  tree.  And,  3dly,  That  large  oak  trees,  whether  native 
or  transplanted,  do,  long  before  they  become  fit  for  naval  purposes  (I  may 
say  before  they  are  proper  for  carpenter's  uses),  lose  their  taproots  altogether. 
In  short,  I  would  contend  that  all  small  oak  trees  have  taproots,  and  aU  large 
oaks  have  no  taproots.  I  must,  of  course,  be  understood  to  speak  in  general 
terms."  (^Batk  Soc,  Papert^  vol.  zv.  p.  51.) 

Sowing  the  Acorns  where  the  Plants  are  finalhf  to  remain.  Several  writers 
recommend  sowing  acorns  broadcast,  and  along  with  them  hazel  nuts,  haws, 
&C.,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  grow  up  togmer.  The  undergrowtha,  in 
this  case,  shelter  the  young  oaks  during  the  requisite  period ;  after  which  they 
cease  to  increase  in  height,  and  are  bv  degrees  graduaUy  choked  and  destroyed 
by  the  shade  of  the  cmJcs.  This,  however,  is  merely  growing  oaks  among 
weeds  of  a  larger  and  more  permanent  kind,  and  cannot  be  recommended  as  a 
scientific  mode  of  raising  oak  woods,  or  woods  of  any  other  kind ;  thoueh  it 
may  be  advisable  to  resort  to  it  under  circumstances  where  plantations  of  any 
kind  are  better  than  none,  and  where  there  may  be  capital  enough  for  pro- 
curing the  seeds,  and  committing  them  to  the  soil,  though  not  enough  for  doing 
so  in  a  proper  manner.  This  mode  was  also  recommended  by  Sir  Uvedale 
Price,  because,  if  no  more  oaks  were  sown  than  can  stand  on  the  ground  as 
full-grown  trees,  no  thinning  or  fiiture  care  of  the  plantation  will  ever  be  re- 
quired by  the  planter.  With  a  view  to  picturesque  effect,  such  a  mode  is 
judicious;  but  it  is  not  so  when  dther  rapid  growth  or  profit  is  the  main 
object. 

Nidiols^  writing  in  1793,  savs  he  finds  by  experience  that  bushes  of  white 
and  black  thorns,  holly,  and  brambles,  are  the  best  nurses  and  protectors  of 
young  timber  trees,  especiallv  oaks.  He,  therefore,  invented  a  dibble,  whidi 
will  be  found  described  in  tne  Encydopeedia  of  Arboriculture^  in  the  chapter 
on  implements  for  dibbling  acorns  and  other  seeds  into  the  heart  of  buslies, 
and  ^mong  underwood.  He  planted  many  acorns  with  this  instrument,  he 
says,  with  the  greatest  success ;  and  he  strongly  recommends  this  mode  as 
better  than  any  other  for  raising  oak  woods  in  toe  New  Forest.  (Methods,  &c., 
p.  64.) 

Marshall  gives  directions  for  raising  oak  woods;  **  oak,"  as  he  justly  observes, 
<<  being  the  only  tree  admissible  in  a  wood,  beoEuise  no  other  tree  will  allow 
copse  to  grow  under  it  on  land  sufficiently  sound  and  sufficiently  level  to 
be  cultivated  conveniently  with  the  common  plough.**  (Planting  and  Rur, 
Or.^  2d  ed.,  p.  128.)  He  prepares  the  ground  by  a  naked  or  a  turnip  fallow, 
as  for  wheat.  At  the  proper  season,  he  sows  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
future  wood  with  com  or  pulse  broadcast,  but  rather  thinner  than  usual.  The 
acorns  he  sows  in  drills  across  the  lands,  with  intervening  drills  of  temporary 
trees  and  shrubs,  to  be  removed  as  they  advance  in  size,  so  as  ultimately  to 
leave  the  oak  trees  33  ft.  apart  every  way.  The  details  of  this  mode,  being 
applicable  to  the  chestnut  and  other  trees,  as  well  as  the  oak,  will  be  given  in 
the  Encudoptedia  of  Arboriculture. 

To  raise  a  grove  of  oaks,  Marshall  proposes  to  sow  drills  of  acorns  alter- 
nately with  ash  kevs,  treating  the  plai\ts  produced  bv  the  latter  as  uuder- 
growths,  tfll  the  oaks  have  attained  a  si^cient  size,  when  the  ash  trees  are  to 
be  grubbed  up. 

BUiing^^s  opinion  on  this  subject  is  decidedly  in  fiivour  ol  using  plants 
rather  wan  acorns.  He  says,  the  raising  of  oak  woods  fi'om  sowing  the 
acorn  in  the  place  it  is  to  remain  till  the  tree  comes  to  maturity  has  been 
a  favourite  theory  with  speculative  men  for  ages.  The  plan  has  been  tried 
upon  an  extensive  scale  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  in  the  New  Forest  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  some  other  smaller  forests  belonging  to  government  in  different 
parts  of  the  kinj^om.  As  the  experiment  was  made  upon  an  extensive  scale 
in  these  two  pnndpal  forests,  and  was  found  impracticable,  it  may  be  useful  to 
those  persons  who  still  think  that  the  oak  will  make  a  tree  sooner  or  better  firom 
the  acorn  than  from  a  transplanted  plant,  to  point  out  the  reasons  of  the  failure 
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of  that  method;  and  the  probability,  or  rather  certainty,  of  a  tranapbinted  oak 
fnaking  a  tree  as  large  or  larger,  and  in  less  time,  than  a  tree  from  the  acorn 
aown  or  planted  in  the  place  where  it  is  intended  finally  to  romuD.  In  the 
forests  mentioned,  the  short-tailed,  or  field,  mouse,  the  rooks,  and  Tarioos 
vermin,  took  the  acorns  out  of  the  holes,  and  caused  a  ereat  daficiencj  in  the 
plants  at  first  coming  up ;  but  the  destructtre  ravages  ofthat  little  ammai  the 
field  mouse  were  not  fully  known  till  the  third  ye^r  from  the  commenceoDent 
of  planting  the  acoms;^  Great  quantities  of  the  small  oak  plants  from  the 
acorn  were  then  found  barked  and  bitten  oSF^  particularly  where  the  graaa  was 
thick;  and  nearlv  all  the  ash  that  had  been  phinted  in  the  wet  and  mcnst  grounds 
were  barked  all  round  the  stem  in  die  same  manner  as  the  oaks ;  only  more 
sojas  the  mice  feeoMsd  to  be  fonder  of  the  ash  than  of  the  oak  bark.  The  hares 
were  first  supposed  to  have  done  die  mischief;  but,  on  examining  the  plants 
more  minutoy,  quantities  of  the  excrement  of  the  field  mouse  were  found  near 
every  plant  that  had  been  barked  or  nibUed,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
pUmts  which  were  not  surrounded  bv  grass  or  herbage  of  any  kind.    AU  such 

Elants  remained  untouched  by  the  mice ;  and  the  reason  is,  that^  wheiv  the  mice 
ad  not  t^e  shelter  of  grass  and  herbage,  they  were  exposed  to  their  natisral 
enemies,  the  hawk,  the  owl,  &c;    Attempts  were  made  to  catch  the  mice  bv 
**  cats,  do^,  owls,  poison,  traps,  baits,"  (ka,  but  with  very  little  success ;  tiu 
at  length  it  was  discovered  by  acddent  that,  when  a  mouse  had  got  into  a  hole 
in  the  ground  with  perpendicular  sides,  it  could  not  get  out  again.    In  ooo- 
quence  of  this  discoveiy^  holes  about  18  in.  deep,  and  somewhat  wider  at  bot- 
tom than  at  top,  were  dug,  at  80  3nEurds  apart  eacn  way,  over  a  surface  of  about 
3200  acres.  "  The  holes  were  made  from  18in.  to  8  ft  long,  10  in.  or  18  in.  deep, 
about  10  in.,  or  the  breadth  of  a  ipade,  wide  at  the  top,  14  in.  or  15  in.  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  Sin.  or  4  in.  longer  at  the  bottom  than  the  top :  if  the  ground 
was  firm,  so  much  the  better.   Some  holes  were  made  in  a  circular  fonn ;  but 
this  was  only  a  work  of  fiincy,  which  ooet  more  trouble  than  the  obl6ng  holes, 
as  either  sort  answered,  provided  they  were  wdl  made,  the  sides  firm  and  e?en, 
and  that  they  were  3  in.  or  4  in.  wider  every  way  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top; 
otherwise  the  mice  would  run  dp  th^  sides,  and  get  out  again.  If  they  could  find 
any  footing.    But,  if  the  holes  were  well  made,  when  the  mice  were  once  in, 
thev  could  not  get  out  again ;  and,  what  is  very  extraordiAary,  they  wouU 
really  eat  each  other  when  left  long  in  the  holes."  (FaeU^  ftc.,  p.  42.)    In  wet 
or  stormy  nights,  the  mice  got  into  the  holes  in  the  greatest  numbers;  but  in 
calm,  dry,  or  frosty  nights,  very  few  entered  them.^   New  holes  were  more 
attractive  to  the  vermin  than  old  ones.    Baits  of  various  kinds  were  put  into 
them ;  but  the  baited  holes  were  never  found  to  contain  more  mice  than  the 
unbaitedones.    Fifteen  mice  have  been  t^en  in  a  hole  in  one  nij^t.    ''Some- 
times the  holes  were  made  in  the  bottoms  of  the  drains,  where  there  was  not 
a  constant  run  of  water,  as  the  mice  appeared  to  run  along  the  drains;  and  a 
great  many  Were  caught  in  these  holes.    The  people  who  made  the  holes,  of 
course,  looked  after  the  mice,  and  were  paid  for  them  by  the  doxen.    Tliey 
were  obliged  to  attend  to  the  holes  to  take  the  mice  out  very  emrly  In  the 
mornings,  otherwise  the  crows,  magpies,- hawks,  owls,  weasels,  and  other  ver- 
min, attended  very  resulariy,  and  made  the  first  seizure.     Several  of  these 
depredators  were  caught  in  the  (act,  by  the  men  droppmg  on  them  suddenly. 
We  soon  caught  upwmtis  of  30,000,  tbiat  were  paid  for  by  number,  as  two  per- 
sons were  ap^nted  to  take  an  account  of  them,  and  see  them  buried  or  made 
away  with^  to  prevent  imposition."  (p.  43.)    Mr.  Billington  found  otak  trees 
cut  down  by  the  mice  of  7  ft.  and  8  ft.  ni^,  and  1|  in.  in  diamteter  at  the  place 
bitten  off,  which  was  just  at  the  root,  withm  the  ground,  and,  as  it  were,  between 
the  root  and  the  stem :  in  short,  at  what  botanists  call  the  collar.    **  When 
examining  for  the  thick  part  of  the  root,  below  where  it-wtts  bitten  d^**  he 
says,  "  I  never  could  find  any  part  of  it  left;  so  that  It  is  very  probable  it  nmit 
have  been  eaten  by  them."  (p.  45.)    Mr.  JKllington  also  found  the  mice 
pretty  numerous,  arid  very  troublesome,  in  the  rovfu  forest  at  Chimwdl;  more 
especially  before  the  great  snow  in  1823,  which  Mtroyed  many  <n  them,  and 
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no  iatfgd  qaki  w»e  tttten  4iff  fortwo  yean  aftatirMHlH.  From  tkb  rdalkm  of 
what  occurred  in  a  place  where  mice  were  lo  abundant,  it  does  not  appear  to 
118  timt  Miy  general  condniion  can  be  drawn  agaimt  the  use  of  acorns  instead 
«f  piantBs  became^  aococding  to  the  same  writer,  the  mice  were  eouaUj  effec- 
tive in  gaawng  duw^gh  trees  6ft.  or  8ft.  high,  which,  bya  parity  or  reasoning, 
wonid  ailbni  an  aigument  against  the  vse  of  oak  plants.  The  rdiftion,  however, 
IB  of  great  importance,  as  showing  the  numerous  natond  enemies  of  the  seeds  of 
trees,  and  also  of  young  trees,  wliich  the  coldmlor  requires  to  guard  against. 
As  neither  ttie  mice  nor  the  odier  voittin  mentiooM  are  pecttfiur  to  the  oak 
tree,  we  shall  not  here  enter  on  the  different  modes  of  deterriqg  rermin  ftx>m 
injuring  trees,  or  of  destroying  them,  hut  refer  our  readera  to  Uiis  subject  in 
the  mcycloptBdia  ^  Arborieukute. 

JPrunmg  and  Thtmmg,  The  common  oak,  b  die  nursery,  will  not  bear  serere 
pruning;  nor  is  this  of  much  use  with  a  view  to  training  the  plant  to  a  sincle 
stem,  because^  in  ahnost  every  case  of  transplanting  the  cAk  to  where  it  is  finidly 
io  remain,  it  is  found  to  make  the  clearest  stem,  and  the  most  rapid  progress, 
bv  cutting  it  down  to  the  ground  after  it  has  bemi  some  years  estiiblisned.  In 
plantations,  -or  in  single  rows,  the  oak,  even  when  a  considerable  tree,  does 
not  bear  pnming  and  ioppme  so  readily  as  the  elm ;  but  sdll  it  may  be  trained 
to  a  single  stem,  which  snoiud  be  of  considerable  height  when  the  olgect  is  to 
produce pkmk  timber;  but  short,  when  the  object  is  to  throw  strength  into 
the  head,  in  order  to  produce  crooked  pieces  for  ship-biulduig.  Thesecrooked 
pieces  lor  ship  timber  are  generally  the  resoh  or  accident;  bot  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  trees  should  not  be  trained  bv  art  to  pioduce  crooked 
stems,  as  well  as  straight  ones.  We  are  infoimed  that,  in  the  government 
plantations,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean^  there  are  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  planted 
oaks,  which  have  never  been  pruned  in  the  shghtest  degree,  that  have  peiw 
fectly  dear  trunks  from  50ft.  to  60  ft.  in  height.  These  trees  were  planted 
thick,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  were  gradually  dimned  out, 
as  they  advanced  in  size;  and  their  side  branches  have  died  off,  being 
■nffbcated  by  the  surrounding  trees.  We  shall  notice  here  Uie  modes  wMcn 
have  been  adopted  or  recommended  for  producing  crooked,  or  what  is  caRed 
knee,  timber,  in  the  case  of  the  oak;  and,  in  our  chapter  on  training  trees  ge- 
nerally, in  our  Etuydopadia  of  ArbancuUurty  we  shall  go  into  detfuls. 

2Vaiiiii^  ike  Oak  fir  crooked^  or  Knee^  7\mber,  Various  seheines]of  traimng 
and  pruning  the  oak,  so  as  to  ilroduce  crooked  limbs  of  large  dimensions,  have 
beoi  proposed  bv  BAarshall,  Pontey,  Billington,  Matthew,  and  other  writers. 
South,  in  the  BtUh  Sodeh/^M  Papen^  thus  accounts  for  the  productbn  of 
crooked  timber  by  natural  means : — *'  Trees,**  he  says,  **  cfispersed  over  open 
commons  and  exteostve  wastes,  have  hitherto  produced  the  choicest  tunber.** 
Whoever  traverses  a  woody  waste^  **  widi  the  eye  of  curiosity  awake,  must 
remark  that  almost  every  oiom  becomes  a  nurse  for  a  timber  tree.  Acorns, 
or  beech  mast,  or  sometimes  both,  dropped  by  birds  or  squirrels,  vegetate 
freely  under  the  shade  and  protection  of  the  bushes,  till  they  rise  above  the 
bite  of  cattle.  Small  groups  and  sln|^e  trees  are  thus  produced;  their  guar- 
dian thomi^  when  overpowered,  perishing.  Then  the  tfanber  trees  having 
open  spaoe  for  their  roots  to  range  in,  their  growth  becomes  rapid,  their  bodies 
imlky,  their  limbs  largeaod  extensive ;  cattle  resort  to  tiiem  for  shdter,  enrich 
the  ground  with  their  droppings;  md  the  timber,  deriving  advantage  from  the 
manure,  becomes  productive  of  knees,  crooks,  and  compass  pieces,  the  chidT 
requiiates  in  naval  architecture."  llie  French,  this  writer  observes,  have 
endeavoured  to  form  kneed  timber  artificially,  **  by  suspending  wd^ta  to  the 
heads  of  tender  sapHngs,  bowing  them  hastiW  to  the  ground;  which  is  not  only 
an  capensive^  but  an  indficadous  method ;  ror  it  ii^ures  the  plant,  by  strainine 
the  bark  and  rupturing  the  sap-vessels."  (HoM  Soe,  Papert^  voL  vi  p.  ^) 
Prefening  the  natural  mediod  of  producing  crooked  timber,  Mr.  Soutn  con- 
tinuei^— -'^  Parks  and  pleasure-grounds  might  be  rendered  enchantingly  beautiful 
by  foemg  planted  witn  clumps  of  quicksets,  black  thorns,  hollies,  &c.,  inter-' 
speraed  here  and  there,  for  the  protection  of  acorns  pnrposed  to  be  sown 
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among  them.  Under  their  pfotecdoD,  oak  sapUngs,  yMch  ddUit  in  ahdterad 
places,  would  thrive  exceedingly ;  be  safe  from  the  browzing  of  cattle,  wttiioat 
the  expense  of  fencing;  and  the  lawns  would  become  wooded  with  stately 
timber.  When  oaks  are  planted  in  groups,  one  or  other  often  gains  die  mas- 
tery, or  forces  the  rest  to  bend  forward  till  they  have  ro^Mn  for  ascent.  IVeea 
in  groups,  when  few  in  number,  enjoy  a  liberty  nearly  equal  to  sinde  ones: 
each  tree  has  a  space  where  its  roots  may  draw  nutrition ;  and,  as  these  and 
the  branches  usually  follow  ,the  same  direction,  the  leading  roots  of  the  ext^ 
rior  trees  will  tend  outwards;  and,. finding  nothing  to  obstruct  their  paasy, 
will  furnish  supply  sufficient  to  keep  their  trunks  thriving,  notnithstnndjng 
superiority  of  tbeir  antagonists.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  any  ouick-growing 
trees  of  smsll  value  may  be  used  as  instruments  for  forcing  seedling  oaka  out 
of  their  upright  lute.  Cuttings  of  coppice  withy  (iSslix  ckirea)  will,  bv  the 
freedom  of  todr  growth,  overpower  the  saplings,  bearing  them  down  almost 
to  the  ground  for  a  time ;  and,  the  purpose  beins  efiected,  may,  for  relief  of  the 
oaks,  be  cut  down  as  often  as  requisite;  till,  as  the  oaks  gain  power,  the  withies, 
in  their  turn,  give  way.  Plants  like  these,  which  extract  nutrition  of  a  dif- 
ferent  nature,  though  they  promote  a  crook,  will  not  starve  or  check  the  oaks 
beneath  them.  Trees  growing  out  of  a  bank  frequently  take  a  fiivonrable 
turn :  such  are  accepted  bv  the  king's  purvevors  as  compass  pieces,  which 
gain  admission  into  the  dod^yards,  thougti  of  less  dimensions,  and  at  a  higher 
price  than  straighter  timber.  It  may  be  proper,  therefore,  in  new  enclosures, 
to  throw  up  die  bulks  hi^  and  broad ;  to  plant  quicksets  on  the  outer  slopes, 
and  on  the  tops  withies ;  and,  at  due  distances  near  the  base  of  the  inner 
slopes,  to  dib  m  acorns,  which  in  their  future  growth  must  incline  forwards, 
to  avoid  the  projecting  witUes,  and  be  some  years  before  th^  can  attempt  a 
perpendicular  growth.  In  such  cases  the  crook  will  be  near  the  but  end,  in 
the  stoutest  part  of  the  timbo',  and  the  curve,  thus  formed  in  in&ncy,  will 
retain  its  shtme  as  long  as  the  tree  endures.*'  (/M.,  p.  59.) 

MarthaU  has  the  following  judicious  observations  on  tms  subject :  —  ^  In 
forests  and  other  wastes,  whether  public  or  appropriated,  eq>eGiaUy  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  deep  clayey  nature,  oaks  wili  rise  spontaneously  from  seeds  that 
happen  to  be  dropped,  if  the  seedline  plants  should  be  in  situations  where  thcj 
are  defended  by  underwood  or  rou^  bushes  from  the  bite  of  pasturing  ani- 
mals ;  and  some  few  of  the  plants  dius  fortuitously  ndsed  may  aumce  to  take 
the  form  desired  by  the  ship  carpenter ;  but  this  is  all  mere  matter  of  acddenL 
By  fredng  the  stems  of  voung  trees  from  side  dioots,  and  bv  keeping  their 
leaden  sii^le,  a  length  or  stem  is  with  certainty  obtained;  and,  bv  aftmrards 
checking  their  right  growth,  and  throwing  the  main  strength  of  the  head  into 
one  principal  bough  (by  checking,  not  removing,  the  rest),  a  crookedness  of 
timber  is  with  the  same  certainty  produced ;  ani^  what  is  equally  necessai^  m 
ship  timber,  a  cleanness  and  evenness  of  contexture  results  at  the  same  tune. 
The  daneerous,  and  too  often,  we  fear,  fatal,  defect  £aused  by  the  decayed 
trunks  of  dead  stem  boughs  being  overgrown  and  hidden  under  a  shell  of  sound 
timber  (a  defect  which  every  fortuitous  tree  is  liable  to)  is,  by  this  provident 
treatment,  avoided:  the  timber,  from  the  pith  to  the  sap,  becoming  unifoniily 
sound,  and  of  equal  strength  and  durability."  {PL  and  Bur.  Or^  voL  L  p.  141.) 

fiUimgton  produced  crooked  timber,  in  His  Majesty's  wood  at  Chopwdl,  in 
Durham,  by  fastening  oak  trees,  that  were  not  too  strong  to  be  hurt  in  bendiqg, 
to  larch  trees,  and  keeping  them  **  in  a  bent  position  for  about  two  years.** 
He  tied  the  odes  to  the  larches  with  twisted  withs,  tarred  twine,  or  mattiiig; 
but,  as  he  does  not  inform  us  in  what  state  the  trees  were  eig^t  or  ten  yean 
afler  having  been  subjected  to  this  operation,  his  experiment  may  be  oonsideied 
as  having  been  only  commenced.  He  gives  directions,  illustrated  by  wood- 
cuts,  for  pruning  off  the  smaller  branches  from  the  Isrger  ones,  so  as  to  leave 
the  head  of  the  tree  with  onl^  three  or  four  lar^  arms,  instead  of  a  multitude 
of  branches ;  and  this  operation,  if  commenced  in  time,  and  the  side  branches 
cut  off  when  not  above  1  in.  in  diameter,  prombes  to  be  of  use.  We  have 
heard  nothing  of  these  trees  since,  finding,  on  enquiry  at  the  Office  of  Woods 
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Bod  Forests,  that  the  plan  was  merely  a  scheme  of  Mr.  Billington's,  carried 
into  execution  on  a  limited  scale,  in  the  way  of  experiment. 

Matthew  says, "  The  easiest  way  to  procure  ^ood  oak  knees  is  to  look  out 
in  hedgerow  and  open  forest  for  plants  which  divide  into  two  or  four  leaders, 
from  5ft.  to  10ft.  above  ground;  and,  should  the  leaders  not  diverge  suf- 
ficiently, to  train  them  as  Horizontally  as  possible  for  several  feet,  by  rods 
ttretchinff  across  the  top,  or  by  fixing  them  down  by  stakes."  (On  Naval 
nn6er,£c.,p.86.) 

That  timb^  trees  should  be  trained  according  to  the  kind  of  timber  which 
it  is  desirable  tha^  they  ought  to  produce,  is  as  correct,  as  a  general  principle, 
as  that  the  difierent  kmds  of  fruit  trees  ought  to  be  trained  in  a  manner  die 
most  suitable  for  producing  their  respective  kinds  of  fiuit;  but  the  subject  of 
training  forest  trees  is  as  yet  in  its  infimcy,  and  the  circumstance  that  iron  and 
other  metals  can  be  substituted  for  crooked  pieces,  as  Mr.  Snod^uss,  Sir 
Robert  Seppings,  and  others  have  shown,  is  at  present  rather  against  the  pro* 
gress  of  this  department  of  the  forester's  art. 

The  Age  at  which  Oak  Timber  ought  to  he  filled^  with  a  View  to  Profit^ 
must  depend  on  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  the  tree  is  grown,  as  well  as  on 
other  circumstances.  Whenever  the  tree  has  arrived  at  diat  period  of  its 
ftowth,  that  the  annual  increase  does  not  amount  in  value  to  the  marketable 
interest  .of  the  money  which,  at  the  time,  the  tree  would  produce  i£  cut 
down,  then  it  would  appear  more  profitable  to  cut  it  down  than  to  let  it  stand. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  oe  difficult  to  construct  a  table,  to  show  the  proportion 
between  the  annual  increase  of  the  trunk  at  a  certain  (Usance  from  toe  ground, 
and  the  annual  amount  of  timber  added  to  the  tree ;  and,  the  price  of  .timber 
and  berk  being  known,  a  calculation  might  thus  readily  be  made  of  the  total 
value  of  the  tree,  and  the  total  value  of  the  annual  increase.  We  are  not 
aware,  however,  that  any  such  table  has  been  calculated ;  but  the  idea  of  it 
may  be  useful  to  proprietors  of  trees,  with  a  view  to  felling  them.  A  writer  in 
the  Gardener's  Magmine  states  that  Mr.  Larkin,  an  eminent  purveyor  of 
timber  for  ship-buildmg,  stated,  when  examined  before  the  East  India  Shipping 
Committee,  that,  in  situations  the  most  favourable  for  ship  timber  (the  Weald 
of  Kent,  for  example),  the  most  profitable  time  to  cut  oak  was  at  90  yeara 
old;  as,  though  the lareest  scantlings  were  produced  at  130  years'  growth,  the 
increase  in  the  40  ad£tional  years  did  not  pay  8  per  cent.  (Gard.  Mag^ 
voL  xi.  p.  690.)  In  Lord  Melville's  Letter  to  Spencer  Perceval^  -^'7*9  when  the 
latter  was  prime  minister,  he  says  that,  ''for  naval  purposes,  oak  trees  require 
to  be  from  80  to  150  years  of  age,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  ^ich 
they  are  grown."  (Letter^  &c.,  p.  3.)  The  Kev.W.T.  Bree  observes  that,  as  the 
oak,  like  all  other  trees,  varies  exceedingly  in  its  growth,  according  to  soil  and 
situation,  &c.,  no  one  fixed  period  can  be  given  for  cutting  it  down,  applicable 
to  all,  or  even  to  the  generality  of  cases.  A  practised  eye,  he  says,  will  be  able 
readily  to  decide; when  a  tree  is  ripe  for  the  axe.  *'  There  will  no  longer  be  any  • 
vigorous  shoots  in  the  extremities  of  the  branches;  but,  instead  of  this,  a  curling 
or  crinkling  of  the  spray,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  growth  :  dead  branches 
or  small  ones  will  occasionally  be  seen  towards  the  top ;  and,  above  all,  the 
bark  will  cease  to  expand,  and,  of  course,  will  no  longer  exhibit  those  light 
red  or  ^rellow  peipendicular  streaks  in  its  crevices,  which  are  a  certain 
proof  of  its  expansion,  and  of  the  consequent  growth  of  the  wood  beneadi.'^ 
As  to  the  question  at  what  age  oaks  should  be  cut  down,  so  as  to  make  the 
best  return  in  point  of  profit,  this  will  depend  mainly  on  the  demand  for  oak 
timber  of  this  or  that  particular  size  and  quality  in  each  neighbourhood. 
(Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  xi.  p.  550.) 

FeWng  the  Oak  fir  Timber,  On  account  of  the  great  value  of  oak  bark,  the 
operation  of  felling  is  generally  performed  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  up,  ia 
order  to  ^dmit  of^e  bark  being  readily  separated  from  the  wood.  It  is 
commonly  allesed,  that  felling,  at  this  season,  must  be  hisfaly  injurious  to  the 
timber ;  but,  wnen  it  is  considered  that  the  sap  ascends  only  in  the  soft,  or  out- 
side»  wood,  and  that  it  may  be  evaporatad  from  it  by  sufficient  exposure  to  the 
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utioosphere  afUr  the  b«rk  ia  removed,  the  imury  tp  erea  the  mp  wood  nmst 
be  triAing  if  this  evupontiop  is  allowed  to  take  phioe,  and  the  hard  wood  cmi 
suitatq  no  iiyury  at  all.    It  has  also  beeo  reeoipmeiided  to  bark  oak  trees 
before  cutdng  them  down,  and  to  leave  them  standing  for  a  vear  afterwards; 
but  this  can  be  attended  with  no  other  advantage  than  that  or  evworatuig  the 
sap  from  the  outude  wood  more  rppidiy  than  would  otherwise  be  the  caae; 
and  this  rapid  evaporatioq  is,  ip  some  seasons  and  situntioBS,  and  especiaUy  in 
warm  climates,  apt  to  produce  rents  and  clefts  in  the  trunk  and  boughs  of  the 
trees*    Ifichols.  whp  h^d  pest  experi^c^  as  a  purveyor  of  oak  timber  for 
the  navyi  found  that,  by  divesting  trees,  before  they  are  ftdly  seasound^  of 
their  sappy  qoBJt»^  the  exterior  parts  of  the  wood.  Or  heart,  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  suddenly  contr»cti  ^ud  shut  up  thor  pores,  so  es  to  prevent  ue  eae^w 
pf  the  internal  juices;  (i^ce  ^  fermentation  soon  begins,  and  rottenneas  is 
the  certsin  consequence.    This  does  pot  hsppen  when  timber  is  sesaoned 
with  its  sup  on ;  the  outward  parts  of  the  wood  not  being  then  suddenly  con- 
tracted, on  accounted  of  being  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  wind  by  the  coeSa 
of  sap  whi<^  surround  it,  and  the  juices  freely  evai>oradng  through  the  spongy 
substance  of  the  sap.  ( A&M.,  Ac,  p.  4^.)  ^  Oak  timber,  cut  into  lengths,  and 
sided  (squved  op  the  sides),  soon  after  it  is  felled,"  he  says,  **  and  hod 
up  in  pil^  till  wanted  for  use,  is  often  found,  in  the  dock-yards,  very  defec- 
tive and  rotten,  particularly  at  the  heart-    The  annual  coals  of  wood  of 
which  trees  are  composed,  and  which  encompass  them  like  hoops,  and  hold 
them  together,  are  in  part  cut  oWi  and  the  juices  flying  off  very  quick,  &»> 
quePtly  cause  them  to  spUt  or  crack,  and  the  cracks  or  fissures  roeeive  the 
wet,  which  soon  bring  on  rottenness."  (/M«)    ^  Bj  tong  experienee,"  he 
continues,  "  it  is  uni^uivocally  proved,  that  the  best  way  hitherto  known  of 
keeping  or  seasoning  oak  timber,  previously  to  its  being  used  in  ship-buiMin^ 
is  in  a  rough  hewecT state,  with  its  ssp  on  i  not  only  on  account  of  applyii^ 
it,  when  wanted,  to  the  most  profitable  uses,  but  by  lyipa  in  the  sap  tor  two, 
three,  or  more  years,  it  seasons  gradually,  and  never  sputa  or  opens,  aa  it 
frequently  does  when  the  sap  is  taken  off,  by  siding  or  coroeripg  it  when  green, 
and  laying  it  in  piles,  and  wherebyit  receives  very  cooaiderabfe  damage,  and 
very  often  is  entirely  spoiled.    This  is  never  the  case  if  it  be  sowed  to 
season  in  the  8«> :  for,  tkough  the  sap  is  certain  to  perish  and  moulder  away 
in  a  few  yeers,  let  it  be  treated  in  whatever  manner  it  may  with  a  view  to 
prevent  its  perishing,  still  the  heart  will  be  greatly  improved  by  this  mode  of 
treatment,  and,  I  bdieve,  wHl  endure  many  years  looger  for  it;  and  certainly, 
when  it  is  connected,  it  will  have  the  great  advanUue  of  not  twisting  and  ^ya% 
about,  as  when  worked  green.*  (/M.,  p.  4S.)    Vnth  respect  to  the  practice 
of  stripping  oak  trees  staodipg,  Mr.  Nichols  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  of 
little  or  no  use  iu  rendering  the  sap^  wood  as  good  as  heart  wood.    He  rebtes 
an  instance  of  an  oak  which  was  stripped  of  its  bark  in  the  spring  of  1784^  and 
feUed  in  the  spring  of  1788.    ^'The  tree,"  he  saysi  ''appeared  by  the  num- 
ber of  its  annual  coats,  to  have  been  1 10  j^ears  old  at  the  time  of  its  being 
stripped;  it  contained  21  coats  of  sap,  which  were  in  a  perishing  state;  ao 
that  the  notion  which  some  have  entertained,  that  the  sappy  fwrts  of  oak  trees 
become  as  hard  or  equal  to  the  heart  for  strength  and  durahBity,  by  the  ope> 
ratbn  of  stripping  tbem  standing  of  their  bark,  and  letting  them  remain  tiU 
they  die  betore  they  are  (piled,  is  chimerical.^  (p.  73.)    **  The  Gount  de 
BuObn  has  incontestable  proved,  by  his  experiments,  that,  by  stripping  oak 
trees  of  their  bark  standing,  and  letting  thon  remain  till  th^die,  binora  they 
are  felled,  the  heart,  or  perlect  wood,  thereof  will  be  oonsklerBbly  increaaed 
in  stren^  and  density ;  and  it  is  also  proved  by  experience,  that  the  sappy 
part,  or  unperlect  wood,  will  not  be  much  altered  thereby;  at  first,  and  while 
itis  green,  it  will  be  found  harder  and  stronger  than  the  sap  of  trees  felled  m 
the  usual  way ;  but  after  a  little  time,  and  as  the  juices  e? sporate  ^d  fly  oft 
it  will  perish  and  moulder  away,  as  the  sap  of  oak  trees  alwaya  will  do,  let 
them  be  treated  in  whatever  manner  they  may  with  a  view  to  prevent  it 
Every  experienced  ship-builder  or  carpenter  well  knows  that  wherever  anv 
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flBp  18  worked  with  the  heatt  6f  oak  (as  h  sometimea  \bY  it  will  ultimately 
tend  to  weaken  and  injure  the  bailding  wherein  it  is  used ;  for,  however  fidr 
and  well  it  may  af)pear  at  first,  it  w91  most  assuredly  decay  in  a  short  time." 
(p.  75.)  ''  For  want  of  examining  the  original  thickness  of  the  sap  [wood]  of 
ook  trees,  and  the  progress  of  its  decay,  and  fi'om  finding  so  much  of  young  trees 
wasted  by  the  decaymg  of  tlieir  sappy  coats  (which  generaUy  occupy  a  cofisi-> 
derable  space,  particularly  if  the  trees  were  rery  rigoroos  at  the  timeof  theif' 
being  felled^,  some  hate  been  led  to  imagine  that^  by  trees  lying  for  any 
length  of  tnne,  the  sap  [wood]  increases  in  its  thickness,  or  that  part  of  the 
heart  is  transformed  into  sap  again,  which  is  by  no  means  the  feet ;  and,  if  aiiy 
part  of  the  heart  werd  snbject  to  such  change  by  so  lyinfi,  there  can  be  no 
reason  assigned  why,  in  the  process  of  time,  the  wYhM  snoold  not  undergo 
the  like  change :  but  this  is  absurd,  and  contradicted  by  experience;  for,  after 
the  sappy  parts  are  once  formed  into  perfect  wood^  it  ever  remains  in  that 
state  until  it  naturally  decays."  (p.  76.1 

In  felling  oak  trees  the  heads  of  wnidh  contain  crooked  pie<ie*  fit  for  pdr* 
ticulsur  purposes  in  ship*'buildin^,  care  shocdd  be  taken  either  to  cause  the  tre^ 
to  fall  on  a  side  that  will  not  mjure  the  crOoks,  Of  to  separate  the  branches 
containing  these  before  euttmg  down  the  trunk.  Sooth  mentions  the  Langtetr 
Oak,  whidi  was  felled  in  1758,  in  the  Kew  Forest,  and  which  had  a  lai^  heaa, 
fbll  of  knees  and  crooks.  He  thus  descifbes  the  mode  In  which  these  were 
preserved :  -^''  The  knees  and  crooks  were  cut  off,  one  by  one,  whihit  the  treij 
was  standing,  and  lowered  by  tadsles,  to  prevent  (hekt  breaking.  The  two 
largest  arms  were  sawed  off  at  such  distances  from  the  bole  as  td  niake  first-' 
rate  knees;  scaffolds  were  then  erected,  and  two  pit«aws  being  bnided  tog^ 
ther,  the  body  was  first  cut  across,  half  through,  at  the  bottom,  and  tTOU 
sawed  down  tne  middle,  perpendicularly,  between  the  two  stimips  of  Arms  that 
had  been  left,  at  the  end  of  one  of  which  stood  a  perpendicular  bough,  bigger 
than  most  timber  trees.  To  prevent  this  being  iniured,  a  bed  was  made  of 
some  hundreds  of  fiiggots,  to  catch  It  wh^  it  fell.*'  (Baik  Sociei^^  Pdpers, 
vol.  vi.  p.  8.) 

Oak  Copse  is  cut  down  at  various  periods  between  15  aild  dO years;  the  hife 
being,  that  th^  principal  stems  of  the  plants^  at  1  fl.  from  the  ground,  should 
not  be  less  than  6  in.  In  diameter.  In  favourable  soils  in  t^  sonth  and  west 
of  England,  this  ftze  will  be  obtained  hi  fitim  1 2  to  1 5  years ;  as,  for  example,  at 
Moccas  Court ;  but  iii  the  colder  climate,  and  in  the  inferior  soil,  of  t3i6  High« 
hmds  of  Scotland,  from  25  to  30  years  are  required.  The  eutting  over  of 
copse  is  performed  At  the  same  season  as  that  in  which  fidl-grown  ti^ees  are 
felled,  when  in  both  6ases  the  bark  is  an  object  as  well  as  the  timber;  but«  iit 
the  cutting  over  of  coppice  trees,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  stoob 
are  intended  to  shoot  up  again,  so  as  to  produce  another  crop.  To  facilitate! 
this,  they  requif^  to  be  cut  over  smoothly,  sO  as  not  to  Ib^  water ;  ttad  cfosef 
to  the  gronnd,  in  order  that  the  shoots  for  future  branches  may  proceed  at 
once  from  the  roots,  and  not  at  some  distance  over  them ;  In  which  ease  they 
would  be  liable  to  be  blown  off.  (See  the  chaptei'  6n  coppice  wood,  in 
the  Encydop^dh  cf  ArhwicidtnreJ) 

Dubar/lmg  the  Oak.  The  season  for  disbarking  the  oak  for  the  tanner  is  foter 
dian  that  for  (fisbatking  the  birch,  the  larch,  the  willow,  or  any  other  tree 
the  bark  of  which  is  sumcienlily  valuable  to  be  taken  off.  In  most  of  the  tiees 
mentioned,  the  sap  will  be  found  sufficiently  hf  motion  towards  the  end  of 
April ;  but  the  oak,  relatively  to  these  trees,  will  always  be  found  a  month 
later.  As  tihe  mode  of  performing  the  operation,  and  managing  the  bai4c 
afterwards,  tffl  it  is  so4d  to  the  tanner,  is  the  same  in  all  trees,  we  shall  defer 
giving  it  till  we  treat  on  tiie  sutject  of  arboriculture  eeneraUy. 

Acddenti,  DwfOies,  Imecta,  Epip/iyiei,  Sfc,  The  British  oak  is  not  subject 
either  to  many  accidents,  or  to  many  diseases;  but,  like  eveiy  other  plant, 
it  has  its  parasitical  and  ep/iphytical  vegetation ;  and  it  is  infested  by  numerous 
insects. 

AcMtnts.    Oaks  are  said  to  be  more  frequently  struck  by  fightning  than  • 
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Other  trees,  which  Professor  Buniet  thinks  may  be  owing  to  the  imperfecdy 
conducting  power  of  the  dense  mass  which  composes  the  head  of  tois  tree ; 
for,  though  pines  and  firs  grow  higher,  yet  they  are  of  lifter  forms,  and  their 
inferior  conductibility,  from  the  resinous  nature  of  then*  wood,  mapr  in  some 
measure  protect  them.  Some  very  remarkable  instances  of  oaks  being  struck 
by  lightmng  are  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  JVantactioni  by  8ir  John  Clark, 
who  thus  writes :  —  "  Being  lately  in  Cumberland,  I  there  observed  two  curi- 
osities in  Winfield  Park,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Thanet.  The  first  was  a 
huge  oak,  at  least  60  fl.  high,  and  4  ft.  in  diameter,  on  which  the  last  great 
thunder  had  made  a  very  <^  impression ;  for  a  piece  was  cut  out  of  the  tree, 
about  3  in.  broad  and  2  m.  thick,  in  a  straight  line  firom  top  to  bottom ;  and 
the  second  was,  that,  in  another  tree  of  the  same  height,  the  thunder  had  cot 
out  a  piece  of  the  same  breadth  and  thickness  from  top  to  bottom,  in  a  spiral 
line ;  making  three  turns  about  the  tree,  and  enterins  into  the  ground  atxrat 
6  ft.  deep."  Professor  Burnet  saw,  in  July,  1828,  the  ruins  of  a  very  fine 
oak  at  Hnner,  Mddlesex,  which  had  the  whole  of  its  arms  severed  firom 
the  trunk  at  their  junction  with  it,  and  scattered  on  the  ground.  The 
trunk,  which  was  about  10  ft.  in  girt,  was  completely  stripped  of  its  bark, 
and  shivered  firom  the  summit  to  the  root.  Perpendicular  clefts  passed 
into  the  heart  wood,  and  rent  through  the  trunk  m  many  places,  so  that 
splinters  of  6  ft.,  8  ft.,  or  10  ft.  long,  and  3  in.  or  4  in.  thick,  m^t  be  pulled 
out ;  **  one  of  which,"  adds  the  Professor,  **  I  have."  (Aman.  Uuer^  foL  9.) 
The  same  year,  and  in  die  same  month,  we  observed,  close  b^  St.  Albans, 
an  oak  ti'ee  by  the  road  side,  which  had  been  struck  by  %htnin2  the  night 
before,  and  firom  the  trunk  of  which  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  had  been  torn 
fit>m  the  summit  to  the  root ;  the  trunk  being  not  otherwise  ii\jured,  though 
several  branches  were  broken  off.  An  oak  in  the  New  Forest  "  had  nearly 
one  quarter  of  the  tree  forced  away  fit>m  the  body,  and  several  of  the^  massive 
limbs  of  die  upper  part  driven  from  their  sockets  a  distance  of  several  feet** 
(BrmuPi  Journal.)  *'It  is  not  improbable,"  says  Professor  Burnet,  ''diat 
the  liability  of  the  oak  to  be  struck  by  lightning  may  have  led  to  the  dedicsp 
don  of  that  tree  to  the  god  of  thunder." 

2%.  1643.  represents  an  oak,  growing  in  the  parish  of  Weston,  in  Nor- 
Iblk,  which  was  struck  by  lightning  on  die  26th  of  Sq>tember,  1828.  The 
drawing  was  taken  immediately  after  the  accident,  and  represents  correcdy 
the  danuige  sustained,  as  it  appeared  at  that  time :  but  since  then  the 
standing  bough  has  fidien,  and  ue  tree  is  otherwise  fiut  going  to  decay. 
Not  the  slightest  portion  of  bark  was  \eh  upon  the  trunk,  although  not  a 
single  bough  was  stripped,  nor  were  the  leaves  torn  off.  The  fissures 
reached  fi^  the  top  to  the  ground,  but  not  in  connexion;  gmdiially 
decreasing  downwards,  except  the  lowest,  wluch  decreased  upwards-  ^  Pieces 
of  bark  were  thrown  to  the  mstance  of  90  yards.  This  was  one  of  six  trees 
standing  in  a  line,  and  not  the  tallest,  la  the  summer  of  1822,  a  fine  oak 
was  struck  by  lightning,  which  was  ^wins  on  Scottow  Common,  in  the  same 
county;  but  which,  so  fv  firom  bemg  killed,  continued  to  grow  and  flourish 
till  1828,  when  it  was  felled,  and  pro^  to  be  a  sound  -and  cood  tree  in  most 
parts.  This  tree  was  large  and  wide-spreading,  affording  shade  In  summer, 
and  shelter  in  the  winter,  to  the  stock  turned  out  to  pasture  on  the  common ; 
and,  before  it  was  imured  by  the  lightning,  oftoi  attracted  attention  frran  the 
number  of  animals  which  were  collected  under  it,  and  which  it  covered.  Prom 
the  time  of  its  being  struck,  however,  not  a  head  of  catde  was  ever  seen  near 
it ;  the  animals  not  onlv  refusing  to  avail  themselves  of  its  shade,  but  obviously 
avoiding  the  tree;,  as  if  it  were  disagreeable  to  them.  The  above  facts  were 
first  communicated  to  the  Magaxtne  of  Kaittral  Hitiory  (vol.  H.),  by  die  Rev. 
T.  W.  Salmon  of  Weston  Rectory,  and  have  been  smce  sent  to  us,  for  this 
work,  by  Mr.  Girling  of  Hovingham,  Noriblk. 

The  roots  of  the  oak  not  being  so  liable  to  rot  in  the  ground  as  those  of  the 
elm,  the  beech,  and  other  trees,  fuU-grown  oaks  are,  consequendy,  not  so  liable 
to  be  blown  down  by  high  winds  as  the  elm.  The  bright  of  the  oak  being  less 
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in  pniporlliMi  to  ib  breadth  than  that  of  intnt  other  trees,  may  be  another  reaMn 
«h;  h  ofoa  a  firmer  reriatance  to  atorma.  NotwithatandioK  this,  terrible  de- 
Taatatioti  haa  aometimea  been  efibcted  among  oak  trees  by  Ue  wind ;  and  one 
of  the  mott  ftarfbl  imtaiices  occurred  in  October,  1831,  when  a  destructife 
bunicane  ravaged  a  eoiuiderable  portion  of  the  park  of  Thomdon  Hall,  the 
■eu  of  Lord  PeUt,  near  Brentwood,  The  fbllowing  account  is  abridged  Gram 
that  sent  to  the  Magaxine  of  Nethirat  BiOory  bj  J.O.  Strutt,Eaq. :— "Theblaat 
came  on  about  ^ght  o'clock,  and  in  leas  than  four  minutea  the  work  of  bavoc 
WBi  completed.  The  wind  came  from  the  south-west,  and  entered  the  park 
near  the  Lion's  Lod^,  where  it  threw  down  a  small  portion  of  the  paline. 
It  then  traversed  the  park  in  a  varying  sweep  of  about  130  jardii'  breadin. 
Kear  the  lodge,  sertfal  oaks,  60  (t.  high,  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  with 
adhering  masses  of  earth,  14fi.  in  length,  and  from  Zh.  to  ih.  in  thickness. 
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The . stems  of  many  trees  were  torn  off  withm  a  few  feet  of  the  jn^M;  sad 
others  merdv  hsd  the  head  or  branches  brokeo,  without  being  enlirelv 
detached:  (See&.  1644.)  Whole  tmoLs,  huge  limbs  snd  brarcbes,  witn 
UDmenie  masHa  of  earth,  were  mingled  on  the  ground  ia  Hidta  iiiMiaer«Bl0. 
give  the  idea  of  a  batter]'  of  heavy  artillery  having  been  directed  aj^inat  the 
trees  in  chat  part  of  the  .park-  In  suinc  iostances  the  stenis  exhibited  **  the 
appearance  of  having  been  cut  o%  nd  in  others  they  are  r«nt  fnm  lop  to 
bottom,  or  have  had  their  giant  limbs  twisted  off,  a*  if  they  had  been  but  so  nuj 
twiet."  Lo&y  oaks  were  struck  ae»r  their  summks,  and  '"tt"*?  portMBS 
of  £^  upper  limbs  and  branches  were  tanl  down,  but  not  wite  severed  froB 
the  trunk,  and,  with  their  heads  resting  on  the  ffound,  formed  "  a  lorC  of  tent  of 
foliage  upwards  of  30  &.  hig^  ....  Several  oaEs  had  at  least  a  doMtn  "itr^f"*" 
branches  torn  ofT,  while  the  bare  and  dcsolate>looking  trunk  was  left  staadsngj 
and,  in  many  instances,  the  limbs  and  branches  of  ttaading  treas  weic  twNted 
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and  iaCerlaced  id  a 'variety  of  fcatartb  shapes;  More  than  900  trees  were 
torn  m>,  or  shattered  so  mudbi  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  their  rcnautia 
should  be  feUed.  This  park,  during  the  ymr,  fumiflliea  some  of  the  finest 
■ttval  timber  that  boold  be  procured  in  the  kiORlom."  (^"fg*  ^^'  HiU,^ 
YoL  Ti.  p.  107.)  We  have  also  reoeiyed  from  Henry  Lee  Wamery  Esfjk,  of 
Tibbertoa  Courts  Herefordshire,  an  account  of  a  hurricane  which  occurred  tnere 
in  December,  isiss,  which  destroyed  a  raagmficent  oak  standing  on  his  lawn. 
This  noble  tree  bad  a  trunk  81  ft.  huh  to  the  fork,  where  it  divided  into  12 
large  limbs,  and,  14  somewhat  smaller  branches;  altorether  forming  an  enormous 
head.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk  was  19  ft.  ft  m.  at  4  it.  firom  the  ground, 
and  15  fL4in.  at  the  height  of  soft.  The  tree  was  stag-beaded,  and  appeared 
to  have  been  for  some  time  m  a  state  of  decay.  After  the  tree  had  fallen,  the 
roots,  on  examinatuMi,  were  found  in  a  decayed  state.  ^  The  trunk,  or  body, 
which,  80  yean  before,  was  perfectly  upright,  had  been  gradnafly  losing  its 
perpendicularity,  indiiihug  more  and  more  to  die  sduth-east,  till  it  got  without  * 
the iine of  direction;  and  then  with  its  immense  bead  it  fell  by  its  own  weight. 
It  18  a  cttriouB  &ct,  that,  ahhougfa  the  greater  part  of  Ihe  roots  had  perished, 
and  the  tree  was  staHieaded  and  the  boughs  without  leaves,  yet  the  hod;^  waa 
perfectly  sonnd.  The  boards  and  quarters  which  the  sawyers  cut  from  it  are 
of  the  firmest  and  most  beantifol- texture.— '^.  JU  W^^ 

Diaemaet.  There  are  few  or  na  diseasca  peculiar  to  the  BritiA  oak.  The 
honey  dew,  though  very  frequent  on  younc  oaks,  is  not  peculiar  to  timt 
tree.  The  punctures  of  certain  insects,  which  produce  galls  and  other  ex- 
crescences, and  wfakh  may  be  considered  aa  diseases,  wffi  be  hereafter 
mentioned. 

Vermin  ami  ImeeU  of  deferent  Knub  wkkA  Jbed  upom  ike  Oak,  The  wiki 
animals  which  live  upon  acorns,  we  have  already  observed  (p#  I7d9.),  are 
numerous ;  but  those  wiuch  are  chiefly  injurioua  to  man  are  such  as  eat  the 
acoma  after  they  have  been  phmted,  or  the  young  trees;  The  insects  which 
live  upon  the  oak  are  all  more  or  less  injurious  to  it;  and  these  are  very 
numerouK^ 

Vermin,  The  most  general  enemy  to  planted  acorns,  and  also  to  young  oak 
trees,  is  the  field  mouse,  an  account  of  the  ravages  of  which  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean  has  already  been  given  ^p.  1806.).  The  water  mt  is  also  believed  to  ^ 
feed  on  the  acorn,  and  the  squirrd  is  known  to  depend  principally  on  it  for 
its  winter  provision.  Neither  of  these  two  animals,  however,  are  generally 
in  sufficient  numbers  near  nursery  gardens,  or  extensive  grounds  about  to  be 
planted,  to  be  productive  of  any  serious  iigury ;  for  the  sqwrel  is  never 
found  at  a  distance  from  fiiH-grown  trees,  nor  the  rat  from  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  streams.  The  mode  of  entrapping  mice  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  has  alresdy 
been  given,  and  other  modes  ct  catching  these,  and  other  aiumals  considered 
as  vermin  rehitively  to  trees,  will  be  found  in  the  Mneydoptedia  pfArborieuUitre, 

InseeU*  The  British  oak,  probably  bol^  on  account  of  its  large  sixe,  and 
the  peculiar  nature  of  its  juices,  is  attacked  by  a  far  greater  number  of  insect 
enemies  than  any  of  the  other  trees  of  tins  countiy.  -niaay  of  these  insects 
are,  of  course,  confined  to  this  tree,  but  many  foed  in&eriminately  upon  the 
beech,  birch,  and  haxd,  as  well  as  upon  the  oak :  tibus,  as  it  would  seem,  says 
Mr.  WeatWDod,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  artkde,  clearly  proving,  not 
only  the  very  nataval  character  of  the  order  AmeatikeeB,  but  also  the  emially 
natural  distribution  of  the  insects  themselves  into  genera,  oonauting  of  spe- 
cies,'ail  of  which  are  eidier  cenerally  amentaceous  in  llieir  fooA,  or  are  con* 
fined  to  the  oak  or  the  birch  done.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  specres 
vHhich  are  found  upon  tlie  oak,  we  have  the  authority  of  Bfr.  Stephens  (who 
must  be  connderea  as  die  most  general  practical  collector  of  Bngush  insects)^ 
for  stating  that  nearhr  half  the  phytophagous  insects  of  En|;famd  are  either 
exclusively,  or  partially,  inhabitants  of  the  oak.  Messrs.  Rirb^  and  Spence 
have  given  a  calculaCbn,  ftom  whidi  they  adduce  the  opinion^  that  the 
phytophagous  and  carnivorous  insects  are  nearly  equal  in  pomt  of  number  of 
sftecies ;  which  would  give  about  2600  as  half  of  the  Phytophaga:  but  to  this . 
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number,  as  inhatrftants  of  the  oak,  must  be  added  the  vast  quantities  of 
/chDeum6nid«,  and  other  parasites^  which  feed  upon  the  ph  jtophi^gDus  spedea 
themsdyes.  Perhaps  the  estimate  here  pvea  may  be  round  to  be  too  great, 
although  every  one  accustomed  to  coUectmg  knows  that  the  oak  fumislwB  by 
far  the  greatest  portion  of  his  captures.  Peraaps,  if  we  give  8000  as  the  Dom* 
bar  of  <Mik-feeders  and  their  parasites,  we  shall  scarcely  run  the  risk  of  over- 
rating the  quantity.  Lesser  long  ago  said,  "  Le  chtoe  suffit  k  en  dever 
pluaeurs  centaines  d'especes  dirorentes."  ^mologie  det  Intecieg^  torn.  L 
p.  199.) 

Thff  ioBd  Wood  of  the  oak  serves  for  the  food  of  various  insects^  chieHj 
whilst  in  the  larva  state.  Amongst  these,  the  goat  motii  (C6na»  IJgni- 
perda,  p.  1386.  fig.  1833.),  the  wood  leopard  moth  (Zeuzte  s'sculi,  p.  887. 
and  fig.  636.),  tiie  small  Mag  beede  (2)6rcus  parallelopfpedus,  p.  886. 
fig.  635.;  Gyli*  Ins.  Sutc^  i.  p.  67.^,  and  the  Sinoddnoron  cyllnShicum 
(p.  1225.  fig.  1048.),  are  occasional  mhabitants  of  the  oak.  Several  other 
species  of  lamellicom  and  loiwicom  beedes  are  also  inhabitants  of  this  tree: 
of  these,  the  great  stag  beetie/Xucanus  C'&rvus,  JSg.  1645.)  is  the  most  abon- 
dant,  as  well  as  the  largest,  llie  larva  of  this  insect  (a)  feeds  upon  the  putrid 
wood  of  the  oak*  (GySenhai  Ing»  Suec.^  L  p.  65.)  It  is  a  large,  wlutish,  nediy, 
grub,  like  that  of  the  cockchafer  (JIfelolontha  vulgaris);  rad  it  is  furnished 
with  three  pairs  of  legs,  attached  to  the  three  anterior  segments.  In  general,  it 
lies  on  one  side,  with  the  body  curled  up,  so  that  the  tad  nearly  touches  tiie 
head.  The  structure  of  the  jaws  of  this  larva  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
caterpillar  of  the  Cdssus ;  although,  in  the  perfect  state^  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  two  insects  more  completely  unlike  each  other.  When  it  has  attained 
its  full  size,  it  constructs  a  cocoon  of  chips  of  wood,  agglutinated  tcwether, 
within  which  it  assumes  the  pima  state,  in  which  the  immense  mandibles  of 
the  imago  are  (&tincdy  visible  (6^*  The  female  pupa  is^  of  course,  destitute  of 
these  luge  jaws,  these  organa  being  but  of  comparatively  small  dze  in  that 
sex  when  arrived  at  the  perfect  state  (c).  The  beetie  seems  to  subsist  entirely 
upon  fluids,  which  it  laps  up  by  means  of  its  long  pencil-like  lower  jaws 
and  lip. 

Trichius  variiibilis  is  another  lamellicom  beetle,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  upon 
the  wood  of  the  oak.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  Windsor  Forest,  but  is  of  great 
rarity  in  this  country.  Its  larva  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  cockcmifer. 
A  besutiful  figure  of  the  perfect  insect,  which  is  also  found  upon,  and  within, 
the  stumps  of  rotten  oaks,  is  given  by  Curtis.   (Brii,  Eni^  pi.  286.) 

The  lame  of  the  longicom  beeties,  on  account,  of  their  generally  large  siae^ 
are  destructive  to  trees;  but  thev  are  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence  in  this 
country,  if  we  except  the  musk  beeU^  found  in  wiuows.  In  tropical  rlimaliw, 
where  the  perfect  insects  attain  a  giMntic  size,  they  must  be  as  ii^juiions  as 
the  Cdssus  iJRrva.  These  large  wood^eding  larvse,  or  some  of  them,  at  least 
(and  it  is  not  clearly  proved  which),  wer^  considered  by  the  Romans  as  great 
dainties,  and  are  stiU  greedily  devoured  by  the  negroes  in  many  tn^icsi 
dimates.  We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  tastes  of  these  Acriddphagi  and 
Campdphari,  because  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  larva,  whidi  feeds  upon 
wooa,  should  not  be  as  nutritious  as  an  oyster  or  a  shrimp ;  bat  we  will 
quote  a  short  passage  relative  to  the  sulgect,  firom  the  obsmations  c^  the 
celebrated  Afincan  travdler,  Smeathman : — "  The  larvss  of  all  the  beetles  that 
feed  on  decayed  wood  seem  to  be  rich  and  delicate  eating;  so  that  every  forest 
in  the  torrid  zone  a£R>rds  a  man  plenty  of  verv  wholesome  and  hearty  nouridi* 
ment,  who  has  an  instrument  strong  enou^  to  cut  in  pieces  the  decayed 
trees.  This  knowledge  might  have  saved  tiie  lives,  perhi^,  of  many  seamcB 
who  have  been  shipwrecked  on  desert  equinoctial  shores,  vduch  are  senerslly 
covered  with  thick  woods.  The  very  best  kind  of  vegetable  food  is  but  poor 
nourishment  for  the  labouring  Europeans,  if  not  accompanied  with  animal 
flesh,  or,  at  least,  with  animal  or  vegetable  oils ;  and  such  food  as  seamen  in 
distress  meet  with,  as  above  mentioned,  have  oftentimes  very  acrimonious 
qualities,  and  are  dangerous,  even  in  smaU  quantities,  to  those  who  eat  thedi 
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U  intemlij  whilst  these  kmda  of  iowct  foods,  abounding  with  a  very  rich 
and  ddidons  (ul,  are,  consequently.tbe  moBt  wholesome  and  nutritious  which 
men  in  the  situatioii  above  described  could  poasibiT  procure ;  requiring  no 
other  prepantion  than  roasting  in  anf  manner."  Iprwy  ItOrod^  vol,  iii.) 
Of  these  lon^con  beedes,  several  British  species  inWnt  the  oak,  espedallj 
PiiAnns  coriknus,  which  is  the  largest  spedea  found  in  this  countrvi  and  M 
which  the  larva  is  not  much  imaller  than  that  of  the  Cdssus.  The  bodj  is  long; 
Hithy,  and  of  a  pale  whitish  colour;  the  head  is  rather  sidbU  and  flat;  the 
anterior  BCgments  of  the  body  the  broadest,  the  remunder  becoming  gradually 
narrower  to  the  tail ;  the  l(^  are  very  minute;  the  body  is  not  bait  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  larva  of  I.uc&nus.  Ciytus  arcuitus  and  Leotiira 
acutell^  are  also  found  upon  the  oak,  bs  well  as  severBl  species  of  the  coleop- 
terous families  £lat£ridee  and  Tf  llida^  including  Aplot&raus  quircus  and  Blater 
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sangutneui.  In  the  Magame  <^JfatiiraIHuloryQv.p,SS5.),MT.tMaUatt» 
that  he  found  the  latter  insect  "  in  plentf,  both  in  larva  and  pupa,  on  rotten 
<mk  Btumps,  in  the  New  Forest.  TIIIub  uni^aciAtua  and  imbulana  also  feed, 
in  the  larva  state,  on  the  rotten  oak ;  and  the  latter  wai  captured  and  bred 
by  Mr.  Dale.  (See  Mag.  Nat.  HiiL,  iv.  p.  866.)  But  the  moat  deatructiTe 
insects  to  oak  timber  are  the  spedes  of  the  bmily  L]'inex;l6nule,  which, 
although  common  in  Sweden  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  are, 
fortunately,  of  great  rarity  in  this  country.  LyniuyloD  i/^rmesto)dea  is  about 
j  in.  in  length,  and  it  found  in  the  trunks  of  the  oali,  and  some  other 
trees;  whilst  Lymfzylon  nasale  Fab.  (C^ntharis  uarMis 
Lam.,  and  our  j^.  1646.)  appears  to  be  exclusivdy  > 
confined  (o  oak  timber,  whica  it  perforates,  and  com- 
pletely destroys.  {Gt/Uenkal  Int.  Suee.,  I  317.)  So 
great,  indeed,  was  the  ii^ury  caused  in  the  royal  dock- 
yards of  Sweden  by  this  msect,  that  the  fttatett  alarm 
was  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  ahinpm^;  nor  did  it  IMS 

subside  until  linnsue,  at  the  desire  of  the  ku^  of  Sweden,  had  traced  out  the 
cause  of  the  destruction )  and  had,  having  detected  the  lurking  culprit  under 
the  form  of  the  beetle  above  mentioned,  by  directing  the  timber  to  be  immcned 
during  the  time  of  the  metanKnphoda  of  the  insect  and  its  season  of  oriposi- 
tion,  fiiroished  a  remedy  which  efitclually  secured  the  wood  Irom  its  future 
attacks.  (SmilA't  Iniroduci.  lo  BoL,  pref.,  p.  xv.,  quoted  by  ilrfry  and  Speacr 
Intr.,  L  p.  837.  j  Bech4tem  and  Sda^inbtirg  ForOiB*.,  voL  i.) 

Tinea  run£lla  Lm.  feeds  within  the  branches  of  the  oak.  (,Sytt.  SaL,  a. 
p.  887.) 

InteeU  vildck  Soe  mder  lie  Bark.  There  are  also  maajr  species  of  insects 
(chiefly  small  Cole6ptera)  whidi  reside  beneath  the  bark  of  the  oak,  without 
boring  into  the  solid  wood.  Of  these,  the  Sc6Jytus  pygoue^is,  already  alluded 
to  in  p.  1390.,  as  haraig  recently  caused  the  destructioa  of  J!tO,000  youi^  oaks 
in  the  BoiB  de  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  is  the  most  redoubtable.  (Anmatet  de  U 
Soc.  EnlomoL  de  Frraice,  1836,  p.  xxx.)  Tdmicus  villdsus,  I'm  4-guttita, 
Hypi^luB  qu^rcinus,  Cer^lon  pilicortie,  Rh;p6phBgus  disper,  8ih4nuf  luudea- 
t^tui,  and  Bfcoma  cren&ta,  are  also  subcorucal  beetles,  the  first-named  species 
being  one  of  the  typt^juiher  beedes.   (See  i^nus.) 

Itueelt  which  feed  on  Me  Letwet.     It  is,  however,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  oak 

that  the  greatest  proportion  of  its  insect  population  finds  its  support;  and  it 

is  chiefly  amongst  the  caterpillars  of  lepidopterous  insects  that  the  greatest 

number  of  the  leaf-feeders 

are  found..  Of  these,  the 
7%rtrix  virid^a  Lm.  {Jig. 
164<7.),  a  very  small,  pretty, 

green  species,  is  by  &r  the 

most    obnoxious ;     entirely  r 

stripping  the  oaks  of  theu*  i 

foliage,a8 wchavemorethan  | 

once  observed  at  Coombe 

Wood,  b  Surrey.    "  Even 

the  smaUer  scMts  of  cater- 
pillars beoome^  froai  their 

multiplicity,    sameames   as 

deatmctive  as  tfaoee  which  ' 


tude.     Dunng  the  summer  of  1887,  we  were  t»M  that  an  e , 

bli^t  had  mddeoly  dettroytd  the  teSves  of  all  the  frees  in  the  Oak  of 
Honour  Wood,  Kent.  Oa  goine  thither,  we  found  the  report  but  litde 
exaggerated ;  for,  though  it  was  ui  the-  leafy  month  of  Jiine,  "there  was 
■eaivriy  a  lof  to  be  seeit  on  the  oak  trees,  which  constitute  the  greater 
portion  of  the  wood.  But  we  were  rwher  snrprised  when  we  dtscorerH^  on 
esammatHM,  that  this  extensive  destruction  had  been  effected  by  one  of  die 
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vnaU  tolitaiy  leaf-follera  (TVSrtriz:  viridkia  H§wortk):  for  oDe  of  this  sort 
•eldoni  riwisumes  more  than  four  or  five  leaves,  if  so  muchy  during  its  ezist- 
•Boe.  The  number,  therefore,  of  these  caterpillars  roust  have  been  ahnost 
beyond  eoneeption;  and  that  <)f  the  moths,  the  previous  year,  must  also  have 
been  verv  gjeat;  for  the  mother  moth  only  lays  fix>m  50  to  100  egga,  which 
are  fjinoi  to  an  oak  branch,  and  remain  during  the  winter.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  in  this  wood,  during  the  two  following  summers,  these  caterpillars  did  not 
abound."  {Insect  TruMcrm^  p;  203.)  The  moth  (c)  varies  in  the  expansion  of 
its  winp  from  7  to  13  lines :  the  anterior  wings  are  pale  jpreen,  wkh  a  whitish 
maigin  m  front;  and  the  posterior  wings  brownish.  It  is  so  extremely  abun- 
dant th^t,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  when  it  first  appears,  it 
may  be  shaken  from  the  trees  in  perfect  showers.  The  caterpillar  (a;  of  this 
moth  rolls  up  the  oak  leaves  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  very 
commodious  retreat;  in  which,  indeed,  it  ordinarily  resides,  the  centre  of  the 
roll  bdng  ooen :  its  diameter  is  proportkmable  to  that  of  the  body  of  the 
insect;  and  tne  roll  is  secured  by  various  little  packets  of  silk  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  leaf»  and  to  the  aqjoining  part  of  the  roll,  as  represented  in 
fig.  1647.  at  h,  lUaumur,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Mcmaket^  has  given  a 
very  detailed  account  of  the  manoeuvres  employed  by  the  caterpillars  in  the 
construction  of  these  leafy  rolls.  These  ciiarpillars  were  so.  numerous  in 
Kensington  Gardens  in  May  and  June,  183S,th8t  "the  excrementitious  matter 
from  them  kept  fiilUn^  and  tinkling  on  the  grass  below,  so  freqilently  as  to 
give  the  idea  of  a  spnnkling  of  nun  being  then  fidling."  {Mag,  Nat,  Bitt.,  v. 
p.  671.)  BliUions  of  small  lead-colourd  caterpillara,  tinted  with  green,  and 
slightly  baiiy,  were  then  some  of  them  half  an  inch  long,  and  depending  on 
threadb  stretching  to  the  length  of  7ft.  or  8ft«  In  some  cases,  a  colony  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  of  these  insects  appears  to  set  off  aU  at  once  fix>m  some  point 
in  a  bnmch,  and  each  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  earth,  the  threads 
diveiging  into  numerous  difierent  lengths,  apparentlv  according  to  the  age  and 
vigour  of  the  eateipiUar.  At  Haslemere,  in  1830, 1831,  and  1832,  the  ravages 
committed  by  this  msect  were  so  great,  that  whole  woods  of  oaks  were  stripped 
of  their  leaves,  and  looked  as  if  blighted  by  lightning.  Each  tree  was  **  covered 
with  the  remains  of  skeleton  leaves,  curled  up,  and  surrounded  with  a  fibny 
web :  its  trunk  and  branches.had  a  misty  apoearance,  as  if  envelo|^  in  white 

Euse ;  while  here  and  there  hung  suspendea  ar  long  web,  or  a  caterpillar  that 
d  not  yet  found  a  habitation  for  itsof  in  which  to  undeigo  its  final  change." 
(IbkLt  p.  670.)  This  insect  is  the  same  as  that  noticed  in  Brown's  edition 
of  WkA^i  Seldome^  p.  311.,  in  a  note  of  the  late  Mr.  Markwick.  In  the 
jGtardener^s  MagoKme  for  1829  (vol.  v«p.  610.),  a  writer,  describing  the  ravages 
of  this  insect  on  the  oak  woods  in  Wales,  says  the  coppices  wpeared  to  be 
all  alive  with  them,  so  immense  were  the  masses  they  formed*  These  insects^ 
notwithstanding  their  numbers,  appear,  in  their  moth  state,  to  have  man^ 
enemies.  White  says  that  he  saw  a  flight  of  swifts  busily  employed  in 
**  hawking  them ;"  and,  in  the  Moftamt  of  Natural  Hiitory  (vol.  v.  p.  670.),  it 
is  stated  Uiat  the  J^mpis  livida,  an  msect  of  something  less  thiui  their  own  size, 
fixes  on  them,  "  spmethii^  in  the  manner  that  a  stoat  would  on  a  hare  or  rab* 
bit,"*  and  flies  about  with  its  victim,  but  never  lets  it  go  till  it  has  dMtro;^ed  it. 
JmoHgit  the  ButteHke$^  Th^da  qu6vus,  or  the  purple  hahr-streBk,  is  the 
only  species  which  feeds  upon  the  oak  in  the  larva  state :  its  caterpillar  is 
small,  and  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a  woodlouse,  being  one  of  the 
onisdform  larvae.  One  whidi  M..  Lyonnet  {Recherch,  mr  FAnai^  4*^.,  de  differ* 
Eapecei  d^In$ecte$^  2*»  part.  pi.  36.)  reared  ceased  to  eat  on  the  1st  of  June; 
it  then  M"H^^**^  a  rounded  form,  and  in  three  days  arrived  at  the  chrysalis 
states  without  spinning  any  cocoon;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month 
the  butterfly  appeared.  In  its  final  state,  it  is  an  active  elegant  insect, 
spordne  about  the  highest  twigs  of  the  oak.  It  is  about  1|  in.  in  the 
expansion  of  the  wii^i%  which  are  of  a  bluish  black  on  the  upper  side  in  the 
males ;  but  in  the  females  they  are  black,  with  a  rich  glossy  blue  disk.  Owii^ 
to  their  smaller  sixe,  and  more  brilliant  colourings  the  females  have  been  by 
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the  m^ority  of  autbon  mbtaken  for  indrndiiab  of  the  oppodte  sex ;  but  Dr. 
Honfieid  {LepkL  Jaoamea)  detected  the  error,  fay  careAuly  uitcsliptfnig  the 
structure  of  the  iiuects.  In  the  szth  Tolume  of  the  Magaxime  tf"  Kaiurai 
Hittary^  p.  287^  are  ie^eral  notices  of  this  insect.  Bir.  Comtny  oheerves  that, 
in  Uoninonthshire,  individuals  of  this  species  present  a  very  beautiful  a^gfat, 
whOe  aporting  about  the  tope  of  the  oaks  just  at  sunset,  the  brilliant  bfaie  of 
their  beautifui  wings  catrhing  the  light  as  th^  fly,  and  then  the  whole 
ifissppearinc  among  the  fcJiage.  Thoe  insects  are  very  pugnacious,  and 
frequently  destroy  their  beau^  by  pursuing  each  other  through  the  trees. 
They  are,  however,  easy  of  capture;  for,  when  once  they  aligfat  on  the 
foliage^  diey  may  be  i^roadied  closely  without  bdng  distutbed.  (/iUL, 
p.  5£k)  Before  appearmg  in  their  pupa  state,  they  are  nid  to  retire  into  the 
earth.  {Ibid^  p.  189.)  A  correspondent  of  the  same  magarine  (voL  r.  jp.  67.), 
speaking  on  the  planting  of  oertBin  trees,  as  a  means  of  attractmg  the  insects 
and  birds  which  feed  on  them,  mentions  that,  having  made  some  oak  plant- 
ations near  his  dwdling,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  near  them  Thedd 
qu^cus,  and  BId]t»>a  Buphr6syne,  pearUxntiered  fiitiUary;  insects  which 
he  had  previousljr  never  seen  within  some  miles  of  the  spot. 

In  the  foUowmg  hst,  the  kpidopterous  insects  nuined  thus*  feed  on 
other  trees  as  well  as  upon  the  oak;  and  the  lepidopterous  insects  marked 
tiiusf  feed  exclusively  on  the  oak. 

Amongit  ihe  SpAlsgids,  the  caterfnOar  of  *Smerinthu8  tllisB  Lam.,  cmt  lime 
hawk-moth  occasionally  feeds  upon  the  oak;  but  amongst  the  T«inngan 
'B6nibyce»f  the  number  of  oak4eu  feeding  qiedes  is  very  considenMe*  ia- 
cludinff  ^PygaeYa  buc^hala  (the  buff4ip  moth),  ^Staiiiropns  fii^  (wfaidi, 
from  the  sin^ihr  form  of  its  caterpillar,  has  been  named  the  lobster-moth), 
*Loph6ptefyx  camdina,  the  spedes  of  Chadnia  SUpk^  induding  fC.  r6boris, 
'f  dodonda,  and  fqudrnea,  all  of  which  feed  exdudvdv  upon  the  oak; 
^Petasia  cassfnea  (the  sprawler),  f  Perfdea  serrka,  ^Saturniff  Pavdnia  (the 
emperor  moth),  and  ^S.  ta6  (the  tau  emperor),  ^Lasioofcmpa  aureus,  and 
*roboris.  fCJnethoc&mpa  processi6nea  (or  processionary  moth)  is  a  Tery 
interesting  species,  common  in  France  and  Ctermany,  but  not  yet  asoer* 
tained  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  country.  The  larve  construct  a  oommoa 
temporary  pest  tqx>n  the  branches  of  toe  oak,  the  situation  of  which  they 
change  from  time  to  time,  until  they  are  about  two  thirds  srown.  They  are 
hairy,  and  varied  with  grey  and  ashy  brown  stripes,  and  y^w  spots  on  the 
back,  and  are  nearly  allied  to  the  caterpiUar  so  common  upon  fruit  trees, 
the  moths  of  which,  from  the  striped  appearance  of  the  catennilars,  have  been 
called  lackey  moths;  some  time  before  they  attain  their  fell  size,  they  unites 
and  construct  a  genoral  nest  ijqwn  the  trunk.  **  This  nest,  when  completed,  is 
about  1ft.  6  in.  long,  6  in.  broad,  and  composed  of  a  erey  sitk,  resembling 
the  surfece  of  the  tree;  but  die  most  curious  tact  m  thdr  history  is,  the  extra- 
ordinary regularity  with  which  the  larvse  proceed,  towards  sunset,  in  search  of 
food.  At  their  head  is  a  chief,  bv  whose  movements  the  procession  appears 
regulated ;  and  he  is  followed  hj  three  or  four  in  a  single  line,  the  head  of  the 
second  touching  the  taQ  of  the  nrst,  &c.  Then  comes  an  equal  series  of  pairs, 
next  of  threes,  and  so  oq  as  far  as  fifteen  or  twenty,  forming  a  band  sevenu  feet 
in  length.  Sometimes  tiie  order  is  rather  different,  the  Irader  being  followed 
by  two,  then  three,  and  so  on ;  but  at  all  times  the  oroo^ssion  moves  on  with 
an  even  pace,  each  file  treading  upon  the  steps  or  those  which  precede  it, 
through  all  the  sinuosities  made  by  the  chief.  They  do  not  invariably  return 
to  their  nest  before  morning,  but  raav  sometimes  be  found  during  the  day 
assembled  in  irregular  masses,  heaped  upon  each  other.*'  (JSteph.  UkuL 
Hautt^  H.  p.  47.  note;  Reaumur  Memoire$,  torn.  ii.  mim»  4^  with  8  plates; 
Nkh/did  Die  Wander  oder  ProgeMthm  Ravpe^  &c.  Berlin,  1833, 8vo.)  Accord- 
ing to  Reaumur,  it  b  dangerous  to  approach  the  nests  of  this  insect,  espedally 
•at  the  period  of  the  moulting  of  the  caterpillars,  on  account  of  the  irritating 
effects  of  the  hairs,  which  at  that  time  float  about  in  the  atmosphere.  Some 
ladies  who  accompanied  Reaumur  in  his  observations  were  much  aflectedi 
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and  found  thdr  necks  full  of  troubleBome  tumours  s  whibt  he  himself  sufiered 
for  several  days  from  having  handled  them.  In  these  respects^  they  are  very 
similar  to  the  celebrated  Pttyodunpa  of  the  ancients,  ana  which  b  the  cater- 
pillar of  another  species  of  this  genus,  which  feeds  upon  the  fir.  *PoeMdlo- 
c^pa  p6puli,  ^Mypog^mna  dfspar  (the  g^sy  moth)»  *Psilikra  mon^ha 
(the  black  arches),  *Dasychba  fiiscelina  (the  dark  tussock^,  *Psych«  fusca, 
and  f  limacddes  Slestiido.  Amongst  the  LUhomdee^  *Gallim6rpha  mini^ty^ 
*Lithdsla  compl^na  (the  common  footman),  *L.  quiulra  (the  four-spotted 
footman),  ^Ghidohria  rubric6Ilis. 

Amangit  the  jfodmdig^  *  Semi6phora  ^thica,  t  Orth6sia  instabilis,  *0. 
gr&diis,  *0.  m6nda,  *0.  crikda,  *6.  st&biiis,  *Gl»^a  satdlltia,  f  Amphlpyra 
pyramidea,  f  Xf  lina  rhiz61itha,  *X.  petrifidi^  *Mis^lia  aprillna  ^the  beau- 
tiful marvel  du  jour  moth),  f  P61ia  selad6nia,  *Apat^  ftceris,  f  JDlphthera 
Ortofi,  •D.  ludSfica  (British  ?)  f  Cer6pacha  dilikta,  f  C.  ridens,  f  Cymi^hora 
O^o,  *C6smia  trapezini^  j-Xanthia  crocei^so,  and  f  X.  ruflna,  f  Gatephk 
leuc^mdas,  *Catocahi  fiizmi  Tthe  ^eat  bme  under-wing  moth,  siinilar  to 
C.  elocita,  p,  1484.  fig.  1293.,  out  4  in.  in  expanse,  and  having  the  ground 
of  the  under  wings  blue  instead  of  red),  j  CatocMa  pActa,  f  C.  sp6nsa, 
and  f  C.  promfssa,  three  very  beaudfiil,  but  small,  species  of  this  genus,  with 
the  ground  colour  of  the  under  win^  scarlet),  and  *Br^ha  n^a. 


l^rhis  (the  peppered  moth),  *  Himera  pennjkria,  *  Croc^  elingu&ria,  several 
species  of  thorn  moths  (several  of  wnich  are  figured  in  all  their  states,  and 
in  a  most  admirable  manner,  by  M.  Lyonnet,  in  his  P&rikumous  Memakn^ 


and  a1  consortaria  (Lgfonnet  ifSm.  Poith,y  pi.  29.  f.  20-^27.),  f  B^pbyra 
punctaria,  *  Eur^mene  dolabriria.  Amongst  the  Platyptericidee,  Vyr&Mw^ 
Tortriddte,  TtnekUt,  and  other  remaining  lepidopterous  fiunilies,  composed 
of  insects  of  small  size,  a  vast  number  of  species  are  oak  feeders,  including 
*  Dr^pana  fidcatiuria,  fD.  h&mula,  *Pechip6gon  barl^lis,  *Hvl6phila  prasin^a 
{RSaumwr  Mem,^  tom.  ii.  pi.  S9.  f.  13, 14.),  *  H.  ouercana,  'j-Lozots^nia  robo- 
rana,  f  Pseudotdmia  atromargikna,  *Rozana  arcuana,  f  Phibal6cera  querc^ha, 
fPhycitaroboreila,AdelaOeere^  {Lyotmet  Mem.  Poith.,  pi.  19.  f.  17—25.; 
Tinea  sequeUa  (/l,  pi.  19.  f.  26.),  the  cocoon  of  which  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  geometrical  construction,  described  in  detail  by  Lvonnet. 
.  Amongti  the  Leaffcedmg  Spedei^  the  minority  are  external  feeders,  neither 
concealing  themselves  in  cases,  nor  rolling  themselves  up  in  leaves ;  but  some, 
especially  amongst  the  smaller  species,  do  not  agree  with  these  in  their  habits, 
and  adopt  various  methods  of  defence,  which  render  an  examination  of  the 
difibrent  inhabitants  of  this  tree  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest.  Of  these 
some  nXi  up  several  leaves  into  a  ball  of  considerable  size  {Reaum,  Mem^  tom.  L 
pL  15.  f.  3.,  and  pi.  32.  f.  4,  5.\  which  latter  represents  the  habitations  of 
the  scarlet  under-wing  moths  aoove  mentioned ;  others,  again,  construct  their 
boat-«haped  cocoons  of  strips  of  oak  leaves  {Ibid.^  pi.  38.  fig.  7.) ;  others, 
again,  roll  up  the  leaves  in  various  directions  (as  T6rtnx  viridkna,  above  men- 
tioned, p.  1818.;  Rettutn,^  tom.  iL  pi.  13,  14,  15,  16.);  others  feed  upon  the 
parenchyma  of  the  leaf,  rmsing,  as  it  were,  large  circular  blisters,  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaf  remaining  unconsumed.  (^Reaum.^  tom.  iiL  pi.  3.) 
Some  form  tortuous  labyrinths  within  the  leaf,  similar  to  those  of  the  rose- 
leaf  miners ;  and  some  live  in  little  cases  of  leaves,  or  silk,  which  they  carry 
about  with  them.  (Reaum.,  tom.  iii.  pi.  7.) 

Amongst  the  Coleopterous  Insects^  the  common  cockchafer  (jSNcaralHe^us 
ilfelol6ntha  I«tn.,ilfeloldntha  vulg^s  Fab^JSg,  1648.  a),  is  the  most  obnoxious 
of  t^e  Icaf-eatiog  species.  The  egg  of  this  terrible  devastator  is  whit^  and  is 
deposited  in  the  ground,  where  it  soon  changes  into  a  sofl  whitish  grub  with 
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Aied  head^wad  abooC  141 
lai«.    lotfaisiiBiek 
■lames  tout  y^tn^  daring 
wtidi  tune  it  *^"— ff"t^  the 


the  looCi^  DOC  oqI J  otgnss, 
but  of  all  odicr  ^nts  aad 
jonpg  trees.     When  fiiU  J/  leis 


grown,  the  lame  cfig  in  the 

evth  to  tiie  aiaioet  incredilile  ilepthof  5ft.  or  Bft^ 
and  then  change  into  a  chfTsalis.    In  tfab  atate  dwj  nnain  till  the  M-> 
lowing  i|inM^  when  the  peifect  nnect  oobcs  fioiB  the  ground,  and  eon^ 
menoes  an  ii— lediefe  attack  on  the  leaves  of  trees;  and,  ■j^mJm^  to 
Miriavy,  the  leates  of  the  oaks  in  Riduaond  Fvfc  were,  dnrii^  one  aoBH 
mer,  ao  eaten  by  it,  that  acsreely  an  entire  leaf  was  left.  The  moat  renaiiajile 
acoomft  of  the  rariys  of  there  insects  is»  howefcr,  g^fen  bj  Molynenz,  in 
one  of  the  eaiij  vohnnes  of  tiie  Fkdotopkieml  TVamadfaat,  in  which  tiieir  ap- 
peeiance  in  the  county  of  Qalwair,  in  Irdand,  in  1686^  is  nsnated.    Thef 
were  aeen  in  the  danr*tinie  pcHecUj  omet,  and  liwiging  from  the  bon^tf^  in 
dusters  of  tiionsMWii,  dinging  to  eaaolher  like  bees  when  thqr  swarm;  biA 
dispelling  towards  simsct^  wkh  a  stesige  huuuuiag  noiae,  like  thebcndi^of 
distant  drams ;  and  in  such  vast  numbers,  that  they  dsskcaed  the  air  fcr  the 
space  of  two  or  thrre  ndles  square ;  and  tlie  noire  they  made  in  devouiii^  tiie 
leares  was  ao  great, 'as  to  resfmhie  tiie  distant  sawing  of  timber.    Liarerr 
abort  time  the  leares  of  all  the  forest  trees,  for  some  miles  were  destwjei^ 
leaving  the  trees  as  bare  and  desolate  in  the  middle  of  summer  as  thejr  woidd 
Jmve  been  in  winter :  they  also  entered  the  gardens,  and  attacked  tiie  Ihiit 
trees  in  the  same  manner.    Their  muhitndes  spread  so  exceedingly,  that  th^ 
infested  houses,  and  became  extremely  offensive  and  troublesome,  lli^vrere 
mreedOy  devoured  by  the  swine  and  poultry,  which  watched  under  the  trees 
fer  tlieg  falling,  and  became  fet  on  this  nnnsiial  food:  even  the  people  adotited 
»  mode  of  dressing  them,  and'naed  them  as  food.    Towards  the  end  or  the 
anmmer  they  disappeared  suddenly,  and  no  traces  were  perodved'of  them  tiie 
cnsuingyear.  {PJiaL  7Vwa#.,  six.  p.  7ia,  Ac)    About  the  middle  of  the  hut 
century,  80  bnshek  of  these  beetles  were  athered  on  one  fiurm  near  NorwidL 
([See  Etieye.  ffAgrl,  ed.  2.,  p.  1116.)    The  best  method  of  destoymg  there 
insects  is  to  shake  the  brandies  oa  which  they  haqg  at  noonday,  whoi  they 
are  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  then  to  sweep  thm  up  and  carry  them  away;  or, 
torches  may  be  held  under  the  trees,  which  will  stopify  the  beetles,  and 
occasion  than  to  falL  Birds  are  very  usefol  in  destroying  tiiere  noxious  insects. 
In  the  Magaame  of  Sahral  Hutory^  voL  v.  p.  65.,  a  story  is  tiM.  of  a  rentifr* 
man,  who,  finding  Ins  oak  trees  stripped  of  meir  leaves  in  the  middle  of  suhk 
mer,  suspected  some  rooks  of  having  destroyed  them.    **  That  the  oaks  were 
nearly  bore.was  b^ond  dispute ;'  and  be  had  himself  seen  the  rooks  aettfii^ 
oa  tliem,  and  pecking  away  right  and  left  with  their  bUk.  War  was  therefore 
dedaredi^ainst  tiie  rooks;  but,  fortunatdy, before  hostilities  were  commenced, 
the  goitiemen  was  convinced,  by  some  one  who  knew  more  of  natural  history 
timn  himself,  that  the  rooks  were  not  in  fruit :  on  the  contniy,  thev  had  only 
flocked  to  tiie  trees  for  the  sake  of  devouring  the  myriads  of  cockchafers,  and 
of  the  larvm  of  moths,  which  were  the  real  depredators."    Blackbirds  act  in 
the  same  manner;  and  the  Rev.  W.T.  Bree  rdates  an  instance  of  there  birds 
stoctipg  up  the  grass  to  find  the  larvae  of  the  cockchafer,  in  a  garden  where 
there  was  plenty  of  ripefinit.  (  8ee  Mag,  KaL  HUL^joi.  vi.  p.  618.^  The  leaves 
are  also  devonred  by  the  larvas  of  one  of  the  spedes  of  flea  weevil  (Orchtees 
quibcus).  A^^us  viridis,  Ciyptorfa^cus  quteus,  and  Addles  r6bofi8  are  also 
coleopterous  insects  foimd  among  the  leaves  of  the  oak.    Aleyrddes  prcdet^Us, 
a  imnnte  but  very  interesting  homopterous  insect,  also  feeds  upon  the  leares 
of  the  oak.  (iZemiawr,  Memoireg^  torn.  ii.  pi.  25.) 

J%0  youag  Sieau  mid  Bad*  of  ike  Oak  are  also  infested  by  various  species  of 
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iiuects,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  order  Hemlptera  of  Linnaeus  (Hoin6(itera 
Lair.^f  and  furnished  with  an  elongated  rostrum,  which  they  introduce  with- 
out difficulty  into  the  soft  substance  of  the  young  parts,  and  thereby  imbibe  a 
sufficient  supply  of  nourishment.    Amongst  these  are  to  be  mentioned,  Ps/ila 
qu^rcus,  Enosoma  qu^rcus,  A^phis  qu^rcus,  and  A^phis  r6boris«     C6ccu8 
qn^rcus  Lkm,  is  a  species  about  the  sise  of  a  pea,  which  attaches  itself 
to  the  branches  at  the  base  of  the  youne  stems.    Another  insect  of  the 
same  genus,  of  a  species  not  yet  determined,  is  more  injurious,  as  we  learn 
from  a  communication  made  by  BL  Victor  Audouin  to  the  Entomoloeical 
Society  of  France,  on  the  6th  of  April  last  (1836),  by  whom  a  portion  of  the 
baric  of  an  oak,  of  about  thirty  years*  growth,  was  exhibited,  entirely  covered 
with  specimens  of  a  coccus  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  These  insects  were 
of  a  greenish  or  orange  yellow  colour,  and  were  females,  destitute  of  motion, 
adhering  to  the  tree  by  means  of  their  rostrum,  which  had  pierced  the  bark. 
The  oaC  had  been  in  a  languishing  state,  and  was  condemned  to  be  cut  down 
by  the  director  of  the  Bois  de  Cologne,  having,  as  M.  V.  Audouin  judges, 
been  brought  into  this  state  by  the  presence  of  many  millions  of  these  msects, 
•  which  covered  the  entire  trunk  vom  6  in.  above  the  ground  to  the  top, 
completely  altering  the  natural  colour  of  the  tree,  as  from  50  to  100  mi^t  be 
counted  in  the  space  of  a  square  inch. 

7%e  Aconu  are  devoured  oy  the  larvie  of  a  small  weevil  belonging  the  genus 
Balanlnus  (B.  gl&ndium),  and  very  nearly  related  to  the  nut  weevil^;  as  well 
as  by  the  larva  of  TSnea  Pomon6ua  (according  to  Geoffi^y). 

Gallt.  The  various  parts  of  the  oak  are  alK>  sulject  to  the  attacks  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  hymenopterous  insects  belonging  to  the  Linnasan  genus  C^- 
irips  (fam.  Cynipids  Westw.\  Dipldlepis  Oliv,  and  Leach,  or  call  ffies,  so  named 
from  the  various  excrescences  which  they  produce  upon  the  leaves,  stems,  &c. ; 
and  which  are  deseed  by  nature  to  protect  the  aeUcate  ova  and  havx  of 
certain  insects.  Entomologists  say  that  the  tumours  on  the  leaf  stalks,  and 
those  on  the  fruit  stalks,  are  produced  by  different  species  of  Cynipidss ;  that 
the  gaUs  on  the  branch  are  produced  by  a  distmct  ny  from  that  which  pro- 
duces the  gall  on  the  leaf;  and  it  has  also  been  ascertained,  that  the  gall  flies 
on  the  oak  leaf  are  of  at  least  three  different  kinds.  There  are  also  distinct 
kinds  of  gall  flies  for  the  root,  bark,  bud,  and  acorn  cup,  independently  of  the 
kermes  and  gall  nut.  The  various  species  have  been  named,  C.  quercfis  fbUi 
Limu,  €.  q.  b4ccarum  JLrnii.,  C.  q.  inferus  Lhm,,  G.  q.  petloli  Lbm,,  C.  q. 
hhnuU  Lmtt.,  C,  q.  c6rticis  Linn,,  C.  q.  gemmae  Linn,,  C.  q.  pediinculi  Zrtnn., 
G.  q.  cdlycis,  G.  q.  termin^lis  Fab,,  &c.  (See  also  M.  d'Anthoine's  Cyn^Sdo- 
logic  du  Chine  rouge  m  the  Nout,  Joum.  de  Phytiaue,  t.  i.  p.  34—39.) 

There  is  another  circumstance,  also,  connected  with  this  subject,  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  a  physiological  point  of  view  (independently  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  gall,  consequent  upon  the  puncture  of  an  insect  is  formed), 
and  which  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Johnston  of  Berwick : — **  We  observe  that 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  deposition  and  evolution  of  the  eg^  will  produce 
growth  of  the  most  curious  kind;  and  diiierences  in  the  irritation,  too  slight 
to  be  traced,  will  occasion  very  remarkable  differences  in  the  appearance  of 
the  growth.  Thus,  in  the  oak  leaf,  one  insect  irritation  produces  a  globular 
smooth  ball ;  and  another,  a  depressed  tumour,  covered  with  a  hairy  scarlet 
coat.  The  first  is  seated  on  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  and  cannot  be  removed 
without  destroying  the  texture  of  the  part;  tlie  other  seems  almost  placed  on 
the  leaf,  and  can  be  detached  with  fadli^.  Examples  equally  remarkable 
will  occur  to  every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  this  curious  subject ; 
and  the  growths  appear  to  be  not  less  uniform,  and  not  less  organised,  than 
many  parasitical  fungi."  (Flora  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.) 

The  British  oak  does  not  bear  a  gall  nut  of  such  powerful  qualities  as  that 
of  Q.  infectoria ;  but,  like  the  galls  of  commerce,  those  British  galls  are  said  to 
be  the  best  from  which  the  insect  has  not  escaped.  The  largest  species  of 
British  galls  is  generally  called  the  oak  apple,  or  oak  sponge  (iS^Bngia  mi^rcina 
of  the  ancients).     These  are  produced  by  G.  q.  terminMis  Fab,  {Reamu, 
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3Am^  tODLiii.  pl.41.  r.  1 — S.):  the;  are  BHtringeDt,  like  the  gall  DuU,Bi]d  ma; 
be  used,  like  them,  for  dyeing  black  ;  but  the  colour  produced,  though  more 
beautiful,  is  &aiJ  to  be  le^  durable.  These  oak  apples  are  much  sought  after 
BDnually  on  the  89lh  of  May,  that  day  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Resto- 
ration  of  Charles  II.,  and  commoDly  known  about  London  as  Oak  Apple 
Day.  In  Yorkshire,  it  is  kept  as  a  batf-boliday  at  the  ichooU,  and  is  known 
by  the  couplet,  — 

-Twrnlr-niMhofUir, 
Roral  OlJl  D*I." 

The  oak  apples  are,  also,  still  occasionally  consulted  as  auguries  by  tlie 
■uperstitious,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Gerard,  who  says,  "  The  oke  apple* 
being  broken  in  sunder  about  the  time  of  their  witherine,  doe  foresfaew  the 
sequell  of  the  yeare,  as  the  expert  Kentish  hushandinen  have  observed  hy  the 
living  things  found  in  them ;  as,  if  they  fiude  an  ant,  they  foretell  plenty  of 
^aine  to  ensue;  if  a  white  worm,  like  a  eentill  or  niaeot,  Uien  they  prognos- 
ticate murren  of  beasts  and  cattell;  if  a  spider,  then  (say  they)  we  shall 
liave  a  pestilence,  or  some  such  like  sickenesse  to  follow  amongst  men.  These 
things  the  learned,  also,  hare  observed  and  noted;  for  Matthiolus,  writing 
upon  Dioscorides,  saith  that,  before  they  have  an  hole  throu^  them,  they 
containe  in  them  either  a  flie,  a  spider,  or  a  worme:  if  a  flie,  then  warre 
insueth ;  if  a  creeping  worme,  then  scsrcitie  of  victuals ;  ifarunning  spidN, 
then  followeth  great  sickenesse  or  mortalitie."  {Herb.,  1341.) 

Eitravagant  as  are  the  inferences  deduced,  the  observations  of  Qerard,  for 
the  most  part,  are  correct ;  for  diversity  of  season  will  affect  the  lievelopement 
of  these  excrescences;  and,  if  it  be  retarded,  the  egg,  the  larva,  or  perfect 
i-ynips,  msy  be  detected ;  and  often,  instead  of  the  true  gall  insect,  the  larra, 
pupa,  or  imago,  of  an  ichneumon  (or,  more  commonly,  one  of  the  iamily 
Chalcfdidffi  belong^n^  to  the  genus  Callunome  ^nriola)  is  found  within  the 
tumour :  not  that  this  Sy  has  subsisted  on  the  substance  of  the  gall,  but  the 
parent  ichneumon,  or  callimome,  having  deposited  an  egg  within  the  gall 
while  soft,  the  egg,  or  larva,  of  the  cynips  is  preyed  on  by  the  parasite,  and 
the  interloper  becomes  possessed  of  the  other's  abode.  When  full  grown,  the 
oak  apple  is  nearly  as  Large  as  a  moderate-sized  dessert  apple,  and  is  of  a 
pretty  appearance,  ornamented  with  yellow  and  pink.  It  is  not  quite  spherical, 
but  is  irregularly  depressed  in  various  parts.  Its  surface  is  smooth  and  shining ; 
and,  when  broken  open,  in  its  interior  are  found  a  great  number  of  cells,  each 
containing  a  fleshy  grub,  pupa,  or  perfect  insect,  according  to  the  period  of 
the  year ;  the  substance  of  the  gall  tieing  fleshy,  with  numerous  fibres  running 
in  the  direction  of  the  stems.  The  perfect  insect  isof  apale  reddiah  buff 
colour,witliimmaculate wings.  Itisfigurad 
by  Panzer  Faun.  Int.  Germ.,  SS.  t.  13.; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  large  size  of  the 
gall,  is  much  smaller  than  some  other  oak 
Cynfpidie. 

Besides  the  oak  apple,  and  that  species  ^ 
emphatically  styled  "  the  gall,"  or  "  gall 
nut,"  several  other  excrescences  on  the 
oak,  from  their  beauty,  or  their  partial  pre- 
valence, deserve  enumeration.  The  small 
round  currant  gall  {fig.  1649.),  of  which 
several  are  frequently  scattered  through- 
out the  length  of  the  ament  thread,  or 
rachia,  giving  it  the  appearance  whence 
they  derive  their  name  ^Riaunt,  Mem., 
tom.  iii.  p.  40.  f.  1—6.),  is  produced  by 
theC.  qu£rcus  pedunculi;    the   perfect 

insect  of  which  ts  of  a  greyish  colour,  the  wingi  being  marked  widi  m 
elongated  cross.  "  There  is  a  remarkable  fact  Kcompanying  the  depoaition 
of  the  qgs  on  the   dangling  stalk  of  the  catkins.     The  male  flowers  ate 
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deatined  to  wither  nnd  Urop  off  u  soon  m  their  office  of  shedding  the  potleD 
ia  terminated;  but  if,  before  they  have  done  so,  they  are  ieized  end  nppro- 
prialed  by  the  fly,  they  become  pemituient,  and  remain  so  until  the  maggot 
within  the  gall  ceaaea  to  Teed.     From  this  circumstaace,  it  is  evident  that  the 
flow  of  the  sap  w  in  the  proportion  to  its  consumption ;  that '  buratittg  bods, 
lengthening  shoots,  expanding  leavea,  swelling  fruit,'  or  swelling  galls,  equally 
attract  currents  of  sap,  and,  in  the  last  instance,  even  into  a  tbreign  channel  | 
proving  what  Du  Pedt  Thousrs,  and  other  botaniits,  have  long  ago  advanced 
aa  tbeir  opinion ;  viz.  that  the  growth  of  a  tree  ia  not  caused  by  the  motion 
of  the  sap,  but  the  movement  of  the  latter  , 
ia  caused  by  the  distenaion  of  the  various  I 
members."   {J.  Mem  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol. 
lii.  p.  708.)     The  artichoke  gall,  or  ouk  / 
strobile  (Jig,  1650.),  is  probahly  the  "  oak  ^ 
nut "  of  the  ancient! :  it  ia  about  the  size  of 
m  filbert,  and,  from  its  closely  imbricated 
scales  somewhat  resembling  a  fir  strobile  or 
an  artichoke,  ithasso  been  termed.  (Seaum. 
Mhn.,  torn.  iii.   pi.  43.  f.  1—13.)      It   is 
produced  by  the  Cynips  qu^cus  gimaix, 
and  is  B  roost  beautiful  foliose  f^II ;  for  the 
developement   of  the  bud,  although   per- 
verted, not   bang  wholly  prevented,  the 
leaves  are  gradually  evolved.   "  These  galls," 
aays  Professor  Burnet,  "throw  much  light 
upon  the  natural  metamorphoaea  of  planta, 

especially  on  the  tranution  from  leaves  to  ftowern,  li>  the  abortion  of 
the  axis  of  the  bud,  and  the  leaves  hence  becoming  whorled ;  and,  when 
the  axis  of  each  leaf  (that  ia,  its  petiole  and  midrib)  becomea  in  like  manner 
curtailed,  the  rail  assumes  a  still  more  florid  form.  Occasionally,  in  the 
oak,  but  more  %equently  in  the  willow,  the  gallic  acid  changes  the  ordinarj 
green  colour  of  t^e  abortive  leaves  into  a  bright  red,  giving  the  preter- 
natural growth  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  rose  i  and  hence  Salix  Hila, 
in  which  this  occura,  has  been  not  inapllv  called  the  '  Rose  Willow.'  The 
bedeguar,  or  hairy  gall  (G&Ua  capillkris  ot  the  ancients),  is  a  peculiar  and 
very  beautiful  species,  though  rather  scarce,  for  which  reason  it  was  formerly 
much  esteemed.  In  structure  it  is  ven  similar  to  the  bedeguar  of  the  rose; 
nnd  it  is  usually  situated  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  is  considered  excellent 
aa  a  styptic.  Whether  the  '  oak  wool,'  flocks 'of  which  were  once  ao  famed 
aa  wicks  for  lamps,  but  which,  as  Parkinson  shrewdly  observes,  vill  not  bum 
'  without  oyie  or  other  unctuouii  matter,  as  Pliny  saith  it  will,*  was  the  same 
as  our  cottony  or  woolly  gall,  the  description  of  the  ancient  Oilla  lanita 
renders  doubttul ;  for  the  flocks  of  wool  are  said  to  have  been  enveloped  in  n 
hard  caae;  which  structure  is  rather  more  analogous  to  that  of  our  clustered 
galls,  usually  about  six  or  seven  in  a  group,  and  each  the  habitadon  of  a 
separate  ^b ;  as  in  them  the  little  hard  galls  containing  the  insects  are 
included  in  a  soft  and  spongy,  though  not  woolly,  material,  and  are  defended 
externally  by  a  hard  ligoeous  case;  these  may  by  some,  however,  be  es- 
teemed the  oak  nuts,  ratfaier  than  the  strobile  one  before  alluded  to."  (^suni. 
Qwr.  in  Eidoden.y 

The  oak  berries,  described  a*  "sticking  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree," 
were,  doubtless,  the  galls  produced  by  the  C^nips  queens  ramuli,  or  C.  q. 
ciirtida ;  and  the  llVe  quoins,  or  oak  grapes,  were,  not  improbably,  the 
aggregation  of  similar  ^Is,  which  are  occasionally  found  upon  the  roots,  or 
at  the  line  of  demarcation  between  root  and  stem,  and  which  are  produced  bv 
the  Cjbipa  qu^rcua  radlcis.  We  have  been  favoured  by  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Bree  with  a  very  fine  apccimen  of  this  «dl,  which  he  discovered,  on  the  tSd 
of  February,  1637,  on  the  root  of  an  oak  tree  (just  at  the  aurftce),  and  which 
was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  a  number  of  the  Cynip*  quireus  radlcia  in  the 
ae  8 
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willed  state,  read;  to  take  adrantage  of  the  Bnt  wann  <^  to  bant  forth 
from  their  prison.  This  ^1,  which  is  the  larMst  cxcreacoice  iliat  we  bare 
Iritherto  seen  formed  by  any  CTnipideoua  ioaect,  u  irregiilarlv  oblong,  and  ne^''' 
&b.iiilengiii:itia  IJm.  in  tfiaineteriD  the  t)uckettpaR,UegcMnltldeki 
baac  about  I  id.:  its  appearance  is  that  of  a  piece  of  Ten  GDMrainedsMH 


On  makins  a  lection  l)in.  long  bj  I  in.  broad,  between  60  and  70  ccBb, 
doedj  paired  together,  and  of  an  onl  farni,werediaco*ered,eadicoBtBii>iii^ 
a  nii^e  cjnipa.  Takii^  the  me  of  the  entire  gall  into  coiwdentiMi,  R 
muH  contain,  at  tbeloweat  calculation,  iqiwanU  of  a  tbouMHid  inditidualt,  the 
produce,  probaMy,  of  a  single  female  cynipa.  lite  perfect  inBect  ia  of  •  pale 
brownish  colour,  trithaahining  red  ■bdoaien,haring  two  amalldormlbladupot* 
atthefaase.  Thissall wasunknowntalUaiiinur.hsTnigbeenficatdeacnbedand 
figured  by  Bow.  (Jimni.  lie  j>j^y«7aff,  17M.)  Afigute,apparentlf  of  tbeaame 
gall,  u  giKn  in  the  Intet  Ardaltct.,  p.  385. ;  but  it  is  there  entMieandjr 
stated  that  the  bbabitant  is  identical  with  the  cjmipa  of  the  oak  apple  (C. 
oujrcui  tennin&lii) ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  oMerra- 
tH>n,  that  the  root  galls  are  "  probably  formed  at  a  seaaon  wben  ibe  fly 
percmea,  inatinctiTely,  that  the  buda  of  the  young  branches  are  unfit  for  the 
purpoae  of  nidifica^n."  Numerous  other  excrescencea,  and  some  most 
'  cunouB  distortioni,  seem  to  be  the  result  of  theettacks  of  insect*  on  the 
buds  or  Inwichca  of  the  o«k  in  their  embryo  or  infont  state,  of  which  the 
coadunate  stems  and  witch  knots  are  amon^  the  moat  remariiaMe;  Init  it  is 
doi^tfiil  whether  many  of  theae  monitrositiea  are  not  idiopathic  diaeasei  of 
the  tree. 

The  oak  leaves,  alao,  are  occaaionBlly  obserred  covered  with  numeroui 

lis  of  small  size,  and  eridentlv  belonging  to  different  speciec,  being  of  dif- 

'ent  forms,  of  some  of  which  the  insect  has  not 

A  been  discovered.  Several  of  tbem  are  figured 
by  Reaumur.  (MnaaarM,  torn.  iii.  pL35.  fig.  3, 
4.  and  6,,  pL  40.  f.  13— Ifi.)  Some  of  these 
are  of  a  larger  dze  (/^.  1661.);  not  mote  than 
three  or  four  being  found  upon  a  niigie  leaf 
{Solel  I*t.  BebuL  Suppl.,  tab. '69.)  j  whilst 
others,  which  are  as  large  as  a  boy^  mBtble, 
and  perfectly  globular,  are  often  found  singjv 
upon  the  leaves ;  the  last  being  produced  by  C. 
quircus  niii.  (Reaam.  Mhn.,  torn.  tii.  pi.  39.  a 
%  1»— 17.,' pL  37.  fig.  10,  II.,  pi.  40.  fig.  8.)1 
b  is  a  curious  drcunutance  -connected  with 
theae  lar^  slobular  galls  (and  which  is  also 
obaerred  m  the  gall  nut),  that,  notwithstanding 
the  large  size  of  the  galls,  only  a  single  insect  is 
Kidoaed  thereio ;  so  that  a  very  sroall  portion 


& 


odI^  of  the  centre  of  the  nil  is  consumed,  tl 
ejmipa  arriving  at  its  perfect  atate  within  iks 
small  centntl  priaon,  out  of  which  it  baa  to  cut 
its  way  through  a  greatpordoa  of  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  the  gall.  The  suriace  of  the  majority  of  these  galls  is  amooth; 
some,  however,  are  imbricated,  and  others  are  clothed  with  a  woolly  kind  d 
down,  umilar  in  its  nature  to  the  outside  of  the  bedegiiar  of  the  rose.  A  pU 
ofthis  kind  is  figured  in  iMiiuecl  Ardatectitre^-f.SSS^  found  upon  the  twig  of 
BB  oak;  and  in  Dr.  Nees  von  Esenbed's  collection  of  minute  Hymendpten, 
at  present  in  Mr.  Weatw«od's  poesesnon,  thefeisasiaiilBi'nll,  of  small  si>^ 
upon  an  oak  leaf,  with  the  cymp*  by  which  it  is  produced  (C.  qu^rcns  laiAls 
ifee»  MSS.). 

Ooi  SpoHgUi,  Amongst  the  excrescences  found  upon  the  leaves  of  the  oak, 
an  to  be  noticed  the  reddish  insular  scales  on  the  under  nde  of  the  oak  leatea 
mendoaed  by  Hr.  Lowndes  (Card.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  6DI.},  and  snppoaed  by 
him  to  be  parasitic  planu.    When  full  grown,  they  are  about  one  eighth  of  in 
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inch  m  diameter,  snioQth  on  the  surface  next  to  the  leaf,  but  hirsute  and  red 
on  the  outside:  they  are  nearly  flat,  the  thickest  portion  being  the  centre, 
where  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  leaf  is  placed  on  the  inside.  This  stalk, 
or  funicular  attachment,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  Tery  short,  so  that  the  excres- 
cence hearly  lies  flat  upon  the  leaf.  ^See  J^.  1058.  a.)  The  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree 
(Gard,  Mag^  yol.  xfi.  p.  496.)  c^ls  them  osk  spangles,  considering  them  to  be 
the  work  oTan  insect.  They  are  mentioned  by  several  authors ;  kmt  Bfr. West* 
wood  cannot  find  that  their  history  has  been  satisfactorily  traced  by  any  writer 
upon  the  economy  of  insects.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  observes  of  these  oak 
spangles,  ^  Minim  tamen,  galkw  esse,  quas  etiamsi  frequentissimas  omnium, 
nemo  hucusque  incola  sua  fsetas  invenerit,  vel  quomodd  orianiur  cognoverit.*' 
{Hymen.  Mow^^  ii.  p.  266.)  R^umur  has  described  and  figured  them 
{Mem,,  tom.  iii.  m^m.  12.  pi.  42.  f.  8.  10.)  under  the  names  of  galles  en 
champignon,  from  their  resemblance  to  a  flat  mushroom.  He  was  never, 
however,  able  to  discover  any  appearance  of  an  internal  cavity ;  but  he  adds, "  II 
faut  pourtant  qu'il  y  en  ait  dans  le  milieu  de  quelques  unes,  car  M.  Malpiffhi 
assure  I'avoir  observe."  He,  However,  discovered  that  the  space  between  Uie 
under  side  of  the  excrescence  and  the  leaf  was  the  residence  of  a  small  worm, 
of  an  oblong  form  and  ydlowish  amber  colour,  with  two  small  pomts  on  the 
front  of  the  head.  Under  some  of  these  galls  one  or  two  only  were  found, 
but  as  many  as  a  dozen  under  others,  rabricius,  without  alluding  to  these 
worms,  gives  the  excrescences  as  the  galls  of  C ynips  longip^nis,  or  Dipl61epis 
lenticulatus  of  Olivier,  with  the  observation,  **  Habitat  in  galla  parvadepressa, 
monothalama  Gallise.  Mus.  Bosc. ;"  and  Coquebert  has  fi^ired  this  species  of 
cynips  from  the  Bosdan  cabinet  with  two  specimens  of  the  galls,  which  are, 
however,  represented  so  small,  and  so  unsatisfactorily,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  be  identical  with  Reaumur's  galles  en  champignon.  But  in 
the  collection  of  Chalcldids  formed  by  Dr.  Nees  von  usenbeck,  above 
mentioned,  are  contained  specimens  of  this  excrescence,  accompanied  by  a 
specimen  of  the  Eur^oma  signto;  and  in  this  author's  Manog,  Hymen.  Ickn, 
Affin.,  vol.  ILp.  43.,  is  the  remark :  ^  Observavi  etiam,  Septembre  mense,  hi\jus 
speciei  feratnam,  cum  gallam  illam  orbiculatam  depressam  lenticularem  umbo* 
natam  baai  arete  appressam  rubram  hirsutam,  quas  in  pagina  foliorum  quercus 
iaferiori  frequens  occurrit,  ictu  vulneraret.  Non  causa  igitur  hujus  speciei, 
sed  parasita  incols  ejus,  videtur."  This  inhabitant,  on  the  authonty  of 
Oeoffiroy  (who  is,  however,  silent  on  the  subject)  and  Fabricius,  he  doubt- 
ingly  considers  to  be  the  Cynips  longip^nb  Fab,  But  the  real  habit  of  this 
Eur^toma,  as  he  had  previously  ascertained,  is  to  deporit  its  eggs  in  the  gall 
produced  by  C^ps  quercus  gtomae  above  described.  The  puncturing  of 
the  gall  by  the  parasitic  Eur^toma  is  not  a  proof  of  there  bong  uiy  internal 
inhabitant ;  because,  as  we  learn  ^ 

from  Reaumur,  one  or  more 
worms  take  up  their  abode  be- 
neath the  excrescences ;  and  it 
might  be  these  which  the  Eur^- 
toma  endeavoured  to  ^erce 
with  its  ovipositor  Mr.  Wett^ 
wood  has,  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  September,  disco- 
vered manvof  th^minute  larvm 
mentioned  bv  R6aumur,  but 
never  more  than  a  single  spe- 
cimen under  each.  la^.  1662. 
6  shows  the  insect  of  the  n»- 
turalsize;c,i2,thegal]s  reversed, 
and  lather  magnmed,  with  dif- 
ferent-sized larvB;  e,  larva 
magnified.  It  was  chiefly  under  the  larser-sized  and  more  bury  excrescences, 
the  margiBs  of  which  were  deflexed,  that  he  discovered  these  larvae,  which 

6c  8 
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varied  ioBw:  it  dBd  not,  however,  appear  that  tb^r  had  cslenaDy  part  of  tht 
under  side  of  the  excrescence.  The  \arwm  found  beneath  the  excreBoenoe 
were  destitute  of  legs,  sl^tly  hairy  at  the  aides,  and>narrowed  towards  the 
head :  thejr  were  depressed  and  fleshy,  widi  two  pointa  at  the  mouth  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  body  :  they  were  eridently  the  lame  of  some  dipterous 
insect ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  actual  connexion  with  the 
origin  of  the  excrescence  m  question.  At  the  same  time,  he  opened  aome  of  the 
same  excrescences,  which  seoned  younger,  without  pubescenee^and  of  a  green 
colour,  with  the  margins  reflexed,  and  found  in  the  centre  a  minute  fleshy 
white  uMss,  of  a  thioLened  and  curved  form,  and  without  any  appearance  of 
articulation,  which  he  is  inclined  to  regard  as  the  young  embryo  of  one  of 
the  Cynipidae.  * 

Othrr  ImecU  found  on  ihe  Oak.  It  still  remains  to  notice  the  attachment  of 
several  species  of  insects  to  the  oak,  which  do  not  obtain  subsistence  thereBnom, 
but  take  up  their  abode  either  from  some  partiality  to  the  tree  itself^  or  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  the  diffisrent  insects  which  live  oa  it.  The 
purple  emperor  butterfly  (Apatura  Prit  Fabr.)  belongs  to  the  former  class. 
The  caterpillar  of  this  most  splendid  of  the  English  £epiddpten  feecb  upon 
the  broad-leaved  sallow ;  but  the  purple  emperor  himself  **  invariably  fixes  his 
throne  upon  the  summit  of  a  lofty  oak,  from  the  utmost  sprigs  of  which,  on 
sunny  days,  he  performs  his  aerial  excursions ;  and  in  these  ascends  to  a  much 
ereater  elevation  than  any  other  insect  I  have  ever  seen,  sometimes  mountu^ 
higher  than  the  eve  can  follow ;  especially  if  he  happens  to  quarrd  with 
another  emperor,  the  monarch  of  some  neighbouring  oak  :  they  never  meet 
without  a  battle,  flying  upwtfds  all  the  while,  and  combating  with  each  other 
as  much  as  possible ;  aner  which  they  will  frequently  return  again  to  the 
identical  sprigs  from  which  they  ascended.*'  {Haunrih  Lep.  BriL,  p.  19.)  Of 
the  latter  clan,  the  numerous  tribes  of /chneumdnidae,  C%alcididfe,and  other 
parasitic  Hymen6ptera,  which  keep  in  check  the  hosts  of  oak-feecUng  cater- 
pillars, are  especially  to  be  mentioned ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
mto  any  detail  of  their  individual  habits,  or  to  enumerate  the  species.  Some 
of  the  lace-vnnged  flies  (Hemer6bii)  which  feed  upon  the  A'pbides  are  also  to 
be  found  upon  the  oak ;  as  well  as  their  curious  e^,  placed  in  clusters  at  the 
extremity  of  long  and  very  slender  footstalks,  givm^  them  the  appearance  of 
minute  fringi.  jSiSpha  4>-maculkta,  a  coleopterous  msect,  also  frequents  ^e 
oak,  in  order  to  feed  u|)on  caterpillars;  as  do  also  splendid,  but  rare,  species 
of  Calosoma,  C.  inquisitor  and  C.  sycophanta,  the  latter  of  which,  both  u  the 
kirva  and  perfect  state,  is  especially  observed,  on  the  Continent,  to  attack  the 
larvK  of  the  processionary  moths  described  above.  M.  Bosc  has  observed 
(Did,  d'Apictdi.f  art.  Ch^ne),  and  the  observation  affi>rda  an  example  of 
many  admirable  compensations  so  eommon  in  the  economy  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  that  this  beetle  is  always  more  abundant  in  those  seasons  when 
the  processionary  caterpillars  (which  are  extremely  destructive  to  the  oak) 
are  also  most  abundant.  (Marquit^  E$sai  swr  lei  Harmomeg  VigeUde»  et  Am^ 
nudei  du  Chene ;   Magat,  JSncyciop^  1814,  tom.  v.^    Dr.  H.  Burmeister  has 

{mblished  a  valuable  memoir  upon  the  natural  historv  and  anatomy  of  the 
arva  of  Calosoma  sycophanta,  m  the  first  volume  of  the  TVanudipni  nf  tke 
EtUomological  Society  ofLondon*  * 

Oak  Bamadet.  Among  the  many  curioua  opinions  entertained  by  the 
ancients  respecting  the  oak,  those  relating  to  the  oak  barnacle  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  extraordinary.  The  following  quotation,  from  Professor  Burnet's 
elaborate  article  on  the  oak  in  Burgesses  Eidodendron^  contains  some  of  the 
fables  believed  by  the  ancients  respecting  them ;  and  we  shall  add  all  that  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  from  other  sources.  **  The  word  bairnaade 
is  from  bmm^  a  child  or  offspring,  and  aacle  or  ode^  the  aac,  or  oak; 
signifying  the  child  or  ofispriug  of  the  oak.    Munster,  in  his  CiMiiM^rap4y, 

•  Since  this  sheet  was  prepared  for  pren,  a  memoir  has  been  read  at  the  Entomolocleal  8ocitl|t  hjr 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  civtng  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  winged  spedmeos  of  a  species  of  Ctnips  In  ueie 
oak  spangles.  It  is  not,  however,  untU  the  month  of  Hatch,  and  long  after  toe  oak  leaves  nave  Wm 
to  the  ground,  that  the  devdopement  of  the  Cfnips  takes  place,  which  accounts  for  the  pravioM 
noQ-obscrtrance  of  the  economy  of  the  species  by  which  the  spangles  arc  prodooed. 
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•tates  '  that  certain  trees  grow  in  Vomoniii,  oev  Scotland,  towards  tlie 
north,  whose  fruit,  fklUag  into  the  water,  is  turned  into  a  bird.'  Guadaguigua, 
Bn  Italian  author,  affirnis  the  lilie  of  the  leaves  of  another  tree;  and  Ruillius, 
in  the  38th  chapter  of  the  12th  book  of  his  Hiitory  ofPlanlt,  mealiow  treea 
that  '  bear  cockles  of  which  birds  are  produced/  This  fable  ha.i  been  tb- 
riously  reported ;  and,  among  the  Philotopldcal  Ctrnfitncei  of  Oie  VirtHoti  of 
f)mice,  the  subject  is  form^y  discussed,  and  many  authonties  cited,  'con- 
cerning those  trees  of  the  Hebrides ;  the  wood  whereof,  being  rotted  in  the 
sea,  is  turned  into  birds  like  ducks.'  £iieas  Sylvius,  in  his  HUlory  of  Eu- 
ropt,  says  that  he  asked  '  James  VI.  of  Scotland  toucbine  those  tree  birds 
reported  to  be  bred  there;  and  learned  from  word  of  mouth  of  that  teamed 
king,  that  those  trees  grew  not  there,  but  in  the  Orcades;  whereupon  ^neas 
truly  and  bandsomely  replied,  Miiacula  fugiunt.'  Our  couniryman,  Gerard, 
however,  givei  an  excellent  version  of  thia  story;  and  his  testimony  shall  be 

Eferred,  as  being  that  of  an  eyewitness;  for  his  statement,  he  expressly 
laresj'was  drawn  up  in  chief  part  from  actual  observation."  {Amten.  Quer., 
rol.20.)  Thequotation  rromOemrd  is  as  fallows: — "There  are  found  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  end  islands  adjacent  called  Orchades,  certain  trees  whereon 
do  grow  certain  shells  tending  to  russet,  wfaerein  are  contuned  little  living 
creatures ;  which  shells,  in  time  of  maturitie,  do  open,  and  out  of  them  do  grow 
those  little  living  things,  which,  fulling  into  the  water,  do  become  fowles, 
which  we  call  larnaUei ;  in  the  north  of  England,  brant  getu ;  and  in  Lanca- 
shire,/mgmw,-  but  the  other  that  do  come  fait  upon  the  land,  perish,  and 
come  to  nothing.  Thus  much  from  the  writings  of  otheis,  and  also  from  the 
mouths  of  people  of  those  parts,  vrhich  may  very  well  accord  with  truth." 
He  then  subjoins  the  following  account  of  what  he  solemnly  affirms  he  had 
not  only  seen,  but  touched  :  —  "  There  is  a  small  island  in  Lancashire,  called 
the  Pile  of  Foulders,  wherein  are  found  the  broken  pieces  of  old  and  bruised 
ships,  some  whereof  have  been  cast  there  by  shipwracke ;  and  also  the  trunks 
'and  bodies,  mth  the  branches,  of  old  and  rotten  trees,  cast  uo  there  likewise; 
whereon  is  found  a  certain  spawn,  or  froth,  that  in  time  bresketh  into  certain 
■hells,  in  shape  like  those  of  the  muskle,  but  sharper-pointed,  and  of  a  whilisb 
colour,  wherein  is  contained  a  thing  in  form  like  a  lace  of  silke,  finely  woven 
as  it  were  together,  of  a  whitish  colour,  one  end  whereof  is  fastened  unto  the 
inside  ofthe^ell,  even  aatbe  fish  of  oistersandmuakles;  the  other  end  is  made 
bst  unto  the  belly  of  a  rude  moss,  or  lumpe,  which  in  time  cometh  to  the 
sluuM  and  form  of  a  bird.  When  it  is  perfecuy  formed,  the  shell  gapeth  open, 
and  the  first  thing  that  appeareth  is  the  foresaid  lace,  or  string;  next  come 
the  legsofthebird  hanging  out ;  and, as  it  groweth  greater,  it  openeththeehell 
by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  is  all  come  forth,  and  hangeUi  only  by  the  bill : 
in  short  space  alter  it  cometh  to  full  maturitie,  and  Uleth  into  the  sea,  where 
it  gathereth  feathers,  and  groweth  to  a  fowl  bigger  than  a  mallard,  and  lesser 
than  a  goose,  having  black  legs,  bill,  or  beake,  and  feathers  black  and  white, 
spotted  in  such  a  manner  as  our  magpie ;  called  in  some  places  a  pie-aHtielj 
which  the  people  of  Lancashire  call  by  no  other  name  than  a  fm^oot?/  which 
place  aforesaid,  and  the  parts  adjoining,  do  much  abound  therewKh,  that  one 
of  the  best  ia  bought  for  three  halfpence.  For  the  truth  hereof,  if  any  doubt, 
let  them  repaire  to  me,  and  I  shall  satisfie  them 
by  the  tesUmonie  of  good  witnesses."  (Her' 
iaU,  p.  1568.)  Gerard  gives  a  curious  cut  of 
the  barnacle,  with  the  head  of  the  goose  peep- 
ing out.      This  eitraordbary  fable  tooK   its 


■efromamollusc(LipasnnattferB,j^(.lti63.  i 
'  '~"  '  beine  frequently  found   attached  \ 
f  oak  wood  that  bad  fallen  into 


the  aea,  and  which  animal  had  a  kind  of 
fibrou*  beard,  something  like  the  feathers  of  a 
bird.  j^.  1665.,  which  represents  a  species  of 
Iciepas,  supptued  to  ba  new,  that  was  taken 
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rrom  B  log  of  wood  wasbed  on  Bbm^ncar  Liverpool,  in  NoTeoiber,  lB30,ttKHn 
the  raaaner  in  whicb  the  BhelU  are  found  attacbed  to  the  pieces  of  wood.  Id 
the  Aymilet  for  1830  is  a  very  iuterefliog  p^>er  by  Dr.  Walsh,  b  wbkh  be 


qieakB  of  the  gooie,  whicb  i 
andentlj  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced GroQi  the  Li^  nnatUera. 
"  Tbis  bird,  which  u  commonly 
palled  the  barnacle  goose  (.-I'nser 
Bermda  WiM.\  i*  found  in  greU 
abundance  on  tbo  coast  oi  Ir^ 
land,  and  perticularl?  in  the  Bay 
of  BanuDw.  It  feeds  on  the  tu- 
bovui  roots  of  an  aquatic  praas, 
which  is  full  of  SBcchariDejiuce} 
and  Irom  this  food,  instead  c^ 
the  rank  taste  of  other  BeBpibwl 
which  ieed  portly  on  fiah,  the 
bird  has  a  deucate  Qivour.  The 
strange  story  of  its  springing 
from  the  shdt  of  the  Lipn  waa 
first  broached  by  Giraldui  Cam- 
brensis,  who  aceompanied  the 
early  inraders  to  Ireland;  and 
who,  finding  abundance  of  these 
delicate-tasted  geese  on  the  coast, 
and  also  seeiiw  abundance  of 
shells,  attacbecT  at  one  end  by 
a  fleshy  membrane  to  a  log  of  | 
wood,  and  baring  at  the  other  a 

fibrous  beard,  like  the  feathers  of  a  fa*l,  corling  round  the  sbdl,  faaeied  the 
rest  of  the  story,  which  wsa  readily  believed  from  that  natural  appetite  for 
the  monstrous  which  prevails  whenrer  the  great  man  ol  pec^tk  are  ■■  a  state 
of  ignorance."  Before  the  Reforatation, 
Dr.  Walsh  tells  ua,  the  fisby  or^  of 
this  bird  was  so  firmly  beUered,  that  the 
question  was  warmly  and  learnedly  dis- 
puted as  to  whether  it  nigikt  not  be 
eaten  in  Lent. 

Paratka  ami  Epjpkyta.  The  enunw 
ration  of  the  parasitic  and  other  planta 
which  live  on  the  common  oak,  and 
which  cease  to  exist  when  the  tree 
ceases  to  live,  would  form,  says  H.  Hai^ 
qius  (Euai  lur  lei  HamomKt  PigH^let 
el  Ammalet  da  Ckine),  "a  long  cats-  | 
logue."  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
wUch  erow  on  the  ground  near  the  tree, 
and  which  are  nourished  by  its  decay- 
ing leaves.  Amoiu  the  plants  which  are 
found  on  the  trunk  and  oranches  of  the 
common  oak,  ore  Tarioux  fiingi,  and  nu- 
merous lichens,  whicb  cover  the  trunk 
with  green,  brown,  white,  or  vellowish 
apots,  till  it  often  happens  tnat,  at  a 
little  distance,  it  resembles  marble.  Va- 
rious kinds  of  ferns  also  grow  upon  the 
base  of  the  trunk  ;  and  mones,  and 
other  terrestrial  plants,  grow  in  the  de> 
cayingbaik. 

'The  terrestrial  plants,  whicb  are  found  notad  into  the  decaying  bark  of  iM 
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oak  traea,areddetf]riDo«ce«i  R(id,in  very  moist  diiimteB,Potyp6diuiD*ulgikre, 
and  tome  other  feraa.  It  ii  proper  to  state,  however,  that  tneae  plants  can- 
not be  conuderttl  as  peculiar  to  the  oak ;  but  that  thejr  are  merely  found 

that  tree  more  commonly  than  od  any  other,  on  account  of  the  '' ' 

shade  during  summer.     Some  oak  trees,  udod^  the  hilla 

of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  (for  exainple,  m  Leren's 

Grove,  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  poet  Wordsworth  at 

R^dtd^,  have  the  trunks  and  main  brsncbea  quite  green, 

with  tne  foliage  of  P.  vulgire;  and  others  covered  with  a 

mosay  envelope  of  different   spedea  of  H^pnum.      The 

mosses  mo.it  commonly  found  on  trees  are,  Hjffawa  den- 

ticuUitum  Eng.  Bol.,1.  1860..  and  our  fie.  1056,  H.  tea&\- 

lum,  H.  serpens,  U.   Iut£scens    Eng.   Bet.,  U   1301.,  H. 

Fdhli,  H.  curviitum,' JT.  conf^Ttum,  and  if.  cu|McssifiSnne 

Eiig,Bol.,t.  1800., and  our ^.  16AB.,  L^eo  incurrkta, 

L,  (richomandldes,  and  L.  ccHnpIanata  Eng.  Bol.,  t.  14^.,  and  our  fig.  1667., 

Daltduia  beteromilla,  N^ckera   crispa.  A'.  pinnAta,  and  various  others;  but 

DiMie  of  these  can  be  considered  as  exclusivety  confined 

to  the  oak. 

The  mistletoe  is  the  only  truly  parasitie  plant  which 
grows  on  the  oak ;  but  it  is  so  rarely  found  on  it  in  En^ 
bnd,  that  many  persons  have  doubted  the  fact  of  that 

tree  ever  having  been  its  hahttat. 

The  mistletoe  of  the  oak  is,  how. 

ever,  so    intjinately  connected 

with  all  the  traditions   of  the 
I  druids,    that   we  camiot  doubt  '  ^^ 

the  fact  of  its  having  been  ac-  ^ 

tuallyfbund  by  them ;  especially 
ts  being  discovered  was  so  rare  an 
attended  bv  rrioicings.  We  alto 
find  that  the  apple  tree  was  considered  a  uered  tree,  and 
that  apple  orchards  vrere  always  appended  to  the  oak  .„ 

groves  of  the  druids.  (See  Davis's  C^Aic  Retearchei,  &c.)  Now,  as  we  know 
that  the  misiletoe  grows  very  freely  on  the  apple  tree,  the  seeds  of  the  mistletoe 
might  very  natniidv  he  conveyed  from  the  apple  orchard  to  the  adjoining 
oaks,  and  tome  mignt  vegetate  on  them.  After  oumerous  enquiries  on  this 
si]lHect,we  sncceeded  in  March,  1837,  in  learning  from  Ur.  D.  Beaton,  gardener 
at  Haffield,  near  Ledbury,  that  Mr.  Pitt,asnudl  farmer  in  that  neighbourhood, 
recollected  seeing  it  on  an  oak  tree  near  Ledbury,  adjoining  to  which  there 
was  a  willow  tree  loaded  with  mistletoe,  from  which  the  oak  was  suppoeed 
bare  been  supplied.  This  oak  waa  cut  down  in  I8SI.    Through  the  tindm 


of  Hr.Hoss,  gardener  to  Eari  Somers,  at  Eastnor  Castle.  Hr.  Beaton  received 
it  of  an  oak  tree  growing  near  the  castle,  on  which  there  are  sereral 
mistletoe,  one  of^whicb  is  of  great  age,  and  its  branchea  occupy  a 
BfRwc  ucvrty  5  h.  in  diameter.  The  mistletoe  on  the  oak  growg  with  greater 
vigour,  and  has  broader  leaves,  than  that  which  has  grown  on  the  apple ;  and 
its  stem  does  not  form  that  swelliiv  at  its  junction  with  the  oak,  that  it  does 
on  moat  other  trees.  Of  these  Iscts  we  had  ocular  demonstration  from  a 
la^  and  handsome  specimen  of  mistletoe  growing  from  an  oak  branch,  sent 
to  us  in  March,  1837,  by  Mr.  Beaton ;  and  which,  in  order  that  the  fact  of 
the  mistletoe  growing  on  the  oak  might  no  lor^er  be  doubted  by  botanists  or 
gardeners,  we  exhibited  on  April  44h,  1B3T,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  of  the  Linnnan  Society,held  on  thatday.  (See  Cord.  Afw., 
vol.  xiii.  p.  806.)  Subsequently,  Mr.  Brackeoridge,  a  Scotch  gardener,  wRo 
is  just  returned  from  Berlin,  has  informed  us  that  be  saw  the  mistletoe  on 
several  oak  trees,  near  Lobsens,  in  the  Duchy  of  Posen,  about  II  miles  on 
the  south  nde  of  the  town  of  Posen,  near  to  an  old  cloister,  the  property  of 
M.  Ebers,  to  whom  Mr.  Brackenridge  was,  for  a  short  time,  garaener.  Lo- 
rfathua  eoropaua,  a  parasite  closely  resembling  the  Fiscum  ilbum,  is  fre. 
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quently  found  on  the  oak  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  and  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  mistletoe  of  the  druids.  (See  our  art.  Ffscum,  p.  1081.) 

7%e  principal  lAchent  that  are  found  on  the  oak  are  what  are  vulgarly  called 
the  lungs  of  the  oak,  and  its  moss.  The  lichens  sold  under  the  name  of  the  lungs 
of  the  oak  are,  Sticta  pulmon^ea  and  S.  scrobiculkta; 
and  they  are  still  nmch  in  demand  in  Covent  €bu*den 
market,  and  other  places,  as  a  cure  for  consumption, 
and  all  disorders  of  the  chest.  S.  pulmonkcea  Ach.^ 
syn.  Xrlchen  pulmoukrius  Sow,  Eng.  Bot,,  t.  572., 
and  our  Jig,  1659.,  is  most  plentiful  in  the  northern 
or  mountainous  countries,  wtiere  it  clothes  the  trunks 
of  old  oaks  '*  with  a  rich  leafy  garment.  The  fronds 
erow  a  little  imbricate,  but  are  considerably  raised 
from  the  bark,  into  which  their  leaves  are  inserted. 
They  are  leathery,  green,  deeply  divided,  irregularly  and  bluntly  lobed,  strongly 
pitted ;  the  interstices  forming  a  kind  of  network,  which,  towards  the  margin 
of  the  frond,  is  powdery  or  woolly."  The  under  side  is  downy,  blistered,  and 
pale,  with  a  corresponding  network  of  brown  veins.  The  shields  are,  *'  for  the 
most  part,  marginal,  but  not  always :  they  are  nearly  sessile,  flat,  chestnut- 
coloured,  with  an  elevated,  smooth,  green  border.  They  are  found  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  and  in  tolerable  plenty."  (Eng.  Bot,^  t.  572.)  A  decoction  of 
this  lichen  is  used  with  milk,  to  cure  all  diseases  of  the  lungs.  It  is  bitter, 
astringent,  and  mucilaginous,  and  promotes  expectoration.  It  was  first  em- 
ployed to  cure  coughs,  Sowerby  tells  us,  because  its  figure  resembled  that 
of  the  lungs.  It  is  supposed  to  possess  nearly  the  same  properties  as  the 
celebrated  Iceland  moss  (CetriUia  isldndica  JcA.).  The  .«irv         leso 

name  of  Sticta  (that  b,  dotted)  was  given  to  thb  genus 
from  the  numerous  little  pits  that  are  found  on  the 
under  surfiure  of  the  fronds.  S.  scrobicul^ta  Ach,^  syn. 
Xrichen  scrobiculatus  Sow,  Eng,  Bot.,  t.  497.,  and  our 
Jig,  1660.,  is  found  on  the  trunks  of  oaks  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
but  not  frequently.  "  The  fit>nds  spread  loosely  over 
each  other,  and  are  rather  leafy  than  coriaceous,  cut 
into  round  lobes,  and  obtuselv  notched.  Their  upper 
side  is  glaucous,  full  of  irregular  pits,  smooth  towards  the  base  or  centre ;  but 
towards  the  margin  they  are  sprinkled  with  grey  mealy  warts.  The  under 
side  is  downy,  brown,  paler  towards  the  edge,  and  spotted  all  over  with 
irregular  bare  white  spots.  The  shields  are  so  rare,  that  Dillenius  never  saw 
them,  but  copied  them  from  Micheli,  in  whose  figure  (t.  49.)  they  ar^  drawn 
without  any  margin.  Aher  the  examination  of  many  hundred  specimens," 
continues  bowerby,  '^  we  have  found  onlv  two  in 
fructification.  In  these  the  shields  are  about  the 
size  of  mustard  seed,  of  a  tawny  brown,  flat,  with 
an  elevated,  inflexed»  downy  (not  mealy)  margin, 
of  the  colour  of  the  frond."  (j^fi^.  Bot,^  t.  497.) 
The  lichen  figured  by  Gerard,  as  the  "  oke  and 
his  mosse,"  is  U'tnea  plickta  JcA. :  syn.  Xrichen 
plic^tus  IAn.Sp,Pl,^  1622.,  Sow,,Eng.Bot.,  t.257^ 
and  our  Jig,  1661.;  MdscuB  arboreus,  &c,Rau 
S^  64. ;  Vtnta  vulgaris,  &C.,  DiU,  Mute,  56. 
1. 1 1.  f.  1. ;  Usn^  F)r,  **  The  whole  plant  is  from 
1  ft.  to  2  fi.,  or  even  more,  in  length,  forming  a 
thick  entangled  mass  of  branching  fibres,  which 
are  cvUndrical,  all  more  or  less*  divaricated  and 
undulated,  none  of  them  straight.  They  are  of 
a  uniform  ereenish  fi^estone  colour ;  the  sur&ce 
very  smoou  at  first,  but  in  the  older  parts  rough  with  minute  warts,  supposed 
to  be  the  male  flowers.  The  main  stems  often  crack  here  and  there,  discover- 
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_  in  the  intentices  a  very  t 

1   centnJ  fibre,   which   penradea  the   whole 

1  plant.    The  thieldt  (a)  are  now  and  then    . 

I  to  be  found  at   the   aivaricatious  or  the  I 

I  principal  branches,  and  nearly  of  the  n 

9  culouT  ;  their  mafgins  radiate  with  rigid 

I  painted  fibre*.     This  moss  was  formerly 

)  used  as  a  alyptic."  (£ng.  Bol.,  vol.  iv.) 
The  other  ticheoB  that  grow  on  the  oalc, 

'  saya  Mr.  Borrer,  are  geoerallj  those  that 
—  occur  on  other  <treea  under  similar  circum- 

stances of  age,  ^ze,  and  utuation.  Ifa  few  of  them  hare  been  observed  on 
the  oak,  or  on  oak  wood  only,  they  are  amonjit  the  most  obscure,  aud  on  that 
account  extremely  liable  to  have  been  overlooked  elsewhere :  such  as  Calldum 
microc^phalum  £«%.  Bof.,  t.  leeS. ;  C.  hype- 
r^Uum  Ad>^  E«g.  Bol.,  t.  1838,;  Spiloma  i 
punctjituni  Eng.  Sot.,  t.2i^2.t  S.  fuligindsum  t 
Brit.  Ft.,  syn.  S.  microcUnum  Eng.  Sot., 
t.S150.,and  our  j^.  1662,  but  not  of  Ach.;  . 
Lecfdeac6mea  Brit.FL,tyn.  J^lchen  cdmeus 
£ttg.  Bot.,  t.  965.,  Uld  our  fc.  1664.  ;  Op«- 
grapha  K'ncea  Bnl.  Fi.,  syn.  Lichen  lynceus 
doubtful  Op^grapha  microscdpica  Ettg.  Bat.,  t. 
l^ta  Ack.,  syn.  Lichen  anal^ui  £^.  Bot.,  t.  ISW.,  and  our  f^.  1663. 

FttHgii.     Among  those  that  are  found  on  the  wood  are  i  jlgancus  fusipea 
Bull.,  ayn.    A.  crassipes  Sow.,  t.  1S9.;  A.  erinaceus  FricM,  ayn.  A.  lanitua 


Sow.,  t.  417.;  A  drvinus  Pen.,  syn.  A.   dimidiatus  feAie^,  t.  233.,  and  our 
Jig.  1665.;  ^.  i»luiklU8  flatf.,  &UI,,  t.  62.,  aud  our^.  1668.;  A.  ostrektua 
Jacq.,  Sow.,  t.841.,and  our  Jfg.  1867.;  A.  Btipatus 
Per$.;  M.  papj-rkceui  Prr*.,  »yn.  J. membranaceus 

Bidt.  Fm.,  1. 1 1.;  Menjlius  la- 

crynians  Schum.,  ayn.  Joletui  1 

Ucrymanii  Snw.,   t.  1 13.,  the  I 

»dry  rot ;  B.  arb^reus  Sow.,  t.  * 
346.;  Dtedalea?ii^cina/'rrs., 

Gm.   Crypl.,    t.  238.,  Soa. 

t.  lt>l.,  and  our  j^.  1668.; 

D.  bi&inisFr.,Soletua  In^unu 
Sow.,  t,  191.;  Poljporussqu^  — 

Di6sui  Friei,  Gm.  Crypt.,  t.  207.,  and  our  ;%.  1669. ;  P.  mddui  Fr.,  syn. 
flolitua  lilriduB  Sow.,  t.  13+.;  P.  aulphureua  Frie*,  Grev.  Crypt.,  t.  113.; 
P.  hispidus  Friti,  Grev.  Crypl.,  t.  14,  syn.  Joletua 
velutlnus  Sow.,  t.  3+5.,  and  our  fa.  1670. ;  and  P. 
dryadeus  Pm.,  Byn,  flojitua  pseildo-igniariua  Buil., 
t.  +68.,  the  fidse  ftmadou.  This  species  is  not  common 
in  England ;  but  it  has  been  found  on  oak  tree*  in  Rag- 
ley  Park  near  Alcester,  at  Himlev  near  Dudley,  and 
in  Rockingham  Forest  It  is  of  a  cinnamon  colour  ^ 
when  young,  and  whidsh  when  old,  chando^,  when 
bruiseJ.toareddish  brown.  When  fresh, it  distils  drops  of  m 
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edge,  irhidi    art   t 
(£-p.K.,T.  p.144.) 
■peciea  tliat  Bracconet  obCained  the  bo- 
letic  add.  (  Hee  Sncyc.  t^PtaaU,  p.  lOOT.) 
P.  fooMiiUriiis  Friet,  tja.  B.  Souttuutivm 
L^  and  tuarfig.  1872. ;  and  P.  ^mukv 
Friet,  ijn.  B.  ignuiiua  L^  aod  oar  Sg. 
1671. ;  are  both  uted  Tor  ■Ukn^  aMMkM, 
or  Tegetdile  tinder  j  tbe  Ibrmer  bdng  eoDndfnd  die  beM.     P.  SaatVtiivm 
ii  also  tbe  agaric  de  ckene,  or  agaie  Jet  eUmjfiem,  of  tbe  French  dmg- 
psta.      To   inake   tbe  amadon,  ihe  outs'  eawtnnf  ia  pedbd  ol^  and  tbe 
interior  part,  wbicb  u  aoft  aod  fidi 
of  fibres,  ia  bmled  in  a  lie  of  wood- 
aahes.     It  ia  then  dried,  and  beaten 
with  a  baminer  till  it  becomes  flat ; 
after  which  H  ia  again  boiled  in  a 
Bolulioo  of  Mltpetre.     In  thia  itite,  i 
it   makca   excdlent   tinder,  igniting 
.  with  the  iligfateat  spark.     Tbe  agnie 
(IrfcAtrNrginuiapr^taredinthenae  _^^ 

manner,  hut  not  boiCed  in  the  aolutioD  '"" 

of  nitre.  ^See  Manpau  Ettai,  Ac ;  Die*.  OoMajme  £HM.  Xat. ;  TViAaat't 
Far.  Veg^  The  L«f>landera  are  aaid  to  dire  a  noleat  pain  in  aa^  part  of  the 
body  hi  laying  a  piece  of  P.  fomentaiius  on  tbe  part,  and  igmlaag  it.  (^Emg. 
f1.,  vol.  T.  p.  4.)  p.  Tulgaris  Fr.  and  P.  mdluacua  Fr.  are  commoa  on 
fallen  braocbea.  An  account  of  a  curioui  ddbnned  fiii^u*  (J^.  1&13.), 
apparentl]'  a  q>ecie«  of  Poiyporus,  waa  aent  to  us  b  the  jear  tS88.  Tlu 
^    fiingua  grew  for  10  yeara  on  the  oak 

finm  wbicb  it  was  taken,  and  wa«  . 
(  composed  of  an  aairt^ate  maaa  of  i 
t  tuberdea,  diqNMedin  an  irreeular  y 
i  form  :  the  pores  were  oraL  (Mag.  d 
f  tTat.  Hut.,  L  p.  289.)  Futullna  I 
,  hepitica  mUk.,  Grrv.  Crypt.,  L  240.,  i 
I    and    our  fig.  1674.,   ia   an  eatable  s[ 

I  Itugut ;  and  it  ia  much  eateeaoed  in  9.  

Austria  as  an  article  of  fixxl ;  though  the  taste  is  rather  acid,  and  t2ie  texture 
tou^.  It  n  sometimes  found  oTenaniHKU  tiae.  Mr,  Ora*es  fiMuid  a  ^vecimai 
Dpou  an  ash  pollard  tl»t*eigbed  30  St.  Ontbeoakit 
is  ^erally  verj  smalL  ifydnum 
^^-^  JSnniceus  BtdL,  t.  34^,  and  our 
^^^fg-  IG7S^  isfbimd  occaaioiudi; 
-^"■'V  upon  the  oak ;  but  it  ia  rare  in 
-  Thel^hora  rul»gin6sa  f 

ayn.  Aiiricularia  ferru-  1 
iiT":  gioea  SmB.,  t.  £6. ;    T.  spadlcea 

Pen.,  mi.   AuriculSria   labAckm    Sow.    T.    ^u^rdna   Pen.  Sfm^  p.  573., 
Omr.  Oypl.,  t.  148.,  and  oitr^.  1676^  sjn.     AuricuUrta  cortidJia  AiV, 
ear.    It  la  geiieraU;  found  on  fallen  oak  branches, 
in  woods,  and  is  very  common.     T.  hiradta  W. 


t.  430.  f.  1.,  was  fomeriy  called  oak  ear,  or  oak- 

barit  ear,  from  some  fancied  similarity  to  the  human 

(fig.  I6T7.)ia  an  allied  spedea,  and  ia  equally  common.    Pexiia  aurfintaa  Pen. 

^.,  p.  AST.,  Gnrv.  Fl,  Ed.,  p.  418,  ayiL  P.  cocdnea  Sme.,  t.  78.,  and  our 
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~  ytg.  167S.,  u  of  a  besudfal  dear  orange 
colour  withki.  It  grows  generslly  od  Ste 
■tumpi  of  fallen  oakB.  P.  bfcolor  Bull., 
t.  410.  r,  3,  and  P,  cteHin  Pert.  Syn,, 
p.  657.,  are  found  od  fidten  oak  branchee ; 
P  and  P.  adculiria  Pen.,  a^.  P.  ogaricifSr-  tsK 

mil,  and  oar  Jig.  1679.,  grows  in  old  hol-    M^^ 
low  trees.    Bii^ftria  fnquiitaos  FViet,  Pe-  4^^^b__ 
ilza   Inauinans   Pen.   Syn.,   p.  631.,   P.  ^^^^^99 
polvmdrplia  Sow.,  L  VIH.,  and  our  Jig.  1660.,  U  a  curioaslj  shaped  runeua, 
and  of  a  pitch-black  colour.     It  is  not  uncommon  od  old  Munips  and  poilard 


oak  trees ;  and  is  very  tough  and  elastic.   B.  sBrccUdea  Friet,  and  our^;.  168J . 

is  also  found  on  old  stumpe.    Cenangium  ^u^rdnum 

Friet,  syn.  Hyst^um  ju*cinum  Pert.  ^„  p.  1 10., 

aad  ouTjb.lfiSi.,  is  extremely  com- 

!mon  on  ue  small  dead  braachea  g 
which  remain  attached  to  the  tree,  fl 
Wbea  young,  it  bears  a  close  re-  ^ 
semblance    to  a  worm  burrowing 
beneath  the  smooth  bark.  (£1^.  ism 

F1.,v.  p.SlS.)  Stictis  radiita  Pert.  Syn.,  p.  674.,  and  our^.  I6B3.,  is 
found  occasionally  on  the  bark.  Tren>£llft  meseutMca  Rett,  and  ourj^.  1 6B4., 
of  a  bright  orange  colour;  and  T.  intum^fcens  Saith  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1670., 
and  our^.  1685. ;  are  found  on  trunks  and  branches. 
The  lBtt«r  is  "  in  perfection  in  very  wet  weather  only, 
whea  it  forms  numerous  soft  and  pulpy  clusters,  twisted 
and  twined  like  the  intestines  of  some  animal ;   (  ' 


dotted."  (Snaik.)     Bstdia  uirlcula  Jildfe  Fne;  Peilca 

auricula  Im^  and  out  fig.  1666.,  grows  on  living  trees. 

The  "  upper  sur&ce  is  corrugated ;  and  the  plants  branching  from  the  middle 

part,  where  they  are  strongest,  are  somewhat  convoluted,  so  as  to  give  the 

idea  of  a  human  ear.     Wben  the  plant  grows  on  a  perpendicular  stump  or 

tree,  it  turns  upwards."   (Anfj.)     This  fungus  is  found  on  the  nm 

oak,  the  elder,  and  many  other  trees.    Exfdui  elanduli)sB  Friet, 

ayn.  Trem^lla  fliccida  E«g.  Bel.,  t.  HAS.,  and  onr  Jig.  1687., 

vulgarly  called  witches'  butter,  is  a  curious  drooping  fungus, 

found  on  the  bark.     Sclerddum  Tuercfgenum  Sej*.  grows  o    ' 

felled  oaks ;  SjAse^  botrydsa  Fnei,  on  hard  oak  wood ;    8. 

mutibiUs  Pen.,  on  indurated  Etumpa  tossing  about  in  woods ;  8.  ispera  FViet, 

on  oak  branches (  8.  itda  iVn.,  on  oak  wood  in  moist  places;  8.  coroniita 

Ho^.,  8.  taleola  FHei,  and  8.  mi^ina  Pen.,  on  liring  braochea;  and  S. 

Id{^s''niia  Friet,  on  dead  branches.    8.  nilcula  fWei,  and 

Hysterium  Carmichaclionuni  Berk.,  syn.  H,  viriuio  Greo., 

are  found  on  oak  berk.    H.  rugoaum  Friet  is  produced  on 

the  smooth  branches  of  the  oak,  and  a  variety  occurs  on    j 

the  beech;  H.  pulicire,  on  the  rotten  wood  of  the  oak i  i 

and  Hebninthospdrium  subulAtum  Neet  on  oak  t»viche«.  m 

Of  dinm  alireum  IJni,  of  a  beautiful  golden  orange  colour, 

was  found  in  the  hollow  oftheFairlop  Oak;  andPsildnia 

gflra  Friet,  more  firequent  on  the  stems  of   the   larger  herbaceous  plants, 

growins  on  the  flat  sur&ce  of  a  felled  oak. 

Besides  these,  which  all  grow  on  the  trunk  and  branchea  of  the  trees,  the 
following  are  found  on  the  roots:  —  i^garicusaurantfaco-lerniefneus  IVitA.; 
and  Polypoms  frondosus  Ftiei,  SrAiE^.,  1. 127.,  which  Is  rqiortefTexcellent  for 
fbad,aametimes  attains  the  weight  of30  lb.;  and,  in  Hungary,  has  been  found 
a  A.  high,  and  3  A.  broad.  When  gathered,  it  smell*  like  mice.  Sclerod^rma- 
cftringm  Pen.,  Boll.  Fun.,  1. 1 16.,  and  our^.  16BB,,  also  grows  on  the  roots. 
Amoi^st  the  fiatp  which  grow  on  the  ground  undw  the  shade  of  the  oak 
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are  the  eatable  boletus  and  the  truffle  (the  latter  of  which 
we  shall  treat  of  under  the  art.  Fagus),  both  of  which  are 
excellent  in  cookery.  The  eatable  boletus,  or  cepe,  or  ceps, 
comprises  three  species,  viz. :  —  boletus  edulis  Bidi.  t.  60. 
and  t..495.,  Dec.  FL  Fr.,  p.  330., -Sbu;., t.  111.,  RoqueiM  Hist, 
det  Champ,,  p.  61.  t.  4.  f.  2.  and  t.  5.  f.  1,  2,  and  3.,  and  our 
Jig.  1689.,  syn.  B,  escul^ntus  Pert,  Oh»,  Mycol.,  i.  p.  23., 
the  ceps  ordinaire  of  the  French  markets ;  B,  s^reus  BuU,, 
t.  375.,  or  cepM  noir  ;  B.  aurantiacus  BtUL,  t.  236.,  the  gyrole  rouge,  or  routtUe, 
of  the  French,  a  variety  of  B.  scaber  BuU.,  t.  132.  Resides  these  names, 
the  different  kinds  of  ceps  are  called,  in  the  different  provinces  of  France, 
bruquet  and  poiiron ;  and  in  Italy,  porcmo  and  -ceppatetlo 
buono.  The  ceps  resembles  a  mushroom  in  appearance, 
with  a  large  piieus,  or  cap,  covered  with  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  skin;  and  the  lower  surface  consisting  of  slightly 
attached  half-round  tubes,  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
gills  are  in  the  common  mushroom.    These  tubes,  which  HH      j^ 

are,  in  France,  vulsarly  called  lejmn,  are  removed  with  the 
skin  and  stalk,  and  only  the  solid  part  of  the  cap  is  eaten. 
(See  Vict.  CUunque  d*Hiit.  Nat.,  torn.  ii.  p.  390.)  The 
flesh  of  the  solid  part  is  white,  firm,  and  extremely  de- 
licate, particularly  when  young ;  and  it  is  applied  in  cookery, 
not  only  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  common  mushroom,  but  it  is  eaten  raw 
with  salt  and  pepper,  or  made  into  soup.  In  Roques's  Hittoire  des  Champtgnotu, 
4to,  several  receipts  are  given  for  preparing  it;  and  the  following  obsoratioai 
are  added  on  its  nistory  and  culture :  -^ 

All  the  varieties  of  ceps  are  delicate.  The  flesh  is  fine,  of  a  delicioos 
flavour,  an  agreeable  smc^,  and  snowy  whiteness ;  particularly  in  the  voung 
plants,  which  ought  always  to  be  preferred.  A  great  quantityof  this  ningus 
IS  consumed  in  the  south  of  France,  particularly  at  Bordeaux  and  Bayonoe, 
where  it  is  frequently  called  champignon  Pobmait,  the  Polish  muatuooin; 
"because  it  was  the  Poles  in  the  suite  of  Stanislaus  Leczinski  who  taught 
the  French  that  it  might  be  eaten  without  danger.'*  It  is  also  much  used  in 
Hungary,  and  other  parts  of  central  Europe,  and  in  Russia.  **  The  best  ceps 
grows  on  the  banks  of  copse  woods,  planted  with  the  oak  or  sweet  chestnut; 
or  on  heathy  ground,  rather  hilly,  and  shaded  with  oak  trees.  In  the  south 
of  France,  the  first  gathering  of  this  fun^  is  in  May,  when  the  skin  of  the 
ceps  is  yellowish,  and  the  flesh  white,  with  a  fiunt  tinge  of  rose  colour,  and 
extremely  delicate.  The  second  gathering  is  in  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, when  the  skin  becomes  of  a  dark  brown,  and  the  flesh  acquires  a 
higher  flavour.  The  last  gathering  is  in  November  and  December,  if  the 
weather  continues  open;  but  the  flesh  has  then  become  soft,  and  nearly 
insipid.  These  fungi,  which  are  extremely  wholesome  and  nutritious,  grow 
sometimes  so  large,  that  one  or  two  will  suffice  for  the  repast  of  severs! 
persons.*'  (HisL  des  Champ.,  p.  61.)  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  spaikiog 
of  this  fungus,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  EngHth  Flora,  says :  **  Thoun 
neglected  in  this  country,  it  appears  to  be  a  valuable  article  of  food.  It 
resembles  in  taste  the  common  mushroom,  and  is  qmte  as  delicate ;  and  it 
might  be  used  to  much  advantage,  as  it  abounds  in  seasons  when  a  mush* 
room  is  scarcely  to  be  found.  Like  that,  it  can  be  cultivated,  but  by  • 
much  more  simple  process ;  as  it  is  merely  necessary  to  moisten  die  ground 
under  oak  trees,  with  water  in  which  a  quantity  has  been  allowed  to  mment 
The  only  precaution  requisite  u,  to  fence  in  the  portion  of  ground  desttned 
for  the  production  of  the  fungus,  as  deer  and  pigs  are  very  fond  of  it*' 
(Eng.  FL,  V.  p.  153.) 

.Several  fungi  grow  on  the  leaves,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are :  ^g&ricus  ctryoph^Uus  Sow.,  t,  127.,  very  fivgile,  and  difficult  to 
gather  without  breaking,  or  rubbing  off  the  skin;  A.  p6rreua  /V.,  syn. 
A.  alli^ceus  Sow.,  t.  81.,    remarkabte  for  its  strong  and  alnding  smell  of 
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KBrlic;^.peli±nthiou8  Fr.,aya.  J.denticulatuBfioA.,  t,4.  f.  I.,  ^ 
diEtioeuiBhed  by  the  purple  spiculK  scattered  over  and  fringing  I 
the  gills,  like  those  on  the  lip  of  O'rchit  fuses;  A.  andros£, 
cetu  L.,  BoU.  Fung.,  t.  89.,  Sow.,  t.  94.,  and  our  _fig.  ia»0. ; 
.^.  pterfgeoua  Friei,  a  TBrieCy  of  the  fem  agaricus,  with  a 
lemon-coloured  stem;  Clarariayuncea  Fr.,  Bj'n.  C.  fUCuldsa 
Sail,,  t.  4C3.  H.,  an  interesting  species,  lately  discovered  in 
Northamptonshire;  Sphce'ria  bifrons  Schmidt,  Sou/.,  t.  3T3. 
r.  4. ;  S.  punctif6rmis  Peri.  ;    Phacfdium  coronicum   Grev,  tSBO 

Cn/pt.,  t.  52.,  and  our  Jig.  1692.;  P.  dentatum  Schmidt;  Phdma  p6ttula 
fVwt ;  Uyeteriiini  folifcoluiii  y  macuUre  Bert.,  lya.  H.  muculare  Grev., 
t.   129.   f.  8.,  not   H.  maculare   Fr.;  i«m 

SclerAtium    Tu^rciniun    Feri.,    Grev, 
'.,  t.77.,andour,;^l691.;  Fu- 
n  c&ndidum  U. ;   IKd^rma  glo- 
^   bdsum   Peri. ;   D.  deplanatum  F^i  t 
^  and  Credo  Quercus  Brondrav,  which   , 
appears  to  be  very  rare  in  this  country.  ( 
^    [t^aa  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  V 
3i  neighbourhood  of  Bungay,  by  Mr.  D. 
Stock,  in  a  single  locality. 
SU/UUa.    ni  JMUi*  OaitK  Ok  Entirav  tf  LimiiM.    Al  Wliiuon  FTuc.  Tvlcktnhun,  It  !• 

mMRDllLabad  liT7ft.-,  ind  Ihi  Iruak  !•  Hit  Sin.  Id  cIreuDrEienn.  On  Li]'ehim  tommon. 
■bsul  biir.mi  tKlwacn  Uiu  illligE  inJ  Aihfoid  Brook,  neu  two  Imrgc  ebu  called  t)i<  BrotlKn, 
Mwdiimnd,  rigiiniut,ud  noble  D4^  itiegln.ultt.  from  the  iiound.  US2IU  lOihi. ;  uidif 
Sft.lGft.     |Se>  AmuTl^imn.  QKr.,roLIi.) 

ne&Hiit  OakSeulkqflimdim.    In  Ceninll,  it  Failb«niH,  there  ant  (wooUij  tbelantcMof 
wbich  miHum  about  aiL  In  bc1t>>t:  II  hua i  trunk  18  It.  hiih  bcfon  It  throw!  out  bnuicht*.  and 

B'rtil3R.8lD.U4It.  from  the  fround.  It  contain!  about  SU cubic  ftel  e(  Umber.  Thtslberli 
(L  9iD.  Id  dmiufcrence  U  the  tame  heifht  Awa  the  tnuHl,  and  eintalne  about  MS  ft.  or  llnAet. 
In  Deroiialilniat  Kcmd,!!  lilOaft.  high,  ihe  dlamMei  of  the  head  (IT  ft.,  wid  the  tnmk  fliti 
imhIt  WfLi  uLucombe-U  Tear*  planted,  it  it  51  (t.  hlgfii  al  Endiltlita  Cotteie,  15  nan  plaMed. 
UliUILhlfhi  UStereaaumeParilUliKllt  high,  the  diameter  of  ibehufTl  (I.,  and  the  clr. 
euBlkreiia  of  the  trunk  l«a  «ia. ;  al  OrilMon,  near  South  HoHon,  It  li  Mft.  bleh,  vlth  a  pfra. 
Blda]  hied  n  ft.  In  diameter,  the  trunk  la  9  ft.  lln.  In  cIrcuiBltnDoe,  and  the  tree  la  In  agnnrlnt 
•tate.  The  AiMoo  Oak  tAr- IWa.)  atanili  about  (our  nUlee  nrcB  ChodMah.  The  beauUtbl  dnvlng 
ftoB  whitii  our  eufrarlng  waa  made,  waa  taken  f6r  ui  by  J.  Oendall,  Eu-  artlil,  Eieler,  >ha 

obaerrea  (bat  "the  AibtonO-'-  "— "■- '"  "'•  "■ ■■  " —  ■'■-  — *— 

otdlnazTCleaaneaaof  ItatrunL 

ben  a  cone  vood  hr  DMUT  lean.    AboulSOft. 

I>  ■OODdderaMe  brook,  ud  tbe  llmbi  on  tbla  Di. , , 

dii&  towanU  the  dope,  tbn  all  turn  up  Bewnd  the  brook  I*  lb*  rUUt*  af  Aihten,  hi 
Bal^  HUL"  [J.  Otmbll.  OMtdrilMnl,  EnUr,  Afta  3.  U37.)  Tb*  helgbt  of  the  Be 
(ork,  irherc  there  la  a  decaitd  branch,  liTSft.!  and  tbe  trunk,  at  4ft.  ftom  tbe  (round,  n 
17ft.  HID.  In  circumferena.  We  mslMid  tbe  Bnt  •ceoool  of  tbla  tree  Ibrou^  Ihe kln__  .. 
John  Collier,  Eu ,  ILP.,  who  Ibrwaidad  to  w  the  bUaWinc  eitracl  hon  a  letter  whkh  he  had 
TtceWed  raapectlng  It :  — ■■  In  tbe  jreer  ISOJ,  while  en  a  tUt  at  Cbndlel|b,  I  wh  Induced  to  walk  to 
Aihlon,  about  4  mlleh  to  lee  the  catebrated  mk,  ftou  whieb  I  bad  baTd  tbH  a  pUnkKlft  In  )en«h 
couMDecuL  WeiBeaaundlbetreeat4ft.fromtlM|found,  and  found  Itt  fin  to  be  IGft.,  and  at 
thcaurlBCeeflbefToundlun.  Prom  luloltloeoarailti  being  deroldoT  lateral  brancbee,  Ibeliere 
that  the  Inromalloa  Ibad  racelied  na  correct,  and  Ibala  plank  oT  60  It  In  Irngth  might  liaiebeen 

pronned  ftou  It Ibe  Artilon  citate  wai  pert  of  tbepni>ert;arair  John^udlelgb,  of 

IUI(lonHotite,whowHort)ieiiimerunllTBathe  cejibrated  DucheH  oT  Kingitan,  ihe.  I  believe, 
being  bia  nitce.    On  the  death  of  »r  John  hlipropenjiwudiTided  among  hli  (bur  laUer).  and  the 

rlfa- .  but  KimedkpuleaBa  to  the  UUe  threw  the  iDuilnu  Chancer;."  \}ama  Wkllt.  Dtc  S.\B3&.t 
In  Kerch  Uat  {itsn  our  attention  waa  directed,  br  Hia  Once  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  a 
peragnph  nepectlng  thli  tree  In  the  WaUm  TVmci,  IVom  which  it  uncenthac  thli  oak,  ''which 
It  CDBildend  the  Aieet  In  tbe  counlr,  baa  been  told  n>r  <»  gulneai.  and  will  be  felled  ai  uon 

- ■-*  "" ■  TIM.  were  o*red  fee  It  leieal  jrear,  beck.'" 

lEtM.  Ii  a  portrait  copied'  (rem  Carrlngton'i 
oticed  (p>  1751,  and  p.  17K)  In  Donttihlre, 
diameter  al  tbe  heed  SSR.,  and  the  ein  i^ 
k  il  son.  hlgb,  and  the  girt  of  Ihe  Inmk 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  hewl  SB  ft.,  and 
Bne  ipadmena,  one  at  whkh  contain!  imrti 
e  feUed  in  1^  which  mceiured  101  ft.,  lU  It, 
4io.,inglit{  at  »urBeU,neuBaalngMoke, 
[[rowing  oak.  It  ft.  In  ^rt  ri  jft.  (Van  the 

ind  treea,  though  aonewbat  Mag-homed  in  tbe 
icircumhrenoe.  In  Kenl,atCi))bamllall,are 
nca  The  Boundt  Park  Oak,  near  Tunhridge 
3ritnikiea  :—'*  At  g  R.  above  the  ground,  it li 


of  an  aib  than  an  oak,  fton 
lAlcbie 
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brmn  ■  iml  had;  U  li  SSft.  huhi  aod  thi  < ...^ . 


L  OneofUH 


bHdUMft.    PraBBlHTDrtblitneKiitiubi 

bur  if  tliiiwa ■»  not  coUIb.  In  SonuncUUR,  u  nrocnn  nui,  ii  u  gun.  bud.  wiubdwk 
d>ntM(t.lnelRUmhniK»i(t  IMtlMaiibc,  NOToinold,  II  ii  H»lt.hl|b,ib>  dUntnarilM 
taud  60lt-  ud  cbniiiitecDM  tt  tk>  trunk  iOft.  In  anirn,  M  amnaiSo,  H  liTtA-  hlfli,  tV 
duMtKofUM  head  gort,oi>dglit<irih«tninkUft,ain.  InSuwi.atCaliinT.UIiflaCfciili. 
Ui*  dknrtB  of  tha  bwl  I03IL,  tod  (in  or  in*  tiunk  16  ft.  Gin.  i  ■(  Kidbrookc,  10)  nui  «H,  H  Ii 
enft.  hliti.  the  dUocUr  of  ih*  bMd  88ft.,  und  Mn  of  ih*  tiunk  gi  n.  Tli«  Rntnr  OO,  at 
KldtKaol^  thi  HaiorLonl  CatifaMUr,  l>  SOft.  hiKhi  Ui*  c<n:uiiilt>rcDniirth>triuik,  ■!  I  ft.  Aon 
thr  irouDlI,  Ii  ISft.,lul<l  Ita*  diamMet  of  the  ll«(d  TO  ft. ;  Ihg  IpMla  l>  Q.  jMdunniUita.    Til*  SuMFI 

fcnDK  udi^ad  90ft.  In  dluxtR.  In  RoridSd'i  BlMiiry/Si;.  ^Suhci,  ApiiRid.  II.,  BsUn;, 
bjT.  RCdiiiR,  E«.,  F.I.S.,  ii.&,publUbal  1836,  liu  >ixoun(i)f  ■■*  inr  One  oak,  pt^ufa  Ibe 

dnot  lntbcaiuii(T,Hhlch|rawiln{hrpl(wire-(nHiDdior  Slie(IMd  E>aTk.     The  but  Br  bole.  In 
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•lilcDdkl  •ataam ;  the  dluKtR  of  iMiclnke  li  IB  n."  Id  WUIihlrc.  *>  Looiltot.  SSO  )t»n  oid, 
ItltSDft.  blgh,  [h>dluiiMa(rflhaliHd7Sft.,BKlginorih>  trunk  190.  Gin.  i  at  Wniilout  CuUr, 
nOroinoiit  It  I)  ain.bl|h,lba  dluoctBaflbchailiSIl,  uiil  ^rt  of  Iha  tnink  KSD.:  M  Ijw(. 
AhUChUc  Uii60ll.bi(Mb«<UHiMMrirfllHb»il8aB.,uidiirtc>rtta>liuiiklin.j  Id^triuiIic 
FORM  tbo*  an  mui  1^  lad  Bg6l*  Mlu.  bnldM  tboM  mniilaDcil  In  p.  1771.  uil  p.  IT«$. 
HH  SrttUk  Ort  Jfiray  t<n*ii.    la  B«dt)ir<Mln,uWiilMni  AI16;,  a  pcduHuHU  Ii75n. 

■bcbadli  SIR.,uidt)iaBinorilHlninkSlR.Sl&  Umi Btilota,  on u Miu'alio lKton(lD«  10 
Iho Diilw of  fltJfert, Binla mniiitiMt  floofrowlin  trw,al»Bl  the Oiktej Oik,  wb\th  tint  isn. 
oi.  ..sa  , — i|heiiniad;Uiehci|ititi>7i(t,  •DdUwdkuiKln'ortbtlwi'l.ftHiUienlnmHiH 
iiURft     InKon^  Puk,a.^(dunciiltut(»>n.  til(h,ind  IIm  (Irt  of  Uxtnink 


19ltiuid(l.HiilU«nyWft.  hlih.ud  ttxctiaiDhniwt of  ilw  trunk  sn.  At  Flinrkk  How* 
Uwicliui  old  nakaUILtalth,  ■hleh  tlniI8ft.(Uhua  Mnichi  trunk  about  SSft.  hlab  bribn  it 
AnmanlnDofaii;  tbcnindua  taungoak.pUnmlln  1BtB,wbleh,  In  IS3fi,n>  SOft.  hlfh,  anil 
(ILJllo.  JncticumARBB.  At  AmpthmParklbcnan  Imllneoldoaka:  thcnnl(a.paluDculktal 
li  salt  ■■>^i<  "xl  f"  t""*^  O^n*  *S  >>■ ;  ""  ho™!  (U  HBlllibim)  l>  Atft.  hl|h.  finini  Mft., 

of  Pantrcotnl,  nrar  BrHoo.aiidtxlAiigitD  DHhvyn  [Jewtljn,  £*q.  lu  Sucklnsbamabln,  at  Clajdca 
HouK,tlwKal  otmi  Htrty  VtnKr,  are  tm  trj  lliw  oiki :  tlio  clrcumrartnc*  of  the  tiuok  or  lb* 
Utjttt  liE7ft.,andthedlamMerorihehe>il  IKIIti  lh«dTrunifrn>niKof  IhrtninkoriheoUieilrH-, 

niBb>,Hch(nniSft.Iol<ftJn  GlituiBi;nen».  WaJ1er-i oaki.  □u'  BnicicinilMd,  an  alnut  lODfL 

rioli^  Uim*,  tn  UMa*  fine  oa^  luppaKd  to  be  about  XO  reaii  oM,  aboie  Hu  n.  hiKh.  ami  miib 
tiunkaftsn  IttLIolSR.  bi  riteuDftnoct  In  CambcfdHahln,  al  WlBpole,  Uan  oak  75ft.  high, 
*lttiatiuBkl3ri.lnRirt,irtilcbladearlatlieli(whlDr5an.    lnChahIn,at  Conbnaen  AM^, 

rift.)lha>analWKnwo>kilHainniliwitaU,abiHI70ft.hwh,*lth'h«i((fnini75ft.  la K) ft. In 
dlaBMcr.aiMllnnikillrtliicibaul  fStt.  (For  other  oakialCoubennereanp.  175&)  At  Buckland 
Hlil.aeeonliai  [a  HilcheJ],  then  ki  in  oak  with  a  trunk  HII.  Ii>  clreuBfeniKc  at  £11  tma  tli* 

■  dianMlcr  of  IM  rt.  In  CMbrihire,  the  awroach  to  KedleMoo  Howe,  the  icat  or  Lord  Scandale. 
ialbroufh  one  of  the  Unnrt  oak  grotet  In  tnekliwdooL  We  have  received  Ibe  Mkiwlng  annuat  of 
■hcM  Ireei  hom  the  HowHinble  ami  Keveiend  Pmteitek  Cunon :— "  The  licgeit  oak,  called,  ptr 
tMcnuma,  (he '  Klnc  Tm,'  meaturea  in  gin,  al  S  ft.  fnma  the  (round.  M  ft.  ijt  hai  a  noMe  trunk 
oTOOIL  vnbflut  a  tinfia  bninch,  and  appwB  In  a  halthy  and  irtnving  itale.  Ilia  late  Lord  Scare- 
dale  ccAned  30O  tulitaaa  (or  it  about  80  leart  a*p.  when  he  lold  a  tree  naodlnf  ncv  It  for  SM 

Httkiack,"    In  Durtiani,  at  Raveniworth  Cattl^lherc  la  an  oak  w'hich  la  Hi|iued  to  be  the  laigeB 

aad  I7n.  at  9  ft.  ;  the  head  ii  Mft.  In  diameter.  In  Oaei.  the  Lawn  Oak,  K  Wrillle  Park, 
acDardlue  la  BuroaL  ka  £.ift.  Injrirt  at  5ft.  from  the  eround^  and  the  areai  Novtbfleld Oak,  In 
tlwuiiM|>aik,iltta  jlft.fibi.  at  the  tame  htithL  At  Heinpiira<l,near  Astoii  Walden,  lianald 
oak,  the  trunk  of  which,  oe  are  Informed  b}  J.  FeaK,  »>4.  M.P,,  (Ina  rrom  SOIL  U>  53  0.     lu 

nintihlre,  at  OredllnftoDithe  lealofLanl  Kenvan,tbere(rclvo^'- . -n...  j.  ~:  ~  !■_.. 

iBd  flita  ISft,  Sin.;  and  Ibe  other  llUfl.  biA,  and  (littisa 
Oatireaai  and  nnou  othen  th* ilkattr  Oak.  Wa  haea neeived  U 
ftoialbat  eiMHmlBriUibbotaninandanlent  iDverotlRO,!.  W.  Dillwrn,  Etq..  ILK 

me  inivi  ai  Lotnt  SkMty,  about  a  iBllaa  Ihn  in  fa-     -     ..■,.—  .  - — . 

kourbeod,  hi  I80S;  It  wat  a  aiatnlBccBt  ina  i  but,  ■  lOw 

:«ft.Sln.ri! 
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is  greatly  decayed.  If  not  altogether  dead ;  and  the  few  remaining  branchea  od  the  oCfacr  aidt  an  as 
overloaded  with  Ivy,  as  greatly  to  endanger  their  safety  in  every  stonn.**  At  Abope^gwaa.  the 
seat  of  Wm.  Williams,  En.,  there  Is  a  Ane  growing  tree,  25  ft.  In  gift  near  the  grooDdL  and  15  ft. 
at  the  height  of  3  ft  In  Olouoestershire,  aft  Doddington  Ftok,  ia  a  growing  tree  75  ft  hfigh,  witii  a 
trunk  12 ft.  in  girt,  and  a  head  gOft.  in  diameter.  In  HetefoidaUTe,  at  Craft  Castle,  it  la  IflOft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  the  head  75  ft. ;  another  la  75  ft.  high,  dlamrfir  of  the  trunk 
8  ft,  and  of  the  head  96  ft ;  another,  a  remarkably  regblar  and  handsome  tree,  72  tL  high,  dJawBftfr 
of  the  trunk  10ft.,and  of  the  head  IM  ft. ;  and  another,  an  old  pollard,  5Bft.  high,  dfaimHwr  of  the 
trunk  IS  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  headSl  ft.  At  Bntoor  Castle,  18  years  pUnted.it  ia30lt  high.  AbontS, 
mOea  ftom  Moccat  Gonit  is  the  Eardtoley  Oak,  a  flne  oM  ties^  having  an  UDmcase  hme^  wider  than 
thatoftheCowthoifieOak:  thetrunkia  18ft  nigh, and 30ft  inairt  aftSft.  fWrnttbecrouDd;  witha 
hole  at  the  ground,  which,  in  wwm  weather,  serves  as  a  retreat  for  pigs  and  sheep.  Tne  Non-Aptoo 
Oak,  near  Siinefleld,  has  a  trunk  33(t  in  girt  at  5ft.  fltom  the  ground.  Hie  Bfoceas  Court  Wecptang 
Oak  C%.  IdSBb  in  pi  1732.)  is  75  ft  high :  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  Is  13  ft  6in.,and  the  diamctct 
of  the  head,  in  one  direction,  is  100  ft  In  Tlbberton  Park  there  ia  an  oak  {Jig.  1587.  in  p.  174&)  which, 
as  we  arc  inibmicd  by  its  prc^etor  H.  Lee  Wamei^  Bk|.,  has  reached  the  mtnnishing  hdght  of  127  ft ; 
the  trunk  27  ft  6  in.  in  height  befbre  it  divides  into  branches ;  its  dwumftarenees  averafm  about  18  ft. 
In  Uertlbrdriiire,  at  Hatfield,  are  many  fine  specimens:  one,  with  a  trunk  36 ft  in  dfcumferenee; 
and  dear  to  the  height  of  SO  ft,  containa  27D  ciAie  fiDCt  of  timber.  In  LancashlreLaft  Hidkfar  Hall, 
there  is  an  oak  75  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  giiting  21  ft :  the  diameter  of  the  head  ia  66  ft  The  Broad 
Oak,  atWlnwidt  Hall,  is  onW  30  ft  high j  out  the  circumfierenoeof  the  trunk,  at  1  ft  fhan  the  ground.  Is 
17  ft,  and  thedlametfr  oftbehead^ft :  at  10  ft.  fkom  the  ground,  there  are  8  branches,  which  grow 
in  a  horisontal  direction ;  md  at  10  ft  fhnn  those  are  6  more  oranches,  spreading  in  a  similar  manner. 


In  Lcioestershireb  at  Oonningtoo  Ftfk.  80  yean  old.  It  is  68  ft  high,  the  circumferenoe  of  the  trunk 
12  ft,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  81  ft. ;  another,  very  (M.  is  61  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head 
66ft,aikl  the  trunk  33  ft  in  circumference.  AtOopsall,  at  me  seat  of  £arl  Howe,  Q.  pedunculifta  is 
70  ft  high  ;  circumference  of  the  trunk  18  ft.,  and  diameter  of  the  bead  77  ft  In  Montgomeiyshire, 
in  the  park  at  Powis  Castle  are  many  fine  oaks  :  one  of  these  ii  90  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  girting 
21  ft  at  3  ft  fVom  the  ground ;  the  diameter  of  the  head  93  ft :  it  contains  about  1336  onbic  feet  of 
timber.  "  The  handsomest  oak  1  ever  saw,**  saya  Marsham,  **  was  In  tiie  Earl  of  Ftowis^  noMe  park, 
by  Ludlow,  in  1757 ;  though  it  was  but  16  ft  3  In.  in  circumfbrence  at  6  ft  fVom  the  gioand ;  but  it 
ran  ouite  straight  and  clear  of  arms  (I  believe,  fbll  60  It  high),  and  had  a  large  fine  head.'*  (Aal* 
Soe.  PaperM^  v«4.  i.  p.  66.)  Possibly  this  may  be  the  tree  mentioned  above.  In  M onmouthtfiire,  at 
Tredegar  Park,  17a  years  old,  it  is  85ft  high;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  Is  18ft*  and  the 
diameter  of  the  head  75  ft  In  Norlblk,  at  Burton  Hall,  is  an  oak  with  a  trunk  63  ft  21n.  In  gift 
(See  fig.  \9aSL  in  p.  1764).  It  is  said  that,  some  years  agOi  a  still  (laiger  oak,  in  the  same  perk,  was 
blown  down.  Another  oek  at  Merton  measures  25  ft  in  circumference  at  5  ft  fkum  the  ground. 
There  are  many  oaks  in  the  wood  with  trunks  varying  fVom  12  ft  to  24  ft  in  cIrcomierenceL  One  of 
these  haa  a  dear  trunk  22  ft  10  in.  in  height,  averaging  a  girt  of  about  13  ft,  and  perfbotly  straight 
This  is  a  magnificent  tree,  with  a  very  handsome  head.  In  Northamptonshire^  at  SMpley  Hooae^  it 
Is  350  years  oM,  the  drcumference  of  the  trunk  27  ft,  and  the  diameter  or  the  head  171  ft ;  at 
Easton  Park  is  one  26ft  in  girt  at  1  ft  fhmi  the  ground:  and  In  Oiase  Pirk  is  one-26ft  3in.  in 
girt  at  1  ft.  fhim  the  ground.  In  Yardley  Chase  are  many  fine  oaks,  beddos  those  alrcadymcntieacd 
m  p.  1766. :  one»  a  growing  tree,  Is  70  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  12  ft  in  drcumference^  and  sB  It  high  to 
the  first  branch ;  another  has  a  trunk  26  ft  3  in.  in  circumfbrence ;  and  several  have  ttunka  rarying 
fhmi  15  ft  to  20  ft  in  drcumference.  At  Strelly  Hall,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Wdib  Edge,  Biq.,  is  the 
Strdly  Broad  Oak,  whidi  was  measured  in  1739,  after  Its  main  arms  had  been  blown  oW\  when  it 
contained  560  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  its  head  was  180  ft  In  diameter.  It  Is  now  a  mere  shdl ; 
but  iu  trunk  still  measures,  at  3  ft  tnm  the  ground,  18  ft  In  circumfbrence.  At  Deene  ftrk,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  there  are  several  large  old  oaks,  one  of  which  Ii  46  It  high,  with  a  trunk 
girting  about  14  ft  6  in.  at  3  ft.  fhmi  the  ground,  and  a  head  81  It  in  diameter.  A  pdlard  oak.  In  the 
same  park,  has  a  trunk  which  ^rts  17ft  3 in.  at  3  ft  flrom  the  ground.  In  a  wood  at  Cotby  is 
a4  oak  70  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  girting  16  ft  An  oak  on  the  Pkscoe  estate,  in  the  samecountv ,  us 
a  trunk  25  ft  filn.  in  girt,  which  rises  (averaging  about  15  ft)  to  the  hdght  of  about  22  ft  or  S4ft ; 
when  it  forms  what  may  be  called  an  ^iple-tree  head.  In  Northumbenand,  at  Iftrtburn,  83  yean 
planted,  it  is  74  ft  high ;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  Is  12  ft,  and  the  diameter  of  the  held  6uft ; 
this  trunk  is  without  Doughs  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  50  ft  In  Nottinghamshire,  at  Clumber 
Park,  It  is  58  ft  high,  the  drcumference  of  the  trunk  13  ft  6  in.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  78  ft : 
at  Thoresby  Park,  it  has  a  trunk,  dear  of  branches,  45  ft  high,  though  onlv  7  ft.  Bin.  in  dreumfbreDce, 
and  Is  a  fine  young  tree.  In  Oxfbrdshire.  at  Blenhdm,  is  a  fine  oak,  nearly  30  ft  in  girt  In  Combary 
Park,  Q,  pedunculkta  Is  48  ft.  high,  witn  a  trunk  34  ft  3  in.  In  drcumfbrence  near  the  ground,  and 
22ft3ln.atthehdghtofl7ft.:  the  diameter  of  the  head  Is  about  60  ft  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Stackpole 
Court,  CI.  seaslllflftra  is  100  ft  high,  with  a  head  60  ft  in  diameter,  and  a  trunk  13  ft  6inL  In  circum- 
ference. At  the  height  of  13  ft,  it  divides  into  three  branches,  fbrming  a  handsome  and  wdl-no- 
portloned  head.  It  is  diflteult  to  name  the  age :  but  150  vears  ago  It  was  designated  the  Laige  Oak 
at  Stackpola  In  Radnordiire,  at  MaesUugn  Castle,  it  b  50  ft  nleh  }  the  diameter  of  the  head  la 
97  ft,  and  the  drcumference  of  the  trunk  17  ft  3  in.  In  RutUndsnire,  In  Normanton  Park,  there  Is 
an  oak  65  ft  high,  diameter  of  head  90ft,  girt  of  the  trunk,  at  3  ft  fkom  the  ground,  14 ft  3ln. : 
the  species  is  S.  peduncul&ta.  Another  oak,  in  the  same  naik  (Q.  eessUlfRyra),  meaiuwrt  16  ft  in 
drcumference  at  3  ft  flrom  the  ground.  Its  hdght,  and  the  diameter  of  its  head,  are  neatly  coaal  to 
the  preceding.  Thev  are  standing  some  30  wds  distant  fhmi  each  other,  and  within  50  yards  of  a 
bog.  The  latter  is  widdy  diflbrent  fVom  the  former  in  its  general  i^ipeannce;  and  ita  strMgling 
branches  and  pallid  leaves  give  it  a  very  naked  aspect.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  with  Its  oeitfiiy 
jagged  dark  green  leaves,  and  robust  habit,  has  a  sombre  appearanea  In  Shropshire,  at  PorMagtea. 
is  an  oak  50  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  nearly  10 It  in  drcumfbrence,  and  a  head  90ft  in  diameter;  and 
another,  in  the  same  park.  100  ft  high,  haa  a  trunk  18  ft  in  girt  to  the  hd^t  of  18  ft,  ami  a  head! 
6Sft  in  diameter:  at  Hardwicke  Orange,  10  years  planted,  it  la  25ft  high :  at  WlBey  Fiuk,  15 
years  planted,  it  i«  39ft.  Mgh ;  at  Kinlet  there  la  a  growing  oak  112  ft  high,  the  girt  of  the  trunk 
16  (t6  in.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  84  ft ;  also  many  fine  spedmens,  firom  80  ft  to  100  ft  high,  with 
trunks  flrom  15  ft  to24  ft  in  dreumfbrenoe,  and  the  branches  extending  fhmi  SOfttollOft  utlie 
natural  woods  adioining  Kinlet  are  numerous  tree*  both  of  Q.  pedunculkta  and  of  Q-  scasllifibnk 
In  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham,  there  is  an  oak  60  ft  high,  the  cirourofinence  of  the  trunk  21  ft,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  head  70  ft  At  Bagot*i  Park,  there  is  a  twisted  oak,  about  56  ft  high;  drcumfbreBce 
of  the  trunk,  at  3  ft  fkora  the  grouml,  27  ft  2  in. ,  and  containing  720  cubic  fbei  of  nearly  all  crooked 
timber.  This  is  an  old  tree,  and  has  lost  much  of  its  hdght  and  many  of  Its  boughsi  In  the  aune 
park  are  six  mible  trees,  called  the  Cliff  Oaks,  In  a  healthy  growing  stata  and  perfectly  sound.  Hie 
largest  of  these,  which  ii  called  the  KtnglVee,  Is  100ft  high,  with  a  trunk  18  ft  7  in.  Inditumfereace 
at  3  ft  ftom  the  ground,  and  containing  690  cubic  fleet  of  timber:  the  others  vary  in  height  ham 
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80ft.toWft^andtlicciiciimfef«noeoftlMtnmkfhmil5ft.tol8ft.:  onlyoMoftlMMto«ho«rln(aiiy 
■T«|itoiui  of  deeay.  For  th*  other  remarkable  tren  In  Bagot^  Park,  icejk  1769.  In  Suflblk,  In  the 
Bary  Botanic  Oarden,  8  yean  planted,  it  it  fttrni  fiOft.  to  aOft  high  :  at  nnborougb  Hall,  100  yeart 
oU,  It  lt7£ft.  high,  the  circomfcrence  of  Uie  trunk  18  ft,  and  tne  diameter  qf  the  bead  8Sft. 
In  warwlekahlr^  at  Coombe  Abbey,  600  yeart  old,  it  it  70  ft.  high,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk 
81  ft.  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  101  ft:  at  Sprlngdeld,  90  ycwi  planted,  it  it  35  ft  high :  at 
Alletlcv  Rectory,  Q.  pedunculkta,  96  yeut  planted,  it  S9  ft  high ;  and  Q.  teatilifldra,  of  thetameage,  it 
a9ft  high,  with  n  trunk  9  ft  Sia  in  circumfterenoe  at  9  ft  fkmn  the  ground :  at  Merlvale  it  a  mag. 
nifksent  fteett  of  oakt,  many  of  which  have  tninkt  60  ft  high,  and  of  nearly  the  tame  diameter  at 
the  top  at  at  the  bottom.  In  Worottterthire,  at  Hagley,  it  a  noble  oak,  wltli  a  trunk  99ft  9  la  in 
cireumfbrenee,  and  the  extent  of  the  branchet  105  ft  t  at  Croome,  Q.  pedunculkta  It  85  ft  high,  with 
a  trunk  19ft  in  circumfbrence,  and  ahead  105ft  in  diameter:  anomer  tree  hat  a  head  114ft  in 
diameter;  Q.  tetrillflora  it  80ft  high,  with  a  trunk  18ft.  in  ctrcumfbrence.  There  are  numerout 
other  oakt  at  Croome,  of  both  tpeciet,  Tarying  fkom  70  ft  to  80  ft  in  height,  and  with  trunkt 
ftam  15  ft  to  18  ft  in  diameter.  In  Yorkthlie,  at  Cattle  Howard,  it  it  90  ft  nigh,  the  circuro. 
fbrence  of  the  trunk  15  ft,  and  diameter  of  the  bend  90  ft ;  at  Ackworth.  Q.  peduneulAta  it 
190ft  high,  drcumfiercnceof  the  trunk  11  ft,  diameter  of  the  head  74  ft. :  at  Woodtnorpe,  an  oak, 
tunxMed  to  be  1000  yean  old.  It  00  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  SSft,  and  of  the  head  66  ft., 
the  trunk  of  thit  tree  it  a  mere  thell.  At  Horingfaam  Hall,  the  King  Oak  it  91  ft  high ;  the  drcum. 
ference  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft  flrom  the  ground,  it  94  ft :  and  at  99  ft,  where  it  breakt  in  bnnchce, 
19ft.  9ta.  the  diameter  of  the  head  It  71  ft.  The  Queen  Oak  it  about 70ft  high,  and  94  ft  in  dr. 
enmfctence  at  1  ft  fkom  the  ground  :  the  diameter  or  the  head  it  94ft.  Both  are  tound  treet,  fhnn 
9fi0to800yeanoU.  In  Studley  Park,  in  fbit  county,  are  tome  of  the  nobleit  oakt  in  Europe,  per. 
fectly  tound,  and  mott  of  them  in  a  growing  atate.  The  largett  of  thete  IQ.  lettilifldrB)  it  118 ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  33ft  6  in.  in  drcumfbreoce  at  1  ft  ttam  the  ground,  ana  90  ft  at  5  ft  fWnn  the 
cround :  and  a  head  96  ft  in  diameter.  (See>^.  1S8SL  in  p.  1744.)  The  lanett  Q.  pedunculkta  it  94  ft 
ni^,  with  a  trunk  99  ft  4  in.  in  circumference,  and  ritlng  91  ft  to  the  fbrk :  another  Q.  peduociiUta 
{tejlg.  1581.  in  p^  1749. ;  which  it  n  portrait  by  H.  W.  Juket,  Etq.,  made,  along  with  thote  of  above 
twentY  other  treet  figured  in  thit  work,  at  the  expcnte  of  Mm  Lawrence),  it  80ft  high,  with  a  trunk 
94  ft.  Bin.  in  girt  at  1  ft  flrom  the  ground,  and  »ft  81n.  at  the  tmallett  part ;  and  a  head  91  ft  in 
diameter.  There  are  many  other  line  oakt  in  Studley  Park,  varying  fhm  80  ft  to  90  ft  high,  with 
tninkt  fhmi  90  ft.  to  30  ft  in  girt,  and  clear  of  branchet  to  the  height  of  fkom  90  ft  to  40  ft 

The  BrUbk  Oai  in  ScotUmd.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  there  it  an  oak,  in  Dalmeny 
Park,  10  ft  high,  with  •  tivnk  15  ft  6  in.  in  circumfbrenoe,  diameter  of  the  head  96  ft :  another  oak, 
70  ft  high,  hat  a  tnmk  only  6  ft  5  in.  in  drcumferenoe,  but  carrlet  nearly  that  thicknett  to  the 
hdght  of  30  ft  belbre  it  throwe  out  branohea.  At  Bamton  Hall  it  an  oak  80  f^et  high,  with  a  trunk 
11  ft  in  drcumfbrence,  and  a  head  89ft  in  diameter :  the  trunk  it  tound,  and  without  branchet  to 
the  height  of  90  ft.;  W  the  head  it  ttag.homed  and  much  decayed.  At  Hopetoun  Houte  it  ■ 
growing  troe^  75  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  lift  in  circumlbrence  At  Melville  Cattle  it  an  oak,  70ft< 
high,  with  a  trunk  18ft  in  girt  at  4ft  fkom  the  ground,  and  a  head  90ft  in  diameter.  —  South  of 
Edinburgh.  In  Ayrabire,  at  Kilkemn,  it  it  50  ft  high ;  the  girt  of  the  trunk  it  19  ft  6  In.,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  head  it  90  ft  In  Haddlngtonthirt,  at  Yeater,  it  an  oak  89  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
19  ft  In  girt,  and  a  head  70  ft.  in  diameter.  In  RenArewibtre,  at  Bothwell  Cattle,  U  an  oak  59  ft 
high,  with  a  trunk  14  ft  in  circumference,  and  a  head  S6  ft  in  diameter.  In  Roxburghthire.  at  Mlnto, 
are  tcveral  oakt,  about  900  yean  old,  whiih  are  70  ft  high ;  the  girt  of  the  trunk  about  19  ft.  and 
the  diameter  of  the  head  63ft.  For  other  remarkable  treea  in  thit  count?,  tee  pi  1779.  —  North  of 
EdinburriL  In  Aberdeenthire,  at  Flntray  Houte,  are  fbur  oakt,  with  trunkt  varying  fhm  5  ft  6  la 
to  5  ft  10  in.  in  circunferoDce.  The  oak  doet  not  ripen  itt  acomt,  and  rardy  itt  young  wood,  in 
thit  county.  In  Banffthire,  at  Gordon  Cattle,  it  an  oak  66  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  about  10  ft  In 
girt,  and  a  bead  66  ft  in  diameter.  In  Cromarty,  at  Coul,  there  u  an  oak  169  yaan  old.  whkta 
U  80  ft  high ;  the  ciicumfbience  of  the  trunk  19  ft,  and  diameter  of  the  head  60  ft  In  Flfkthlre, 
at  Daaibrlatle  Park,  it  it  70  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  about  lift.  In  girt,  and  40  ft  clear  of  branchet ; 
diameter  of  the  head  45  ft.  At  Larta  it  an  oak  100  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  9  (t  6in.  in  drcumfbrence, 
and  35  ft  dear  of  branchet ;  and  a  head  53  ft  in  diameter.  In  Forfbnhlre  there  It  an  oak,  on  the 
ettale  of  Lord  Gray,  at  Gray  Houte,  which  wat  68  ft  high,  the  drcumfbrence  of  the  trunk  17  ft  6  in., 
and  the  diameter  of  the  head  90  ft.,  when  it  wat  meaturcd,  in  June,  1836,  by  Mr.  Robertaon,  Hit  Lord* 
thip*t  cardeoer.  The  tame  oak,  when  meaturcd  in  1891,  wat,  we  are  inCormed  by  Mr.  Eobertton,  then 
eoiy  16  ft  in  cireumfbrence;  and,  oontequcBtly,  It  hat  gained  181a  tince  that  period :  it  it  Q.pedun- 
oulata,  and  it  in  great  health  and  vigour.  In  Pwththire,  at  Taymouth,  it  a  growing  oak,  45  ft  high, 
with  a  trunk  14  ft  in  girt,  and  a  head  79  ft  in  diameter.  The  tree  tUndt  in  the  park,  in  a  loamy 
Boll  on  a  dry  lubtoll,  and  it  about  100  yean  old.  In  Rota-ihlre,  at  Brahan  Cattle,  it  an  old  oak,  80  ft. 
hiah,  with  a  kmg  ttraight  tnink  19  ft  in  circumference,  and  a  head  90  ft  in  diameter.  In  SttriiBj^ 
•hire,  at  Blair  Drummond,  it  a  growing  oak,  190  yean  old,  86  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  90  ft  in  the  bole, 
and  14  ft.  in  drcumfbrence ;  diameter  of  the  head  60  ft.  There  are  many  fine  oakt  at  Blair  Drum, 
mond,  ftom  15  ft  to  50  ft  in  the  bole,  Imt  no  other  it  quite  to  much  in  drcumfbrence.  In  Callander 
Park,  Q.  teitiUflbra  it  50ft  high,  the  drcumfbrence  ti  the  trunk  15  ft  6  in.,  and  diameter  of  the  head 
58  ft  In  Sutherland,  at  Dunrcbin  Cattla  it  an  oak  80  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  47  ft.,  and 
the  girt  of  the  trunk  about  11  ft 

The  BriU$k  Oak  te  Ireiimd.  Near  Dublin,  at  Cyprett  Grove,  it  It  50  ft  high ;  girt  of  the  trunk 
7  ft,*aDd  the  diameter  of  the  head  50  ft — South  of  DnUia  1  n  the  county  of  Cartow,  at  Oak  Park, 
the  teat  of  Colonel  Bruen,  it  an  oak  5B  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  93  ft  in  girt,  and  a  bead  90  ft  in 


diameter  I  alto  another,  at  Garry  Hudon,  75  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  head  85  ft,  and  airt  of  the 
trunk  99  ft. :  both  are  tingle  treet,  growing  in  a  loamy  toil.  At  Borrit  Houte  it  it  61  ft  high,  with  a 
trunk  19  ft  6  in.  in  girt,  and  a  bead  83  ft  in  diameter.  In  the  county  of  Cork,  at  Moor  Park,  the  teat 
of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Cathel,  Q.  peduncuiku  it  76  ft  high,  girt  of  the  trunk  18  ft ,  and  diameter  of  the 
head  65  ft ;  and  0.  tettUifldra  U  96  ft  high,  with  atruak  94  ft  in  drcumferenoe.  and  a  head  86  ft  6  la 
in  diameter.  In  King*a  County,  at  CharleviUe  Fomt,  It  it  110  ft  high,  the  girt  of  the  trunk  18  ft., 
and  diameter  .of  the  head  IWft  Thit  noble  tree  growi  on  the  lawn,  in  a  brown  loamy  toll  on  a 
aateanoui  gnvelly  tubtoil :  it  it  a  yooiM  tree  in  a  growing  ttate.  Another  it  85  ft  high,  with  a 
dear  trunk  98  ft  high,  and  averaging  16  ft.  in  drcumrercnce :  diameter  of  the  head  109  ft.  At  98  ft. 
from  the  ground,  the  tree  dlvidet  into  11  large  armt,  which  rite  nearly  in  a  perpendkular  direction ; 
and  ttauL  theae  ipring  135'tiaaller  arma,  or  branchet,  tome  of  which  droop  within  4  ft  of  the  ground. 
A  beautifully  tpreading  oak,  in  the  tame  forett,  it  only  56  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  16  ft  in  drcum. 
fbrence,  and  a  need  115  ft  in  diameter.  Thit  tree  begint  to  throw  out  branchet,  or  nther  large 
horlaontal  limbt,  at  9  ft  fkom  the  ground,  terminating  in  a  kind  of  tugarloaf  bead.  There  are  many 
other  fine  oakt  In  CbarlevUle  Forett,  but  thete  are  the  moat  remarkable.  In  Kilkenny,  at  Mount  Juliet, 
•be  teat  of  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  It  it  60  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  95  ft.  clear  of  branchet,  but  only  7  ft.  in 
drcumferenoe. —North  of  Dublin.    In  the  county  of  Antrim,  at  Bdvdr  Park,  near  Bdfatt,  ttandt 
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(tauad.  U  I*  »rk  dnrtd,  lad  ha  toM  mucb  of  U>  k«l«l»  Hd  b»  tnnctai 
Call4Uw*Mt«rEvlO>fi^,aredaiKulllala»lt.U|li.>Uk>tra^lin.  Is  (ii 
Ihciraund,  •■dmbHd84ft  la  lEiBctai  aiiil  ft  MdUUnbCaiLUfb,  16ft.Gi 
the  fad  SOtt.  in  diiimw.    BMbm  iBUDf  tiw  in  »  tulthjr  finwiiit  img}  mJ  »■  -- . 

.~jg  ^^  ,g_  1^^^  ,  (tBaal  innnb  lliniach«i(  >•  l»MUt  of  fti— 

._  _.  T, —    _.  „._. 1  r^Oi.  H  i,  TOft.hl«k,  «Hk  ■  Dw* 

tit  iV  eiti^Msin,  K  k  aift^b%k. 


■It,  H  ii  70  ft.  Ulb ;  (M  of  ^  tn 
.  ■  jauBt  ak  !•  Is  ft.  U^,  wilh  • 
Ik  ihMtotd  In  llcbtiiliv,  It  Wft.  bi| 


l«ft.SlB,lii  tfit,  H  Ii  alkiMaa  tiH) 

llnll(btiili«,ltH)ft.bit>^  wlUiatiiiiiktOft.CttLta«>aaiftiHK    li 

,  _  _.. bA  Aft.  hiib i  dniiBlMaKciir llHlnu^M  1  ft.  Amlbtpwd, UK; 

M19ft..lOR.;«aialaciftlwlMdMft.  Id  (be  a>ui>»iir  8H|nllw  a*k>  an  nlf,liin  nHrt. 
aM(lc*th(cWi~mi>daaawi(>ftbcRulBortlidrtbiili«.  OacM  HackncCaMtetoXIft.  h%h. 
■itbatniDliabaot7n.laciRUB*c«c*;aHlaliHid7Sft.lB  dlHactcr.  In  Wctlwatti,  t  Pafcaa. 
bamllalUlbo^iirtbt  Eut  of  Louftri,  e  iwlnDciiltta  li  Uft.  hlfh.wllk  a  tmk  (afecflr 
cl«i  frou  kuou  otHnaclwi  for  Sift.:  (iniat  lift,  it  IR.  ftoB  the  fmiad,  and  6ft.al31(l., 
juMbriovtbciiKUlDf  oftbcmnclK*.  ^Ac  trunk  !•  pcriMlr  DiavU,  aMl  Ibt  tncwIiMi  tola 
a  hcaltb*  and  novloa  MalCt  i>  about  9(i  nan  old. 

neAmikHitliiRirt^amilTici.    In  Fihk*.  at  Toulon,  Id  Iht  Bolatfc  OankD.  W  nm 
slanted,  il  It  «Dft.bl(b{  Ow  ^  of  Ibc  trunk  ISft.    In  Briltut,  i 
VUmiTin,  9  j—n  planlad.  It  It  l£  ft.  blgb.    In  ihcBotuiic  Gardes 

10  TCart  nlinted,  U  SSft.  blab;  (be  -" '— " 

badWft.  In  SauBT,  at  WKBta,  a. 
^mmferaiog.  In  tb*  Otaad-DucliT  i 
naar  WtHbadoB,  It  a  t«f*  niurkablc  waan. 
Ina  oak,  «r  wbUi  «•  ban  been  nirabbed  wiEta 
k  Aatift  i(ma  irbldi  our  Jk'lB^  ^  redncad), 
tn  tht  dsaourtfite  Mn.  Wfttbuoa,  at  Waiaa. 
vortk  Hall,  near  Doneailei,  daoabUT  of  Laid 
WaUD|kaB:  — "  It  It  a  lano  faiDd«ne  In*, 
the  (nat  |i*«BaTltT  of  vhlch  U,  that  ill  tbr  lover 
bruKbea  an  tot  1oa(^ileBdei,  and  ptBduloai,  ; 

^imaL  II  it  ■  tolllai>  tree,  vith  no  oiIhi  oaki  f 
near  It  Land  II  tundi  on  fratt  br  tbe  tide  of  tba 
load.    Tbenli  alecndaltacbedlothe  Ine.tbat 

eTortioce.'-  lii'B!!>ula,alllunleh,lntho^KUtk  !. 
Gudea,  SDO  fean  old.  It  Ii  40ft.  hifb,  dituo-  \l 
feinK«ottlkClnink7A.BIn.,anddUinct«'ortke 
•  ■  -  -  ■  -  -  --— k  Oarden,  anotlMt  m 
U,  Ii  soft,  bigb,  and 


CinculkL.,,  -.  , — ,  . 
^n  of  tba  trunk  Mln.i  . 

..._!..  --„gu^  UlSft.  Ufb.uw  tne 

,_  Btttokon  tb*U]nha,iaOjainaU,niiWft. 

andabeadWft.  Indiamelar.    In  PruiU.  atBoIki,  In 


ibt^noftbaln , ,    . 

alio  H  lean  BU,  It  18ft.  tii|b,«nd  the  elreuiaftniic«  of  tba  trunk  Ift.  tin.     In 
inenna,at  Btttok  on  tba  Ugnha,  ISO  jam oUi^n  it  W ft.  U|h,  wUh  a  tnaik  Ifi ft.  ki  < 


-..k.wlUiatrunkUR.  IndmiBlHeDBtkaadabaadKft.  indianiKa'.  In  9nMB,BtL«inl,lB 
tk* Botanic  Oardeii,  It  k5Ift.kigbi:tba  dreualcmcB  of  tko trunk  tft.  8ki.,aiultb«dbBaete>tf 
tbthi^asft.  InItut(la,)ntbeOoT(nDent  OardenMOdena,  ISieati  DlaBUd,  ftieiiiBahnli 
ISft.kitb,  and  tb*  (Irt  of  th*  Inink  19 In.;  and  Q.  piduneoftti  bl7ft.M^.  *M  of  i 
Uln.  Tnltalj,lnLiiaibardt,at  HnuLiOriartoM,  o!  letriUUn  It 6S ft.  bbdi,  lEe  cimi 
of  tb*  trunk  7  ft.,  and  the  dUmatrr  of  tfae  headMft.)  and  tt.  padunculkia  iilo  ft.  bigb,  fi 
tnink  7  ft.,  and  diamalar  of  the  heal  (On. 

ComnierckU  Slalittici.  AconiB,  in  Londoa,  are  Troin  2>.  6d.  to  St.  6d.  per 
bushel.  Plant!  (two-yeart-old  seedlings),  10*.  per  thousand;  transplunted, 
and  Trom  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  hieh,  40f.  per  thousand.  At  Bollwyller,  acoma  of  the 
species  are  from  8  to  Smuics  p^  bushel;  and  plants  of  toe  varieties  are  from 
1  franc  to  3  francs  each.   At  New  York  plants  are  50  cents  each. 

I  3.  Q.  pvrbna'ica  fVilld.    The  Pyrenean  Oak. 

UiMlUaUiim.    Wind.,  Da.  e?.  (  N.  Du  Han.,  T.  p.  I79i  i  Baet't  CkI.,  Ma  75. 

Sfmavma.    B  lUiJa  Peia.  Sin,  &  p.  E7Li  4.  aim  T%ari  aitr.  Lx^,  381.  i  «.  Tim  But 

Jowm.  HIiL  NaL,  S.  p.  IS5. ;  4  ■tdanltkra  LaperrTH.  Fwr.,  689. ;  China  nair  SMsarfot. 
Si^iulmgi.    SecDDdat  Kim.  du  Cbtnt,  1. 1.  ud  L  &  i  if.  I3u  Mam.,  7.  L  I&  i  Bote  Jour&  HUt 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  oblong, pin nadfid,  stalked;  downy  beneath;  soioe. 
what  hcart-Bheped  and  unequsLl  at  the  base;  lobes  obtuse,  sli^tly  toothed. 
Fruit  stalked.  {Willd.)  Alow  tree,  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees.  Introduced 
in  1622.  This  species  forms  a  smaller  tree  than  d.  peduncuUta  or  Q- 
scssiliHorat  from  both  of  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  roots,  which  ran 
chiefly  near  the  surface,  and  throw  up  suckers.  The  trunk  seldom  attains 
a  greater  circuroference  than  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  The  bark  is  dark-coloured 
and  chapped.  The  leaves  are  petiotated ;  and  the  acorns  are  bmne  on 
short  peduncles,  generally  two  together.  The  tree  is  readily  known,  frwo 
its  btancy  upwards,  from  every  other  oak,  in  spring  by  the  dense  covenng 
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of  woolly  down  that  ia  ipread  over  its  young  \enes, 

which,  on  dior  first  appearance  (io  the  climate 

of  London,  three  weeks   later  than  those  of  the  m 

conunon  oak),  are  of  a  reddish  tinge.     The  tree  is 

found,  in  France,  to  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  in  , 

every  part  of  the  west,  as  far  as  Nantes,  almost 

always  on  poor  sandy  soiL     In  the  Landes,  it  ia 

known  under  the  name  of  ch^ne  noir,  tsunn,  or 

(Buza.      At  Angers,  and  at  Nantes,  it  is  called 

chene  doux ;  at  Mona,  ch£ne  broase ;  and  among  i 

(he  nunerynien  in  these  countries,  c bene  Angou-J 

mole.    The  Basques  call  it  amenxa,  or  ametca.  ^ 

Bosc  aaya  that  there  ia  a  plantation  of  it  in  the 

Pariiof  Daumont,atthe  back  ofthePorestof  HooN 

morency,  some  of  the  treea  in  which  ripen  acorns 

■onually ;  and  that  he  had  sown  a  great  many  of  them  in  the  government 

nurseries  at  Vertaillea.     Becondot,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 

brii^  this  species  of  oak  into  notice,  considers  it  aa  the  true  Qu6'cua  Jto- 

buroftheandents,as  already  noticed,  p.  1722.    He  says  that  this  oak  srows 

well  in  the  poorest  soil,  in  which  its  roots  extend  close  under  the  surface  to 

a  great  diatance,  here  and  there  throwing  up  suckera.     The  wood  is  of  great 

hardness,  toughness,  and  durability;  and  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  conatruction 

of  wine  catka.      Bosc  adds  that  the  wood  weighs  601b.  per  cubic  foot, 

and  that  it  ia  very  apt  to  warp ;  but  that  the  bark  furnishes  the  best  of  all  tar. 

In  the  Journal  d"  Hut.  Nat.,  torn.  ii.  pt.  32.,  he  has  figured  aeall  fly  (IKptAle- 

pis  umbriiculus  Otie.,  Cvnips  ouercus  tojs  Fab.),  and  the  gall  produced  by  it, 

peculiar  to  thia  tree.   The  gall  (^.1697.)  is  spheroidal,  fungous  within.aod 


almost  lieneoua  without;  smootb,  but  crowned  with  from  8  to  12  tubercles, 
■^larated  b^  indentations.  The  gall  tiy  resembles  the  C^nins  glecbdmic 
Ltn.  i  but  differs  from  that  spedea  in  haying  the  abdomen  aa  downy  as  the 
thorax.  In  the  Nouoeau  Did.  d'Agric.,  it  is  said  that,  in  the  Landes,  the 
acoma  of  the  Q.  TdUm  are  much  more  aougbt  afler  for  feeding  swine,  than 
those  of  Q.  seasiliflora  or  Q.  pedunculita.  The  young  shoots  of  Q.  pyre- 
n&ica  are  more  flexible  than  those  of  Q.  sessilifl6ra  and  Q.pedunculiits,  and, 
consequently,  make  better  hoops.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  much 
more  bitter  than  those  of  the  other  species,  and  are  often  rfjected  by  cows 
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and  abeep;  while  those  of  the  cotmnon  ipecies,  in  the  same  pasture,  are 
eaten.  The  wood  makes  eicellcDt  fuel.  There  ve  plaota  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  which,  in  spring,  when  their  leafes  are  expMding, 
ere  of  very  great  beauty  and  stngulanty ;  and  tiie  species,  on  that  accouat, 
well  deserves  culture  as  an  omaiuental  tree.  There  are  some  small  trees, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  6  (t  or  Sd.  high.  In  France,  in 
Brittany,  at  Barres,  B  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  hi^.  In  GcrmaDv,  at 
Briick  OD  the  Ley  Jia,  near  Vienna,  li  years  from  the  acom,  it  is  6  ft.  high. 
In  Italy,  at  Monza,  16  years  planted,  it  is  Hft.  fakb.  There  are  Bome 
plants  St  Hessrs.  Loddiees's ;  and,  in  the  eatalo^e  of  the  KensLagton  Nur- 
sery for  lS3i,  seedling  rtents  are  narked  at  60(.  per  thouBaniL  At  pretent 
we  are  not  aware  of  plants  being  in  any  nursery,  exc^t  a  few  at  Mcmts. 
Loddiges's ;  but  acorns  may  be  had  from  Paris  or  Bourdeauz  in  abundance ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  species  of  the  genus  more  deserring  of  culture,  for 
the  beauty  of  its  spring  foliage. 
Varktiet.  In  the  Noiaietn  Du  Uartel  three  are  mentiiMied :  —  1.  tlHtb  lane 
acorns,  on  peduncles,  aiillary  and  terminal ;  2.  With  aslUary  aeorna  of  a 
middle  size ;  and,  S.  With  small  acorns,  on  loi^  rMcemes.  Desvaui,  in  the 
Jtmmalde  Bolai^que  for  J  806,  mentions  Q.  Taiem  ladniitB,  haviiu  jagged 
learea;  and  Q.  T.  digitus,  having  digitate  leares.  Boic  qieaks  ofa  dned 
specimen  in  hb  poaseaaion,  which  be  thinks  mav  belong  to  the  true  ch^e 
Angoumms;  which,  he  says,  is  often  confounded  with  Q.  TaSam  and  Q. 
C^rris.  To  this  specimen  he  has  given  the  name  of  Q.  Ligeris,  or  cheoe 
listen.  In  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden  uiere  u  an  osJc 
wbich  was  received  Ironi  M.  Schtunmes  of  Pestb,  in  Hungary,  under  the 
name  of  Q.  conf<£rta,  which  appears  to  belong  to  Q.  pyrenaica ;  but,  not 
having  seen  the  fruit,  we  cannot  be  quite  certain  of  this. 
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a  [tat,  ilouMlaaL  ba  obulDad  Umiuah  M.  VUnortn;  and. 
u  of  nuU  alia,  II  would  a|i|>H>  to  t*  ■  mnil  dolnbla 
trea  Sir  ■  wbuztiaa  urdan,  or  lo  rwc—nl  tht  EurvfieaD       40^  letfO 

dlTMen  ortli*|«BUi  Qutmuin  a  Bklatun  uMtRUBi, 

i  5.  Q.  E'acvLVs   L.     The  Esculus,  or  ItaSoH,  Oak. 
Wi^yjfMn.    tin.Sp.  PL,  141*. I  WUkl,  Na.e3.|  Alt,  No.  K  )  N.  Du  Him.,T.p.  ITS.;  I 

%KM|«.    n»saiX-iBiiltu,mttttlan.  DmUa.  UM.S.,  Cbtottnc,F*. 
Dtrltllm.    Fnaa  CK*.  And.    Tlw  £V»taa  oT  Um  clwria  ii  br  kom  takan  Icir  tta  bt 

ibaa^MuliuotUumataBOwMtoHdlBbaite^hWiaMTbi 

Erngmlitft.    OkA*- WKandlTOai  udtbcplatcoriklttraciBM 

^wc.  Char^  j-c.      Leaves  ovate-oblong,  sinuated,  smooth ;  paltf  beneath ; 

sclents  Unntish,  somewhat  angular  at  the  base.     Fruit  nearly  sessile. 

Calyx  scaly,  hemispherical.  (AntM.)    A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe; 

from  soft,  to  30ft.  high.     Cultivated  by  Miller,  in  1739;  and  flowering  in 

May.    Acorns  have  been  produced  on  llic  trees  of  Q.  f'sculus  in  the  Hor- 
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ticultural  Sodety'i  Garden.  "  So  little  atteotion," 
■ays  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  "has  been  paid  to  tfaU  species 
b^  botankal  writers,  that  we  can  find  no  certain  de- 
ocriptioD  or  figure  of  it,  except  in  Dalecbamp'i  Hiti. 
Plant.  We  even  doubt  whoher  the  plant  ujtended 
in  the  firtt  edition  of  the  Hortai  Kaeettm  be  the  true 
one  I  yet  this  «eeniH  what  Willdenaw  describe*  as 
such.  What  Lmnuus  briefly  deocribea,  in  his  Mait- 
(iua(496.),iuidertheiiaiiieofj£'8Cu]uaj  seems  to  be 
Q.  CJSrris ;  with  which  latter  the  descnptjon  copied 
by  Willdenon,  and  the  specific  character  extracted 
tnerefrom,wett  agree;  but  not  at  oil  with  the  ori^nal  , 
and  authentic  specimea  of  Q  ^S'sculua  in  the  Lin- 

nfean  herbarium.    {Reei'i  Cycl.)   SirJames  next  describes  theLlnnsan  spe- 
cimens; and  his  descriptions  agree  remarkably  well  with  the  trees  bearing 
this  name  in  the  HorticiJtural  Society's  Garden :  —  "  The  branches  angular, 
fuiTOwed,  and  soiootb.  Leaves  scatttfed,  aggre- 
gate at  the  top  from  Sin.  to  Sin.  long,  and 
1^  in.  at  most  in  breadth.     Footstalks  neariv 
I'm,  long ;  destitute  of  the  long,  linear,  tufteJ, 
■tipulaceous  scales,  or  ramenta,  found  in  Q. 
Cam,  Q.  ^'fflopM,  and  Q.  auBtrlaca.     ¥oung 
acorns  axillary,  nearly  sessile,  solitary,  or  in 
[•irs;  the  cup  scaly;  the  size  of  sm^  peas. 
Dalechamp  represents  the  full-grown  acorns  as 
about  I  in.  long,  embraced  by  a  hemispherical 
scaly  cup,  about  one  third  that  length.    He  i 
says  that  they  are  sweet  and  eatable ;  and  that 
they  are  broueht  to  table  roasted  by  the  Etoa- 
niords,  as  well  as  by  the  rustic  Italians ;  but 
that  they  arc  sometimes  found  to  affect  the 
head  like  daraek"  (Ifnd.)     It  is  singular,  that  ^ 
very  little  is  known  respecting  this  tree  even  in 
France.    Bosc  says  that  it  is  cultivated  in  the  ^ 
sarden  of  the  Museum ;  but  that,  as  far  as  be 
knew,  it  had  never  produced  fruit.    The  tree  , 
in  the  Hordcultural  Sodety's  Garden,  which  C 
is  upwards  of  80  tt.  hi^,  has  produced  fruit 

three  or  four  seasons.  The  tree  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  has  also,  we 
believe,  produced  fruit.  Figt.  1699.  and  1700.  are  sprigs  taken  from  the 
tree  in  the  Horticultimd  Society's  Garden.  Plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, are  3i.  6d.  each. 
Farietia.  The  leaves  of  this  species  vary  considerably  (eteJSg.  1701.,  all  of 
which  grew  on 
the  same  tree); 

denrable,  several  ', 

varieties  mi^t  be 

selected  uttta  i 

bed  of  seedlings, 

and  continued  By 

ffSiof.    There  is  a  tree  hi  tin  Pulbam  Kanerj  with  decidedly  pendaloos 

shoots,  which,  bang  a  free  grower,  forma  a  very  ornamental  object. 

IMWUfcv.  lBa*«riiwiiridiid«,itHnBH(KiK,UlilSltU(h)lbciUaictaof  tin  hm 
tta..aKlaftlHtnBknin.  In  BUArdkhliv,  it  Tnnlhui,  U  li  M  ft^^^  i  the  aUimMs  of  Uh  bad 
nft.,ud  gf  tba  tnmklSln.  In  IitUnd.ln  Ifae  Olunnln  Bounlc  Oudcn,  3£  7«  I<utat,  11  U 
soft,  kl^i  ib(  dlnetn  of  Ola  hud  uA.,  ud  of  the  itunk  1  ft.  la  Omiviy,  u  ^ck  on  thi 
LoiUm,  M  r«n  ((utad,  It  li  3i  It  Ufh  (  At  tfkuMtf  (T  Uic  Iwni]  lift ,  ud  or  th*  Uuk  B  In. 
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j  ii.  Chris,  Mossy-cupped^  or  Turkey^  Oaks. 
Sect.  Char,  Leaves  lobed  andsiniiate<l,or  dentated;  moreorless  peruitent; 
in  gome  Tarietiea,  subcvergreen,  or  evergreen;  always  d/ing  off  of  a  dirty 
white,  or  paper  brown;  never  with  any  tinge  of  red  or  j'ellow.  Buds 
furnished  with  linear  slipulea.  FructiGcation  generally  biennial.  Cups 
ecfainate,  ramentaceous,  or  scaly,  gquarrose. 

I  6.  <2.  Cb'rris  L.     The  kilter,  or  mouy-aipped.  Oak. 

I.,  1415. 1  Wind.,  Md.  T&,  Burauuchl,  p.  S50. ;  Alt,  Ka  S.  r. ;  M.  Dm 

_ , , 'HiiL^i^i.'f^a.';  thcTurk«r~di_, ,_ , 

Oak:  Chine  Cenlt,  Chtn* dwida,  Ctitm da Bourfociia,  Ft. ;  BurguDiUiclie  Sdw, Ccn-cielic, 

fli'riwltoi.    Th*  vtdOe  ■nrllulai  HiUptaloa  vm  uMd  bji  FliDT  to  n  ok  wtUmtT  MtMt 
•am*:  but  It  nuji  he  derind  ftam  jl«lfc  enoitfi.  »»J  yteat,  htk i  In  attnom  la tht  iwdiJuy 
UxwUnMliaelwk.    Tkc  Inn  OU  Auds  ta  lb*  wdghl  af  lit  woari,  lAleh  )•  nwli  bcnia 
UuD  tbH  of  Iba  eonaiin  oik.    Tha  MfB  WiImcM  Oak  R«in  ts  IU^UUhmm  IM  lU^  Ibc 
wrik(<iniia,ftoiiiUMl>iitdl  wotdL iivit  ■  will t  mil  ■tiatra.  IihimiiiiiI 
EmuntiH'-    N^  Du  Ham.,  7.  t.  ST.  i  owA.  iSKi  and  thaitaliioftMi  tnalBourlM  Vahoae. 
Upec.Char.,^.  Leaves  on  vervBbort  stalks, 
oblong,  deq>ly  and  unequally  pinnatifid ; 
hairy  beneath ;  lobes  lanceolate,  acute, 
somewhat  angular.    Stipules  lon^  than 
tlie  footstalks.     Calrx  of  the  fruit  hemi- 
spherical, biatly.  (AnilA,)   Atreeattain- 


i  _  _  itish  oak, 

but  of  much  more  ra{ud  and  vigorous 
growth.  Anativeof France,Italy,Spiun, 
Austria,  and  the  Levant.  Introduced 
into  Britain  in  1735,  and  not  uncommon 
in  plantationa.    It  flowen  in  April,  and 

ripens  its  acoms,  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  October  of  the  second  year, 
and  sometimea  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  yew. 
yarit^i.  There  is  a  great  toidency  in  this  ipeaes  to  ^lort  t  w  that  many 
varieties  may  be  sdected  from  eve^  bed  of  seeidlingB.  h  also  appean  to 
hybridiae  with  fiwility,  e^edally  with  Q.  5i^ber;  and  from  this  cross  the 
numerous  race  of  varieties  known  as  the  Lucombe,  or  Bxeter,  oaks  have 
been  raised.  There  are  also  some  varieties  of  Q.  C£rris  which  ^ipear  to 
owe  their  origin  to  geogtaphical  drcurostaocea ;  such  as  (1.  C.  austrlsca, 
and  tt.  C.  crinlta.  "Die  varieties  cultivated  in  Kitish  nurseries  may,  for 
practical  purposes,  be  arranged  as  deciduous,  snbevergreen,  and  e*eif;reeo. 
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*  FoSege  deciduout. 
a.  Loitei  pmnatifid  orimuated.    Cupt  of  the  Aconu  mottj/. 
1  Q.  C.   1  tx^ini,   Q.  C.  fronddn  Mill. 
Oct.,  ed.  5.   (see  fig,  1702.,  and  the 

Elates  of  this  tree  id  our  last  Vidume), 
aa  the  leaves  pinnatifidly  Rinuated,  and 
the  cups  covered  nith  soft  moss.     Of 
this  variety  there  is  an  endless  number  ^ 
of  lubvarieties.     F^.  1 708.  maj  be  con-  « 
■idered  as  the  nonnal  form :  fig,  17M. 
has  the  leaves  more  deeplj  sinusted : 
fig.  1703.  U  from  a  ro«ciiD«ii  of  gre«t 
beauty,  sent   us   by  Thomu   Brooks, 
Bkj.,  of  Flitwick  House :  and  fig.  1705., 
copied  firam  the  fij^re  given  in  Ollvier's    ' 
Trat>eU,  is  the  Q.  crinita  var.  t,  Lan. 

niet.,  L  p.  716.,  SmM   in  Beti'i  Cycl.,  No.  B2.;  Q.  ToumefiSrti* 
Willd.,  No.74.,  N.  DiiHam.,  Tii.p.  183.;  Q. orieotiiUs  latiBlia,  &f ., 
TbiuK.   Cor.,  40.,  ro3.,\\.  p.  178.i  Q.  Mrris   QTai.  Voj/.,}.  p.  821., 
Bng.  ed.,ii.  p.  5.  and  1. 18.;  and  Q.  Halt- 
phlrn'os  Bote  Mem.  no-  la  Chine:     Thb 
oak  iras  orisinally  gathered  by  Toumefort 
hi  vaUeys  end  pluins  near  Tocat,  in  Armenia. 
Olivier  says  it  is  met  with  thron^out  great 
pert  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.    The  timber 
la  brought  to  the  arsenal  of  Constandnople 
from  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  is  commonly  employed  in  ship-build- 
im,  and  also  for  the  rramework  of  houses.  '^ 
The  tree  grows  tOBconnderable  heisht,a]id 
furnishes  excellent  wood.  In  Britiaa  plant- 
alkins,  it  is  one  of  the  moat  ordinary  forms 
in  which  the  spedes  rises  from  seed.  From 

the  acorns  of  any  one  of  these  subvarietie*,  all  the  others,  and  manr 
more,  will  seldom  tail  to  be  produced  in  the  same  seed-bed,  i 
indeed,  sometimes  on  the  jjo^ 

sametwig.  i^.I70e.shows  t^ 
portraits  of  three  leaves,  J>riL 
taken  from  n  specimen  of  ^X/L 
Q,  Cfxna  vulgiru,  nubered  r!!IX^ 
in  the  arboretum  at  Uilford,  V--V^ 
in  1835,  and  there  errone-  ^^^K? 
ouslv  named  Q.  luaitinica.  ^^\ 
We  nave  observed  a  similar  * 

diversity  of  appearance  in  the  leaves  of  an  old  tree  of  Q.  C^rris  in 
the  grounds  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
t  Q.  C.Sfj^u/iiNeitlinLeuder'sQilpin,  voL.i.p.73.  The  pendulous, 
or  weeping,  Turkey  Oak. —  There  is  a  specimen  of  this  variety 
in  tbe  eiperimenta]  garden  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Bociety, 
which  was  procured  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Amsterdam ;  tnit  the 
liandsomest  treeof  the  kind  in  Britain,  or  perhaps  in  Europe,  is  pro- 
bably that  at  Hackwood  Park,  from  a  specimen  of  which  ^.  1707. 
WBStaken.  This  tree,  whichwasplanted  m  ieOO,waa,in  1836,Dearly 
40  fl.  high,  with  ■  trunk  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  9  in,, 
which,  at  thesurftceof  theground,was8fl.  9}in.  in  cuvumference. 
Hie  brBnchea  not  only  droop  to  the  ground,  but,  after  touching  it, 
they  creep  along  the  suriacc  ut  some  distance,  like  thoae  of  So^iom 
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jap^mcap^odula.  The  large 
branch  ii  about  17  ft.  b  lengi 
to  where  it  touches  tl 
ground,  and  it  extendi  sbo 
4  ft.  or  5  ft.  more  along  i 
■urfkce.  This  variety  aeei 
remarkably  distinct,  and  w« 
deservine  or  culture.  Tl 
tree  produce*  acorn*,  Mme 
whicn  have  been  kindly  Ki 
to  lu  by  Lady  Bolton,  whii 
we  have  distnbuted. 
1  Q.  C,  3  variegata  Lodd.  Cft 
ed.  1836,  only  diflera  tro 
the  Hpedes  in  having  the  lea* 


b.  Leacti  dentate.  Cupi  o/tAe  Acorn*  brutiy. 
I  Q.  C.  4  auittiaca  i  Q..  euBtriilcB  W\M.,  No.  76.,  K.  Du  Ham.,  riL  p.  183., 
See/ 1  O/ci.,  No.  84.  i  Q.  (Xma  Hojt  Sjm.,  520.  a  and  3  No.  S8.; 
Q.  crinlta  t  CiniB  lAn.,  Lam.  Did.,  i.  p.  718.;  Q.  ddyce  hlnndo, 
&C.,  SauA.  Pm.,  480. ;  C'emu  C/w.  Hiil^  i.  p.  80. ;  Cim  min^u  li' 
nuluB  cum  flore  Ger.  Emac.,  1346,  with  Clumua'i  figure ;  C^rrii 
PUnit  mbore  gl&nde  Lob.  Ic^  iL  p.  1 56.,  Ger.  Emac.,  1345. ;  ^giapt 
nindre  gUnde  Dod.  Pempt.,  831.;  Haliphke'oB,  (£itui  fte'nuDa 
i)aZrcA.i&(.,i.p.7.i  our^.  1708.;  and  tAe  plate  of  this  tree  in  our 


laat  Vfdume.  —  Leaves  on  longiali  atalka,  ovatA-oUaag,  ifi^Uy,  but 
cofMoiuly,  unuated;  downy  aod  hoary  boiaath ;  lobe*  iMrt,  ovate. 
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•cute,  endre.  Stipuka  afaorttt  thtn  tfao  foatrtBUa.  Calyx  of  th« 
fruit  bcmiiphmal,  Imtly.  (AitM.)  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  obwrvet  that 
this  tree  ii" general!;  miitaken  for  tt.  Cem«,from  which  nothing  can 
be  more  oertainlf  diitiitctj"  we  admit  thdr  distinctDeu,  but  no  one 
«Im>  bai  Men  the  two  treea  toeetber  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  can,  we  think,  doubt  tfaeir  being  only  different  foms  of  tne 
same  tpede*.  This  TEnetyisanadveofAuitria,  Hungary,  Camiola, 
Italy,  and  other  porta  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  stony  mountainoui 
places.  It  fbnuB  the  conunon  oak  of  the  indigenous  woods  in 
the  aei^bourhood  of  Vienna,  where  it  is  considered  by  M.  Ro- 
■etUhal,  an  excellent  practical  botanist,  as  nothing  more  than  a 
rarietT  of  Q.  Cirm.  The  tree  Scorn  which  our  portrait  is  taken 
is  in  tne  ariMretum  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  In  the 
University  Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna  there  is  a  tree,  60  yearn  planted, 
which  is 


'  Q.  C.  5  cana  major :  Q.  cina  mijoi 
Lodd.Cat.,tA.  1836(^.1609.}(th( 
hoary-leaved  bitter,  or  Tur .  ey, 


resembles  Q.  austriaca  in  the  form 
of  its  leaves;  but  they  are  much 
more  downy  beneath.  There  is  a 
Tigorous-growing  handsome  tree  of 
this  variety  in  the  arboretum  of 
HeMis.  Loddifcs,  which,  in  1B3B, 

was   35  ft.  high.     The  name  cina   '  S; 

(luHkry)  was  orignally  given  to  this  -^ 

Tariety  in  the  fihnunersmith  Nur- 
sery, but  whence  the  tree  was  ob- 

t  Q.  C.  6  cAna  niiiHrr,  Q.  ckna  mlaor  Lodd,  Cat.,  ed.  1636,  resembles  the 
preceding  kbd,  but  luu  narrower  leaves.  There  it  a  tree  at  Mesan. 
Loddiges's,  25  h.  hi«h. 

r  Q.  C.1  Riffuii;  a.  Mgati  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.  The  Ragnal  Oak. 
—  This  variety  has  rather  narrower  and  more  deeply  cut  leaves 
than  Q.  C.  c!kna  m^or ;  but,  in  other  respects,  scarcdy  dittes  from 
that  variety.  It  is  a  tree  of  remarkably  vigorous  growth;  but  we 
have  only  seen  one  plant,  which  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddioea,  MiUer  mentions  a  large  tree  of  this  variety  growing  at 
Kagnol,  near  Tuxford,  in  Nottingiiamshire,  "  which  makes  a  most 
el^mt  appearance;  the  leaves  being  shaped  like  those  of  the  common 
oak,  but  ash-coloured  underneath,  which  renders  it  very  beautiful. 
k  produces  acorns,  some  vean,  in  great  pknty;  but,  unless  the 
autumns  prove  &vourable,  thBy  do  not  ripen  so  as  to  grow."  (Mill. 
DicL,  ed.  3.,  App,,  Ho.  12.)    We  have  written  to  a  number  of  per- 


autumns  prove  &vourable,  thBy  do  not  ripen  so  as  to  grow."  (.Mdl. 
"'  '      '3.,  App,,  Ho.  12.)    We  have  written  to  a  number  o 

lottit^iamshire  respecting  the  Ragnal  Oak;  and  « 

that  the  tree  was  cut  down  upwards  of  50  years  ago,  but  what  be- 
come of  the  timber  ia  unknown.  There  are  trees  Searing  the  name 
of  the  Ragnal  oak  in  the  plantations  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  of  which 
His  Oiace  the  Duke  of  Portland  has  kindly  sent  us  apedmeBs ; 
but,  aa  the  plants  have  probably  been  leedlingB,  they  are  very  dit 
ferent  in  f(>ha0e  torn  the  tree  Ixwing  the  tame  name  at  Messrs. 
Loddige^s.  Tlwre  was  a  tree  of  the  ')^>gi»l  eolt  for  many  years  in 
the  Fmham  Nursery;  but  the  late  Mr.  Wbitley,  a  very  short  time 
before  his  death  in  1835,  told  Hr.  Osborne,  jun.,  that  it  had  died  a 
few  years  before.  Judging  from  the  treea  at  Mesars.  Loddiges's,  we 
have  no  hentation  in  njing  that  U-  C.  cina  m^or  and  minor,  and 
Q.  c.  Rigoal.  are  merely  al^t  variations  of  the  same  form,  lliey 
all  difo,  however,  from  the  Fulham  oak,  and  from  what  is  called 
the  old  Lucpmbe  oak,  in  not  being  in  the  sljghte&t  degree  sub- 
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evergreen ;  though  the  leaves,  after  withering,  generally  remain  on 
the  tree  through  a  great  |Mut  of  the  winter.  However  slight  the 
difference  may  be  between  these  subvarieties,  those  who  collect 
oaks  cannot  do  wrong  in  procuring  plants  of  each  of  them ;  ail  of 
them  forming  trees  of  free  growth,  and  of  very  great  beautv,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  speimens  referred  to  in  the  ai^retum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

**  Foliage  subevergreen.    Leaves  denUie,    Aconu  uM  Mttfy  Cup$, 

The  leaves  remain  on  the  tree  through  a  great  part  of  the  vrinter,  retain- 
ing their  vitality  and  greenness.  In  mild  winters,  the  leaves  do 
not  begin  to  drop  till  March  or  April  i  and  even  in  severe  winters, 
a  part  of  them,  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  tree,  continue  green  till 
near  the  end  of  that  month. 

t  Q.  C.  8  JMamhuit ;  Q.  C.  dentita  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t  93. ;  Q.  C. 
h/brida  var.  dentata  Swt.     The  Fulham  Oak.     See^.  1710.,  and 
the  plates  of  thia  tree  in  our  last  Volume.  — 
Leaves  alternate,  ovate-elliptic,  largely  dentated; 
the  dents  obtuse-anfular,  their  sides  excurved,  and 
their  vertices  shortly  mucronate.  (Wats.)^    This 
is  a  fine  broad-leaved  subeveigreen  variety,  of 
which  there  is  a  magnificent  specimen  in  the  Ful- 
ham Nursery.  The  plates  of  the  Fulham  oak  in  our 
lastVolume  are  portraits  of  this  tree ;  the  one 
taken  in  November,  1836,  and  the  other  on  May 
1. 1837.     It  is  75 ft. high;  the  diameter  of  the 
space  covered  by  the  branches  54  ft^  and  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground, 
3  ft.  10  in.   There  is  a  tree  of  the  same  variety 
at  Mamhead,  near  Exeter,  planted  by  Mr.  Lu- 
combe  (the  originator  of  the  Lucombe  oak,  and 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Mr.  Pince  of  the 
Exeter  Nursery),  when  he  was  gardener  at  Mam-*  ^ 
head,  which  is  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft. 
ftom  the  ground.     (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  128.)    There  is  a 
ereat  simimrity  between  the  foliage  of  this  tree  and  that  of  the  Ful- 
ham oak,  as  will  be  seen  by  ^.  1711.;  in  which  the  right-hand 
figure  is  a  fac-simile  outline,  of  the  natural  size,  of  a  leaf  of  the  Fulham 
oak ;  and  the  left-hand  figure  is  the  outline  of  a  leaf  of  the  Exeter,  or 
old  Lucombe,  oak,  also  of  the  natural  size.    But,  however  alike  the 
trees  may  be  in  foliage,  they  are  very  diflerent  in  their  habits  o( 
growth ;  the  Fulham  oak  bemg  a  branching  tree,  with  a  round  head, 
and  a  comparatively  smooth,  though  still  somewhat  corky,  bark ;  and 
the  old  Lucombe  oak  growing  with  a  straight  erect  trunk,  regulariy 
fiimished  with  branches,  and  forminj^,  both  in  its  young  and  old 
states,  a  conical  spiry-topped  tree,  with  a  more  rough  and  coriLy  baik 
than  the  other.    In  the  Fulham  Nursery  there  is  a  full-grown  tree 
of  the  old  Lucombe  oak,  as  well  as  one  of  the  Fulham  oak,  of  both 
of  which  portraits  are  given  in  our  last  Volume,  which  stromriy  dis- 
plav  the  cnaracterisdc  difierence  between  the  two  trees.    The  age 
and  origin  of  the  Fulham  oak  are  unknown;  bnt  Mr.  Smithers,  an 
old  man  who  has  been  employed  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  fixMn  his 
vouth,  and  who  remembers  the  tree  above  45  vears,  says  that 
It  always  went  by  the  name  of  die  Fulham  oak,  and  that  he  under- 
stood it  to  have  been  raised  there  from  seed.    We  have  examined 
the  tree  at  its  collar,  and  down  to  its  main  roots,  several  feet  under 
ground ;  and,  from  the  uniform  torture,  and  thick  corky  character 
of  the  bark,  we  fed  satisfied  that  it  is  not  a  grafted  tree.    In  fine 
seasons,  this  vari^y  produces  abundance  of  acorns,  from  which  Diaay 
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plants  have  been  raised.  These  plants,  though  they  have  the  leaves 
more  frequently  broad  and  dentate,  than  narrow  and  sinuate,  or 
pinnatifidy  jret  varv  so  exceedinely,  that  they  could  hardly  be  sold 
as  the  genuine  Fulham  oak.  Hence,  that  variety  can  only  be  pro- 
pagated by  grafting ;  and  the  stock  ordinarily  used  is  the  common 
oak,  on  which  the  Fulham  oak  takes  as  freely  as  the  apple  does  on 
the  crab.  Messrs.  Osborne  have  lately  selected  a  scMsdling  with 
leaves  broader  and  less  dentate  than  usual ;  and  this  they  are  now 
propagating  under  the  name  of  Q.  C.  fulhamensis  latifolia.  We 
prefer  the  d^ignation  of  Q.  C.  fulhamensis  to  Watson's  name  of 
Q,  C.  dentata;  because  the  latter  will  apply  equally  to  several 
varieties,  and  is  as  characteristic  of  the  Lucombe  oak  as  of  the  Ful- 
ham oak. 
t  Q.  C.  9  Lucombekask ;  Q.  Lucombeana  Swt. ;  Q.  exoniensiti  Lodd,  Cat,, 
ed.  1836.  The  Lucombe  Oak,  the  evergreen  Turkey  Oak,  the  Devon- 
shire Oak,  the  Exeter  Oak.  {fig.  1714, and ^«.  1712, 1713.)— 
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Hci|ht7Jft.t  dUnMRDflninkEIL;  diuMa of U» bold U It 

This  TBTiety  is  aubcvergreen :  it  was  riused  bv  Lucombe,  Daraarmui 
at  Exeter,  from  seeds  of  the  Bperiei,  sown  about  1 76S.  Tin  Kontl 
had  been  saved  Irotn  a  tree  of  Mr.  Lucombe'e  own  growth ;  and, 
when  the  plants  came  up,  he  obserred  one  anronsst  them  that  kept 
its  lesres  on  throughout  the  wintei,  to  which  he  p«id  pwticabr 
attention,  and  propagsted  some  thoi.sands  of  it  by  graftrag.  In  an 
account  of  this  variety  published  in  the  68d  volume  of  the  PUh- 
toplikal  TraniaeHoni,  dated  1772,  it  is  described  as  "  »  trec^ 
growing  as  straight  and  handsome  as  a  Gr,  with  evergreen  leave*, 
and  wood  in  hardneu  and  ntrength  exceeding  that  of  all  otber 
oaks.  It  malies  but  one  shoot  in  the  year,  viz.  in  May;  but  this 
condnues  growing  throughout  the  summer,  not  b«ng  intemqrted, 
•bont  midsummer,  by  the  pause  which  occurs  brtwcen  the  {Koduc- 
tion  of  the  first  and  the  second  shoots,  in  the  case  of  tne  ctan- 
mon  oak.  The  tree  grown  so  rapidly,  that  the  original  speomen, 
at  7  years  old,  measured  8 1  ft  hif^,  and  I  ft.  e  in.  in  circuntfirence:  at  6 
years  old,  a  grafted  tree  was  fiSft.  high;  andatree4yearsj;raftedwas 
lefi.  high."    ThesliootaBrc,ingcneral,  fhomift.  toSft.~in  length; 
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ttWrcH  i.:rU  £i.ri>fkMn>.  inJull/alHigr,  m Or  Ettlrr  Nmrtrr». 

Hnd  the  tree,  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Somcrsetithire,  where 
great  numbersof  it  have  been  planted,  attains  the  height  orfrom  60  ft. 
to  BOIL,  or  upWEvds.in  Trom  30  to  40  jean.  Hayes,  in  1794,  (bund, 
by  an  accurate  nieBBurement  of  a  Liicombe  oak,  made  in  the  87th 
year  of  its  srowth  Trom  the  graft,  its  height  to  be  60  ft. :  its  trunk,  at 
ffi.  from  the  ^und,  was  III.  6J  in.  in  circumference;  end,  at  the 
place  ofgrnrting,  eft.  in  circumference.  The  "  faimeaii"  of  the 
growth  of  thin  tree,  he  says,  and  the  verdure  and  long  continuance 
of  its  leaves,  are  sufficient  motives  to  induce  every  pfanter  lo  wish 
for  some  plants  of  it  on  his  demesne :  "  but  the  goodness  of  the 
timber  yet  remains  to  be  proved."  (Prac.  Treat.,  p.  178.,  note.) 
From  [ispecimenof  the  wood  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Pince,  which  we  have 
compared  with  the  wood  of  the  British  oak,  and  also  of  the  Fulhsm 
oak,  it  nppean  decidedly  cioser-grHined  and  heavier  than  that  of  either. 
On  writing  to  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince  of  the  ETeter  Nursery 
for  the  history  of  the  old  Lucombe  oak,  we  received  the  following  an- 
swer. We  may  premise  that  the  present  Mr.  Lucombe  is  in  his  8£th 
year,  and  that  he  perfectly  recollects  his  father  raising  the  Lucomhe 
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oak  in  hin  a 
sery,  as  d 
above  from 
lotopk.  Trot 
in  1772.  " 
Lu  com  bean 
PinceinforE 
a  hybrid  p 
between  Q.5 
Q.Cixnai  t 
specie*  be 
remale  pan 
was  raised 
late  Hr.  L 
who  was  foi 
the  Exeter  1 
from  seeds  I 
by  him  off 

ris,  which  gi 
nursery,  net 
oi  Q-SUba 
accounts  h 
bridorigiii; 

som  of  the , 

oak  having  doubtless  been  impregnated  by  the  farina  of  the  cork  tree. 
Mr.  Lucombe  first  noticed  it  about  75  years  ago,  and  citeaxiTely 
propagated  and  sold  it  all  over  the  kingdom.  Wben  tlie  original 
tree  had  attained  20  years'  growth,  and  was  about  3  fL  in  circum- 
ference, Mr.  Lucombe,  being  then  lar  advanced  in  years,  had  it  cut 
down,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  coffin  out  of  it.  He,  however, 
lived  so  much  longer  than  he  h»i  anticipated,  that  sev««l  years  be- 
fore his  death,  he  nad  another  much  larger  and  older  tree  cut  down, 
sawn  into  planks,  and  carefully  deposited  under  his  bed,  in  readiness 
for  the  above  purpose ;  and  inside  those  planks,  over  which  for  many 
years  he  bad  r^osed,  he  was  at  last  put  to  rest,BttheBdvancedage 
of  102  years.  Tite  largest  and  finest  specimensof  theold  Lucombe 
oak  now  existing  are  vowing  at  Eillerton,  the  beoutiliil  reddencc 
of  Bir  Thomas  D.  Adand,  Bart.,  near  Exeter,  where,  in  1834,  a 
tree,80yeBrs  planted,  was  73ft.  hizh;  diameter  ofthe  trunk  3ft.  5in., 
and  of  the  head  63  ft.  At  Castle  Hill,  the  splendid  demesne  of  Earl 
Fortescue,  near  South  Molton;  and  at  Carciew,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Charles  Lemon,  Barc^  near  Falmouth,  in  Cornwall;  are  other  very 
fine  trees  :  one  at  the  latter  place,  in  1834,  70  years  nlanteit 
being  82  ft.  4  in.  high ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the 
heacT 40  ft.  The  old  Lucombe  oak  diSers  most  materially  from  the 
Fulham  oak ;  more  especially  in  the  general  outline  of  the  tree,  and 
its  habit  of  growth,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  sketches. 
{^».17I8.  and  1713.).  Its  bark  isalsomueh  morecortyUian  that  of 
the  Fulham  oak.  The  old  Lucomhe  oak  cannot  be  jH^pagated,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  (being  strictly  a  hybrid),  from  aemna,  at 
though  these  are  produced  rather  freely  sometimes,  and  vegetate 
well  i  but  the  produce  diSera  entirely  from  the  parent ;  and  we  there- 
fore perpetuate  it  by  grafting  it  upon  stocks  of  the  Qudrcus  Ccmt, 
to  which  it  freely  unites,  and  flourishes  amazingly ;  frequently  mak- 
ing shoots  from  5  ft,  to  6  ft.  high  the  first  season  from  grafiing. 
The  wood  is  of  a  close  icxturc,  and  beautiful  grain.  The  growth  of 
the  tree  is  rapid,  and  its  whole  appearance  extremely  beautilbl. 
Sketch  No.  I.,  by  Hr.  Tucker  (fig.  1712.),  represents  the  old  Lu- 
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combe  oak  in  the  Exeter  Nursery,  an  it  appears  in  itn  deeiduoua 
atalc^  froin  January  to  May  ;  ihowing  rohhlully  the  ntately  erect 
growth  of  the  bole,  and  the  graceful  diipositioD  of  the  branches. 
This  tree  has  been  only  3S  years  planted:  its  bei^t  is  50 ft.; 
AedrcumfereDceorthe  tninic,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  ia  8  ft,  6  in., 
and  the  diameter  of  the  head  is  38  ft.  Slietch  I^.  S.  (our;^.  IT  13.) 
represents  the  suae  tree  in  full  foliage,  aa  it  appran  from  May  to 
Jaaaaiy.—Roierl  T.  Pinee.     Enter,  April  4.  1637." 


UUxltatUiln.lDlKsOiltaRl  Bounke  Oudm.  30  T«»  pl*i"«l.  X  <•  MIL  hi 
NdilMk.  M  MHMn  H^,  II  bi  eg  It  Ugh.  tb«  AnnUt  tt  tbs  mnk  I  It,  nd  thi. , 
hMlisK    lBl>HiilinkaUn,at8tu:lnitoCoiiR,3D7CuiIilinui^llli«aft.bUi 
"'    tnink  IfLflla,  ■sdthUarihenancaTBid  brtbabr 
■t  Babnll,  at T«» ptentad,  ll  bUft.  hjth, It* U 
—     Tn  WoRMMnhln,  *t  Cnoa     "' 


. )  ft.  1  anothB  tm,  30  jmn 

croTUwuiinktalft.,  ud  of  the  hand  30ft.— In  Bnt- 

""  --■-'  ■■•dlim«t«  of  f 


DjBLTt  fitrMi,  H  jiWft.aiih.tb«dlmm»  crfUH 


•••  Foliage  evergreen,  or  eery  tttarly  to.  Leavet  varymg  fiom  dentaU 
to  tinuate.  Cvpi  ojthe  Acorn*  Milly. 
This  section  connsls  entirely  of  subvarieties  of  the  Lucombe  oak, 
which  difffer  from  the  parent  in  being  nearly  evergreen;  and  rcapectiDg 
which  the  following  obserradons  have  been  obbgingly  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  I^nce; — "  These  subvarieties  were  all  raised  by  the  present  Mr.  Lu- 
combe, from  acorns  gathered  from  the  old  Lucombe  oak,  about  4A  years 
W>  (1799),  Of  the  first  three  of  these,  there  are  large  specimens  in  the 
Exeter  Nursery;  bong  the  original  trees  selected  by  Mr.  Lucombe,  and 
from  which  the  planta  enpoaed  for  sale  are  propagated.  These  fine 
trees,"  Mr.  Pince  continues,  "  which  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  nsit 
the  Exeter  Nursery,  differ  in  man^  very  matetial  respects  from  thdr 
parent,  but  in  nothing  so  much  as  betng  everereen.  There  is  a  pecultariK 
in  these  trees,  however,  as  everEreens,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed.  It 
is,  that  in  the  month  of  May,  wlien  the  young  leaves  burst  forth,  the  old 
ones,  which  are  still  quite  fresh  and  green,  are  entirely  and  simul- 
taoeously  cast  off,  so  that  the  tree  appears  bare ;  but  so  rapid  is 
the  change,  that  a  few  days  suffice  to  clothe  it  afresh  b  fiill  verdure. 
Therefore,  although  these  varieties  are,  to  a  great  extent,  decidedly 
evergreen,  they  cannot  strictly  come  under  that  denomination.  The 
bnrk  is  very  corky,  and  the   leaves   are   of  a  glossy  blnckish  green 
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ooloar.  Hie  new  o*erereen  Iriicooibe  ooka  an  eoueediagly  ra)nd  in 
that  growth.  Mid  wtrj  tatdjt  tbey  are  Mxiat  ormaiental  trees;  md, 
for  produdng  an  innnediale  and  penuuient  effect  in  pwhat  mad  on 
Uwns,  Sec,  they  have  no  equal.  1  bate  se«a  seTcnl  instaaces  of  thtar 
growing  Tigorously  in  bleak  eipoaed  ■ituati<»a,  where  the  emunoa  oak 
and  elm  mill  not  succeed;  in  the  ncbity  of  the  aea  they  grow  witb 
great  Imunance ;  and,  in  luch  lituatioiia,  are  e<iwll)'  Taluatile  with  the 
Q.  riex.  I  send  you  dimensiotts  and  spednwfM  ot  oat  )Mt^  trees  of 
each  of  the  three  varieties.  We  propagate  them  by  grnftinB,  in  the  Mine 
manner  as  we  do  the  old  Luconbe  oak.  —  Soiert  T.  Pimer.  Exrter 
lfuneTy,^>ril  *.  1S37.'* 

Mr.  PiDee  reniaiki,  in  a  wjbaejqueat  letter,  whith  aecompMied  some 
qtedmeiii  of  bark  of  all  theie  varieties: — "Iwuh  particularly  to  call  your 


You  will  obaerre  that  they 
ten  aaainulatea  to  ooe  parent 
more  than  to  another;  and  thus,  in  the  varietiea  of  the  new  Lucombe 
oak  alluded  to,  there  ia  a  great  aatiirilation  to  the  male  parent,  ft  A'iber,  ii 


I  veiT  eoiky.    Hie  produce  of  hybrids  o 
re  than  to  another;  and  thus,  in  the  va 
(alluded  to,  there  ia  a  great  aasimilatioD  tothemaleparent,'  _ 
the  thiiAjKSi  and  texture  of  the  bark,  the  denan  of  uie  wood,  and  the 


„     •>  foK^;  whitot, 
of  the  tree,  and  its  rapid  growth,  the  haUta  of  t 


vk  green,  almoM  black,  eveifreen  fi 


retained.  —  Id.  April 

t  Q.  C.  10  L.  criipa,  Q.  Lueombttiiia 
erfspa  Hort^  the  new  Lucombe  Oak, 
(J^.  1715.)  has  the  leaves  somewhat 
eurlad  at  the  edgea,  and  the  bark 


comical  shape 
the  female  parent  are 


Jig.  17IB.  tBaportrait,byMr.OeDdalI 
of  Exetar,  of  the  specimen  tree  in  the 


Exeter  Nivsery;  which,  45  years  planted, is  63ft.  high;  and  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  3  ft.  The  bark. 
Iron]  the  spedmena  sent  to  us,  bears  a  close  external  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  cork  tree,  and  is  above  1  in.  thick, 
t  Q.  C.  11  L.n4Aera«i,Q.L.iuber6sa^orJ.,<^.I717.a)  has  the  leaves 
aoBiewbat  longer,  and  the  bark  double  the  tbickncss  of  the  preceding 
variety ;  the  specimen  sent  us  measuring  2  in.  in  thickoeas.    lie 
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tree  in  the  Exeter  Hnnerjis  4&ft.h^;uiil  thetmnk,  at 
aMMtires  7  ft.  6  id.  in  circuTolcTence. 
t   Q.  a  liL.  metta,  Q.  L.  incbs  Hort.,  (j%.  17I7.A)  haa  the  leaves 
loneer,  ad  •omewhit  more  deeply  cut,  Uian  those  of  the  preceding 
vanetiea.     The  tree  in  the  Bxeta'  Nursery  is  4^  ft.  high ;  and  the 
circumrercnce  of  the  trunk,  al  the  baae,  ia  7  ft. 
1  Q.C.  13  £.iIraJ<ito,Q.I'>daBataHM4.,(j(^.  1716.)  iaa  fine  laige-leaved 
evergreen  variety,  lately  raised  in  the  Exeter  Nursery,  and  of  which 
there  will  be  plmits  for  sale  in  the  autumn  of  1837. 
'   t  Q.  C.  14  helerophyOa,  Q.  L.  heteroph$lla  Hort.,  (fig.  1719.)  has  very 
variable  foliage,  and  is  also  a  recent  production  ofthe  Exeter  Nur- 
serj.  Of  tbeae  two  new  seedling,  Messrs.  Lticombe  and  Pince  inform 
us  that  they  have  a  great  opinion. 
OM<T  ForMwf.      Q.  C.  hMata,  the  blistered,  or   rough-leaved,  Turkey 
oak,  is  mentioned  hy  Miller;  and  be  probably  meant  it  to  apply  to  Q.  Cc^a, 
which  has  rougher  leaves  than  any  other  variety  that  we  arc  acquainted 
with.    In  the  Fulham  Nursery  there  is  a  variety  of  the  Fulham  oak  pro- 
pt^ated,  Q.  C.  dnildta  ptudula,  which  is  said  to  have  pendulous  shoots ; 
but  we  have  never  seen  a  plant  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  it  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  recorded  as  such.     To  the  varieties 
mcDtioned  above  some  doiens  mMit  be  added,  by  selecting  sj>ectinena  with 
widely  different-shaped  leaves,  and  continuii^  them  by  grafting.   In  sh«t, 
6b  s 
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with  the  exception  of  the  Lucombe  and  the  Fulham  oaks,  and  the  pendn- 
louK -branched  Turkey  onk,  we  think  that  the  varieties  of  Q.  C&rii  are 
Brarceiy  worth  k^ing  apart,  sioce  equally  iatereMing  oneo  ma;  at  any  time 
be  obtained  by  raisuig  b  numberiif  pUnta  from  the  acorn.     In  proof  of  diis 
we  may  refer  to  any  plantation  containing  a  number  of  Turkey  oaks  wluch 
have  been  raised  from  seed  ;   and  one   thai  just  occurs  to  us  it  a  snuU 
avenue  of  these  trees  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  R^ent'i  Park. 
Deier^itirm,  ^c.     The  Turkey  oak  is  a  free-growing  tree,  with  straight  vigo- 
rous branches,  which  take  a  much  more  upright  directioD  than  those  of  the 
British  or  common  oak  t  and  both  branches  and  twigs  are,  in  every  stage  of 
the  tree's  arowth,  wholly  free  from  the  tortuous  character  of  those  of  that 
species.    The  trunk  is  also  siraighterf  but  the  branches,  at  their  jonction 
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d^ree  of  expansion, 
OS  shown  in  _fig. 
1720.,  the  trunks  of 
middle-aged  trees,  as  it 
ii  obierved  in  the  Bie-  \ 
tioatudre  da  Eaux  et 
often  sppe 
The  bark 
comparatively  smooth 
Bud  dark  when  j'oung, 
but  corky  aa  it  crown 
old;  and  it  is  reckoned 
less  liable  to  chap  and 
crack  than  that  or  the 
common  oak.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  beautiiiil  brisht 
shining  green,  somewhat 
glaucous  or  hoary  be- 
Death;  and  they  vary 
■o  exceedingly  in  size 
and  shiipe  in  different 
trees  raised  from  seed, 
that  almoM  every  in- 
dtvidual,    if  described 

from  the  leaves  alone,  might  be  constituted  a  distinct  species:  they  have 
■hort  footstalks,  and  are  most  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  oaks  of  every 
Other  section  by  their  small  buds,  and  the  numerous  linear  persistent  stipules 
which  proceed  from  them.    The  acorns  are  sessile,  m  ^ 

or  on  very  short  footstalks;  and  thej'  are  ensilj?  ,  .jr,^£f-'^ 
known  by  the  bristly  or  mossy  clothmg  of  theu-  — ~*" —  " 
CDpB.  They  arc  remarkably  bitter  and  austere;  a 
rircumstance  noticed  by  Pliny,  who  says,  "Olans  cerro 
tristis,  horrida,  echinato  calice,  leu  castanen."  (See 
8ecoiidat,&c.,p.l5.)  In  the  climate  of  London,young 
fAaaU  make  shoots,  in  one  season,  of  from  I  ft.  6  in. 
to  3  fr.  or  4  ft.  in  length ;  and,  in  ten  years  from  the 
■com,  in  good  soil,  they  will  attain  the  he^t  of  from  25  fr.  to  35  ft.  Even 
in  the  comparatively  cold  climate  of  Knedlington,  near  Howden,  in  Yorkshire, 
plants,  seven  years  from  the  acorn,  have  attained  the  height  of  IS  (t,  (See 
Oard.  Mag.,  vol.' si.  p.  S51.)  The  duration  of  the  tree  does  not  appear  to 
be  nearly  so  great  as  tnat  of  the  British  oak ;  and  the  timber,  after  50  or  60 
years'  growth,  is  ^t  to  get  shaky.  There  are  very  fine  specimens  of  this 
tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  at  Syon,  Muswell  Hill,  and  Fulham 
Palace ;  of  the  first  two  of  which  there  are  portraits  in  our  last  Volume. 

Geographt/,  Hutory,  Sfc.  The  range  of  the  Qaitom  Cenis,  as  we  have  seen 
under  the  head  of  Sptiijk  CharacUr,  is  limited  to  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  and  the  west  of  Asia.  The  tree,  though  known  to  Pliny,  has  been 
Tery  ntde  noticed  by  modem  botanists,  even  on  those  parts  of  the  Continent 
where  it  is  indigenous;  and  in  England,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  had  never  seen  the  acoms.  In  the  catalogues,  it  is  indicated  as  having 
been  brought  into  cultivation  by  Miller,  in  or  before  1735,  as  it  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  edition  of  his  THeHonaiy,  published 
in  that  year.  It  had  existed  in  the  country,however,  long  before  that  period; 
because,  in  the  sameedition  of  the  ZKrtionary,  the  Ragnal  Oak,  already  noticed 
among  the  varieties  (p.  IS49.),  is  described  as  a  large  tree, 

Prnperhet  and  Uiti.     Tlie  wood  and  bark  of  the  Turkey  oak  are  by  some 

conndered  as  having  the  same  properties  as  those  of  the  British  oak;  but,  as  it 

6b  3 
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is  only  about  a  century  since  the  tree  was  introduced  into  this  country,  toj 
few  specimens  have  attained  a  sufficient  size  to  be  cut  down  for  timber,  and 
very  little  experience  has  been  obtained  on  the  subject.  One  of  consi€lerBfak 
dimensions,  felled,  a  few  years  aeo,  in  a  part  of  the  Mile  End  Nursery  wluch 
was  given  up  for  building  on,  and  employed  as  posts  and  boarding  in  a  stable, 
is  said  to  have  decayed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Blir.  Atkinson,  who  has 
made  sevml  experiments  with  the  wood  of  tne  common  oak  (aee  d.  1787.), 
wished  to  try  some  with  that  of  Q.  Ci^rris,  but  was  only  able  to  obtain  one 
specimen  of  sufficient  age  grown  in  England.  This  was  about  1886,  when 
two  trees  were  cut  down  at  East  Hampstead,  in  Berkshire,  a  seat  belonpng 
to  the  Marquess  of  Downshire ;  and  the  wood  was  made  into  doors  for  the 
principal  rooms  of  the  mansion.  The  wood  of  this  tree,  Mr.  Atkinson  sajrs»  ^  is 
much  finer  in  the  grain  than  that  of  our  British  oak,  or  foreign  wainscot :  it 
takes  a  better  polish,  and  is  more  beaudful,  than  any  other  oak  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  From  only  a  single  specimen,  which  I  had  broken,  it  was  not  so 
strong  as  our  native  oak,  but  equal  in  toughness ;  but  my  mdmen  beiiy 
rather  cross-grained,  it  was  not  a  correct  experiment,  and  I  suqpect  it  b 
equal  in  strength  to  our  oak.  For  all  ornamental  purposes,  where  the 
wood  has  to  be  polished,  it  is  superior;  and  must  be  a  profitable  titee  to 


application  to  the  Marc]^i 
present  opinion  entertained  at  East  Hampstead  respecting  the  wood  of  the 
Turkev  oak,  we  have  been  informed  that  the  wood  is  not  much  inforior  to 
that  of  the  English  oak  if  kept  quite  in  the  dry ;  but  that  it  will  not  stand  k 
water,  or  in  situations  where  it  is  alternately  wet  and  dry,  so  well  as  that  spe- 
cies :  that  if  the  tree  is  allowed  to  grow  to  the  ordinary  age  at  which  the 
British  oak  is  felled,  the  wood  b  very  apt  to  get  shaky  at  the  heart :  and 
that  Turkey  oaks  require  to  be  felled  as  soon  as  any  dead  twigy  are  aeeo  in 
the  topmost  boughs  ;  or  in  about  60  or  80  years  after  planting.  Mr.  Richard- 
son, who  has  witnessed  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Q.  O^ms  at  Lady  Taokerville's 
villa  at  Walton  on  Thames,  where  he  has  been  wdener  for  upwards  of  40 
years,  says  that,  in  deep  sandy  soil,  it  grows  much  faster^  and  makes  a  taller 
straighter  tree,  with  more  timber  in  the  trunk  in  comparison  to  what  is  con- 
tain^ in  the  branches,  than  either  the  common  oak,  or  any  odier  species  of 
the  genus.  (See  Ckard.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  336.)  In  the  JDicHomuttre  deg  JSaug 
el  Foreis,  the  wood  is  said  to  be  veiy  solid,  and  very  ^ood  both  for  civil  and 
naval  purposes ;  more  especially  that  which  is  grown  m  the  south  of  Fnoce; 
which,  from  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  is  found  to  be  harder  and  more  durable 
than  that  grown  in  the  north.  Bosc,  and  also  the  writers  of  the  article  oo 
<2u^rcus  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  say  that  the  wood  is  preferred  for  ship- 
building  in  the  south  of  France ;  and  also  that  the  tree  attains  a  bugger  siae'on 
poor  sandy  soil  than  the  common  oak.  In  Olivier's  TVaveit,  it  is  stated  that 
the  wood  of  Q.  Cerris  is  brought  to  Ck>nstantinople  from  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Black  8ea,  and  employed  both  in  ship-building  and  in  the  fiamework 
of  houses.  Whatever  may  be  tjie  properties  of  the  wood  of  the  Turkey  oak 
in  the  south  of  Europe  or  the  Levant,  tne  experience  of  it  in  Britain,  hitherto, 
can  hardly  justify  our  recommending  it  for  other  purposes  than  those  of 
oabinet-malung  and  joinery,  The  tree^  however,  is  one  o£  very  mat  beautr, 
both  in  point  of  form  and  foliage;  and,  being  of  great  rapidity  ofgrowth,  it  is 
equalled  by  few  for  omamental  plantations.  The  foliage  of  some  varieties  is 
persistent,  like  that  of  the  beech  and  the  hornbeam :  and  of  others,  supposed, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  1855.),  to  be  hybrids,  it  is  subeverttreen,  or  so  near  being 
completely  evergreen,  as  to  be  retained  on  the  trees  till  Mav. 

Propagation  and  CuUure^  The  species,  and  most  of  the  varietiea,  ripen 
acorns  in  England,  from  which  plants  are  raised  with  great  facility;  but  the 
varieties,  like  those  of  every  otner  oak,  beii^  very  liable  to  sport,  can  only 
be  continued  by  eiaftinff  or  by  layers.  The  stocM  employed  may  be  cither 
those  of  Q«  O^ria,  or  en  the  common  British  oak ;  and  the  graftii^  nay  be 
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perfbrnwd  In  the  whip  manner,  wfth  as  great  certaintj  of  luccaa  m  In  p«ft- 

7  common  fruit  trees.  Some  Duraerymen  Bnd  the  Dew  evergreen  vanadea 
the  Dew  Lucombe  oak  to  take  by  areitioK  more  readily  thiun  the  old  Lu- 
combe  oak ;  and  othen  prefer  atocks  otQ.  peduncuUta  to  thoae  of  Q.  Cirna, 
In  the  nunery,  the  plants  ought  to  be  annually  remoTed;  bM*u«e  Kwcelf 
•njapedea  ofoHkniflersia  much  from  traiHplentingaa  tbediChKntTartttiM 
of  Q.  Cirna.  PurchMer*  trf  these  nriatiea,  therefore,  would  do  well  to 
bespeak  them  from  the  grower  a  year  before  they  require  them  to  be  takea 
up ;  or  to  purchase  them  in  spring,  on  conditkM  of  thdr  bdng  fannwdktely 
taken  up,  prvned,  and  replanted,  preparatory  to  their  being  taken  up  and  f^ 
moved  to  their  final  deMination  in  the  aucceeifitig  autumn.  It  is  much  better 
for  a  purchaMr  to  pay  double  the  usual  price  for  plants  properly  treated  in 
the  nurserr,  than  to  hate  one  half,  or,  as  we  ban  known  tomethnea,  two 
thtnb,  of  Uiem  entirely  fiul  from  nursery  miimanageoHnt. 

'  LoBtai,  It  ToA  Hhh,  TMAoilinn,  JD  «n  itaiUd,  H  h  niL 
.«u»DiiuillSlii,>iidiiftlHlM^lbltjMUMl'rt«T.U8taB-~  ••>-•■■ 
■,  •u.xi.in^sfUMtnBk  lft.iaia.,miHloftAab»il3Jft.i  itSnn.ltlaTOft. 
B rf Uw tnnk (A. 81».,  *Bd  IhM of  (tw  htal  13 ft. i  it  HimM  tuUfJI  jmitr 


Mur  If  Uw  tnnk  (A.  81».,  *Bd  IhM  of  dx  htal  13  ft.  i  it  HimM  Hin.TI  ynn 

UftutlMdInKtnorthdiMilfOJt— south  stLsoAiid.    In  Cknnll, M Cutf*«,  U . 

IbadlwBMHorthttr-'-"  -'-    - '    liiiiililii   it MiiiihrBl. thrrn hit Itim 

tnOiUwIariMorwl  L  ud  SDlL  nucllTchri  the  dmna. 

ftmnsrUMtrnka  ad  sr  Uw  Uilra  14  tl.  I  lb  |  tbaJpnlMliI* 

■n  at  Ui«*  tiM  If  I  iurtad  bv  Mr.  Laoante :  it  KUlcrtHb 

31  wn  pUnlcd,  lib  e  ft.,  ukI  dT  Uw  bnd  M  ft. :  H  BJMocf 

rAiajfaplmud  IUb,  ISTwiptoM,  HUWILhlali. 

la  DanMihlKMHi  L  libdi,  tb*  dimato  Itf  lta«  tnink  3ft. 

bi(h.    to  Kaat,  M  Ct  1.  kitk.   lb  awwehlHii.  at  MMUe. 

«■!*, ra ran* ptisli  tnuiktft,  udttMer  Uk  bead 71  ft. 

InSunr.ilIlwdH  thntMStBcUn^tej.Slrmthiattd, 

HliMlk  lii|fc,t£ad  Id  of  tba  bMd  tf ft.    In  Wiudlnt  ai 

lAi^aaLGOTcanpUi     .,.   _ ., ^, leraftbatniiikift.BlB.,aDdaribafaaad 

Wft;aIlAu1bi(rCa«lLUl<aitft.bl(b.«lanMM(tirtiianiiBk3ft.aia.,andaflbah(^«Bft.— Nortli 
afLaoicB.  inDadAinlibtn.>tWobunAUHT>W«)nuaiM|mBOldanrRiBS)(LloMft  blflii 
at  AtnpUilll,  B£Taanplaii[ed,lttt80n.blfh,dl*BMI«Tor(lwlrHDk3ft.,aiNliirthabaad£Dn.  In 
Dnbi(bi)iliisMKiniMlEM,SDnan|ilaiiie(Lltta3Ilthl^di^wtaTiirthalnaiklft.,(Bd(i(tlw 
baadlBft.;rtEaumHall,  14  nan  planiaOt  !■  30 ft-  hlSi7  In  laniraiMrr.  M  LaHwD  Hnua, 
nr>an|iliintHl,llu3Tft  hlall,tbaSiuiataiortbttniakl6ln.,aBdnfUMb«d3aft.  iDl^kaa. 
lanblTa,atWbltlonHcMM,AycanMaDUd,ltla4a(t.bMi,  tliad1amHer«rtbatninklft.  lOln. 
In  NoUbitaBiklr^  at  aunbar  Put,  nkUR.  Mill,  tbtKinaln  o<  lb*  trunk  gft.  IDlD.,  aod  «f 
IbabaadlSIt  In  Morthaiaiiiaatfan,  at  WatcdA  I.«te,  tOiaan  plantad,  ItlaStft.  U«ta.  to 
KnnUn,  at  Rirdwkka  Orana*.  10 rwra ilaBtal,  UlaSh.  hbb.ihadlaBMcrortbctnink  Bin. 
la  i^mfkabln,  at  AUadar,  iTiwn  plHtad,  U  la  4S  It  14A.  t£a  dtaOMtw  of  Ow  mink  17  In.  1  at 
8princBtld.30]«nFlaiit«t,lt  teS4ft.  blab.UiadtaBttaorthatruiiklllB.  In  WanaaUnhlr^ 
a{Crninia,ttk80fl.biMl*nl«or  tbatiuBkarL»M..BBd(i(tlMlMwlSOft.  In  YtMkdilrc,  ai 
BWarCBitla,ie7«nPU>MMLHIt34ft.bl|h.lbadbiBM«  «f  tb*  Hunk  Mlu.,  lod  «(Um  bead 
HXtBlKiHdllB(toiLT|wr)b«nlb«Macn,HbUftbl|*L— toSoDtlaad.  In Iba acTlriMii of  Edln. 
bunk,  at  Huauaun  HBBa«,ltla50ft.Mtb,  fta  dbunater  oTtba  trunk  Sft.  31a.,  and  of  tba  bad 
MlC-SHUiofSdlabwib.  to  B«a^nAtr«,HBiaiM  Ihuia,«T(anfl>iaMd,ttla3Bft.  hlfb, 
a«di*v)t«roftlwtiankIIIn.-.NorthofEdlBbnrilk.  In  CroMaitm,  at  Cool,  ID  roan  plantad,  H  la 
nft.bl|b,ib««anwt(rtftbatruBkISIn.,aDdflf  AabcadSlft.  In  Roaa-ililr^  u  Brahan  CaKl^ 
It  laGoH  hM,  UMdlMMartf  tba  tniaklft.,  andUkatof  Ibabond  3SII— In  Iraland  Intba 
cnrliau  of  KUIn.  la  tba  OtaaDarln  Botaide  Oardm,  »  roaia jriaataJ,  H  U  SIR.  hlili.  tba 
dMutaraftba trunk  tfl.«ta.,  andof  UwUcmI  ISILt  MCn«ai  Oron  ilta70ft.bltb, Ibtdla- 
■alor  «f  tba  trunk  (ft.,  awl  of  Um  hod  soft,  to  tClBfi  aouatjr,  at  CbutorUI*  VMaal.  10  )Mn 
fibuiMd,  it  ItMIL  blib,  tbadUawMr  oftbf  tnmkSft.andsftliabaadMft.  In  FamuniuA, 
■insnBc*Oo<M,3t|ian  (tamad,  it  la  7D(t  bl(b,ibo  diameter  of  tbt  mnk  f  K.  Sin.,  aadortb* 

lannft*  OtaUrim.  In  Pnnce,  In  BrtUur,  at  BarrtL  U  r*on  P>ul*4 1"*  ^  "■ '■tfl-  In 
HHBfa,  at  GOtthwcn,  In  Um  BijtuilE  OuiIm,  iS  laan  tS  u  l>  SOft.  hMi,  lh«  dUmdor  of  Ua 
InnkSl^aadifllubaBdiaiLIa  Bara/la,  In  tba  Bstanle  Oardan,  Mnnlcb,  80  )»an  fM,  It  la 
Uft.  Ufb,  tba  dlauMtar  of  tbn  tnink  Rin.  In  AuAia,  at  VMnna,  la  Ih*  iJaiiaaiKr  Bstuie 
audai,MT<anild,UltUft.  blab,  dUnctarof  Ibo  trunk  91il,  andof  tba  hoid  lait.;  at  Brack 
«aihaLaTdw,£arMnald,  IlliSlft.  hUh.  In  PiuMta,  at  Berlin.  a>  Sau  Snial. ID  jaan  oU,  tilt 
Mlltbl(h,  tba  dlaoiMar  of  tba  trunk  IlE.  and  oTtbahatf  ISft.  In  llilj.ln  LMdwdT,  at  Moaia, 
W  Tcan  pimlri.  It  la  ISft  bkfa.  tba  diametet  of  tba  bunk  I  ft.  R  In,  and  of  Ibo  head  «& 

Commeraal  Slatiitic*.  Acoms,  in  London,  10*.  per  bushel;  one  year's  seed- 
ling plantL  lOt.  per  thousand  j  two  years'  seedlings,  50*.  p«r  thousand;  two 
years'  leedlings,  one  year  transplanted,  20f.  per  thousand.  The  Lucombe 
ami  Fulham  osks,  from  8i.  6d.  to  3*.  Od.  each.  Q.  Cinia,  at  BoUwvller,  is  S 
francs  a  plant;  at  New  York,  SO  cents,  and  the  Lucorobe  oak  I  dollar. 

»  7,  Q.  .^'oiLOPs  L.     The  «plop».  or  ValoHia,  Oak. 
/ifrnMlcaUM.    Un.  Up,  PI.,  1414.1  WllM.,  Vnfll.j  Ait.  Na  aij  Kill  let  IIA;  oil..  Tia.. 

Ensr<ir«).  &  p.  44. }  N.  Du  Uan..  1  p  17S. )  South  In  Baea'i  ('icL,  Ka  m. 
SmoMfmn.    Q.  odailUii,  »c,  Itair*  Cor.,  40. ;  A-fUopt  alie  Wmii  miu  C  Aantii^  3an4tl  ,■ 
fl  B  4 
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kfnurj  htititth.  Calyx  of  die  frmt  wtry  )empt, 
h/Uf  eioneated,  ffrcshtfin?  Mafea.  (SmdA.)  A 
&i  the  Archipcia^,  and  dtfouehoiic  ail  Grecer;  at- 
tamms;  ac«or<teai;  to  ItxsneSort,  die  ifiiiirwiiinu  of 
the  commoio  oak,  tn  Cftf  oonbie  skaadoiH  in  tke  Le- 
vant; b«it  not  ^omw^  eves  so  ineh  at  tke  Torib^ 
oak,  accordiaf  to  Oirficr.  b  waa  intiDdDced  ia 
1731,  bat  Ina  never  bcca  eiteaaiycly  cnitifKedL 
htanfe*^U&ed,9baal  Zm^Um^bn^ p9m;  afittle 
dr/wny  at  the  back ;  their  edgea  vcfy  eoaradj  aad 
acutely  ieuatcd,  rather  than  kobed;  each  tooth  tmcd 
with  a  brisdy  point,  Aeom  bvge,  ihort,  and  a  little 
hollowatthetop.  Capicai]le,woodj,2iD.or  3iD.m 
diaiDetcry  from  the  protectiofi  of  its  nimieroiB^  lopfe 
obtoog,  reHexed,  petaMike  scales.  The  tree,  accord- 
h^  to  (Mvkr,  u  notto  ioAy  m  the  Tvrkcj  oak;  nor 
u  the  wood  madi  esteemed,  exeejpt  id  cabinet-work. 
Miller  obacrrea  that  this  is  **  one  of  the  finresc  1721 

species  of  oak  io  tiie  world;^  that  it  thrires  rery  wdl  in  the  open 
av  in  Eoffland,  and  is  nerer  injured  bj  frost.  The  frtdt,  accufdiiig  to 
MartytCi  mUUr^  is  caOed  Tehuu ;  and  nie  txee^  vebanida,  by  the  raodem 
Greeks ;  but,  according  to  Otirier,  the  name  reiani  is  apptied  to  the  tre^ 
and  rebmida  to  the  frmt.  The  ciqw  and  aooms  are  annoaUy  brought  to 
Europe,  where  they  are  in  ^est  demand  for  tannii^  being  aud  to  contain 
vaatt  tannin  in  'a  given  balk  of  sobstance  than  any  other  vegetable.  Ac- 
cording to  M'CoUochy  these  acoms,  which  are  commonly  called  valonia, 
form  a  very  considerabie  article  of  export  of  the  Morea  and  the  Levant; 
sveraginff,  m  1831  and  1632,  nearly  ldO/)OOcwt.  a  year,  and  beins  sc^  at 
from  J2A  to  15/.  per  ton.  **  The  more  sobstance  there  is  in  the  husk,  or 
cup,  of  the  acorn,  the  better.  It  is  of  a  bright  drab  colom*,  which  it  pre> 
serves  so  long  as  it  is  kept  dry ;  and  dampness  injures  it,  as  it  dien  turns 
black,  and  loses  both  its  strength  and  value.  It  is  prmcifXBll^  used  \xs  tan- 
ners, and  is  alwavs  in  demand.  Though  a  very  bulky  article,  it  is  uni&rmly 
bought  and  sold  by  weisbt.  A  ship  can  only  take  a  small  jiroportion  of  her 
raster  tonnage  of  viuonia;  so  that  its  freight  per  ton  is  always  high." 
(M'CuU.  Did.,  p.  1203.)  We  agree  with  Bfiiler  in  considering  Q.  M^om 
as  one  of  the  most  splendid  species  of  the  genus,  and  we  would  stronny 
recommend  it  to  every  lover  of  fine  trees.  A  kind  of  sail  is  found  on  tiois 
tree,  somewhat  similar  to  that  found  on  Q*  infectdria,  and  which  is  employed 
in  the  same  manner.  These  galls  are  rugose,  and  of  an  angular  form ;  and 
ere  either  the  fruit  itself,  distorted  by  the  puncture  of  the  insec^  or  merely 
the  scaly  cup,  which  is  enlarged  into  a  j^l.  The  insect  which  pierces  it  is, 
according  to  M.  Van  Burgdorf,  C^nips  qu£rcus  cdlycis.  It  is  found  in 
Greece,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  (Surmeister  Handb, 
der  Ent,f  sect.  310.)  In  British  nurseries,  Q,  JE^gilops  is  not  very  common, 
though  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  acorns  from  the  Ck)ntinent. 
There  in  a  tree  at  Syon,  22  ft.  hish,  which  bears  fiiiit  annually,  and  even 
the  small  tree  at  Messrs.  Loddiges  s,  of  which  a  portrait  is  given  in  our  last 
Volume,  bears  fruit. 

Farietiet, 

t  Q.  iC  2  pvndula  has  drooping  branches.    There  is  a  small  tree  of  this 

variety  m  the  Fulham  Itursery. 
¥  Q.  ^.  3  latifoHa  Hort.  has  leaves  rather  broader  than  the  species. 
There  is  a  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultuml  Society's  Garden. 
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the  badStft.;  In  IteiMfbililK,  it  Uinbcit  Hiin,  !0  r""  ?<*>><><■,  It  l«  » It  hM.  Uw  cM  of 
UwtniBk  Sft.  tlii,,«id  lEc  dUmcMr  «f  tlw  hud  14 It:  In  Softrik,  it  FMwrough  llill, SOyaira 
■tut^UliWft,  bltf.tbidlwDetnartb*  tnink  I  ft.Bia.,ind  of  tlw  hMd  SOtt.  In  Itdnil.lB 
Louth,  It  Oilri  Teapfe,  60  jtm  pUntKl,  U  U  3fi  rt  bifh.  In  Fnna,  it  Taulon,  In  Uw  BoUnlc 
euika,  10  T«n  oU.  It  (•  19  ft  tii|&    In  fairuti,  u  Huntcb,  In  the  Efullih  Ointm.  aO  lain  oM. 

fil<10K.hl(h,tb•d]M»t«' of  tbc  trunk 31m., uid<rth«bewi4lt  Inltilr.M  Uodb, Mynn oU, 
liCSft.  bim,  tbc  iHmmr  atlht  trunk  Gin.,  uid  of  ibe  b«il  IB  (1. 

Cimmerdal  StatitUc*.  PUnta,  in  the  LondoD  nuneries,  we  7i.  M.  each ;  of 
the  pendulous-branched  variety,  3f .  6d.  each :  at  BoUwyller,  plants  are  3  franca 

Q.  T^riun,  Q,  auitriUt,  and  Kirae  other  aorta,  inaj  po(aibl7  beUmg  to  the 
section  C^rrii ;  but,  as  there  are  great  doubta  on  the  aubject,  we  have  thought 
it  better  to  include  them  b  an  Appendix. 

$  iii.  AUxe.     White  American  Oaks. 
Sect.  Char.    Leaves  lobed,  and  ainuated,  not  mucronated;  broadest  at  the 
upjjer  extremity;  dying  off  more  or  less  shaded  with  a  riolet  colour.    Bark 
white,  or  whttiah  brown,  crocking  and  scaling  off  in  thin  laminx.     Fructifi- 
cation annual.     Cups  imbricate  or  echinate.     Nut  oblong,  generally  large. 
The  American  oaks  being  generally  propagated  in  Europe  by  scorns  im- 
ported  from  America,  we  shalT  here  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  acorns  of 
some  of  the  common  kinds.    Fig.  lTi!2.  represents  acorns  of  the  natural  aize. 


of  all  the  kinds  that  were  imported  by  Mr.  Charlwood,  seedsman,  of  London, 
in  the  year  1636;  but  that  year  being  unlavourable  for  the  ripening  of  acorns 
in  America,  fewer  sorts  were  import^  than  usual,  and  the  nuts  of  these  (eif 
are  under  the  aver^  size.  In  this  figure,  a  is  the  acorn  of  Qu^us  filba; 
&,  that  of  Q.  macro^rpa,  with  the  cup  on  ;  e,  that  of  Q.  obtusfloba;  d,  Q. 
Prtnus  tomentdsB  -.e.Q.P.  pilmila ;  /,  Q.  tinctdria ;  g,  Q.  nigra;  A,  Q.  i1i£lloB; 
and  i,  Q.  palfjstris. 

We  may  here  observe  that  most  sorts  of  the  American  oak  in  Messrs. 
Loddlges's  collection  (the  most  complete  in  Europe)  can  be  propagated  by 
grafting  on  the  common  oak,  close  to  the  ground;  and  largely  earthing  up 
the  grails  afterwards,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  points  of  the  scions  exposed  to 
the  fu'r.  This  earthing  up  not  only  preserves  a  uniform  degree  of  moisture 
round  the  graft;  but  the  earth  emploved  being  taken  from  tne  adjoining  sur- 
face, and  coneequently  having  been  neated  by  the  sun,  produces  an  inmi» 
diate  increase  of  temperature  round  the  graf^  which  gives  an  impulse  to  the 
rising  sap,  and  so  accelerates  vegetation. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  that  the  specimens  of  American  oaks  in  the 
Horricultural  Society's  Garden  are  in  general  stunted,  and  by  no  means  ex- 
hibit the  average  growth  of  such  trees  in  the  climate  of  London.    The  reason 
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is,  they  hanre  for  the  iDMt  |Mrt  been  planted  in  daB^  wliidi, 

being  ?igoroua,  rafud-growing  treee^  hare  robbed  the  sou  of  m(Httur%  and 
ovenbadowed  and  stunted  die  oaks.  In  any  of  the  London  nurseries  wliem 
the  American  oaks  have  been  allowed  to  stand  6  or  8  years  in  tlie  same  place, 
tliey  will  be  found  of  twice  the  height  of  those  in  tlie  ChiswidL  Garden  $ 
and,  instead  of  being  crooked,  stunted,  and  unhealthr*  they  are  strait  and 
vigorous.  We  may  refer  to  a  few  which  are  ^erafly  to  be  found  in  the 
luanmersmith  and  Fulham  nurseries ;  but  we  wish,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
direct  attention  to  the  specimen  trees  of  American  oaks  in  Loddkes's  artx>- 
retum,  and  to  some  hundreds  of  plants  which  they  have  for  safe  in  their 
adjoining  nursery  ground*  Among  the  latter,  we  obscnred  on  Blay  5thy  18S7, 
above  100  plants  of  Quercus  palostris,  the  hardiest,  the  most  rapid-growing 
and,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  beautiful,  of  all  the  American^oaks ;  which,  at 
7  years  from  the  acorn,  were  from  15  ft.  to  20ft.  in  height.*'  In  the  Leyton 
Kursery,  near  8tratford4e-Bow,  there  were^  till  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  that 
nursery  in  the  autumn  of  1836»  a  great  variety  of  American  oaks,  selected  by 
the  late  filr.  Udl  from  seed-beds,  and  planted  across  the  nursery  in  rows  in 
different  directions,  for  shelter.  The  variety  and  beaulgr  of  these  oalu  ex- 
ceeded anything  of  the  kind  we  ever  before  saw:  in  sprmg;  when  they  were 
coming  into  leaf;  in  summer,  when  they  were  in  full  foliage;  and  m  autumn, 
when  theywere  dying  off  of  every  shade  of  brilliant  scarlet,  yellow,  red,  and 
purple.  The  plants  were  mostly  ft'om  10  to  12  years  from  the  acorn ;  were 
transplanted  into  these  rows,  after  making  8  years'  growth  in  the  seed-beds; 
imd,  with  the  exception  of  Q.  Banisteri,  and  two  or  three  other  low-growing 
kinds,  they  were  all  from  80  fL  to  30  ft  in  hek;ht.  The  portrait  of  Q.  ^fistris 
in  our  last  Volume,  taken  from  a  tree  in  the  Leyton  Nursery,  will  give  an  idea 
of  the.  progress  made  by  that  species  there.  In  the  London  Itorticultural 
Sodetrs  (wden,  though  about  the  same  age^  it  is  not  half  that  hdght.  (See 
Q.  palustris.) 

S  6.  Q.  A^LBA  Lm.    The  Amerkan  white  Oak. 

Umtmeaikm,    Ua.  8|k  PI..  1414;  BnM.  Cat  SUrpi  VIrg. ;  WttU  Sp.  PL, 4  a  ftti  $  Pui^««L£ 
"  pufe :  Michx.  Qutr.,  Na  4l  l  5.  i  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  P.  17&  s  Bttitii  In  Rcei^  Cjd.,  Ka  Wl, 
S^iomma.    a  Mm  TfiyliiUkna  PoHLJTteaL  BoL,  CmL  CtanA^  L  L  81.  f.  2. ;  0.  a.  jtonatfada 


No.  10.,  UiOtM.  FL  Bar.  Amter.^t  p.  lfl& ;  O.  palftrtrU  Mankn  P- 190.  No.&s 
Ch^ne  Mane  de  1' AmMjoe,  Ft,  \  weioM  QgIml  Qer. 
Engrtuimgi.    Cat.  Carol.Cl*  1 81 .  f.  8. ;  M icbx.  N.  Aner.  8yi.,  toL  1. 1. 1.;  our/ft.  ITSa.  and  ms.i 
and  th*  plate  of  tiiis  tna  In  oar  laat  volume 

Spec,  Char^  ^c.  Leaves  oblong,  pinnatifidly  serrated ;  pubescent  underneath ; 
lobes  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  entire,  attenuated  at  the  base.  Fruit  pedun- 
culated. Calvx  somewhat  cup-shaped,  wqfty,  and  flattened  at  die  base, 
Acorfa  oval.  xWHid.)  A  native  of  i^orth  America,  where  it  mws  to  the 
height  of  60  ft.,  or  upwards,  and  flowers  in  ApriL    Introducea  in  1784. 

Farieties.    The  elder  Bftlchaux  gives  the  two  following  forms  of  diis  species, 

the  leaves  of  both  of  which  are  shown  in  Jtg.  1783.  copied  from  Blichaux's 

HUtdiare  det  Chenes  Amerkntes :  — 

t  Q.  a.  1  pmruUMa  ftfichx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  ii.  p.     _      *7** 

195.,  Hitt,  det  Chenet  Amer.,  t.  5.  f.  1.,  and  our      '^ 

fi^.  1783.  a;  Q,  dlba  Ban.  Oat.  SHrp.  Hrg.;  Q. 

virgini^a  Catesb.  Carol.,  L  p.  81.  t.  81.:  and 

Q.  a.pal68tri8  Marsh.,  p.  180.  No.  S.-^TliiB  is 

the  usual  form  of  the  species,  and  is  common 

in  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Florida. 

Fig.  1786.  is  a  sprig  and  acorn  of  Q.  alba  pin- 

natifida,  taken  from  Micliaux's  North  Ametiean 

Sylva,  vol.  i.  t.  1. ;  and  the  acorn  without  its 

calyx  is  shown  in^g.  1788.  at  a. 

^  Q.  a.  8  repdnda  Michx.  1.  c.  Hist,  dcs  Ch^es,  t.  5.  f.  8.,  Du  Roi,  t.5.  f.^^t 

and  our  f!g.  1783.  b,  which  is  found  wild  in  the  forests  of  t^uxilinii, 

and  which  sometimes  occurs  in  seed-beds  of  Q,  &lba  in  Europe,  f^- 
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1781.  is  rrom  a  'fV  apparmtlv  of  this  variety,  growD  in  tbe  Hor^ 
ticuUural  Society's  Oardeii,  under  the  name  of  Q.  ilba.  In  Hessn. 
Loddigea's  arboretuoi  is  an  oak  uained  Q.  squBiuoBa,  from  a  apt- 
cimen  of  which  /g.  1785.  was  talica.     This  tree,  which  is  80  ft. 


high,  has  exactly  the  appearance,  bark,  and  habit  of  growth  of  Q. 

6lba,  and  as  it  only  diflera  from  it  in  the  shape  of  die  lettves,  it  may 

probably  be  a  rariation  of  this  variety. 
Detcnption,  Hie  American  white  oak,  according  to  Hichaui,  bears  most 
roecmblance  to  Q,  pedunculita,  which  it  sometimes  railed  ttie  white  oak  in 
Europe.  Q.  iiba,  m  the  American  forests,  is  oficn  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  hieh,  and 
with  a  trunk  6  fl.  or  7  ft  in  diameter ;  but  its  proportions  vary  with  the  soil 
and  climate.  Cobbutt  says  that  it  is  "  amon^C  the  least  curious  and  beautiful 
of  the  American  oaks."  The  leaf,  he  adds,  "is  sniall,and  the  shape  and  colour 
not  very  handsome."  According  to  Michaui,  the  leaves  are  regularly  and  ob- 
liquely divided  into  oblong  rounded  lobes,  destitute  of  points  or  briaUes ;  and 
tM  indentations  are  the  deepest  in  the  most  humid  soils.  **  Soon  afler  their 
unfolding,  the  leaves  are  reddish  above,  and  white  and  downy  beneath ;  when 
KiUy  grown,  they  are  smooth,  and  of  a  light  green  on  the  upper  surikce,  and 
glaucous  underneath.  In  the  autumn  they  change  to  a  bright  violet  colour," 
{X,  Amar.  ^,  i.  p.  19.)  Hjchaus  adds  that  this  is  the  only  American  oak 
diat  retains  some  of  its  withered  leaves  till  spring  The  acorns  are  large,  oval, 
and  very  sweet ;  and  they  are  contained  in  rough,  shallow,  gre^sh  cups.  They 
arc  borne  sindy.or  in  pairs,  on  long  peduncles,"  attached,  asinall  thcqiecies 
with  annual  friictificatxin,  to  the  sboou  of  the  Uttson."     The  fhiit  is  rarely 
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sbnndBnt;  and  sometimea  not  abore  a  handful  of  ' 

aconu  can  be  found  in  a  large  (brest.  Tlieftconia 

have  A  very  thio  and  brittle  (beU:   thej  ripen 

eariy>  and,  according  to  Cobbett,  genninate  so 

eaaily,  that, "  if  warm  rains  come  on  in  the  month 

of  Noreniber,  which  thev  tctj  frequentlj'  do  in 

America,  the  acorns  stiu  clinging  to  tbe  trees 

actually  be^n  to  sprout  before  the;  are  ahaken 

dovmby  tbe  windi."  (Woodlmdi,^ 5*2.)    Some 

trees  produce  acorut  ofa  deep  blue  colour;  but 

ACchauK  bad  seen  onlj'  two  gpecimeM  of  this 

varielT;  oae  in  the  erainida  of  Hr.  Uannttoo,  < 

near  PbiUdelphiBiBndthe  other  in  VtrgBUB.  The 

barkof  this  tree  is  white  (whence  the  ipedeade- 

riret  its  name);  and,  thoiuh  it  b  often  Tnri^Ued 

with  large  black  spots,  it  has  snch  a  rilTerr  hue, 

that  the  tree  am  be  eaail;  diitinguishea  by  it 

ereo  in  winter.   The  berk  i»  seal  j;  and,  on  joung 

trees,  it  ai^wars  divided  into  squares,  but,  on  old  tree*,  into  plates  latcnUj 

attached.    The  wood  is  reddish,  aomewhat  resembliiu  that  of  toe  firitith  oak, 

but  lighter,  and  less  compact,     llie  rate  of  growth  cf  this  tree,  in  British  nr- 

dena,  where  the  soil  ii  good  and  the dtuadcui  sheltered, may  be  Mmaideredia 

nesriy  equal  to  that  of  the  common  oak ;  but  without  ahelter,  even  in  a  good 

■oil,  the  tree  has  a  stunted  appearance  for  manj  years,  as  is  evident  Itx>«  » 

tree  of  20  years'  growth  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  and  sereral  in  the  Horticul- 

turalSodety'sOBrden,oftwocrfwbicbj^.  1727.  presents porVuts.  Tbekaisat 


trees  that  we  know  of  are  between  60  (t.  and  TO  ti.  hi^ ;  and,  both  at  York 
House  near  Twickenham,  and  at  Huswell  Hill,  they  hare  ripened  ncoms. 

GeograpAy.  Q.  ktba  is  found  as  far  north  as  Canada,  n.  l.  W°  30'i  and 
thence  it  was  traced  bv  the  two  Michauz,  as  &r  as  Cq>e  CaoBveral,  n.  l.  S8°; 
and  westward,  firom  tne  ocean  to  the  country  of  Illinois ;  a  distance  of  above 
ISOO  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  as  much  from  east  to  wesL  It 
is  not,  however,  equally  distributed  over  this  eKteasive  tract  of  conntrj,  beiiw 
found  either  in  very  dry  and  sandy,  or  in  very  rich,  s<»1b.  The  white  o«k  ii 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  those  parts  of  Pennsylvama  and  Virpnia  that  Be 
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between  the  Alleghany  Mountuns  and  the  Ohio,  hi  a  yellow  soil,  composed 
of  clay  with  a  mixture  of  calcareous  stones,  which  produces  excellent  wheat. 
Mkiary,  The  white  oak,  according  to  the  elder  Michaux  {Hut.  deg  Chents), 
was  the  first  American  oak  known  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  not  only  mentioned^ 
but  a  fiffure  of  a  single  leaf  of  it  is  {;iven,  m  Parkinson's  Herbal,  printed  in 
1640.  Parkinson  hanng  just  described  Q.  if^sculus,  adds,  **  They  have  in 
Virginia,  a  goodly  tall  oke,  which  they  calle  the  white  oke,  because  the  barke 
is  whiter  then  others;  whose  leafe,  because  it  so  neerely  resembleth  this 
sweet  oke,  I  have  joyned  with  it.  The  ackome,  likewise,  is  not  only  sweeter 
then  others,  but,  by  boylins  it  long,  it  giveth  out  an  oyle,  with  which  they 
keep  supple  their  joynts."  Tp.  1387.)  The  leaf  figured  beacn  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Q.  41ba  given  by  the  two  AGchaux.  Catesby,  writ- 
ing, probably,  about  1728,  says  that  the  Q.  dlba  virginiana  of  Parkinson  closely 
resembles  the  common  British  oak.  He  adds  that  the  bark  is  white,  and  that 
the  grain  of  the  wood  is  very  fine;  also,  that  there  is  a  variety  of  it  called  the  scaly 
white  oak,  which  is  found  in  Virginia.  {Catnb*  Carol,,u  p.  21.)  Kalm,  in  hu 
Travels,  about  the  year  1740,  says  that  the  white  oak  is  the  kind  of  tree 
which  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  good  ^ound  near  Philadelphia.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Horttu  Keweruit  to  have  been  introduced  in  1724;  and  it  is> 
not  only  included  in  the  list  published  by  the  Society  of  Gardeners,  in  1780 
(see  p.  77.),  but  is  one  of  the  oaks  enumerated  by  Catesby,  as  being  ^  then 
growing  at  Mr.  Fairchild's."  (Catesb,  Carol,,  p.  22.)  The  tree  has  never  been 
much  planted  in  Britain,  firom  the  difficulty  of  bringing  over  the  acorns. 
About  the  year  1820,  when  Cobbett  returned  from  Amenca,  and  commenced 
nurseryman,  he  strongly  recommended  the  tree,  and  raised  and  sold  several, 
thousand  plants  of  it,  though  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  tne  acorns  in  a  sound  state  to  Eneumd. 

Properties  and  Uses,  Pursh  calls  the  white  oak  one  of  the  most  abundant 
and  useful  of  its  genus  in  America.  The  elder  Blichaux  states  that  it  is  pre* 
ferred  to  all  other  oaks,  both  for  house  and  ship  building,  in  that  country ;  uid 
Michaux  the  younger  informs  us  that,  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore^  and  nearly 
All  the  towns  m  the  middle  states,  the  framework  of  all  the  well-built  houses, 
whether  of  wood  or  brick,  is  of  the  timber  of  this  tree.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
he  adds,  used  for  the  floors  or  outer  covering  of  wooden  houses,  firom  its  lia- 
bility to  warp  and  split.  The  wood  of  young  trees  is  very  elastic,  and  capable 
of  such  minute  division,  that  it  is  used  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  the  willow 
or  the  bamboo,  or  even  whalebone ;  such  as  basket-making,  carpet-brooms, 
seats  and  backs  for  chairs,  the  rims  of  sieves,  the  bottoms  of  riddles,  and 
carter's  whips,  which  are  made  in  the  following  manner  :— -*'  A  tapering  piece 
of  the  wood  is  cleft  in  nine,  from  the  small  endto  within  I  ft.  ofthe  other  end, 
which  is  left  solid  for  the  hand.  These  nine  spleets  are  then  twisted  by  threes, 
and  the  threes  again  twisted  together;  the  whole  is  then  sewed  in  a  case  of  black 
leather,  and  a  silken  thong  added,  which  completes  the  whip."  {Birkbed^s 
Notes,  &c.,  p.  7 1 .)  The  wood  is  also  used,  in  Aroerica,for  milk-pails,  the  handles 
of  axes,  and  numerous  other  rural  purposes.  *'  Of  all  the  species,'*  says  die 
younger  Michaux,  *'  that  grow  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  white  oak  alone 
furnishes  staves  for  casks,  proper  for  containing  wines  and  spirituous  liquors. 
The  domestic  consumption  for  this  purpose  is  immense ;  and  vast  quantities  are 
exported  to  the  West  Indies,  Great  Britain,  and  the  blands  of  Madeira  and 
Teneriffe.*'  {N,  Amer.  SjfL,  i.  p.  22.)  The  bark  is  employed  for  tanning  the 
leather  for  saddles,  and  other  articles  which  require  to  be  of  a  fine  texture ; 
but  the  berk  of  the  white  oak  is  so  much  thinner  than  that  of  the  red,  that  it 
is  rarely  used  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  tanning.  The  acorns  are  sweet, 
and  are  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  (See  p.  1727.)  We  may  here  repeat,  as  applicable 
to  all  the  oaks  of  this  and  the  succeeding  sections,  that  the  acorns  may  be 
brought  over  with  perfect  safety,  if  bedded  in  moist  live  moss  (5bhiignum). 
They  will  require  no  attention  during  the  voyage ;  but,  as  they  will  have  ger- 
minated b;^  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Britain,  they  should  be  immediately 
planted,  with  or  without  pinching  off  the  extremities  of  such  ofthe  radicles  as 
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nwj  bne  ptabed  ition  1  in.  in  kngdi.  Cofabett  rMOBtewh  guherii^  the 
aconn  brfbre  they  are  ifMie  ripe,  dnta^  i«  the  mi,  hmI  pvling  w  drj  ^nd ; 
but  by  tlMaioJ*,«c  think,  the  thrfpnadple  would  not  be  BO  wdlpwaufi-cd 


n  America, the  wUtetMkHinferted  with  n 
)  flsBicd  in  AU 


of  which  are  flgBMd  in  4UaM  «a>l  Smki's  Iiueet*  ^  Gttrmm. 
■■-       ■  i)  UbiSoiis  r  "" 


.  I  by  m 
coDuaoo  kind.  The  eBt«>> 
pillar,  whicfa  ia  of  a  piidiA 
ctdour,  striped  with  ytOow, 
wfait«,aail  black,  has  a  fine 
polish,  as  if  ^iaied  or  nr-  ^ 
nidied.  The  whole  brood 
leedi  tORetber,  ewecially 
when  ■mall.  One  observed 
by  Abbou  spun  itadf  a  tUn 
irinte  weh,benreenthe  lewrw 
of  the  oak,  on  October  SSth, 
■Dd  came  out  o«  the  18tb  of 
Pebnury.  The  chryaafis  is 
of  a  reddish  brown,  and  the 
ctofadnltbrowD, 
.  ^^withydlow.  J>hat»\n 
^Notod6nta)  Anrdnt  (Abi. 
aiHl5«id,t.8T.,  and  our  i^. 
1739.^,  the  pink  and  y etUnr 
pronment  moth,  was  taken 

by  Abbott  on  the  white  oak.  "  The  caterpflfau-  went  inw  the  n 
aud  enclosed  Itadf  is  n  thin  case  of  dsrt,  on  July  19th,  appearing  on  th« 
on  Aogutt  7th.  Sometimes  tbs  apedea  biuiea  itself  m  the  autumn,  and  ic 


tbcedwi 
(NoumM 


( 


tUl  sprii^  Bt  vducfa  aeaioD  the  moth  may  now 
on  the  OS*  bnnches." 

MiMiWm.  Is  lh«  anrlniw  afL*B4Bi,it  FiUwaFyw*, 
■ad  1S0reu>oU.taBaft.  )itab.but  U  iMMn  In  iM  lutxn 
Yoril  Hnw,  T<rick«ihun,1l  ysolL  hl^i  mt  Huntll  Hi 
dlMDMOt  ut  Ub*  ITBfeh  GR.  liD.,  ^kl  ot  the  b^  70  ft.  In 
Dliutad,  Hlt9ft.ki((L  In  AuatrU,  UVtcDiu.  tn  tbsput  a  Luobon,  IQ  rm  cluM< a ta 
•Olthlth.  IB  BmriL  It  MubMi,  Is  thebilUi  Gulka,  10  jHn  ob,  LI  It  7  if.  bU.  ta 
n>h,  biXoBbad?,  at  Koui,M  larl  plutad,  iti  30ft.  Ii<ih,  tlw  ilUiKUr  of  Uw  tnat  B  b.,  aaJ 
<fa«lM«IUIt 

Cowiucticm/  Slatiitict.  The  name  of  the  white  oak  does  not  occur  in  any 
of  the  London  nunerj'  catolo^eB  of  the  present  d<Ly,  with  the  exception  air 
that  of  Messrs.  Loddigca;  neither  in  it  in  the  Bollwyller  catalogue     In  that 
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of  Prince,  of  New  Yoii,  for  IB89,  Fo\'t  white  oak  (a  variety  of  wUcb  we 
Imow  DotUng}  is  mentioned  aa  bdng  37|  cents  a  plant. 

T  9.  Q.  olivkfo'bkis  Michx.     The  Oliv&^hape'^Hitffrf  American  Oak. 

NVDilHua^T-p.  ISl,;  Snlt£liiIiMi'(C;d.,  No.  91. 

awuBi—.    TTh  in(an.euii  Oak,  itmrr. 

ZwtHV'    MK^K-  '*'^.  E-  L  £ )  N.  Ain«.  SiL.  L  L  3. )  (Dd  «irA[-  ITSO. 

^pra.  <7A(ir.,  i$'c.     Leares  obloiiK,  nnootb ;  glaucoiu  beneath  ;  deeply  Rnd  un- 
equally  pinnatifid.     Fruit  elliptic  o*ate,  oa  abort  footatalkB.     Calyx  cu^ 
shaped,  fringed,  and  nearly  covering  the  acom.  [JlfioLr.,  adapted.)    This 
tree  grows,  in  America,  to  the  height  of  from 
60  ft.  to  70  ft.;  and,  according  to  Micbaux, 
it  baa  a  sMeacUng  bead,  ana  an  impoaii^ 
aspect.   "  The  bark  is  white  and  laminated ; 
but  the  tree  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  f<Knt 
and   dispoution  of  its  secandary  branches, 
which  are  slender  and  flexible,  and  always 
indined  towards  the  earth.    This  pecuUarity 
alone,"  contbuea  JScfaaux, "  would  resder 
it  a  valuable  acquisitioa  for  parks  and  gar- 
dens." (y.  Amer.  Syl^  i.  p.  33.)   The  leavea  J 
are  of  a  light  green  abore,  and  whidsh  be-  j 

neath  :  the;  reeanble  those  of  the  wlute  oak  1  V 

in  colour,  but  diffir  from  (beta  informibriiu  \  \ 

laiger,  and  veiy  de^ly  and  irr^ulariy  lacini-  1 

aled,  with  rounded  lobes,  so  different  in  / 

shape,  that  h  is  impossible  to  find  two  learea  / 

that  are  alike.  Tne  acorns  are  of  an  elon- 
gate form,  and  are  about  three  parts  en- 
closed  in  deep  oval  cups,  the  scaleg  of  which 
are  prominent  and  recurred,  except  near  the 

edge,  where  they  terminate  in  slender  fiexibte  filaments.  From  this  pe- 
cuUarity,  Michaux  called  the  spectea  the  mossy.«upped  oak.  This  oak 
is  very  rare  in  America,  being  only  found,  aecoraing  to  BGdiauK,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  above  Albany,  and  in  OeiMssee:  but  Pur^  found 


hills  in  Pennsvlvania  and  Virpnia.    Pnrsh  adds  tl 
^. ...  mce,  it  resembles  Q.  macrocirDa.     Hidtaux  thinks  inst 

the  wood,  uiou^  "  not  better  than  that  of  Q,  Jilba,  is  far  superior  to  that  of 


WUU.Sp.FL,4p.Ut.|  Punb,  S.  p.  es.  1  HhAx.  Qmt.,  H&  Z  i  R  DaHn.,T. 
p. "Ha:  flidtklDR«ACrcl,MaSO. 
(fcnuimn.    IIM  OTar.Ciip  whIWOat,  BotOdt,  Amcr-i  Cbtatignt  Olaodt,  CbtMlhif,  A-.; 


Q.rilbrai"  but  it  does  not  appew  that  it  has  been  yet  u, 
mical  uses.  It  was  introduced  into  En^and  in  1S1 1,  but  is  seldom  found 
in  plantations,  or  even  in  the  nurseries.  There  are  seedline  plants  of  it  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  and  in  some  private  cMlections. 

1  10.  Q.  HACRoca'arA  fVUId.    The  large^frmted  Ammum  Oak. 

SFL,4p.Ut.|  I 
Crct,  Ma  so. 
, _  _     ..  aipwhtt*"-'  "■ 

snaJrudilln  Dctib  41<r. 
gy  rtyt    aidMLQnw..  Wo.  B.  t.%S-i  N.  Ann.  S^L,  Li.  1)  cot  A- I^L  (  whI  Uh  pbte 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Leaves  downy  beneath,  lyrate,  deeply  and  sinuately  lobed ;  the 
lobes  obtuse  and  sjireadbig,  and  the  upper  one  much  dilated.  The  calyx  deep, 
cup-shaped,  scaly,  and  fringed  with  bnstles.  Acoma  thick  and  ovute.  (WiSa.') 
This,  according  to  Michaux,  is  "  a  beautiful  tree,  more  than  60  fL  hign,  laden 
with  dark  tufted  foliage.  The  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  oak 
in  the  United  States,  being  (i^uently  15in.  long,and8in.  broad  :  they  are 
notched  near  the  summit, and  deeply  ladniateobelow.  The  acoma,  which 
are  also  larger  than  those  of  any  other  American  species,  are  oval,  and  en- 
closed for  two  thirds  of  their  length  in  a  thick  ruegcd  cup,  which  is  eenerally 
bordered  along  its  upper  edge  with  fine,  Ii»ig,  f^ihle  niamcnta.    The  trark 


AlBOKmiM    ATTD   FBtmCBTCN. 


COTCrrd   wttb   »  jellovMi   coikj 

nilwODce,  bke  that  wbidi  u  found 

on    tlie    liqnklaiiihsu',    aixl    loiDe 

fciodi  ordm."     This  o^  ia  fbdiKl.  I 

accordinf  to  Uichaux,  in  the  grcM- 

ett  abundance   beyond  the  All»'  '  ( 

ebanies.  m  the  fertik:  dwthew  rf  ■ 

Keotockr  and  Wtst   Teancarc; 

and  in  Upper  LouiMoa,  ne^  the 

HinoarL      According  to  Panb, 

it  b  fband  within  the  mouotaina, 

on  dry  ilate  or  limeMone  bill* ;  aad 

hi  Kattutky,  TenneMee,  and  the 

C(Mintr]toriheIlliiKm;and  alaooo 

the  bwiki  of  the  HiMbnppi  and  the 

BDisouri.     The  wood,  according 

to  MiclKDX,  ii  iafimor  to  that  cfAt  white  oak,  and  ia  litlte  eMeened  in 

the  United  States ;  bat,  accordii^  to  Punb,  tbe  wood  i*  excdient.     l^ere 

are  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Meatfo.  LodiUge^s- 

Tbe  portnBt  in  our  last  Voluine  is  from  the  latter. 

i   U.Q.  OBTUSi'[/>B*  Midm.     Tine  blaatMbeAJean-d,  or  Pott,  Oik. 
Unialr^tiBm.    MIChi.  Q«r^  Ma.1.  L  L;  Pb^  ft  iLSn..  W^x.  Alb,  An.,  I.  ^»i  Sail* 

In  Hm'i  rrd  ,  No.  m 
b«MMw     Q.  lUlUU   Wm^  Sm.  Pt,  4.  p.  4EE.  JH.,  No.  W,   W^rk.  AmiT..  7&  L  S  t  IS..  K 

•alM,  beauw  Um  wnt,  wbli  art  »■«,  an  f^ai  br  t^  «Ud  taikiri),  oflwl  >Mc  Od, 

e«^IS*««.    Mifhi.  fliwr.,  Ko.  1.  L  I. !  Ajfc  Amt.,  1.  L  », ;  M,  *mr.  SjU  1.  t  9.  i  W«»fc. 
Ainr7t&11£-;  «ii  jUr- ITK- i  ud  tbe  i4ttc  of  Ibb  Int  ki  our  but  VoloM 
^.  Char. 

upper  OtiesdOated,  and  tligbtlybilobed.  Calys  hemi^lierica].  FniitoTal, 
and  ratbernnal  1.  (JficAx.,  adapted 
■  Hie  height  or  this  tree^  according  to 
Hichaui,  rardy  exceeds  Mft.with 
a  trunk  not  more  than  15in. in  dia- 
meter, and  B  bead  disproportioo- 
ntely  la^;  owing  to  the  "early 
dinsian  of  the  tninlt  into  limbs, 
with  which  the  secondary  brandies 
form  more  acute  angles  than  is  i 
usual  with  other  trees.  The 
branchrs  are,  also,  bent  into  elbows 
at  certain  distances,  which  renders 
the  tree  eamly  distii^uisbable,  eren 
when  the  branches  have  fallen." 
Tlie  bHc  is  thin,  and  of  a  ^yinh 
white.  The  wood  is  ydlowish,  and 
with  no  tinge  of  red.    The  leaves 

are  on  short  petioles,  and  so  deeply  lobed  as  to  have  almost  a  star-like  shape, 
whence  Wangenhcim  called  it  Q.  stelltitB.  The  upper  lobes  are  much  broader 
than  the  lower  ones ;  and  the  leaf  is  attenuated  at  its  base.  Ilie  textuic  is 
coriaceous,  and  the  colour  b  a  dusky  green  above,  and  greyish  beneath. 
In  autumn,  the  ribs  aasume  a  rosy  tint,  but  never  that  purplish  T«d  which  is 
observable  in  those  of  the  scarlet  oak.  The  acorna,  which  are  produced 
in  abundance,  are  small,  oval,  and  three  parts  covered  with  a  sliriitly  rugged 
greyish  cup :  they  are  very  sweet,  and  form  a  ddicious  food  for  squirrdi 
and  wild  turkeys ;  whence  the  tree  ia,  in  America,  oflen  called  the  tuAey 
onk.    "  In  New  Jersey,  near  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Philaddphia,' 
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njs  MuJiauz,  "  this  epedea  is  thiDly  digscmiDatnl  in  the  foresta,  and  bu 
hitherto  been  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  white  oak.  In  MBryland,  end 
a  great  part  of  Virginia,  vhere  it  abounds,  it  is  called  the  box  white  oak,  and 
BonEdmes  the  iron  oak,  and  the  post  oak.  The  last  denomination  only  is 
used  in  the  Carolinas,  Gcoriia,  sad  East  Tennessee."  The  steep  backs  of 
'the  Hudson,  near  New  York,  form  its  most  northern  boundary;  and  even 
here,  Michaui  observes,  it  is  only  preserved  by  the  influence  of  the  sea  air, 
which  somewhat  moderates  the  severity  of  the  winters.  It  thrives  but  in  a 
drf,iandy,orgravelly  soil,  not  far  from  the  sea;  but  it  attains  its  largest  size 
near  Baltimore.  The  tardiest  noint  at  which  it  was  found  to  the  west,  was 
about  150  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  road  to  Pittsburg,  It  is  most 
abundant  in  Vir^nia  and  Maryland,  between  the  Alluhanies  and  the  sea. 
"  Growing  in  a  less  humid  soil,  its  timber  is  less  elastic,  but  finer  grained, 
stronger,  and  more  durable,  thsn  that  of  the  white  oak :  hence  it  is  pre- 
ferred, in  America,  for  posts,  and  is  used  with  advantage  by  wheelwrights 
and  coopers."  (Mickc.)  In  sbip-biulding,  it  is  employ^  principally  for  the 
knees,  as  it  sdaom  produces  planks  large  enough  for  the  sides.  The  pre- 
ference given,  in  the  West  Indies,  to  the  staves  for  casks  procured  trom 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  being  made,  in 
those  districts,  of  the  post  oak.  (Mickx.)  Pureh  calls  this  species  the 
upland  white,  or  iron,  oak ;  and  says  that  it  b  a  spreading  tree,  from 
50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  the  timber  of  which  is  of  great  value  in  ship-building. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1B19;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the 
Horticultural  Sodety's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

X  18.  £{.  LYRA^i  Wait.     The  [yrate,  or  over-Cup,  Oak. 
/AMMcaMnL    Wi]C.CuoL,!S&;  WUld.,  NixTtl  Alt,  No.  17.:  Pmik,  1.  p.  6K. :  Hlclii.Oun!, 

No.  A  t.  ^ ;  N.  Du  HuBLjV  p,  131. ;  Smith  in  Rml  tjel..  No.  TSL 
Stmomtma.    Svmnp  Pod  Otk,  Watn  white  Oili,  Amer, 
Ettfmtniii.    HkhLQucr.,  Na.ai,  lii  aioai  JIf.  ITSL  nd ITM. 
^>ec.  Char.,  ^c.      Leaves  subsesalle,  glabrous,  ly- 

rately  unuated;  much  contracted  in  the  middle^ 

but  dilated  at  the  summit,  and  attenuated  at  the 

base ;  lobes  angular ;  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  . 

(Uvided  into  three  lobes,  which  are  tricuspidate  J 

at  thdr  extremities.    Cidji  elobular,  rough,  and  I 

almost  covering  the  acorn.  (Miclu.)     The  over-  } 

cup  oak,  according  to  the  youneer  Wchaui, 

forms  a  noble  tree,  of  which  he  has  seen  spe- 

riroens,  on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah,  more  than 

80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  from  8  ft.  to   13  ft.  in 

circumference.    The  elder  Hichaui,  however,  states  its  ordinary  height  to 

be  between  50  ft.  and  60  ft.   The  leaves  are  from  6  in.  to  6  in.  long,  smooth, 

narrow,  lyre-sh^>ed,  deeply  sinua ted,   and 

borne  on  short  petioles,    ^e  lobes,  espe- 

dallj  the  upper  ones,  are  somewhat  trun- 
cated;  and,  from  the  resemblance   in   this 

respect  to  those  of  the  post  oak,  this  species  < 

has  obtaiaed-thenomeof  the  swamp  post  oak. 

""   ■  foliage  is  thick,  and  of  ■   *'  '  '  ■  <    < 

;  and  the  bark  is  white. 

broad,  round,  and  depressed ;  and  the  cups, 

which  are  nearly  closed  over  them,  are  thin 

and  scaly,  each  scale  being  terminated  by  a 

short  firm  point,  or  bristle.  (Michr.)  Pursb, 

speaking  of  this  tree,  says  that  it  is  only  from 

8ft.  to  l£ft.  high;   but,  as  all  the  other 

writers  who  have  mentioned  it  describe  it  as 

a  large  tree,  with  a  m^estic  appearance,  and 

moat  luxuriant  vegetation,  Pursh's  account  of  its  height  is  probably  a  n 
6  F 
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take.  Indeed,  tbe <ltee  of  this  species  in  Loddiges's.  fuboretum  was  tipwaids 
of  15  ft.  high  in  1834.  Q.  lyrata  is  a  native  of  the  southern  states  of 
North  America;  where,  accorcting  to  the  younger  Michaux, "  it  is  never  seen 
in  the  long  narrow  marshes  which  intersect  the  pine  barrens,  but  is  found 
exclusively  in  the  great  swamps  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  which  are  often 
overflowed  at  the  risine  of  the  waters,  and  are  inaccessible  during  thrte 
quarters  of  the  year."  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Catesby,  and  appears  to  have 
been  first  described  by  Walther,  in  his  Flora  Carolmiana,  It  was  intioduced 
into  England  in  1786,  but  is  seldom  met  with  in  collections. .  The  wood, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  the  white  and  post  oaks,  is  more  compact  than 
would  be  supposed  from  the  swampy  nature  of  its  native  habitat :  it  will, 
however,  grow  on.drv  soil ;  and  the  elder  Michaux  states  thal^  even  in  loose 
sandy  soil,  it  grew  roster  than  any  other  oak  in  his  nurseries.  (Ht$t.  des 
Chenety  No.  3.)  The  younger  Michaux  says  that ''  this  species  is  the  largest 
and  most  highly  esteemed  among  the  oaks  that  grow  in  wet  grounds.  The 
acorns  I  sent  to  France,  though  sown  on  uplands,  have  produced  flourishy^ 
plants,  wluch  bear  the  winter  of  Paris  without  ii\jury."  (^Notth  Amer.  SyL, 
1.  p.  49.) 

§  iv.  Prinus.     Chestnut  Oaks. 

Sect,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  dentate,  dying  off  of  a  dirty  white,  or  of  a  yellowish 
orange.  Bark  white,  rough,  and  scaly.  Fructification  annual.  Cup  im- 
bricate.   Nut  oblong,  generally  large. 

S  13.  Q.  Pri'nus  L,    The  Prinus,  or  ChestnuUieaved,  Oak. 

IdetUifleatiom.    Lib.  8a  PL.Uia ;  1ViUd  Sp., 4.  in  439. ;  Ait  HorL  Kew.»SL  |i.S90.;  N.  Du  Hun., 
•7.  pw  164. ;  Uichx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amcr.,  2.  pc  195. 

Spec,  Ckar,f  ^c.  Leaves  oblonc-oval,  more  or  less  pointed,  nearly  equally 
toothed.  Cup  somewhat  scuy;  nut  ovate.  (ilficAjr.  FL  Bor,  Amer.,  ik 
p.  195.)  Trees,  varyins  in  height  from  20ft.  to  90  ft.;  and  one  of  the 
varieties  a  low  shrub.  In  the  climate  of  London  the  trees  grow  (ndy, 
and  promise  to  attain  a  considerable  size.  In  general  form,  they  are  as 
handsome  as  any  of  the  American  oaks ;  but  their  foliage  dies  off  with  very 
little  colour,  what  there  is  being  generaUy  of  a  whitish  or  brownish  yellow. 

Varieties,  These  are  by  some  authors  treated  as  species;  but  they  are  so 
obviously  alike  in  their  leaves  and  bark  from  their  infancy  upwards,  that 
there  does  not  remain  a  single  doubt  in  our  minds  of  their  being  only 
varieties.  However,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  think  otherwise,  and  also  to 
mark  the  peculiarities  of  eacif  variety,  we  shall  give  the  identifications, 
synonymes,  and  descriptions  to  each. 

S  Q.  P.  1  palustris  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  iL  p.  196.,  Quer.,  No.  5.  L  6., 
Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  Q,  P,  palustris  Mm.  N,  Amer,  SyL,  L  p.  46. 
t.  8.,  our^.  1735.,  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume ; 
Q.  Prinos  L,  Sp,  PL,  1413.,  WilU.  S^.  PL,  p.  439.,  AiL  EorL 
Kew,,  V.  p.  290.,  PtcriA  Fl,  Amer,  Sept,,  ii.  p.  633.,  N,  Du  Ham,,  vii. 
p.  164.,  Smith  in  Rees'g  CycL,  No.  47. ;  Q.  castaneaef&liis,  &c.,  Pluk, 
Aim,,  309.,  Phyl,,  t.  54^  Cat,  Carol,,  i.  1. 18.  The  8wamp  Chestnut 
Oak,  the  Chestnut  white  Oak ;  and,  near  Philadelphia,  the  white 
Oak. — Leaves  on  lon^h  footstalks,  obovate.  Fruit  very  laige.  Cup 
moderately  hollow,  distinctly  scaly.  (A,  Michx,)  This  tree,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  youneer  Michaux,  is,  in  the  southern  states  of  North 
America,  generally  from  80  ft.  to  90  ft.  high,  with  a  straight  trunk, 
rising  clear  of  branches,  and  of  nearly  the  same  thickness  to  the 
heign  t  of  50  ft. ;  then  spreading  into  a  broad  tufted  head ;  and 
forming  altogether  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  and  nuyestic  trees  of 
the  American  forests.  The  leaves  of  Q.  P.  pal68tri8  are  of  a  shining 
green  above,  and  whitish  and  somewhat  wnnUed  underneath;  they 
have  rather  long  footstalks;  and  are  fi'om  8  in.  to  9  in.  long,  and  firom 
4  in.  to  5  in.  broad ;  obovate,  and  terminating  in  an  acute  point. 
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They  are  tomewhat  wedge- 
shaped,  and  are  deeply  den- 
oted with  blunt  Iobe4ike 
teeth  from  the  Buminit  to 
the  base.  The  acoms  are 
of  a  bright  clear  brown.E 
oral,  ana  hirser  than  those  , 
of  any  other  kindofAmeri-' 
can  oak,  except  Q.  macro, 
cirpa ;  they  are  borne  on 
very  abort  pedundea,  and 
are  cootained  in  shallow 
acaly  cupa  :  tfaey  ere  sweet, 
and  are  aoinetimes  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance.    '. 

uonally  within  a  few  mile*  of  PhfladeTphia ;  but  it  is  in  the  greatest 
^nindanee  in  the  narithae  parts  of  the  Cari*WB,  Qeor™,  and  Eaat 
Florida.  It  grows  only  in  the  large  awaiapa  which  border  the  rivers, 
or  that  are  enclosed  in  the  forests,  and  "  always  in  spots  that  are  rarely 
imiDdBted,  and  where  the  nil  is  loose,  deep,  constantly  cool,  and  luxu- 
riantlr  fenHe."  (N.  Amer.  Sol.)  In  the  C^linas  and  Georgia,  it  is 
uaoall^  accompatiied  by  tJlmia  americina  and  V.  alita,  I&cdoIm 
grandiflAraand  M.  tripltala,  the  beech,  poplar,  hickory,  Stc."  ft  was 
tbe  first  of  the  chestnut  oaks  obsnred  by  Europenn  botanists, 
ben^ supposed  u>  be  that  described  and  figured  hyPlukenetin  169], 
and  by  Catesby  in  1731,  There  appears,  howerer,  some  discre- 
pancy between  their  descriptions ;  Plukenet  stating  that  his  oak  had 
red  Tans  to  tbe  leaves,  which  Cateaby  says  his  oak  had  not.  It  was 
introduced  before  1730,  as  it  was  imiuded  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
gardeners  published  in  that  year  (see  p.  6S.);  and  it  was  one  of 
the  oaks  stated  by  Catesby  to  be,  m  his  time,  "  growiag  at  Hr.  Fur- 
cbild's."  There  are  trees  of  this  oak  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  in 
the  HoTticultural  Society's  Oarden.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
conaidered,in  Americ«,tobeinleriortothatof<Z.Alba,Q.obtuBflobn, 
and  even  Q.  mncroeirpa,  though  it  is  superior  to  the  wood  of  the 
American  oaks  oomptised  in  the  (h vision  it Uirae.  It  is  too  porous 
for  casks  to  contain  wine  or  spwituous  liquors;  but  it  is  nsed  by 
wheelwrighta,  and  for  other  works  which  require  strength  and  some 
durability.  "  Ai  it  splits  in  a  straight  line,  and  may  be  divided  into 
fine  shreds,  it  is  ^osen  by  the  n^roes  for  baskets  and  brooms." 
As  posts  and  ruls,  it  will  last  about  IS  or  IS  years,  which  is  one 
third  longer  than  the  wood  of  the  willow  oak  will  remain  unde- 
cayed,  when  applied  to  similar  purposes.  In  Oeor^  the  wood  of 
the  swamp  chestnut  oak  is  ctmsidered  to  make  the  best  fiiel.  The 
Bcoms  are  extremely  sweet,  and,  in  the  American  woods,  are 
greedily  derodred  t^  deer,  cows,  horses,  and  swine.  The  principal 
merit  of  the  tree,  however,  according  to  the  younger  Michaux,  con- 
"  Is  in  its  noMe  and  m^estic  appearance,  and  in  the  extraordinary 


beauty  of  its  foliue. 

'I  RonMcofa  Hichi.  FLBor.Amer.,ii.  p.  1 1 
urj^.  1736.,  Lodd.  Oat.,  ed.  1836;  Q.  P.  montfcola  Michx.JU. 


t  Q,  P.  SmoiiMcafaHichi.  PLBor.  Amer.,ii.p.l96.,Quer.,  No.5.t.7., 


N.  Amer.  Sal,  L  Ol  40.  t. «.,  Q.  montAna  WUId.  Sp.  PI.,  iv.  p.  440., 
Parih  Pt  imer,  Sept.,  li.  p.  634.,  J^.  Dm  Ham.,  vii.  p.  165^  Smitk  in 
Retft  Cyd.,  No.  4SL,  Lodd.  CaL,  ed.  1836 ;  Q.  Piims  Stmtk  in  Abb. 
Im.ofGeor.,v.  p.  193.  t.  88,  The  Rock  Chestnut  Oi.  — Leaves 
on  short  fooIatalkM;  rhorobotd-oval.  Fruit  rather  luve;  cup  top- 
shaped  and  rough ;  nnt  oblong.  (JMiob'.)  The  beaudiiil  appearance 
of  this  tree,  according  to  the  younger  Hichaux,  "when  growing  in  a 
fertile  soil,  is  owing  equally  to  the  symmetry  of  its  form  and  the 
6P  2 
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duuDdcr;  but,  ai  it  genoallf 
grow*  in  poor  rock;  aoil,  it 
TOT  *ddoni  attaim  tbe«e  di- 


snd  fbrma  »  bod  Bke  that  of ' 
an  a[^le  tree  Tbe  bark  od 
oU  trees  n  bard,  thick,  and 
decplj  furrowed;  and  die 
oater  bark  ia  equally  good  lor 
taoDing  Bi  the  inoer  bark. 
Tbe  wood  ii  reddish,  like  tbat 

of  the  white  oak;  uid,  tbon^  ita  porta  are  mote  open,  its  ipecific 
grmrity  ia  greater,  a  jnece  of  ita  wood  amkiiig  in  water,  while  ft  piece 
of  the  rame  tiie  of  Q.  iitm  will  iwim.  The  Icavca,  b  America,  are 
5 in.  c«  6  in.  U>ug,maii  Sin.  or  4 in.  broad;  oral,  and  unifannW  den- 
tate, with  the  teeth  oiaren^ular,  but  len  acute,  than' tbooe  of  Q.  P. 
pallittriti  theleafteraiinatiDginapoiDt.  When  beginning  to  nnftdd 
in  ipring,  the  leave*  are  covered  with  a  thick  white  down,  and  thejr 
appear  aoniewbat  wrinkled ;  but,  wben  (idly  expanded,  tbey  are  per- 
fectir  ^bbrou*,  tmootfa,  and  of  a  delicate  texture.  Tlie  petiole, 
which  w  rather  abort,  it  yellow,  and  the  colour  become*  bcighur 
and  more  conspicuou*  in  autumn.  The  actMn*  are  long,  en  an 
obloag^>Tal  ahape :  the;  are  produced  in  pairs,  on  a  ihort  peduncle, 
and  are  enveloped  for  about  one  third  of  their  length  in  iiear-ahaped 
CUM,  covered  with  loose  scale*.  The;  are  sweet,  ana  of  a  clear 
light  brown  colour.  This  oak,  according  to  the  younger  Mirhaax, 
is  not  one  of  those  which  grow  proraiicuouily  with  other  trees  in 
forests;  but  it  is  found  in  (midl  patchea,  in  pordcular  habitat*,  only 
on  h^  grounds,  thickly  strewed  with  stonea,  or  covered  with  rocks. 
"  Thus  it  is  often  seen  on  the  steep  and  rock;  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain ;  and  still  more  frequent!;  on 
the  Alle^banies,  in  Pennsylvaiua  and  Vii^nia."  On  these  maun- 
taiiH,  it  is  sometimes  found  where  the  soil  is  so  meagre,  that  the 
trees  do  not  exceed  20 ft.  or  25ft.  in  hei^t,  and  their  trunks  Bia. 
or  10  in.  in  diameter.  In  PenDsylvania,  Virgims,  and  Maryland, 
this  spede*  ia  known  by  the  name  of  the  chestnut  oak;  while  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudran  it  b  called  the  rock  oak;  and  the  younger 
Blicbauz,  combuiii^  the  two  name*,  call*  it  the  rock  chestnut  oak. 
It  was  introduced  m  1800;  and  there  are  trees  in  the  Horticultunl 
Sodety's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  The  wood,  though 
too  porous  to  be  used  a*  staves  for  casks  to  contain  spirituous 
liquors,  is  esteemed,  in  Kew  York,  next  to  that  of  the  white  oak  for 
the  construction  of  ships.  It  is  employed  for  the  knees  and  frsnies ; 
pieces  ad^ted  for  which  are  rvel;  to  be  obtained  from  the  white, 
oak ;  while  the  rock  chestnut  oak,  "  growing  up,"  as  Hichaux  says, 
"in  a  continual  controversv  with  the  winds,"  produces  a  great 
number  of  twisted  and  crooLed  blanches,  or  lai^  limbs,  per^ctly 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  also  considered  superior  to  anv 
other  species,  except  the  live  oak,  for  fuel.  The  bark,  at  New  Yorx 
and  in  Pcnnsvlvanis,  is  esteemed  the  beat  for  tanning ;  but  onlf  that 
of  the  secondary  branches,  and  of  the  trunks  of  young  trees,  is  en>- 
ploved.  Hichaux  suggests  that  the  tree  mif^t  grow  in  exposed 
rock^  places  in  Europe,  where  the  acorns  mi^t  be  dropped  in 
crevices  in  tlie  rocks,  or  planted  in  barren  place*,  where  the  soil 
B|>pean  incapable  of  other  cultivation. 
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1  Q.  P.  3  ocummala  Miehx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  it.  p.  1 96.,  Quer.,  No.  S.  t.  S., 
sod  OUT  Jig.  1737.;    Q.  P.  acurainita   Michx.  ^.  X.  Amer.  Sj/l^  i. 
p.  51.1.10.;  Q.CtatineaH'tfW.;^.  Pt,  in  p.Ml.,  PunhFt.Amrr. 
Sept.,  a.  p.  634.,  ^.  Dh  Aan.,  <ni. 
p.  167,  SimtA  b  Ji«»'.  Cyc/,  H.  51., 
iodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.     The  yellow 
Oak.  —  Leaves  on  long  fooUtalks; 
obtuw  at  the  baie,  sh^ly  serrated. 
Fruit  of  moderate  siiej  cup  hemt- 
Bphericel.  (jtfitAr.)  The  yellow  o»k, 
according  to  the  yoanger  Michauz, 
is   ft  &8tigiate4rowiog   tree,   from  . 
70  ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  and  with  a  tnmk 
about  8  ft.  in  diameter.    The  bark  ia 
whitish,  very  sligfajtly  furrowed,  and 
aometimee  dinded  into  plates.    The 
wood  is  yellowish ;  but  the  tint  is 
not  suffiinently  bright  to  entitle  it 

to  rank  amonc  the  ornamental  woods.  The  leavea  are  lanceolate, 
obtuse  at  the  base,  and  endiiw  in  a  sharp  point,  regularly  toothed, 
of  a  light  green  above,  and  nnitish  beneaifa.  The  acorns  are  email, 
roundish-ovate,  and  contained  in  shallow  slightly  scaly  cups :  they 
are  consider^  sweeter  than  those  of  an^  other  kind  of  oak  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  generally  found  in  the  middle  and  western 
states,  takiiu;  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  for  its  northern  boundaiy, 
and  those  of  the  Savannah  for  its  southern.  It  is,  however,  very 
thinly  disseminated,  and  is  frequently  lost  sight  of  for  several  da^s* 
journey,  even  in  those  states  where  it  is  moat  plentiful.  From  its 
comparative  rareness,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a^phed  to  any 
uses  in  the  arts ;  and  Micbaux  says  that  the  pores  iu  its  wood  are 
so  irr^ularly  disposed,  and  so  numerous,  that  the  wood  would  pro- 
bably possess  very  little  of  ather  strength  or  durability.  The  tree 
is,  however,  very  ornamental  from  its  beaudfiil  foliage,  and  bstigiate 
batHt  of  growth.  It  was  introduced  in  18S2;  and  there  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

9  Q.  P.  4  jmntUa  Michi.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  iL  p.  196.,  Quer.,  No.  5.  t.  S.  f.  ] .  j 
Q.  P.  CAinguapin  Michx.  fit.  Arb.,  ii.  p.  65.  t.  10,  N.  Amer.  Syl., 
i.  p.  55.  t.11.,  and  our  j^.  1738.;  Q.CAinqti^>m  Piirsh  Fl.  Amer. 
Sept.,  ii.  p.  63*.,  Smith  in  Rees's  CycL,  No,   - 
4e.i  Q.  prinoJdea  WiUd.  Sp,  PL,  iv.  p.  440., 
N.  Du  Ham,,  vii.  p.  166.    The  Chinquapin,  J 
or  Dwarf  Chestnut,  Oak.—  Leaves  on  shortish 
petioles;   somewhat  lanceolate;  glaucous  be-  . 
neath.  (Mkhi.)    The  dwarf  chestnut  oak  is  i 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  grains,  as,  according  *< 
to   the  younger   Micbaui,  it   rarelj-  eiceeds 
SOin.  in  height;  though  Pursh  says  it  grows  to 
thehdghtofSft.  or4ft.  The  leaves  are  oval- 
acuminate,  regularly,  but  not  de^ly,  dentated, 
of  a  light  green  above,  and  whitish  beneath. 
Tbe  acoms  are  enclosed,  tor  about  one  third  of 

their  length,  in  s<«ly  sessile  cups :  they  are  of  

the  middle  size,  somewhat  elongated,  similarly  rounded  at  both  ends, 
and  very  sweet.  Nature  seems  to  have  sought  to  compensate  for  the 
duniuutive  siie  of  this  shrub  by  the  abundance  of  its  fniit :  the  stem, 
which  is  sometimes  no  bigger  than  a  quill,  is  stretched  at  full  length 
upon  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  its  thickly  clustering  acoms. 
IN. Amer.  Sul.,  i.  p. 56.)  This  shrub  grows  most  abundantly  in  the 
northern  and  middle  sutes  of  Nwth  America,  and  is  usually  found 
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io  particolar  diatricts  of  very  poor  mxl,  where,  mlone  or  mjn^ed 

with  the  bear  oak  (Q.  fiuilsteri),  it  lometiines  coven  tncta  of  more 
.  thu)  100  acres  ID  extent.    It  wai  introduced  in  1823;  but  ii  nrely 

ta  be  met  writU  in  phmtstions.    Pursb  itBte*  that  it  ia  highly  onw' 

mental  when  in  full  bloom;  and  Hichaux  obavrea  that  it   ni^t 

probably  be  cultivated  akmg  with  Q.  Banfiten  for  its  fruit,  wtuch, 
*        as  before  observed,  is  very  Bweet.    From  the  smail  siie  of  the  plant, 

this   variety  is  well   deserving  of  'culture   for  subuihon  or  small 

villa  gardeuB,  and  miniatiire  aiboretuma. 
Y  Q.  P.  5  tomCT/6#o  Mchx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  ii.  p.  19R,  Oner,  No.  5.  t.  9. 

f.  a.  J  Q.  P.  discolor  Miclix.  fiL  Arb^  ii.  l».  40.  t.  6,  N.  Amer.  Sml^ 

i.  p.  43.  t.  7.,  and  our  Jig.  I73»,,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  I83fl ;  Q-  bfcolor 

WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  i».  p.  440.,  PioFih  Fi. 

Amer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  633.,  .V.  Du  Ham., 

vii.  p.ies.,  SmitAiaReet'iCycL.Ho. 

«).iQ.  Micha6xiNutt.  The  Swamp 

white  Oak. — Leaves  almost  seaaile, 

obtusely     oval,    bluntly    toothed; 

downy    beneadi.    (JfioAr.^      The 

swamp  white  oak,  in  Amenca,  says 

the  younger  Uichanx,  ts  a  beaucinil 

tree,  more  than  70  ft.  high,  of  a 

vigorous  habit  of  growth,  and  with 

luxnnant  foliage.    The  leaves  are 

from  6  in.  to  8  in.  long,  and  4  in.  ^ 

broad;    entire  towards    the    base, 

which  it  attenuated    and    wedge- 
shaped;   but  dilated  and  coarsely 

toothed  for  two  thirds  of  tfa^  length. 

The  tree  is  distinguished,  when  (iill  grown,  by  the  renwibfale 

tqipeannce  of  its  leavea,  which  are  on  the  under  side  silky,  and 

and  of  a  atlvery  whiteness;  while  the  upper  side  is  smooth,  and  of  a 

blight  green.    It  was  from  this  striking  contmat  that  Dr.  Hiihlen- 

berg  gave  this  tree  the  specific  name  of  discolor.  The  actwna  are 
sweet,  but  seldom  abundant;  they  are  long,  of  a  clear  chestnut 
brown,  and  contained  in  radier  shallow  acalj  cups,  ed^ed  irith 
short  slender  filaments.  These  cups  are  "  more  downy  within  than 
thoaeof  any  other  oak;"  and  they  are  borne  in  pairs,  on  peduncle* 
of  from  I  in.  to  2  in.  in  length.  The  bark  is  sody,  andof  aereenisfa 
white.  With  the  exception  of  the  dntrict  of  Mmne,  and  the  mari- 
time parta  of  the  southern  provinces,  Michaux  informs  us  that  tbia 
oak  IS  diffiised  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  "  In 
comparison,  however,  vrith  several  othev  specie^  it  ia  not  common, 
bring  found  only  on  the  edges  of  swamps,  and  in  wet  places  exposed 
totaundationB,Bnd  iMt  in  the  forests  at  lam."  It  geaenlifffcwa  m 
company  with  Q.  palfistris,  iTcer  rilbrum,  Nfasaaquitica,  ami  Cfaya 
41ba;  and,  in Britisb  plantations,  would  thrive  in  the  same  ntuations 
as  the  aldn-  and  pophr.  This  species  nipears  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  elder  Hichanx,  who  has  ^ured  a  leaf  of  it  undo' 
the  name  of  Q.  P.  tomentdsa;  but  when  it  was  introduced  into 
Britain  is  uncartain,  though,  U)  all  prcA^iiliCy,  it  would  be  about  the 
same  time  as  Q.  P.  monticola,  vix.  in  IBOO.  The  wood  is  atnwg, 
elastic,  and  heavier  than  that  of  the  white  oak.  In  full.grown  trees, 
the  grain  is  fine  and  close,  and  the  pores  are  not  risible  to  the  naked 
eye;  itspKtseaBily,andina  straight  line ;  and,  according  to  Hichaux, 
it  is  esteemed  next  in  quality  to  the  American  white  oak,  though, 
from  its  rareness,  it  is  but  seldom  emfdoyed  for  econixnical  pur- 
poses. Thtre  is  a  tree  t^thiii  s|>ecies  in  the  artMretum  at  Mesffs. 
Loddigct's,  and  one  in  the  Horticultural  ttodety's  Ooidcn,  undei 
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the  nune  of  U-  bteolor,  of  whidi  the  plat«  of  tl 
Volume  is  a  portrait. 


§  V.  Rubra.    Red  American  Oaks. 

Sect.  Char.  Lesvei  <^eepily  lobed,  ainuated,  multifid,  aod  mucronaled.  Barii 
daric,  anil  not  icalbg  ott.  Fructification  biennial.  Nut  ovate,  with  a  per- 
sistent stjle.  Cup  imbricate.  Urge  in  proportion  to  the  nut.  Trees,  varying 
from  60  R.  or  90  il.  to  15  il.  or  SO  ft.  in  lieicht ;  remariiBble  for  tlie  bright 
red,  deep  scarlet,  or  dark  purple,  of  their  fofiage,  when  it  dies  oBTin  autumn. 
PcrhapH  most  of  the  kinds  in  this  section  might  be  reduced  to  two  or  three 
species;  but,  as  thev  come  up  tolerably  true  from  seed,  we  haveconsidered 
it  more  convenient  ior  the  cultivator  to  treat  them  as  distinct.  The  har- 
diest and  most  rapid-crowio^,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  elegant  and 

'  ornamental,  tree  of  the  section  is  Q.  palCistria,  which,  with  its  spreading 
drooping  branches,  and  its  straight  erect  trunk  and  spin  top,  is,  mdepen- 
dently  of  its  lively  scarlet,  orange,  and  red  colours  in  spnng  and  autumn,  in 
our  opinion,  the  most  graceful  of  all  oaks,  either  Buropean  or  American. 

X  14.    Q.  ru'bba  L.     The  red.  or  Oatpion,  Oak. 

UnHfialkm.    Ua.  Sd.  PI.,  I4ta  i  WlUd.  8p.  PI,  4.  p.  MS.  i  Att  Hon.  Kor.,  S.  b,  »t  i  Punh 

Ft  Ann.  SM.,«.p.fl3D.i  Hkhi.  OiHt.,  No.  Ni ;  SniUi  Is  At*.  liu.,lp.  IDS.;  K  Dultua.,7. 

p.  170. ;  Snltli  Id  !&•'•  cfycl..  Ko.  sa 

StiKKigmtc.    Q.  PkuIi  dlTliurt.  Ac,  FtMk.  PlHiL.  LH.t.t. 

Eiwrpmiigi.    Pluk.  Pbjt.,  L  M.  f.  t,  i  Mtchi.  Qun-.,  L  3£,  9G.  I  Hgttli  AmR.S)l.,S:t.9B.|  oarjbi. 

iTta  lDl7*fc  ;  ud  Uia  plUa  cf  Ihli  tpedm  in  gurWt  Vglunx; 
S^c,  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  smooth,  oblong,  sinuated,  on  long  stalks ;  lobes  acute 
sharply  toothed,  bristle~poinIed.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  flat  underneath. 
Nut  ovate.  (ITt^.}  A  tree  80  a.  or  90  fr.  in  height.  Introduced  in  1739. 
Farietiei.  Alton,  in  the  Hortui  Kevinuii,  2d  ed.,  mentions  two  varieties :  Q. 
rubra  latifolia,  thb  champion  oak,  which  is  the  Q.rtibraofLinnieusi  andQ. 
riibia  montana,  the  mountain  red  oak. 


The  bark  is  comparatively  smooth,  of  a  dark  colour,  very  chick;  and,  though  in 
old  trees  it  cracks,  yet  it  never  sailes  off"  as  in  the  sections  Aibsand  /^inus. 
The  wood  is  reddun  and  cuarse.graincd ;  and  its  pores  arc  often  so  large  as 
(o  admit  theentranccofa  hair.  The  leaves,  when  they  first  come  out  in  sprii^, 
are  of  a  fine  sulphur  colour ;  when  fully  expanded,  they  are  smootn  and 
shining  on  both  sides,  larfte,  deeply  laciniated,  and  sometimes  slightly  rounded 
at  the  base,  espedaliy  on  old  trees;  and,  before  they  fall,  they  turn  of  a 
deep  purplish  red.    According  to  the  younger  Hichaux,  the  leaves  on  old 


trees  often  nearly  resemble  those  of  Q.  falc^ta.     The  leaves  of  Q.  falcAia 

are,  however,  always  downy   beneath;  while  those  of  Q.  rubra  ore  smooth. 

OF  i 
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TheleaTeaor<l.nlbradieoffora  more  purptiah  red  thmn  those  of  mo«  of 
the  other  kinds  in  this  section  ;  but  they  often  become  jellow  before  thej  GUL 
"Hiey  TSiT  much  b  shape,  from  the  age  of  the  plant,  or  the  soil  and  utuatioa 
in  which  It  has  grown.  F^.  1740.,  copied  &om  the  elder  Hicbaux's  Huiavr 
del  Chine;  shows  the  leares  of  a  seedling  a  year  old ;  fig.  1741.,  from  the 
same  work,  those  of  a  tree  bearins  acorns;^.  1742.  shows  sereral  lesTea 
gathered  lirom  trees  ia  En^and  <tf  four  or  five  yean'  growth ;  fig.  1743.  i* 
drawn' from  a  specimen  t^en  from  a  tree  b  uie  HOTticuliural  Sodetj'* 
Garden;  andj^.  1744.  is  a  leaf  from  the  splendid  full-grown  tree  in  the  Fulbam 
Nursei^,  of  which  there  is  8  portrait  in 
our  last  Volume.  By  companng  the 
plUes  of  the  trees  of  this  species  in 


our  last  Volume,  it  will  be  seen  how 
exceedingly  the  leaves  rary.  The 
aconu  are  sessile,  or  oa  very  short 

peduncles  i  they  are  large,  and  are  produced  in  great  abundance ;  they  are 
rounded  at  the  summit  and  compressed  at  the  base;  and  they  are  contaiDsd  in 
fiat  *ery  shallow  cups,  covered  with  narrow  compact  scales.  Hie  red  oak  is 
one  of  the  most  common  q>edes  in  Canada,  and  the  whole  of  the  north  of  the 
United  States,  la  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  part  of  Philadel[diia, 
Mid  along  the  whole  range  of  the  Allcghanies,  it  is  nearly  as  abundant  as  Q. 
cocdnea  and  Q.  tinct^a;  but  it  is  much  less  common  in  the  more  soutiiav 
states,  its  perfect  developement  r^uiring  a  cool  climate  and  a  fertile  soiL 
The  red  oak  was  introduced  into  France  about  I740,and  was  first  planted 
on  the  estate  of  Du  Hamel,  at  Pittriviers.  -  In  Eiwland,  the  first  notice  that 
we  find  of  the  red  oak  is,  that  it  was  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1739.    Since 
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that  time  it  bat,  periuuw,  beea  more  generall;  pluted  than  any  other  of  the 

American  oaka,  thougn  full-grown  specinieni  of  it  are  not  ver;  Dumerous. 

The  largest  which  we  know  of  near  London,  is  at  Sjoti,  where  it  is  57  ft. 

high  i  and  the  lai^eit  in  England  ia  at  Strathfieldiaye,  where  it  ia  100  ft.  high. 

Bevoal  trees  in  the  neig^bourhoad  of  Londoa,  and  particularly  one  at  Puraer'a 

Crosa  which  is  upwards  of  40  fl.  high,  ripen  acoma,  from  which  young  plants 

have  been  raised.    The  wood  is  so  coarte  and  porous  as  to  be  ofscarce^  any 

UMio  thearta.  It  ia,boweTer,  employed  in  America  for  the  itavesof  flour  and 

togar  casks,  or  to  contaui 

any  kind  of  dry  goods.   The 

bark  contains  a  large  pro-  i 

portion   of  tannin,  and   ia  ' 

very   eitenaiTelv   uaed    by 

touaers    in     the    United 

States.     The   acoma   are 

voraciously  eaten  by  wild 

animals,  and  also  by  the 

cows,  horses,  and  swine  that 

are  allowed  to  range  in  the 

woods  after  the  herWe  hu        ^^  ,  ..^RVnn^.         * 

perished.  Papdio (Tfi&lo)  +  ^EEfinTS    \  -fTa^UlUTW 

FBTdniu*Abb.and8mith,t.      mmmt0 ,    V .-^^ 

14,  and  ourj%.  1745.,  the  '      " 

brown  hair-atreak  butterfly, 
feeda  on  the  leaves  of  this 
■pedes. 


X  15.  Q.  cocci'ku  WiUd.    The  acarlet  Oak. 

Uemtt/Ualtm.  Wuc  fanL,  p.  «.  i  Uehx.  FL  B«.  Aiur.,  C  p.  156.  |  WlUd.  Sf.  Fl.,  4.  4/ 
AlU  Hiwt  Kiv.,  &  p,  190. ;  niink  PL  Ann.  Sipt.,  &  p.  G30.  i  MkcSi.  Qiur.,  Ko.  IS. ;  N,  Du  Hi 
7.  p-  11L  i  talthlD^nVCKL.NaeL 


xr.  S;1.,  1. 1.  !&  1  our  A<.  ITta^ 


,    ...  sVCkL, 

tfrninfmH.    ftrtlmi^  ,«(.,«l.  1        .   ... 

Olgratlii^     WaIi(.Fmt.,t  B.)111dix.  Qu*T.,t.31,32.|  S.  i 

l?f7,  nid  ITtS.  i  and  Uw  |dM*  cf  UiU  tntiD  Dur  lut  VDlinot. 
^>cc.  Char,  4rc.     Leaves  smooth,  oblong,  deeply  and  widely  sinuated,  on  long 

italks;  lobes  divaricated,  acute,  sharply  toothed,  briatte-poin ted.     Calyx  oT 

the  fruit  turbinate,  half  as  loag  as  the  nut.  (tfiW.)    A  tree,  BOft.high. 

Introduced  in  1691. 

DacripfioH,  ^c.  The  scarlet  oak  ii,  in  America,  a  tree  of  more  than  80  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  lUameter.  The  tree  is  of  a  more  riiad  habit 
of  growth  than  Q.  rilbra,  the  branches  of  which  are  very  flexible.  The  bark 
ia  (&uk<coloured,  entire,  and  very  thick ;  and  the  wood  is  reddish  and  coarse- 
grained, with  very  open  pores.  The  leaves,  which  have  long  petioles,  are 
of  a  beautiful  green,  shining  on  both  aides :  and,  on  old  trees,  lac intated  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner,  having  usually  four  deen  ainuses  on  each  side,  very 
broad  at  bottom.    The  leaves  b^itn  to  change  with  the  first  cold,  and,  ailer 
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several  HucceadTe  froeW,  turn  ta  a  brilljant  wcaiiet, 
instead  of  the  dull  red  of  those  of  Q.  njbra.    These 

leaves  differ  very  greatly 

in  shape  at  differeat  stages 

in  the  growth  of  the  tree.;; 

(When  quite  young,  they  i 
are  scarcely  lobed  at  al^ 
[  as  may  be  seen  by  Jig. 

I74«.,  which  is  talcen  Irma 

Michaiu's     Huloire    det  I 

CArtKi,  and  represents  a 

seedling  a  year  old .  J-'^. 
r  1747.  IS  a  leaf  taken  from 
'  a  tree  in  the  Hordcultural 

Society's  Garden ;  and 
^.1746., asprig  and  ecom 

from  an  old  tree  copied 

from  Hichaux.      Amidst 

all  the  Tarieties,  however, 

in  the  ih^  of  the  leaf  of 
the  scarlet  oak,  it  may  always  be  distinguished  from  that  oF  Q.  riibn  by  the 
different  hue  which  it  aasumea  in  autumn ;  the  colour  of  Q.  cocdoea  beii^ 
always  a  bright  scarlet,  or  yellowish  red,  of  more  or  less  intensity;  and  that  of 
Q.  rubra  a  dull  crimson,  or  purplish 
red.  The  leaf  is  also  larger,  and  the 
indentations  in  old  leaves  rounder. 
The  acorns  are  large,  somewhat 
elongated,  similarly  rounded  at  both 
ends,  arid  half-covered  with  scaly 
top.<ihaped  cups.  As  the  fruit  of 
this  tree  varies  in  siie  witii  the  ■ 
quality  of  the  S(hI,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  Q.  tinc- 
tdria ;  the  only  constant  differeoce 
is,  that  the  kernel  of  the  nut  is 
always  yellowish  in  Q.  tinctoria,  and 
always  white  in  Q.  coccloea.  The 
difference  between  the  scarlet  oak 
and  the  red  oak  nppean  to  be  about 
as  great  an  that  which  exists  betweoi 

two  very  distinct  varieties  of  apple  and  pear:  for  example,  the  nonpareil  and 
the  golden  pippm,  or  the  jaigonelle  and  the  summer  bergamot.  Ttiese  oaks 
brenot,howev«',on  that  account  the  leaa  worthy  of  being  kept  quite  distiDcl; 
for  it  must  always  be  recollected,  that  same  of  the  finest  plants  in  evoy  de- 
partment of  culture  are  the  varieties  of  species,  and  not  the^vedcathemselvefl. 
The  scarlet  oak,  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  in  Europe  ^erally,  may  be 
considered  as  of  equal  hardiness  and  rapidity  of  growth  with  the  red  oak. 
The  largest  tree  of^it  which  we  have  seen,  and  know  to  be  certainly  of  the 
ocarlet  oak,  is  at  Syon,  where  it  b  77  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  8  fr.  9  in.  in 
diameter. 

Ge^rapky,  Hiitoiy,  4c.  The  scarlet  oak,  says  the  younger  Michaux,  i*  Bnt 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston ;  but  it  is  moat  abuoduit  in  New  Jvsey, 
.Pennsylvanta,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Carolinas  and  Oeorgia.  Intfaetwrthen 
states,  it  is  often  confounded  with  Q.  rikbra,  and  id  those  of  the  WKith  with  Q. 
falcikta.  The  scarlet  oak  was  oneofthow  discovered  by  Banister,  andinduded 
in  his  catalogue  dated  1660.     It  was  probably  sent  here  by  him  to  his  patron. 


Bishop  Compton  (sec  p.  44.) ;  as  we  are  iofbrmed,  by  the  UoHmt  Kewaimt, 
tliat  there  was  a  plant  ofit  in  the  tHshop'searden  in  1691.  It  was,MGrat,au|>- 
posed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  Q.  rubra,  and  it  is  mentioDed  as  auch  tn  the  flnt 
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who  dietioeuished  it  aa  a  species.  It  was  one  of  Uie  plants  sent  to  France  by 
the  elder  Michaux  in  1786,  and  formed  part  of  the  plantadoo*  at  Rsmbouillet ; 
where,  we  are  inronned  by  the  younger  Michaux,  toere  was  a  tree  of  it  which, 
about  1819,  was  45  ft.  hi^.  (See  p.  141.) 

Properlia  and  Uiet.  The  wood  of  the  scarlet  oak  is  of  very  little  value  iu 
the  arts,  and  it  makes  ?ery  poor  fuel.  It  decays  rapidly,  and  is  too  porous  to 
coDtain  wine  or  spirita.  Theprincipal  use  made  of  it  in  America  is  for  staves  to 
make  casks  fur  dry  goods.  Tbebark  is  employed  in  tanning,  but  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  Q.  n^bra.  This  tree  produces  gaUs,  which,  in  America,  are  applied 
to  the  same  purposes  as  the  European  galls  ofcomaierce.  In  landscapti^ar- 
dening,  the  scarlet  oak,  like  moat  of  the  other  kinds  of  this  section,  is  parti- 
cularly ad^ted  for  planting  in  the  margins  of  woods  or  groves  on  a  flat  sur- 
fece ;  or  for  scattenn^  in  insular  masses  throughout  a  wood  on  a  declivity, 
the  Bur&ce  of  which  is  seen  from  below.  For  small  groups  near  the  eye  it  is 
also  veil  adapted ;  thou^  the  beauty  of  the  foliage  of  youne  trees  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Q.  nlbra  and  Q.  lalcata.  The  long 
footstalks  of  the  leaves,  and  the  absence  of  deep  sinuosities  in  the  leaves  of 
young  trees,  ^ve,  with  reference  to  picturesque  efibct,  Q.  cocclnea  the  same 
relation  to  Q.  rilbra  that  Q.  sessiliflAra  has  to  Q.  pedunculata. 

StatltHa.  In  the  enrlncu  of  Lsnilon.  u  Sran,  TTft.  hi*li,  Ibe  dluwUr  rt  Cbe  tnuk  t  It.  S  In., 
■DdottlMlMadMft.;  u  KcBxnd,  Miniuteid,  38  jeui  jduted,  itliMft.tiMi,  UHdlimMa  of 
UMtniaklft.lllii.,*iid(]ftbaliedwiL  In  liifDnililn,  itBTMoclFark,  «|«>iij)latKi,  im 
tSn.Msli:  tBKanhln,  U  StnttaMdHn,  ttli90ft.h)|h,  dUiD«RDrtl»tnink3n.*la.ind 
orthtkMdHtt.1  laftnaKbUn,  U  BuRoo  Hme,  IS  twi  pUnM,  II  !•  n ft.  blcta  ;  u  Hsm. 
.     , .._^  _..._. Ysft,lin.linH«iD««i  miwWeiofUiUUMKhlthwmtrnlUnu 


iMd,  soft,  klfh,  with  Btniiklft.  Sin.  In 

Btuurtf  Hln.  KRH,  iDd  UlD.  Id  Iniftfa  :  Id  Su 
Nfh,  d»  dinita  sf  Um  tnnk  T  It,  Ml  of  Um  ha 
hl(h  I  aad  u  DMpdnt,  to  !«» iiUDUd,  It  K  IS  ft.  I 
k  Hft.hJih.lb*  dlMiMler  ef  &tt  iniBk  SUl,  ■ 

ItnlCMlc,  II K  flOft.  bi^  dlucUr  oftb*  RiiDk  3 
■lOldaihm,  Mninfluud.  UlaMR.hl|h,  ih 
Idtbn  Howa,  il  T«n  pluud,  liliWftU^, 
asft.:  Id  Fmhfskahln,  Ml auckpi^  CoutL ai T< 
tt<nklft.ein.,HHlof  Uwhsdljft.:  inWknrk 

n|Mli£u  ^  »  ft.  blab,  Um  dUnHtct  of  the  Bunk' ' 
li^lh*iUHHtcriit«b«lnuiklft.:  iDWoraMm 
thSlUMBin  of  Uw  tmnk  t  IL,  ud  or  Itaa  ItHl  30  ft 
U  knft.  M|ll,  th«  dluBMH  or  tha  trunk  Sin.,  and 
laKHiftvalhaaoini.lllahomHft.  toISftbW 
badllft.    IaSeDtlaod,lDltoai.(hln,il~-'— - 
IftiSln^aadorUiabiadaofL    InOntai. 
b  AiBtrto,  at  VIcnD*.  In  Banthal'i  Ni 
Bmkllin.,aBd  of  Ibe  bcadSSft.    In  F 
bBdr,  M  Nosa^  M  jcait  idaiitad,  H  !•  16ft.  hi 

I  16.  Q.  ambi'bua  WHld.     The  amtHguous,  or  grey,  Oak. 
UnMcaUim.    Iflchi.  AiIl,  t.  i^Uai  Neitb  Awi.  S)r<.,  1.  Il  98.  j  Punh  n.  Anwt. 
p.  aa.,  DM  Hiimtoldt 

J;l.,£t.«L;oui;lt.l7W.i  and  the  Plata  of 


'SaS 


^>ec.  Ckar,,  ^v.     Leaves  unuated,  elabrous,  acute  at  the  base ;  nnuses  some- 
what acute.     Cup  somewhat  shield.«himed.     Nut  roundish-ovate.  (Jl^ic^.) 
A  tree,  varying  firom  40  (t  to  60  ft.  high.     Introduced  in  ISOO. 
Dncriplioit,  ^.   The  erey  oak,  according  to  the  younger  Hichaui,  forms,  in 
AniericB,a  tree  from  40  ft.  to60ft.  higb,  and  withatruidt  1ft.  6in.  in  diameter. 
It  bears  a  close  analog  to  the  red  oak  b  its  foliage,  sjid  to  fite  scariet  oak 
in  its  fhut ;  whence  Iffichaui  has  given  it  the  speofic  name  of  amblgua.   It 
has  also  another  peculiarity,  in  blossoming  ever;  year,  though  it  takes  two, 
three,  and,  in  very  cold  clunates,  four  years  to  mature  its  fruit.    Hie  leaves 
are  large,  smooth,  and  deeply  sinuated ;  the  indentations  lieing  sharper  and 
more  Hraular  than  those  of  the  leaves  of  Q.  cocclnea.     The  acorns  are  of 
lilt  middle  size,  rounded  at  the  end,  and  contained  in  scaly  top-«haf>ed  cum. 
The  grev  oak  is  found  farther  north  tlian  any  other  Amentan  specKS.     Ine 
elder  HuJuuix  ibund  it  oo  the  Ht.  Lawrence,  near  Quebec,  in  N.  lat.  47°  iO^. 


AMBORKTVM   AVD   FKOTtcmrM. 


Under  ditt  panlld,  and  at  Ualtbz,  in  Non  Scotia,  it  b  only  40ft.  hi^; 
but  it  ittCKuea  in  nxe  ai  it  nts  brthcr  Booth,  till,  on  the  dure*  of  Lake 
CbampluD,  it  often  attain*  the  bright  of  60  ft.  It  ma  fint  deacriied  by  the 
jwnnger  Hichaiu,  and  wa«  introduced  mto  En^and  bj  the  Means.  Ftaaer, 
m  ISOO.  From  its  get^raphical  nnge^  it  ia  enkntly  fitter  fyr  dw  eoldff 
parts  of  Europe  than  other  the  precedmf  or  following  aorta.  Plants,  in  Ae 
ndghbouiliood  f)f  London,  grow  TJgorouu; ;  and,  fivm  their  reiT  large  foli*0i 
Base  a  fine  appeannce,  even  when  fouM.   ThiikindnuitiKitbecoofiwiiaed 


n  Q.M 


Uguum,! 
KorthjL 


with  theQ'ambfgnaofHDiiiboldt,  wlu(£iaanatiTeof  Mexico,  andatotallT 
""  -  "It  plant  (see  App.  vIH.  Meiia»  Oab) ;  nor  with  a  tree  marked  On  1S38) 
'~iaiD  theHorticultiiral  Sode^a  Garden,  which  is  intennediaie  be- 
■culiSdra  and  Q.  pedunculua,  and  niay  be  called  Q.  JUbur  am- 

_. ,  ja  this  ma^  be  called  Q.  rilAira  ambtgna.    There  are  treea  of  the  tine 

Moith  American  kud  in  the  Horticultural  w>ciety's  Qsrden,  of  one  of  whidi 
the  plate  of  tlui  Rpedes  in  our  last  Volanie  is  a  portrait.  Hie  wood  i*  ai 
cottrte  and  opei  in  ita  pores  a*  that  of  the  red  oak ;  but  it  is  strcHiger  and 
more  durable ;  and,  though  unfit  for  wine  casks,  it  is  sometimes  emplojed, 
in  Canada,  for  the  knee*  of  schooners,  and  other  small  veasels,  and  hy 
wheelwrights.  Aa  a  tree  to  introduce  occanonally  in  hanging  woods  in  the 
Bi^lanib  of  Scotland,  along  with  the  British  oak,  no  species  can  be  more 
desirable  than  Q.  amblgua. 

1    17.  a.  Falca'ta  MicAx.     The  nckle.shaped,  or  ^mmA,  Oak. 

agmtuigma.  0.  dlKidK  AU.  Ban.  Eon.,  ad.  I^  3.  &  3SB.  t  a  HaBtMM  WOU.  ^  M,  L  p.  4H, 
Ail.  Hirt  JCnK.Id.  S,,  &p.»L,  SMU  In  AnV  &/.,  No.  ST.  t  &  iTrtu  LaM.  (W^  IBMj  0. 
cuBitta  Wmt.  i  Q.  trOobi  wiu.  Sp.  FL,*.t-  <la,  Wet*.  aMtr.,  It.  No.  n  i  0.  aiatu 
Wtmt.  Fan!.;  Qw  di>wii7.)Hnd  Onk. 

JiynKun.    lUctU(.QiMr.,ta.t  K.Ana.  Bjl,l.t.a9.;  ■DdooiALlTaLudlVSL 


^pec.  Chttr.,  Sfc.    Leaves  downv  beneath,  sinuated,  with  three  ot 
what  falcate  bristle-pointed  lobes ;  the  terminal  one  elpnnted  and  jagged. 
Calyx hemisphericaL  {WUU.)    Atree,  var^ng  from  30ft. to  80ft.  Kch. 


Introduced^  under  the  name  of  Q.  elougkta,  m  1763;  and  i^in,  under  tnit 

ofa.trfloba,in  1800. 

Xtttcr^ttiui,  ^.  This  oak  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  Gram  the  great  difler- 
cnce  which  exists  in  its  leaves  and  general  appearance,  in  difihrent  dimato. 
This  difltrence  is  so  extraordinary,  that  nearly  all  the  botodists  who  have 
written  on  the  American  oaks  have  supposed  it  to  be  two  species.  In  the  south* 


CHAP.  CT.  CORYLA'CEJE.      fiDE'RCUS.  1883 

eniBtiites,itrormsaDabtetree,SOft.hi^,  with  '"" 

a  trunk  411.  or  5  ft.  in  diameter;  while  in  New 
Jersey  the  tree  is  never  above  30  ft.  high,  with 
B  trunk  only  4  in.  or  5  in.  thick.  Ute  bark  is 
thick,  black,  and  deepi;  furrowed ;  and  the 
wood  is  reddish  and  coaTBe-crained,  with  open 
pores,  like  that  of  thered  oak.  The  leaves  are 
also  eitremely  diffbrent  :.  on  the  trees  in  the 
south,  they  are  falcate, like  those  in^.  1750., 
copied  from  the  plate  of  this  tree  ia  the  tforlh 
American  Suloa,  i,  t.  83.  In  New  Jersey,  the 
leaves  are  tnree-lobed  (like  those  shown  tn_fig, 
1751.,  from  the  Hutoire  da  Ckenei),  except  a 
few  on  the  3umnut,nhicb  are  slighUy  falcated. 
Oenerallf ,  the  lower  branches  of  aU  trees  of 

this  speacs,  grawing  in  moiat  and  shaded  situations,  have  thdr  leaves  tnl(d>ed ', 
while  those  on  the  upper  branches  are  falcated,  with  their  lobea  even  more 
arched  than  those  shown  in  j^.  1750.    This  remarkable  difference  led  the  elder 
Michaux  to  describe  the  specunens  which  he 
found  growing  in  very  cold  bad   land   as  Q. 
triloba ;  and  on  the  young  shoots  of  these  ape- 
dmens  he  frequently  found  leaves  deeply  den- 
ticulated or  lobed,  like  those  of  Q,  rubra  or 
Q.  coccfnea,  as  represented  at  a  iajig.  1751. 
The  stumps  of  trees  that  have  been  felled,  also, 
frequently  send  up  shoots  bearing  leaves  deeply 
denticulated  at  risht  angles  to  the  main  rib. 
Amidst  all  these  CQanges,  however,  the  leaves 
of  Q.  blckta  preserve  one  striking  character-  , 
istic;  which  is,  that  there  is  always  "a  thick 
down  upon  the  under  aide  of  the  leaves,  and 
upon  tne  young  shoots  to  which  they  are  ' 
attached."  The  acorns  are  small,  round,  brown, 
and  contained  in  slightly  scaly,  shallow,  top- 
ahaped  cups,  supported  on  short  peduncles  ■• 
they  resemble  those  of  Q.  Banisteri,  and,  like 
them,  preaerve  the  power  of  germination  for  a 
long  time.    The  growth  of  this  tree,  according 

to  the  elder  Miumux,  i«  extremely  rapid  and  vigorous,  evui  on  the  wortt 
■oils.  The  most  northern  boundary  of  Q,  fal.oUa  is  the  neighbourhood 
of  Allentown,  in  New  Jersey,  about  60  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Even  at 
this  Instance,  sa^s  the  younger  Michaux,  the  leaves  are  smaller  than  m  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  where  t'hey  begin  to  assume  their  appropriate 
form.  Farther  south,  Q.  falcfkta  is  constantly  found  among  the  most  com- 
mon  trees  in  the  foreats;  but  it  is  less  frequent  near  the  mountains,  and 
in  the  country  beyond.  "  In  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Spanish  oak  (  and,  in  the  Carolinos  and  Oeorsia,  by  that 
of  the  red  oak."  Mlcbaux  adds  that,  in  an  old  English  work  whicn  he  found 
in  "  the  library  at  Charleston,  it  is  said  to  have  been  called  the  Spanish  oak 
by  the  first  settlers,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  (J.  Veldm, 
which  grows  in  Spain."  If  Q.  .i£'gilapa  is  the  oak  meant,  the  resemblance 
must  have  been  very  slight.  The  name  of  the  red  oak  was  probably  derived 
from  the  great  anal<^  between  the  wood  of  this  species  and  that  of  Q.  rubra. 
The  wooa  of  the  Spanish  oak  is,  however,  better  than  that  of  the  latter,  though 
it  is,  also,  too  porous  to  contain  wine  or  spirits;  and,  from  its  want  of  diuv 
bilitv,  it  is  considered  greatly  inferior  to  tnat  of  the  oaks  belonging  to  the 
section  Albie.  "  The  principal  merit  of  the  Spanish  oak,"  says  the  younger 
Michaux,  "  consists  in  its  bark.  This  is  preferred  for  tanning  coarse  leather, 
which  it  renders  whiter  and  more  supple;  it  is  consequently  sold,  at  Phila- 
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delphia  and  Wilmineton,  a  fourth  dearer  than  that  of  dther  the  red  or  the 
Bcwiet  oak  :  the  leaUier  is  said  to  be  improved  bj  the  addition  ofa  lunBlI  qoan- 
tity  of  the  hark  of  the  hemlock  spruce."  (2f.  Amer.  Sy/.,\.p.  80.)  This  ipeciea 
of  oak  ie  used  in  New  Jersey  to  form  hedges.  The  elder  Mchaui  says  that,  for 
this purpoK,  tbe  acoma  are  sown  od  a  raised  bank;  and  that  they  must  be 
careAilly  defended,  during  the  first  wiuter,  from  rats  andinolea^  whicbarefoDd 
of  them.  The  young  plants  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  earthed  up 
during  the  two  foUowiag  years ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  fourth,  they  will 
form  a  Tcry  thick  and  Strang  hedge ;  the  young  shoots  and  branches  crostii^ 
and  mtertwiniiu  with  each  otlwr.  If  kept  properly  pruned  and  weeihd, 
and  the  gaps  filled  up  by  young  plants  raised  m  boxes,  a  bed^  of  this  kind 
will  last  more  than  a  century.  (Mri.  det  Otina,  No.  14.)  Thu  tftaea  »p- 
pears  fhnn  the  Hortia  Khueruu,  Sd  ed.,  to  have  been  introduced,  under  the 
name  of  Q.  elongata,  by  Mr.  Murdock  Murchison,  in  1763 ;  and  to  hare  been 
rnntroduced,  under  the  name  of  Q.  triloba,  by  the  Messrs.  Fraser,  in  1800. 
Hiere  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Ijoddiget's,  under  the  name  of  Q.  IttbI*,  as  wdl 
as  that  of  Q.  blcAts ;  and  there  is  a  tree  at  Trenthora  called  Q.  &lc^  which 
is  20  ft  hi^,(fiameter  of  the  trunk  11  in.,  and  of  the  bead  IBft  i'halz^na 
(Dryocimpa  Hanii)  stignia  Abb.  and  SmM,  U  56.  and  our^.  1758. ;  B6mbn 
atigma  Fw.  But.,  4^  p.  424^ ;  the  orange  white-spot  iboth ;  feeda  upon  Uie 
lemsofthiaoakand  Q.tinctdria.  In  a  young  state  the  whole  brood  of  cater- 
(nlhvs  keep  together,  but  disperse  as  they  grow  larger.  It  is  very  sddom 
seen  on  tbe  wing.  One  observed  by  Abbott  went  into  the  ground  on  the  80th 
ofSeptember,  and  came  forth  on  the  16th  of  June.'  Both  Uie  lanw  and  imago 
are  of  a  bright  orange  colour. 

18.  Q.  TtNCTo'Ri4  Wm.    The  Qnrrdtron,  or  Dyer's,  Oak. 


UnMcaUim.    WIUIL  to.  Ft.*.  g>.  4M ;  AIL  H«H.  K«r.,  b.  p.  191. 

p.(SB,i  M.  DuUMm.iT.p.in.i  SolUi  to  Bes-i  C>cL,  No,  SS. 
^mmrmtt.    O.  tlfUnttu,  At.rtat.  i>jM.,Lfi^  tl.  i  adtninK 

Au. ,  I.  p.  II 1. ;  tti(  bUek  OO,  Akt.  )  Of  ne  dH  Tri  nCortm,  A-. 


IrtlW.  ^riL,>T«..anU  Id  JW. 


CHAP.  cv.  cobtlaV&s.     que'rcus.  1885; 

SMtnalma     Wetii.  OuK.,  t  M. ;  N.  Amr.  SiL.  i.  L  H. )  our  jlp.  1753.  ind  1754.  i  ■»)  Ike  plate  or 
■"XrSTlnoutlu.'frolunw. 

Spec.   Char.,  ^c.      LeaTes  downy  beneath,  obovate-oblong,  dilated,  widely 
sinuBted ;  lobes  short,  obtuse,  siiahtly  toothed,  briStle-pointed.     Calyi  of 
the  fruit  flat  underneath;   nut  eloboBe.  (WiBd.)     A  tree,  varying  from 
soft,  to  100ft.  high.    Introduced  in  1800. 
Farie^t.     Michaux,  in  his  Flora  BoreaMt  Americana,  gives 
the  two  following  forms  of  this  species: —  , 

t  Q.  ^.  I  anguioia  Michx. ;'  Q.  nigra  Pwth  Arb.  Am.,  • 
p.  180.  i  Q.  americana  Plui.  Aim.,  |i.  309. ;  ' 
1753         A        0-  velutina  Lam.  Did.;  Q.  liactantt  Barl. 
\       Trav.,p.37.;  and  our  Ji^jj.  1753, 1754.— 
ifj^  Leayes  itmooth,  lobed  with  angular  lobes. 
j3W'   Cup   top-shaped.     Nut  globose,  and  de- 
^3       pressed  at  the  summit.    A  native  of  the 
^ft|     shores  of  Lake  Cham^lain,  in  Pennsylvania, 
Jd     and  of  high  mountains  in  Carolina  and 
''         Georgia. 
t   Q.  t.  2   itniAfl   Michx.j    Q.  nigra  fVang.i   and  our  figt.  1755,  1756, 

and    1757. l*aves   deeply  sinuated.       Cup  flat  and  turbtnatedi 

Nut  ovate.    Native  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Detcriplion,  Ifc.    This 
oak,   according   to    the 

J'ounger  Michaui,  is  the 
□fUest  oak  in  America, 
beii^  from  90  ft.  to  100 
ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  dia- 
meter. The  trunk  is 
straight,  and  is  corered 
with  a  deeply  furrowed 
bark  of  middling  thick- 
ness, but  alvrays  black, 
or  of  a  very  deep  brown 
colour ;  whence,  pro- 
bably, the  tree  derives  ■ 


America;  viz.  the  black 
oak.  The  dark  hue  of 
the  bark  easily  distin-  i 
guishes  this  tree  from  Q. 
rubra,  Q.  coccfnea,  and 
Q.  ambiguB,  in  the 
northern  provinces;  but, 
in   the   southern   ones, 

Q.  &lc^ta  having  bark  of  the  same  colour,  C  tioctoria  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  bud.%  which  are  longer,  more  acuminate,  and  more  scaly, 
than  those  of  the  farmer  species.  The  inner  bark  of  Q.  tinctdria,  if  chewed, 
is  very  bitter,  and  gives  a  yellow  tince  to  the  saliva,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  bark  of  Q,.  fku:iUa.  The  wood  is  reddish,  coarse-grained,  and  porous, 
like  that  of  all  the  red  oaks.  The  leaves  are  large,  deeply  laciniated,  and 
resemble  those  of  Q.  cocctnea,  but  they  have  fewer  lobes,  never  eiceeding 
four  or  five ;  while  the  leaves  of  the  old  trees  of  Q.  coccinea  have  fituu  five 
to  seven ;  they  are  also  leas  openly  and  roundly  sinuated,  less  shining,  of  a 
duller  green,  and,  during  a  part  of  the  summer,  nave  their  surfaces  roiuhened 
witn  small  slands,  which  are  visible  to  the  eye  and  sensible  to  the  touch ;  and 
which  are  dso  found  on  the  young  shoots.  In  autumn,  the  leaves  of  jouni 
trees  turn  to  a  dull  red ;  but  those  on  old  trees  became  yellow,  or. of  i 


lung 
yel- 
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lowish  brown,  beginning  with 
the  petiole.  Thii  oak  it  ncarlj 
Bi  extenaiTely  diitributcd  in 
North  America  as  the  white 
oak ;  knd,  except  in  the  diitnct 
of  Maine,  and  the  northern 


1756 
part  of  Kew  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  Tennessee,  this  spe- 
cies is  found  throu^out  the 
United  States,  on  both  sides 
ot  the  Alleghanies ;  and  it  is 
everywhere  called  the  block 
oak,  except  in  some  parts  of 

New  Engiuid,  wher^  according  to  Dr.  Brown  (Syl.  ^Mer.),it  is  ealled  the 
yellow  o^.  It  flourishes  in  Maryland,  and  b  some  parts  of  Virginia,  where 
the  soil  is  lean,  graveliy ,  and  uneven ;  and  it  genenllj  will  grow  in  a  poorer  soil 
than  the  white  oak.  This  oak  was  one  of  those  enumerated  bv  the  elder 
MJchaux,  as  bdng  advisable  to  introduce  into  France,  and  of  which  he  sent 
seeds  to  that  country  in  1786  (see  p.  148.)  •  notwithstanding  which,  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  are  anv  large  specimens  in  France;  and  the  pLut* 
raised  by  Miduux  were  protmily  lort  ibiriD^  the  revolution  of  ITB9,  when 
a  great  part  of  the  plantations  of  Bamboudlet  were  destroyed.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  Enriaiid  in  1800,  by  the  Messrs.  Fraur,  but  has  been  but  very 
little  cultivated,  though  it  is  a  treeof  great  regulaii^and  beauty,  and,  even  in 
this  country,  rai^t  posribly  become  <^  use  for  its  bwk. 

Pnptrlia  ami  Um.  The  wood,  though  coane^rained  and  porous,  ii 
much  more  esteemed  for  strength  and  durability  than  that  of  any  other  Ame- 
rican oak  of  biennial  Iructificatton.  In  Philadelphia,  it  is  employed  in  buiUhu; 
and,  in  most  parts  of  the  northern  states,  it  is.  used  aa  a  substitute  for  Ue 
white  oak,  whenever  that  tree  is  scarce ;  and  a  large  proportian  of  what  are 
called  the  best  red  oak  staves,  which  are  used,  in  Canada  and  the  West  In^es, 
to  fbnn  casks  for  flour,  salted  provisions,  and  molasses,  are  made  of  the  wood 
of  this  tree.  The  bark  is  extensively  used  in  tanning ;  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted,  as  it  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  is  rich  in  tannin.  Th^  only 
inconvenience  is,  that  shoes  made  of  leather  tanned  with  it  are  apt  to  impart 
a  yellow  tinge  to  the  stockings.  This  colour,  however,  may  be  docherged  by 
sutgecdng  the  Ifeather  to  a  particular  process,  when  it  is  thou^t  worth  while 
to  mcur  the  expense.  The  most  usenil  product  of  this  oak  is  the  quercitrmi, 
which  is  much  used  in  both  America  and  England  for  dyeing ;  and  which  is 
not  only  equal  to  woad  in  the  brilliauey  of  the  yellow  procluced,  but  is  so  much 
stranger,  that  Dr.  Bancroft  states  that  one  part  of  quercitron  yields  as  much 
colouring  matter  as  S  or  10  parts  of  wood.  The  colouring  matter  is  con- 
tained in  the  inner  bark,  a  decoction  of  which  forms  a  brownish  yellow  dye, 
which  may  be  rendered  deeps'  by  alkalies,  and  lighter  by  adds.  A  solntio*  of 
alum  causes  a  small  portion  of  the  coburing  matter  to  fall  in  a  deq>  yeUow 
precipitate;  and  solutions  of  tin  affi>rd  a  more  abundant  prec^tate,  of  a 
brighter  huci    Todye  wool,  itissuffidentto  boil  the  quercitron  withaoeqnal 
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weight  of  alum :  to  dye  ulk,  die  proportioD  is  1  lb.  of  tbe  quercitron  to  18  lb.  of 
Bilk.  The  quercitron  is  chiefly  exported  from  Philadelphia.  According  to 
M'Culloch,  the  average  quantity  imported  for  three  years,  ending  in  1831,  waa 
85,015  cwt.  a  year;  and  the  price  of  this  varied,  according  to  the  quality,  from 
I2j.  6d.  to  15f.  per  cwt.,  incfuding  1».  each  for  duty.  Ttr.  Bancroft  first  dis- 
covered  and  applied  the  dyeing  properties  of  the  quercitroD;  and  he  obtained 
a  patent  for  hiB  invention  m  1775;  but,  the  Amen  can  ww  bretUcing  out  tOMi 
after,  he  reaped  little  profit  from  big  discov^y,  though  it  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  both  England  and  America  (Com 
Diet.,  art.  Bark.)  ^ 

SEWAtti,    lnED^uid,iD  tlMtdiirDni  of  London,  Utluntph 
dini'i,  whan  UwK  li  ■  t7«  £0n.  hlih,  of  which  apanrnu  MiItoi  1 
■blr^  mt  Tnnlbim,  SS  ttat  planud,  it  !•  Hft.  high,  lh(  diamcU 
had  lorti  In-WonMcnklre,  it  Cisomc,  tO  >«ii  i^Ud   II  li  kh. 
tnmkSatD^uidofthe  hod  ton.    In  Ue  EdioburiA  Bounii:  Gudcn  . 
bl^.    InPnoec.inBittUnT.iit  BuRi,8r«npl*at«l,  Utilirt.  high 
tlH  LsfltH,  30  it»a  old,  it  b  lg(t  bigb.    In  lui),  in  Lonbirdi,  u  Vm 
ion  hifh. 

1   19.  Q.  PALu'sTRis  Wm.     The  Marsh,  or  Pin,  Oak. 
•l^Ji"^!  '■t'-f  f-*l  Wmg.  Anw.,  LS.  ei0.i   Mkht.  Oui 


^c.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  smooth,  oblong,  deeply  and  widely  sinuated,  on  long 
stalks;  lobes  disunt,  parallel,  acute,  sharply  toothed,  bristle^)ointed ;  forks 
of  the  veins  densely  woolly  beneath.  Calyi  of  the  fruit  flattened;  nut 
nearly  globose.  ( WUid.)  A  tree,  80  fl.  high.  Introduced  in  1800. 
Detcription,  4*c. 
The  pin  oak,  accord- 
ing to  the  younger 
Hichaux,  is  a  tall 
tree,  rising,  in  marshy 
ground,  to  the  height 
of  80  ft.,  with  a  trunk 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diame- 
ter. "  Its  secondary 
branches  are  more 
slender  and  numerous 
than  is  common  on  so 
laige  a  tree,  and  are  ' 
intermingled,  so  as  to 
gi  ve  it,at  a  diBtance,the 
appearance  of  being 
fun  of  pins.  This  sin- 
gular disposition  ren- 
ders it  distinguishable 
at  fint  sight  in  winter, 
and,  is  |>erhaps,  the 
cause  of  its  bemg  call- 
ed the  pin  oak,"  (JV. 
Amer.^l.,\.p.  101.) 
The  tree,  when  young, 

assumes  an  agreeable  pyhmiidal  shape;  and  its  far-extending  drooping 
branches,  and  light  and  elegant  foliage,  render  it,  iu  our  opinion,  the  most 
graceful  of  all  oaks.  The  bark  on  the  oldest  trees  of  Q.  pallistris  is  scarcely 
e»er  cracked :  on  youne  trees  it  is  perfectly  smooth.  The  wood  is  coarse- 
grained, and  resembles  that  of  the  red  oak.  In  the  cUmate  of  London,  the 
tree  is  remarkably  hardy;  and  its  rate  of  growth  is  much  more  rapid  than  that 
ofeveryotherAmeHcanoak,wiih  the  single  exception  of  Q.ambfgua.  lIuBmBy 
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be  rcmlered  obvioui  at  a  glance, 
bj  inspecthic  the  ILae  of  mIu  at 
Meura.  Loddigd's,  where  there 
are  three  tree*,  marked  Q.  paliu- 
tria,  Q.  Banlneri,  and  Q.  montiiia, 
(all  of  which  are  the  Q.  palintTu  of 
Micbaui,)  which  are  eboTe  30  ft. 
high,  which  is  several  feet  h%ber 
than  all  the  others,  with  the  lingle 
exception  of  Q.  sinblgua.  A  tree 
(fig.  1761.)  of  this  specie*  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
which  had  been  overtopped  with 
elms,  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned (p.  1864.),  has  lost  its 
leader,  and  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stunted  bush  than  a  tree. 
It  is  not  one  third  of  the  size  of 
those  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  of  one 
at' which  the  tree  in  our  last  Vo- 
lume is  a  i^rtrait.  The  leaves  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  all  the 
other  species  of  this  section :  they 


from  Micbaux's  Huloire  det  Vkinei,  in 
and  b  a  leaf  from  a  tree  two  jean  ol 
contained   in   flat   shallow   cups, 
of  whiih  the  scales  are  closely 
applied  one  upon  another.     The 


■^ 


D\iyfat.  1760.  cofMcd 


wood,  ihoiwh  stronger  and  more 
teuBcious  than  that  of  dther  the 
red  or  the  scarlet  oaks,  has  the 
pores  still  larger  and  more  open 

than  those  of  either  of  these  woods.  It  is  used  for  the  axlea  of  imD- 
wheels,  when  white  oak  of  sufGcient  dimensions  cannot  be  procured  ;  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  made  into  staves  for  casks  for  dry  goods. 
For  small  groups,  and  especially  in  moist  rich  soi^  we  cannot  sufficiently 
recommenifthis  tree.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  and  the  disposition  of  its  brsmcbes 
is  singularly  graceliil  from  its  infancy  upwards.  A  few  years  ago,  there  wen 
a  great  many  trees  of  it  in  the  Leyton  Nursery,  which  were  taken  op  aod 
burnt  for  want  of  sale.    The  most  beautifiil  small  specimen  we  know  is  m  the 
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Goldworth  Arboretum.  The  spedineD  trees  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  one 
in  the  Milford  Arboretum^  were  equally  beautiful  before  they  were  severdy 
cut  in,  to  give  more  room  to  the  surrounding  plants. 

S  20.  Q-  CatbsbjTj  Willd.    The  barren  ScnA  Oak. 

IdnUificaiiom.    Wind.  8p.  PL,  4.  dl  44& ;  Pnnh  FL  Amu.  SaoCt  8.  a  G90l  s  ICchz.  Quer.,  Na  17. ; 

nTDu  Ham.,  7.  vi  ITS.  j  Smith  In  Reei*i  CycL,  Na  flS. 
^mm^mu,    O.  tiSna  JM.  amd  SmUk  J^,  L  |kf7.  t  O.  JB'MiiU divUdra,  Ac.,  CSol.  Gar.,  L  t. i3L 
Bngrwimfi    Mlcbz.  yuer.,  t  S9, 90L  s  Cat  Car.,  1. 1. 2& ;  and  onxjigi,  1768;  1761 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c.  Leaves  smooth,  oblooff,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  deq>ly 
and  widely  sinuated,  on  short  stalks ;  u)bes  3  or  5,  divaricated,  acute,  2-  or 
3-cleft,  bristle-pointed.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  turbinate,  half  as  long  as  the 
nut.  (  WUld.)  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft  high.  Introduced 
in  1823. 

DeicripHon,  j-c.  The  general  appearance  of  this  tree  is  stunted :  its  trunk 
is  crooked,  dividing  into  branches  at  2  ft  or  3  ft  fix>m  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  a  thick,  blackish,  de^ly  furrowed  baric.  Hie  folif^  is  open,  and  its 
leaves  are  large,  smooth,  thick,  and  cori- 
aceous towards  the  close  of  summer, 
deeply  and  irregularly  ladniated,  and 
supported  on  short  petioles.  ^  With 
the  first  frost,  they  chanse  to  a  dull  red, 
and  fidl  the  ensuing  month.  The  acorns 
are  pretty  lai^,  of  a  blackish  colour, 
and  oertly  covered  with  a  fine  grey  dust, 
wbicn  is  easily  rubbed  off  between  the 
fingers:  they  are  contained  in  thick 
cups,  swollen  towards  the  edge,  with  the 
upper  scales  bent  inwards.  The  oldest 
trees  alone  are  productive,  and  their 
fruit  never  exceeds  a  few  handfuls." 
(iV.  Amer,  Syl.^  i.  p.  86.)      According  ^        ^    k 

to  the  younger  Michaux,  this  oak  is  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georaia.  It  grows  in  soils  too  meagre  to  sustam  any  other 
vegetation,  where  the  light  movable  sand  is  wholly  destitute  of  vegctabla 
mould.  It  is  the  only  species  multiplied  in  the  pine  barrens;  and  from  this 
circumstance,  and  its  scrubby  habit  of  growth, 
it  has  probably  obtained  the  name  of  the  barren 
scrub  oak.  The  elder  Michaux  says  that  it  is 
sometimes  found  from  30  fl.  to  40  fl.  high. 
The  leaves  varv  very  little,  as  will  be  seen  by 
Jig,  1763.,  in  which  a  represents  a  seedline  of 
one  year's  growth,  and  o  a  leaf  from  a  plant 
two  years  old.  This  oak,  though  not  intro- 
duced till  1823,  is  supposed  to  be  the  one 
figured  in  Catesby's  Cofv&wi,  which  he  calls  the 
rra  oak  with  small  pedunculated  acorns,  and 
describes  as  follows : — '^  Bark  dark,  thick,  and 
strong,  preferable  for  tanning.  Wood  coarse 
and  spongy.  The  acorns  var^  much  in  shape  ; 
and  tne  leaves  retain  no  certam  form,  but  sport 
into  various  shapes,  more  than  those  of  other 
oaks."  (Cateih»  Carol.^  i.  p.  23.)  He  adds  that  the  wild  pigeons  assemble 
in  such  numbers  on  this  oak^  that  thejr  sometimes  break  down  the  branches, 
and  leave  their  dung  some  mches  thick  under  the  trees.  The  elder  Mi- 
chaux savs  that  Cateaby  has  confounded  this  tree  with  Q,  ri^bra ;  which 
is  probably  the  case,  as  his  description  accords  much  better  with  that  species, 
than  thb  tree.  The  wood  of  Q,  Cateshte^i  is  considered  excellent  as  fuel ;  and 
it  bears  a  higher  price  than  that  of  any  other  oak  in  America  for  that  purpose* 
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We  ife  oat  *w»n  of  thtn  baag  an  j  traca  of  tlw  oak  in  tbe  MigUMariKKxl 
of  Loodoa;  bat  we  believe  tbcie  are  (daatB  of  it  io  the  B<fiabai]^  Bounie 
Gwden,  raised  from  sconu  brooght  over  by  Mr.  H'Niti,  jnn.,  in  ISSi.  (Sec 
p.  182.) 

§  vi.  Nignt.  Biact  Amtriean  Oaks. 
Sett.  Char.,  4r.  Leave*  wedgMhapcd,  or  iipafentlj  lobed ;  mocrooMed,  but 
the  miuToa  genenll;  dn^ing  off  wbeo  the  leavea  have  attained  tbeir  (uU 
tiie.  Leaves  (hring  offof  aUacknh  green,  and  in  Amerint  &e<]uently  nv- 
ottent.  Bwfc  Ebck,  and  not  scaling  off  Fmctificatioa  bJenniaL  Nut 
OTBte,  will]  a  pcntatBOt  style,  and  saiiietimeam»kedwit)i(tari  lines.  Trees, 
from  80  ft.  to  40  ft.  bigb;  and  one  of  tliem,  a  nriniatnre  tree,  often  twt 
''  g  3  ft.  b  heigbt.    Rate  of  growth  less  r^iid  dwn  m  the  preceding 

9  SI.  0.  ni'qka  L.    The  BUd  Jack  OA. 

leUHw.    Ck.  Cun^.t-lS-i  UiLb.n.UU.:  Will<L^Fl..^tMI.;  AU.  Hart.  Kn., 
^f.SL;  PDnhn  Ad(t.  S(^,l.p.S9i:  8ia.aa  Abb,  lH,t.fk11S  ;llkki.{lBa.,  Ma,  U; 
N.  Dn  Hk.  T.  p.  ■«.  i  Aa-inBHaCCTcL,  Ne-U 
%«i^ww,    fi.  ■uiTttBdka,  At,  Stf ;  a  famntfiw  XOm.  H.  At-r.  SgL,  L  n  Tft  L  fa  -  ft 

■qnllfu  JtMf.  Oit,  vL  ISKi  Bum  O^  .Mtr. 
Supmlif.  Am  [iia.,i.5&;  inctii.OH(..La.n.iCk(.C«oL,(.lS.ia<awA.lTM. 
^NTc.  dor.,  4<:>  Leaves  wedoe-flhaped,  soawwhW  hnrl-tfaaped  at  tba  bsae ) 
dilated,  abnipt,  and  very  subtly  3-lobad  at  Che  end;  the  BBdiBe  kobe  sbortMt, 
smooth  above,  rusn  beneath.  Calyx  bemiipberical,  wiA  noabnuxMi* 
scales.  Nat  rouodirti-avatc.  (  HWd:)  A  tree,  CO  ft.  or  30  ft.  Ugh.  Intro- 
duced before  1739. 

Dracnptam,  4«.  The  Black  Jack  oak,  according  to  the  youngs  Hkbaoi, 
is  sometimes  30  ft.  h^,  and  8  in.  or  lOin.  in  diameter,  but  commonly  does  not 
exceed  half  these  dimensioiu.  Its  trunk  is  generally  crooked  ;  and  it  is  co- 
vered with  a  very  hard,  thick,  and  deeply 
furrowed  faarfc,  which  is  black  on  the 
outdde,  though  die  inner  bark  is  of  a 
dull  red.  The  bead  of  the  tree  is  broad 
and  ipnsding,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
woods.  The  leaves  are  of  a  very  re- 
markable shape,  bang  dilated  towards 
the  summit,  like  a  pear,  and  armed,  I 
when  young,  with  3  or  5  briatle-like 
points,  whic^  f&ll  off  when  the  leaf  has 
attained  its  full  siie.  Fig.  1765.,  from 
Hichaux's  Hidoire  dei  Ckaut,  shows 
these  mucros  on  seedlings  of  one  year's 
and  two  yeara'  growth.  The  leaves  are 
yellowish,  and  somewhat  downy,  at  their 
first  unfoldinginspring;  but,  when  fully 
expended,  they  become  of  a  dark  green 
above,  and  rusty  beneath  :  they  axe  alio 

thick  and  leathery  in  th^  texture.  In  autumn,  they  turn  of  a  blackish  red, 
and  foil  with  the  first  frost.  The  oldest  trees  bear  only  a  few  handliils  of 
Bcoms,  which  are  hu^  snd  baIf.<:overa]  with  very  iciv  cups.  Hidiaui 
observed  this  species  f^  the  first  time  in  some  forests  in  flew  Jeney,  about 
60  mUes  east  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  commonly  found  upon  boOs  composed 
of  red  atgillaceous  sand,  mingled  with  gravel,  and  so  meagre  as  scarcely 
to  bur  cropping.  The  greater  part  of  MaiyUnd  and  Vii^inia,  from  Balti- 
more to  the  borders  of  North  Carolina  (a  distance  of  400  or  fiOO  miles),  is, 
according  to  the  younger  Michaux,  composed  of  this  kind  of  soil ;  and  here  the 
Black  Jack  oak  is  found  io  the  greatest  abundance.  The  whole  of  this  in- 
terval, with  the  exception  ofthe  valleys  and  the  swamps,  with  thnr  surround- 
ing aeclivities,  is  covered  with  foresu  impoverished  by  fire,  and  by  the  cattle 
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wMch  lobMt  in  them  daring  die  grtaiar  port 

of  the  year.    They  are  compoted  prineipally  of 

the  Ptnua   paldstna,   Qu^rciu  obtusllaba,  Q. 

nigra,  Q.  dnctdria,  and  Q.  cocctnea.     In  the 

Carcdinas  and  Georgia,  where  the  soil  gnulually 

improves  in  retiring  from  the  shore  towards  the 

mountains,  the  Black  Jack  oak  forms  a  bond 

15  or  20  milet  bro«d,  between  the  pinebureni 

andthefbrestsof  nobler  trees.     In  KeDtotiy 

and  Tennessee,  the  Black  Jack  oak  is  only  seen 

in  the  BaTBonahs,  where  it  it  widely  diffiisedi|. 

and  where,  |)reserTed  by  the  thickness  of  its  t 

bark,  and  its  insulated  position,  it  survives  the  ^ 

conflagrations  that  almost  every  year  consume 

the  grass ;  the  fire,  driven  forward  by  the  wind, 

having  only  time  to  devour  il£  foliage.     In  the 

pine  barrens,  this  oak  grows  chi^y  on  the 

edges  of  the  branch  swamps,  where  the  soil  Is 

fitUe  stronger  than  is  necessai^  for  the  pines.  With  Q.  cin^rea  and  Q.  Cates- 

bie'i^it  possesseaitself  of  the  pine  lands  that  have  been  cleared  for  cultiTstion, 

and  afterwards  abandoned  on  account  of  their  sterility ;  and  in  these  situations  it 

becomes  larser  than  in  the  forests.  (N.  Amer.  Syl.,  i.  p.  80.)     In  New  Jersey 

and  Philadelphia,  this  species  is  called  the  barrens  oak;  and  in  Maryland  and 

themore  southern  states,  the  Black  Jack  oak.    The  specific  name  of  nigra  was 

n  to  it  by  Linnaus,  from  the  blackness  of  its  bark  and  general  appearance ; 

Michaux  preferred  the  name  of  ferruglnea,  not  only  because  the  under 
suiiBce  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  rusty  brown,  but  because  Q.  tinctdris,  in  America, 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  black  oak.     The  wood  is  heavy  and 
compact;  but  it  decays  so  rapidlv,  when  exposed  (o  the  weather,  that  it  is  not 
used  in  the  arts ;  it  makes  excellent  fiiel,  and  is  sold  in  Philadelphia  for  only 
a  little  less  thanhickory.andfbr  one  thnxi  more  than  every  other  kind  of  wood. 
Notwithstanding  the 
leathery    texture    of 
the    leaves    of    this 
tree,  tb  ey  are  attacked 
by  the  larva  of  /%a- 
lie^a  litcida  Sm,  and 
Abb.  Itu.,  L  58.,  syn. 
Dryoc&mpa       lilcida 
Harrii,  P.  virgiaiiDsts 
Dr».  Iru.,2.  t.  13.  f. 
8.,Bndour/^.  1766., 
the  transparent-wiuK- 
ed  white-«pot  motn. 
The  caterpillar  of  this 
moth  ii  pmk,  streak-  * 
ed  irith  B  yellowish  i 
preen ;  and  the  perfect 
insect    pink,  brown, 
and  yellow.    The  ca- 
terpillar buries  itself 
in  the   ground,  but 
remains  there  only  a 
short  time;  one  ob- 
served by  Abbott  bu- 
ried itself  on  the  12th 
of  July,  and  the  moth 

appeared  on  the  Seth.    The  brra  of  P.  qu^ntria  Sm.  ami  AU.  /«^  t.  93,. 
the  American  oak  beauty,  also  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  this  apeciea.    There  are 
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pfauM  of  the  Black  Jack  in  the  Horticultural  So&etfa  Oudco,  and  a  tree 
in  the  arboretum  of  the  Meatrt.  Loddgea,  uDder  the  name  of  Q.  aquitica, 

I  «.  Q.  aqoa'iica  Soiand.    The  Water  Oak. 

.  Punli  n.  Anwr.  SU,  S.  p.«n.i  Wdii.  QiMr.,  N&ll.i    N.  Do  Him,  T.  p.  1ST.  i  flaHth  ia 
%■»■»»■«.  0.  fflHlinnHl(Bnii]biu,te.,QniiL(«T.ia.n>HaiMBMRtto,Ao.,  CW.Cm..Lt.«Li 


;  awl  oar  A- ITST. 


^et.  Char.,  ifc.    Leavea  wedge-ahaped,  tmooth  j  tu>ering  at  the  b««e ;  £lated 
and  obscurely  a-Iobed  at  the  end;  the  middle  lobe  largeet.    QAjx  nearif 
hemispherical    Nut  ntundish.  (rFiOd.)     A  tree,  from  40  ft  to  60  ft.  high. 
Introduced  before  1723. 
Varieliei. 

I  0.0.  BnJiui;  Q.  aqu&tica  ^mifA  andAIA.  Int.,  iL  p.  117.  t.  59.;  (J,  a. 
elongita  Ail.  Horl.  Kew.,  v.  p.  290.;  Q.  dent&ta  Bart.  Tras.,  p.  H. 
and  88. ;  Q.  ulna  Wilid.  Sp.  Fl.,  rr.  p.  443..  Pta-tA  FL  Amer.  &y>t.,  a. 

Be2S.,  If.  Dv.  Ham„  ni.  p.  109.,  Smilh  in  Seei'i  Cyel.,  No.  55. ;  the 
warf  j^ged  Oak ;  is  of  much  lower  stature  than  the  ^Kdea,  and 

has  the  leaves  nearly  sessile,  and  more  distinctly  lobed. 
I  Q.a,  3  nurUinui  Michx.  Quer.,No. 

)1.  t,eO.  f.8.;  Q.heniiHphK'rica 

WiiU.  Sp.  PL,  It.  p.  443,  Bmi. 

Trav.,  p.  380.,  Punk  Fl.  Amer. 

Sept.,  u.  p.  628.,  N.  Du  flam., 

m.  p.  169.,  Smiti  in  Reei'i  Cgd., 

No.  65. ;  has  pendstent  leaves. 
Olhtr  VarieHeM.  There  is  no  Ame- 
rican oak,  not  even  Q.  faldta,  of  which 
the  foliage  is  so  variable  as  of  this  tree. 
On  (ull-grown  trees,  the  leaves  are 
smooth,  iihiniiig,  and  heart-shaped ;  or 
broad  and  rounded  at  the  sumnut,  and  . 
terminating  in  a  point  at  the  base,  as  ' 
in  Jig.  1767.;  and  on  youiu  trees,  or 
on  sboota  from  the  root  of  old  trees, 
the  leaves  are  oval,  toothed,  oblong, 
and,  in  short,  of  all  the  difibrent  forms 

shown  b  fg.  1768.,  taken  from  the  Hutoire  dci  CkSnei.  In  the  B6riM 
JVumiiif,  five  varieties  are  enumerated,  onl;  difiering  in  the  shape  of  the 
leaves:  but  the  elder  TiGchaux  as- 
serts that  they  cannot  be  propagated  J^  '^hSi  ^  M  ^  '^^^  I 
with  certainty  even  by  graftiDg ;  and 
that  all  the  different  kmds  may  be 
found  on  one  tree.  Even  the  two 
we  have  given  under  disUnct  nan 
though  they  are  made  ^)ecie8  by  some  \ 
authon,  are  rather  variations  than 


,  4«>  The  water  oak 
rarely  exceeds  40  ft.  or  46  ft.  in  height, 
widi  a  trunk  from  1  ft.  to  1  It.  6  in.  in 
diameter;  though  it  is  sometimes  found 
50ft.or60fr.)ugh.  The  berk,  en  the 
oldest  trees,  is  smooth,  or  very  slightly 
{urTX>wed.  Hie  acorns,  which  are  of  a 
dark  brown,  and  are  small  and  ex- 
tremely bitter,  are  eontsined  in  diallow 
ali^tly   scaly    cnpa.     Thc^   are   not 
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abtindant.  u  the  hrawl  tree  «!ldoin  yieldi  more  than  a  few  pint«.    This  osk 
rvie*  yery  much  frora  aoil  wid  cUmale.      In  VirgiD.a,  which  u  >t>  most 
northern  habitat,  the  tree  «  on  v  40ft.or  45ft  hi^j  and  ii.  laivea.  wh.ch 
TaiT  eiceedinaly,  but  are  generally  wedge-shaped,  drop  at  the  firat  frost.     In 
the'mland  part^  of  the  wuthem  stM«i,  the  tree  attains  its  largesl  siw  i  but 
on  the  »ea  coast  it  become*  dwwfish,  and  the  leaves  nerMstent ;  they  frefjuontly 
remaininK  on  the  tree  for  two  or  three  years.     In  the  Carohna*.  Georgia,  and 
East  Florida,  it  is  most  abundant ;  and  it  is  always  found  in  the  stagnant  pool* 
and  narrow  swamps  enclosed  in  the  pine  bajrens.    U  is  one  of  the  Ame- 
rican  oaks  mentioned  by  Catesby,  finU  was  cuItivBted  in  Fairchild  s  >urMry 
before  the  year  1723.    As  a 
useful  tree,  it  haa  no  recom- 
mendatioDS :    the    wood    is 
tough ;  but  it  decays  so  soon, 
that  it  U  never  used  in  Ame- 
rica, where  it  is  not  eateeioed 
eren  for  fuel.   ITie  bark  con- 

conmdered  so  inrenor  to  that 

of  other  oaks,  that  it  is  never 

used  by  the  turners ;  and  the  -i- 

acomt  are  so  bitt^,  that  even  ' 

pigs  will  not  eat  them.  When 

younc,  the  tree  is  frequently 

attacKd   by   the  larva  of  a 

moth,  considered  by  Abbott 

and  Smidi  as  identical  with 

the  English  Phali'na  (Clirio- 

cimpa)  neiutria  L.Si/Mt.Nal., 

81S.,  SToilh  and  Abb.  Ira.,  t. 

59.;  and  our^.  1769.     This 

insect  is  extremely  abundant 

both  in  Europe  Hod  America  t 

and  in  the  latter  country  it  la  often  found  in  such  quantities  in  the  larva  state 

as  entirely  to  strip  the  oak  on  which  it  feeds  of  leaves.    There  are  trees  ofQ.. 

aqnitica  in  the  UorticulturalSociety's  Garden ;  and  numerous  young  plants  for 

^  in  the  aunery  ground  occupied  by  Mr.  ChaHwood  of  Covent  Oarden 

MarkeL 

■  83.  Q.  /licifo'lia  Wang.    The  Holly-leaved,  or  Bear,  Oak. 

/AhMbiMM.  Wml,  AiMT.,T9.L«,f.l7.i  WUW.  8p  n.,*.p.**7.i  Alt.  Hort.  K.w.,«l  S..S■ 
aSnwM  A  VaiUlal  U\thx.  Qwr.,  No.  IS,.  N.  Dn  Him.,  T.  p.  1T&,  Punti  FL  Aioa.  StpL, 
r^Svi  r  «. iqiauca  AtUt  mil SmBk ha., 2  p.  157.  g  Bbck Scrub 0>k  Uwur ml Otk.  Amtr. 
ArU'lJV*-    Wmi.  Anr.,  L  &  f.  17.  l  '  A*.  Im.. «,  t.7R  j  V.  Abht.  Sil.,  1.  V-  >!■ !  •»*  "" 

&VC.  Char.,  4e.     Leaves  obovate-wedse-shaped,  with  3  or  S  deep  bristle- 
pointed  lobea,  entire;  downv  beneath.    Fruit  stalked,  in  pairs.   (WUld.) 
A  shrub,  or  tow  tree,  Irom  3  ft.  to  10  ft.  high.    Introduced  b  1800. 
Dtteriptioti,  ^c.     This  very  remarkable  little  tree  is  generally  found  about 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high  ;  but,  in  fevourable  situations,  it  is  sometimes  found  to  reach 
the  htaght  of  Sft.  or  10  ft.     "  It  usually  grows  in  compact  masses,  which  are 
traversed  with  difficulty,  though  no  higher  than  the  waist.     As  the  individusls 
which  compose  them  are  of  a  uniform  he^ht,  they  form  so  even  a  surface, 
that,  at  B  ihstance,  the  ground  appears  to  be  covered  with  grass,  instead  of 
shrubs."  (A^.  Amer.  Sgl.,  i.  p.  S3.)     The  trunk,  which  is  much  confined,  is  co- 
vered, like  the  branches,  with  a  polished  bark.     It  has  more  streneth  than 
would  be  BUf^KMed  lirom  its  aiie,  which  is  rarely  more  than  1  in.  in  diameter. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  whitish  beneath,  and 
regularly  divided  into  .1  or  b  lobes,    The  acorns  are  small,  blackish,  and  lon^ 
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gitudinally  marked  with  a  few  reddish  Imea;  and 
they  are  so  abundant  aa  sometimes  to  cover  the 
branches.  The  bear  oak  is  common  in  the  northern 
states,  also  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  never  found  insulated,  or  mingled  with 
other  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  forest;  but  always  in 
tracts  of  several  hundred  acres  in  extent,  which  it 
covers  almost  exclusively,  a  few  specimens  of  the 
chinquapin  oak  (Q.  Plrinus  pumila)  only  breaking  its 
uniformity.  The  presence  of  this  oak  is  considered 
a  sure  indication  of  a  barren  soil ;  and  it  is  usually 
found  on  dry  sandy  land  mingled  %irith  gravel.  This 
oak  was  first  observed  by  Banister,  after  whom  it 
was  named  by  some  authors ;  it  was  not,  however, 
till  1800,  that  it  was  brought  to  this  country  by  the 
Messrs.  Eraser,  to  whom  we  owe  the  introduction 
of  many  species  of  American  oaks.  The  tree  is  too 
small  for  the  wood  to  be  of  any  use ;  but  the  acorns 
afford  an  abundant  supply  of  food  to  deer,  bears,  and 
swine,  which,  from  the  low  stature  of  the  plant,  can  *'  reach  them  by  lifting  their 
heads,  -or  rising  on  their  hind  feet"  The  younger  Midiaax  saw  it  urad  for 
hedges ;  and  he  suggests  that  it  might  be  planted  as  copse-wood,  as  it  would 
afford  food,  as  well  as  an  excellent  shelter,  for  game ;  also,  that,  as  it  will  grow 
in  the  most  sterile  soil,  and  resist  the  most  impetuous  winds,  it  might  serve  as 
a  nurse  to  plantations  in  exposed  situations,  auch  as  the  dykes  m  Holland. 
The  larva  of  Phalie^a  (Orgy  la)  leucosti^a  Sm,  and  Ahb.  Int,^  t.  79.,  the  pale 
vapourer  moth^  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  this  species. 

S  24.  Q.  hbtbrophy'lla  Michx,    The  various-leaved,  or  BartranCit  Oak. 

Ideniffieatkm.    Michx.  Amer.  SyL.  1.  p.  75.  {  Punb  FL  Amer.  Sept,  f.  p.  687. 
Engnumg.    M khx.  Amer.  SyL,  1 18. 

Spec.  Char.  Lnva  lA  long  fooutaUu.  cnrmto-lancMUte  or  ol)1ong,  entire  or  imcqaaOy  tooCbed. 
Cup  hemi^berieiL    Nut  roundith.  (Midbr.)    A  tree^  A)  ft.  high. 

Detcrijdkm^  ^.  It  if  a  remarkable  fkct,  tbat,  notwithttanding  tbe  apparent  dItttoctneM  of  tbfo 
oalc,  only  one  kpedmen  of  it  baa  been  found  In  a  wild  itate,  and  tbat  was  diaoovcred  by  MichanXs  In 
a  fleid  belonging  to  Mr.  Bertram,  on  tbe  banki  of  tbe  Schuylkill,  4  mlleg  from  Philadelpbia.  lliia 
waa  a  flouritning  tree,  90  ft.  bigb,  with  a  trunk  18  In.  in  diameter.  Tbe  leave*  are  of  an  elongated 
oval  form.  ooarMly  and  irregularly  tootbed.  i mootb  above^  and  of  a  dark  green  bcncatb.  The  aeonM 
are  round,  of  a  middle  fiae,  and  contained  In  iibaUow  cup*.  lightly  covered  with  icales.  It  i*  aaid  to 
have  been  introduced,  but  we  do  no!  know  where  It  i*  to  be  obtained. 

*  85.  Q,  AORiPO^LiA  IViild*    The  prickly-leaved  American  Oak. 

Ident^leathm.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  431 ;  Nee* In  Ann. det  Sden.  Nat,  &  pifn.(  Fbch.  Mmx  Him, 
1.  p.  108.}  Punb  FL  Amer.. Sept,  9L  p.  (S7.  i  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  15&  s  Smith  in  Rees**  Cyo., 
Nafi9. 

Engrmtftng.    Y  Pluk.  Pbyt,  1 196L  f.  & 

Spec.  Ckar.,  Ae.  Leaves  roQndbb-ovate^  aomewbat  heeit-ahaped ;  amootb  on  both  aide*,  with  spinoni 
teeth.  Fruit  axillary,  mmUc.  Scale*  of  tbe  calyx  lax.  Nut  ovale.  (fVHU.)  A  native  ot  tbe 
wertem  coast  of  North  America,  near  Nootka  Sound.    It  has  not  been  introduced. 

$  vii.    PA^s.     Willow  Oaks. 


it 


laJLJ 


Sect.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  quite  entire  and  lanceolate,  dying  off  without  muck 
change  of  colour,  in  Ensland ;  but,  in  America,  sometimes  persistent  for 
two  or  three  years,  '^uns  shoots  straight,  spreading,  and  wand-like« 
Bark  very  smooth,  black,  and  never  cracked.  Fructification  biennial.  Cup 
imbricate.^  Nut  roundish,  and  verv  small.  Lai^ge  trees  and  shrubs,  the  least 
beautiful  in  their  foliage  of  the  oak  family. 

t  26.  Q.  Aib'llos  L.    The  WUiow  Oak. 

IJent^ttHon.    Un.  Sp.  PI.,  141& ;  Willd.  8p.  PL.  4  p.  481 ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.^,  5.  p.  »?.';  Pufsb 
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I.  \ntr.  MpL.i.  p.  ms. :  R.  Da  tfiBL, T. p.  190. :  Biihb and  AU.  Ina,  B  p.lBl.  tUlel 
-  1  •  >nillli  In  Res'!  dni..  No.  I. 

~     ~    InHini,  Ac.,  n^.  Aim.,  a.  IK.;  Q.  flex  nurjldiillci  RaU  Hut.  n. 

"  - [  Al*.  In..,  e.  t  Bl.i  Mlthi,  Qmr.,  1 1»  i  Pink.  Al 


a^vMri. 


*i3!"* 


i.  t.  IS.;  Wang. 


SpfC.  Char.,  ifc.     Leaves  raembranaceoiiB,  linear,  lanceolate ;  taperiag  at  each 
ead,eDlire,  smooth,  with  a  small  point.    Nut  roundish.    {Stniih  KaA.Wmd.) 
A  tree,  GO  II.  or  70  ft.  high,  in  some  ainla  and  situations ;  and  in  others  a 
shrab  ordiniinntiTe  growth. 
Vane^ti. 

I  Q.  P.   1  ^Italiciu  Michi.  Hi«.  des  Chenea,   No. 
Atner.,  L  5.{.  II.;  and  our^.  1TT4.;  has  the 
leaves  long  and  narrow  on  old  trees,  and  tri- 
lobedon  seedlings,  as  in &.  I77I.;  and  neraU- 
tent,  or  deciduous,  accori£ng  to  soil  and  situ- 
ation.    A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  about 
60  ft.   Introduced  In  1783.   There  \i  a  tree  in 
the  Hu^ner  aihoretum  iiH.  high. 
1   Q.  P.  3 /oti/uAu  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  183S;  and  the 
plate  <^  this  tree  in  our  la£t|Volume. — A  tree, 
willi  the  leaves  rather  broader  than  those  of 
the  preceding  form.    There  is  a  plant  at  Meairs.  Loddigcs*a  isn. 
high, 

■  Q.  p.  3  Hmiltt  Funh  Fl  Ama.  Sept.,  11  lu  OS.,  <Mttb.,  L  L  U.,  Winch.  Amtr.,  t  5. 
CR,  huihuncTlvTamihldimRdidifMui.    A  ilinij  of  km  linnUai  (mUi. 

CUm.  t.  ia  r.  1.  ud  1.  i  ahuniUoTMlldiftlUtbntliKi  the  Kl|hluid  WUlow  Oay 
<l.wkM>nVM.A>.  n.Kr.blSi.^iuvlR.  .Mrr.  Sipt.il  r.m.,K  Da  Ham.,  rif. 
f.  150.,  SmUk  Id  Ah>->  q^.  Na  S  i  S.  panlla  VtelK  S.  Amtr.  Sfl.,  I.  L  17.  t  *ad- 
ourA.ITTl  nwruanlnfOik.— mteurtwiUlttoMk  tvtIwnuncMortbatMiu, 
brtii|oal7SaiB..gTitBait  lft.,lB  lwl|ht.  Tba  lMt«  «•  «M)n,  meM)!.  ar  dT  in 
(l«pUdsnliiq>e,«dibo«Sln.lcD|:  tb*r  ■»  a(*  raMUh  dot  In  nrlu&  tumlnf 
•ra«  ••  Htm  ■Mnn  ■^••iHia,  uid  an  dftiduoiHi  Tli**conumnniitl1,uid  iDund  : 
IT,  bMiUMthiticmofltnpIuillibiiniKawntDtha  mund 


•t*nt*ipt< 
liiMkMan 


bf  UMtIn 


w  wtMM  ftnctiaeiUoa  It  U«ralal,  Ibi  ac 


IidbntlHiy  naSiui)-...,.     ,_ , 

nau,  OcontL  ud  tb*  FlortdH  i  ud  It  vilivi  In  »>•  ^ot  lunnt,  aatd  tb*  bl 
nrlcila  or  wbanletxmr  and  sthat  slanu  >lildi  anncaad  lb*  iTMind,  wbeicr 
li  aHtUamolMura  In  tha  bII,  and  Iba  lajar  c^ragctiUa  maoM  b  a  tewlnchaa  II 
■  dP.5«Wrnuj  0.  P^r  IM.  ^H,  Ml&l  ^  F.  t  Ontmit  M.  tun.  JCna. 
nL  p.  39li  A  hanllii  KK/.  (teiK.,  E31. 1  A  cinbta  ftvu.  5k  n.  It.  ^  «S.,  ^ 
-...    _.  o  _  _  ™     »__.  .   / —  J^    It  p.  BBB,  ».  iS  Ham.,  »ll.  p.  ill. 


a^ 


«S.,  AO.  HoTl. 


— ^ ^-  -^.,—  — ..  , appaanac^  llial 

nil  Uanli  bara  Itaouaotl*  baiD  taken  IM  cflalKl  tpadCi.  ItliMiufimBd  In  the 
HpMla<tflteaiMaani(IM^*tei«lllaUttl«MuM(HadlnSMfulnn  vMb 
ilbtt  ^celei )   and  It  ffiipanad  <a  null  fraupa  In  UM  ftiniU  of  white  plae 
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■a  UH.     Tht  BpiMiil  wlUi 

mi  tot  eakmilan,  nd  «_ 

r.    Id  Omt  pliaB,  ■•  Id  Ibt  pint  bunm, 

, d,  iBd  ca?*nd  bIA  ■  Uild  Iwk,  bHiu  Is 

(lMl|litofita*tn*(nBth*cnBDiL  IniiiitK  uli  lUit 
111  oriBlHHiud  Bute  atklw  TlwaexiniLwtildmeDDIdiMd  In  All. 
c  TouiKl  UHJ  bUetiih,  ottli  llw  bw  of  ■  ^fkl  rw  nloar,  wlMn  ft^ih 
iinnUBtct  vlibi  tmtbuiMdii  41UN  irffhilt  [JHefiO  Tbcls^ 
uoCa.  UnaMt,  cIth  Tctlov  i  but  tbc  tnt  l>  n  nn  in  Ametto. 

.-dtlwofltilmlllimnl.  ^ 

Q.  F.  a  mtrlllmiu  MUJ«.  Qmr-.  Ka  7.  i  AuIUIns  WOd.  gf.  K.,  It.  n  «»k,  m^ 
K.  Jaw,  Sqif,  U.  p.  fSi.,S.  Dm  Ham,  •rU.f.iSO.,  AmU  Id  Sra'i  cJ^,  Na  K—A 
lowAnibtiri>U>Dt.Aom3ft.loSlt.hich,acMfdlHnPantai  ■  nutn  af  iba  ■•  e^ 
or  VlntDlD mil  Cwvlini.  TlMlaHamikatMrUiuitbsHsdhoaNclaL  mim  am. 
•Moil    It  ii  HmMlBiM  cillod  Oia  «tr|ioiB  wltlow  <Kk. 

SeKnpfun,  j^.  Q.  Pti^llos,  in  America,  ii  aeldom  found  tbowe  AOft.  or 
60  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter ;  but  in  Eogland,  accordiiig  to  our 
Statiitict,  it  Bttaini  the  height  of  70  ft.  and  upwards.  The  tnink,  eren  u  an 
advanced  age,  ia  covered  with  a  iniooth  bark. 
The  leavea  are  Sin.  or  Sin.  long,  of  a  light 
green,  smooth,  narrow,-  entire,  and  ver;  limnar 
to  thooe  of  the  willow ;  wbmce  the  name  of  the 
willow  oak,  b;  which  this  Bpedea  ia  known 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Amoica.  Hie 
aboota  are  strai^t,  long,  slender,  waad4ike,  and 
not  croinng  one  another  *o  much  ai  in  moat  of 
die  other  kinda  of  oaka;  lo  that  the  tree  is  almaat 
a*mncblikethewillow,inits  shoots  as  its  leaves. 
The  acorns,  which  are  rarel;  abundant,  are 
sniall,  ronnd,  bitter,  and  (tf  a  datk  btown  co- 
lour :  the^  are  coDtwned  in  shallow  cups,  slightly  * 
eoeied  with  scales ;  and,  if  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
they  will  preserve  the  power  of  germination  for 
•ereral  months.  The  most  nmtbem  boundary 
(^  the  willow  oak  is  Philadelphia;  bat  it  is 
more  common,  and  of  a  Isi^  aize,  in  Virginia, 
the  Carolina^  and  Geot^  where  the  mild- 
neas  of  the  climate  is  endentiy  favourable  to 
its  growth.    "  It  is  seen,  however,  only  in  the 

mantimc  parts  of  these  atatee,  and  ia  a  stranger  to  tbe  inland  cUnricta,  wbcve 
tbe  surbce  ia  mount«nous,  and  tbe  dimate  more  senre."  (XEckr.)  The 
willow  oak  generally  grows  in  co<d  moist  placea;  and,  with  ttftvt  aouitica, 
Hvn&lia  ghUica,  ^'cer  rAbrum,  Iialirut  carolininns,  M>d  Qu^rcui  aquatica,  it 
boracrs  the  awainpa  in  tbe  lower  pan  of  the  soutban  statea.  But,  thw^ 
the  willow  oak  generally  grows  in  moist  places,  it  it  sometimes  found,  alot^ 
with  the  live  osk,  "near  tbe  sea,  in  the  driest  and  moat  sandy  stnla.  At  a 
diB^nce,it  resembles  the  Uveoakinits  shape  and  in  its  foliage,  which,  in  those 
■itUBtions,  persist*  during  several  years;  but,  on  a  closer  examination,  it  i* 
eaaly  distingiiiabed  by  the  form  of  its  leaves,  which  are  shorter  and  narrowo-, 
and  by  the  porous  texture  of  iu  wood."  (Id.)  Cateaby  calls  this  oak  Q. 
/'lex  maryUitdica,  after  Ray;  and  mentions  that,  in  1723,  it  was  g^wing  in 
the  nrden  of  Ur.  FairchiM.  He  adds  that  this  tree  is  the  lavourite  reaort 
of  tbe  large  white^nlled  woodpecker,  which  feeds  upon  the  insects  (bund  in 
hs  bark,  and  injurea  tbe  tree  so  much  in  dislodging  them,  that  the  ground 
under  the  tree  is  often  covered  with  small  chipa.  »om  diia  circumstance, 
the  ^nidards  call  the  birda  earpaderot.  (CaUib.  Carol.,  i.  p.  16.)  Bfichatti 
adds  that  the  wood  ia  reddiah  and  coarae.graiiied,  and  ao  pcHmia,  that  it* 
ataves  are  chwsed  with  those  of  the  red  oak.  From  the  compiarativa  rarmeas 
of  the  tree,  however,  they  are  seldom  in  the  market.  In  some  of  the  lower 
parts  of  Viiginia,  the  wood  of  Q,  fMlloa  is  found  to  posaeas  great  strength 
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mdtamAj,  and  toqilit  leaeaiily  than  that  of  tbewbiteook;  henc^  after 
bning  been  thoroughly  leauned,  it  u  en^loyed  for  the  felloes  of  wheels.  In 
QeoipB,  feDcei  are  (omedmes  made  of  this  oak ;  but  they  do  oot  last  longer 
than  ei^t  or  ten  yean.  Aa  fuel,  the  wood  of  thin  tree  sells  at  the  lowest 
Mice.  Sereral  of  the  varieties  mentioaed  hare  been  introduced  into  Britain  i 
but  we  have  never  seen  any  of  them  except  one,  which  has  the  leaves  rather 
broader  than  those  of  the  ^lectea,  but  idiich  is  bardlr  wMth  keepii^  distinct. 
U  is  Itighly  probable  that,  in  our  soil  and  climate,  aU  tboae  difoencet  in  th« 
magnitude  of  the  plant,  and  in  the  character  of  die  Miage,  produced  by  the 
^eopaphical  and  geological  drcuntMaocca  by  which  the  tree  is  accoinpaoied 
m  *"■**!—,  diniqicar,  or,  ntbcr,  are  never  pnductd.  The  tree,  in  England, 
ii  one  of  the  hardieat  and  moat  rapid^growiw  of  American  oaluj  and  it 
bm;  be  also  characterised  as  the  least  beautmil,  its  foliage  being  light  io 
oc^r,  thinly  spread  over  the  tree,  and  dying  off.  b  autumn,  with  very  little 

SMUIa.  liiltasiaTlnDirfLaidca,ilSr™>lll'B4ft  h!(fa,tb«dlaiMWofU»lnmkfln.eia., 
ndii(tlMlicwl«7ft.  (HaUwpattnUiitllitatrnlnourlulTaluiBi))  In  th*  WI^Bid  Kunnrtt 
taMA.  hlihi  at  WhIUsn  Flm  It  ti  TOR.  hl^,  tba  dlnsMo'  of  tlw  tniiik  tlLSlD.  :  u  Km- 
WBad,  Humatoid,  SI  nui  pUolad,  11  !•  Wtl.  hlcb,  Un  cUuKta  of  Um  tnak  SILtlu.,  iM 
ifttHbadHft.  laDnwUn,!!!  ilMEiiitorKuiwT,  G3T«n  plutidiU  ta  Sift,  bisk,  vtife 
■  DiiDklltfilD.  iBdluMMti  IB  Sutnr,  It  IWRlbnnw,  i(  !•  70  ft.  tiMi  i  la  Wllutalr^  it 
LoBflHt,  KTHnpluud,  hli  Mft  hl^,  thcAuoctsriif  Ui< Inint  1 11  Tin.,  ud  (f  Iba  htri 
nth  Io  WiRHtviklA  MCreoBM,  40  ram  piuitcd,  tt  li  Uft,  h<ah,lba  dluMvaf  Uw  trank 
10lD.,udaf  Ua  b*ad  UIL  In  Frun,  at  ThiIdd,  In  tbaBaUnicOartan.SSnan  DtaMad-llta 
Silt.  Iilfb,  tbadUBatarnrthatniBkllLTls.  Io  Aiulrii,  aiai  Vln»,at  Brflil  bb  UtaLnttH, 
mj^m  tM.lt it! tLbMi.  InLonlw]7,alllDiimMT(anpUiil«),I<IiMrt.bl|)i,  lliadliiMMt 
*f  Uw  tnmk  BlD.,ud  of  tha  Iwad  SOIL 

Commertial  Slatitlie*.  Planta,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  St.  td.  each, 
and  acorns  i*.  per  bushel.  Seedlii^  plantsof  oite  year  are  I(W,  per  hundred  j 
one  year  transplanted,  S5t.  per  hundred.  At  Bollwyller  plants  are  3  &ancs 
each  i  and  at  New  York  plants  are  37)  cents  each. 

1  ST.  Q.  (P.)  uuBiFOYiA  Wm.    The  IwireUeaved  Oak. 

AnMeaNM.    Wllld.  So.  p.,  i  p.  «rr.|  AIL,  PnnbFI.  AiiHt.  Sapt.,  I.p.ar7.i  Wdii.  Qnar., 

Nftllli  ».  D"  HUB.77.  p.  Ss.  1  fkBltb  Id  Baail  Cjil,  No,  It 
tguanamn.    IHa  I^iai  Od.  Swamp  Willow  Oak. 
ttfmtiti-    Wdii.  gutr.,  L  17. 1  asd  ouiM-  TIB. 

^)ee.  Char.,  Ifc.  Leaves  obovate,  entire,  smooth,  nearly  sesdle  {  tapering  at 
the  base.  Nut  roundish,  even.  {Smitk.')  A  tree,  5011.  or  60  ft.  Iiigh;  a 
native  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.    Introduced  in  17B6. 


te  IboH  or  0.  lauTiraUa.    II  snTW* 


«D  tba  banki  cf  iba  rttrnt  In  th«  phw 

tarcai,  wbact  UiaMU,  M  a  imi*  dMann 

b«B  tba  watn,  ii  calf  a  itj  toA. 
Dtienpfhn,  ^c.     This  oak,  which  rises 
to  the  hdgbt  of  50  it,  or  60  ft.,  is  sud  by 

the  elder  Michaux  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  Q .  Flifllos.  He  adds  diat  its  Anber 
is  very  valuable,  resembling  that  chT  the  live  ink,  which  is  considered  prefh«ble 
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to  that  of  my  other  American  oak  for  riii{>-buildiaig.  Acconfimr  to  the  aecood 
edition  of  the  HoHiu  Kneenni,  it  wu  introduced  b;  Hr.  John  Pibkt,  in  1 786. 
It  in  not  Beationed  by  the  younger  Hidiaux,  probably,  m  Punh  coqieetura*, 
becanie  he  coondeted  il  only  b  variety  of  Q.  imbricaria,  from  which  it  diAen 
principelty  in  the  value  of  its  wood.  As,  howefer,  the  AmeticaD  oaka  are 
found  to  Tary  Terr  nmch,  ftceordiaz  to  the  loil  and  cliiutc  in  which  tb^ 
grow,  these  two  Lfatdi  Dwy  poanbly  be  the  aame;  Q.  Jhorif&lia  being  ooly 
(bund  in  South  CaroUoa  and  Oeotgia,  and  Q.  indvidlm  on  the  Aliqjhain 
Hountaini.  The  whole  of  the  Aowncan  oaki  beloa|pDg  to  the  Mction  Pbd- 
los  are  remarkable  for  rotaining  their  taavei,  in  particular  aoila  nd  dmatjowa, 
for  two,  three,  and  in  rame  cwei  even  four,  yem,  whbont  their  '•*»™|t"e 
oolouf;  differing  m  thia  reapect,  both  from  eva^reena,  which  change  ttev 
leaves  in  the  spring  of  every  yev ;  fuid  from  those  decidiioaa  treea  whkh  r». 
tarn  their  leaves  in  a  witboed  (tat*  during  whiter,  llefe  is  a  tree  of  the 
species  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  which  is  upwards  of  20ft.  high)  am), 
from  its  h^it  of  growth  and  wand-Gke  shoots,  iBdepeadeotljr  of  any  liimlarhy 
In  the  leaves,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  it  only  a  vaiiety  of  ^  niaiofl. 

X  88.  Q.  iMMicA'RiA  Wilid.    The  Shingle  Oak. 

UtnlifietHm.    Wllld.  Bn, PL, 4.  p.  «&  j  Alt  Hntt.  Kn., S.  a.m.t  Punb  FL  AsMr., Snt- 1 

p.  STs  HlDhx.  Qun.,  Mil  la  i  »-  Do  II«ti  7-  »  1^  I  «">>  <»  BMi'i  CnU.,  Ns.  !£.' 
Tf  III  lyiii     aiaffrbUm  OirlilwiRl  Oak,ra(id.bip  0>k,J<ck  Oa,m«k  jMkOik,Jwr.  i 

Si^rJUgi.    IU^iTqub.,  L  U,  is.  1  M.  Anm.  S)L,  1.  L  U.  i  ind  oir  Jg.  1T7T. 

^c.  CAar.,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute  at  each  end,  entire,  almost 
sessile;  downy  beneath.  Nut  nearly  globose.  (Jhiid  and  IPitti)  A  tree, 
a  native  of  the  AUeghanles,  Mft.  orfiOft,  high.    Introduced  in  1786. 

'   Deicription,  ^c.    The  shingle  oak  is  from  40  fl.  to  &Oft.  high,  with  a  tnmk 

teoto  1(1.  to  1  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter.    Its  trunk,  even  when  old,  is  covered  with 

"a  smooth  bsrkj  and,  for  tbree  fourths  of  its  height,  it  is  laden  with  branches. 

It  has  an  uncouth  form  when  bare  in  winter, 

but  is  beautifid  in  summer,  when  dad  in  its 

thick  tufted  foliage.  The  leaves  are  long,  lan- 
ceolate, entire,  and  of  a  shuing  green."    (^. 

Jmn-.  Sffl.,  I.  p.  7a)    Michaux  adds  that  the 

trunk  is  bramJiing,  and  often    croaked;    and 

the  wood,  though  hard  and  heavy,  has  open 

pores,  like  that  of  Q.  rdbra.    East  of  the  Alle- 

gbanies,  tills  species  is  rare;  but  west  of  the 

mountains  It  Is  more  multiplied,  and  better 

known.     Its   most  northern  boundary  is  the 

neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia ;  but  it  is  found  } 

in    the  greatest  abundance  in  Kentuc^  and 

Tennessee;  also  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois, 

where  it  is  called  by  the  French  chine  a  latUt, 

OT  the  lath  oak.     "In  the  western  parts  of 

Pennsylvania  and  Virpnia,  small  lawns,  covered 

only  with  tall  grass,  are  &equently  seen  in  the 

forests,  around  which    this   oak    forms  entire 

Cvea :  msulated  trees  are  also  found  in  cool 
aid  situadons.  It  is,  probably,  from  its 
flourishing  in  open  eiposurea,  that  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  country  of  the 
Illinois,  wnidi  consists  of  immeasurable  savannahs,  stretching  in  ever^  direction, 
to  iriiich  the  forests  bear  no  sensible  proportion."  (Mtctx.)  This  tree  was 
brought  to  England  in  1786,  by  Mr.  John  Fraser,  but  is  rare  in  eollectioiis. 
AcGwding  to  theyounscrBlicbauXiit  has  no  merit  but  in  its  foliage,  the  wood 
being  even  inferior  to  Uat  of  the  willow  oak,  which  it  greatly  resembles ;  and 
BO  crooked,  as  to  be  fit  only  for  fuel.  The  elder  MUehaux,  however,  says, 
that,  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  it  b  used  for  shinglea.  There  b  a  tree 
of  this  species  in  the  Borticuliural  Society's  Oarden. 


B.     LeoMt  e9tTgr4tii. 

$  viii.    Vlex.    Holm,  or  Htdly,  Oaks. 

B,  JVoArev  of  Surepe. 
Seel.  CAttr.    LeavM  ovate  or  oval,  Bometiroen  looceol&te,  entire  or  serrated ; 


Slickly  mucroB  t  <lown;  beneath.  Bwk  Bmooth  and  black, 
.f.  FnicdficMion  biennial.  Cupi  imbricate.  Nut  ovate, 
acuminate ;  iometiinea  verr  long  in  proportion  to  the  cnp.  Low  treea,  or 
■brubs,  of  great  commerdal  intereat,  from  including  the  oaki  wbicb  produce 
cork,  the  kennea  insect,  and  edible  aearni. 

1  20.  Q.  A-BX  L,     The  comnos  mergmn,  or  Hobn,  Oak. 

.3p.PL,lU£.,  WIHd.  8p^  PL,  4.  p.  iSli  Alt  Hvt.  Kn.,  &  MM, ;  M.  Du 
Smith  Id  Bca't  CJA,  Va.  SL 


iir  Uit  Vilaac 

Spec.  Char.,  4^.     Leaves  ovateKiblong,  acute,  coriaceous,  entire  or  serrHted  ; 
hoarybeoMth.  Bark  even.  Vut  owatt.  (WUU.  mad  Smith.)    A  large  ehrab, 
or  low  or  middle-aiaed  tree,  sccordiM  to  toil  aixl  aHuationi  a  native  of 
the  aoutfa  of  Europe,  the  north  of  AmcK,  aad  of  Cochia-CbnM,  and  other 
parts  of  Ana ;  b  cultivatioB  in  Britiri)  garden*  frons  a  very  remate  period ; 
flowering  in  Blay,  and  ripening  it*  weomt  the  tecond  year. 
Varietkt.     These  are  very  nuinerous,and 
frequently  very  dUtinct ;  and,  aa  ui  the 
case  of  every  Bpecies  of  oak,  they  might 
be  greatly  increased  by  selecting  from 
betu  of  seedling  plants. 

(  Q.  I.  1  iitlegri/li/ia  Lodd.  Cot.,  ed. 
1836;   Jmllax  Datech.,  Bank. 
Hut.,  i,  p.  101.!  ^^r  "ccfin- 
dus  Maltk.  Vatgr.,  i.  p.  188.,  as 
to  the  figure  ;  has  the  leaves 
lanceolate,  entire. 
I   Q.  I.  2  terramSa  Lodd.    Cat, 
ed,  1B30 ;  /lei  Matth.  Valgr., 
\.  p.  180.,   Du  Ham.  Arb^  L  t. 
133.,  and  our  &.  1 77B. ;  has  the 
leaves  lanceolate,  serrated. 
Z  •  Q.  L  3  ^offfiHa   Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.   1B36 ;    Ph£llodrys  Matlh.  Valgr., 
i.  p.  189.,  88  to  the  figure;  Tlei,  No.  3.,  Ou  Ham., 
Art.,  i.  t.  28*.,  and  our_;^.  1779. ;  has  broader  and 
les»  rigid  leaves,  which  are  more  or  less  undulated,  , 

and  sometimes  slightly  8~ '  ' 

I  Q.  L  4  eritpa  Lodd.  Cat 
wrinkled  at  the  edges. 
tVQ.  LAbAYoAs  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1838;  Q./.obMDK>^ 
Hnrl. ;  and  our^.  I7B0. ;  has  broad  leaves,  ncany 
entire.  There  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  this 
variety  at  Purser's  Cross,  some  of  the  leaves  of 
which,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  are  upwards 
of  5  h).  tone,  and  nearly  3  in.  broad.  The  leaves 
of  Q. /..^^f^lia  often  attain  nearly  the  same  size; 
but  they  dnfer  in  being  undulated,  and  sometimes  slightly  ^.-rratcd  ai 
the  edges. 
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Q.  I.  6  langifdaa  Lodd.  Gut.,  ed.  1836;  Q. 
I.  jalicifolia  Hort, ;  haa  long  aod  very  narrow 
leaves.  There  is  a  fine  tree  at  Sawbridge- 
worthf  from  which  plants  have  been  pro- 
pagated in  the  nurs^yy  of  Messrs.  Rivers. 
Q.  I.  7  variesdia  Hort.  has  the  leaves  v»* 
ric^gated  wiui  white.  This  variety  was 
brought  into  notice  in  1836»  by  Mr  Veitch 
of  the  Killerton  Nursery. 


Oiker  Vanetiet.  Q.  I.  iutUdmca  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
1836,  we  have  not  seen,  the  plant  being  dead.  Q. 
lusitinica  Lam»  is  thought  by  Captain  8.  E.  Cook 
to  be  identical  with  the  Q»  Balldta  of  the  nurseries; 
and,  if  so,  these  two  all^^  species  must  be  only 
varieties  of  Q.  /lex ;  which,  indeed,  we  believe  to  be  the  case.  Q.  rigida 
Willd.  is  probably  also  a  variety  of  d  Ilex ;  as  appear  to  be  Q*  mtHBmmm 
Cav.,  Q.  proma  Pers.,  Q.  rotund^dSa  Lam.,  and  some  others ;  but^  not  feel- 
ing perfeoly  confident  on  the  subject,  we  shall  treat  them  as  uncertain  kinda 
in  our  Appendix  of  European  Oaks,  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince  inform 
us  (while  this  is  going  through  the  press),  that  th^  have  a  new  vaiieij, 
which  they  call  Qufy^  Tlex  iSc^oGa  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  a  spedmau 

Descriptian.  In  fiivoufable  situations,  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  also  in  the  wannest  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  Q»  JTliaL 
forms  a  bush^'  evei^^reen  tree,  exceeding  the  middle  size.  The  trunk  is 
generally  furnished  with  branches  fixxn  the  ground  *  ^ 

upwards ;  and,  being  concealed  by  the  dense  mass  of  ^^^  ml 

foliage  borne  by  these  branches,  the  general  character 
of  the  species,  even  when  fiilly  grown,  is  that  of  an 
immense  bush,  rather  than  that  of  a  timber  tree. 
When  judiciously  pruned,  or  drawn  up  by  other 
trees,  however,  it  mrms  a  handsome  well-balanced 
head  on  a  strait  trunk,  and  with  graceful  pendent 
branches.    The  roots  descend  to  a  very  great  depth, 
altoffether  disproportionate  to  the  height  of  the 
trunk ;  for  which  reason  this  oak  is  never  found  indi* 
genous  to  soil  with  a  wet  bottom.    The  bark  is 
black,  thin,  hard,  and  even ;  sometimes  slightly  fur- 
rowed, but  never  corky.    The  leaves  vary  exceedingly  in  shape  and 
firom  5  in.  m  len^  and  nearly  3  in.  in  breadth  (as  in  Q,I,  latifdlia  and  (L 
/..^igifolia),  to  1  m.  in  length  and  4  in.  in  breadth  (as  in  Q.  I.  crfspa) ;  or  4  in.  in 
breadth  and  3  in.  in  length,  as  in  Q.  /.  ndicif5lia.     In  some  plants,  the  lenvea 
are  prickly,  like  those  of  the  holly;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  most  prickly 
are  nearest  the  ground ;  a  circumstance  beautifully  exemplified  in  a  fine  tven  at 
Purser's  Cross.    The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  a  dark  green ;  and,  befaig  convex 
above,  and  quite  smooth,  they  have  a  fine  shining  appearance.    Their  tdgn 
are  either  revolute  and  entire,  irregularly  notched  and  serrated,  fiinuslied 
with  mucros,  or  wavy  and  spiny-toouied,  like  the  holly.    Beneath,  they  arc 
more  or  less  hoary  or  downy ;  and  in  some  varieties,  such  as  Q,  /. /hp»lia» 
they  are  on  the  under  side  very  distinctly  feather-nerved.    The  rootstalka 
are  fit>m  ^  in.  to  |  in.  in  length,  and  generally  downy.    The  male  flowers  are 
disposed  in  catkins  1|  in.  in  length,  which  come  out  from  the  axUs  of  the  leavea 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches.    Tlie 
calyx  is  campanulate,  and  the  stamens  6,  with  filaments  twice  the  length  of 
the  divisions  of  the  calyx.    The  female  flowers  are  from  4  to  8,  sessile,  and 
scattered  along  a  common  peduncle,  which  is  firom  1  in.  to  Sin.  in  length, and 
is  placed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  current  jear.    The^  are  succeeded 
by  acorns,  which  are  oval,  smooth,  and  contained  in  a  cup  or  firom  a  thin!  te 
a  half  of  tiieir  length,  covered  with  very  slender  scales,  rery  closely  imbricated^ 
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aod  dowuy.    It  addom  happens  that  more  than  one  or  two  of  these  acorns 
arrive  at  perfection  on  one  peduncle.    Some  trees  of  this  species  produce 
acorns  which  are  sweet  and  eatable;  others  produce  only  such  as  are  bitter. 
Both  Intter  and  sweet  acorns  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same  tree :  and  this 
important  diflRerence  in  taste  and  quality  is  accompanied  by  no  difference 
whatever  in  their  external  appearance.    According  to  the  observation  of  M. 
De  la  Peyrouse^  the  sweetest  acorns  are  found  on  trees  which  grow  in  warm 
dry  situations.    In  the  climate  of  London,  seedling  plants  grow  with  consi- 
derable rapidity ;  attaining,  in  good  loamy  soil,  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height 
in  10  years  from  the  acorn.    As  they  become  iaiger,  they  grow  slower ;  and, 
after  they  have  attained  the  heieht  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  they  increase  in  width 
nearly  as  much  as  in  hdlght.    The  tree  attains  a  great  age,  remaining  in  a 
growmff  state  for  several  centuries.    Bosc  states  that,  when  this  species  is  cut 
down,  It  never  grows  up  again  as  a  tree,  but  forms  a  bush ;  which  corresponds 
very  well  with  the  habit  and  character  of  the  nlant :  but  art,  in  the  case  of  this 
tree,  as  in  that  of  every  other  that  stoles,  mignt,  doubtless,  form  a  tree  from  a 
shoot  produced  by  a  stool,  by  bestowing  proper  attention  on  the  selecting  of 
a  leading  shoot,  and  on  its  ftiture  pruning  and  management. 

Geography*  The  Qu^cus  Piex  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
north  of  Africa.  It  is  very  common  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  and  is  indigenous, 
to  France,  as  far  north  as  Nantes  and  Angers.  According  to  Bosc,  it  never 
grows  in  masses  like  forests ;  but  it  is  dispersed  here  and  there  among  other 
trees,  more  especially  on  hilly  grounds,  and  near  the  sea.  Captain  S.  E. 
Cook  says  that  it  grows  in  the  first,  or  low  and  humid,  region  of  Spain ;  and, 
alone,  serves  to  indicate  the  difierence  of  climate  of  that  part  of  the  Peninsula. 
In  SicQy,  it  abounds  on  the  hills  all  along  the  eoast,  and  ascends  Mount  Etna 
as  high  as  the  Rocca  ddlo  Capre,  which  is  3800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  within  800ft.  of  the  height  to  which  Q.  C^rris  is  found.  (Comp.  to  Bot. 
Mag,,  i.  p.  91.^  Both  in  its  native  country,  and  in  Britain,  it  grows  remarkably 
welfclose  by  tne  sea  shore,  where  no  other  European  oak  will  thrive. 

HiUorv,    This  tree  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.    Pliny  mentions  some 

holm  oaKS  in  existence  when  he  wrote,  which,  according  to  his  statement, 

must  have  then  been,  at  the  lowest  computation,  1400  or  1500  years  old. 

One  tree,  he  says,  ^w  in  the  Vatican,  and  was  older  than  Rome  itself.    It 

had  bmsen  letters,  m  the  ancient  Etruscan  characters,  fixed  upon  its  trunk ; 

from  which  it  would  appear,  that,  before  the  city  was  founded,  or  even 

die  Roman  name  was  known,  this  oak  was  a  sacred  tree.  Three  other  ilexes, 

he  records,  were  also  then  extant  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tibur. 

The  Tiburtines,  he  adds,  were  a  more  ancient  people  than  the  Romans,  and 

their  city,  Tibur,  was  founded  ages  before  Rome :  yet  these  oaks  were  older 

even  than  Tiburtus,  who  built  it ;  for  tradition  asserts  that  they  were  the 

sacred  trees  on  which  that  hero  beheld  an  omen,  which  he  regarded  as  a  warrant 

from  the  gods  as  to  the  spot  on  which  to  found  his  city.    Now,  Tiburtus 

was  the  reputed  son  of  Amphiaraus,  who  died  at  Thebes  100  vears  before 

the  Trojan  war ;  and  how  long  these  oaks  outlived  Pliny,  who  nourished  in 

the  hitter  half  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we^have  no  record* 

(See  Auuen.  Qtirr.,  fol.  18.)     The  ilex  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Vii^, 

who,  in  the  third  Georgic,  introduces  a  whole  ^ve  of  them  :  — 

— - "  Aut  sleabl  nignm 
lUcibiis  cntorii  aacri  Mmiw  aoeutai  inDbi*.** 

He  also  mentions  the  acorns  in  the  fourth  Georgic,  p.  81.  Horace  also  speaks 
of  the  **  iltgna  nutritus  jlande."  (Lib.  il  sat.  4. 1. 40.)  Cato  and  Columella 
recommend  the  leaves  ofthe  ilex  as  a  litter  for  sbeepcotes,  when  straw  cannot 
easily  be  procured;  and  Pliny  states  that  the  Romans  sometimes  made  their 
civic  crowns  of  it.  The  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  the  Q.  Tlex  in  Bri- 
tain is  by  Gerard,  who,  writing  in  1597,  says  that  ''it  is  a  stranger  in  England, 
notwithstanding  there  is  here  and  there  a  tree  thereof  that  hath  been  procured 
from  beyond  the  seas."  Johnson,  in  his  edition  of  Gerard,  published  in  1636, 
saya  that  Clustos,  in  1581,  **  obscnved  two  trees ;  one  in  a  garden  about  the 
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Bridge,  and  the  other  in  the  private  garden  at  WbitehaU,  having  lesser  leaves 
dian  the  former.    The  latter  of  these,"  he  adds,  **  is  yet  standmg,  and  every 
year  bears  small  acorns  which  I  could  never  observe  come  to  way  maturity." 
(Ger^  Smac,,  p.  1343.)     Parkinson,  in  164fi^  mentioDS  the  same  tree  as 
stancUng  **  in  the  king*8  privie  garden  at  Whitehall ;"  and  Evelvn,  io  1678, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  **  sickly  imp  of  more  than  fiMirscore  years'  growth."    Genutl 
calls  it  the  great  skarlet  oke ;  but  Parkinson  corrects  him,  and  applies  the 
name  of  the  scarlet  holm  oke  only  to  the  true  spedes,  Q.  coccffera,  or,  as 
he  calls  it,  Q,  cocc^era.    d,  i^lex  was  called  the  holm  oak  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  of  Uie  leaves  of  some  of  the  varieties  to  those  of  the  hoUy ; 
though  this  term  is  more  applicable  to  Q*  gramdntia.    Bvelyn  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  to  recommend  the  planting  of  this  tree  generally  for 
hedges  and  standards ;  but  the  most  extensive  planter  of  the  ilex  was,  doubt* 
less,  "  that  curious  gentleman,  Robert  Balle,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  of  Blamhead,  in 
Devonshire,"  who  raised  some  thousands  of  these  trees  from  acorns,  and 
transplanted  them  with  so  much  success  and  judcment,  that  Bradley,  writing 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  says  that  some  of  them,  in  a  few 
years,  **  had  grown  to  a  considerable  greatness  of  stature."    Some  account  of 
these  trees  will  be  found  in  the  Gmxiener^s  Magazine^  vol.  xi. ;  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  largest  of  them,  which  grows  in  a  red  loamy  soil,  on  a  sub* 
stratum  of  redstone  conglomerate,  about  600  ft.  above  the  levd  of  the  sea, 
was,  in  1835,  85  ft.  hi^,  with  a  trunk  1 1  ft.  in  drcnmference ;  another 
was  70ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  14ft.  in  circumference;  and  a  diird  was  S5ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  22  ft.  in  circumference.    The  Q,  Plex  has  i^>ened  firnit 
at  Marino,  and  other  places,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin ;  and  it  has  attained 
a  considerable  size  in  Scotland,  as  will  appear  by  our  ^Statfiitfcr.    It  is  much 
planted  in  France ;  and  is  by  far  the  commonest  evergreen  in  Italy,  where  the 
monotonous  character  which  it  dyes  to  many  of  the  celebrated  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  Florence  has  obtained  for  it  from  Forsyth 
the  appellation  of  "  the  eternal  ilex.**    In  the  north  of  France,  and  in  Ger- 
many, it  is  seldom  met  with  except  in  green-houses ;  and  it  is  also  a  green- 
house shrub  in  New  York. 

Poetical  and  kittoneal  Alhmom,  Bloat  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  sacred 
as  profane,  appear  to  make  a  difoence  between  the  ilex  and  the  common 
oak.  According  to  Lowth,  the  teil  tree  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (vi.  13.^  was  an 
ilex.  Goodwyn,  in  his  Jewitk  AnHquiHew^  p.  75^  observes  that  tne  hofan 
oak  was  an  object  of  worship  among  the  Etruscans.  Modern  poets,  partion* 
larly  those  of  the  south  of  Europe,  also  make  occasional  allnsioas  to  this 
tree.    In  Spain,  Garcilasso  says,  — 

-^^  **  Haft  thoa  tbrtotlten,  too, 
Childbood't  •«' wt  fportib  whence  flrtt  mj  puiloo  grew  ( 
When  flrom  the  bowerjr  uex  I  shook  4own 
ItM  autamn  frnit,  whien  on  the  oralg*!  high  erawo 
We  tertcd,  tlttisg  chetlerint  tMe  hf  ride  f 
Who  cUmb'd  trees  twinging  o'er  the  hoane  dec|i  tidct. 
And  poui'd  Into  thy  lap,  or  at  tliy  fieeC, 
Their  kemel*d  nuts,  the  iweetett  oT  the  eweet  K*    Wims%  Odwrawgp,  pi  8I& 

Garcilasso,  in  another  poem,  mendons  both  the  oak  and.the  ilex :  — 

*  But,  In  calm  Idlctie  laid. 

Supine  In  the  oool  shnde 
or  oak  or  Uex,  beech  or  pendent  pine^ 

Sees  hit  flocks  feeding  itray, 

Whilaning  a  length  of  way. 
Or  numben  up  his  homeward  tending  Use."  /M^p.196. 


PropertieM  and  Utet.  The  sap  wood  of  the  Q.  Plex  is  whitish ;  but  the 
heart,  or  perfect,  wood,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  very  dosfrgrained,  heavy,  and 
Ycry  hard ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  according  to  rbitinson,  it  is  ''not  eaaie 
for  an  axe,  but  for  a  saw,  to  cut  it."  (Theoi.  Boi,,  p.  ISM.)  It  weighs  70  lb.  Io 
the  cubic  foot,  and  takes  a  fine  polish ;  but  twists  and  spits  a  oreat  deal  in 
drying,  like  most  other  hard  anci  heavy  woods,  it  is  or  great  duration,  and 
also  of  considerable  flexibility ;  for  which  reason,  in  Lracuedoc,  helves  of 
hatchets  and  other  instruments  are  made  of  it,  and  are  found  to  preserve  tbdr 
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flexibiUt}',  even  when  dry.  Du  Hamel  obaavea  that  the  gnat  wd^t  of 
thit  Wo«d«ughtnottobecodridends  defect,  feren  in  the  oonttructioii  of 
Testela  t  beoiiue,  iT  it  ii  eaiplajred  in  tbe  bottaou,  ft  will  lem  inttesd  cf 
bftUMtiaBd,  [f  it  ia  ei^ilojrecl  on  Aeumer  pvta,  aa  it  ii  much  atrenger  ttiaii 
the  corainon  oak,  it  mar  be  iNed  of  small  ibnentioiu.  He  reoamineads  Hnnf 
it  in  preference  to  that  of  erery  other  speciea  of  oak,  wherevGr  it  can  be  otv 
taioed  of  mfficient  Bi>e;  more  cafiecially  in  caaci  where  it  haa  to  reaial  friction. 
Evelyn  says  the  wood  of  the  ilex  ia  lerviceable  for  many  usea ;  particularly 
for  handles  to  toola,  mallet  hands,  mall-balls,  chair*,  axletreea,  wedges,  beetlee, 
pina,  and  p^sadoes  in  fortifications.  It  supplies  almoU  all  Spain  with  the 
best  and  most  lasting  charcoal.  Bradley  and  others  recommend  the  wood  for 
knee-timber  for  ships;  and  it  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  all  these 
purposes,  in  «  pamphlet  by  Isaac  Wdd,  Esq.  ^See  Gard.  Mag^  toI.  vl 
p.  580.)  Boutcner  recommends  the  tree  for  making  warm  and  lofty  hedgea, 
40  fL  or  50  ft.  high,ia  a  short  time;  but  he  does  not  tppraw  of  planting  them 
near  a  house,  on  account  of  the  litter  made  by  tne  leaves,  when  theoe 
are  dropped  in  April  and  May.  In  Cornwall,  Q.  Tlei  is  considered  prefierable 
to  every  species  of  the  genus  for  planting  near  the  sea  coast,  either  as  an 
ornamental  tree  there,  or  for  sheltering  plantations  of  the  common,  or  of  the 
mossy-cupped,  oak.  The  ilex  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  both  these 
purposes  by  Mr.  Rutger  (see  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  a.  p.S44.),  who  refers  to  St. 
HJchaers  Mount  {_fig.  1788.),  which  was  planted  with  pinasters,  and  clothed 
with  those  trees  for  about  30  years,  wheo  they  all  began  to  decline  j  and,  at 
40  years  from  the  time  they  were  planted,  there  was  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them 
ted.  About  this  time,  plants  of  Q.  /'lex  were  substituted  for  the  pinea; 
and  these,  which  have  now  been  planted  about  seven  years,  make  a  very  fine 
appearance.  In  Spain,  Captain  S.  E.  Cook  informs  us,  the  encinas,  or 
evergreen  oaks,  produce  the  best  timber  in  the  southern  and  middle  r^ons 
of  the  Peninsula;  but  it  is,  he  says,  heavy,  and  unfit  for  most  uses.  "  It  is 
'fww,  unfortunately,  the  only  fire-wood  in  most  parts  ofCaatile,  which  is  hourly 
(Urainishing  the  scanty  stodk  that  yet  remains.  The  modeof  cutting  increases 
the  evil;  the  practice  of  the  peasantry  being  almost  invarial)ly  to  level  the 
whole  tract  which  tfaey  attack.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  a  tolerably 
vigorous  spring  from  tne  stocks.    This  is  soon  cut,  when  n  more  feeble  spring 
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takes  place ;  after  ivhich  operation  being  repeated  a  few  tfancs,  erery 
is  annihilated,  and  the  country  reduced  to  the  open  waste  it  now  exhibits." 
{Sketches  in  Spam^  yol.  ii.  p.  251.)  In  landscape-gardening,  the  ilex  is  of  tlie 
greatest  value,  both  as  a  tree  and  a  shrub :  in  both  characters,  it  forms  verj 
handsome  single  objects,  or  small  groups ;  and,  in  both,  it  is  a  most  desirsfale 
underwood  in  plantations  of  European  oaks.  It  thrives  better  than  most 
other  eveigreen  trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ddes,  even  where  ooal 
smoke  abounds ;  and  hence  it  is  a  most  desirable  tree  for  public  parks  axid 
gardens,  though  there  is  not  one  in  H^de  Park,  the  Regent's  Park,  or  Green- 
wich Park.  (See  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  xiu.  p.  155.) 

Soil^  Situation^  ^c.  A  dry  deep  soil,  calcareous  or  sandy  rather  tfasn 
clayey,  and  a  situation  low  rather  than  elevated,  best  suit  the  ilex.  It  ii 
exceedingly  difficult  to  propagate,  otherwise  than  by  the  acorn ;  and  no  tree, 
according  to  Boutcher,  is  more  difficult  to  transplant ;  ^  as  the  roots  of  it, 
when  not  interrupted,  run  as  straight  down  into  the  earth  as  a  carrot,  ssd 
with  as  few  fibres ;  so  that  for  hedges,  or  large  plantations,"  Boutcher  recom- 
mends the  acorns  **  to  be  put  into  the  places  where  they  are  designed  to  re- 
main.*' (Dreai.,  &c.,  p.  168.)  We  agree  in  this  advice ;  but,  as  it  cannot 
always  be  followed,  the  next  best  mode  is,  to  have  the  plants  raised  in  soisH 
pots,  one  in  a  pot,  as  is  generally  practised  in  the  London  nurseries.  So 
reared,  the  plants  might  be  sent  to  any  distance  without  the  slightest  injury ; 
and,  when  they  are  turned  out  of  the  pot  into  the  open  ^und,  if  the  soil 
and  situation  be  suitable,  they  will  grow  with  amazing  rapidity.  In  the  yesr 
1824,  we  turned  a  one-year's  seedling  out  of  a  pot  No.  60.  mto  our  gardea 
at  Bayswater,  and  it  is  now  upwards  of  20  ft.  high,  and  has  for  diree  ye»s 
past  borne  acorns. 

Accidefitt  and  DUeates,  The  toughness  and  solidity  of  the  wood  of  tkii 
tree,  with  the  compact  form  of  its  h4»dy  render  it  leas  liable  to  be  injured  bf 
wind  or  lightning  than  any  other  species  of  oak ;  while  its  coriaceocis  leaves 
are  very  seldom  attacked  by  insects,  at  least  in  Britain. 

Statutia.  In  the  envlrafu  of  London,  at  Fnlham  VrIioil  150jrea»  old,  it  t>  45  ft.  h^lt,  the  fis- 
actor  of  the  tnink  8  ft  9  in.,  «|d  of  the  bold  40  ft  s  at  SspoB  It  U  (>7  ft  high,  Uke  dinnctrr  of  tile  oniak 
2ft.  1  in.,  and  of  the  bead  86  ft.  A  great  many  teedUngi  appear  to  have  been  planted  here  abeot  the 
middle  of  the  last  century :  and  theie  now  exhibit  to  grmt  a  diversity  In  their  foliage,  that  wumg 
nennnt  have  been,  till  latelv.  In  the  haUt  of  oontidering  them  ak  diiUnct  neciem  At  the  Vnmj^  ^it 
Stanmore,  it  ii  44ft.  hiffb,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  aSft. :  and  at  Mount  Grave. 
18  yean  planted.  It  Is  88  ft  bleb,  the  diameter  of  the  head  90  ft— South  of  London.  In  Carvw^ 
at  Carelew,  It  is  40  (t  biglK  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  7  in.    In  Devonriiiiv,  at  Wetaa,S5 


planted,  it  is  14  ft  high ;  in  the  Exeter  Kursery,  60  years  old,  it  is  34  ft  high,  the  li'T-tttrr  of  tlw 
trunk  8  ft  6  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  44  ft ;  at  KlHerton,  70  years  planted,  ft  U  50  ft.  hiseh,  the  t&s- 
meter  «f. the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  bead  58  a :  at  Hanbead,  It  Is  85  ft  high,  I ' 


trunk  11  ft ;  another  is  55  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  88  ft  In  circumference :  in  Bystnck  Pa>k,fi8  ywn 

Slanted,  it  is  80  ft  high ;  at  Bndsleigb  Cottage,  18  yean  planted.  It  Is  SO  ft  high.  Id  Tliwwmliiii.  at 
felbufT  PariL  40  yean  phuited.  It  is  aoft  bigb,  the  diametv  of^tbe  trunk  Sit,  and  of  the  head  s;  ft. 
In  the  Isle  ofwight,  in  Wllkins's  Nursery,  10  yean  planted,  it  U  80  ft.  high.  In  Kent,  at  C^bfav 
Hall,  it  is  60  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft  6  In.  in  diameter.  In  Somersetehire,  at  Ldgh  Court,  14  w«i 
planted,  it  Is  88  ft  high;  at  Nettleoombe,  40  yean  planted.  It  is  31  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  cra^ 
8ft.,  and  of  the  head  31ft;  at  Hinton  House,  90  yean  fdanted,  it  Is  87 fL  high,  the  dtanwieraf  Uv 
trunk  1  ft  6ln.,  and  of  the  head  80ft  In  Surrey,  at  Famham  Castle,  50  yean  planted,  it  is S5  it 
high;  at  Oakham.  30  yean  pUnted,  it  is  90 ft  high.  In  Wiltshire, at  Waidonr  CMtie.SO  ^tm 

?bu>tcd,  it  is  50  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  10  In.,  and  of  the  head  51  ft— Moith  of 
n  BeiKshire,  at  Ampthlll,  16  yean  planted.  It  Is  36  ft  high, 


diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ul,  and  of  thr 
head  94  ft. ;  at  Bear  "Wood,  IS  yean  planted.  It  Is*  1  ft  6  in.  'high.  In  CMnbrldgeahltv,  iai  the  C^»> 
bridge  Botanic  Garden,  it  is  35ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  6ia.,  and  of  the  head  Sa 
In  Cheshire,  at  Tabley  Hall,  70  yean  old.  It  Is  36  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft,  and  of  d» 
head  laS  ft    In  DenbSghsbire,  at  Kinmel  Fark,  94  yean  planted.  It  ia  90  ft  high,  diaiakctcr  ef  *e 


trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  tbe  head  94  ft    In  Lancashire,  at  l<atbam  Houses  60  yean 
diameter  of  tbe  trunk  9  ft  6  la,  and  of  the  head  54  ft.    In  Middlesex,  at  Hj 


HarefieU 


itiaAft. 


remarkably  laige  tiees,  auppoaed  to  have  been  planted  in  tbe  days  of  Evelyn,  and  by  his  i 

(Sec  tiard.  Mag.,  yi.  p.  580.)  In  Nortbamptonshure,  at  Wakefield  Lodge,  14  ycnra  i^r-itiFd.  it  - 
90  ft  bigh.  '  In  Nottinghamshire,  at  Wollaton  Hall,  are  scireral  Immense  ilezca,  one  baathelrMk 
15  ft  6hi.  itt4drouraference  at  I  ft  trcm  tbe  ground,  and  the  diameter  of  tbe  bead  la  67  ft:  ;  thcR  ■* 
two  otben.  of  nearly  tbe  same  siae :  ther  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  age  m  W«dlMeai  HaS. 
which  was  built  by 'Htorp  in  the  time  of  Ellsabetb,  and  consequently  to  be  nearly  SOD  yean  eld.  .See 
an  engraving  of  this  remaffcaUe  maaslon  In  Gtmt  Mag.,  vol  It  fte:  isa  In  Oxlbriabii«.  in 
Oxford  Botanic  harden,  19  yean  planted,  it  is  90  ft  high.    In  Pembrokcshlra.  at  ^nr'tiiidL  Co 


100  yean  old,.  It  is  78ft  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  9 ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  bead  SOIL 

Radnonhire.  at  Maeslaugh  Castlei  50  yaan  planted,  it  is  36  ft  high  the  dianctar  oT  the  tn 

1ft.  9in.,  and  of  the  head  34ft.     In  Stallbrdshire,  at  Treatham,  15  ycanplaiiML  it  is  99 ft 
high.     In  Suflblk,  In  the  Bury  Botanic  Garden,  60  yean  planted,  it  Is  45  ft  hlahl*aft  BuMn 
it  Is  flOft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft,  and  of  the  head  60  ft  :  at  Great  £iWtM^§9« 
planted,  ItisISft.  high.     In  WcstmoreUnd,  at  Holker  Hall,  it  is  58  ft.  high.    In  WminSiiiKai 
at  Croome,  80  yean  planted,  it  is  70  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft,  aod  of  the  head' 
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go  ft_lB  BMhnd,  IB  tlw  (KTlfom  e<  BUabink  It  HwliMU*  AHm  H  U  W  fl.  bWi,  Ite  dlu^ 
(irtlwtnink4R.9liL,ui(lt)whndinft.;  it  HorMoun  Hwk  II U  A  ft.  hUh,  ihe  dlinwtn  of  Uw 
tnnt  StLSlB-iHlor  llHbaimn.)  St  D>ni«uleC*n]>,I5T«npUntt<it  lilllthlth.niHd 
from  ■conn  nlbcndbr  1^x4  UallKxulc.wbJIelK  nde  ont  the  flctd  of  laltle  U  Sabnutoi ;  wid 
HnlhoiHlnUlE.— Souther  Edinburgh.  In  Arnhin,  ■tFullcrtoa.ltliWIt.hlch.tbcdiuiMH'or 
thctiupkSlt,i»d(](ib«hc«]nn.i  uwtber,  IM  ynrw  xM,H  Wft.  bifh, uid  th« dlimetcr of  tb* 
trunk  usft.  Imhaitiviitnrof  XlnMidbrtebtiU  3L  Uayt  Uc,  llkMft.  hiih,  tbc  illiuiwta  of 
thetninklft.  9ln..uidi>ribeh»il^ft.i>tlUrgall3rli0M>llbitnink  nn.-'-  -  ■- 
MC«»ln™Ti»,lt  (.Mn-hlih  w'-^ ■-""  "'-  '--' ' "- 


Ab«d«ubin,*t  Oodon  Cwd*.  11  i>  Sir.  blah,  Uw  dluHtw  or  the  tnmk  1  ft.,  lod  <i<  tb(  b*Hl  Sft. 
Ik  BiBiBhiK.  u  CuHoi  HouK.  It  ti  S7  ft- hiA,  tha  dluMcr  or  thg  tnnk  1  n.  6  bi.,  ud  or  the  b«d 
soft.    InCroButT.itCoBi,  lluaOft.  hi|fa,UwdluHUrortbctnink  Mln.    In Flhibin, n  Rallh 

--  "■   -— . '••vtiiiDkllt.6in.,*ndort— '-—'<"     .-~^-... 

or  the  Uuok  lOin.     In 


Buban  C*Mt,  10ft.  blih,  tho  dlinMet  or  the  Uunk  lOin.  In  RtirBDnhlnL  U  BnhuB  C^Kk, 
»(thl|h,lhefln(irthet>ankIft.flln.,udtliedi«iMterora*bMd»ft.^nlid«id,iniheenniau 
«rDuiinB,lDtlHOtaBMd  BotHic  Ouda,  35  rwn  phnttd.  It  bHft.  Hah,  ihedluMerortbe 
minkltL;  ■tCMlMoira.ltKSeft.blfh.lbcdiunMerarthctninkJft.  6lD..uidaribi:heKl5«ft. 
—  SinthatDiibnn,lnthaeoalilTafCnfc,  M  Cutle  Fnke  98  yen  pUnRd,  it  It  M  R.  hi()i.tbe 

hetiHltkllft.,>iidtbtdlaneterortheheHlStft.  —  HanJi  or  Dublin.  lnlb(;cDun(T 


of  Antrtiiiljit  iehRatliie, ^'JMnpluiad, It ii 3»ft.  hlib,  the dTmnnhrenne of  thr  inuTk 5 ^.  and 

UB.  Id  Fenunuh,  (1  Cutlc  Coolc.  S 

Sift— In  FiMKW,  III  the  Jardln  dee  Plu  

Horihcttadtlft.,  indiilritabe^WttiiMhB.iJOjimab.^  bWi.«l 


a  ion  BluitM," 


l«,  tndlkadbunetararUwh*idKlft.i  taithe  BaDmk;  Oudm  at  ATrmcbei,  U  jun  yiinted.  It 
li»(thl|h,  ibtdiuMUr  gftho  tniifct(l.aiii.,iiidiirih*hadWlt— lnAu«Tfa.BiBVlMH, 
M  Koptnid,  aoiwnpluled,  ltlilfift.hUh, 

Xmrrifri  TVn».  At  WiltDO  Hsute,  Q.  rki.  In  ins,  hid  ■  trunk  Mn.  ai  nlwinnlbwuf  i  ind  v» 
al  CblehaiiT,  plainid  In  Cohmd  BMn(o>,li  IIK  hid  ■  tiunkTft.  hl(b,  BMITft.  Gin.  hiclnuB- 
ftnnu.  Ooodinud  Puk  Uidfb  dw  Chkbeato',  ii  corend  by  i  latta  oT  nnira  oib,  li  th* 
Ainaor  1  iquire,  IOft.lhkk,ind30R.  hlfb.  (MbA.  !>»<,  a  SM.)  In  amiud,  M  B«i|iiUt  In 
Oillrwii.  S  lie*.  Mwed  In  nSD,  h  Kin.  hWi.  wLlh  iiWr  Dwik  or  ISR.,  wbMi  neHurid 
0ft.  3  In.  bicl[niBrinlMitift.frani  the  (round  :1t  hid  It  Dial  lime  mmyucnu  CO  it  ilt'a/trr.} 
In  IreliBd,  it  Mnint  Aiber,  IbnrBeq  (ooK  erenrHn  niki, <iblcb, bi  IVIX.bad  tninlufmni  lift,  to 
llft.lii  dituialkRMC.  Al  Kllmdderr,  the  Q.  rtei  gnm h  wcD  u  In  Uilyiud  then  itc  Tery 
fciBatnaKiL  (U. ^ IH. iBd IK) 

CoMmerdai  Slaiittiei.  PlanU,  in  tlie  Londoa  niireerieB,  Avni  1ft.  toBfl. 
high,  in  pott,  are  T5(.  per  htmdred;  or  ungle  plants  from  6rf.  to  S4.  each, 
according  to  tbdrn»{  and  acorns  are  BOi. per  bushel.  At  BoUwyller,  where 
it  !■  tenaer,  plantB  are  I  franc  and  50  cent*;  and  at  New  York,  wb««  they 
are  I  dollar  each,  they  ue  DotJced  in  Piince'a  CaU^ogut  ai  requiring  protec- 

a  30.  Q,  SAtto^TA  Desf.    The  sweet  Acorn  0«L 

/dnlMdKiM    De.r.  AtL,  S.  t  sea :  Hut.  da  AA..  I.  ^  5t«  ;  WlUd.  Bp.  PI.,  4.  p.  43S. ,  N.  Du 

Him,,  7,  n  ItD, :  Bnlth  hi  Keei'i  CtcI.,  No.  SI. 
&H<wiw(.  mmmUotOBiHiW.,  1.  t.M.i  CbteelOluKli 
DrrtHBIgii.   •neltmBaUilai '-'- 


^c.  Cher.,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptical,  coriaceoiu,  denticulated,  or  entire;  downy 
beneath.    Bark  even.    Nut  cylindrical,  eioneated.  (Deif.  and  SmM.)    A 
tree,  growing  80  ft.  or  30  ft.  high,  with  a  trunt  rrom  3  fl.  to  fi  ft.  in  circum- 
ference.     tIic  branches  are  covered  whh  "  t-"t 
somewhat  furrowed,  of  a  brownish  grej^;  ai 
general  form  of  the  head  of  the  tree  is  O' 
roundish.     The  Iratves  arc  coriaceous,  with 
footstalks,  generally  rounded  at  the  summit, 

.    pointed;  smooth  above,  and  cottony  and  wb 
aeath ;  entire  or  deodcuUted  in  their  maigina 
female  flowers  ore  solitary,  or  in  iJustcrs, 
axils  of  the  young  shoots.     The  acorns  are  i 
or  on  short  peduncles;  thefniitisfromS  to  » 
in  length,  and  from  4  to  6  lines  in  breadth.     ..... 

nuts  are  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a  hemispherical  cup,  covered  with  obtuse 
scales,  whicb  are  cottony,  numerous,  and  very  closely  imbricated.  This 
oak  was  discovered  by  Dcsfoniaines,  in  Barban',  and  it  b  said  to  be  closely 
allied  to  G,  Tlei ;  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  Its  leaves  being  more 
wiiite  mill  cottony  beneath,  .Trd  of  a  more  coriaceous  texture;  and  in  its 
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acorn  being  of  double  the  length  of  that  of  Q.  nez,  and  in 
having  a  mild  and  agreeable  taste.    The  tree  varies  mach, 
according  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  grows.    In 
some  individuals,  the  leaves  are  small  and  orbiculate;  and 
in  others  elliptic ;  and  sometimes  they  are  lanceolate  and 
pointed.     It  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  the 
autumn  of  the  second  year.  (M  Du  Ham^  viL  p.  157.)    Q. 
Ballota^  according  to  Desfontaines  (Jowr,  de  Phunaue,  torn. 
xxxviii.,for  1791),  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  lungdoms 
of  Algiers  and  Morocco.     There  are  vast  foresta  of  this 
tree  on  the  mountains ;  but  it  is  only  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties on  the  plains.    The  Moors  eat  the  acorns  raw,  or  roasted 
in  ashes  :  they  are  found  very  nourishing,  and  are  not  Intter.    Thej 
r^ulflurly  sold  in  the  market-places;  and,  in  some  districts,  an  oil  ta  ex- 
pressed from  than,  which  is  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  the  olive.     We  have 
no  doubt  that  this  kind  of  oak  is  merely^  a  variet]^  of  Q.  i^lex, 
tliougfa  the  specimen  sent  to  us  from  Paris  shows  it  to  he  very 
distinct.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  judge  entirely  from  that  spednien, 
we  should  say  that  Q.  BaUkm  was  much  more  likely  to  be  a 
variety  of  Q.  ^ramimtia  than  of  Q.  PXex ;  and,  in  short,  it  may 
be  identical  with  it,  because  Q.  gramiintia  is  not  described  by 
Desfontaines.    Captam  8.  E.  Cook,  who  paid  great  attention  to 
the  oaks  of  Spain,  mentions  oiil^  the  term  bdlotas  as  a  name 
for  acorns  g^nendly ;  and  he  considers  the  Q.  Baliota  of  the  nur- 
series to  be  the  Q*  valentina  of  Cavaniiles,  which  haa 
bitter  acorns.    The  Q.  Baiioia  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Oarden,  and  of  some  of  the  British  nuraeriea  (see 
our^.  1785),  of  which  a  leaf  of  the  natural  siie  is  shown 
in  J9g.  1786.,  is  a  totally  diflforent  plant  from  either  the 
Q.  BaUdia  of  Paris,  or  the  Q.  valentina  of  Cavaniiles* 
and  m  short,  is  nothing  more  than  a(2.  /Hex ;  so  that  the 
1785       true  Q.  BaifUa  of  Desfontaines  may  be  the  Q.  gramiintia,       .._ 
which  we  suspect  it  is.  Bosc  observes  that,  in  the  Paris  gardens,  it  neqnwo 
to  be  taketa  into  the  conservatory  lA  winter :  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
the  Q,  /Hex  requires  similar  protection  in  that  part  of  Prance ;  and,  there- 
fore, there  can  be  little  doubt  but  Q.  Bama^  if  it  is  diflerent  fitmi  Q. 
gramuntia,  would  be  hardy  in  the  nqghbourhood  of  London. 

i  ai  31.  Q.  ORAMU^NTiA  Xr.    The  Hoify4eaved  Grammont  Oak. 

JdetHificaiHrn.    Lin.  &).  PI.,  1413. :  MTUkL  Sb  PL.  4.  p.  4aSL ;  AU.  Hort  Kcw.,  cd.  8.,  &  p.  9a: 
N.  Du  Ham..  7.  p.  158. ;  Smith  in  Rcet't  Cvel.,  Na  SO, 

ajfrnmrna.  t  /lex  fMUs  rotundiMbus,  Ac,  Mtugm.  MtmtB.,  14a :  Cbtoc  de  OtBauont, 
lenlMiUrige  Bcfae,  Ger. :  Encina  dulce,  and  Gouecu,  Spim.    Captain  &  K  Cook  •« 
Q.  hitpfcnlca  would  be  tne  raott  niltablenaine  ftr  Uils  Mpitkm,  which  nay  be  eoiMMerad 
the  natural  oak  of  Spain ;  whereat  the  tentt  |raiB6ntia  wai  applied  to  it  by  Ltauueut^  h% 
been  found  in  the  remnant  of  a  wood  on  the  estate  of  Grammoat,  near  MontpeCei 
oordinf  to  De  CandoUe,  the  epeeiei  no  longer  ekitti. 

Jffiwrawb^.    OmJIg.  1787.,  fktim  the  tf«e  at  Purter*a  Croea  iJIg.  1788.,  an  aeoni  of  tlie 
traced  noin  one  uut  waa  sent  to  us  by  Cipt.  Cook ;  and  the  plate  or  the  tree  «t  Puner^i 
our  last  Vc^umei 

Spec,  Ckar.^  ^e.  Leaves  roundish-elliptical,  nearly  sessile,  undulated,  with 
deep,  spinous,  divaricated  teeth ;  densely  downy  beneath ;  heart-shaped  at 
the  rase.  Native  of  the  wood  of  Grammont,  near  Montpelier ;  and  of  Spam. 
Cultivated  in  England  in  1730.  It  blossoms  in  June,  and  ripens  its  fhut  in 
the  autumn  of  the  following  vear.  This  is  rather  a  small  strag^ing  tree,  with 
numerous  round  grey  branches,  downy  when  3roung.  Leaves  scarcely  1  io. 
lone,  rigid,  broadly  elliptical,  often  nearly  orbicuh^ ;  veiy  muck  undnlated 
at  tnemarein,  their  deep,  broad,  spinous  teeth  pointing  every  way,  like  those 
of  the  hofly ;  the  upper  surface  dark  green,  rather  glaucous,  benrinkled 
with  minute  starrv  hairs;  the  under  surface  densely  clothed  witti  white 
entangled  down.  (Smith,)  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamei,  great  doubts  are 
expressed  as  to  whether  this  species  is  identical  with  the  Q.  rotumfildtia  of 
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Lamaick  i  and  whether  both  kMs  nuv  not  be 
merelv  varieties  of  Q.  Tlex.     Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
•an  '■""T'"  confouoded  a  variet;  of  Q.  Pies, 
wnich  be  bad  recHTcd  from    Ma^nol's'  herba- 
riuoi^witli  Q.  gramliQUa,  which  Smith,  sb  quoted 
abote,  has  correctly  described,  apparently  from 
a  living  pbiit.    From  a  tree  b«aruw  tkia  name  at 
PuntPa  Cross,  which  produce*  miit  aaoually, 
tbie  oak  certain);  appearg  to  be  closely  allied  to 
(I.  /Hex ;  but  it  is,  nevenheleu,  very  disdnct,  and 
it,  doubtless,  as  well  entitled  to  be  considered  a 
species  as  many  others  recognised  as  such  by 
botanista.    Captun  B.  E.  Cook,  who  paid  great 
attentjon  to  thi«  oak  when  in  Spain,  haa  the 
following  remarks   on  it:  — "  Tlua  species   is 
quite  distinct  from  the  Q.  /'lex,  its  oettreat  con- 
gener.   The  ieavefl  are  thicks',  more  rounded  at 
the  point,  of  a  dull  glaucous  green,  and  the  tree 
altt^eether  is  of  s  more  compact  and  less  grace- 
Ail  fonn  than  the  Italian  ilex.    The  great  and  essentia]  difibrence,  however, 
consists  in  the  acorns,  which  are  edible,  and,  when  in  perfection,  are  as  good 
OS,  or  superior  to,  a  chestnut.     To  give  this  sweetness,  thev  must  be  kept ; 
as,  at  Grat,  they  have  a  considerable  taste  of  the  tannin,  like  those  of  the 
odwr  qiedes,  which  disappears  in  a  few  days,  and  accounts 
lor  the  scepticisin  of  some  writers,  who  assert  that  both 
sweet  and  bitter  are  the  produce  of  the  same  tree,  and  that 
thdr  sweetness  is  no  character.     These  are  the  edible  acorns 
of  the  andents,  which  they  believed  fattened  the  tunny  fish 
on  their  paasage  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean ;  a   ' 
fable  only  proving  that  the  acorns  grew  on  the  delicious 
shores  and  rocks  of  Andalusia,  which,  unhappilv,  is  no  longer 
the  case.     Remains  of  them  may,  however,  still  be  traced  in 
the  west;  and  they  fattened  the  swhie  which  produced  the 
celriirated  salted  meats  of  Malaga  end  that  vicinitv.     These 
are  the  bellotas,  which  Teresa,  the  wife  of  Sancho  Panza, 
gathered  hersdf  in  La  Mancha,  where  they  grew  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  and  sent  to  the  duchess,  wishing,  instead 
of  their  being  only  the  best  of  their  kind,  they  were  the 
siK  of  ostrich  eggs.     I  have  frequently  seen  them  produced 
by  individuals,  and  offfered  to  the  company,  as  bon-boiu  b-_ 
countries,  with  a  sort  of  ^)olog^  for  their  smidt  intrinsic  value,  from  their 
nze  and  flavour.     This  species  is,  beyond  question,  very  hardy;  I  believe 
even  more  so  than  the  ilex  of  Italy.    It  ascends  the  sides  of  the  sierras 
in  the  inclement  region  of  the  centre  of  Castile;  and,  in  Arragon,  is  seen 
within  the  limits  of  the  i^nus  sy1v£atris  and  />.  undnota;  as  also  in  the 
cold  and  wintry  valley  of  Andorre.     The  widest  forests  of  it  are  now  in 
Estremadura,  where  the  best  sausages,  and  other  salted  meats,  are  made 
tirom  the  vast  herds  of  swine  which  are  bred  in  them.     This  species  ought 
to  be  denominated  Q.  hispinica,  instead  of  a  weak  and  obscure  name  ftom 
a  wood  (which,  1  have  beard,  no  longer  exists),  where  the  tree  may  possibly 
not  have  been  a  native,  although  the  climate  and  soil  of  Lower  Languedoc 
very  much  resemble  that  of  the  two  regions  of  Spain  to  which  this  tree  is 
confined."  (Sieieiti  m  ^pnn.^vol.  ii.  p.  246.)     As  a  proof  of  the  hardiness 
of  diis  tree,  Dialet  mentions  that  be  found  it  growing  on  the  crest  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Andorros,  where  the  snow  covers  the  surface  for  several 
months  during  the  year;  and  this  circumstance,  he  says,  explained  to  him 
the  reason  why  the  kings  of  Spain  had  succeeded  in  getting  it  to  grow  in 
the  park  at  the  Prado,  near  Hailrid,  where  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  cultivate 
the  olive.  (See  TraHi,  &c,,  p,  178.;  see,  also,  Oanl.  Mag.,  vol.  iv.  p. 69.) 
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jroung,  poflsesses  looomotiTe  powers,  yet,  after  impregnadoD,  R  greatly  faKreaaea 
m  size,  and  the  eggs  are  deposited  beneath  the  body ;  so  that,  by  degrees,  as  the 
eggs  are  excludedjthe  two  siirfiu:es  of  the  body  come  together,  and  fiirm  a 
covering  for  the  eggs :  hence,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  only  the  ieaudes 
which  are  collected ;  the  males,  in  the  perfect  state,  being  minute,  active,  two- 
winged  flies,  totally  unlike  their  inert  partners.  This  production  haa  been 
in  use  amount  the  Bastem  nations  from  the  earliest  ages.  It  was  known 
to  the  Phoemcians,  before  the  time  of  Moaes,  under  the  name  of  tola,  or 
thola  (9^);  to  the  Gred^s,  under  that  of  coccus  (ko«ddc);  and,  to  the 
Romans,  under  that  of  coccum,  or  eoccus  baphica;  whence  tne  origin  of  the 
terms  coccus  and  cocciniim,  which  were  given  to  cloth  dyed  with  kennes ; 
whilst  persons  wearing  this  kind  of  doth  were  said  by  the  Romans  to  be 
coccinati  (MarL^  lib.  L  epig.  97.  lin.  6.)  From  the  peculiar  character  of 
this  production,  it  is  not  surorising,  that  its  real  nature  was  long  unknown. 
Bv  some  of  the  early  natiSBUsts,  it  was  r^pirded  as  the  fruit  of  the  tree  upon 
which  it  was  found ;  and  by  others,  who  ducoyerfdA  the  real  oigans  of  fructifi- 
cation of  the  tree,  that  it  was  a  vegetable  excrescence  similar  in  its  nature  to 
the  galls  caused  by  the  punctures  of  the  Cynfpide.  This  opinion  was  main- 
tained even  in  171 1,  bv  M.  De  Marsigli,  in  a  dissertation  wntten  at  Bologna, 
and  addressed  to  SiL  Valiisnieri.  In  1714,  however,  M.  Cestoni  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  same  philosopher,  in  which  he  clearly  traced  the  identity  of  the 
nature  of  the  kermes,  and  that  of  the  scale  insects  of  the  orange  and  other 
trees.  This  letter  is  printed  in  the  collection  of  the  worics  of  Valiisnieri, 
with  a  short  preface  by  the  latter,  who  appears  to  have  hesitated  in  adopting 
the  opinion  of  M.  Cestoni.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  entire 
history  of  the  insect  was  traced  by  Messrs.  Garidel  and  Emeric,  correspond- 
ents of  the  Academy  of  Paris ;  who,  prompted  by  M.  Toumefort,  by 
daily  examinations  of  branches  infected  with  the  kermes,  made  themsehr» 
fully  acquainted  with  its  hibtory,  and  proved  it  to  be  a  spedes  of  Cdccus. 
(trorid,  Auf.  Etw.f  850.,  t.  58.  and  2.)  Reaumur  has  also  given  a  fiiU  account 
of  it  in  his  MSmoit^^  torn.  iv.  man.  L  pi.  5«  In  its  nataral  states  the 
kermes  is  of  a  shining  appearance,  and  of  the  colour  of  a  pinm  ^covered  with 
a  whitish  bloom.  In  tne  state  in  which  it  is  brought  into  the  market,  it 
ropcars  of  a  dull  reddish  brown;  which  is  not,  of  course,  the  natural  coloor 
of  good  kermes,  -but  is  imparted  to  It  by  steMmg  it  in  vinegar.  The  infaa* 
bitants  of  the  countries  wnere  the  kermes  is  obtained,  distinguish  thrae 
different  stages  in  its  existence.  In  the  Provencal  laattuage,  niey  call  it 
**  le  ver,"  and  say  of  it,  when  it  is  in  its  earliest  state  of  activity,  '^Xe  ver 
couve;*'  subsequently,  in  the  month  of  Aprils  when  the  kermes  beeoaaea 
stationary,  and  begins  to  attain  its  fullest  siae,  they  say,  **  Le  ver  commenee 
d'^clore ; "  and,  in  its  last  state,  in  the  middle  or  towaida  the  end  of  Bilay,  the 
insect  is  found  reduced  to  a  skin,  covering  its  brood  of  eggs,  to  the  number  of 
1800  or  8000.  The  crop  of  kennes  is  more  or  lesa  abondant,  accosdinp  to 
the  state  of  the  preceding  winter;  when,  therefore,  there  has  been  no  fm^ 
and  the  weather  has  been  generally  mild,  a  good  crop  is  expected,  which  is  not** 
obtained  every  year;  and,  as  there  is  no  trouble  in  plantmg  or  attendiiv  ta 
the  growth  ofue  kermes,  and  as  no  other  instRimenta  are  required  thanuHig  • 
nails  to  the  fingers,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  harveat  is  a  very  unex- 
pensive  one.  Females  are  employed  in  collecting  the  kermes  in  the  moning, 
before  the  dew  is  off  the  ground;  at  which  time  ne  leaves  and  the  pncUes  of 
the  plants  are  less  to  be  dreaded.  Experienced  pefsons  will  thus  colfect  a 
couple  of  pounds'  weight  per  diem.  Beion  (Obtervatiom  de»  Smgnimiih^  liv.  L 
p.  19.)  has  ffiven  considerable  details  respecting  the  gathering  <m  the.cropa  of  > 
aermes ;  and  states  that  the  price  decreases  oonsidmbly  during  the  gather- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  latest-collected  kermes  bang  liglilcr  lHaa  those 
first  obtained,  owing  to  the  yottngonba  having  eaeaped.  The  arMrehaata  lAo' 
purchaae  the  kermea  imnwdiatdy  steep  them  in  vinegar^  and  then  exposal 
them  to  the  acticn  of  fa^at  sufficient  to  destroy  any  remaining  vitaU^  la 
the  young:  this  process  conqidciably  alters  the  colour  of  tlie  insect,.4Bad 
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giYes  it  that  red  hue  for  which  it  has  been  to  long  celebrated ;  and  which  is  of 
so  verv  permanent  a  nature,  that,  according  to  M*Culloch  (XKc/.,  art.  Kerm&), 
the  old  tapestries  of  Brussels,  and  other  parts  of  Flanders,  althoujgh  manu- 
fiictured  more  than  a  couple  of  centuries,  have  lost  none  of  their  richness  of 
tint.  Beckmann  has  introduced  in  the  account  of  this  production  given  in  his 
Hutory  oflnoerUkmi^  voL  i.  p.  171 — 191.,  first  edit,  trans.,  all  that  was  known 
of  it  in  his  time.  Since  the  discovery  of  America,  the  C6ccus  cdcti  (or  co- 
chineal) has,  however,  in  a  great  dnree  supplanted  the  Cdccus  ilids.  Mr. 
M'CuUoch  erroneously  states  that  uie  kermes  is  of  the  same  species  as  the 
true  Mexican  codiineaL  The  kermes,  nevertheless,  is  still  extensively  pre- 
pared in  some  parts  of  Spain,  India,  and  Persia;  and  Dr.  Bancroft  {On  Per^ 
maneni  Colaurs,  i.  303 — 109.)  states  that,  with  the  solution  of  tin,  which  is 
used  with  the  cochineal,  the  kermes  is  cap8l>le  of  imparting  a  scariet  quite  as 
brilliant  as  that  dye ;  and  perhaps  more  permanent.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  as  10  or  12  pounds  contain  only  as  much  colouring  matter  as  one 
of  cochineal,  the  latter,  at  its  ordinary  price,  is  the  cheaper. -^i/.  O.  W. 

t  ft  33.  Q.  psBU^DO-cocci'psRA  Detf.  The  false  berry-bearing  Kermes,  or  Oak. 

Ident^fieaHom.    Detf.  AO.,  8.  p.  SIO. ;  WlUd.  Spc  PL,  4.  p.  49S. ;  K.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.ieO. ;  SmiUi  In 

Rcet'f  CycL,  Na  S5. 
SgMmsftneg*   Chtoe  k  fkuz  Kermti,  Fir.  j  Stechernde  Eiche,  Ger, 
Bmgro9img9,    N.  Dtt  Ham.,  t.  48.  f  1. ;  and  cnxjlg.  1791 


Spec.  Ckar^t  ^c.  Leaves  elUptio-obloog,  rifid,  nqpoth  on  both  ildet,  with  tplny  Mm. 
tarei.  Nut  orata  Calyx  with  flat  BUgtaUy  ipreadiog  scale*.  {Detf.)  **  Obterved  br 
Deefontainea  at  Algien  and  about  Mount  Atiat.    At  Tunia  It  U  called  the  **  meat* 
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beating  oak."  probably  from  the  use  of  the  acorna  as  food.  It  forms  a  tree  from  15  It 
to  80  ft.  hign,  with  round  branches,  clothed  with  rusty  down  when  young.  The  leaves 
are  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  those  of  U.  coceifeta,  thieker,  and  less  waTv,  with  mucli 
tmaUer  and  shorter  spinous  serratures,  rather  than  teeth.  Calyx  clothed  with  nume. 
xous,  flat,  short,  slightly  spreading  scales.  Nut  ovato,  pointed.  In  the  Notueau  Dm 
HameL  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Provence,  as  well  as  of  Algiers.  From  the 
engraving  in  that  work,  of  which  J^.  1791  Is  a  reduced  copy,  it  appears  to  be  interme. 
dlate  between  U.  i^lex  and  Q.  cocdfera.  A  plant  bearing  this  name  In  1837,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  is  considered  by  Dr.  XJnoley  as  a  diflbrent  spedes. 
(See  App.  L) 

1  S4.  Q.  ^'bbr  L.    The  Cork  Tree. 

IdenHficttUim,  Un.  Sa  Pi,  Uia ;  WUId.  Sp.  PI.,  I.  pi  433. }  Alt  Hort  Kew,  &  pi  £89.;  N.  Du 
Ham.,  7.  pw  laa  :  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycl^  Na  SSL  _ 

JiMOflymev.  Sbber  Cam.  EpiL,  115. j  S.  Frlnm  Matth,  Valgr^  1.  p.  1S7. ;  &  latifbliura,  Ac.,  Du  Ham. 
Arb.t  2.  p.  S9L,  Oer.  Emae..  1347.  {  Chtoe  litee,  ift'. :  Kork  Eiche.  Ger. ;  Alcomoque,  Span. 

Enrrambiff.  Hunt  Evel.  Syl,  t  In  p.  362.;  N.  Du  Ham..  7.  t  45.}  Dcnd.  Brit.,  t.8a  ;  our 
ftp.  17S7.  and  179a ;  and  the  pbte  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Spc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  bluntish,  coriaceous;  entire,  or 
sharply  serrated;  downy  beneath.  Sark  cracked,  fungous.  (JViUd.)  A 
tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft,  or  30  ft.  in  the  sonth  of  Burope  and 
nordi  of  Amca;  well  known  as  bein^  the  only  tree  producing  that  impor- 
tant article,  cork,  in  sui&cient  quantities  for  commerce.  It  was  introduced 
in  or  before  1699,  bv  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort ;  and,  bein^  readily  pro- 
pagated by  acorns,  which  are  received  from  France  and  Spam,  and  some- 
times ripened  in  England,  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  collections ;  and,  in  some 
gardens,  it  forms  a  very  handsome  tree. 

Varieties.  These,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  as  numerous  as  the  varieties  of  Q. 
Plex,  in  countries  where  the  tree  is  indigenous.  None  are  in  cultivation 
in  British  gardens  under  any  particular  name :  but  their  leaves,  in  dtfbrent 

'  places,  the  cork  trees  having  been  all  raised  from  seed,  will  be  found  to  vary 
in  magnitude,  in  length  relativefy  to  breadth,  and  in  the  character  of  their 
margins,  which  are  either  wavy,  serrate,  or  dentate.  The  most  striking 
variety  which  we  have  seen  is  at  Muswell  Hill,  and  is  represented  at^. 
1796.  of  the  natural  size  ;^.  1795.  representing  k  specimen  of  the  species, 

'  also  from  a  tree  at  Muswell  Hill.  This  variety  differs  so  remarkably  from 
the  species,  that  some  consider  it  as  Q.  Pseudo-iSttber  :  but  that  species, 
according  to  Bosc,  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  and  the  plants  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  is  decidedly  deciduous ; 
and,  in  its  buds  and  mossy  cups,  has  more  the  character  of  Q.  Cdrris  than  of 
Q.  Siibcr.     We  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  leaves  of  thie  plant  at 
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HnawdlHinbear  a  coniiilerable  resemblaoee,  botliln  J!>roi'BnJltt^'(o  Ae~ 
figure  of  Q.  Pseildo-iSuber  siveD  in  the  Nouv.  Dh  Havttl,  and  of  which  ^. 
I60I.  u  a  reduced  copy.  The  tree  at  Muswell  Bill  has  ripened  acorns,  but 
not  lately,  and  thecharacterorthdr  cupsisforeotten;  otherwise  we  should 
at  once  be  able  to  decide  to  which  section  it  belongs.  The  trunk  is  covered 
with  a  cork;  bark,  which  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  that  of  the 
true  cork  tree  in  the  same  earden ;  but  the  cork,  is  only  2  in.  or  2(  in.  in 
depth,  while  in  the  true  cork  tree  it  is  more  than  3  in.  deep.  Whether  lliia 
is  a  variety  or  a  species,  it  ii,  at  all  events,  so  deeldedly  distinct  in  the 
foliaee,  nnd,  as  the  plate  in  our  Ust  Volume  will  show,  forms  such  a  very 
hanilsome  evergreen  tree,  that  it  well  merits  a  place  in  collections.  When 
we  saw  the  trees  (Ha^  t.  1837),  both  were  m  full  foliage;  but  we  were 
informed  that  the  variety  lost  its  leaves  gencrafly  before  the  other.    Our 
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drawings  of  the  two  trees  were  taken  nearly  a  month  afterwanl*,  when  tbe;f 
had  exactly  the  appearance  shown  in  our  last  Vohime.  In  order  that  the 
variety  may  be  kept  distinct  by  propagatora,  we  have  giren  it  a  name  amoi^ 
the  others,  s«  betow. 

t  Q.  S.  2  latifiUHm,  Siiher  latifUhim,  kc.,  Bank.  Pirn.,  494,  Zh  Ham.  Ark. 
2.  p.  291.  t.  80.,  has  the  leaves  rather  broader  thu  the  apedea,  and 
either  serrated  or  entire.    The  tree  at  Mutwetl  HUI,  between  80  ft. 
and  40  ft.  high,  figured  in  our  last  Volun>^  we  aMy  nippose  to  be  o4 
this  entire-leaTecTaubTarietT. 
9  Q.  8.  3  ongiulgltMhin,  Atber  angustif&lium  Bauh.  Ht.,  484.,  Du  Ham. 
Arb.,  2.  p.S9l.  t.  el. — The  portrait  in  our  last  Volume  of  a  tree  in 
the  Fulhain  Nuraerv,  87  ft.-oi^,  and  of  whkh  tfiere  h  a  botanic*) 
spedmen  given  in  Watson*8  Dmd.  Brit.,  t.89.,  and  tmt  Jtg.  1798., 
may  be  coneidered  ai  betoneing  to  this  variety. 
>  Q.  S.  4  dcnt^uM,   the  Q.  PseMo-Sdber  of  Muawell  HUI,  baa  the 
leaves  large,  and  varioustv  dentate,  as  in  Jig.  1797.     The  tree  of 
this  variety  at  Muswell  Hill,  figured  in  oiv  uM  Volume,  is  between 
50  ft.  and  00  ft.  high. 
Dacription,  3[c.    The  cork  tree  bears  a  general  reaemblance  to  the  broad- 
leaved  kinds  of  Q.  IIol  ;  of  which  spedes  some  authors  consider  it  only  a 

variety :  but,  when  full  grown,  i[  forms  a  much  handsomer  tree;  and  its  bark 

alone  veema  to  jusiily  its  being 

made  a  species.     It  would  appear 

to  be  rather  more  tender  than  the 

ilex;    since  the  severe   niuter  of 

1709  killed    to    the    ground   the 

neater  part  of  the  cork  trees  of 

Provence  and  Longuedoc;  and  the   | 

frost  of  1 739-40,  one  of  the  origins' 

trees  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic'uar 

den.    Like  the  ilex,  it  varies  ex 

cecdiogly  in  the  magnitude,  form,  \ 

and  margins  of  its  leaves,  and  alM> 

in  the  size  of  its  ftuit.    The  nut, 

according  to  Bosc,  is  more  sweet 

than  that  of  the  ilex,  and  way  be 

eaten  m  human  food  in  cases  of 

necessity.     Swine,  he  says,  arc  exceedingly  greedy  of  these  acorns,  and  get 

rapidly  ax  on  them,  producing  a  firm  and  very  savoury  lard,     lie  S|iauiurdi 

eut  the  acoma  roasted,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  those  of  Q,.  gram6ntia, 

and  as  we  do  chestnuta.     The  outer  bark,  the  great 

thickness  and  elasticity  of  which  is  owing  to  an 

extraordinary  developemcnt  of  the  cellular  tissue, 

forma  the  cork;  which,  after  the  tree  is  full  grown, 

cracks  and  separates  from  it,  of  its  own  accord.  J 

The  inner  bark  remains  attached  to  the  tree,  and.K 

when  removed  in  its  young  state,  is  only  fit  for  ian-1 

niiu.   Both  outer  ana  Inner  bark  abound  in  tnnnin; 

and  the  former  contains  a  pecuHar  principle  culled 

suberine,  and  on  acid  called  the  suberic.     The  tree 

is  found  wild  in  dry  hilly  places  in  the  south  of 

France,  in  Italy,  in  great  part  of  Spain,  and  in  the 

north  of  Africa.    In  Spain,  according  to  Captain 

S.  E.  Cook,  it  is  most  abundant  in  Gitalonin  and 

Valencia.     TTie  wood  of  the  cork  tree,  which  weighs  841b.  per  cubic  foot,  is 

Used  for  the  same  pur|>0Gcs  as  that  of  Q.  i^lcx  ;  but  it  is  never  found  of  sulE- 

dent  size  to  be  of  much  consequence.    By  far  the  most  important  product, 

however,  which  t)iu  tree  yields,  is  its  outer  bark.     This,  which  is  the  cork  qT 
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to  be  closely  kUied  to  Q.  Turaai ;  bat,  the  kncs  of  tfas  Ibnns  w31  tiwmf 
be  found  to  be  somewhat  downy  beneath ;  wb3e  tboae  of  Q,  Tamcn  are 
pericctif  smooth,  and  of  the  same  colour  on  both  sides.  Neiths  son 
Kppearn  to  show  the  least  indication,  at  preaent,  of  co^mesa  in  the  bark ; 
tnough  trees  of  Q.  Siber  in  both  pieces,  standing  near  tfaeni,  have  tbe 
bark  decidedly  corky.  Unless,  thcrdwe,  we  could  see  the  tree  at  VersailleB, 
we  cminot  decide  whether  the  plant  in  British  gardens  is  that  discovered 

SDesfontsines,  or  not.  If  it  is,  it  certainly  a|^>ears  much  more  noHv 
ied  to  the  group  C^rris  tlian  to  that  of  T^lex.  The  tree  in  Loddkea's 
ertioretnra  i«  7  ft.  higji,  and,  in  February,  1837,  had  lort  every  leaf;  aa  had, 
with  the  eiceptioQ  of  a  very  few,  that  in  the  Horticaltuisl  Societr*a  Garden, 
in  1635,  when  it  w«a  of  about  the  same  ue  and  size.  After  all,  we 
think  it  extremely  probable,  that  the  tree  st  BmswcU  Hill  ia  the  Q.  Panldo- 
iSilber  of  Dcsfontaines ;  but  m  we  haTe-not  seen  the  acorna,  either  of  that 
tree,  or  of  the  Q.  Pseiido-jSilber  in  the  Rorticnltura]  Society's  Garden,  or 
at  Messrs.  Loddieea's,  we  should  not  consider  ourselves  justified  in  deciding 
on  the  point.    We  may  possibly  be  able  to  do  so  in  our  Supplemeot. 


b.  Xalhet  of  North  A 

$  ix.     Virhttes.    lAve  Oaks. 

Sect.  Char.      Leaves  ohloi^lanceolate ;  dentate,  and  vatiously  cut  when 

young;  but,  on  full-grown  trees,  quite  entire.    Bark  smooth,  black.    FniCK 

diication  biennial.   Cup  imbricate.    Nutloi^.    Low  trees,  or  ihrabs;  rather 

tender  in  Britain,  and  not  attuning  a  timber-like  nie  irarth  of  Londoo. 

1  36.  «.  ti'bbms  Jm. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Leaves  coriaceous,  elliptic-oblong,  revolute,  entire,  point- 
less; obtuse  at  the  base ;  clothed  with  starry  down  beneath.  Fruit  stalked. 
Nut  oblong.  (Wm.  and  Smith.) 

Deieriptiofi.  The  live  oak  is  commonly  40  ft.  or  45  ft.  high,  with  a  trank 
trom  I  ft.  to  Sft.  in  diameter;  but  It  is  sometimes  much  larger;  and  ahoUow 
tree  of  it  was  felled  at  Chaileaton,  which  bad  a  trunk  24  ft.  in  circumrerencc 
"  Like  most  other  trees,"  says  Michaux,  "  it  has,  when  insulated,  a  wide  and 
tufted  summit.  Its  trunk  is  sometimea  undivided  for  16  ft.  or  20  ft. ;  but  it 
often  ramifies  at  half  this  height,  and,  i 
distance,  has  the  appearance  of  a 


tance,  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  apple 

rr  tree."  (N.  Amer.  ^L,  Lp.  59.)   The 
s  blackish  and  bard.     Tne  wood  is 


bark  is  blackish  and  bard, 
heavy,  compact,  fine-grained,  and  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour,  which  deqiensas  the  tree  advances 
in  age.  The  numb^  and  ctos^iess  of  the 
concentric  circles  evince  the  slowness  of  its 
Bowth,  and  the  probaUlity  of  its  great  dura- 
tion, firaai  the  rooch  larger  proportion  of 
6brous  than  of  cellular  tissue  m  its  compo- 
sition. The  leavea  are  oval,  coriaceous,  of 
a  dark  green  above,  and  whitish  beneath ; 
tfaev  peraiat  daring  several  years,  but  are  par- 
.tially  renewed  every  spring.  On  old  tt«es, 
growing  wild  in  the  finvsts,  they  are  always 
entire,  aa  shown  iaJSg.  1808.;  but,  on  seed- 
lings of  S  or  S  years  old,  tliey  are  very  dis- 
tinctly toollted,  as  in  J!g.  1603.  On  trees  growing  in  cool  *o3s.  or  reared  in 
Sons,  they  are  one  half  larger  than  those  on  the  trees  nsnally  found  in  a 
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wild  Mate,  and  ore  often  denticuUtcd 
even  on  old  Uvea.  The  BComs  ore  of 
an  elongated  oval  fona.  Dearly  black, 
•nd  are  cantaJDed  in  greyish  pedun- 
culated CUM.  The  Ihiit  is  sometimea 
very  abuniLuit,  and  it  genninatea  with 
■ucl)  ease,  that,  if  the  weather  ia  rainy 
at  the  season  of  its  maturity,  many  , 
ftcorna  are  found  on  the  trees  with 
the  radicle  unfolded.  In  British  gar- 
dens, this  tree  is  no  where  found 
higher  than  ■  large  shrub,  it  requiring 
ruber  a  warmer  climate  to  attun  a 
timber-like  siie.  There  is  a  tree  at 
Kew,  between  40  ft.  and  50ft.  high ; 
and  a  handsome  small  tree  at  the 
Duke  of  Deronshire's,  and  some  in 

the    Hackney   arboretum.       In    the  ' 

nd^bourhood  of  Paris,  the  live  oak  and  Q.  equ4iica,  Bosc  infonns  ua,  ore 
the  only  two  American  species  that  are  found  to  be  tender, 

GtograpAy  and  HUtorv.  The  live  oak  is  confined  to  the  mantime  parts 
of  the  southern  slates  of  North  America,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  live  oak.  Its  most  northern  boundaj^  is  Norfolk,  in  Virginia.  "  From 
Norfolk  it  spreads  along  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  1500  or  1800  miles,  ex- 
tending beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  The  sea  air  seems  essential  to 
ita  enstence;  for  it  is  rarely  found  in  forests  upon  the  mainland,  and  never 
more  than  15  or  SO  miles  from  the  sea."  {Midu.)  It  is  most  abundant,  and 
of  the  best  quality,  on  the  shores  of  the  bays  and  creeks  of  the  southern 
■tates ;  ami  on  the  fertile  islands,  which  lie  in  great  numbers  scattered  along 
the  coasts  for  several  hundreds  of  miles.  "  I  frequently  saw  it,"  says  Hichauz, 
"  upon  the  beach,  or  half-buried  iu  the  movable  sands  upon  the  downs,  where 
it  bad  preserved  its  freshness  and  vigour,  though  exposed  during  a  long  lapse 
of  time  to  the  fury  of  the  wintry  tempest,  and  to  the  ardour  of  the  summer's 
BUD."  {N.  Amer.  SyL,  i.  p.5S,)  The  live  oak  was  one  of  thpse  discovered 
by  Banister,  and  it  was  by  him  called  Q.  sempervlrena.  Catesby,  in  his 
Natural  Hitlmy  of  Carolina,  p.  17.,  describes  it  as  a  pyramidal  tree,  40  ft,  high, 
in  the  s^t  marshes  of  Carolina,  He  adds  that  Uie  acorns  are  remarkably 
sweet,  and  were  used  by  the  Indians  to  thicken  their  venison  soup,  and  for 
expressing  an  oil,  which  was  verv  much  like  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds.  The 
first  record  of  this  tree  that  we  nave  in  England  is,  that  it  was  in  cultivation 
by  Miller  in  1739 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  planted,  as  we 
have  not  received  an  account  of  any  old  trees  of  this  species  now  existing  in 
England.  In  America,  there  is  said  to  be  a  very  large  live  oak  at  Goose 
Creek,  near  Charleston,  which  measures  45  ft.  in  circumference  close  to  the 
ground,  and  18ft.  Sin,  at  its  smallest  part:  its  largest  limb  is  18ft.  6in.  in 
girt.  A  modem  traveller,  Mr.  Stuart,  in  his  Three  Yean  m  North  America, 
published  in  1633,  thus  speaks  of  the  live  oak,  whilst  describing  his  journey 
tmta  Georgetown  to  Charleston :  —  "On  this  day's  journey,  I  first  saw,  and 
in  great  numben,  the  most  valuable  of  the  Amencan  trees,  the  Qu£reus 
i^rens,  the  most  durable  of  oaks.  It  flourishes  most  on  lands  atljacent  to  salt 
water.  It  is  draost  as  heav^  as  lignum  vits  (Gvalaciim  officinale).  Its  trunk 
is  generally  not  long ;  but  its  cnwked  branches  frequently  spread  over  more 
than  a  qumrter  of  an  acre  of  ground.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  almost  incor- 
ruptible. It  was  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  this  tree  in  Florida,  fit  foi 
building  ships  of  war,  that  the  Americans  showed  the  great  anxiety,  which 
was  at  fast  gratified  in  1819,  to  add  Florida  to  their  extensive  territories,  and 
which  has  led  the  general  government,  since  its  acquirement,  to  lay  out  very 
large  suns  in  the  preaotation  and  establishment  of  live  oak  plantations  in 
Florida,    Indeed,!  nave  heard  of  the  formation  of  plantations  on  a  large  scale 
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Nut  oblong.  CbIvx  furrowed  concen- 
trically. (Smith  tma  Don.)' "  Qtitberedh J 
Dr.  Buchanon  (who  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  Hamilton^,  at  varioui  placet  in 
Upper  Nepal,  bearing  ftiiit,  in  Decembo', 
1602.  A  very  large  tree,  whose  wood  U 
excellent.  ThebrBnche8,Sor3  together, 
■mooth.  Leaves  evergreen,  rigid,  exactlj 
like  those  of  Q.glalicaTliuiii.,  but  some- 
what silkf  beneath,  and  less  glaucous; 
the  young  oaes  very  silky.  Stipules 
linear,  hairy,  longer  than  the  footstalks, 
deciduous.  Male  Sowers  in  pendulous, 
hairy,  yellowish,  shortish  spikes,  spring- 
ing from  the  buds  below  the  leaves, 
whose  scales  are  imbricated  in  5  rows. 
Female,  from  3  to  6,  in  solitary,  axil- 
lary, upright,  stalked,  smooth  spikes, 
about  the  length  of  the  footstalks.  Calvx 

■  of  the  fema]«  flowers  globoK,  Broaller 
than   hempseed;    composed   of   several 

'  concentric  imbricated  layers,  of  which 
the  outermost  ia  smooth  and  notched,  the  rest  downy  and  entire.    Gerraen 

'  globose.  Style  verv  short  and  thick.  Stigmas  3,  obtuse.  Acorns  quite  sessile 
on  the  common  flower  stalk.  Cup  rather  smaller  than  that  of  our  &itUi 
oaks;  entire  and  even  at  the  edge;  composed  of  7  or  B  concentric,  annular, 
imbricated,  crenate  scales,  eitemally  nlky.  Nut  ovate,  acute,  smooth,  and 
even,  twice  as  long  as  the  cup.  The  Partwtties  call  this  tree  PkuUaat ;  the 
Nas»ars,  Gvihi,  or  Paca  ilringaU.  We  find  great  reason  to  think  it  mi^  be,  aa 

'  Dr.  Buchanan  suspected,  the  same  spedes  with  Thunberg's  Q.  gia6ea.  The 
leaves  of  his  specimen  show  a  slight  d^ree  of  pubeacence  about  the  Tciu, 

.  but  have  not  the  minute  silkiness  of  ours,"  (^Smkh  in  Sea^i  t^doptoHm.') 
Profeasor  Don  baa  given  us  the  same  information  respecting  Q.  Kamrodpa 
.  (which  he  ii  now  disposed  to  refer  to  Q.  annuUta)  aa  he  did  resfiecting  the 
referring  of  Q.  oblongita  to  Q.  lanata.  In  both  caaes,  his  specimens  wcte 
imperfect.     HehadnamedQ.  Kamrodpa  inhonour  of"  Ktunroop,  or,  more 

'  properly,  Kamrup,  a  Brahmin,  and  a  lealous  collector  for  Dr.  Wallieh  in 
Gurwhal,  or  Oamwhal,  a  country  situated  to  the  north-west  of  N«al." 
There .  are  plants  of  this  spedes  10  ft.  high,  against  a  wall  in  the  HoKkuI- 
tural  Society's  Gardens,  and  also  in  the  front  of  a  stove  at  Kew;  and, 
under  the  name  of  Q.  glauca,  at  Messrs,  Loddigee's.  Mr,  Sinitb  of  Kew 
informs  us  that  it  is  '    ■  •   "    ^  -  ••     ■•       "  ■     •■ 


App.  i.     Oaks  in  British  Gardens,  not  referaMr,  tdlh  certaintj/, 

to  any  of  the  above  Sections. 

X  40.  Q.  Tu'rnbM  Willd.    Turner's  Oak. 

WwWf  Ml.    WIM  tatm.,  Ti.  i  Bobk,  ^  S3B. 

KmnlnK    WlOd.  BauBL,  £,  3.  £  ft  i  ud  ouijb.  IIML,  (knm  ■  ipeclBa  Ukn  (km  the  tiH  la 
lE*  Hsnkol — ■ '— ■ "— — 


^#c.  C14ar.,  S/c,  Leaves  oblong,  mucronate,  dentate ;  glabrous  on  both  ndea ; 
MMnewhat  wedg»«baped  at  the  base.  Btanchleta  hairy.  (Willd.')  A  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  in  40  years,  and  retaimMita  fbliHe 
till  AprJ  or  May,  like  the  new  Lucombe  oaks.  It  is  stated  in  Willdenoira 
foHiuiicU  to  be  a  native  of  Thibet;  butwehave  ascertained  from  Heasn. 
Loddiges  that  it  is  a  hybrid,  which  was  rused  about  1195,  or  before,  by 
Mr.  Spencer  Turner,  in  the  Holloway  Down  Nursery,  Esaei,  which  was 
founded  b;  him  about  1787,  and  which  now  no  longer  exists;  and  that  the 
plant  at  Mrlin,  which  is  k^  in  the  conservatory  Utere,  wot  sent  to  Will- 
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PoeHad  Aikuitmt,    There  are  very  few.    Lord  Bjrron  speaks  of 

*'  The  cork  trees  hotr  thiit  crown  the  shaggy  steep/* 

in  his  ChUde  Harold ;  and  Southey  describes  their  appearance  in  the  gleam  of 
a  traveller's  Bn^  in  his  Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Gotlu  .*^- 

*•  Bright  rose  the  flame  repleaiah'd :  It  lUumed 
The  cork  tree's  Airrow'cl  zind,  Its  rifts  and  swells. 
And  redder  scars,  and,  where  Its  aged  boughs 
0*erbower'd  the  traTellcrs,  cast  upon  the  leavci 
A  floatlogt  grey,  unreaUsiiig  glooia.'* 

.  SXoMsNtt.  In  the  CBTtrons  of  liondon,  st  Ham  House,  Enex,  the  oortc  tree  Is  S7  It  high,  the 
dUmeter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  10  in.,  and  at  the  head  2J  ft. ;  at  Kenwood,  Hampstead,  flO  yean  pbiited, 
it  Is  35  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft,  and  of  the  head  40  ft ;  at  Fulham  1*alaee,  ISO  ycert 
oU,  it  is  40  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  94  ft ;  in  the  Mile  End 
Nursery,  it  is  S8  ft  high,  the  circumAnrence  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  4in. — South  of  London.  In  Devonshire, 
at  KlUcrton,  31  years  planted,  it  is  57  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  sAid  of  the  head  41  ft ; 
at  Broohill,  45  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft,  and  of  the  head  46  ft.  In  Somersetshire, 
at  Nettleoombe,  60  yean  planted,  it  is  3D  ft.  high,  the  diaaieter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  10  in.,  and  that 
of  the  head  S8ft  In  Suflfalk,  at  Campsey  Ash.  it  was  96  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  Sft.  3  in.  in 
diameter.  This  tree,  we  are  Infotmed.  is  since  dead.  In  Surrey,  at  Famham  Castle,  50  years 
planted,  It  is  30 ft  high  :  at  Claremont,  it  U  40ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft  Sin.,  and 
that  oi  the  head  60ft— North  of  London.  In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  8  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft  high. 
In  Denbighshire,  at  Uanbcde  Hall,  15  years  planted,  it  is  9S  ft.  high.  In  Pembrokeshire^  at  Stack, 
pule  Court,  100  years  old.  it  Is  40ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  the  head  40ft.  In 
SttfMk,  at  FlnlMnrough  Hall,  16  yean  planted,  it  Is  IS  ft.  high:  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  in.,  and 
of  the  bead  10  ft.  In  WatwICKsbir^  at  Coombe  Abbey,  SO  years  planted.  It  Is  64  ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  8  In.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft  In  Worcesterriiirc,  at  Croome,  40  years 
planted,  tt  U  35lt  high,  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft— In  Ireland,  in  the 
Glasnerin  Botanic  Garden,  30  yeais  planted.  It  is  15  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of 
the  head  If  ft ;  at  Cypress  Orore,  it  Is  45ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tnmk  1  ft.  Sin^  and  of  the 
Iiead27ft.;  at  Castletown,  It  Is  98  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  S4  ft. 
—In  Switserland,  at  the  seat  of  M.  Oaussen,  Bourdignv,  near  Geneva,  it  is  3  ft  4  in.  in  circumference. 
—In  Italy,  In  LondMurdy,  at  Monia,  14  years  planteo.  It  Is  18  ft.  hi^,  the  eireumference  of  the  tnmk 
1  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  10  ft. 

t  35.  Q.  Pseu'do-Aj'bbb  Detf.    The  False-Cork  Oak. 

MnifMM/foM.  Desf.  Atlan..  8.  ^  348.  i  Spren^  Antiq.  Bet.,  pk  1&  t.  1. ;  N.  Du  Ram.,  7.  p.  174.  i 
Wlfld.,  Na  60. ;  Smith  in  Kees*s  Cycf.,  Na  f7.  '^        p 

Sinum^ei.  Chtae  fkux  Ll^ge,  Chtoe  de  Gibraltar,  Fir.  i  Unachte  Kork.E>che,  Ger.  Bosc  stales 
that  he  possesses  a  leaf  of  Q.  Tdmer/,  which  was  brought  to  htm  fVom  Kew  by  L*H£rttler,  and 
that  it  IS  identical  with  Q.  IHe0do.5hber ;  but  the  leaves  of  Q.  T6mei<  are  not  In  the  slightest 
degree  hoary  or  glaucous  beneath,  nor  has  it  a  corky  bark. 

Bneravhta.    Spnt  Vlagg.,  t  4. ;  Spreng.  Aatlq.'  Bot,  1 1. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t  48.  C  8. ;  and  our 

Xr-iaei. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  oyate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  sinunted,  dentated  or 
serrated ;  hoary  beneath.  Bark  fungous,  cracked.  Nut  ovate.  Calyx  mu- 
ricated,  with  lax,  recurved,  linear  scales.  {Deafi)  Native  of  the  mountains 
of  Tuscany,  Spmn,  and  Barbary.  Desfontaiues  ga- 
thered it  on  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  Abb^  Durand,near  Tlfi^Ki  ifli^^ 
Tangier.  A  tree,  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  hich;  the  bark  of 
which  is  corky,  though  less  so  than  that  of  Q*  Sv\xt, 
Young  branches  downy  or  hoary  \  sometimes  smooth,  V9HBH^^^>, 
striated.  Desfontaines  describes  the  bark  as  fungous 
as  very  thick,  and  as  being,  without  doubt,  capable  of 
replacing  the  cork  of  Europe.  The  leaves  are  oval- 
oblong,  dentated  or  serratecl ;  smooth  above,  and  pu-  ^^^ 
bcscent  beneath.  He  adds  that  the  leaves  do  not 
drop  during  winter ;  while  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  in  Bote,  and  under 
the  article  Q.  Pseiido-i^i^ber  in  Reet't  Ctfcloptedia^  they  are  described  as 
deciduous.  Bosc,  indeed,  states  that  the  leaves  remain  green  a  part  of 
the  winter ;  so  that  the  tree  may  lie  considered  as  forming  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  evergreen  oaks  and  the  deciduous  ones.  A  tree  of 
Q.  Pseudo-iS'iiber  was  planted  in  the  garden  of  M.  Lemonnier,  near  Ver- 
sailles, by  M.  A.  Richard,  in  1754,  which  is  stated  to  have  proved  auite 
hardy,  and  of  vigorous  growth,  though,  in  1820,  it  had  not  produced  rruit. 
Vfe  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  account  of  the  present  state  of  this  tree ; 
but  we  can  easily  conceive  that  it  may  be  evergreen  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  onl}'  subevergreen  in  the  neighbourhocxl  of  Parts  or 
London.  The  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
(lately,  1837,  dead),  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  have  always  appeared  to  us 
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worth  Nuncfy,  whidi  hu  been  40  jtan  plHited,  bdw  ot^ 
from  22  ft.  toSJft.  high,  whfaa  Innik  I  ft  Sin.  in  arciun- 
ference  at  5  ft  from  the  ground.  Two  treca  in  the  Hunincr. 
raiitfa  Nuraery,  about  the  same  agv,  are  rather  higher.  TVees 

in  nursenes,  howerer,  are  MUom  Ur  ipeci ""  """^ 

mre  kept  there  for  the  purpoM  of  mmpIjriDg  * 
ding  or  grafting.    The  tre«  in  the  UKticull 


ding  or  grafting, 

""  '  n  baa  attained  the  hMht  of  12  ft.  in  10  jews ;  and  one  at  Ham 
HouBc  wai,  in  1B34,  42  ft.  bUi )  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  b.,  and 
oftheheadlSft.  Ndther  thn  tree  nor  that  in  the  Sawfaridgewoith  Nurterjr, 
D<H'  anj  other  that  we  lure  hnrd  erf,  hai  yet  Bowcred. 

t    41.  Q.  hy'skida  NA>ii.    Hie  dwarf  hjbrid  Oak. 

brtirtd  bMwwn  a.  paAmcoSta  Mid  S.  /lex,  !■ 
HUH*.)  (LnkuHirt 


tba  Hixtlciilninl  SadMrl  Oui 


Spec,  CiMT.,  ^,  Leaves  orate  or  oUoi^.obtiMetydentBt^imootfa, and  of  the 
■ame  colour  on  both  ndes.  Footstnlki  abort  Foundaboat  lSS5,inBbedof 
■eedling  oaka  in  theBrtnolNuraei7,iriieretheortginBl  plant  in  May,  1837, 
waa  between  8  ft.  and  9  ft.  high,  with  a  tnink  6  in.  in  drcumierence  at  I  ft. 
from  the  ground.    Propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  oak.    It  i*  a 


decidedly  Bubevergreen  bush,  and  not  a  tree;  whence  has  arisen  tbe 
popular  nerae  of  liilmilis.  In  summer,  the  leaven,  at  a  distance,  bear  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common  oak ;  but,  on  a  nearer 
inspection,  they  wpear  aaiajig.  181 1,  or  in^.  1810.;  the  first  from  tbe 
^»ecimen  tree  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  and  the  second  from  the  actioretinn 
at  Milford.     Towards  the  autumn,  those  shoots  which   hare  continned 

f  owing,  exhibit  leaTes  on  their  eitremities  so  exactly  like  those  of  Q. 
fimen,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  make  any  distinction  between 
them      This  is  so  very  strikingly  the  case  j  ^ ,  ^ 

at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  that  if  it  were  not 
from  the  totallf  diKrent  habit  of  Q. 
TOmeri  and  Q.  K^brida  oina,  we  should, 
from  the  appearance  of  tbe  leavra,  which 
remain  on,  in  both  species,  at  the  points 
of  the  shoots,  after  ell  the  others  have 
dropped  off,  consider  tbem  to  be  the  same 
species.^  i^.  1812.  exhibits  leares  taken 
from  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  in  dillbrent  parts  of  tbe  same  plant, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  in  May,  1837. 
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CORXLA'CEJB.      QUB'RCUS. 


'ofDaidsui^u^of  tbeHoit.  S«.  oiudcn,  in  Hii|r  3asj. 

Leaves    oval;   obtiuelf  rinuated,  and  bluntly  dentate; 
—    ■  ■      •        •"■-  --•■ recrived  from  M. 


»  M.  Q.  FoNTAMB's//  OuM.    De8fontBine'»  Oak. 

S^c.  Char.,  *c.      _- ,    — ^    -, 

downy  beneath.     Fruit  on  peduncle*.     This  oak 

Catros  of  Bordeaux,  under  the  name  of  Q.  psetldo- 

coccSfera,  but  it  does   not  at  all  agree  with  the  de- 
scription given  of  that  species  in  the  Kotmaa  Bu 

Hamel,  where  it  is  raid  to  be  erergreen,  with  leaves 

resemblinK  those  of  Q.  cocdfera ;  while  the  ^ant  in 

the  Horticultural   Sodetv'B  Garden  Is  deciduous,  i 

Dr.  lindlej  informs  us  that  it  is  the  Q.  Fontauesti 

of  Qussone ;  a  native  of  Calabria,  and  also  found  in 

Palestine ;  it  being  identical  with  a  specimen  in  the 

doctor's  herbarium,    named  by    OuMone  himself. 

Oussooe  conriders  it  as  identical  with  the  Q.  I^Ado- 

5i)berofDe8(bntBiiie8;wbichiBso[Dewhatsingular,as  / 

DeslbntaiiKS  describes  his  plant  as  an  evergreen. 

The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Qarden  is 

12  (L  high,  and  the  bark  and  buds  are  like  those  of  Q,  Ccrris. 
Z  43.  Q.  ?  AU3TR«'Lts  LM.    The  Southern  Oak. 

Deteri^o*.    "  A  noble  q>e(je8  of  oak,"  Captain  6.  E.  Cook 
"  is  assodated  with  the  Q.  Silber  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oibrattar ;  where 
I  niet  with  it  in  ascendiiu  through  a  forest  to   the   left  of  the  common 
route  to  Cadiz,  above  Los  Barrios.     This  species,"  he  continues,  "  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  European  trees,  and  which  has  not  found  its  wa^  into 
our  nurseries,  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Lindlej  to  be  the  ti.  austrilii  of  Link. 
The  leaf  is  very  large,  and 
ovate  [CwtMn  Cook,  who 
has  Bcen  this  account  of  his 
oak  MDce  it  was  in  type, 
wys  it  should  ba  "obo- 
«Bte"],  with  small  ioden- 
turea.    The  acorns  mi^t 
be  easily  procured,  in  Oc-  <( 
tober  or  the  banning  of 
November,  from    Gibral- 
tar,"    (SIteichet,  &c.,  vol. 
ii.   p.   849.)     The  acorns 
were  so  procured  for  the 
London  HorticuItDral  So- 
ciety, through  tbe  mfluence 
of  government,  and  plants 
were  raised  from  them,  in 
183S,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Sodety.  J%.  1814. bare- 
presentation  of  part  of  one 
of  these  plants  of  2  years' 
growth,  taken  in  March, 
1637.  The  spedes  appears 
to  be  adecitied  evergreen  ; 
and  we  think  it  is  allied 
to  Q.    sessllifldra.      The 
Q.   BustrUis   of  Link,   as 
quoted  by  Sprei^el,  Sytl.  ...       j       ...  , 

VeB.  Qaer.,  No.  59.,  which  ts  the  Q.  hjbnda  of  Brotero,  is  thus  described : 

-■■■■■  ...  J    ---thed,  coiiaceous; 

Scdes  of  the  cap 


shining  above,  pubeacent  beneath.    Frnit  almost  Bcssile. 
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,  ntheioatli 
n  Ua;.  It  ^wem  to 
_ .  a  hybrid  between  Q.  £6bur  and  Q.  pub^scena.  It  it  not  found  in  aaj 
of  the  mouutunous  parts  of  the  north  of  Portugal;  but  there  it  i>  probabi; 
changed  to  Q.  Adbur."  (Brotero'i  Fl.  Lia.,  ii.  p.  31.)  The  Q.  auatrilta  of 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  has  the  leaves  glauoou«  beneath.  Wbat- 
ever  apeciea  this  oak  m^  turn  out  to  be,  it  promiBes  to  be  a  very  haodgome 
ere^reen,  as  hardy  as  U.  /'lex ;  and  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  generally  in- 
troduced into  collections. 

S  W.  Q.  Coo'^ji.    Captmn  Cook's  Oak. 
Detcription.      Leavn    ererpeeo  ;    oval   or    laDceolate-elliptic ;    dentate, 
with  recurved  teeth;  sessile,  and  green  and  glabrous  on  botli  rides.    (See 
fig.  1815.)      Among   the   aconis   procured    by   the   Horticultural    Society 
from  Gibraltar  appear  to  be  tome  of  a  jgj 

species  different  nrom  Q.  austrfklis;  or, 
possibly,  it  may  be  only  a  rariety  of 
Q.  grambntia.  As  there  are  only  two- 
vears'  seedling  plants  in  the  country,  very 
uttle  can  be  said  about  it ;  but  we  hare 
ventured  to  apply  toil  the  specific  name 
above  given,  in  honour  of  Captain  S.  B. 
Cook  of  Carlton,  near  Darlington,  who 
was  the  means  of  its  introduction,  who 
it  an  enthusiastic  arboriculturist,  and 
who  has  kindly  and  liberally  supplied  us 
with  valuable  information  respecting 
Qu£rcuB,  /'inus  and  other  genera. 

X  45.  Q.  F&LKBNBKBOENiis  BooA.  The  Falkenberg  Oak, 
DetcripUon.  Allied  to  the  section  n6bur,  but  with  leaves  short,  and  aer- 
rated  like  those  of  Q.  C^rrii.  Fruit  small  and  roundish,  and  reprodocii^ 
plants  with  the  same  characters  ss  the  parent.  Discovered  about  1832.  on 
Che  Falkenberg  in  Hanover,  near  Hamburgh,  and  introduced  into  England 
by  the  DukeofBedfordin  1837.  (.BoolA,  in  letter ;  and  FMbca't  Hort.Tim^ 
p.«.) 

Ajfip.  u.    European  Kinds  of  (his  not  yet  introduced. 

ZXS.  L  p.  T!&.  InU.,  Ma  A,  N. 
DmBiim.,  7.  M7&,  JbMV  a<tf  Mo. 
TS.I  FbiHa<iiT<UteiD|iuUni[K.*a, 
iWwL  Bbt.,  1&  1  ud  our  Ai.  UUL, 
IHta  Ibt  ««■"<•  ><■  IhaXlDnKu: 
bflrtHrtum,  LoHTH  on  >hart  dmrnj 
fbouUlkL  aboni«,«iUi  nunnoui  un(- 
tnrn  (lullaii  tabai)  downr  b«Hlh  < 
nmewlwi  hHTtdliuad  ukI  uDcqiul  u 
llMlMM.  rmtimlit.  {SmM.)  Satin 


OTMta,  VOT   ■Uthtl;  ffmu...^  ... 
m  pnvBlr  •■Hkloa.CMiMl}  tooth. 
.1  llMlataib^TaTiiMR,  i^itil,  ' 
tlw  ufpH  lUm  I™'"' 

*■  ■■     'fww.    FruitH*. 
•  Ubdhk  tm- 

t  In  4^1  whiS 

iliiii  iWitliiii.iiiil  iiiit  iintm  [II  dm  H|uii 

at  pJertumft  sbKA  Luurck  ciua  villi  bsluaga.  In  thiH,  bonnr,  lb*  k*m,  acts* 
■cat*,  ind  th*  upper  luitKX  ccnnad  *ith  minute  Rarry  biln.  T^tta  u*  iIb  ka*, 
I)  nfpula,  that  an  acm  decMuDO*.  Wt  do  not  icniil*  lo  eooitdi 
lit,  and  probablr  WUMcRXrV  {SmJtklnSm-lCtcL) 
'aUm  Pan.  Sin.  a.  p.  STd  ,  H.  Du  Ham.,  7.  pi  174.  j  Q.  Uvinks  0.  Lmm.  Di€t. 
hlD*  1  FawIJa d'BOlopa,  Bmaiat  otat,ilnuaUil.  vid  dntatcd  kana,  Iba  M 
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vhlcb  vm  cloK  lofcthcr  'and  i 

paJunculital.  wKl  baU-awloHd 
olBf^o;  uHl,  KconllnitiiBa 
nltu  b;  H,  Rlchdd  In  ilH. 

g.  BT6mt  BoK  U4M.nir  la  CUna.v- SIS.;  Chine  Bihh u WnM ;  Chtnc nain  Bmamlihan 
H  fnu  in  analog;  to  0.  fjmkia  [■»  p.  1«4£.),  Ihat,  ■cnndlng  to  BoK,  It  Du;  poulMr  bt  ODlV  ■ 
tulecy  of  that  ipecln ;  Che  leaTu  aiTp  hoirtter,  imaller  aiHl  Int  vMvMTi  the  dtviiioni  an  laifcr^  wbder 
apart,  and  more  obtiue  j  and  the  mai^na  an  Jen  fte^uently  denticulated.    'Die  leasee  an  eordirbmr, 

or  111  to^ftlieT  on  a  toM  peduncle:  Ihe  icalea  of  their  cupearv  broad  and  long.  Boec  Ibuod  thl4  oak 
In  neat  ahuodiDce  between  PMgueux  and  Bordeaui.  Da  CandoOe  tbund  it  near  Moni,  Aiwen, 
and  NantB,  where  It  na  known  brthenantofCbHKBniiae.  It  irowi  In  the  moat  arid  loll,  when 
"  '~  ~  'owahnib,  and  afwan  to  be  the  tame  that  fionami  ealled  the  ch^nc  naln,    Inpwdaoll  It 

„ ;quch  Lajffer,  and,BoaccifafetVfla,haaproliaHTbeencoDlbimdcd  wltfaiTarietyof  Q.  le^liflCm, 

and  9.  apcnnlna,  under  the  na '•" — '  • — ^-■■ 


BineulT  dincult  to  break  IL  Eicelfent-_. 

li  Indltenoiu,  bacauae  II  prMnnilU  aheota  ooutamlrft 

an  cut  down,  Ibelargar  ptiKaa(thtKaodaniiiedlbr(bel,aO-  ..  . . 

which  arEDfTerytreatdDratloiL    The  ilooli  thraw  upetnlif,  ntaiaht,     .     __ 

In  length,  wUdl  an  excellent  Ibr  all  the  puipOMiof  inekatwotk.  Acaairdln(  to  Doac,  thla  ipcelM 
diHin«chuMlianaUuebrtiiB^ilanlln(i  aaatiMatVnaaillaaliaaexielliiheaamtaiiieetwhleb 
Iboae  bare  vhleh  (mw  between  Lancni  and  DUnn,  when,  be  i^a,  Ibe  meelea  la  well  known  to  Uw 
lahntiitanti  aa  being  qallr  diitinct  so  daaiiablea  kind  ought  certainly  lobe Introdnoed  Inta  Blllaini 
md  plaota  uh,  douMlea^  be  obtained  ItMn  DU«>,  or  (Mm  Heaan,  Andlbeil,  at  Tteaacoo. 

Q.iipera6oK  Htm.  lur  la  Chtnte,  p.  M.  |  le  Ch»w  ^r^  IV.  |  taaa  the  laana  pettoM,  tot. 
■cmum,  of  ■  medium  iln,  elongital  imtulailT,butnot  deeiilTMieil)  tbtiobeilniad.polntia.and 
Buemoated.  Tbe  upper  aur&ea  cf  UwleaflaididdedwIttamalltulierMa,  baiet with  lUffbriatla. 
like  halrt^  dlqioied  In  Mara,  which  an  Ten  taufh  to  the  touch ;  the  undar  auifhce  la  down;.  Hila 
apcdea  doM  Dot  attain  any  (real  helghL  Boae  lUlee  tbat  tfaU  «ak  itandi  Ibe  imi  ali  Id  the  neigb. 
boutbood  or  Pull  g  ftom  which  dicumnance  II  »i  poaalUj  oM  brldDg  to  O.  /'lex,  iriilch  nqulrea 


.■)•  Boic  Htm.  nir  lea  Cbtnea,  p  X3.,  la  neatlr  allied  to  the  precsdlni  kind  i 

tbc  iBTei  an  leaaile,  onL  aad  ^mply,  tbough  broidl;,  dentated :  ther  an  mucnnatad  and  rouah 
abon,  and  downj  bmealh.  Boac  duci  lul  miaitloo  any  Latin  name  to  tbit  oak,  but  ttatea  that  he 
■■T*  Ka  Fnoch  name  In  bofUHTOf  the  director  of  the  nuneiT  hi  which  Llfrew.    Headda,  "I  hare 


ntb  a  lupen  and  the  thtat  Liurmlen,  to  which  It  it  >*rf  narlT  allied  t  and  add),  " 
' -  ntban  lOitorllft.  hir'     -  .    -  t 

Icooked.aaantboaeofil 

It  I  but  It  !•  out  ffiiatneab 

I  ft«n  the  quanUUea  oC  tb 
—   laakgrowalnthep 

Lamb,  act,  1.  p.  7Ia,  WUld.,  No.  1 

a.  oalanllna  Cua.  ^,  £  p  £1.  L  IS,  an 

.  19. 1  G&lta.  (li>  Jlfabur  mtjui  Oer. 
saaoc, UH., and O.  mlDot  On-,  fiiuc, p.  IM& i  the 
Partut>m*OaUOakiChtD*duPortuBLn',i  baa 
the  iMna  MMcaL  with  deep  polnMdHnUiinai 
down  IwDMdl.  Fnilt  ncemeaat  Calyx  bemU 
•pbBlEiL  Mm  oUou  in-Old.)  A  ahnib,  or  low 
tr^  umawhat  nMnSTlBf  a  InlbcUria ;  a  DHlT*  of 
PotCunt  laid  toihin  been  Introdocad  lata  BnflaDd  j 
inl^    Lamaiek  aan  that  tbli>F«l(ac«ialrtaof  I 

nlki  thdt  bnncbMuploiH  ■      *" 

■raen  aDd  the  ordinary  oaka  at  Eu 

iWarrltna  the  leart*  aa  1  In.  kmg,  o „ , 

auiftc*  pDlMicdaDd*am«tii|  the  under iio^'i^ 
alcxdtr,  alarn,  crowded  haln.     FOotitalka  abort     Frul 
VmUnowaddi  that  the  Ociit*  of  Canalllee  BaTcdy  an 

that  autbiv  dcaeribM  bli  qMdaa  aa  ■  tree  taller  than  t-  i  m.  wiin  oeciowqu  leaie^  ana  lain 
BiriltarjaeDna.  IfiatJU.  lBIT.,raduc*d  ftom  tbeHzarcar  CaTaiillln,aBd  which  ihowtanlloniifiii 
oTthelancKl  BoacaaTi  that  thli  mder  UcDltTnled  In  thaPtplDlfredu  Roule,  where  II  wail 
ihnib  Am  E  It  to  It  ft.  in  beifht,  and  retained  II*  learei  till  the  and  of  winter.  It  flowered  freely, 
buldU  not  pmduee  any  fnilt,  and  oouMonly  beprtntatcd  by  Inarching.  Capt  Cook,  aiwe  hare 
**n  plSOe,  thlnki  thU  ipaeita  tha  a  BalOla  or  Valend*,  and  the  iameaa  the  0,  fodMa  ot 
which  be  aaw  plaola  •oma  yean  ago  at  Hiani.  Halmlni'a. 

aiPrrflAH  Para.  3Tn.,  S.p£9L,  N,  Du  Ham.,  T.  p  Ifll,  t  M  C  1.,  and  our  jb.  igu  ;  aglaftca 
Bme  Mm.  lur  !a  C»i*a,  pS&i  hat  the  leaT(a|ieiil««it,oTa1'0blDng.  dentate^  and  rather  q;lnyi 

accDTdlnc  to' the  i?oaB«ll'J>r°^l(^lt  paultm  non  at  tha cbander  of  a mihan  o^ iVnib.' 

abiiullilLor»ltbl|b',wllbnuiDeniui,t1ender,ipra>lh«brinJMa,ptriMly«i»^     Hw  Inrea 


AMoccnrH  As»  vcmcKmK.  fakt  di. 


imimt*   MMiUiiBf.  T>iiiMiiM»iii^^iMfc^>inM  ■  ji'    II     ■Mir    -•- 

■mSj^  ■tMKJkvn,  *— T  ■<>■■?!  Mill  j  iW^yTy^  Miltfr  aiJjMa^Mi 
rfth* I  Bittetiifc.WHa'iST'iJBp-.iitKhMl  riiiiH.CiJix.    TMttiMM  oaMa 

App.  iiL     African  Oakt  vhuh  have  noiytl  beat  introtbtetd. 

Q.  «M(M  rwi.  DUt  Enc  lapL,  S  BL  us,  n.  Da  H^,  T.  |i  ML,  ha  «■  tam  n^  vnL 
l^»1  lanOiia.  |UlitM^Au.grA«Jn»«|llliii1ii»,  — It  ■BPTT.   lht>«*fca  *?"".**■ 

OMIn,  «  kordsM  vuli  a  ftw  (fbn  UMb.    TUccoio^  if(«  ■  Gtft  d  tt*  cunrtir.  V  ^ 
doHtiF  li^iaMd,  Um  anmtt^\>itiH  looMrttua  ik  oObi,  ad  MHvhM  nmm*  at  te 

App.  iv.     Oakt  of  Asia  Minor  and  Perna  not  yet  ititroAaxd. 

Q.  MBOrte  on*.  Voj.  dwt  ITn.  Otton,  I. jl  (tS.  t  1«, 
U.  0<*.  TriT.,  SBfJi-  *..  I>  K  lTi.  (Bd  IS.,  K  Da  HOK,, 

■^  Hirjtfi.lSle.  ud  UMLi  A*  bit 
iivB  INIitar,  ind  tlH  HOBd  b^  > 
DnHnri.  Lars  mlMUsM,  ^ 
nn  iBeMli  ca  bsMiiUM,  OrrA 
'.  |-nthMI,HBnluIitauiUd,4«iJB- 
mu.  Fnili  iorilet  rirwH't  (^ 
•mud  imr.  Cain  laijuiid.  Mm 
•MHMd,  MUlt  erUoMiid.  (Sk 
•nd^H^)    TMaiiak,acaiirAiiaui 

<f  an.1  ud  tk*  lUD  U  cmkad, 
•tUi  Ot  htM  ot  ■  rfunh,  nikw  ttaii  tbu  of  ■  (nc  n« 
UH«B««toBt  Mb.  ar  U  k.  toaa,  dBtUaooi,  Mfhl  ftaw, 
aaatk  oa  ban  Mm,  bui  palv  Inaatk  i  Uwk  wmMta  *ra 
dHpaBdbKad,aKaeBMlTHlBtM.    RiJt  MlltHf ,  bwIt  Hk 

•Ila.    Cop  lUfbUy  davai « lu  icala  not  Ttn  dtaUact,    Attn  t>a  « Ihnc  uaag  Inpa'  Mm  Oh 
•«.  nmMi,  anrtr  arABtitcal.     OII*l«  otiarni  diU  Itiii  plaH,  ImMm  ^odBHn  ifcajtlfc  aT 


STBItl 


aenrdlni  u  Bok.  hai  bacaloofln  UwJardlB  da  Fkala  at  Pub,  vh««  Ntaan  *■ 
■lad  la  laaBdiBBi  in  ita  IcnUi  aC  Fi—ea ;  bal  iiiiaMiliii  II  ilililiinil  wbMbar  thakiMM 


CHAP.  CV.  CORYLA'cSJt-       OUE  RCU8. 

nctawMiatndnHdlBtD  Bi^ud  la  Utt  g  tat  n  bm  b«w  hhi 
tbcnii  aUTlni  ptmt  gf  n  is  Bw  MI|tliMrhood  oT  LoBdoa. 


bdong*  tc 
pidK  Wa\ 

excresccDc 
duced  bj 
the  diBen 
familjr  of  i 
nut  gBlU, 
French,  a 
gaUe;  in  1 
ui  Italian, 

^l  in  £ 

pW;  and  in  FersiBn,  inner) 

are  by  &r  the  moat  Taluable,  being  much  employed  in  the  Tnanufacture  of  ink, 
aa  well  ai  occasionally  for  medicinal  purposee.     These  gallB,  which,  when  full 
grown  Utg.  1681.),  are  of  the  siie  of  a  boy's  marble,  of 
a  ruundM  form,  and  rather  uneren  ■urface,  are  at> 
tached  to  the  slender  ttemi  of  the  branche*  of  Q.  io- 
fectAria,  and  are  produced  by  the  Dipldl^is,  or,  more    « 
fTopa\y.  C^nipa  Glll«  6act6ri»  OJir.  Enc.  Melh^ 
vi.  p.  881. ;  C^nipa  scriptArum  JTiriy  and  Sptnet  Intr., 
i.  p.  319.     Thia  ioaect  (_Jig.  1828,  d)  is  of  a  pale 
brown  colour,  and  may  oflai  be  found  enclosed  in  the 
galls  sold  in  the  shc^  of  the  drugpats,  &c.;  these  qs,  g^ 

rails  having  been  collected  before  the  insect  had  made  ^i  W^   - 

itaeso^ie.    Fig.  ISSS.  a  is  a  section  of  one  of  these  ^  , 

pAU,  The  oatunl  hbtory  of  this  family  of  insects 
may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words,  althoush  the  phy- 
siological nature  of  the  changes  which  taEe  place  m  1 
the  action  of  the  juices  of  the  plants  attacked  by^them,  whereby  galla  of  a 
very  great  diversity  of 'form  are  produced,  has  not  been  ascertained.  Hie 
female  Cvnlpids  are  furnished  with  an  instrument,  or  ovipositor,  of  a  curved 
form,  and,  for  the  most  part,  concealed  within  tbeabdomen,  the  extremity  only 
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being  slightly  ezposed.  After  impregDadon^  the  em  are  deponted  by  means 
of  this  boring  uistrument,  which  is  exsertile,  witbui  the  leaves  or  twigs  of 
various  plants ;  shortly  after  which  the  galls  are  formed  on  the  outside  of  the 
attackea  part,  the  eggs  beine  forced  from  the  place  where  thev  were  originally 
deposited,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  newly  formed  gall,  which  is  gene- 
rally of  a  fleshy  nature,  and  serves  as  food  to  the  young  grub  (JSg»  1822.  &), 
when  hatched;  the  pupa  state  (Jig.  1822.  c)  succeeds,  and  is  passed  either 
within  the  gall,  as  m  the  insect  now  under  consideration,  or  m  the  earth ; 
the  larva  having  previously  to  its  change  eaten  its  way  out ;  soon  after  which, 
the  insect  assumes  its  imago  state.  Hence,  it  will  be  at  once  obvious,  that  a 
gall,  from  which  the  insect  nas  escaped,  must  necessarily  contain  less  astringent 
principle  than  one  which  has  its  interior  less  consumed  by  the  insect,  which 
still  remains  enclosed  therein;  and  hence  it  is  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  gall 
nuts  known  in  commerce :  those  which  still  contain  the  insect,  and  which  are 
known  in  the  trade  under  the  names  of  black  or  blue  galls  and  green  galls,  and 
termed  yerli  by  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  they  are  collected ;  and 
those  from  wmch  the  insect  has  escaped,  and  which  are  called  white  galls. 
The  latter  contain  not  more  than  two  tnirds  of  the  astringent  qualities  of  the 
former,  and  are  of  a  pale  brown  or  whitish  colour,  less  compact,  and  not  so 
heavy.  (OUv,  Voy,  dans  rEnmire  Oiionum;  and  TVaveii  in  Egypt,  voL  ii.  p.  61.) 
Mr.  M'Culloch  states  that  these  galls  ''are  principally  exported  from  Aleppo, 
Tripoli,  Smvma,  and  Said :  those  brought  from  the  first  come  chiefly  from 
Mosul,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  10  days' journey  from  Aleppo. 
The  real  Mosul  galls  are  unquestionably  the  best  of  any :  but  all  that  are 
gathered  in  the  surrounding  country  are  sold  under  this  name.  Hiose  from 
Caramania  are  of  very  inferior  qualitjr.  The  call  nuts  met  with  in  India  are 
carried  thither  from  Persia  by  Arabian  merchants."  (Com,  Did,,  p.  595.) 
General  Hardwicke,  however,  states  that  he  discovered  the  tree  upon  which 
they  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adwuanie.  (Aiiai.  Rep.,  vol.  vi. 
p.  376.)  **  The  price  of  £^ls,  in  the  London  markets,  varies  from  65«.  to 
85f.  percwt.  The  duty  is  5«.  per  cwt.'' (Af  Cu/T.  Com.  JDic/.,  art.  Gall.)  The 
white  and  blue  galls  are  generally  sold  mixed  together  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions, and  are  then  called  galls  in  sorts ;  and  occasionally  fraud  is  attempted 
by  dyeing  the  white  galls  with  a  blue  dye,  but  their  lighter  weight  will  render 
it  easy  to  detect  them  at  once. 

The  chief  use  made  of  these  galls  is  in  the  manufacture  of  common  writing 
ink,  which  is  made  by  adding  an  infusion  of  the  gall  nut  to  sulphate  of  iron  dis- 
solved in  water.  A  very  fine  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  the  speedy  subsidence 
of  whidi  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  Quantity  of  gum  arable.  This 
is  usually  accounted  for  by  the  superior  affinity  of^the  gallic  acid ;  which,  com- 
bining with  the  iron,  takes  it  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  occasions  it  to  fall 
down.  Logwood  is  also  a  useful  ingredient  in  ink,  its  colouring  matter  uniting 
with  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  rendering  it  not  only  of  a  very  dark  colour,  but  less 
liable  to  change  from  the  action  of  acids,  or  the  external  air.  The  application 
of  heat  is  dso  necessary;  because  by  its  action  the  galls  are  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  water,  which  is  not  the  case  when  they  are  simply  macerated. 
Gallic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  infusion,  merely  bjr  sublimation.  The 
solution  also  contains  a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  as  it  sives  a  very  copious 
precipitate  with  solution  of  gelatine.  The  proportion  of  these  ingredients  in 
815  grains  of  solid  matter  are,  according  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  as  follows :  — 
130  of  tannin,  31  gallic  add,  12  saline  and  earthy  matter,  and  12  supposed  to 
be  mucilage  and  extractive  matter.  Gall  nuts  are  also  very  extensively  used 
in  dyeing ;  and,  being  the  most  powerful  of  vegetable  astringents,  ^  they  are  fire- 
ouently  used  with  great  effect  in  medicine,  both  externally  and  internally,  in 
tne  form  of  powders,  infusions,  tinctures,  or  ointments ;  as  in  long  protracted 
and  obstinate  diarrhoeas,  intestinal  haemorrhages,  and  intermittents;  and, 
when  judiciously  combined  with  tonics  and  aromatics,  have  been  found  useful. 
Much  caution  is,  however,  required  in  administering  so  powerful  a  medicine; 
and  the  dose  should  not  exceed  10  grains  or  a  scruple  three  times  a  day.    An 
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infiiuon,  mkde  with  !  drachma  of  bruised  galls  to  12  ounces  of  boil'mg  water, 
maj'  be  used  as  en  iDJection ;  and,  in  conjuncdan  with  a  sniall  portion  of  spirits 
of  wine,  fonni  a  good  garble  for  relaxation  of  the  uvula."  {Stepieruon  and 
ChurchUPi  Medical  Botany,  vol.  iv.  pi. 
15S.)  M.  Roluquet  (as  quoted  in  the 
JMmirum  for  April  15.  1B3T)  has  been 
making  various  experiments  on  the  tan- 
nin and  gallic  acid  contained  in  gall 
Duta.  One  of  the  most  remaikabte  re- 
sults obtained  by  him  is,  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  diference  of  time  which  it 
takes  to  transform  pure  tannin  mto 
gallic  acid,  and  to  produce  it  from  the 
entire  nut.  Eight  months  will  not  com- 
plete the  former  operation,  while  one 
month  is  sufficient  for  the  latter ;  a 
proof  that  the  gall  nut  contains  princi- 
ples, perhaps  gum  or  rather  mucilage, 
which  faciiitatefermentation.   Another 

important  result  is  a  conGrmatiou  of  the  opinion  of  M.  Polonger,  that  gallic 
acid  is  to  be  derived  from  tannin. 

7Ti£  Dead  Sea  Apple.  OUvier  infbmu  us  that  Qu^cuB  infectdria  also  pro- 
duces another  sort  of 
gall  (fig.  1823.  from 
copy  furnished  us  by 
Mr.  Westwood ;  end 
^.1824.  from  the  fi- 
gure pven  by  Oliver, 
1. 1 5.),  of  a  much  larger 


pil  out,  of  a  spongy 
substance,  very  light, 
of  a  brownish  red 
colour,  covered  with 


furnished  with  a  cir- 
cular row  of  tuber- 
cles, placed  round 
the  centre.  Olivier 
does  not,  however,  v 
pfipear  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  identity 
ofthesegalls  with  the 
laT-famed  apples  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  the 
nature  of  which  has 
BO  greatly  perplexed 
natural  ists,and  which 
are  mentioned,  both 
bv  Tacitus  and  Jose- 

Shus,  as  bdng  beauti- 
il  to  the  eye,  but  crumbling  at  the  touch  to  dust  and  bitter  ashes.  By  some 
writers,  the  existence  of  these  vegetable  productions  has  been  entirely  doubted. 
Pococke  suppoBes  them  to  be  pomegranaten  left  for  two  or  three  years  upon 
the  tree;  Hasselquist  pronounced  these  "  Poma  sodoniitica,"  as  they  have 
been  called,  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  Solinum  Melongena  (the  egg  plant,or  mad 
apple);  Seetzen  considered  them  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  cotton  tree; 
Chiteaubriand  the  fruit  of  a  shrub  i  and  Captains  Mangles  and  Irby  have  no 
doubt  that  they  have  itiscovered  them  in  the  oskar  plant.    Mr.  Conder,  how- 
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em,  (Mbd,  7V«v..-  PaletimeJ)  who  hn  collected  the  opnuom  oT  all  dios 
autfaon,  doubts  the  correctnesa  of  all  of  theai;  uhaerring,  "  If  h  be  anjthkig 
more  than  a  Able,  it  must  have  been  a  productMMi  peculiar  to  that  part  of 
Palestine,  or  it  would  Dot  have  excited  such  geocral  atteatioii.  ItispoasUe 
that  what  th^  (Tacitus  and  Josqihus)  describe  may  have  orimnatad,  tte  tfr 
ooit  FdSb  m  Otf  cDfiafry,  in  the  work  of  some  ivect."  A.  B.  Xandicrt,  Eaq^ 
hawg  recored  some  of  these  frr-fiuned  apples  («  Mak  insana*')from  die 
mountains  east  of  die  Dead  Sea,  whence  they  had  been  broudit  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  Curson,  read  an  account  of  them  belbte  the  LimuBan  Society,  provmg 
them  to  be  gtX\M  of  a  species  of  oak  contaming  an  inaect.  No  deacription  is 
giTcn  by  Bfr.  Lambert  of  the  insect;  but  Bfr.  Wcatwood,  who  fiinialied  Ais 
article,  states  that  it  belongs  to  the  fianily  Cyafpidm,  and  is  mfested  para- 
si^adly  by  a  species  of  the  fiunily  /chneimkhiidm.  Mr.  Lambert,  by  sobm 
accident,  was  led  into  the  supposition  that  the  Dead  Sea  apples  are  identicsl 
with  the  galls  of  commerce  ^Jjimu  TVaar.,  zvii.  p. 446.);  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  OUvier,  m  speaking  of  this  insect,  and  the 
gall  produced  by  it,  sajrs  that  both  diwer  from  those  of  the 
tauzm  oak  (Q,  pyrenkica:  see  fig.  1697.  p.  IMS.);  and  that 
the  insect  (Jie.  1825.)  has  a  body  of  brown  and  fiiwn-colour  mixed,  with  the 
antennae  bUu£isb.  (TVsv.,  Eng.  ed.  2.,  p.  4S.) 

Q.  UUbd  OUT..  1 4Bl  C  S..  N.  Da  Han.,  7.  pi  167.  t  «L  £  SL,  and  ^  .^a^ 

oiir>|f.taai,hMUMl«T«oDpaltolei^«bloi«tBMlk,iUaii«,aii4dev.  2W-  lo86 

talad,  widk  mucrcM  at  the  pmntt  ofttic  teettL  The  aoorat  are  of  •rounds 
Ish  mral,a  little  hollow  at  the  summit  Hie  icalca  of  the  calyx  aiepiaoed 
doM  tofather,  and  tcared j  imbricate.  The  hfanchea  are  of  a  reddish 
bioim,  and  parilMtly  glahnnu.  Thia  oak,  which  bean  some  wofmblanre 
inttslaaTcatothoseorthefhisfmit,w«idiscu>eiedon  Mount  Lebanon  by 
OUrier,  who  sent  hone  sprrimim  of  it  to  Desfontainea.  The  leares  are 
perfectly  glabroiis  on  bothiidaa,  shining,  and  of  a  lively  green  aborej 
and  the  teeth  are  distinctly  wai*ed  by  a  sharp  and  consplnwus  mucra 
The  acoma  are  seaiile,  er  on  vwy  short  peduncles :  the  nut  la  large,  de- 
pressed,  nther  hollow  at  the  summit,  and  enveloped  for  more  than 
half  its  length  hi  a  cup,  the  sealas  of  which  are  rather  soldered  together 
side  by  side,  than  imHioalad :  the  onitre  of  each  enly  Is  a  little  pro. 
minent,  Uke  those  of  the  conm  of  some  kinds  of  ptee  (K  ZHi  HsaiL) 
It  does  not  appear  that  ttriag  |dants  of  this  qiecies  Imtc  ever  been 
brought  to  Europe.  The  Sgiiit  In  the  Nommemm  Dm  Hmmei,  of  whldt 
ours  is  a  reduoad  caw.  was  taken  ftom  a  dried  sperimm  in  the  hmhaiium  of 
Fkom  the  appearance  of  the  am,  this  would  seem  a  very  dlsttaict  nedea. 

Q.  f^SfMe  WUId.  flp.  Fi.  4.  n.  431,  N.  Du  Ham..  7.  p.  ISL,  Aees*s  Cyci,  Ka  S&t  ?i 
latta,  Ac,  Tbifm.  Cor.,  40k  Laaves  obkm^  undivided,  with  spinous  aenatuies^  smooth ;  _ 
beneath  {  hearUhaped  at  the  baaai  Footstalks  beaidtd  at  the  summit  Seates  of  the  calyx  rigid, 
spreading.  {mOd.)  A  native  of  the  coast  of  Caiamanla,  in  Asiatic  Tnrhey.  The  bi 
pale  brown,  dotted.  Hie  leaves  are  oblong^  1  la.  or  more  in  length,  rigid,  with  spiny  i 
deap  green  and  shininc  above :  glaneona  beneath ;  heart  shwied  at  the  bim.  Fbotatalka  very 
sasootti,  but  flarnishea  on  eacn  side  with  a  line  of  brownish  baiia,  which  Is  carrtod  en  up  tbe : 
of  the  leaf.  The  acorn  is  sssrilr;  and  the  calyx  is  beset  with  rigid,  woody,  IsmoolBtii.  ■jrimtam  scalar 
0.  Africa  8tev.  In  Ittm.  Soc.  fasa  Kat  Moac.,  4  p.  70.  iTa..  BMn  FL  TBur.XBae.,  C  pi  401 
Na  1915.,  3.  p.  no.  Laaves  ovate-cUoog^  downy  beneath,  dnuated  { lobaa  sheet,  "  ' 
serrated}  serraturea  blunt  Fruit  almost  sessile.  Scales  of  the  cup  nnicnoatBu  (, 
Catpiea-Cmiaiticm,  g.  pi  40.  t  3S.}    A  native  of  Georgia  and  Inuretiik 


I 


Petioles  S-^  lines  long,  eoanewhat  downy  or 
inltol|in.  long,  and  from  8  In.  to  Sin.  broad;  obovate^Aong,  acuta ;  tnsncalad  at  the  1 
what  anow.8hiqped  s  glabrous  above ;  densely  covered  with  white  r 

short,  soaaewhat  ovate,  obtuse,  or  rather  acute,  somewhat  serral«« ,  ^..•...«. .«...»  ....  -.r^ — 
disposed  in  aggragate  catkins,  9-^ springing  from  one  bud;  hiterai,  stender,  intcifuptad.  BadMs 
thread-like,  pubescent    Perianth  deeBly5-^.defts  the  divisions  linear,  dilated.    Stnmena  S— 10. 


Female  gowers  unknown.  (JMdL,  SL  p.  41.) 
Q.  catUmemMia  C  A.  Meyer.    Bark  smooth.    Laaves  on  footetalkfc  c 


beneath ;  thickly  serrated :  semtures  somewhat  mucronate.  Cups  seesiieL  solmry,  hen 
Scales  linear-lanceolate,  thickly  tanbiicated  the  contrary  way.  Nut  ubieiig  i  jIlBiriral 
native  of  Maeandrtan,  near  the  town  of  Baifrush.  A  very  distinct  and  bamitmil  vedas*  Bark  of 
the  branches  and  twigs  menibranaeeous  (never  oorky),  ydkm,  wartad.  Petioles  |  tn.  to  1  In.  Isng, 
stonder,soascwhat  glabrous  I  flat  above,  convex  beneath.  Smaller  leaves  1|  In.  Bang,  and  9  to  ID  Bass 
brond}largerooes4in.  toH>P«loPg»M>dl|iatoUin.broodialloftheiBeblongiBniwnlsie  " 
and  fteqoentiy  uncqud,  at  the  baee,  mora  or  lem  pointed,  thlduy  serrated ;  eemtarm  blunt. 


with  MMll mucroe  CMaivBljr | a Une long);  shinhig above,  miel; ooverad  with  ddtoto down j  hairy 


beneath  from  minuto  steOate  down,  ash.coloured ;  vdns  pardleL  pnasinenft,  having  tang  hetas  et 
their  axiln  Kale  Sowers  not  seen.  Cups  hUeral  or  terminal,  aeMOe,  hemisplierieal,B  to  10  fines  ia 
dbnnetert  dethed  in  the  inside  with  ooplons,  soft,  staple  hain;  entamelly,  with  nnsnerons,  downy, 
lineer-bmeeobito  scales,  about 3  lines  long;  and,  towarde  the  bM^  1  line  breed,  aU  cf  them 


tern  pdnted,  rigid,  imbricated  the  contrary  way.    Nut  1|  In.  long,  cylindrical.  3  or  4  times  as  long  m 
the  CIVS  tfaidclBh  et  the bese,  bhmt  at  Che  apex ;  mucronat^smooth,  Nddkh  brawn.  (BfatwaW 


FkmUt  CaaakO'Cameatkmt  1.  p.  9. 1 1. ;  and  ourAr*  1W>) 

Q.  momgpHok  FIsch.  A  rare  species,  indigenous  to  tne  banks  of  the  Argun  In  Tsrtary,  aad 
apparently  of  dhnlnutive  growth.  There  have  been  plants  dnce  1835  la  the  FNMbeek  Noraerlca, 
which  appear  p^fbetly  hardy.  CBsoil.}  We  trust  that  In  1899> «  even  beito*,  tMe  spedea  will  be 
Introduced  Into  fingtand. 


CHAP.   CV. 


CO»YLA*««.       QUE'HCUS. 


App.  V.     Himalayan  Oaki  not  yet  itUroduced. 

It  li  oliwrTHl  br  Dr.  Roilr,  tint  Um  Kliul«;in  «ki  (ir)  much  In  aiunm.  nd  that,  bi . 
pnliiiUll^.  tfa«niudb«r  of  kiDdt  ti  pmeat  vnummtA]  u  t^t^m  wUI  ntnatut  UDdtrfa  **■« 


,  that  HTnl  of  lb*  Nipil  mid  It^mn 

pntmbliF  Iha  uo*. 

Cfcl,  No.  11.,  D.  Dm  In  PrnL  FL  Nefi,  pl  fi&,  WilUcli  F1.  Aj.  Bar. 


CatkuH  lont  and  HtndtT,  a 


(WaWei. 
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9.  i  Q.  •quudci  Au.  BuH.  &^.,  ^  GK ',  &  -»fg^   H«  MS&    Iiam 

d  u  acml^Tiil!  likcUicEBglijlKiik  la  ntmit,  ml.  mm  ftdbiihlT.  Efli  W  la 

F  nounUineiTKla  onl  CMHm  il  BUCh,  ovlac.  H  tbcf  nj,  U  ita  R«dT  dnar  I 

>jiaa  It  In  in  fnca  aut     A  lisnbr  u^nAa 

[5«fcjJjtt«A™ 


I  aowm  in  Apn]  ind  Mmt.  and  th*  fruil  a  npj  la  OlttAw-."  (*"■*!     "Ftl 


rr  lUuo  (Be  mil.      BnDcbv  corettd  witb 
-  —■  ""1    A  nUie  of  TinrT, 


otife,   BfiliroiimaU 

1.     Fruil  uinilT,  •oUUnr,  ■ImoM 
.     _..,  PL  At.  KaT.t.  Ua.) 

will.  PI.  A(.Ku.,  L  1«B,  iDd  wrb.  isJI.i  fl.  Id. 
briclti  Am  WU,  D.  Dim  ftvt  ]^  A'rii,  |x  £7. 
Lmth  alBrUo  Montf,  HtnUd.  flat,  ilibraua, 

fUucout  bnuMh  i  th*  nlM  nnilnind  lothxerl 

IWHiir  lailiricJ2C  ludXto^  EDDcatrtc  liTcn' 
iiblcb«n«HllbtiuiL  Wul  uatiomt,  bomit, 
dmrlMiL  llwitv  tiMo  l>w  on  (Ut^ArXS.)  A 
Diiln  orUwBsinulMCfNivali  tIfmIvi  M 
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jia.    Th>  IbUowInc  « 


In  Bta't  <>cJifwdla,  UiU  I 


Tli«  TOUi^bnuiehetiKtJiic*; 
ctUhMc,  wkI  iliucoiu.    Buda 


mubtil;  uin,  telni^u  mucb 

Film.  M.  Bar.,  t  149.1    ftnWh 

In  Dr.  BuchuiB  (Himlli™) 
li  U»  nmsu  irooda  of  N<n»l. 
baiilni  fliilt.  In  DtsmbR.ltWS. 
g.  timienrrima  Smith  in 
Bevi  CyeL,  W).  sa,  WJI.  PL 
A^  Hmt.,  t  11*1  .ndmajh. 

isas.  i  Oufted  Hun.  Has.,  d. 

Don  Piod.  F).  Ncp.  LoiTn 
vniMblint,  Muni,  .undiTtilcIl, 
nitln,  undubUd,  ntuK  nl  the 
tH>i  cottndwiUinHTTdawn 

bCBHthl    tlk*    DHTB    Ud  Ibc 

Mitdrtb  T«>T  promlncDL    Fruit 

lie.     Nut 

th.     Cup  KmiT,  Imbrlatci],  hilf  the  Imglh  t>f  the  nut  (WaBli:*: 


at  NcMl,  Ronrini  In  A|«il,  nod  pnducini  Ltt  fl 

'iDhiUtt  tfaa  mBailt  of  loftirmouiitilnt,  axutiiuting,  logeincr  mia  mc  i.i>u 
dendnn,  the  chief  Itoreeti  of  the  dHinlrr.  ud  >ui)iiing  ■  glganlic  iIie.  It  i 
ftem  to  It  10 ICD  ft.  In  betcbt,  wHh  >  clit  gf  the  tnink,  u  6  It.  ibme  tli*  fTouni 
I  hif  •  met  with  IndlildwiU  of  fuemter 

wbs  amtf  07  It  IK  nrloiu  purpoHi  of  UilU. 
liif,andlbtBwUotbeditcedi.   Thencorai 


Ihoufb  enetiBe)  nBluto,  tml,  italnini 
brown,  ohmUi,  tScul  1  Lu.  lonf,  tenoi. 
anted  )»  •  ibatt  soluinuc  Mgile,  ind  Hip. 
peiud  ny  hemlipbeiial  nqa,  about  half 
tb^  tiae  i  aacb  navliif  ■  abarp  and  entire 
dRular  erillflet  with  tbe  outer  auTAce 


,    All  tb*  TDOBi  puta.  ai 
Infloreaoence,  tbe  iindei 

■  a, 


Ji,  lnT<>unRtnca,artnior 

«r  haa  qiiDOULdentaleL"   ^WalL  Flam.  Ai 
"'-    t.  JTi)    Tbli  oak '-■  ■- 


.  __ If  ^Mr  £o- 

tban  0.  la^T'^Hp.  Isiu'^He  idS 
that  a  aeDkcarpinilla  (enentir  fbmu  the 
fbrou  at  tbeir  blibat  llmlta,  at  fton 
10.000  IL  to  liXOO  ft.  of  elevation :  U  la 
tound  blabei  Ih^n  lij  of  iheplnee.  At 
nboot  lo|ODafl,«i  Ihainaunialnof  Keder- 

opsi  fbide,  ■urroundod  with  maKnLflcent 
(reee  at  Jliim  {F\ctm.)   WibMdH.  and 


;x 


Mnfcllnr  •btiib.  In  Aill  lower,  et en  In  tbe  — 

nIdBof  tbe  mdllne  mow."  (llIiuL,t.t».)  Dr.  Rirfle  ain  nendona  that  the  InhaHtinB  of  Dh 
nountalneitaGklheleaTfaaf  (hbWAi,  [;>biHu,  and  (lutmu.aea  winter  find  brcattle  Ip.  IB.);  and 
(bat  be  IMDd  a  Mw  fiutreu  In  tbe  nlitjt  of  tbe  oountalDi,  at  an  eleraliin  ol  about  12,000  It 

App>  vi.     Oaks  <^  Japan,  Cochin- China,  and  China,  which  have 
not  yet  been  introduced. 

p.  151.,  hH  Ibe  IcaTei  ob. 

-_ , — , _-^ „— _ -r _  .       .      .„.  ,  „     Tlnilwo'erthrecutctlMr; 

tb  alwnwlc  lM*i*,eBti>«  ca  the  BUfln,  and  l^athcr-rKCreil  j  ilabrou)  on  both  lidcii  ibiulnt 
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co»«*d  with  J  rrfniviBOVfl  ckivn,  vivn  T«uv,  H  ««  Ihc  fpika  If _ 

a  v°I>Tbunh.  i^.  ITri..  WlM.  ^  n!.«f.Ur.  KDb  Umk,!  KlM^^alk  ta  R«rt 
C'TcL,  Sa  ^^bM  th«k*««a  DtUoDf^  HTVlHt,  nhrt^,  Add  dovitf  koivak,  wfaaA  iwAfL  vilfe  flsaM 
vniu.     Thr  tnmk  oftliij  oak  ■  djTvtod  iiilii  ■lliiiim.  ■■!  iilMi  Imhij.  failhli.  ■lilh  a«  «f  ■ 

'^^i;Jj*«Th^  7y.l7S!B«akj  lr..irMtf.l.l-,  W-Jul^' PI,  »  PL  <«■.;«■  Da  BiK.  T 

x  lis..  a»'i  cjd.,  ib  11  ,  K_  DB  Ki.  ji>_i^  .4_«.,  r  e(£  i  kH  iwim  ■bwnM.i  i  i  Ij 

iluR^bi^ianH.Df-hicAtkHCUttwakipdi.-'  TtimitMt  fa»3  II  MW  WiyiiH,  ^  J^M^  B» 
dHCTLbb  ic  J4  «  rpr;  lut«  tT*c,  ir^tb  lyfMdinjbnBrtw,  jBM  ■hK  rM^ftftitfa  ilg»,^*Brt  tw  j 
bul  with  TTTT  Luf«,  ttfipad,  panbd  IfaTva,  ^Dootk  atevtu  sad  T«n  |b«i^i^  V  h^^,  aitf  IhMAw. 
armdbnmlL  Sm^lb  •uppcwi  it  to  brtbciui  «  kH  a.>H>lt>>,  O. /^MODUL  (8<**>  ISM] 
arvVd^'Thunli.  Ju.  ITS.,  WilkL  9p  n,  B  tJCK.  K.  Da  l&m,  T-  B.  1».,  SaiMl  !■  Bv^ 
CTcL.SaiL^  S< ..  •i.l((l  Sb  do  Kl,  I>iiqir.  >~<n-.  SIS  L«m.»  onto.  {JbtUt,  miftt.  M«k. 
CiJii  pncklr.  :r»ni'  K^m^olh  !>■■  Wf  ftlin  Wtoinl.-  kkl^wkM^-lfcl  ■*■■»> 
ihiloiaadnuli:  but  TbiuiWiik.nnia«M««ly  <iajii^lh»  CMrtfc»t»  W»h»iwW*t 
ciupMUfe,  4iid  (hdr  Eectta  not  rp^aj,     Tbc  I—im  a*  ^bD.  ibiI  naj  (tatovoB;  iM  flM  iCVB>» 

g  4fl^  t£^^'m?^^..  Wi^  3b  n,  Z?^.  M.  Da  Buu.  7.nm,  Sh*"*  CjcL, 

(n«Bl.;      A  Dn.  with  UlidL.  Btlt,  ftlTTQ^tJ,  kBBWT  tUBCtM  ;  CSOIBT  *t  tbi  ■■»■■>  •(  HH  Mv 
Tbc  Imtw  aKnrnrlntrri  in  Bifti  U  [hcovsHI;  if  thtljaBrJie^  iiB  tbj  ^ait  f^alw:    t^^  " 

(MUOT  down  bnKUh.     Kampl'IT  c^  Ihii  tna  Ik*  irhita  iln,  mil  ■■;•  tlul  tk*  wggll  i>  iln 


1.  AtW.ao«ii.PiWnb..«.BLlJS.  L«wy  «ra«  aMawI.  tfcitm*. je 


OBO  H|iiuiac,  bvia  Uus  Ibc  ^glxiK  DDt,  AtJw,»MnTti<iiuiiiliJiiuin»liif  tnCk^; 
ini  Id  April,  and  npainf  iu  Suit  the  Ml»iii|  nw.  U  ka  okUt  tkc  hrtM  ib<  lana  •( 
Cw>Dca.<MB.MnJiipro»MMTtb«CctilD<n-«  Jiii™i|d.wttlilHrtiil  fctft.  CitnUaiaj 
CMmBlltm!lDlbaBtko<driB«,wiUiftiiilalwmg    ii«i<iJ.MdT>TtUlk«»<*B—rt|«IMl 


ilDomd  i  loba  roud,  auitt  toUifc  at 

TDBBf  btncbo.     Fnll  tOHlB^  lOT 

rtlki:  lamriiMttoBBtwl, HntT, «ci , ,___ _,___.. 

afiminalDi>BiplK«iiHTFekliiilow(iiB|bilf>KbiBdAfri.  Ikagi  Dhwi  ml  «  »M  n  i  i  ii, 
ea  th*  BuoBUiaa  in  Fin-Schan,  nrT  AbUhi  (o  Q.  ■saaCBca  RKL  {•■>  t>  »» )  i  Ion  ■Mktaf 
'      '  lirmlncd  nvtalnc  It,  (Ran  Ibc  InpBftAlB  I<tk«  lyictMi^ 


App.  vii.     Oaks  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Molucca  JsUt,  not  yet 
iftlroduced. 

a«M.«  BIUBWFI.  J>ir..t.I.u>dSian>lDurap.|Bn  aadiaN.^  l^ftmdaOak. 


roftrnl  .riih  dnwn.    t^tkini  HiCiUrr.     A  utt,  atuiniiif  Ibc  hd«ht  tImlLmoi  iHirdi,  Bilk 
■moolh  back.     II  ti  not  unn*qii«il  Id  Hi*  booJi  at  Wnttn  JiTi,  in  Is*  pwad^  «d  <■  iIk 
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buki  or  rinn.    II  !•  ofHj  alUad  w  Q.  niglA»  Amv*.    Ilie  wamt,  ■Itbouib  nun  flbmu  vxl 
IBH  '■***"f***  Uun  Uul  ot  tilt  cammmi  oak  of  Europe i  U  At  A»  buJklLnf «  more  puticulvlj  wbvi 

Q.pn>A>Ua  Bliimc  Fl  Jjt.,  l  1. 1  ukI  nurj^,  ISSG.    The  tWin;0*k.    Loth  oti(>  or  maU 

DTAie.    A  beautiful  tnt,  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft,  hkgb^wlth  ■  tliLck  bu^    A  vuiet^  of  [hii  ipieclea  ha* 
the  levTvi  oT«t-ot4oof  ■  imd  acute  it  acb  end  ;  and  the  mUri" 
Id  wooda  upon  maunCiuiia.  [Slttme.] 


Q.oHiHWa  Blune  Ft  J».,t.7.i  iBdDurAr.lUS.    The  umv^MiwI  Oik.    Lchth  oblanc, 

lancnlwe;  acuU  at  each  end;  •talBlng  ahoie,  gtauHiua  beneath.       Citklnt  uIIIitt,  lermliul, 

GOOOft.  [BHiMr.l    A  DUM  dedreble  •peclH,  which  oouU  protahljr  |HOTe  hacilT  In  tlic  climate  at 

S.  p^ata  Blun*  Fl.  Jav., 
■BdJ^iand  oar /to- 
las;, and  ^n  The  pile 
Oat.  Laaw  otal.obloii(, 
varr  nudi  polBWd  (  acuta 

■kbRHUi  pale-coloured  be- 
mllL     Otklnt  terailivl, 

bcaDrW,   hiUilaUi   Ibc 
ftnate  onta  ilmpie.  Aiiee.  , 
ftomSOft.  to&ft.  high;  i 
flovcrinf  Id  June  and  July.  R 

of  Oed^.  ( AiDw.] 

t  ta  :  and  mr  fig.  \WB. 
The  (IfgaBt  Oali.  Leavea 
abonte,   or    onaldblDna, 

■d  Into  Ibe  petiole,  ilatngui. 
Fruit  In  loni  ipIkH.  A 
nagBlflcaiU  uee,  iilih    a 

talDiM  the  hei^l  ofmlL 

the  prorlme  or  Bantam,  and  In  BHUBtalmui  pla«ea,  (Bhhc) 

a  plaaMAria  Blume  F1.  Ja>.,  t.  J. )  and  ourj^.  IBM  Tbe  placciita-ni)iped  Oak.  Loaf  s  orale- 
oUoni.blunUT  acuiulnUei  roundlihat  the  baaei  rorlaceout,  glabroua.  Fiuii  In  duitm  Cup 
oorered  with  null  tuberdea.  Nuta  loundlih,  itonmA  A  tree,  about  40  ft.  high,  found  on  thi 
Tolcanle  nonnlaln  crfOedt,  atan  rieratloB  or  6000  ft.  Hie  wood  la  Tinl;  UKd,  aUfaauah  imj  hard, 
and  naiuble  irf  taklDf  a  An*  pellah.  (Wnaie.)     Thia  apedea  would  probablr  haw  the  elinwtc  oF 
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Q.  (teWrrJiM  Blamg  F1.  Jmt.,  t  8.  j  ind  ooijlt.  Utt.  The  nDaotliHUHHrfOik.  LenadDlMe- 
oMMt,  Munllt  acunlMU ;  «WUH  *>  Ui*  bxei  tot  ilitniiiu.  Fnill  Id  dcDH  oriil  or  nHindW 
tplkM  A  bHDUnil  tiM,  Itau  SSft.to  soft,  high,  with  Itara  Iran  Ha.  to  T  is.  kas,  ud  trea 
l)lti.UJlB.bn»d.  IlliftiuiidiipeallunileuilcBauDWIOorOcM.HVtUMaBtbaHiDnBUDdl^ 
lCat*tonthiiui>r«K»ft.ornoirrL  IliiKn«hM*llMMa.i«tuiBkuSMU(idlcli,bawmr. 
hHlbaiiiikiiinucb  nun  aloontHL  (Bhmi.)  Thit  *PWin  aba  *  diilnbk  mdB  fiic  iDtnducttgB. 

a  aariM  Bluaw  ¥1  in.  tWlt.  i  imd  m» j^.  IML  ISU  Tte  HUbmtarfet  Oak.  Lw*« 
eUoDc,  ■ciumlium  neut*  ■!  the  biuaj  •>■■"■■••  i  lUDeaiu  bBaMh.  CUklna  laaiictnd.  Fratt 
pfduncM.  Nm*  lit  abm*.  nundlMDtatD,  iMBcncd  IB  Um  on.  Cun  vlihoul  tcctb, nnmaMI 
bTdtniUrilbi.  A  tnc,  70 ft.  hlfh,  ftnM  In  mountalDaiu  plnL  U  k uiUj  dlitlBipMMd  ftna 
Ml  UwotlMTilntlwiliuiiUr  Amoflueub 

g.  rttMdUa  BluiM  FL  Jar..  L  IL  i  uul  out  Jff.  IBM.  Tlw  round,»««a(  Oak.  Laam  ob- 
Inw,  aoamlnalai  attasuatad  at  tha  baaai  (Ubroui;  ■laDoow  beneath.  FniU  In  iIhir  bbb  hfcd 
■pUM  Cii|ialMBihDharlea1,icalTatth*mBr(ln,  buliHlhint  teathnihelwe.  Nun  |4aiw-csam 
onlbdr  opfiatiiai^  tnuHMbeiMUh.  A  tna,  70 ft.  hlfh, «Uh ampael  ttaavy  mod.  Ilteftwid 
on  hl|h  aomlaliu,  and  flomn  in  Aunal.  iBImu.) 

Q.plal»c4ifa  WimaW.  J«t.,  tlS-t  aai  am  A.  IMd.  TOe  bwad-ftiiHed  Oak.  L«ta>  enl- 
atC(«acM(iHnewbatwadec-ahapadalthataaw|laliniiiaiihlnliifiliiinflaacouibeHath.  Fmlt 
HliMielad,li«lMni^k«.  ^paniraundedbenealhbTlHiUiniTlan.  Nail  rouod,  depnaaad  A 
laMtlr««,aiMthr*aflbewoodilalhanthflftlieptaTlaeco(Buitan.  (Shk.) 

ftitlpliiWJw  Btume  FL  Jbt.,  L  IS. ;  and  oarjb.  ia4&  71m  Dapbiie-llke  Oat.  UaTaa  oUoai- 
laoeaslalai  iliafp  at  bothenda,  Bulla  entire,  mootb ;  lOBiewhal  iJaucnii  benialh.  rnilttnlD^ 
dndtf  Mtklna,  alBUMt  HUU17,    Cupa  ninwindeil^coiiccntrtc  mi  ottubuels.    NaU  otiK, 

Q.  roeatin  W.  Jack.  Rec*.  Csna,  BoL  Mia.  >.  P-  US.  1  Pusalna  PuhdIbi  Buskan.  Mmhm- 
Leatai  bread  lanranlila,  qulla  antlia  j  ilatxauLlUle  wflkm  ranUad.   Fnilt  ^ed.,  Nut  ^tfl- 
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ain  e-nrtcd,  Kfrnanu  «u 
It  rtUcHB  dlik.  FnuW:  aljx  ni 


, —  lonx.   Stlpuln  niulJ,  lliw 

m  the  ajeLU  of  the  upperWrH,  vblch  An  cfdi 
ndiT,  bDur  1  lomn  ill  It,  unntitcd.  Fi  - 
— ■ ""  ""-■ — ^ —  "-(rflhfl  cnnch  :  Bowe 


•>  unbUicUe)  ormir  3^  calM  )  ( 


tminlDf  I  stdIi,  (ttJidint  l»  ■  Ibmd  to  IH  ii 
ibaftDmeni.  Croart,«Bi6r«rii^thr-—  ' — ' 


ABBonmm  *xd  rBCruxTrM.  taw 


blZf  lUdMr;^.  UM   1^  cletk  imftd  Oik. 

1 1  kWnn  1  doWa*  botatli,    Cuu  aibgwled-  v1ufv«  •«•-•-  <*«. 

., Al>i>dHai*t>M,l«lft.b)tb,ft»Dd(nll«n<0*M.  (Ahk.1 

f.  jKk.  HosLCOBp.  Bot  ■fic..L|>-»    L«m*«llfUMiUoH.lwudili 

«,  quUc  (Dlln,  lUbrow.    Fniit  ictiud,    Ciy  ■cwwbjt  hgali^lnrici^wta  «  ^m 
IH,  wlUi  mifti  bark,  ■  sallTc  or  SuiuCn.    toam  ^cvnHi,  pMUili,  iMiiiliiMwl 

nd  btiAMl  u  upi  omblLleiie  In  itai  cntre,  ud  nucnuu  wlUi  th*  tt 

- ,    ._.  -OutL  BCUU  lajj  uiiA.  oJDccntrwllj  uTujifld,  uid  *b«i 

DTula,  vitf  U  todfed  In  tbc  bocloa  of  tlH  kiir|cAuiiHl-aniitt«d  a 


Hunpta,  Amb.,  &  pL  8S.,  N.7>uKnD,7.  pL  IBS. 

I.a«n  rillptic-luKnliiU,  toHn,  acuw  it  nch 
•nd,  rnMlL  Nul  rauiidM,  Ainow^d.  (aiiM.) 
'•MnlTdifUMHaJucaldM.  AUncuuHoftr 
tn*,  lb*  wood  sr  wtaiih  li  bsd  ud  hen; ; 
taMlulowiind^/WUH.  Lan*ain.or8ln.loB(, 
(nil  it*,  broad,  on  ihoct  «iUu,  wtth  8  M  ID  tm~ 


IucmUW,  tharp  tt  balh  ondi,  (huplr 
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!!=??'•"««?.**? 


*  1S9I.  Tbe  pwallel-niiwil 
Onk,  Lhth  oMcot-tiB. 
noUl*.  abup  it  boUi 
y  (Ddt,  MmMd  «  «tl»i 
f  glatnui  abBt*.  ■l*"'™' 
I  iod  mnrDy  bnwirNuU 
k  null,  Kuo^ •-■— - 


ipwardi.    A  DitJTC  frf 
rot  of  JiTi,  Id  WDodi, 

inUoai  of  anon,  w 


App.  viii.     Mexican  Oaks  not  tfet  introduced. 

Hi*  int  e  or  Uw  rtallowiiu  ok*  an  dianUiHl  wtd  flnind  Id  Humboldt  and  BanpUucl'i  miflii. 
iBBtwotkoalbtplviUar  H«kcs  anUtUd  Flaala  MjwiiKcHmlii.  The  Ulbu  IblloolhcHm 
uknfRn  Nan,  ■  auDUd  Id  Mitft  OieliprMm ;  and  BunTof  thsn  ur  protiiblr  lAdentlcal  vith 

am— AhX  MunbL  ct  Boon  PI.  Aqsla,  LT5.,'iDdouTjb.  1B».,  HIchx.  R  Ama.  »j>.,  1. 
p.  lanTXaM*  da  Durii,  boa.  Laana  an  loni  RnUulkL  nTLluiccDlUr ;  acuta  at  aaoh  aiid, 
raBDHl|F  laMlMd  irlUl  bdiSr  taatli,  qnJM  tltlmut.  Fnilt  dmoU  •olltan',  MiUa.  {Bmmit.  a  Bm.) 
Alan  lic^ (lalniu la  ann pattnop* UxcuP'  BinwhoaluniiUi  louDiO'  nan suTrred  witk 
rauad  (nbarclca.  I4a>ia  emwdad  towaidi  Iba  tipa  cf  th*  bnnchn,  J  in.  to  4ln.  loBt,  Mimaifhat 
laaUwiT.  PcUohi  I  Id.  or  If  In.  loDf;  a  llnia  Ihlckantd  tonardi  Iha  baa*.  ilaAr.  Ftmala 
Aowafi  aKillarr,  aloiait  aolHan  and  acailla-    Cup  goMat-ihapart,  aloaalj  Lbbricatod.    Scalat  o*a], 

bhini  at  their  loex.  Hut  orata,  oMuaa,  IcnnloaWd  bj  tha  pciillilant  itTls  Vcrr  connmn  in  Uit 
fbrarta  war  TtSHfm,  Id  New  »>^i>.  at  anatnatluofabDUIttOOIt.  (sntoUw].  From  the  wood, 
vMah  Bueb  rmmhka  Uut  OtO.  Rftbui,  iha  ^nidaidi  hare  jlna  It  Um  ii«>M  o(  XsMt  dc  l>iiMa, 

that  %,  tha  TlBbar  Oak ',  a  nau*  which  [ndkata  that  thli  oat  la  appV''  -  -■-- 

d.  ilbbur  Tbia  laavatnabletree>  and  llwillaaeda]ilMcoaiacfnuiiir« 
that  the  hihaMtanti  ouAi  to  take  Doie  palna  to  increaie  It.  IHchaui  di 
tne,  with  a  Inink  aft  In  diameter,  k  bean  abundance  of  acom,  whiel 
ninate,  mlthl.  with  proper  caie  ( pKkcd  Id  molat  5phl«nuin),  be  lent  to  B 


Sfimetttm  HumU  it  Beap.  PI.  JBooln.,  t  7«.,  and  aoi/f.  IIU., 
t.    Lea'ciBi  ■honrBOUtalki.wadfuhiqiad.otuTalei  anUnattbaba 
B  K  4 


1943      '  ARBORKTUH    AND    FBUTICBTUM.  PART 

tuHlwd  tomrdathdn  j  ^ucou^udqulUitaliniui.  Fmltwwmie.  (flmiil.  rt  Bemp.)  Am 
Knight  tree»  quite  ftibTDUi :  Tounftr  bnortis  mgubr.  LeAtaSin.  to4lLlaBC  ■■'*-■**■■** 
PeUaln  atiout  i  in.lmc.  Uilctiiih.  Malt  a<n«n  bencub  t>i«  (Hiulb  In  iignnu  ixlOur  « 
IT • ,  ullluT,    Flowtn  HHile.    M*Ie  Oovtr:  al^MUhiM.  n>>rT  od  lb*  « 


nb  uoMiiullf  dcntiu  i  lUmau  S  U>  G.  i  uthen  £.»Ikd,  cnc^  ii|i«iln|  tonljludiiul^.   Wtmtit 
■>  ■ina  puu  or  Mexico,  tetwteo  U  Vmu  a*  la  Moliinam  ■ml  LsVcnU  dcAatotwli; 

1. 1.     /. r ..     .. 1 u_  „f  ,[„„  gjQd  ^  (jgj  ,„i,^,  ,^,„  y^  1,^  ^.1. 

tinti,  ftgDiit>iup|i[;ln|thC(t*iilartialtaflb 

L l\i>i •m A- ISSt.jMlihx.  N.  Amcr.  M. 


"  li%  inc.  Hith  a  Ininti  ftoni  3% 
la  i  ft.  In   diaEft«(er,  cw«r&l  «IUt 

Brancliei  covered  with  Luterclet; 
younfvr«nefleafr,dowir.  Lea*ef 
ftwn  £  In.  to  B  In.  long,  IcaUierr, 

E'    TouaandihlnlniabiiTr.  PdlolH 
.  loni.     Cupa  Knnairtial  ElnbnaK 

^hli'uak  li  called  a.^nuUa,bel 


of  reaUtInf  afrnt 

Ha  beitht.  Ihe  thlckntii  dT  IU  trank, 
■he  jilaueoui  colour  of  the  nlea  tt 

bilnt  Iniliilealadth*0iiiitnl7  vaji 
lllat  It  M  aa<,  tbe  point  of  (Mil 
acalt  la  tonwd^IawaTdi  Uw  pednsde. 

If  eKlan  apcelea  that  are  known  to 

have  all  the  acaka  In  tbe  oub  ^ 

the  acDRi  Imbricated  ftom  the  nut 

to  Ihe  peduncle.    AoCBdlnf  to  HldMII 

and  la  hond  In  the  elented  and  drTpant  of  Me*  4 

g.aaKAiraMHniBb,etBoBp.FI.£n^lD,,t,77., 
and  ouilbf.  1XSS.  and  IRSa,  Hlehx.  M.  Amer. 
Syt.,  1.  p.  ML    Laarea  oraUbloii*,  umewh 

..., gjs"'^--!'!" 


4^     I8S3 


-      ,.j<iiit.  IBwmt. 

Id  !4ft.  bifh.'  Branchea 

altanula,  ikatanuai  tbe 

iHconndwIth 


late,  mm  3lD.  to  Mn. 
DHf  ;     |lahn31U     aiuTe, 


ovau,  haifcoTeiad  bj  Iha  cu^_i%li  oak  ia 


cup.    Thiaoakia 

Id  Ihe  dlipoaltlon 

boldllaoroplDloa 

Q.  rffOMda  Humb.  «  Bum.  PL  XipHB.,  t  Tft.  and  our  0. 1157. .  Midii.  N.  Am.  BiU  1. 1>  Ha 
LeiTCa  ablan(.cnal,  on  ihort  Ibatatalka  j  dovny  bestatb,  Kblirsua  abotc  i  illahtli  taoaiid ;  ncurrad 
at  Ihe  marHn.    Fruit  lacnnaie.  [Ham^  tl  Batp.)  A  •hnib,  1  A.  high,  branched  hon^  *«} taa^ 

Sown,  I«ant  II  In.  Ion*,  tealheir  i  younfei  onra  hwceslale,  tfownj  on  both  tlin,  oiiiM  CBttiB. 
StIpulH  llneai  awl^ahapMl.  peiriitent,  donr-  Male  aonn  Inftrior,  In  up*^l*  txtOmij  odUa*. 
Famal.  dawtn  WFniorrallliaiT.  and  tMula,  Male  Oonr ;  caIn  caupanuUie.  limb  iweqoaljMfc 
tale:  ■lauaBatto'r,  Ifanetimeaaa  koaKattbeealTi.erwt.  A  natin oT Mew Soabi,  In  moM  lAardr 
plua,  baciietn  RmI  del  MnnNand  Horan.al  an  eieVaUeoof  aboreTnoft.  (ISl  toil*).    RIalbo 

HnaJleat  of  all  Ihe  iwctai  of  oak  In  Maloa,  ItanBlng  emended  maim,  and  butt      "- ' — 

o(  ona  Interiaced  ollh  thoaa  of  aiKKtaeT.    The  Tmna  (hoiiu  of  0.  rcptnda  uteo  olti 
or  O.  mlc^pb^lla  glTen  bf  tteea  In  Ihe  Attlm  dt  lai  Ome,  NU.  liL  p.  «t  i  but 


CORYLA  CE«.       QUE'RCUfi. 


a(Hnteln,BaTUonB.  It  vu  ontr  fbund  br  HunbuhU  ou  lb*  nDmiuln  dm  da  1h  NalulM, 
■taB(tcntt0Diir<M0(l.(8ai)liitM).  ll li  on  tkfi  nuunUln  tliit  tli*  Mod*  [dUUUbu)  ■»  ftMiidria 
(n*t  qwdUH,  of  which  iba  Hnlcwi  lodUni  make  ttn  b«di  c«  ilirir  utmiHid  therue  hM, 

Q.  lUtTtntla  HniBb.  ct  Sai|L  PL  JEqubl!  L  tl.  ud  our  A-  lHD->  Xli^i-  N.  Abk.'stL,  1. 
p.  I09i  Ltaiu <i(il(*.(hqiHl, oMooc I ottuH at  tbt BUI  1  niieniiuUuiildHiuuumnla  tkcupi 
wMU  ultli  dsini  bncath.  Fnill  wjl*.  (l^at.  «  Axw.]  A  loftT  lm,*lUi  Italck  nia«l  bift, 
■ml  nry  hud  ■«>&  LaTH  cnwdad, «  •bact  focMUlii  1 11  In.  hn(.  Tlckdli  oiirtKMUi )  t>idniu 
■boTc.  F^ulcaDwtRfHMnllTtwlD.BpeanrrtbonftoUtalkLlDtbculIiirf  tb*  land.  Cioa 
tMiOH,  dca^T  iBbriaUd.  gain  nntbtunou^  noirfldkoni;  oMuM  i  connd  «icnull7  iriib 
tuwdsTdowni  BirtouiiiduludoiitkaiDviln.  Mm  enU,  t*k«  u  loot  ■  tba  n^  A  uUm 
ortbcimpcnlanfloniorNawBpala,  new  VlUateD4sklnd^*Dd  aiU  pUiCB,*!  an  dmUaB  of 
samailMOlolM;.  TblilasnurftbanaMTdDaldavactMafaaka  (tuaWiad  brHaw  SpalB.  It 
antiniap«Hlicl|hi;  Ma  wood  li  mr  osnnuct,  and  wiibla  of  takkat  *  ■<>*  polUhi  andltba 
anatbtr  praprrty,  ai  imn  u  Taluabl^  fli.  I&il  of  haidanlnt  when  oinad  la  iMMuK,  or  aMr^ 
pluDRad Inwiut,  uhI  wtr dtcaibit la  ucb  a •Hnattoa  Fir Ihla naaoa, H la ptrtfctiad Or nIaR. 


I860       \^0-^ 

juln.,  L  SE.,  ud  our  jb.  lesl.,  Mlchx.  N.  Abv.  Syl,  L 
r.  Uunl.  •illli  a  tST  ailBUU  lolnl ;  aomtwhat  waiT  on  the  BuMa  i 
...udllhUT  •Ul>ltat£  A  ine,  fRm  lJft.toian.M|b.  youniar  brascbM 
ovt  SLn-  lonffi  whlta  bantath  wtth  «taUa(a  dovd,  iUucihu  a1»t«p  ablDiBv, 
Ana  LanrroUta,  dowBj  an  both  tldea,  quU*  aolira.  Mala  flowarm  InfMor.  ui 
uiiiair  >aHi^*H'  atkiiu;  ftruaJa  nnrlj aafflka  Intbaaxlb  oTtha  laavs^  altnost  nlllajT.  Iiala 
Adwh  :  ona  aooeata  roundub  icala,  Inatead  of  a  calya »  lUownt  coottaDtly  7,  rary  ihort.  Cup 
■oblBUihapad.  Scala  oral,  obtiiac.  Oat,  Embraiiaccoiu  i  altered  altetoalli  with  a  powda-Uka 
down.  Nut  oiata,  lamliialad  b;  tba  panManI  UjU.  Vrt  ceoaion  Id  Haila.  Tba  wood  la 
whlla.aiMlaallhaTMmiuiHXODnEacti  butlliauiKb  •oUfbl  ahar  (Br  maklni  cbarcoal.  naTOuBa 
lara  h»a  ail  tta  chaiaelan  of  (f.  mkraiAflla.  ( JiTbb.) 

e.  cntofoH  M^utfOM  Humb.  a  Boajk  H  ZnibL,  L  W,  and  eutjb.  ISSBi,  «flhn  Irmi  A  erta- 
itoa,  in  lb*  lana  Miiif  namwed,  aaiTiBon  dfmloUwd  towinb  Oa  patnt    Found,  akHia  witb 
&  eriulpa,  Mir  Arlo,  In  tba  iBlaitor  or  ValUoUd. 
Q.  eriuifa  Humb.  el  Bsnp.  Fl  A|uln.,  1 83..  and  our;^.  lUl,   MMix.  V.  Abmt.  9rL,L 


KBOItF.TUM    AND    FlIUTICi'.TUII. 


^f^^ 


^  107.  Lhth  lonfldiMliuiMiiliU.DUanii  aMiiwutb(buc,4iiU*«itirci(li)*DilwiiHa.  TnM 
on  ihon  thick  (Ulki.  {BmiA  rl  Bfnp.)  Atm,  frODESft.loAft.  hlih.  Uucbs  roud,  gmced 
with  mlnuta  lubnclH  i  roungir  ont*  Kinewhil  hilir.    Lam  about !  in.  Isii,  InlberT.  ^alnai 

Q.  crlHlpei,  rmm  tbi  ntnu  ttakkiKH  Had  ilKiftDaH  at  tbt  tulki  of  th*  uohm.    tU  ]«th  tcr. 

(Uh  i  ibliiliicdion. 


PL  isOU  toUs).     The  wooJ  ll  TOT 
■  kong  llsHshndriiini  Into  tbt 


twtatlHt»(ltaD( 

tinitliia  o*  5»C-  -  — 
huil,  ud  will  1 


whiai  lU  p^l  towBTU  Ifaa  trw»  iDitrwl  of  fnnn  It :  - 
ud  Uie  pnpstT  iriikh  li  pmmitd  br  lu  wand  <ir 
ntiitkof  ORij  in  ■■(£?. 

■Ml'oiujb,  1W&,  Wcln.  N.  Ans.  ^.  l.'n  no! 
LwTM  aionl)  ^Hivlnua  u  the  taoj  •llfhUi 
toMliid  toward!  the  tip,  nifnd ;  rMleulaUlT  tcIdciI 
and  Binlrir  downr  M«WA.  Ftuit  wallt,  nn  a 
■cdHeolaladnMaM.  HbaiB.K  »>•«>.>  A  •«  IoOt 
Inc)  TOuotw  teaocttn  dtFWDT-    Laanallo.  unf,  a 


Wann , _,._  _ _  __  _  ^     . 

Cua eaiii|iainilat«, cIiikIt InUvtaUc.  BcalaaBKiiibn>acnui,UMWiM*,HttTiiallTdMnT.a(taa>taa 
onbotkBaiiln,  loMwhatncumd.  Ntilonte,  tirioaaalaBfai  HieEupg  IcimliiBM^IhapB- 
■IHnit  rtrla.  A  natlTC  of  add  mMBtalw  tn  New  Satin,  batwHo  Guviajualo  and  Saaia  Reaa, 
AirmlDteniriAanMebRali.MmalrraitonsrabMiBKOft.  (M9)ialaH).  It  atulm  ■  fiMi  h^t, 
•ndtlMlnuiktaiBrigbt.indiftnatdl*mtlR.    Tbr  wood  li  Died  In  kuMlH. 

g.  cHrffttf  HuBbi  M  BonpL  FL  ^uln.,  i.  S)>.,  ud  ovr  jlg.  lan.,  Webi.  H.  Akw  SiL.  i. 
a  ML    Ll*T«laMoafi  obtuaaatttMbaH:  S— S-nolntnl  al  tbf  apei ;  nflow  btncath. 
tnmavr-«M«adradaiKUlaMd(«iHlan.  CM«ii«.  KAr^O    Auiltm,T<i 
atirwIlbapowdOTdown.    LMTMaltemale,  onlmt lboutalk>,>taL  1gn& 


CHAP.  cv.  cortla'cks.     que'rcus. 

■ko>^  eormd  wtlh  Riw  hUow  Unnlnni  tmttiOi.    Mile  aUUni  mwlttm, 
haul*  Isnn.     Mala  SaiHr:  alri  S-tanUiB],  Mimau  A,  anthm  «Ui 


PichiKiL     H  chrrio- 


UWft.  (I«»  toiHa).    tl  ii  re- 
lic  poutlon  of  iu  l«n>le  Oowi 


bwittftil  Hridtn  Goiour  of  Ibe  Dndor  mmoo  at  tfav 
A  pcculkimr  whMl  diittPnilfthH  it  ttvm  vtvtt  ot 
■criliHl  MoMi  tt  aO.  »i*iMnx  natliuu  ihai  tl 
!•  naurfaiU*  fin  tta  tUuwH  otlu  feli«. 

CL  prnkMOm  HiuBlx  ot  Boop,  P}.  AquLn.,  t  68.,  and 
NT  A-  UGS.,  MlchiLja.  Amor  StL.  1.1^1)0-    LciTa 


rtxita  (p.  Ii 

■DdkaUtormwibg  litk*lbmBiid«iniMcBe*Drii 
In  thtU  Mni  cut  In  IMr  poUolt^  aixl,  UMl;,  In  U 
IU  rhi^t,  which  an  la»nrtban  In  aaldaMiila. 

Q.  i^cdu  Humb  at  Bmp.  PI.  A^rjutn.,  1.8a,  and 
1M7,.  Miclw.  N.  Abkt.,  I.  p.  III.  Laam  d 
■AUTala.  (Buitlnal*  at  Ilia  baaa,  maiHalr  loMbnl,  d 
nauJi  PomaloaplktinatonglbolBtalk.  (/bm».  , 
AtaU  tnt,  rhiB  SOUIewn.  Iil«h.    Bnnchatu 


acMKii ;  and,  uutsd  of  baIn*  ahaoat  Hulla,  tita*  ara  nipnMad  en  lew  «-"-■*■ 
P.1M    L«tM<tera|.dim?MglMn»«y^IhapoUdiEKaM^^ 


ABBORETUH    AND   rRUTICKTUM. 


the  miter  imfcitlttwoollTMwtm.  flttpiila  *■*!«*■  FMtM 
ttBt^}    A(n^*boolioAU|h.    BnBcbddnnijTiBHvaMBl 

Icafi  T«n«Biiw**im|r*bDnj  adsU  odm  tfakk  lai  ilcMft  eattee* 

iaT»am.J»MbwMUi;iiMuwitt.<.iiMh«tiMHlinW«tt>tbM«.  •> 

tSatllldHtkABIHrpHt.     IMM*  t»>-  tB|lll.)M«.tUCk.lB 

ptnlaoit.    FauUioraiuUluT,iMile,io)iurTO(nti.    Ci 


I  ihTMka  m  TSOOIt  (IMO  fail—),    ''ii  i  ■ rihiMi  nil*   f?  iHiiiiillTrriWi  TTii,  ■!  H 

iXtt  (•rtf.WIB.)- Hat  mmabtOtttiiit  tiJatHaiUt.na  Mmnti  ia^  it  Id  laln  1b  A* 
orthttB»TM;w>ilfc.laaBnmH^^MfaMidgau«,t>ieftiAT.Inii:B  li.  UbiHOfkiaH 


a  mminilt  R»b.  M  BiniL  Fl  AbIb.  1  PL,  i^ 
dm  A.  U&L.  Ktdix.  N.  Abb.  Bgrl,  lTIKI  Lhm 
■iiihi  ihaiiiiT.  liiiml.  MMfilHte  at tb«  W^  nnoMlj 
■Htbal,rnudi  dmnrteiKatb.  Pcdouka  *iiM,  >•»■ 
^I-SWHH.  )S^iiii^^&iUL)  Atn^taaAlLlD 
nlLUih.  BtttwHadaotif,  ««lid.  L<»n  ftia  Sin. 
ta«<a.lbiW,  tUd^  (BdrMdlvcoriMnMi  ammt  wUh 
nin down bWMth :  MiS  tkuLMalBMd b^B Bocm 
bwi  nan,  OB  Uh  !%■  «f  lURaiiik  ptdMdK    B«lw 

IbB  OK    A  Bifin  cf  Mv  takt,  bm  OauMttiitii.    ft 
to  ctaKlT  aUM  to  ft  iJijpiiiUytoj  mi  ft  UHb  Jhti 


nr  tUd  bMtrJfaUBf  lUlai*  1  Hid  tlut  Utaltnl  In  MoBr  ud  B 
Q.  t^ria^  Huatk  «  Bob|Il  R.  £viIb.,  (.  SL,  ud  aa  M.V 


n  Its.    1a«  obkBt-onl,  wutc,  oiUn,  nnlr  noero-   _3.^  ,  -_         .  ,f-i-nc:  ^^^ 

M>fk>,    Ud    HlitBT-     1»— ».    I*    A-T'J     A"  "Wr«      ^ ^*^  ^ij-.^^^3 

•bn*,  tniB  Ift.  ta  in.  falfh.     Brmba  aKmaU,  ip-  «.  ^^  ^Br^^^ 


CHAP.  CV.  CORYLA'CEjE.       «lI£'RCtIS. 

S-«*IWl  F*aul*  ■«nnHl1IirT,iH*rlTial1UTT,iHdl*orannrTitMrtMilki. 
fOUDdiita,  conrr  with  ppwden  dowo.  Oiut  fliibiw.  Stria  9.  Auulniir 
■uilco.   Lb  BulH  (bidr  liRulIcnt,  and  fnquml  not  Konn,    ui  riwtHoq  s 

Aiwnj  aOiai  rf  lule  Bovnm. 
dOMto  lb«|raiind. 


iB,ixnft.  (3000 

Lliid  It  a  dtpriiM,  bcauH  Iti  bruclia  an  almin 


mlnUlclr   ntned   tMnolli, 

■pike  pcdiuteuliied.  {Bmrnt. 
tt  JMft)  A  tiH,  M^  bifh. 
BrtBdis   mad    twbB  round, 


■talnlDf  itali**,     tttai    I 
downilHIMlUl.     ibkHor 


r,  iiuhUr 
cticuiudT         1973 


tfntf  to'  0-  dUpHs  Nh.  (8m  p.  »1&)    tt  dIBkn  nrr  Uttl 

fteBatfllptlaKK,  nd  0.  nMU  Am*.  «  Bw.,  (nil  It 

IMW  ■«■  Bureiw  uinrdi Ibdr  lowit  ntrmllr,  ilUhU: 

ilniutcd  OB  tlw  mMTtfi,  itmeovt,  uid  fhrtft  ntipuutd:  .ui^ 

nined  Bid  >uiiT  bmiuB ;  md  Dm  (p<k«  el  fMiMl*  Bonn 

■n  imaiillT  ixminr,  ud  In  piln.      Out  rudan  nuut  Dtt  tenlbund  thli  a.  unblfuii  wiin  iMnw 

lneiillltMlaalBBrftUiud<aLdMa1li*d|i,I881.    Doabttou,  ihUpiint,  ■■  hninf  hidthennw 

ItffHItAta  It  Bltor  Hw  otfWf  «liL  nc^rtaa  unapficapriBted  nunfl  vrDm  imn*  boUnidt  *ho  nuf 
nvlH  tfaefenu. 
Q.  oqAAtiUa  Hunk  M  Bnp.  PL  Xonln.,  L  »,  ud  our  A-  '"Tl.,  MIchi.  N.  Ahht.  Syl,  i. 
n,  IDS.  liMm  »»»nT«eH,  HHu.linoadu*,  nucimtail,  recumd  *t  the  murgln,  qniu  enHre : 
iovaT  bOMnilL  FruH  MiMn  (MmiA  ((  An.)  Aatmttto  ibnb,  tnm  iStL  ta  30H.li\gh. 
,  BnBCho ilMR, emdad, ud  tiaiy.    I.wm3)B.kiu,«iltort(Ullu.BiimrbU  kMberrg  iMuwat 

t  llw  but,  niROUBded  with  ■  cwtlluliiau  ncumd  Hiw  i  ^ibniai  ud  dilnlBt  Ibore,  dowBT  lai 

I  tnnnvMtT  TUned  bcmtli.    FTulI  ■«■»* on  th«  taselMt^^n  Uia  k»a,  aftn  twin.    Bcahaof 

tbempovaL  dateL*  Imbrteatid,  nanbranweoul.    A  natlTB  of  Ika  taBpenta  and  mountiinaoa 
nfloMarNawSpiilDibatnen^  loin  arouuwiiuu and SaaUBou.   TTila  tttgnm  ibnib, or 


oT  Mian  I  and, 
tr  lUaa  Id  Ibe  « 


intabh  naiid  la Ibe  oven  alrpaftiilT  well  Im  ibt cttnata oT Londan. 

Q.<HdnHHiuAMB«p.  AX4Blii.,tM,«iidaar  jb.  MT3^  Klchi. 
LMn*  oUwif,  RUB*  at  tha  due,  lenerallf  braadn  tonria  tke  apei,3-(ie 

bj  bflat^  petalai  dovnT  taneal^      "~"" '  ' '"  ■ '""^ — "  — 

■fai^  ateol  V>tL  high,  wUh  n 


tnm.,  L  p,  IW,  V  bu  HuB^  T.  p.  17S.,  V. 

taiu>iB»MlC;d.,Ki>.M,  KuDhcl  », 

Bonp.  FL  XauiB,  L  tf.,  and  ourA-  m^  t  ^ 

Wcbi. MTABaT.  StL.  L p. Ids.    Laatw  ^ 


I  the  nanln  wHh  lai 
mnvnlah  btnaath  1 1 
Ba.  Bolhaa  at  Iwaie  novefi  obi 
iduiKlaa.(rimt.«Ai^;  A  tall 
u^de  tree,  wild  ■  tnink  abeut  ilM 
ai  of  a  man'!  body,  covand  wMb 
baik.  Laarai  oa  loiiaUb  bet. 
Uonli    aoBawhatloM  at    Iba 


wUbWwBin 
hnandlla. 


>^     ,. 
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|wdunGi&  Calyx  5— ^parted.  Orary  gtoboae.  8^le  ntj  abort, 
racorred.  A  Dative  of  New  Spaliu  batwccu  Vcnta  oe  Acaguiaoda  and 
Acapuloo  to  Mexico.  Nee  atatai  that  it  It  eooaideKd  one  of  the  laiiealoaka  la  NewSpainj  aad  that 
it  batadentebeadofinDumeiabtebniicbci^  Tbe  aconu  aie  0  .arouy  Ugfer  than  a  peaa  nd  nearly 
oovered  bjr  the  cup»  which  la  doChed  with  Uackiab  acaki.  i^ef,  aa  quoCer  Id  Beet**  C^d.)  Hm. 
boldt  calls  it. one  of  the  mott  ini^ie>tic  trees  at  New  Spain:  aad  It  i#  aa  irmwlrahlr  fcr  tb« 
beauty  and  tingularity  of  its  learea,  at  It  la  Iter  the  gnndeur  ana  noUcneia  of  Ita  gctieKBl  appearance, 
a  dltonai  WilkL,  Na  14.,  Nee  in  AnaL  Qen.  Nat.  &  p.  S7&,  Flach.  Mite  iHiapL,  1.  p.  117^ 
N.lbuHam.,  7.  pi  154..  Smith  in  Beei*t  CycL,  Na  16L  LeaTet  elU|^  cal,  entire^  eorlaoeooi,  neatly 
tcatOe ;  rounded  at  each  end ;  rooghiah  beneath.  (WilkL)    Oathcr  d  by  Looit  Nce^  but  withovt 


flowers  or  fruit,  in  the  kiDgdom  or  Mexico,  by  the  road  Ron  Ixmiquilpan  to  ^^'■*t*«».  as  well 
between  Tlxtala  and  the  river  AxuL    The  trunk  ia  thidc,  U  ft  high,  with  a  grey  bark, 
horisootal ;  the  tmaller  thoott  erect ;  all  very  leafy.    LeaTeBSin.lonLaadt  in.  broad  ;dightly 


lute ;  amooth  abov^roughith  and  veiny  beneath  s  the  veina  forked.  Fbotatalka  thick,  and  very  Aort. 
{Nee,  as  quoted  in  ReetTi  Cpd.)  Humboldt  eonaulera  thU  tpectei  ai  allied  to  hit  a  tfU^tm  (pi  IMS.) 
and  Q.  amfafgua  (pi  19i7.) :  but  diflMng  fhm  both  princtoaDy  in  the  leavea. 

Q.  mnciuwdla  WilkL,  Na  Mw,  N.  Du  Ilam.,  7.  n,  lOMndth  in  Rcca'k  CycL.  Na  41 ;  a 
Nee  in  AmaL  Oeu.  NaL,  3.  pi  ?76l,  Ac*.  Mim.  Aijpi,  L  p.  114w    Leavet  obhmg,  laaoaol 


pointed  awned  terratures;  polished  above,  downv  beneath ;  heart  shaped  at  the  baaa  (IP9U.} 
Found  by  Louit  Nee,  without  flowers  or  fruit,  in  New  Spain,  between  Ixmlquibian  and  Cimapan 
This  tree  ia  18  ft  high,  with  a  straight  trunk,  covered  with  a  brittle  dark-colourcd  baifc. 
emate,  smooth,  mueh  sulxfivided.  Leaves  3  in.  long,  and  1  in. 


erect,  alternate,  smooth,  mueh  sulxfivided.  lieaves  3  in.  long,  and  1  in.  broad,  acute :  abrupt 
beart^haped  at  the  base ;  their  aemtuica  awned  ;  the  up^*"  — -*—    -■—  — -*  "-"•^^   ••^  — 
clothed  with  flne  yellow  down.  Footstalks  8  lines  long.  Stii 

Q.  UmemAea  WilUL,  Na  35.,  N.  Du  Ham.,?,  p.  161,  SmI 
Nee  in  AmaL  Cien.  NoL^  31  p.  870.,  Pitck.  JAtc  Jiiisp.,  1.  a  10&  Leaves  dblbng.ovate,with  tooth.like 
notches ;  densely  downy  beneath.  Fruit  raoemoae.  NutgMboae,  nearly  covered  by  the  calyx.  (  WUd.) 
Native  of  New  Spain,  in  the  road  fhan  Mexico  to  Acapulcn,  bqpond  tae  river  Mescala.  A  trea  flO  ft 
high,  with  an  upright  trunk,  and  grey  brittle  bark.  Branches  numeroua,  altamalBk  dethed  nitli 
dense  reddlrti  wooL  I^eaves  5  in.  long,  hardly  8  in.  wide^  ctowded  ;  obtuse  at  the  bate  i  poiMed  aft 
the  end ;  bordered  with  tooth.lilie  notebea  (  green  asid  saaoolhlsh  above^  downy  wirii  psuaainant 
veins  beneath.  Footstalks  downy,  verv  abort.  Flsmsle  flowers  on  an  axlUary  aoUtary  atalk,  S  in. 
or  4  in.  long.  Acorns  but  little  biner  than  peppcKorae,  each  almost  eoncealed  in  its  scaly,  downy, 
reddish  cup.  {Nee.) 

Q.  ctVrMte  WilkL,  Na  3&.  Nee  In  An.  Qen.  NaL.  a  a  978:,    Flach.  Misc.  Hispk.  L  pi  100.. 
-        -      —     g^^  ^  u^^.j  g    .    No.4i     Leave 


N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  169^,  Smith  in  ReoB*s  CfoL,  No.  43.     Leaves  ovatci  crenate,  undulated; 
at  each  end ;  downy  beneath.    Nut  scarcely  larger  than  the  calyx.   {WuUL)    Native  ef  New  Spain, 
between  TIntela  and  Chitpandnga    A  tree^  80  ft  oe  85  ft  high.    Trunk  eraot    Bark  brtttK 
coloured.    Branches  horisontol ;  the  young  ones  erect,  fVirrowed,  villousi    Leaves  alternate, 


5  in.  to  7  in.  long,  and  3  In.  broad ;  green  and  shining  above  {  more  or  leai  downy,  and 
coloured  or  reddish  brown,  beneath  ;  their  edges  turned  towards  the  point  of  the  leaC    Fruit  sim. 
ported  by  a  very  short  common  stalk.    Calyx  hendspherical,  the  siae  of  chick  peas  (Ooer  axietUuna}  ) 


Its  scales  acute  at  the  point    Nut  but  little  laiger  than  the  calyx.     Plukenetli  L  53.  f.  4.  In 
measure  resembles  the  spedes  before  ua  t  but  la  said  to  have  a  large  fhUt,  and  is  quoted  by  an 
as  <2.  ihrlnui.  {Nee^  m  quoted  in  Ree»*9  CifcL) 

Q.  spiimdent  WUM.  Na  37..  Nee  ia  An.  Cien.  Nat,  3.  p.  875i,  Fiseh.  Mise.  Hiap.,  1.  pi  llS,  K 
Du  Ham., 7.  pi  164^,  Rees*s  Cyd.,  Na  41  Leaves obkmg^vato,  bluntly  toothed ;  tUghUy  downy abovti 
densdv  silky  beneath.  ( WiUd.)  Native  of  New  Spain,  near  Taxala.  IVunk  erect,  much  bmebe^ 
15  ft.  high.  Branchea  partly  horiaontal,  partly  erect,  clothed  with  red  ahioing  down.  Leavea 
scattered,  crowded,  3  la  long,  1  In.  broad ;  green,  with  a  thin  downy  coat,  above:  thickly  elelhad 
beneath  with  shiniiig  pubescence,  the  midribonly  belim  pNmlncnt ;  the  e4gm  bhinUy  and  wnaeiially 
toothed.  Footstalks  very  short,  with  an  awUhapedvUtoua  stipule  at  each  aSda  Ftoweraandfruknek 
observed.  {Nee,  as  quoted  In  Ree$*t  CifcL) 

Q.  rwAsa  WilkL,  No.  38..  Nee  in  Aa  Cien.  Nat,  3.  pi  f75i.  Fitch.  Mlsa  Hiapi,  N.  Du  Haaa.,  7. 

C.  164.,  Reea's  Cyd..  No.  45.    Leaves  ovatcobtong,  coriaoeoua,  ragose  i  toothed  towards  the  end 2 
eart-shaped  at  the  beae :  downy  aad  rusU  beneath.  ( FfUM.)  Native  of  tlie  wooda  of  HuiCtullIca  and 
Odula,  in  the  way  fhxn  Mexico  to  Santo  Chrlsto  de  Chahna  A  mkidlastaed  txee^  having  ni 


alternate,  round,  grey  branches^  rough  with  minute  prominent  pointa  Leavea  3  in.  in  length,  haadly 
8  In.  in  breadth ;  thick  and  coriaceous ;  rugged,  green,  and  shinii^ on  the  upper  slde«  nrown  and 
downy  at  the  back ;  heart^haped  at  the  base;  the  margin  toothed  from  the  middle  to  the  extrmnity. 


Footsulks  8  lines  long,  thickened  at  their  basa    Fenule  flowen  in  scaly  axillary  daaleiiL  (Mi^at 
quoted  in  Beee^e  Cifd.) 

Q.  maervpkgUa  WilkL,  Ko.  391,  Nee  In  An.  Clea,  Nat,  a  pi  871  Flach.  Mlaa  Hiapi*  L  p.  UL. 
N.  Du  Ham.,  7  pi  161,  Rees*s  CycL,  No.  46.  Leaves  obovate,  crenatet  tapering  and  htait  ahiped  at 
the  base :  downy  beneath.  Fruit  spiked.  ( fVmd.)  Found  by  Louis  Nee  in  the  ritrtricto  of  Chilpaa. 
cingo  and  La  Curve,  and  on  the  mountoin  of  Quirapon,  In  New  Spain.  This  Is  a  tree^  30  ft  hlili,  with 
an  upright  trunk,  and  dense  head.  The  princtpel  branches  are  horliontol  t  the  rest  upright,  furrowed 
when  young.  Leaves  1  ft  long,  and  7 in.  or  Sin.  broad ;  rounded  at  tne  end,  gradualh^tapcring 
down  to  the  emarginate.  or  heartahi^ed.  base,  where  they  meeanre  only  4  lines  aerom ;  tnair  upper 
surface  green  and  shining ;  the  under  yellowish,  clothed  with  vary  minute  down ;  the  margin  ( 
and  wavy.  Footstalks  veiy  short  and  thick.  Female  flowen  teasile  on  a  ^^«— ***■»  stalk,  and  1 
passed  with  downy  bracteas.  {Nee,  as  quoted  in  Bee^t  ClfcL) 

Q.  diverHMfa  WUkL,  No.  9L,  Nee  in  Aa  de  laa  Cien.  Nat,  &  pi  870.,  M.  Du  Ham., 7.  in  155., 
CvcL,  Na  m,.  Fisch.  Misc.  Hkp.,  8.  pi  107.  Leaves  ovate,  undivided  or  deeply  tootnens  yellow  and 
downv  beneath.  Fruit  spiked,  gfobose.  {SmUk.)  Found  by  Louis  Nee  between  the  vUlag^  of  Chahna 
and  Santo  Rosa,  in  New  Spain.  A  shrub^  firom  10  ft  to  14  ft  high ;  its  trunk  ssJdom  atraiaht  j  tha 
bark  cracked,  dark-coknired :  the  bfancbes  alternate.  Leaves  I|in.  long  and  undivided  or  tain.,  and 
deeply  toothed ;  smooth  ano  shininc  above;  downy  and  dull  yellow  beneath.  Footatalkt  hardly  a 
line  in  length.  Stipules  obkng.  reddiah,  membranous,  contracted  at  the  basa  dedduona.  Aooras  4 
or  5,  sessile,  on  a  tliread.4hi4iaa  axillaiy  stolk.  8  ia  kmg.  Cup  the  the  and  shape  ef  a  pc^  oovevad 
with  scales.    Nuta  scarcely  projecting  above  a  line  beyond  the  cup.  iNee^ 

d  cdmdicaiu  WUld.,  Na  58.,  Nee  in  An.  de  laa  Clea  Nat,  3.  p.  877.,  iiach.  Mlae.  Hisp.,  1.  p.  IIS, 
V.oa  Ham.,  7.  p.  173.,  Smith  in  Rees's  CycL,  Na  65.  Leaves  ovate,  stnuated  i  white  and  downy 
beneath;  lobes  toothed,  brisUe-pdntedfiraicIL)  Native  of  New'  


Spain,  in  sandy  ground  near  Tixtala 
A  tree  of  middling  siaa'with  a  dense  head  of  upright  branches.  Leaves  9  in.  long,  4  in.  wide  { ti 
at  each  end,  sinuated,  with  briatle-pointed  teeth ;  greea  and  smooth  above;  wMte  and 
underneath.    Footstalks  4  lines  In  length.    Flowers  and  Ihiit  not  observed.    (Mm,  as 
Bee»*i  4c#.) 


CHAP.  CT.  CORTLa'cEA.       fA^UUB.  1949 

Q.iM»ptAla  WUd..  No.  7,  Na  la  An.  CIhl  Nu.,  3.  p.  SM,  I^tck.  MUc.  tD^,  1.  F  81b, 
M.^  Him./7.  ?■  1»,  RM'tCrcl.Nti.T.  Lan w  Uncwlilt,  pel  nttrf,  witlte,  tUqui  ;  downt  btM«tt. 
Cilri  or  the  bull  ilUoiis.    Nut  niundlik.  (>ra*l.)  foundbr  Louti  ifalnliwkllliiK  Anmbuo,  in 


ftllhin 


•f  Ui  fi-maiicfaw 


qiuliUHL  lyH,MquotHlln£«Vq^)  HHBlioldt  cmpHH  Ihc  TouDf  Inm 
to  Ibla  iibkIh.  (KM  p.  IHS}  a*  •hatUtrntbatbtyeaattbinliBt  a.  natLOt 
I  the  diKiipUtin  of  tbM  i>f  tt.  nMRipliflk J  bat  lu  aildi  IbK  bt  hid  noiHcn 

"o'iSSm'wuIiL,  No.  Tg.,  Nh  111  Ann.  Cl«i  Nit,  3.  p.  1S7.,  Fl^.  HKe.  Hbp.,  1.  p  1I&,  M. 
Du  Bm^i?.  p.  lA,  B«^  Cjcl.,  No.  70.  Lenia  oionu,  mdw^ived, ilBiultil,  nnootli  j  lab« 
■soUied.  Ormt)  Natln  of  Vf*  B|i^n.  Bnncba  niiniKd,  dienute.  I^na  4  In.  kng,  ^  la. 
wM^  BBMb,  (henutei  oitilcolu  lowitdi  thi  eilrsnll;  i  mdgc-ihiptd  it  Ike  lowBput ;  •iBuud : 
Ibe  IntH  nwidfd,  oUaH,  toWhad.    FaauUUu  iltMer,  s  «  4  llnet  In  Inuth.  (M(.  ■•  4i»ud  Is 

Q.  maimanamiiM  WIIU..  Ha.  IB..    Nrc  Is    Am.    Orm.  Nat.,   i  p.  sea.,    met.  ititc  Blip..  L 
»l(il.KDaHM.,7.«.lS4,  JMMInJtMliqrC-.KD.  IB.  Lema anu-<ibl«i|, niiluwma, enUie, 

LouliNee  in  the  klnidoni  of  Mtilco,  bMweniChll»ncln«owidTliit>]v>iid>boullh*rifR  Alul. 
Thli  U  u)  elefint  Ine,  B}  (1.  or  mm  In  hitahi.    Tniak  thkk,  irltb  ■  dirk-Doiound  biik,  Aill  nl 


Hse  niki  ddiHxu.  FemlecliuunuUun.ullliirT.t  In-loaei  tlw 

ISHTSM  nnnt^hairAinndlni  honlnhericu  cup.  shkn  U  the 

dHoflll  MltxalHuarcelTitill  imbitcUed. ;»«, u  ououd  In 

Ac^tOi  r*,wblcta,iBdMil,  HBBibaUlaHiUdenulheHiBeKiHlM; 

■MtoA  &    IthHtlMiCNstiaDUjwUh  ait^lMi(p,I»tf.); 

IT  Iku  OtD.  Nil,  1  p.  M,  VH^  UHe.  Him-,  t.  p.  ItA,   N. 

DbRu.  Ho-ie.  Tbtnllaw-AiMMMMlnwoak.  LwrnslnTU*, 

ntln,  lb  I  the  buc  i  iawaj  utd  r^low  h«n«Mh.    Fnrit  iubshv 

( irurJ.)  I  >IIh  Q.  mefnolAf^Uta  tn  It*  (nwth  ind  ftncUflmlon ; 

knomiHti  r:    ret  the  Ibhth  uv  vcrv  Oflknot.    TIicjih  afiluier 

•lie,  bm  ctcd  lowudt  the  footiulk  lu  well  u  nioce  decplf  emu- 

Bnalc  «  — ,  — J  to  eormd  with  ochir  TeUow  pubeicencK  (Aa/t  a*L) 
DiDbDldt  conHdm  tkU  Ibe  ■»>  iixeUi  u  ft  nagmUtfilia,  wd  rerr  cIokItiIIM  to  hU  a 
uwiram  (p.  IftM). 

a  liiu/Wii  WiVld..  No.  &,  Nee  In  An.  Den.  Nil,  3.  f.  MS..  FlKh.  NIk.  Hlin.,  ].  p.  101.,  V. 
DuH^.T.  p,15a„IteB'iCTd.,No,&  Hie  WII)o«-l»>ed  MeMunOik.  LatroDblaBg.lancKilite, 
»Btlr«,niH««ij  thefarkioftbeielntvtilouiiod  brown  benmb.  Nul  oblong.  lt*Wi)  Found  1^ 
l4Wli  Ke*  In  the  klnidonl  at  Hnlco,  nmr  Annjlca  A  Ire&  V  ft.  high,  wltn  ilUniiu  tnnchn } 
tiM  fount ODH •ODewbil  KiiTowcd,  (Dd  cloUiiiI  >lth  brawutoh  red  haln.  LceTnltomd  In.  to 7  is. 
loiic.  1  In.  wide,  Ksttend  on  iharl  lUlki,  nthci  coriiceaiu,  imanli,  icini.  ntire,  wiTy,  potnled  i 
TcclcuUled  Hid  (Teen  ihOTe  i  iFllowlab  beneath,  aith  tufti  of  hiln,  u  bl|  u  ■  fia-t  hiad,  Id  the 
ISibi  of  the  Tttau  Ansn  neailr  learila.  Is  ullliiT  piln,  the  ilieoT  i  hud  nut  i  dnvnr.  haUknTHed 
b*  the  bnalipbHiciil,  ptilih,  tIIIoui  cup^  bcMt  with  Krjr  Ihls  tola.  [Stf,  la  quoted  in  Ant'e 

Genus  1 1. 


FAMOUS  L.     The  Beech.     Lm.  Syit.  MoncE'cia  Pol/Hiidria 


tm,  3Si.,  UilL  Did.,  t  M.  i  Httre./r.  i  Buche. 
-  "*■.?■*"'  •"'I  '•*  -•  F»milo-  "«'•  i  H»T»T  ^n-i       .  . 

Deirription,  ^e.  Large  and  handsome  dedduous  trees ;  natires  of  Europe,  ~ 
and  of  North  and  Bouth  America,  and  Australia.  The  wood  is  used  for 
varioiii  purpotea ;  but  more  especially  in  cBbinet-niaking,  Joinery,  and  turnery, 
"^e  fruit  anbrds  (bod  for  iwine,  and  supports  squirrels  and  various  wild  ani- 
mals :  it  also  yields  a  valuable  oil.  Plants  are  almost  always  raised  from 
Med,  except  in  the  case  of  varieties.  Linnsus  united  the  genus  Castiinea  with 
f^guB,  which  was  not  done  by  say  botanist  before  liis  time,  and  which  haa 
not  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  modems.  The  distinctiTe  characteristics  of 
the  two  genera  are,  that  Castinea  has  the  male  flowem  on  eery  long  cat- 
kitis,  with  the  seeds  (arioaceous ;  while  Figus,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  male 
flowera  on  globular  catkins,  and  the  seeda  oil^'.  M.  Mirbel,  who  has  revised 
the  generic  character  of  the  beech,  so  as  to  include  in  it  the  South  Ameri- 
can and  Australian  species,  has  arranged  them  in  two  sections,  which  arrange- 
ment we  shall  here  adopt. 


1950  ARBOftBTUll    AVD  PEUTICETUM.  PAST  III. 


A.  Cupmle  wnKrieaie^  etrpnhfirm,     Otmna  wrhrfrrf,     Tommg  lemaet  pBeaie* 
Kadrcs  o^  Europe,  and  of  North  SDd  Soath  Ameriou- 

a.  Spetia  m  CuHmOiim  m  Mniuk  Gmdem, 
J.  1.  F.  sti.ta'tica  L.    The  Wood,  or  ammom.  Beech. 


SpL  PL,  U1&;  Hort.  CEfll,  447.;  FL  Sinc:,n&fl7L:  Bej.  Lw^  TSLTlfal. 
,  axi :  Do  Rm  Haibk^  L  p.  9X1 ;  FoUaek.  PilL,  Na  9I(Xi  WUd.  Albi, lU rWitML  9^  PL. 


&  pi  7%  i  N.  Da  Hnt.,  S.  pt  7a  ;  Bk^. 


Book.  Be  FL,  cdL&,p.411.;  Mack«7  FL  tfibaa.,  pi  254. ;  liiadL  SvwffL,  p.  SSa 

pHflwjwrt     Chrtim  Aa«w  Scop.  Cvm,  N&  118&;  ISfV  JML  Fim^  419.  Om.  JM,  IIS.. 

JCcOA,  fOSt,  IML,  &S..  Grr.,  ISSS,  Gcr.  Fwar.  MM^  JWA.   ThemL,  MOS,  Bi^.  BML,  L 

p  119l   Xmm  BkaL,  l^-.3jr»m.  4fflL;  f.  tyhrfatm  JCeftr.  ^.  Jtmer^  i  t  107^  Oxya,  Grmki 

Ern^mm^,    i^  Bot^t  1M6L;  it'^^Sm,  191.  £  adfoe  plate  of  tUitne  iB  oar  iMtVi 


jjp^.  Cior^  ^.  Lenres  orate,  fdabfoos,  obaoletdj  dentate;  ciliate  on  their 
margins.  (Willd,)  A  tree,  varying  firom  ^ft.  to  100  ft.  in  hdght;  wild  in 
Tarious  parts  of  Europe;  and  one  Tarietj  in  North  America. 


1  F.  M.  2 fnffpirea  Ah.Uort,  Kew.,T.p.897.,Lodd.  GBt.,ed.  1836;  K 
s.  2  atro-rubens  Du  Boi ;  Uetre  noir  Fr. ;  thepnrple  Beech ;  has  the 
buds  and  yonqg  shoots  of  a  rose  colour.  The  kaves,  when  halMe- 
▼eloped,  areof  a  cherry  red;  and,  when  fully  matured,  at  midsummer, 
of  so  dark  a  purple,  as  to  wpear  almost  black.  It  is  to  be  obserred 
of  this  variety,  tnat  the  bark,  not  onlv  of  the  young  shoots,  but  even 
of  the  old  wood,  and  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  partakes  strongly  of  the 
same  dark  colour  as  the  leaves.  In  eariyspring,  when  the  leaves  of  the 
purple  beech  are  agitated  by  the  vrind,  during  bright  sunshine,  their 
dear  red  gives  the  tree  the  appearance  of  beins  on  fire;  an  efiect, 
Bosc  obstfves,  so  truly  majncal,  that  it  is  scarcdy  credible  by  those 
who  have  not  seen  it.  T%e  red  or  purple  colour  of  this  variety 
varies  in  degree  of  intensity  in  diflerent  individuals ;  partly  firom  these 
having  been  raised  from  seeds,  and  partly  from  the  mfluenoe  of  soil 
and  situation.  The  purple  beech  is  a  native  of  Germany,  where  it 
was  discovered  bv  acddent  in  a  wood,  according  to  some,  between 
the  middle  and  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century ;  and  the  original 
tree  is  said  to  be  still  standiQg.  From  this  tree  all  the  purple  beeches 
in  Europe  have  been  produced ;  partly  from  seeds  (see  GanL  Mag^ 
vol.  X.  p.  180.),  but  dueflv  by  grafting.  The  seeds,  m  general,  come 
ijq[>  toloubly  true;  though  in  some  the  shade  of  purple  is  very  faint, 
and  in  others  the  leaves  are  ouite  green.  The  different  shades  of 
purple  have  given  rise  to  several  subvarieties,  which  are  kept  distinct 
by  some  nurserymen ;  but  none  that  we  have  seen  are  worth  notice, 
except  what  is  called  the  copper-coloured  beech.  In  general,  the 
purple  beech  is  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  on  the  common 
beech ;  but  sometimes  it  is  increased  by  layers,  wnich  require  two 
years  to  become  properlv  rooted,  and,  it  is  said,  never  make  such 
vigorous  trees  as  gnuted  ones ;  doubtless,  from  the  greater  vigour  of 
the  stock  in  the  h^ter  case.  Michaux  the  voungjer  informed  Bosc 
that  there  was  a  purple  beech  in  Bel^um  which  ripened  seeds,  and 
that  from  these  seeds  several  subvaneties  had  beat  produced,  and, 
among  others,  the  copper  beech,  before  mentioned.  The  largest 
spedmens  of  the  purple  beech  are,  probably,  in  Germany;  though  we 
have  not  been  able  to  hear  of  any  on  the  Continent  higher  than 
between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.,  with  the  exception  of  two ;  the  one  at 
Harbke,  in  Brunswick,  which,  in  1835,  was  70  ft.  h]gh,vrith  a  trunk 
2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  had  been  planted  upwards^  of  60  years. 
It  produces  on  an  averue,  20  lbs.  of  mast  yearly,  which  sells  at  2 
dollars  per  lb.  The  other  tree  is  near  Antwerp,  in  the  garden 
of  M.  Smetz,  at  Deume,  and  is  thus  described  in  Neill's  Hor^ 
ticuUural  Tour^  as  seen  by  the  Deputation  of  the  Caledonian 
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Hordcultunil  Society,  in  the  autumn  of  1817.  Tliis  tree  had  been 
erafted  on  a  common  beech  stock,  about  3  ft.  from  the  ground. 
The  place  of  grafting  is  marked  by  the  stock  being  lai^ger  than  the 
praft  on  every  side;  so  that  the  stem  of  the  purple  beech  seems  as  if 
It  had  been  merely  set  down  flat  on  the  stock.  "  At  1  ft.  from  the 
ground,  the  trunk  of  the  stock,  or  common  beech,  measures  10  ft. 
10  in.  in  circumference;  and,  immediately  at  the  place  of  grafting, 
the  trunk  of  the  purple  beech  measures  only  9  ft.  6  in.  in  circum- 
ference." From  the  ground  to  the  firht  branch  is  about  12ft.  The 
total  height  of  the  tree  is  between  50  ft.  and  60  ft.,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  h^ui  is  4>5  ft.  It  was  planted  in  1752,  and  was,  consequently, 
when  seen  by  Dr.  Neill,  about  65  years  old.  It  is  altogether,  says 
the  doctor,  *'  a  very  handsomely  formed  well-balanced  tree.  To  a 
spectator  standing  directly  under  it,  the  leaves  appear  nearly  of  the 
usual  green  colour;  and  they  are  but  slightly  tinged  with  purple  as 
fiur  as  they  are  excluded  from  the  sun :  as  they  approach  outwards, 
they  get  a  stronger  purplish  hue ;  and  on  the  very  exterior  they  are 
of  a  deep  purple ;  insomuch  that  the  tree,  when  seen  from  a  dis« 
tance,  appears  clothed  in  black;"  and  hence  the  name  which  it  bears 
in  Belgium,  oi  noartxe  beeckefiboomy  the  black  beech  tree.  This  tree 
every  year  ripens  seeds,  from  which  numerous  young  plants  have 
been  raised,  tne  greater  part  of  which  have  purple  leaves ;  and,  in  a 
young  hedge  in  M.  Smetz's  garden  formed  of  seedling  plants  from 
this  tree,  the  deputation  *'  observed  every  variety  of  hue  in  the 
foliage,  from  green  to  purple;  yet  no  individual  was  completely  green, 
and  none  completely  puiple.*'  (p.  107.)  This  tree,  in  all  probability, 
is  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  bV  Bosc.  On  writing  to  Dr.  Somme, 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Antwerp,  in  May,  1837,  he 
informs  us  that  the  trunk,  at  7|  in.  above  the  graft,  is  15  ft.  10  in.  in 
circumference ;  but  that  at  6  ft.  7  in.  above  the  graft  the  circumfe- 
rence is  3  ft.  10  in.  less.  The  diameter  of  the  head  is  72  ft.,  and  the 
total  height  of  the  tree  is  72  ft.  The  handsomest  purple  beech  in 
England  is  at  Enville;  and,  when  we  saw  it  in  1831,  it  was  between 
60  ft.  and  70  ft.  high,  clothed  with  branches  to  the  ground,  where 
it  extended  over  a  space  above  60  ft.  in  diameter.  It  stands  on 
a  small  lawn  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  is,  consequently,  pro- 
tected from  cattle.  The  loftiest  purple  beech  in  England  is  at  Syon, 
where,  in  1834,  it  was  71ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft. 
1 0  in.,  and  of  the  head  61ft.  It  flowers,  and  occasionally  ripens  seed, 
from  which,  however,  we  believe,  no  plants  have  yet  been  raised. 

2  F.  «.  3  cuprea  Lodd.  Osit.,  ed.  1836,  the  coppcV'-coUmred  JPeecA,  above 
alluded  to,  as  a  subvariety  of  F,  s.  purpurea,  has  the  young  shoots 
and  leaves  of  a  paler  colour  than  those  of  the  purple  beech.  It 
makes  a  splendid  appearance  in  the  sunshine,  and  when  the  leaves 
are  gently  ruffled  with  the  wind ;  but,  in  a  state  of  repose,  and  on  a 
dark  cloudy  day,  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  common 
green-leaved  beech. 

t  F.  #.  ^fofui  variegdiu  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  variegated 
with  white  and  yellow,  interspersed  with  some  stre»ks  of  red  and 
purple.  This  variety  is  handsome  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  first 
make  their  appearance ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  their 
variegation  is  m  a  great  measure  lost,  and  the  leaves  assume  a  dirty 
unhealthy  anpect.  There  are  also  varieties  with  the  leaves  striped  or 
blotched  with  white  only,  and  others  with  only  golden-striped  leaves. 

'St  F.i.5hettropA^UaiF.B.]aidmkALodd.Cat.,€d.lS36;  i^.  s.  aspleni- 
flMia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  F.  s.  inclsa  Hort,;  F.  s.  «alicif6Ua  Hori. ; 
Hetre  k  Feuilies  de  Saule,  FV4  the  various,  or  c\xt,leaved Beech;  has  the 
leaves  variously  cut,  as  iafig,  1875.;  sometimes  in  narrow  shreds,  ho 
as  to  resemble  a  fern,  as  in  j^g.  1876.;  and,  at  other  times,  in  shred&  of 
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IB7S 
greatcttendth,Uke  tfaelcsTcaofavilkiw.  This  nriety,  wUdh  nay 
be  dei^Dated  ■■  DOR  cnriooi  thaa  bCHrtifb).  b  m7  ifX  la  retom  to 
the  Mtval  lorni.    Thfn  were,  n  IS34,  tandwe  ^mH  trees  of 
thi*  TarietT  in  ibe  Bortkniund  Sodetj'a  Oenkn;  and  tbere  are 
pbiia  at  Mean*.  Loddieea'B,  aad  in  odwr  Loadoo  norterie*.    In 
Betiahire,  St  White  KiUEbts,  this  Twietr.  25  jcaia  ^anicid,  it  22  ft. 
b^:  in  Dmbam,  at  S«Nitheiid,h  ■  between  40 ft. and  SOft.hwb. 
In  tbePertbIiuner7.S0jf>rap)aaled.itb28ft.hi|^    At  Ond 
Temple,  in  IreUod,  80  Tcart  pisnted,  it  is  22  ft.  high. 
1  F.  (,  6  ciittata  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1B36 ;  F.  ■-  eriqw  HeH. ;  Hetre  CMte 
deCoq,  J'V.;  de  ere*led,  ot  cuilcdJened,  Satt;  txa  J^.  1877.; 
sod  the  plate  of.thia  tree 
in  our  bat  Volume — This 
variety  is   s   nmnatrontj, 
with  the  kaves  maU,  and 
almost  aeanle,  and  crowded  ^ 
mto    small     dense    tuAs,   _ 
which   occur    at    intvrals 
along  the   brandies.     The 

tree  ncTcr  attains  a  large  ""' 

Bue,  as  mar  be  expected 
'-^ —  ''-  ^tficiency  m  fo"- 


■^ 


The  wood  e^  this  va- 


nety,  as  shown  in  Sepps's 
Icxmet  LigHorvM,  t.3.  f.  &•, 
is  quite  difiereut  &om  that 
of  the  comnon  beech; 
being  daifc,  and  coriouily 
curled  and  Tetned.  Tbere 
is  a  ipecunen  of  this  rariety 
m  the  Olanerin  Botanic 
Garden,  31  yan  planted, 
which  is  20  ft.  hi^. 
T  F.  ».7pinrfiuiiLoda.Cftt.,ed. 

1836;  Htoe  Parasol,  Fr.;  M«  «™ng.Bwrf.     (See  the  plate  of 


'"^ 


a  tree,  which  is  a  portrait,  taken  in  183£,  ftom  one  st^ 
the  Keonngton  iJurseiy,  in  our  la      "  *        ■■     ■*■ 
riet^  is  grafted  standard  h^,  it  forma 
beauuTul  object,  well  dcsemng  a  place 


is  a  portrait,  tt _^        ..- 

1  the  iCeosington  IJurseiy,  in  our  last  Volume.)— When  tjus 
varietj  ii  grafted  standard  hWi,  it  forma  a  very  singular  and  highly 
I ..r..i  -u:-..   — II  J-^mng  B  place  in  ccllectionB  of  wcqjnng 
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trees.  There  is  a  specimen  at  Oriel  Temple,  in  Ireland,  38  ft.  high, 
diameter  of  the  head  84  ft.  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  informs  us, 
in  a  letter  dated  June  2.  1837,  that  in  "  one  of  the  plantations 
bordering  Milton  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire,  there  is  a  beautiful  accidental  weeping  variety  of  the  beech. 
The  trees  have  been  cleared  round  it,  ana  it  is  a  very  flourishing 
voun^  tree.  The  branches  are  beautifully  pendent,  and  even  the 
last  SIX  feet  of  the  top  bend  down.  Mr.  Henderson,  the  very  in- 
telligent gardener,  has  propagated  it  by  grafts.  The  height  is  50  ft., 
and  the  girt  3  ft.  at  1  ft.  from  the  base,  by  measurement  just  made 
for  the  purpose."  So  splendid  a  variety  will,  we  trust,  soon  find  its 
way  into  the  public  nurseries. 

Other  Britith  Varietiet  or  Variationi,  In  some  beech  woods,  trees  are 
found  with  a  rough  and  somewhat  chapped  bark ;  and  these  are  called  the 
hay  beech  by  the  woodmen  in  Buckinghamshu-e  and  Gloucestershire ; 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  the  kind  having  been  propagated  either  by  seeds 
or  gndtinff.  There  is  also  what  joiners  call  the  rea,  or  the  yellow,  beech, 
and  the  white  beech;  the  former  having  dark-coloured  wood,  and  the  latter 
having  the  wood  white.  These  two  varieties  are  commonly  considered  as 
being  produced  by  the  locality,  the  darker  wood  growing  in  the  better  soil. 
According  to  Mathews,  **  the  yellow  beech  grows  faster  and  straighter,  and 
is  cleaner  and  freer  of  black  knots,  and  also  more  pleasantly  worked  than 
the  white;  but  it  corrupts  much  sooner  in  the  bark  when  cut  down.  This 
variety  of  beech,  when  properly  trained/*  he  continues,  **  is,  probably,  the 
most  profitable  hard  wood  that  we  can  raise :  when  planked,  it  bends  plea- 
santly under  the  shipwright  to  the  curvature  of  the  vessel's  side.  The  tree 
is  also  much  superior  in  size  and  grace  of  outline  to  the  white."  {On  Nav, 
31m.,  !>.  49.)  This  variety  ought  to  be  sought  out  in  beech  woods,  or  in 
plantations,  and  the  mast  collected  from  it  for  propa^tion :  it  ought  also 
to  be  propamted  by  grafting  or  budding,  as  an  expenment  to  trv  whether 
the  colour  of  wood  can  be  continued  without  reference  to  the  soil  on  which 
the  stock  grows.  Mitchell  says  there  are  two  sorts  of  beech,  the  black  and 
the  white  wooded ;  but  he  knows  no  sort  of  botanical  distinction  between 
them.  He  never  met,  he  adds, ''  with  five  trees  of  the  black  beech  on  any 
estate,"  and,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  colour  of  the  wood  is  merely  a 
variation  resulting  from  soil. 

H  F.  «.  8  amcricdna  ;  F.  sylvestris  Michx.  N,  Amer,  St/L,  3.,  1. 107. ;  white 
Beech,  Amer.;  is  generally  considered  by  botanists  as  identical  with  the 
common  European  beech.  This  it  very  probablv  is ;  but,  from  the 
figure  in  Michaux,  and  the  description  given  by  him  of  the  wood,  it 
appears  to  us  somewhat  different  from  the  species.  In  North  Ame- 
rica, it  forms  one  of  the  tallest  and  most  migestic  trees  of  the  forest, 
abounding  in  the  middle,  western,  and  southern  states ;  but  most 
abundant  in  the  middle  and  western  states,  and  composing  larse 
masses  in  Genessee,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  in  deep  moist  soil, 
and  in  a  cool  atmosphere.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  frequently 
8  ft.,  9  ft.,  and  lift,  in  circumference,  and  more  than  100  ft.  high. 
The  tree  is  less  branchy  than  the  F»  ferruginea,  or  red  beech  of 
America ;  and  the  perfect  wood  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
sap,  frequently  occupj^ing  only  3  in.  in  a  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter. 
The  wood  of  the  white  beech  is  little  valued  in  America,  even  for 
fuel;  and  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning,  but  is  little  esteemed;  and, 
therefore,  in  point  of  utility,  the  tree  cannot  be  recommended  for 
culture  in  Europe :  but,  if  it  should  prove  distinct  from  the  common 
^  beech,  it  well  deserves  introduction  as  an  ornamental  variety. 

jl  DescripHon,    The  European  beech  b  a  handsome  umbrageous  tree,  com- 

(1  bininff  magnificence  with  beauty ;  and  being,  as  Mathews  observes,  at  once 

I  the  Hercules  and  Adonis  of  our  sylva.    It  has  a  smooth  thin  bark,  which  is 
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4xne<tkA  boch  of  tW 
ocbcr  trcBi.    IHte  niocs  do 


not  waHr  lo 

M   rouod,  ifaifctfrfj  driMCMBg 

and  3  or  4  k  cacb  bol    TW  fercie 

braodby  9od  M 

€tAf%  of  tiie 

ttJfjstM  «e3  in 

ippar  m  Ibf  »  aod  the  nmit 

at  the  upper  extrcnit j,  in  lour 

frgqocntly  dropoot,  ksjitnig  the  cahrz,  or  cup^  vUck  i 

totbetree.    The  not  oootaM  a  white 

Tbe  feedliagp  of  this  lie^  fir  J.  E.  Snndi 

with  their  pole  ootrledons^  h)ok  not  ■— ■^■^^  wnne  kindi  of 

irfaoUy  under  nanerj  cakar^  do  not  ffow  ao  npidly  aa  tfaoK  of 

the  elm ;  hot,  under  &Toan^  ckriinwlancci^  thcj  will  attahi  the  be%^  of 

I0ft«in5yeari^and20ft.or  25ft.inl0jeafB.    TheheUktof  tfaetree^wfaen 

fidl  ^own,  and  in  a  ntoation  where  it  it  allowed  toipreBaC  nn;^  be  eooadcrad 

aa  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.    In  German j,  according  to  II^Ddenow,  it  is  fiom  50  ft. 

to  60  ft. ;  but,  when  drawn  up  by  other  lo^-growiag  tieeB.  it  wanrtiiufa 

attains  the  bc^  of  from  100  ft.  to  120  ft^  as  may  be  seen  m  the  Imresofthe 

King  and  Queen  Beecfaes»  at  Asbridge*  giren  in  oar  jSkafntics^  in  a  future  p^ge. 


A  spreading  beech,  at  Stodley  Pvfc,  of  wfaidi  JSg.  1878L  is  a  portrsit  to 
scsle  of  90  ft.  to  1  in.  (drawn  lor  us  bj  H.  W.  Jukesy  Baq.,  by  the  pemiarion 
Mrs.  Lawrence),  b  114ft.  lughy  and  ezhibitSy  in  reaiect  to  general  form 
and  ramificadon^  the  common  rharartyr  of  the  tree  wben  growpg  detached 
from  all  others.  The  life  of  the  beech  tree»  in  its  native  habitats  in  Gcr* 
manyp  according  to  WDldenoWy  extends  to  200  years,  and  upwards.  The 
oldest  beech  tree  in  En^and  is  probably  that  in  Windsor  Forest,  which 
is  supposed  to  hare  been  in  existence  before  the  Nonnan  Conquest,  aad 
will  ue  hereafter  figured  and  described.  In  general,  the  tree  attains  its 
full  growth,  in  England,  in  60  or  80  years,  when  it  is  fit  to  be  cut  down  for 
timber  purposes;  and,  on  good  soils,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  will 
lire  much  more  than  100  or  150  years.  When  the  tree  is  cut,  the  wounda 
heal  outckly  oyer,  so  as  to  leave  but  very  slight  scars ;  and,  wh^i  branches  are 
cut  ov  close  to  the  trunk,  it  is  not  liable  to  throw  out  fresh  shoots.  Accord- 
ing  to  German  authors,  the  beech,  when  treated  as  coppice-wood,  will  oontinae 
to  send  up  shoots  till  it  has  attained  the  age  of  30  or  40  years,  but  sddom  to 
a  greater  age  t  &n<l»  hence,  it  is  not  well  adapted  either  for  coppice  or  under* 
wood.  The  tree,  when  under  a  course  of  nursery  culture,  and  before  it  ia 
removed  to  its  final  destination,  sufiers  severely  fi;om  the  removal  of  any  of  ita 
branches ;  but,  when  once  established  as  a  he^e,  it  bears  prunmg  as  well  aa 
any  other  tree.  The  branches  of  the  beech,  particularly  in  woods,  being  much 
crowded,  and  havmg  a  smooth  bark,  are  particularly  fiable  to  cross  aiui  grow 
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into  each  otfaer,  and,  aa  it  were,  inosculate ;  and  hence,  according  to  some,  Jt 
waa  this  tree  that  gave  the  first  idea  of  grafting.  A  curious  example  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  Accidenti  and  Sueaiei, 

Geography,  The  commoD  beech  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe,  front  the  south  of  Nonraf  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  frooi 
England  to  Constantinople.  It  is  also  found  in  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Mazanderan.  In  Norway,  it  is  found  as  for  north  as  59°,  in 
fevourable  situations ;  and,  in  Sweden,  to  58°.  According  to  Pallai,  it  ia 
plentiful  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  and  in  Caucasus ;  but  it  is  not 
common  in  the  plains;  and  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  northern  pro- 
vincea.  It  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Poland,  and  in  Lithuania.  The  line  of 
beeches  on  the  Alps  rises  to  the  elevation  of  5132  fi.,  between  lat.  45^°  and 
idi'i  the  snow  line  beins  384S(t.  higher.  ^Vo»  Bueh,  as  quoted  by  H.  C. 
Waitem.)  In  Switieriano,  the  beech  occupies  the  south  sides  of  the  moun- 
taiDS,  where  it  rises  as  hidi  as  the  Tacdnium  Htis  idie'a,  and  where  the  silver 
fir  clothes  the  north  side,  (^o'-  Iii*l-  Jor&l.,  voL  i.  p.  9.)  In  France,  it  ia 
found  on  the  sloping  ndes  of  mountains,  and  on  calcareous  hills;  but  almost 
always  on  the  south  side.  According  to  some,  the  European  beech  is  also  a 
native  of  America,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  white  beech;  but, 
u  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  this  may  not  be  something  diSerent  from 
the  European  beech,  we  have  treated  it  as  a  variety,  and  siven  its  geography, 
when  speaking  of  it,  as  such.  (See  p.  1953.^  In  Great  Britain,  the  beech  ■• 
found  in  forests,  supposed  to  be  indigenous,  in  various  parts  of  the  central  dii- 
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tricts  of  Eo^cbud,  especially  oo  cfaaJkj  hHk.  Some,  m  «e  have  Men  (p.  2I.X 
are  disposed  to  cocaider  di^  tree  as  noC  aborieinal;  but  wkh  dns  mppcMitioa 
we  canocc  aeree.  It  aboonds  oo  the  ereat  ridge  of  dialk  hiOs  which  PMC* 
from  EkmeCAaire  tfaroueh  Wiltshire,  HaanpshirCy  Snrrej,  Suaaex,  and  fccBt ; 
branchinf  out  mto  Berkshire,  Bia  fc  iiifehai  ihin. ,  and  Hcrtlordafaiie  ;  and  it  ia 
also  found  oo  the  Scroodwatcr  and  CoCswold  lliUs  m  Otoueeiiterahire,  aod 
oo  the  bieak  banks  of  the  Wje  in  HefcfimUure  nd  MoHaootfaahire.  It 
is  partkulaHj  abondant  io  BackJaghaBshirCy  where  it  fefmsexteBBvelbferta^ 
«fcreat  magnificence  and  beansj.  It  ia  addoan  fgond  ■ixed  with  other  trees  ; 
its  own  detne  head  suiluiaiJug  BMMt  other  lycries,  etCB  whea  they 


with  it  io  point  of  age.  Nothkf^  aajs  Sooth,  w31  mm  vmdtr  the  beech  but 
the  hotly  and  the  truffle.  It  is  rarcij  fiooBd  m  soU  that  is  aot  more  or  lesa 
calcareoos;  and  it  moat  m— wly  aJwwiiah  on  chalk.  In  some  parts  of 
Hertfordshire^  where  the  soil  is  a  calcareoas  day  foil  of  ffints»  the  beech 
attains  a  brge  size.    The  tree  is  not  iadiamnus  to  Scodaod  or  Irelaad. 

History.  The  beech  was  known  to  boS  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  thoag;h 
some  doobts  hare  arisen  as  to  the  names  by  which  it  was  dcfqenatrd  Irf  these 
patioaH,  By  Theophrastns  it  was  called  Qsna,  aad  by  DiosDorides  Ph^goa. 
Tbeophrastos  also  describes  a  tree  onder  the  naase  of  Phqgos;  hot  heplacea 
it  among  the  oaks ;  and  it  is  now  generally  suppoacd  to  be  the  Qu^rcnii  ^a- 
culus  L.  Doobts  hara  also  arisen  as  to  whether  oor  beech  was  the  J^^e»  ^ 
the  Romans,  from  the  assertion  of  Caesar,  m  his  Oomwiemianes,  that  he  Imind 
no  /agi  in  Britain  (see  p.  21.^ ;  but  that  the  ^Figin  of  Pliny  and  IHigil  was  Ae 
same  as  diat  of  fiinna»ns,  k  tans  prored  by  Fee,  in  his  Fkln  de  Virf^m  "  Pliny 
f  lib.  xri.  cap.  6.)  says,  '  Fan  gjbns,  nodei  anufis^  tiiangola  cute  mchiditiir.* 
(The  mastof  the  beech  is  me  a  not,  ipdnded  in  a  trangolar  case.)  The 
epttbets  applied  to  this  tree  by  YiigO  are  all  applicabie  to  oor  beech.  It  is 
spreading: — *Titvre,  to  patmkt  recnbana  siu>  tegpnine  fagi.'  (Ed,  t  I.) 
It  has  done  tufted  foliage;  and,  consequently,  itsbnDches  aflbrda  shade  im- 
perrious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  — '  Tantnm  inter  denm$^  wmbrota  caemaame, 
ngoB*  (Ed,  iL  3.) ;  and,  as  it  lives  nearly  as  long  as  the  oak,  it  b  wdl 
entitled  to  the  epithet  of  old :  Aut  hie  ad  vHeret  &gos.  (Ed,  m,  12.)  It  b 
also  one  of  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  European  forests : — *  Csrditur  et  tilia 
ante  jugo  kerb,  aUaque  fiigns.'  (Geor.  L  173.)  It  thus  appears  that  the 
wF^gus  of  Virj^  agrees  in  every  respect  with  €be  beech  tiee  of  the  modems." 
(M,de  Virg-f  p.  54.)  The  ancients  seem  to  have  set  considerable  value  on  the 
beech  mast  as  an  article  of  food.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  mast  (dandem)  of  the 
beech  as  being  the  sweetest  of  all  (dulcisstma  omnium) ;  and  states  that,  at 
the  si^ge  of  Chios,  the  besieged  lived  for  some  time  entirdy  on  beech  mast. 
Vessels  made  of  beech  wood  were  used  in  the  Roman  sacrifices;  and  the  nut 
was  in  repute  as  a  medicine.  Pliny  and  Virgil  both  tell  us  that  the  beech 
was  grafted  on  the  chestnut ;  a  circumstance  which  has  caUed  forth  much 
discussion  among  commentators.  /Servius  thinks  it  absurd  that  a  barren 
beech,  as  be  calls  it,  should  be  engrafted  on  a  fruitful  chestnut ;  and  fiuides 
that  there  b  an  error  in  the  text.  Grimoaldus  thinks  that  the  poet  means  a 
w9d  sort  of  chestnut,  which  might  be  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the 
beech ;  and  Dr.  Trapp  hi^ly  approves  of  this  reading.  These,  and  other 
commentators,  Martyn  obKrves,  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  chestnuts 
were  esteemed,  in  Virgil's  time,  as  much  superior  to  oeecb  mast  as  they  are 
now ;  the  contrary  to  which,  be  sa^s,  might  easily  be  proved.  Pliny  men* 
tions  chestnuts  as  a  very  inferior  kind  of  tniit,  and  seems  to  express  surprise 
that  nature  should  take  such  care  of  the  nuts,  which  be  caUs  '*  viUssima,'* 
as  to  defend  them  with  a  prickly  husk ;  while  the  mast  of  the  beech  was  reck- 
oned a  very  sweet  nut,  and  was  in  use  both  as  food  and  medicine.  Plii^ 
frequently  mentions  the  beech  in  his  Natural  History,  In  one  place,  he  says 
that  **  there  was  a  little  hill  called  Come,  in  the  territory  of  'uisculum,  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Rome,  that  was  clad  and  beautified  with  aeroveand  tufts 
of  beech  trees,  which  were  as  even  and  round  in  the  head  as  if  they  had  been 
curiously  trimmed  with  garden  shears."    He  adds :  — **  This  grove  was,  in  M 
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rimes,  eonsecra^ed  to  Diana,  by  the  common  consent  of  ail  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Latium,  who  paid  their  devotions  to  that  goddess  there.  One  of  these  trees 
was  of  such  surpassing  beauty,  that  Passienus  Crispus,  a  celebrated  orator,  who 
was  twice  consul,  and  who  afterwards  married  the  Empress  Agrippina,  was  so 
fond . of  i^  that  he  not  only  delighted  to  repose  beneath  its  shade,  but  fre* 
quently  poured  wine  on  the  roots,  and  used  often  to  embrace  it.**  Beechen  cups 
were  used  by  the  Latin  shepherds ;  and  this  custom  is  frequently  alluded  to 
by  the  poets.  The  oldest  British  writers  on  rural  affairs  mention  the  beech 
as  one  of  the  four  indigenous  timber  trees  of  England.  Its  timber,  however, 
was  considered  inferior  to  that  of  the  three  other  timber  trees,  viz.  the  oak, 
the  ash,  and  the  elm.  The  mast  of  the  beech  has  been,  from  the  earliest  times, 
valued  as  food  for  swine;  and,  in  some  parts  of  Buckinghamshire,  where  the 
tree  abounds,  swine  are  still  driven  into  the  beech  woods  in  autumn.  About 
1721,  Aaron  Hill,  the  poet,  proposed  a  scheme  for  paying  off  the  national 
debt  with  the  profits  of  the  oil  to  be  made  from  beech  nuts;  but  his 
scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  Other  plans  for  making  beech  oil  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  always  without  success.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  mast 
requires  to  be  ripened  in  a  warmer  dimate  than  that  of  Britain  to  make  it 
produce  oil  in  sufficient  quantities  for  profit ;  as  Linnaeus  expressly  states 
that,  in  Sweden,  scarcely  any  oil  at  all  can  be  expressed  from  iL  The  useful- 
ness of  the  beech,  at  the  time  when  forests  were  chiefly  valued  for  the  number 
of  swine  that  they  could  sumMNt,  together  with  the  facility  with  which  the 
tree  is  raised  fh)m  seed,  must  nave  rendered  it  one  of  the  first  trees  propagated 
and  planted  by  art.  Accordingly,  Gerard,  in  1597,  speaks  of  the  excellent 
effect  which  the  nuts  had  in  fattening  swine,  deer,  and  pigeons ;  and  Par- 
kinson, writing  in  1640,  says  that  the  beech  is  planted  in  parks,  forests,  and 
chases,  to  feed  deer;  bu^  in  other  places,  to  fatten  swine,  **  whose  fat,"  he  adds, 
**  will  be  softer  than  theirs  that  are  fattened  with  acorns."  The  beauty  oi  this 
tree,  the  density  of  its  shade,  and  the  classical  associations  connected  with  it, 
independently  altogether  of  the  uses  of  its  fruit,  occasioned  it  to  be  early 
planted  as  an  ornamental  tree,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  We 
find  both  Evelyn  and  Cook  recommending  it  for  shady  walks,  avenues,  and 
hedges;  for  which  latter  purpose,  where  it  is  desired  to  enclose  and  warm 
gardens,  Boutcher  observes,  thb  tree  has  hardly  an  equal.  Between  1790  and 
and  1800,  some  trunks  of  beech  trees  were  found  at  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  surfoce,  in  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  Hampshire.  Thev  had  evidently 
been  squared  with  proper  tools ;  and  are  supposed  to  have  Lain  there  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  beech,  Dr.  Walker  observes,  was  not 
much  planted  io  Scotland  till  between  1540  and  1560;  and  many  of  the  trees 
then  planted  at  Hopetoun  House,  Arniston,  Inverary,  and  Newbattle,  still 
exist,  and  are  the  oldest  in  the  country.  The  beech  was  probably  planted  in 
Ireland  about  the  same  time  that  it  was  introduced  into  Scotland ;  and  it 
attains  an  enormous  size  on  the  calcareous  loams  and  the  sloping  sides  of  hills 
of  that  country.  The  first  planted  beeches  in  Ireland  are  beheved  to  be  those 
at  Shelton  Park;  but  the  largest  is  in  Charleville  Forest.  The  most 
extensive  planter  of  the  beech  tree  in  Scotland  has  been  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
who,  in  tne  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  planted  many  thousand  beech 
trees  in  the  county  of  Moray,  for  which  he  received  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.  In  Endand,  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when 
William  III.  introduced  the  Dutch  style  of  gardening,  the  beech  was  much 
planted  for  hedges,  both  for  shelter  in  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  fi^r  form- 
mg  the  clipped  sides  of  alleys  in  g^melrical  phintatlons.  Extensive  plant- 
ations of  beech  for  timber  were  maide,  between  1784  and  1788,  at  Belmont  in 
Staffordshire,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  near  Ambleside.  The  tree  still 
continues  to  be  planted ;  but,  now,  more  for  ornamental  purposes  than  for  the 
valueof  either  its  timber  or  itsfiruit.  Between  1680  and  1690,  Lord  Scar- 
borough, according  to  Mitchell,  had  an  avenue  cut  through  Stanstead  Forest, 
in  Sussex ;  and  within  tbe  Park,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  avenue, 
there  were  about  10  acres  planted  with  beech,  whicfa^  in  1887»  were  from 
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80ft.  to  90 ft.  high,  witli  dear  tmoks  of  from  90ft.  to  40ft.;  and  Ihiai  8ft. 
to  14ft.  in  circumference  at  4ft.  fypm  the  ground.  We  amw  aooie  of  tiieK 
magnifioent  trees  in  1831,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  nmplitode  of  tfaeir 
dimensions,  and  to  their  Mag  iMarently  in  good  healdi ;  thoiigh»  we  belieic^ 
some  of  those  alluded  to  by  fiOtdiell  have  bwn  cut  down  since  his  tioBe. 

Poetical  and  legendary  AUtukms.  The  poetical  allnsiona  to  tiie  beech, 
among  the  Latin  poets,  are  very  numerous  :  Virgil  fi^equently  mcntioes  it, 
several  instances  of  whidi  have  been  quoted  in  p.  1956. ;  but,  among  the  most 
celebrated,  are  the  well-known  lines,  — 

"  TItyre,  to,  putuls  rccubuM  rabtegmliw  ftigi. 

"  BenMth  Che  iliMle  vhldi  beeehoi  booglM  aftiM, 
Yoa,  T&tjma,  cntertatai  four  tfNan  Mum.**  nsiaasli  Fb|ft 

And  the  following  :  — 

«*  Or  shall  I  rather  the  tad  me  rtMafc 
WbidioQ  the  beech**  baifc  1 1«^  writ  r*  Dvnwali  nv|A 


In  the  third  Edogue,  Viig^  makes  his  shepherds  boast  of  their  beeclien  bowb. 
TibuJJussays,— 


^— "  No  wan  dM  nen  moleit. 
When  only  becchen  howb  were  In  leqaeat.** 

In  more  modem  tiroes,  we  may  quote  the  wdl-known  linea  Iran  TaBo*s 

Gerusalemme  Uberata  :  — 

<*  Nella  aeona  de* ««!  e  dqdi  allorl 
Segnft  I'amato  nome  In  mlile  gutae.** 


■*  On  the onooth  betchen  rind  thepenalTe ( 
Canrea  in  a  tbouiand  Ibnns  her  Tiinered's  name.**       'BiootM*% 

Oardlasso,  the  Spanish  poet,  has  several  allusions  to  diis  tree :  — 

*'  Under  the  branchea  of  the  beedi  we  inng 
Our  limbi  at  eaae,  and  oor  bent  bowa  unatnmg. 


Thua  Mly  Ifinf •  we  bwiiired  with 

The  fweet  mh  ipiiit  breathing  ftom  the  weiL**       Wnrrair*la 

«  *'  The  iun,  fVem  roay'billows  riaen,  bad  ray'd 

With  cold  the  mountidn  topa,  when  at  the  Itoot 
Of  a  tall  beech  romantle,  whoae  creen  ahade 

Fell  on  a  brook,  that,  iweet-voioed  aa  a  lute^ 
Through  liTdy  paitum  wound  Ita  aparUIng  way, 
Swionthedaialedturfaalidolay.**  IIML 

"  Not  a  beeefa  but  bean  aome  dpher, 
'I\Bnder  word,  or  anoroua  text : 
If  one  rale  founda  Angelina, 
Angelina  aounda  the  next/*  Dow  Lim  vm 

Among  the  English  poets»  we  may  find  numerous  allusions  to,  and  descrip- 
tions of,  the  beech ;  and  of  these  we  shall  give  a  few.    Milton  says,  — 

*'  In  becchen  gobleCi  let  their  ber^nge'aUne, 
Cool  fkom  the  crystal  apting  their  aober  wia&** 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  Faithftd  ShepherdetSy  dlude  to  Pan,  — 

**  That  aleeplng  Ilea  in  a  deep  gladly 
Under  a  broad  beech's  shade." 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  a  translation  from  Theocritus,  says,— 

**  I  ran  to  neet  you,  as  ttie  tsavellcr 
Gets  flrom  the  sun  under  a  shady  beech.'* 

The  most  generally  quoted  lines  in  English,  on  the  beech  tree,  are,  faowrrcr, 
those  of  Gray,  Campbell,  and  Wordsworth,  all  of  which  we  shall  gm  bdow. 
Gray  says,  — 

"  There  i^  the  tbei  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 
That  wreathes  ita  old  ftntastic  roots  so  high. 
Hia  listless  length  at  noontide  he  would  stretdi. 
And  pore  upon  the  broc*  that  bubbled  by.**  Gblat. 

Campbell's  lines  are  entitled  **  The  Beech  Three's  Petition :" — 
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<•  Oh,  k«r«  tbU  tamnipot  tone  I 
SMfSi  woodnuui,  tpttre  the  taechm  CrMf 


nott^  bod  and  flow*ret  never  grair 
My  dark  nnwarming  ihade  below ; 
Kor  iummer  bud  perftnne  the  dew, 
Of  roey  blueh,  or  jdlow  hue ; 
Nor  fniita  of  autumn.  bkMMmi  bom. 
My  green  and  gloair  leaTei  adorn*} 
Kor  murmuring  tribea  from  me  derive 
Th*  amtaroelal  amber  of  the  hire ; 
Yet  leave  thie  barren  qiot  to  me : 
Spare,  woodman,  ipare  the  beeehcn  tree! 

'*  Hirlee  twenty  lumnNn  I  hare  aeen 
The  sky  grow  bright,  the  ibrait  green ; 
And  many  a  wintry  wind  hare  stood 
In  Uoomleii,  ftultleM  iolltude, 
ainee  childhood  In  my  plweant  bower 
Flr»t  qwnt  its  sweet  and  spoitire  hour ; 
Since  youthAil  lovers  In  my  shade 
Their  vows  of  truth  and  raplim  made^ 
And  on  my  trunk's  survivmg  frame 
Carved  many  a  long  Ibfgotten  name. 
Oh  I  by  the  slabs  of  gentle  sound. 
First  breathed  upon  this  sacred  ground ; 
By  all  that  love  has  whlsper*d  there, 
Or  bcau^  heard  with  ravlsb'd  ear ; 
As  Love^  own  altar,  honour  me : 
Span,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree  !**  CAimiBLL. 


The  lines  of  Wordsworth  are  the  following :  — 


•~~*'  A  single  beecb  tree  grew 
Vnthln  the  grove  of  firs ;  and  in  the  Ibrk 
Of  that  one  beech  appear*d  a  thrush's  neet ; 
A  last  year's  neat,  oons|rieuous1y  built. 
At  such  small  elevation  from  the  ground. 
As  gave  sure  sign  that  they  who  in  that  bouse 
Of  natwre  and  of  love  had  made  their  hooie. 
Amid  the  flr  trees  aU  the  summer  long. 
Dwelt  In  a  tranquil  spot** 

The  finest  beech  trees  in  Britain  are  said  to  srow  in  Hampshire ;  and  there 
is  a  curious  legend  respecting  those  in  the  l^rest  of  St.  Leonard,  in  that 
county.  Thb  forest,  which  was  the  abode  of  St.  Leonard,  abounds  in  noble 
beech  trees ;  and  the  saint  was  particularly  fond  of  reposing  under  their  shade; 
but,  when  he  did  so,  he  was  annoyed  during  the  day  by  vipers,  and  at  night 
by  the  singing  of  the  nightingale.  Accordingly,  he  prayed  that  they  might  be 
removed;  and  such  was  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers,  that,  since  his  time,  in 
that  forest, 

**  The  riper  has  ne^cr  been  known  to  stiag, 
Or  the  nightingrie  e*cr  heard  to  sing.'* 

PropetHeM  and  Utet,  The  beech,  in  a  state  of  natnre,  aifords  food  to  wild 
pi^ns  and  other  birds,  and  to  squirrels,  deer,  wild  swine,  and  other 
anmials,  in  autumn ;  but,  in  spring  and  summer,  its  leaves  are  eaten  but 
by  very  few  insects.  It  affords  shade  to  catde,  who  do  not  readily  eat 
either  its  leaves  or  branches ;  but,  by  the  density  of  its  foliage*  it  destrovs 
the  grass,  and  almost  every  other  plant  that  grows  beneath  its  shade, 
except  the  holly,  and  sometimes  the  box,  and  the  truffle  and  some  other  fungi. 
Subjected  to  man,  the  beech  is  chiefly  valued  for  its  timber,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  a  great  varietur  of  purposes,  though  to  none  of  much  importance  either 
tor  liouse  or  ship  building.  The  wood,  which,  when  green,  is  harder  than 
that  of  any  of  our  Britisn  timber  trees,  weighs,  when  in  this  state,  65  lb. 
13  ox.  per  cubic  foot ;  half-dry,  it  weighs  56  lb.  6  ox. ;  and  quite  dry,  50  lb.  3  ox. 
The  wood,  when  the  tree  has  grown  in  good  soil,  and  on  plains,  has  a  som^ 
what  reddish  tinge ;  but  in  poor  soils,  wid  on  mountains,  it  is  whitish.  Its 
transverse  fibres  are  very  obvious;  sometimes  formine  distinct  and  rather 
dark  lines,  and  at  other  times  showing  shining  dense  laminae,  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  rest  of  the  wood.  In  qpdity,  it  is  hard,  brittle,  and  Tery  apt 
to  be  devoured  by  insects ;  and,  though  m  bcMBch  forests,  where  the  trees  have 
been  drawn  up  bjr  one  another,  beams  may  fireqnently  be  had  100ft.  in  length, 
they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  employed  in  carpentry.  The  durability  fA  the  wood 
is  said  to  be  increased  by  steeping  it  in  water;  and, according  to  some,  by  dis- 
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barking  the  tree  while  standing.  Mathews,  who  aiwajrs  writes  fixnn  experience^ 
says  that  the  timber  of  the  beech  "  soon  corrupts,  if  it  be  not  qieedilj  dried, 
or  kept  in  water  after  being  cut  down ; "  and  that  it  is  equally  liable  to  cor- 
ruption in  the  tree,  when  deprived  of  life  by  wounds  or  other  uijury.  Tbe 
beech  has,  he  says,  **  a  matured  and  a  sap  wood,  although  they  are  not  very 
distinguishable,  being  nearly  of  one  colour.  The  former  has  considerable 
durability  when  kept  dry ;  but  the  hitter  is  speedily  consumed  bf  worms." 
(On  Naval  Timber,  &c.,  p.  40.)  Mathews  reoommeods  the  beech  with  vdUow- 
coloured  wood,  found  on  good  soil,  as  superior  in  durability  to  that  with  white 
wood,  which  is  only  to  be  found  on  light  soils.  The  grain  of  the  wood  is  not 
sufficiently  homogeneous  to  receive  a  very  high  polish.  The  uses  of  the  wood 
of  the  beech,  notwithstanding  all  its  faults,  are  more  extensive  than  those  of 
almost  any  other  tree.  The  keels  of  vessels  are  often  made  of  it ;  and  Mathews, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  1953.),  says  that  a  tree,  when  properly  trained,  afibrds, 
probably,  the  most  profitable  hard  wood  that  we  can  raise  for  planking  the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  vessels.  Beech  wood  is  employed  in  making  piles, 
ringing  mill-wheels  (in  which  situation,  according  to  South,  it  has  stood  un- 
injured for  more  than  40  years),  for  weirs,  sluices,  flood-gates,  and,  in  general, 
for  all  works  which  are  to  be  constantly  under  water.  IB^ore  cast-iron  wheels 
and  pinions  became  eeneral,  beech  was  much  used  for  makio^  the  cogs  of 
wooden  wheels.  In  England,  at  the  |>resent  time,  the  beech  is  principally 
employed  in  making  bedsteads  and  chairs;  and  it  is  also  in  ^reat  oemand  for 
panels  for  carriages,  and  for  various  purposes  in  joinery,  cabinet-making,  and 
turnery.  Screws,  wooden  shovels,  peels  for  bakers'  ovens,  and  rims  for 
sieves,  are  also  made  of  it.  In  Scotland,  the  branches  and  n>ray  are  distilled 
for  producing  the  pyroligneous  acid ;  and  the  wood  is  used  there  not  only  for 
the^  same  purposes  as  in  England,  but  also  for  making  herring  barrels ;  and 
the  wood,  the  brancheS|  the  chips,  and  the  spray  are  much  used  for  smoking 
herrings,  in  the  Highlands,  along  the  sea  coast.  The  bedst«wis,  and  other 
articles  of  furniture,  made  of  the  beech,  are  stained  in  imitation  of  roahc^any ; 
and  the  chairs  are  either  stained  or  painted.  For  various  minor  uses,  such 
at  handles  to  jugs,  teapots,  ftc,  it  is  stained  in  imitation  of  ebony ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Evelyn,  it  is  blacked  and  polished  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  urine, 
to  imitate  the  walnut :  but  the  colour  thus  produced  does  not  last.  In 
France,  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  walnut  as  gun  stodu.  In  Germany, 
the  carriages  of  cannon  are  frequently  made  of  it,  particularly  at  sea  ports ; 
it  being  found  to  last  longer  where  the  atmosphere  is  humid  and  saline,  than 
the  wood  of  the  elm.  It  is  also  used  there,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  for  the  felloes  of  wheels,  and  for  bowls,  porrincers,  salt-boxes, 
screws,  spindles,  rollers,  spinning-wheels,  pestles,  presses,  and  bdlows.  It  is 
in  very  common  use  for  tables,  and  for  die  fiiunework  and  boards  of  beds ; 
for  wardrobes,  chests  of  drawers,  desks,  hamea  for  horses'  collars,  frames  for 
•addles,  hoops  for  sieves  and  riddles,  bushel  and  other  measures,  cases  for 
drumSt  and  tor  a  peat  variety  of  other  purposes.  Skiwn  into  thin  boards,  it 
forms  a  great  vanety  of  boxes  and  packing-eases,  also  scabbards  for  swords, 
and  caaes  of  various  kinds.  It  is  used  bv  the  German  bookbinders,  instead  of 
pasteboard,  for  forming  the  sides  to  thick  volttmos,  which  ware  or^^inally 
called  books,  from  the  German  name  of  this  wood,  buch.  According  to 
.Bory  St.  Vincent,  it  is  the  best  of  all  wood  for  forming  the  upper  boaid  of 
that  kind  of  press  ^or  pressing  and  drying  plants)  which,  in  France,  is  ealled 
n  coquette.  (See  Did.  Cha.  d'Hui.  Nat,  art.  Hetre  {  and  Anmmh$  de$  Sdeu, 
iVb/.,  t.  iv.  p.  504h)  It  is  used  for  maldng  ciidcet-bals  bpth  in  France  and 
€lermanv,  as  the  willow  is  in  England ;  and  in  both  countries,  also,  the  aocfca 
of  the  old  heavy  wooden  ploughs  are  made  of  it.  BaudriUart  hifomis  us  that, 
in  some  parts  of  France,  little  boats  are  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of  large 
beech  trees,  for  using  in  small  rivers,  and  in  fishing-ponds ;  and  he  adds  that 
.  it  is  preferred  to  all  other  woods  for  tbe  oars  of  galleys.  But  the  most  im- 
portant manufiurture  of  beech,  wood  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  France, 
IS  that  of  the  wooden  shoes  called  sabots.    Iliese  sabou  art  rather  moi« 
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brittle  than  those  of  the  welnut  and  of  alder;  but  ther  have  the  property 
of  not  absorbing  water,  and  surpass  the  sabots  of  all  other  wood,  except 
only  those  made  of  the  walnut,  which  are,  of  course,  much  dearer,  from  the 
demand  for  that  wood  for  other  purposes.  The  consumption  of  beech  sabots 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  France,  according  to  Bosc,  is  immense.  "  They 
are  made  of  wood  which  has  been  cut  only  a  few  months,  and  is,  consemiently, 
nearly  sreen ;  but  which  the  manufacturers  dry  rapidlj^,  with  the  svaokenro^ 
duced  by  burning  the  chips  which  are  formed  in  making  the  sabots.  This 
smoke,  containing  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  or  steam,  along  with  the  heat,  does 
not  crack  the  sabots  which  are  exposed  to  it  j  while  the  pyroliffneous  acid 
which  is  evolved  (and  which  is  procTuced  in  a  greater  quanti^  by  Uie  wood  of 
the  beech  than  by  that  of  any  other  tree)  penetrates  the  sabot,  and  renders 
it  not  Uable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  The  sabots  so  treated  are  always  of 
a  brownish  colour,  the  effect  of  this  process.  Bosc  suggests  the  idea  of  im- 
pregnating rafters  and  planks,  to  be  used  in  house-building,  with  pyroligneous 
acid,  by  smoking  them  with  the  spray  and  chips  of  the  beech,  so  as  to  in- 
crease their  durability ;  an  operation  which  is  found  to  have  that  effect  on 
the  rafters  of  all  kinds  of  wood  used  in  those  cottages  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
which  are  without  ceilings.  At  St.  E^tienne,  in  France,  the  wood  of  the 
beech  is  used  to  make  the  handles  to  those  cheap  knives  that  are  sold  all  over 
France  at  2  sous  a  piece,  and  which  are  called  Bustache  Dubois,  from  the 
name  of  their  inventor ;  but  for  this  purpose  the  wood  is  hardened  after  it  has 
been  formed  into  the  handles,  and  attacned  to  the  blade,  by  being  powerfully 
compressed  into  a  mould  of  steel,  previouslv  rendered  almost  r^-Jiot.  The 
chips  of  beech  wood  are  considered  preferable  to  all  others  for  claiH^ng  wine. 
To  render  the  wood  of  the  beech  more  durable,  and  to  prevent  it  m>m  being 
attacked  by  the  worm,  it  is  recommended  b^  some  authors  to  fell  the  tree 
in  the  commencement  of  summer,  while  it  is  full  of  sap ;  to  allow  it  to  re- 
main untouched  one  year ;  and  afterwards  to  cut  it  up  into  planks  or  beams, 
and  to  immerse  these  for  several  mouths  in  water.  Tne  French  all^  that  it 
is  bv  these  means  that  the  English  are  enabled  to  use  the  beech  so  exten- 
sively in  planking  ships,  and  in  forming  their  keels.  It  is  difficult  to  recondle 
this  reconunendation  to  allow  the  tree  to  remain  one  year  after  it  has  been 
felled  with  what  we  before  stated  from  Mathews  (p.  I960.),  and  which  is,  doubt- 
less, the  result  of  his  own  experience ;  viz.  that  the  timber  of  the  beech  soon 
decays,  if  it  be  not  immediately  dried,  or  immersed  in  water  on  its  being  cut 
down.  Baudrillart  states  that,  in  England,  the  beech,  after  being  cut  in  the 
beginning  of  summer,  and  suffered  to  he  a  year,  is  sawn  into  planks,  &c. ;  and 
that  these  are  submitted  to  the  flame  of  the  chips  and  fsogot-wood  of  the  tree^ 
till  the  surface  of  the  wood  is  somewhat  charred ;  and  that  after  this  it  is  im- 
mersed in  water  for  4  or  5  months.  The  cabinet-makers,  the  same  author 
states,  prevent  it  from  bein^  attacked  by  worms,  by  varnishing  it,  or  by  keeping 
it  for  a  certain  time  in  boihng  water,  or  in  boiling  oil.  On  enquiry  m  various 
ctirectioas,  we  have  not  been  able  to  have  the  French  reports  of  the  English 

{mcdce  confirmed ;  but  we  find  that  there  is  at  present  a  very  gteat  demand 
or  beech,  as  sleepers  or  bearers  for  the  rails  or  the  numerous  railways  that 
are  now  existing.  The  beech  used  in  this  way  in  England  is  KyaniBed ;  but 
the  practice  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  Scotland.  In  Hampshire,  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  beech  is  a  good  deal  used  for  bam  floors ;  and, 
where  these  are  kept  free  from  damp,  by  a  thorough  ventilation  underneath 
them,  they  are  said  to  last  many  vears. 

Jb  Futl^  the  wood  of  the  beech  is  superior  to  that  of  most  other  trees.  It 
is  consumed  to  an  immense  extent  for  this  purpose  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many ;  but  more  especially  in  Paris,  where  there  are  more  open  fires  than  in 
any  other  Continental  city.  It  is  considered  to  bum  rather  rapidiv;  but  it 
throws  out  a  great  deal  of  heat,  and  makes  a  clear  bright  flame.  The  green 
wood  is  generally  preferred  to  that  which  is  dry,  beouise  it  bums  slower, 
though  it  does  not  give  out  so  much  heat ;  and  hence,  in  many  places,  the  tree 
u  frequently  cut  down  in  the  summer  season.    According  to  the  experiments 
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of  BL  Hardgy  there  are  only  the  sycamore*  the  Scotch  pine,  and  the  aafa,  wludi 
produce  more  heat  and  light  in  burning  than  the  beech.  It  is  superior  to  the 
oak  in  this  respect^in  the  proportion  of  1540  to  1497;  and  its  chareoalii 
superior  to  that  of  the  oak,  as  1600  is  to  1459.  Charcoal  is  made  in  great 
quantities  from  the  beech,  in  Buckinghamshire,  for  the  manufiictiire  of  gun- 
powder. The  beech,  burnt  green,  produces  heat  and  light  relatively  to  the 
beech  burnt  dry,  as  1 181  is  to  1540.  These  experiments  of  M.  Iwt%  an; 
however,  considered  by  some  as  not  auite  correct.  The  ashes  of  the  beech 
are  said  bv  Bosc  to  be  rich  in  potash ;  but  this  is  doubted  by  BaodriDait. 
Wemeck  found  experimentally,  tnat,  out  of  73  species  of  trees,  diere  were  47, 
die  ashes  of  the  wood  of  which  yielded  more  potash  than  the  ashes  of  that  of 
the  beech.  He  found  that  100  lb.  of  beech  wood,  burnt  green,  g^re  lib.  4  os. 
7  grains  of  this  salt;  but  that  100  lb.  of  the  bark  and  s^ray  gave  1  Ok  lOos. 
The  bark,  both  in  America  and  in  Britain,  is  used  for  tanmn^  dioug^  it  ia  con* 
sidered  of  no^great  value  for  that  purpose.  Ifonteath  ranks  it  in  the  fifUi  phoei 
along  with  that  of  the  birch ;  both  of  which,  he  says,  are  considerably  weaker 
than  that  of  the  Spanish  chestnut,  and  not  nearly  equal  to  that  of  tlie  oaL 
Evelyn  says,  **  Of  old,  they  made  their  vasa  vindemiatoriaand  corbea  meaaoris, 
as  we  our  pots  for  strawberries,  with  the  rind  of  this  tree.  Nay,"  he  adds; 
"  and  vessels  to  preserve  wine  in ;  and  that  curiously  wrought  cup,  iHiicli  the 
shepherd,  in  the  BucoBdcM^  wagers  withall  was  engraven  by  Aldmedon  upon 
the  bark  of  the  beech."  {Hunt.  EveL^  i.  p.  1S5.)  The  leaves,  gadicred  g^een, 
and  dried,  were  formerly  used  in  Britain,  and  still  are  in  vsirious  parte  of  the 
Continent,  for  filling  beds.  Evelyn  says  that,  ^  being  gathered  about  the  &II, 
and  somewhat  before  they  are  much  mst-bitten,  they  aflbrd  the  best  and  the 
easiest  mattresses  in  the  worid,  to  lay  under  our  omits,  instead  of  straw ;  be- 
cause, besides  their  tenderness  and  loose  lying  together,  they  continue  sweet  ftr 
seven  or  eight  years  long;  before  which  time,  strew  becomes  mustyand  hard:  tb» 
are  thus  used  by  divers  persons  of  quality  in  Dauphin^ ;  and,  in  Switieiland,  I 
have  sometimes  lain  on  them  to  my  very  great  refreshment.  So  as,  of  tiua  treek 
may  properly  be  said, '  Silvadomus,  cubuia  frondes.'  Juo,  The  wood  as  hovs^ 
the  leaves  a  bed."  (/M/.,  i.  p.  137.)  <<  We  can,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander, 
after  quoting  this  passage,  **  mm  our  own  experience,  bear  teadmony  to  die  trath 
of  what  Evelyn  says  here,  as  to  the  excellence  of  beech  leaves  for  mattresses. 
Weused  always  tothink  that  the  most  luxurious  and  refreshing  bed  was  thntwhich 
prevails  universally  in  Italy,  and  which  consists  of  an  absolute  pile  nfmailiisiii 
filled  with  the  elastic  spathe  of  the  Indian  com ;  which  beds  have  the  advant^ 
of  being  soft,  as  well  as  ehutic ;  and  we  have  always  found  the  sleep  enjoyed  oa 
them  to  be  peculiarly  sound  and  restorative.  But  the  beds  made  of  beech 
leaves  are  really  no  whit  behind  them  in  these  qualities,  whilst  the  fij^iaat 
smell  of  ^een  tea,  which  the  leaves  retain,  is  most  gradfyinj^.  The  oljeetioB 
to  them  IS  the  slight  crackling  noise  which  the  leaves  occasion,  aa  the  incfifi- 
dual  turns  in  bed :  but  this  is  no  inconvenience  at  all,  or,  if  so  in  any  dqpee, 
it  is  an  inconvenience  which  is  much  overbalanced  by  the  advanu^ea  of  this 
most  luxuriant  couch."  (Laud,  GUp»,  i.  p.  103.)  As  beech  leaves  are  voj 
long  in  decaying,  they  are  valuable  in  gardening,  for  protecting  herfaaoeoos 
plants  fit>m  firwt,  or  mulching  round  the  stems  of  half-Jiiuny  treea  and 
shrubs. 

2%e  Caikitu  of  the  male  Flowen,  after  th^  have  dropped  firom  the  tree, 
are,  at  Claremont  in  Surr^,  and  some  other  places  where  the  tree  abomda, 
gathered  by  gardeners,  dried,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  loft  for  padcing  fruit  in,  which 
IS  to  be  sent  to  a  distance.  They  are  also  used  for  stuffipg  pUlow-caaea, 
cushions,  &c. 

7^  FruU^  the  nut  of  which  is  called  beech  mast  in  Eqgland,  and  UJmme  in 

Itfon 


France,  has  a  taste  somewhat  approaching  to  that  of  the  haiel  nut* 
an  excellent  food  for  swine ;  but  the  flesh  of  those  that  have  been  fimened  on 
it  does  not  keep  so  well  as  that  of  swine  which  have  been  fed  on  acorns*  The 
fat,also,is  moreoily,and,  when  boiled,  is  apt  to  waste  in  the  pot.  Beedi 
is  much  sought  after  by  wild  animals,  particularly  by  badgers,  which  it  ' 
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in  a  moBt  extraordinary  manner;  and  by  squirrds  and  dormice,  which  last, 
Evelyn  aays,  **  harbouring  in  the  hollow  trees,  grow  so  fat,  that,  in  8ome 
countries  id>road,  they  take  infinite  numbers  of  them,  I  suppose  to  eat.  What 
relief  they  dye  to  thrushes,  blackbirds,  fieldfares,  and  other  birds,  every  body 
knows.*'  (^Htmi.  EveL,  L  p.  137.)  It  is  said  greatly  to  improve  the  flavour 
of  wild  pigeons.  In  France,  beech  mast  is  much  eaten  by  pheasants  and 
partridges ;  and  turkevs  and  other  kinds  of  poultry  are  fattened  by  it  in  a 
very  short  time.  In  ]9ritain,  the  onlj|r  use,  at  present,  made  of  thb  mast  is 
bv  turning  swine,  deer,  and  poultry,  into  beecn  woods,  to  pick  it  up  ;  but,  in 
France^  it  forms  a  most  im^rtant  article  of  domestic  consumption,  for 
making  oil.  Beech  oil  is  considered  not  only  excellent  for  burning  in  lamps, 
but  idM>  for  cooking,  and  especially  for  firyin^  fish.  The  French  cooks  put  a 
crust  of  bread  into  the  pan  with  the  oil,  which  they  take  out  when  it  is  suffi* 
ciently  hot  to  put  in  the  fish.  The  oil  firies  a  fine  brown;  and,  if  it  bums,  does 
not  produce  a  disagreeable  smell,  like  that  of  other  oils.  The  forests  of  £u 
and  of  Cr^y,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  it  is  stated  in  the  Nouveau  Du 
Hamei^  have  yielded,  in  a  single  season,  more  than  2,000,000  bushels  of  mast ; 
and  ftfichaux  adds  that,  in  1779,  the  fi>rests  of  Compile  near  Verberie, 
department  of  the  Somme,  afibrded  oil  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
dbtrict  for  more  than  half  a  century.  In  some  parts  or  Braace^  the  nuts  are 
roasted,  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  cofiee. 

Mode  ofmakmg  Bteth  Oil.  When  required  for  the  table,  this  oil  is  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  and  is  thought  very  little  inferior  to  diat  of  the  onwe. 
The  nuts  are  first  cleared  firom  their  shdls  by  shaking  them  in  sieves,  and 
then  winnowinff  them :  they  are  next  sprrad  out  to  dry  in  some  airy  place,  as 
the  least  moiwitness  or  appearance  of  germination  in  the  nut  will  spoil  it. 
The  best  time  for  extracting  the  oii  is  k^ween  December  and  Bfiarch.  The 
nuts  are  separated  from  their  outer  brown  skin  by  heating  in  an  oven,  or 
before  the  &«,  and  then  rubbing  them  with  the  hands ;  or  by  sli|rhtly  bruising 
them  in  a  mill,  and  then  winnowing  them.  If  labour  is  cheap,  th^  may  also 
be  deprived  of  their  inner  skin,  a  very  thin  pellicle,  which  is  very  acrid.  When 
blancned,  they  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  reduced  into  a  paste  by  pound- 
ing them  in  a  mortar,  or  by  grinding  them  in  a  mill  made  on  the  pnndple  of 
a  coflfee-mill.  In  either  case,  the  implements  employed  must  be  perfectly 
clean,  as  the  least  particle  of  rancid  oil  will  spoil  the  whole.  Hot  water  is 
not  sufficient  to  clean  them,  but  alkaline  ashes  must  be  employed ;  after  which 
they  must  be  rinsed  several  times  with  pure  wato*.  When  the  nuts  are  reduced 
to  a  paste,  a  little  water  is  out  to  them,  which  may  be  either  cold  or  warm, 
according  to  the  quality  of  tne  oil  required ;  and  they  are  then  put  into  per- 
fectly clean  linen  or  hair  cloths,  and  pressed  very  slowly,  to  prevent  the  oil 
from  becoming  clogged.  When  a  very  fine  oil  is  wanted,  cold  water  is  used, 
and  a  low  temperature ;  but,  where  it  is  wished  to  obtain  a  greater  quantity, 
warm  water  is  used,  and  the  press  b  kq[>t  in  a  moderately  warm  temperature. 
After  the  first  presaing,  the  mass,  or  tourteau^  as  it  is  called  in  France,  is 
again  bruised,  and,  more  water  being  added,  it  is  again  pressed.  The  oU  pro- 
duced by  the  process  of  warm  extraction  is  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  wdffbt  of 
the  nuts :  this  oil  is  rendered  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  in  quality  to  that  of 
the  olive,  by  putting  it  into  casks,  or  unglazed  earthen  vessels,  and  placing  them 
in  a  cool  cellar.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  the  oil  la  examinra,  and 
drawn  off  into  fresh  casks  or  vessels,  leaving  a  conmderable  quantity  of  muci- 
Ifl^  at  the  bottom.  This  process  is  repeated  three  times  dunng  the  first  year ; 
met  which  the  oil  is  put  into  Florence  oil  flasks,  and  buried  in  sand  in  a 
cellar.  The  flasks  should  be  always  kept  upri^t,  and  the  oil  drawn  off  from 
the  mudli^  which  it  will  deposit  into  nresh  flicks  every  year.  Thus  treated, 
it  will  keep  10  years,  and  improves  by  keeping,  at  least  during  the  first  5  or 
6  years ;  beech  oil,  about  6  yean  old  being  reasoned  the  best.  The  tourieauXf 
or  remains  of  the  nuts,  firom  which  the  t^t  oil  has  been  extracted,  are  inven 
to  swine,  cows,  and  poultry,  which  fiitten  rapidly  on  them.  A  coarser  ou,  for 
burning,  is  made  by  grinding  the  mast  without  taking  off  the  shdls ;  and  the 
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tourteaux  from  this  oil,  which  are  too  hard  and  huakj  to  be  eaten,  are  used 
for  making  torches;  and  hence  the  name  of  towrtemt^  which  b  generalljr 
implied  to  a  torch,  or  link,  in  France.  In  those  districts  of  England  wfaer« 
the  beech  tree  abounds  in  natural  forests,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  worth  while 
to  make  beech  oil  for  private  use,  both  as  a  substitute  for  olire  oQ,  and  for 
lamp  oil.  By  steeping  the  mast  in  water  for  sereral  hours,  and  afterwards 
kiln-dryii^  them,  both  the  outer  husk  and  inner  skin  would  probably  be  easily 
removed  in  a  common  flour-mill,  or  in  some  coarse  portable  mill ;  and  the 
kernels  might  be  ground  in  a  finer  mill  previously  to  expressing  the  o3  from 
them.  To  prevent  disappointment,  however,  as  to  the  quantity  of  oil  pro- 
duced, it  must  be  recollected  that  the  summers  of  Endand  are  less  fevourable 
to  the  oleaginous  secretions  of  plants  than  those  of  rrance. 

For  useful  Pianiatiom,  the  beech  is  not  highly  prized ;  the  tree  not  being  of 
much  value  when  young,  not  forming  a  permanent  ooppice*wood,  and  the 
bark  being  of  little  value.  Beech  of  small  size,  or  of  short  and  crooked  stem, 
Mathew  observes,  is  the  least  valuable  of  all  timber.  On  d^  chalky  soils,  it 
may  be  planted  as  a  timber  tree;  but  here,  as  in  many  other  cases  where  a 
straight  clean  trunk  is  wanted,  the  plants  require  to  be  drawn  up,  either  bjr 
other  trees  of  thdr  own  species,  or  by  trees  of  a  difierent^  species,  whidi 
advance  at  nearly  the  same  rate  of  growth ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  sweet 
chestnut.  The  beech,  however,  succeeds  best  in  plantations  by  itself;  and, 
perhaps,  there  is  no  membranaceous^eaved  tree  whidi,  in  a  wild  state  in 
forests,  is  found  so  little  intermixed  with  other  species.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  all  trees  for  hedgerows,  not  only  iqjuring  the  fence  and  the  g^^wwig 
crops  by  the  density  of  its  shade;  but  its  trunk,  when  grown  in  this  situation, 
being  neither  long,  clean,  nor  stralehti  is  of  little  value  except  for  fueL 
Another  disadvantage  attending  the  beech,  in  hedgerows,  is,  that  it  does  not 
resist  the  sea  breeze ;  though^  a^er  a  certain  period  of  time,  the  beech  tree^  Kke 
most  others  in  which  the  head  has  grown  all  to  one  side,  has  the  power  of 
throwing  out  branches  on  the  opposite  side ;  as  has  been  bouitifully  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Uavis  of  Port  way,  in  the  Gardener^  §  Magaune^  vcd.  iii.  p.  856.;  and 
the  rationale  of  the  process  will  be  found  generalised  in  our  Encydopesdmif 
ArboricuUure.  In  Normandy,  Bosc  informs  us,  it  was  formeriy  the  custom  to 
plant  the  beech  round  villages,  in  order  to  shelter  them  from  storms;  the 
tree,  from  the  upright  tendency  of  its  branches,  aflfording  less  leverage  to  the 
wind,  and,  by  the  bulk  and  compactness  of  its  head,  opposing  a  greater  body 
to  its  progress,  and  thus  producmg  more  shelter. 

Am  Undergriwth,  the  beech  is  not  of  long  duration,  seldom  pushing  from 
the  stools  after  40  or  60  years ;  owing,  as  it  is  snpposcKl^  to  the  extreme  hard- 
ness which  the  bark  acquires  during  that  period.  Even  to  preserve  a  beech 
coppice  in  vigour  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  necessarv  to  cut  it  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  case  of  almost  any  other  tree.  In  Baekmghamshbe, 
which  is  almost  the  only  county  in  England  where  there  are  extensive  beech 
coppices,  th^  are  cut  every  sixth  or  seventh  year,  and  the  wood  burned  into 
charcoal,  which  is  sold  to  the  gunpowder  manufacturers.  In  Germany,  BL 
Hartig  has  found  that  the  beech  does  not  push  nearly  so  well  from  the  stool  in 
rich  as  in  poor  soil ;  which,  he  ooiyectures,  may  be  owing  to  the  extraordinarf 
thidmess  and  hardness  of  the  bark,  produced  by  the  exuberance  of  sap,  wbicfa, 
as  it  were,  prevents  the  bud  formed  by  the  ^erra  from  penetrating  through  it ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  seed,  when  sown,  if  covered  by  a  lump  of  hard  soil, 
is  prevented  from  coming  up.  For  this  reason,  Hartig  recommends  beech 
coppices,  on  rich  soils»  to  be  cut  when  the  sap  is  in  motion ;  because  the  quan- 
tity of  sap  being  diminished  by  the  loss  that  is  then  sustained,  the  stool  becomes 
more  marly  in  the  situation  which  it  would  be  in  if  growing  in  a  poor  sofl. 

For  Hedgerows  for  Skelter^  and  especially  for  those  lofty  narrow  hedges 
which  were  formerly  much  in  use  for  enclosing  and  sheltering  gardens^  or- 
chards, and  small  fields  for  aflbrdinr  early  grass,  the  beech  has  no  equal 
among  deciduous  trees;  for,  as  Bontcner  observes,  by  retaining  its  withered 
leaves  idl  the  winter,  it  aflbids  the  same  protection  as  an  cvei^ieeu.   A  beeeh 
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hedge  may  be  trained  to  a  great  height  (even  SO  ft.  or  40  ft.)*  and  still  be  kept 
quite  narrow  at  the  base,  like  the  hornbeam :  but  beech  is  greatly  superior  to  tho 
hornbeam,  in  the  richer  colour  of  its  foliage.  In  Belgmm,  particularly  in  the 
YUlage  of  St.  Nicholas,  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  yery  close  and  handsome 
hedges  are  made  with  young  beech  trees,  planted  7  in.  or  8  in.  apart,  with 
their  heads  inclining  in  opposite  directions,  at  an  angle  of  45^,  so  as  to  cross 
one  another  at  right  angles,  and  thus  form  a  wall  of  trelliswork,  the  open 
squares  of  which  are  5 in.  or  Gin.  on  the  side.  .During  the  first  vear,  the 
plants  are  bound  together  with  osiers  at  the  points  of  intersection,  wnere  they 
nnally  become  grafted,  and  ^row  together.  Dr.  Keill  found  a  hedge  of  this 
sort  5  ft.  high,  between  Conti  and  A&chlin,  in  1817.  (See  Joum  Mori*  Thur,, 
p.  270.) 

As  an  omamenUU  Tree  for  the  park  and  the  lawn,  especially  near  the  man- 
sion, the  beech  has  many  important  advantages.  Though  its  head  ia  more 
compact  and  lumpish  than  that  of  the  oak,  the  elm,  or  the  ash,  yet  its  lower 
branches  hang  down  to  the  ground  in  more  pliant  and  gracefiil  forms  than 
those  of  any  of  these  trees.  The  points  of  these  branches  turn  up  with 
a  curve,  which,  though  not  picturesque,  has  a  character  of  its  own,  which  will 
be  found  generally  pleasing.  The  leaves  are  beautiful  in  every  period  of  their 
existence :  nothing  can  be  finer  than  their  transparent  delicacy  when  expand- 
ing, and  for  some  weeks  afterwards.  In  summer,  their  smooth  texture,  and 
their  deep  yet  lively  green,  are  highly  ffradfying  to  the  eye ;  and  the  warmth  of 
their  umber  tint,  when  they  hang  on  the  trees  during  the  winter  season,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  deep  and  solemn  green  of  pines  and  firs,  has  a  rich,  striking, 
and  most  agreei^le  effect  in  lan^cape.  Hence  a  few  beech  trees  are  very 
desirable  on  the  margin  of  pine  and  fir  woods,  or  among  evergreens  generally; 
more  espedally  when  the  soil  is  somewhat  good  and  moist;  under  which  cir- 
cumstances alone  will  full-grown  beech  trees  retain  their  leaves  during  the 
winter.  So  desirable  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  beech  with  its  leaves  on 
in  the  winter  season,  that  when  the  trees,  firom  i^  or  anjr  other  cause,  drop 
their  leaves  in  autumn,  we  would  recommend  the  substitutins  of  young  trees, 
which  seldom  fail  to  retain  their  leaves  during  winter,  tiU  they  approach 
towards  a  timber  size.  It  is  certain,  however,  tnat  some  individual  beeches 
are  much  more  apt  to  retain  their  leaves  through  winter  than  others;  for 
which  reason  a  sufficient  number  of  young  trees  ou^t  to  be  planted,  to  allow 
of  the  rooting  out  of  those  which  do  not  answer  the  end  m  view.  Beech 
trees  under  30  or  40  years'  growth,  when  cut  down  to  the  ground,  push  up 
again ;  and  the  leaves  on  the  shoots  so  produced  seldom  nil  to  remain  on 
during  the  winter.  Low  growths  of  this  sort  will,  in  many  cases,  produce  the 
desir^  effect  as  well  as  trees ;  a  circumstance  which  may  afibrd  a  useful  hint 
to  the  possessors  of  grounds  of  limited  extent. 

The  leaves  of  the  beech  are  less  liable  to  be  eaten,  either  by  insects  or  by 
cattle,  than  those  of  almost  any  other  tree.  The  first  circumstance  renders 
the  beech  yery  desirable  for  situations  near  the  eye,  and  for  avenues  anid 
hedges;  and  the  second  renders  it  one  of  the  best  park  trees,  since  its 
branches,  though  they  are  injured  by  cattle,  are  far  less  so  than  those  of  the 
oak  and  the  elm.  Two  other  circumstances  which  render  this  an  excellent 
park  tree  are,  the  food  which  its  mast  aSards  to  deer  and  smurrels,  to  pea- 
cocks and  other  ornamental  poultrjr,  and  to  pioeons,  thranies,  blackbu'ds, 
and  other  birds.  The  density  of  its  head  muEes  it  an  excellent  nightly 
shelter  for  sin^ng  birds.  The  smoothness  and  li^t  eolour  of  the  bark,  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  trunk  being  clothed  with  branches  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  ground,  render  it  a  desirable  tree  to  place  a  seat  under; 
the  eye  feeling  the  light  colour  of  the  smooth  bark  to  be  more  enlivening 
than  the  dark  rough-furrowed  bark  of  the  oak  or  English  elm,  the  dark 
smooth  gloomy  bark  of  the  Scotch  elm,  the  lichen*covered  hoary  baric  of 
the  ash,  or  the  reddish  brown,  cracked,  and  scaly  bark  of  the  Scotch  pine. 
The  only  tree  which  can  be  compared  to  the  beech,  as  one  to  sit  under,  is  the 
platanus ;  but  the  shade  of  this  last  tree  is  much  less  dense.    The  ancients 
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■uppoted  the  shade  of  the  beech  to  be  as  wholesome,  as  that  of  the  wahiiit 
was  the  reverse. 

The  purple  .beech,  and  the  other  varieties,  are  trees  of  singnlarityy  which 
produce  a  striking  effect  when  judiciously  introduced  among  other  scenes 
composed  of  foreign  trees,  and  mark  in  an  especial  manner,  wherever  they  are 
seen,  the  hand  of  art  and  refinement. 

For  the  piciureique  Ptoperties  of  the  Beeck^  we  shall  resort  to  our  usual  an- 
thority,Gilpin.  ''After  timber  trees,"  this  author  observes,  **  the  beech  deserves 
our  notice.  Some,  indeed,  rank  the  beech  among  timber  trees;  but,  I  believe, 
in  gencnral  it  does  not  find  that  respect,  as  its  wood  is  of  a  soft  spaogj  nature^ 
sappy,  and  alluring  to  the  worm.  In  point  of  picturesque  beauty,  1  am  not 
inclined  to  rank  the  beech  much  higher  than  in  point  of  utility.  Its  skeleton, 
compared  with  that  of  the  trees  we  have  just  examined,  b  very  defideot.  Its 
trunk,  we  allow,  is  often  highly  picturesque.  It  is  studded  with  bold  knobs 
and  projections,  and  has  sometimes  a  sort  of  irregular  flutinj^  about  it,  which 
is  very  characteristic.  It  has  another  peculiarity,  also,  which  is  sometimes 
pleaong, — that  of  a  number  of  stems  arising  fix>m  the  root.  The  bark,  too^ 
wears  often  a  pleasing  hue.  It  is  naturally  m  a  dingv  olive ;  but  it  is  always 
overspread,  in  patches,  with  a  variety  of  mosses  and  lichens,  which  are  oon^ 
mpnly  of  a  lighter  tint  in  the  upper  parts,  and  of  a  deep  velvet  green  towards 
the  root.  Its  smoothness,  also,  contrasts  i^reeably  with  those  rou^ier  appen- 
dices. No  bark  tempts  the  lover  so  much  to  make  it  the  depository  or  his 
mistress's  name.  It  conveys  a  happy  emblem: — 'Crescent  illae;  crescetis 
amores.'  In  a  chequered  grove,  we  sometimes  see  very  beaudfiil  efleets  pro- 
duced by  the  brilliant  sparkling  l^ts  whicii  are  caught  by  the  stems  of  beeches : 
but,  havinff  praised  the  trunk,  we  can  praise  no  other  part  of  the  skeleton. 
The  branches  are  fantasticallv  wreatheo,  and  disproportioned,  twiniqg  awk- 
wardly among  each  other,  and  running  often  into  long  unvaried  lines,  ¥fithout 
any  of  that  strength  and  firmness  which  we  admire  in  the  oak,  or  of  that  easv 
simplicity  which  pleases  us  in  the  ash :  in  short,  we  rarely  see  a  beech  weU 
ranufied.  In  fiill  leaf^  it  is  eaually  unpleasiuff :  it  has  the  appearance  of  an 
overgrown  budi.  Virgil,  indeed,  was  rmt  in  <£oo6ing  the  beech  for  its  shade : 
no  tree  forms  so  complete  a  roof,  u  you  wish  either  for  shade  or  shelter, 
vou  will  find  it  best '  patuls  sub  t^gmine  faoL*  This  bushiness  gives  a  great 
heaviness  to  the  tree,  which  is  always  a  (feformity.  What  lightness  it  has 
diwusts.  You  will  sometimes  see  a  light  branch  issuing  fixxm  a  heavy  mass; 
and,  though  such  pendent  branches  are  often  beautifiil  in  themselves,  they  are 
sc^om  in  harmony  with  the  tree.  They  distinguish,  however,  its  character, 
which  will  be  seen  best  by  compaiinj;  it  with  the  elm.  The  elm  forms  a 
rounder,  the  beech  a  more  pointed,  foliage ;  but  the  former  is  always  in  har- 
mony with  itself.  Sometimes,  however,  we  see  in  beeches  of  happy  com- 
position the  foUue  ftdling  in  large  flocks,  or  layers,  elegantly  detennined; 
between  which  the  shadows  have  a  very  forcible  efibct,  especially  when  the 
tree  is  stroi^y  illumined.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  massy,  full-grown, 
luxuriant  bMch  is  rather  a  displeasing  tree.  It  is  made  up  o£  littlenesses 
seldom  nhibiting  chose  tufted  cups,  or  hollow  dark  recesses,  which  disport  in 
the  several  grand  branches  of  the  beautiful  kind  of  trees.  Contrary  to  the 
general  nature  of  trees,  the  beech  is  most  pleasing  in  its  luvenile  state,  as  it 
has  not  yet  acquired  that  heaviness  which  is  its  most  fitulty  distinction.  A 
Ught,  airy,  young  beech,  with  its  spiry  branches  hanging,  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed them,  in  easy  fonns,  is  often  beautiftd.  I  have  seen,  also,  the  forest 
beech,  in  a  dry  hungry  soil,  preserve  the  lightness  of  youth  in  the  maturity  of 
age.  After  all,  however,  we  mean  not  to  repudiate  even  the  heavy  luxuriant 
beech  in  picturesque  composition.  It  has  sometimes  its  beauty,  and  oftener 
its  use.  In  distance,  it  preserves  the  depth  of  the  forest;  and  even  on  the 
spot,  in  contrast,  it  is  frequendy  a  choice  accompaniment.  We  call  a  forest 
deep  when  we  cannot  see  through  it ;  so  that,  at  a  distance,  a  thin  wood  of 
beeches  will  have  the  effect  of  a  large  one.  In  the  comer  of  a  landscape, 
whoa  we  want  a  thick  heavy  tree,  or  a  part  of  one  at  least,  which  is  often 
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necessary,  nothing  answers  our  purpose  like  the  beech.  But,  at  present,  we 
are  not  considering  the  beech  in  composition,  but  only  as  an  indiyidual ;  and 
in  this  light  it  is  in  which  we  chiefly  conceive  it  as  an  object  of  disapprobation. 
**  Weshould  not  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  beech  without  mentionmg  its 
autumnal  hues.  In  this  respect  it  is  often  beautiful.  Sometimes  it  is  dressed 
in  modest  brown,  but  generalljr  in  glowing  orange;  and  in  both  dresses  its 
harmony  with  the  grove  is  pleasing.  About  the  end  of  September,  when  the 
leaf  b^ns  to  change,  it  makes  a  nappy  contrast  with  the  oak,  whose  foliage 
is  yet  verdant.  Some  of  the  finest  oppositions  of  tint  which,  perhaps,  the 
forest  can  furnish  arise  firom  the  union  of  oak  and  beech.  We  often  see  a 
wonderful  ^ect  from  this  combination :  and  yet,  accommodating  as  its  leaf  is 
m  kindscape,  on  handling,  it  feels  as  if  it  were  fabricated  with  metallic  rigour. 
In  its  autumnal  state,  it  almost  crackles : — *  Leni  crepitabat  bractea  vento." 
For  this  reason,  I  suppose,  as  its  risour  ^ves  it  an  elastic  quality,  the  common 
people  in  France  and  Switzerland  use  it  for  th&r  beds.  I  have  dwelt  the 
longer  on  the  beech,  as,  notwithstanding  my  severity,  it  is  a  tree  of  picturesque 


receive  merit  from  their  associated,  as  well  as  from  tndr  intrinsic,  qiudities,  the 
dry  soil  and  salubrious  mr  in  which  the  beech  generally  flourishes,  give  it  a 
high  degree  of  estimation.**  (GUp,  For.  Scen.^  vol.  i.  p.  50.) 

"  The  spray  of  the  beech,"  Gilpin  continues,  **  observes  the  same  kmd  of  alter- 
nacy  as  that  of  the  elm ;  but  it     ^^^^     ^^^  1879 

shoots  in  angles  still  more  acute 
(JSg,  1879.J);  the  distance  between 
each  twig  is  wider ;  and  it  forms 
a  kind  of  zigzag  course.  We 
esteem  the  beech  also,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  pendent  tree,  as  well  as  the  ash ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difierence  between 
them.  Hie  ash  is  a  light  airy  tree,  and  its  spray  hangs  in  loose  el^ant  fo- 
liage; but  the  hanging  spray  of  the  beech  (Jig.  1880.),  in  old  trees  especially, 
is  often  twisted,  and  intermingled 
disagreeably;  and  has  a  perplexed 
matted  appearance.  The  whole 
tree  gives  us  something  of  the  idea 
of  an  entangled  head  of  bushy  hair, 
from  which,  here  and  there,  hangs  a 
disorderlv  lock ;  while  the  spray  of 
the  ash,  like  hair  neither  neglected 

nor  finically  nice,  has  nothing  squa-  ^wf"^^  1S®0 

lid  in  it,  and  vet  hanps  in  loose  and  easy  curls.*'  (Ibid,,  p.  1 14.)  If  an  ordi- 
nary old  beech  tree  gives  the  idea  of  an  entangled  head  of  hair,  the  inoscu- 
lated beech  at  Westburv  (JSg**  1881.  and  1884.),  may  be  compared  to  a 
head  of  hair  afiected  with  the  plica  polonica. 

On  Gilpin's  observations  on  the  beech.  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  justly  observes, 
that  they  afibrd  **  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  author's  love  for  the  art 
of  representing  the  objects  of  nature  with  the  pencil,  and  his  associations  with 
the  pleasures  of  that  art,  have  very  much  led  him  astray.  We  are  disposed  to 
go  along  with  him  in  a  great  measure,  so  far  as  we,  like  him,  draw  our  asso- 
ciations with  this  tree  from  the  same  source.  But  we  conceive  we  have  much 
the  advantage  of  him,  in  being  able  to  induke  in  the  pleasures  arising  from  the 
contemplation  of  a  noble  brach  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  objects  of 
God's  fair  creation.  Some  of  the  very  circumstances  which  render  it  un- 
picturesoue,  or,  in  other  words,  which  render  it  an  unmanageable  subject  of 
art,  highly  contribute  to  render  it  beautiful.  The  glazed  surface  of  the  leaf, 
which  orightly  reflects  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  genue  emotions  of  l^ht,  if  we 
may  venture  so  to  express  ourselves,  which  sometimes  steal  over  the  surface 
of  Its  foliage  with  the  breathing  of  the  balmy  breeze,  although  difficult,  or 
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rather  almost  impossible,  to  be  represented  by  the  artist,  are  acddents  which 
are  productive  of  very  pleasing  ideas  in  the  mind  of  tlie  feeling  observer  of 
nature.  *  They  make  spreading  trees  and  noble  shades,'  says  old  Evelyn, 
'  with  their  well-fumished  and  glittering  leaves,  being  set  at  40  ft.  distance. 
But  they  grow  taller,  and  more  upright,  in  the  forests,  where  I  have  behel4 
them,  at  8  ft.  and  10ft.,  shoot  into  very  long  poles;  but  neither  so  apt  for 
timbor  nor  fiiel.  In  the  valleys,  where  thev  stand  nearest  in  consort,  they  wHi 
grow  to  a  stupendous  procenty,  though  the  soil  be  stony  and  very  barren  ; 
also  upon  the  declivities,  sides,  and  tops  of  hills.'  We  remember  to  have  been 
much  ^tified  with  the  effect  of  this  tree,  where  all  other  trees  were  absent : 
it  was  m  Italy,  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Valombrosan  Apennine.  During  our 
proeress  through  the  scorching  plains  of  Ital^  (n&y»  we  may  safely  say,  after 
bidding  adieu  to  England),  we  had  seen  nothing  to  resemble  the  green  sward 
of  a  British  lawn.  What  was  our  agreeable  surprise,  then,  when,  on  emergmg 
from  the  upper  boundary  of  those  forests  of  chestnut  and  other  trees  which 
there  cover  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  we  entered  at  last  on  a  beautiftil 
sloping  and  undulating  lawn,  composed  of  shaven  turf  of  the  richest  possible 
verdure,  every  where  surrounded  by  fine  spreading  beeches,  running  mto  the 
open  ground  in  irregular  promontories,  and  receding  in  bays,  in  which  the 
velvet  surftu^e  of  the  pasture  stole  eraduBlly  into  the  cool  shade !  The  whole 
was  like  a  scene  of  maffic.  It  was  like  a  perfect  and  well-kept  English  park; 
and  this  produced  bv  the  enchanting  hand  of  nature,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Apennines.  We  selected  the  most  pleasing  spot  we  could  find  on  the  very 
top ;  and  there,  under  the  umbrageous  cover  of  one  of  the  largest  trees,  we  eat 
our  well-earned  meal,  where  the  boundless  prospect  gave  to  our  wondering 
and  delighted  eyes,  the  view  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  side, 
and  those  of  the  Adriatic  on  the  other.  We  must  confess,  that  we  have 
hardly  ever  seen  a  beech  tree  since,  without  its  bringing  to  our  recollectkm 
the  enjoyments  of  that  most  celestial  day;  and  the  reader  will  easily  be  able 
to  trace  the  combination  of  pleasing  associations  which  made  it  so."  (Lav- 
der'i  GUpm^  vol.  i.  p.  101.) 

Soil  and  SiuaHon,  The  beech  will  grow  on  dry  soils,  including  sand,  ^vel, 
and  chalk,  more  fireely  than  most  other  trees;  though  it  is  found  m  the 
greatest  oerfection  in  sandv  calcareous  loam  or  in  firesh  sandy  loam  on  clay  or 
rock.  On  both  sandy  and  clayev  soils,  it  sometimes  becomes  a  tree  of  grnt 
magnitude,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beech  at  Knowle,  in  Kent,  which  grows  in 
pure  sand,  and  which  is  105  ft.  high,  with  a  head  123ft.  in  diameter;  and  the 
avenues  at  Panmure,  in  Forfiirshire,  on  clayey  loam,  where,  Mr.  Sang  informa 
us,  there  are  specimens  90  ft.  hish,  with  clear  trunks  of  upwards  of  50  ft. 
Among  rocks,  crags,  and  where  there  is  little  or  no  soil  to  be  seen,  and  in 
low  situations  by  the  banks  of  streams.  Sang  informs  us  that  the  beech  will 
grow  to  a'  vast  and  very  uncommon  size.  It  will  thrive  in  elevated  utuationa, 
but  is  not  found  at  so  great  a  height  as  the  sycamore,  or  even  the  oak.  (See 
Geography^  4*^^.,  p.  1955.) 

Jhropagation  and  Culture,  The  species  is  universally  propagated  by  8eed» 
and  the  varieties  bv  budding,  gnuting,  or  inarchine.  The  seeds  or  nuta^ 
which  are  commonly  called  mast,  b^n  to  drop  nrom  the  husks  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November;  and  this  process  may  be  accderaled 
by  shaking  the  tree.  The  nuts  may  then  be  gathered  up,  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  or  in  an  airy  shed  or  loft ;  after  which,  they  may  be  mixed  with  sand 
that  18  perfectly  dry,  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  of  sand  to  one  of  mast. 
French  authors  direct  that  the  sand  in  which  the  roast  is  kept  should  be 
slightly  watered  once  a  month;  which  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  dil^ 
ference  as  to  dryness  between  the  climate  of  France  and  that  of  England. 
By  some,  the  mast  is  spread  in  a  thin  stratum  on  a  loft  floor,  without  anj 
sand ;  where  it  remains,  being  occasionally  turned  over,  till  the  foUowii^ 
spring,  and  bong  covered  with  straw  to  exclude  the  fix)st.  The  mast  only 
retains  its  vital  properties  for  one  year ;  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  sown,  at  the 
latest,  during  the  following  spring.    The  common  time  is  from  the  bqginnii^ 
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of  March  till  the  beginning  of  April.  Autumn  mig^t  be  adopted  for  flowing^ 
were  it  not  that  the  nuts  are  greedily  sought  after,  through  the  winter,  by  mice 
and  other  vermin.  One  bushel  of  seed,  according  to  BAitchell,  weighs  34  lb. 
unheaped,  and  contains  56,656  seeds.  From  1}  bushel  of  seeds,  the  produce 
of  the  year  1786,  kept  in  sand  till  the  following  spring,  not  less  than  150,000 
plants  were  raiseid,  and  planted  on  the  Muirlimd  Hills,  at  Diliom,  Stafford- 
shire, by  J.  Halliday,  Esq.,  who  received  a  gold  medal  for  so  doing.  (IVans, 
Soc,  Artif  vol.  x.,  for  1792,  p.  18.)  The  soil  in  wliich  the  nuts  are  sown 
ought  always  to  be  light,  ana  more  or  less  rich,  as  the  plants  are  rather  tender 
when  youne.  The^  may  either  be  sown  in  beds,  or  in  drills,  with  the  usual 
covering  of  soil,  being  about  1  in.  The  seeds  should  not  lie  nearer  to  one 
another,  when  sown,  than  1  in.  Mast,  sown  in  the  autumn,  will  come  up 
in  April ;  and  that  sown  in  spring,  seldom  later  than  the  beginning  of  May. 
fioutcher  sows  in  the  banning  of  March,  in  thin  shallow  drills,  about  1  ft.  6  in. 
asunder ;  watering,  if  the  season  is  dry,  frequently,  but  moderately,  from  the 
plants  banning  to  appear  above  ground,  till  the  middle  of  August;  which,  he 
says,  greatly  forwards  their  growth.  ''In  March,  next  season,  with  a  spade 
made  very  sharp  for  the  purpose,  undermine  the  roots  as  they  stand  in  the 
drills,  and  cut  them  over  between  4  in.  or  5  in.  under  ground.  The  following 
autumn  or  spring,  you  may  either  rabe  the  whole,  or  give  them  another  cut- 
tin|;  below  ground ;  when,  gently  raising  such  as  are  too  thick,  leave  the  re- 
mainder, at  proper  distances,  to  stand  another  season.  This  manner  of  cutting 
the  roots  dexterously  has,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same  effect  as  trans- 
planting." (7Vtfa/if»,&c.,  p.22.)  After  the  plants  have  stood  2  years,  or,  if 
m  poor  soil,  3  years,  they  may  be  .transplanted  in  lines  2  ft,  asunder,  and 
9  in.  or  10  in.  in  the  line.  A  great  error  in  treating  the  beech  tree  at  this  ase, 
Boutcher  observes,  is  trimmins  off  all  its  side  branches,  and  planting  only  Uie 
bare  stem.  This,  he  says,  is  doing  the  greatest  violence  to  tne  plants,  as  no 
tree  admits  of  being  less  pruned  at  transplanting  than  tlie  beech,  especially 
when  young ;  the  plants  "  constantly  turning  hiderbound  and  stunted  when 
that  u  severely  done ;"  therefore,  nothing  but  "  very  cross  ill-placed  branches, 
and  even  these  vary  sparinsly,  are  to  be  touched  at  this  time."  After  the 
plants  ha?e  remained  in  these  lines  2  years,  they  are  to  be  removed  into 
other  lines,  3  ft.  6  in.  asunder,  and  at  1  ft.  6  in.  apart  in  the  line;  whence,  after 
remaining  in  good  soil  3,  but  in  poor  land  4,  years,  they  may  either  be 
removed  mto  a  general  plantation,  wnere  they  are  to  remain  permanently,  or, 
if  they  are  to  be  transplanted  from  the  nursery  of  a  large  size,  they  must 
undergo  the  further  discipline  of  being  once,  twice,  or  thrice  transplanted,  till 
at  last  they  stand  10  ft.  asunder  every  way.  During  the  whole  or  this  treat- 
ment, they  must  scarcely  receive  any  pruning,  except  in  the  season  before 
final  removal.  At  their  removal  they  must  not  be  pruned  at  all;  but,  when 
once  established,  they  may  be  pruned  at  pleasure,  as  every  beech  hedge  and 
beech  coppice  shows.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  indeed,  a  common  expres- 
sion in  Buckinghamshire  is,  "  Cut  a  beech,  and  have  a  beech." 

Final  Culture  in  Plantations,  The  beech,  after  being  transplanted  where  it 
is  finally  to  remain,  if  in  masses,  and  the  plants  not  above  3  ft.  o^  4  ft.  hi^h, 
may  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  leading  shoot  produced  the  foUowmg 
year  selected,  and  trained  so  as  to  form  a  clear  stem.  It  has  been  found,  from 
experience,  that  trees  of  20  years'  or  30  years'  growth,  when  transplanted,  sufier 
much  by  pruning  at  that  time,  and  cannot  have  their  heads  cut  in,  like  the  oak, 
the  elm,  and  almost  every  other  species  of  deciduous  membranaceous-leaved 
trees,  when  they  are  transplantecl  of  large  size.  They  may,  however,  be  cut 
in  a  year  or  two  years  before  removal,  and  will,  in  that  case,  transplant  with 
a  much  better  chance  of  success.  Where  a  beech  wood  is  to  be  formed 
on  a  light  poor  soil,  provided  the  surface  admits  of  being  pulverised  by 
the  plough  and  harrow,  or  of  being  trenched,  it  may  be  sown  with  mast  in 
drills,  without  the  admixture  of  the  seeds  of  any  other  tree.  The  cround  may 
be  cultivated,  for  two  or  three  years,  between  the  rows,  by  horse-hoeing ;  and 
the  plants  may  be  thinned  out  the  second  year,  so  as  to  stand  at  6  ft.  apart  in 
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the  row.  If  the  rows  are  6  ft.  asunder,  the  plantation  will  form  a  veiy  sintable 
coppice  for  cutting  every  seventh  year ;  or,  if  every  tenth  plant  be  permitted  to 
become  a  timber  tree,  the  result  will  be  a  beech  wood^  with  ample  spaces 
between  the  trees  for  the  growth  of  coppice. 

FelMng  the  Beech  Jbr  THmbery  the  tuecemonal  7V«ef ,  ^.  As  full-grown 
trees  do  not  stole,  they  are  generally  taken  up  by  the  roots.  The  usual  season 
is  winter;  though  some  French  authors  assert  that  the  English  practice  is  to 
fell  beech  trees  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  when  the  sap  is  in  full  motion. 
In  Buckinghamshire,  beech  woods  have  been  succeeded  by  beech  woods  from 
time  immemorial ;  the  mast  which  has  dropped  from  the  trees  spring^ie  up, 
and  supplying  the  place  of  those  that  are  removed.  In  artificial  culture,  now- 
ever,  a  different  natural  order  of  trees,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  made  to 
succeed  the  beech ;  though,  on  very  thin  soils  on  chalk,  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  name  a  tree  that  would  produce  an  equal  bulk  of  timber  in 
the  same  number  of  years,  independently  altogether  of  the  value  of  its  timber. 
It  is  certain,  that  none  of  the  poplars,  beeches,  or  willows,  would  do  this ;  nor 
will  any  of  the  pines  or  firs  tnnve  where  the  subsoil  is  chalk.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  soil  is  deeper  than  it  is  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  theory  of  a  succes- 
sion of  a  timber  crop  maj,  perhaps,  be  advantageously  carried  into  execution ; 
but  the  beech,  on  a  thm  suriace  of  vegetable  soil  on  chalk,  seems  to  be  an 
exception :  or,  perhaps,  several  crops  may  be  taken  on  such  soils,  and,  con- 
sequently, several  generations  elapse,  before  a  change  of  crop  is  required. 

Accidentia  DUetuei,  ^c.  The  full-grown  beech,  from  the  acuteness  of  the 
angle  which  the  branches  form  with  tne  trunk,  presents,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned  (p.  1954.),  less  leveraee  to  the  wind  than  the  branches  of  many 
other  trees,  and  is,  consequently,  liable  to  few  accidents  from  storms.  Large 
detached  trees,  when  of  a  great  age,  are,  like  all  others  under  similar  circum- 
stances, liable  to  be  blown  down ;  but,  in  general,  few  trees  are  seen  more 
perfect  in  thdr  form  than  the  beech.  It  is  subject  to  few  diseases,  unless  we 
except  that  tufted  appearance  named  Erfneum  ,^ttfneum  Pen,^  Grev.  Crypt^ 
t.  250.,  which  is  sometimes  found  on  the  leaves,  and  which  some  botanists  con- 
sider to  be  a  fungus ;  but  which  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  considers  a  disease 
produced  bv  a  suror^nisation  of  the  cellular  tissue.  The  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  beech  are  subject  to  nodosities,  seldom  above  1  in.  or  2  in.  in  diameter, 
but  which  sometimes  are  much  larger.  These  are  probably  originated  by  the 
puncture  of  some  insect,  and  are  to  the  wood  of  the  beech  what  the  galls  of 
the  oak  are  to  the  leaves  of  that  tree.  The  branches  fi^m  Uieir  number, 
proximity,  and  liability  to  cross  each  other,  may  occanonally  be  found  inos- 
culated ;  and  a  remarkable  example  of  this  occurs  in  a  wood  called  West  Hay, 
between  Cliff  and  Stamford,  belon^g  to  the  Marquess  of  Exeter.  We  are 
indebted,  for  a  knowledge  of  this  tree,  to  the  kindness  of  the  Bev.  M.  J. 
Berkelev ;  and  to  Mrs.  Berkeley  for  the  very  beautifid  and  accurate  drawing 
from  which  fig$.  1881.  and  1884.  are  engraved.  2^.  1881.  is  to  our  usual 
scale  for  full-grown  trees  of  1  in.  to  12  ft. ;  and  fig,  1884.  in  p.  1972.,  which 
shows  a  portion  of  the  trunk,  is  to  a  scale  of  2  ft.  6  in.  to  1  in. 

The  only  quadrvpedt  that  we  are  aware  of,  that  do  much  iigury  to  the  beech, 
are  deer  and  cattie  pasturing  round  them,  which,  however,  as  before  observed, 
crop  their  branches  much  less  than  the^  do  those  of  most  other  trees ;  and 
the  squirrel,  which,  however,  is  most  iijunous  to  younc  beech  trees,  by  feeding 
on  the  inner  bark.  These  animals  appear  to  prefer  tlie  bark  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  tree,  as,  indeed,  do  rats,  mice,  and  most  animals  that  gnaw  throu|^ 
stems  of  young  trees.  The  squirrel,  however,  when  pressed  for  food,  wiH 
attack  both  the  beech  and  hornbeam,  when  the  trees  are  of  considerable  sixe, 
stripping  off  the  outer  bark  in  pieces  of  firom  Sin.  to  6  in.  in  length ;  and  thea 
feeding  on  the  inner  bark  and  the  soft  wood.  It  has  been  found  that  coating 
the  stems  of  trees  for  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height,  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  greasy 
will  deter  the  squirrels  from  attacking  them. 

Insects,  Comparatively  few  insects  attack  the  beedi,  and  those  which  do 
chiefly  belong  to  the  order  Lqiid^ptera,  and  are  in  the  caterpillar  state.  Of  Aese 
the  following  are  the  most  interesting  species  s  —  8tauropus  figi  (the  lobster}. 
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NotoddntA  Jromedtlriui,  LophAptetyx  camellna,  Fetksia  cassfnea,  E'ndromis 


Catocala  fiixini ;  aad,  unongst  the  Geom^tridce,  HfmerB  penniria,  Epionr 
ventertiria,  Lobdphora  hezapteratai,  together  with  Drfpaiui  unguieuU  aiid 
H^Uphila  prasinina.  One  of  the  gall  flies,  also,  (C^oipR  ^fi)  attacb  the  leaves 
olFipiB  Bylyitiea,  fbrminff  ^slb  upon  then) ;  and  Psylla  fl^  Zom.,  also,  feeds 
u^n  the  leave*,  occasional^in  such  nuinben  as  to  cause  them  to  appear  covered 
with  white  flakes  of  wool  or  cotton;  the  larva  and  pupEC  bang  clothed  with  a 
loiudowaysecreEianiperfectlywhite.  (iWount.  JMInn., tom.iii.pl.  86.  fig.  I — 6.) 
7%e  F^iwt  vAici  ^me  upon  lie  Beech,  m  Great  Britam,  arc  rathw  nume- 
rous, and  the  followmg  list  of  them  has  been  kiodly  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Berkeley;  — 

—  Tluue  tipm  lie   Bark,  Wood,  or 

/i^Em£ran«A«(,are;^g^cusii]ucidus 

Sekrad,,  syn.  A.  nitidua   Fi.  Dan.,  t. 

773.,  and  our  j^.  1S93.;  ^.JsKgnus    i 

Pert.;  A.  mastruc&tus  Fr.,  syn.  A. 

u»  echJDBtuB  Sote.,  t.  99.,  and  our  fig. 

1S82. ;  A.  leonlnus  Sdu^.,  t.  46.;  A.  phtebAphorus  DUm., 

Grev.,  t.  173.,  and  our  &.  1885. ;   A,  adipMus  BaUci,  i 

most  splendid  spedes,  the  pileus    '    ■  -  ■     ■    - 
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mens,  bears  a  ttrong  resemblance  to  a  well-grown  pin«-apple; 
A.  bomb/ciniu  Scharff:,  t.  98.,  U  also  found  on  the  beech, 
though  this  Bpedes  is  most  frequent,  in 
England,  on  the  aah;  Da<Ulea  gibbdsa 
Pert.,  ayn.   Botttus   BinudsuB  Sow.,  t.  i 
194.,  andour,;^.  18S6.;    D.  Utfaaima  * 
iiV.,  ifa.  BaMxnn  resupinitus  Sow.,  t.  ^ 
♦24^i   Polyporui   brumilis   Ft.,   Hd- 
v£11b    plleua   Sdtigff.,t.  281.,  and  our 
fig.  18S7.;   P.  gigant^  Fr.,tfa.  Bo- 
isas  lltus  imbrieitus  Soto.,  t.  86.,  and  our  '^^ 

J^.  1888.,  fonning  waMam  2  ft  or  3  ft.,  or  more,  acrou,  at  the  bsK  of  the 


^ 


and  P.  conchitUB  Fr.  (which 
though  found  on  the  beech,  U  more 
common  on  the  aatlow).  ^(doura 
coralldidesSnip.,5D(i'.,t.  25S.,and 


of  .Flingi,    reiembling,  { 

according  to  tome  authors,  a  cauliflower  i   like 
H^Aaam  EriniceuB,  il  i"  esculent.    Pbl^ia  mfr> 

rismiildea   Fr.,  Gm.,  U  280.  [    i'eziia  repinda  "" 

fToA/.,  Grev^  t.  59.;  P.  ineUstoma  Sow.,  t.  HO.,  sjn.  P.  ^tro-r^  Gro)., 
t.  315.,  and  our^.  1690.;  P.  andmala  Pen.,  P.ngdn  Sow.,  t.  369. ;  P. 
aurelia  Pen.,  Gree.,  t.  139.,  and  P.  aruginAsa  Pfri. 
Orev.,  t.  241.,  Byn.  /fely£lla  srugindu  Sow.,  t.  347. 
and  our  &.  1901.  "The  wood 
on  which  It  grows  ia  almoBt  al- 
•  i  ways    stained    with    the    Bame 

'  tT^en  colour  as-  the  fungus." 
(SoiB.,  1.  c.)  CrTptdmrces  versi- 
color Berk.,  syn.     SttctJB  veraf- 

color  Fr. ;  SclerAtium  tnincdrum  

l\>de,  forming  a  nidus  to  ^g.  tuberdfus;  Sphn'ria 

IMS  fragifiSrmis  Pen,,  gyn.  Stromatosphie'ria   Grev.,  t. 

136.,  Lycopfrdon  Tarioldsum  Soto.,  t.  271.,  and  onr^.  1902.;    8.  coheVeiM 

Pirn.;   8.  rilfk  Pen.,  8.  defuta  Hojin.,  ayn.  Strom alosphie Via  de6sta  Grev., 

tt.  324.,  and  our  Aj.  1903.;  8.  mixima 
Sow.,  t.  338;  S.  disdfiSrmis  Hoffm.,  syn. 
Stromatosphie'ria  dUcifiSnnis  Grev.,  t. 
314.,  and  our  fig.  1894. ;  8.  depr£ssa  i 
Sow.,  t.  216. ;  8.  fspera  Fr.;  S.  angulata 
fV.;  S.  turgida  Pen.;  8.  quaternkta 
1IUI  Pen.;   S.gyriaA Schuiein.,  syn.  S.  flileuB  "" 

""'  Sow.,  t.  423.;    8.   melogrimma   Pen.; 

8.  trfstis  Thde;   8.  Peiln  Tode,  Grev..  t.  186.,  and  our  fig. 
1895.;  Peziza  hydriSphora  Soib.,  t.  S3.;  Hytteriuui  rugdiom 
Fr.,  syn.  Opigrapha  epiph^ga  E.  B.  t.  2282.,  and  omfig.  1897.  j  Reticuliria 
nduima  Fr.,  syn.  Lycop.  echiniTdrmis  Sow.,  t.  400.  f.  1.     The  sporidia,  when 
^^^^^        subjected  to  considerable  heat  by  Dr. 
^^^■^^^L       Wollaston,producedaphoBphoric  glass. 
^^^^■^  (£>^.JS7.,vol.v.pt.2.p.306.)  Stilbum 
^^^^^^E*  turtndUum  Tode,  8.  Tulgare  Tbdf ,  and 
^HH^^V     tnrfig.  1696.;   Coryneum  macrospo- 
^(•«'~^^*        riiuaBeTk.;  Namispocacr^ea  Pen.; 

■BS3  Stilbtf^wra  asterosptena  Peri. 

T»e  Finp  en  the  LemeM  of  the  Seech  are ;  >4g&ricus  ca- 

luUariB  ScAtan.;  A.  set^BUS  Sow.,  t.  302.;  Peilia  epiphfUa 

Pen,;   Spbn^ria  an6creas  7We;  Cratiirium  leucocephalum 

Ditm.,  Grev.,  t.  64.,  and  Ourj%.  1898. 
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TV  F^*  gnwmg  om  Seeek  Magi 
are:  yfgaricusbalaiiiniisJferfr.;  Pexia 
fhicdgena  BuU^  S^w^  1. 117.  and  our 
fg.  1900.;  SphsVia  caipoDhila  Per*. : 
and,  of  those  foand  aUAched  to  the 
root,  BCr.Befkdey  only  meotioiii  Ela- 
ph6myces^imiric^tmi»  syn.  Lycop^nioo 

The  mod  remmhAlt  Vim^'gvowmg  bememA  Oe  Bteek  TVee^  or  amoDg  its 

faUen  ksves,  in  British   woods,  are:    Geo^teum  viridc    I^^  Grev^  V 

211.,  and  oar  ^.   1899.;    A'ntfaina  ttmniea  A., 

found   abundanUy  in   Roctin^iain   and    Sheriiood 

^    Forests,  in  1836;  MarekeOm  cscnl^ita 

^W  Pen.^  Grev.,  t.  68.,  syn.  ITdrSla  escn- 

*»y     l^Dta  Sow^  U  51.,  m  part,  and  our  A. 

•AW        1902. ;  and  Tliiber  dbMun  SM^  Sow. 

W^  f«*t.  309.,  and  our  >;?•  1901.    Of  these  the      

^^  '^  last  two  are  celebrated  hixnries  for  the  taUe.    McrekMla 
mi        Ikatu  Pen,^  die  common  mord,ia  a  moshroom-Gke  fungus,  grow- 
m#         ing  in  great  abunduioe  in  the  woods  of  OermanT  and  France, 
Jj^       particularly  after  any  of  the  trees  have  been  burned  down.   This 
^^        baring  been  obserred,  led,  in  Germany,  to  the  burning  of  the 
woods,  in  order  to  produee  mords ;  and,  consequently,  great  numbers  of  trees 
were  destroyed,  tiu  tiie  practice  was  forbidden  by  law.    lliis  fongns  is  much 
used,  also,  in  a  dried  states  for  coring  a  flavour 
to  nude  dSshes;  and,  in  the  countries  where  it 
abounds,  many  persons  gain  their  livdihood  by 
finding  and  drymg  the  mords,  iriudi  they  do 
by  runniiw  a  thread  tiiroug^  thdr  stalks,  and 
hai^gpng  t&em  in  an  airy  place.    In  E^and, 
mords  are  comparatirdy  rare ;  but  Hr.  Berke- 
ley informs  us  that  he  nas  known  them  to  be 
1809         so  abundant  in  Kent,  as  to  be  used  for  making 
a  sort  of  catsup.    There  are  many  variations  of  form  and  siie  observable  in 
this  fungus;  but  M.  escul^ta  Pen.  (Jg.  1902.)  and  M.  p4tula  {fg.  1903.) 
are  generaUy  considered  the  best.  When  young  and  fresh,  the  mords  are  of  a 

greyishbrown,and  have  an  agree-  im       isoe 

able  smdl;  but,  when  old,  they 
become  nearly  black,  and  lose 
their  fragrance.  In  the  latter 
state  they  are  not  fit  for  the  ta- 
ble; because  the  cup  is  generally 
found  much  perfcxaied,  and  full  of  the  larvm  and  eggs  of 
insects.  When  dry,  mocds  wfll  keep  good,  and  retain 
their  flaTour,for  many  years.  The  mord  is  alwavs  found 
in  the  spring,  and  is  thus  only  distingiushed  from  the 
hdrella,  vmch  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for 
it,  but  which  is  generally  found  in  autumn.  JJd- 
▼fila  escul^ta  (our  fig.  1904>.)  has  a  good  flavour,  but  is  fiur  inferior  to  the 
genuine  mord :  it  is,  however,  often  confounded  with  it  in  Sweden,  under 
tiie  name  of  stenmuikla,  and,  in  Germany,  under  tliose  of  gitedne  morchd, 
stnmpf  morchd,  and  stock  morchd.  (See  Did,  Ckui,^  Ac,  and  N<imv.  Omn 
iFAg^f  art.  Morille.)  TVkber  cibjbrium  (iSg,  1901.),  the  common  truffle,  ia,  if 
posnble,  even  more  highly  prised  in  cookeiy  than  the  mord :  it  is  also  more 
difficult  to  find,  as,  instead  of  appearing  above  the  surfoce,  like  a  mushroom^ 
it  is  buried  in  the  ground,  like  a  potato.  It  is  blad,  coyered  with  tubercles, 
and  possesses  a  very  strong  but  agreeable  smell.  When  ripe,  its  flesh  is  brown, 
~""^  with  white.    It  is  genendly  found  by  dogs  or  pigs,  trained  to  search 
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for  it;  but,  in  those  countries  where  truffles  abound,  in  the 
month  of  October  (which  is  their  season  for  ripening),  all  the 
inhabitants  repair  to  the  woods,  slightly  stirring,  or  rather 
scratching,  the  ground  in  those  places  which  expenence  points 
out  to  them  as  the  most  likely  to  contain  the  tubors.  The  high 
price  of,  and  constant  demand  for,  truffles,  both  in  France  and 
other  countries,  render  this  a  very  lucratiire  employment;  and 
experienced  hunters  are  rarely  deceived  in  the  places  where 
they  make  their  search.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  rekites  an  instance 
of  a  poor  crippled  boy  who  could  detect  truffles  with  a  cer- 
tainty suocrior  even  to  that  of  the  best  doss,  and  so  earned  a 
livelmooa.  {Eng.  Fl.^  voL  v.  p*  888.)  'mffles  are  generally 
found,  in  France,  in  light  dry  soils,  and  particularly  in  forests  on  mountains. 
They  are  most  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  (Grenoble,  Avignon,  P^rigueux,  and 
Angouleme ;  and  on  the  mountains  of  Vlvarais,  Cevennes, 
and  Jura.  In  Ensland,  Uiey  are  tolerably  abundant  in  ^^^ 
beech  woods  on  light  soil ;  but  they  are  very  rare  in  Scot- 
land. The  truffles  of  commerce  are  generallv  those  of 
Angoullme  and  P^rigueux.  The  siffns  whicn  are  con- 
sidered, in  France,  to  indicate  the  nabitats  of  truffles 
are :  1.  The  absence  of  plants  on  the  surfiwe  of  the 
^iround ;  the  quantity  of  nourishment  required  by  the  truffle  generallv  feroish- 
raff  their  roots.  2.  The  cracJune  and  undulations  of  the  surfiice  of  the  soil, 
wmch  afipears  as  though  it  had  been  slightly  raised  by  moles,  or  some 
other  anunal  under  ground,  in  little  Jiillocks,  which  are  generally  very  small, 
being  seldom  laiger  than  a  common  hen's  ^gg;  where  they  are  much  raised, 
the  truffle  is  generally  found  only  8  in.  or  3  in.  below  Uie  surfiice.  3.  The 
appearance  of.  numerous  columns  of  small  flies,  which  are  attracted  by  the 
smell  of  the  truffle,  and  seek  it  in  order  to  deposit  thdr  egos.  Pigs  are 
so  fond  of  truffles,  whenever  the v  have  once  tastea  them,  that,  when  they  find 
them,  though  they  are  muzzleo,  they  keep  rooting  op  the  earth  with  their 
snouts,  and  are  qmte  insensible  to  the  calls  of  their  masters,  to  whom  they  are 
perfectly  obedient  at  aU  other  times.  Many  persons  have  attempted  to  pro* 
pagate  tn^es  utifidally;  and  BuUiard  and  JBaril  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
succeeded,  but  not  sufficiently  to  make  the  culture  of  the  root  become 
general.  The  mode  of  propagation  employed  was,  taking  the  earth  up  in 
places  where  truffles  were  generally  found,  in  the  month  of  Blay,  when  the 
first  traces  of  them  were  discoverable;  and,  after  placing  this  earth  in  a 
garden,  covering  it  with  decayed  beech  leaves,  whicn  were  shaded  and  kept 
moist,  in  order  to  imitate  the  temperature  of  the  natural  habitat  of  the  tuber. 
In  this  manner  truffles  were  produced,  but  neither  in  greater  abundance,  nor 
of  better  quality,  than  in  their  native  woods ;  and  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
rearing  them  was  considerable.  Other  methods  have  been  tried  in  Germany, 
as  noticed  in  Bomholz's  TnMebau^  &c.  (see  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  ii.  p.  480.) ; 
and  the  culture  has  even  been  undertaken  in  England,  thou^  without 
success.  (See  Oard,  Mag^  vol.  iiL  p.  108.)  Truffles  are  often  preyed  upon 
by  a  species  of  Leiddes.  They  are  very  difficult  to  keep,  and  they  are  seldom 
|;ood  more  than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  The  best  way  of  keeping  them  entire 
18,  to  leave  them  in  the  earth  in  which  they  are  found  till  they  are  wanted  for 
the  table,  or  to  bury  them  in  sand  immediately  on  taking  them  out  of  the 
mund;  by  which  last  method  it  is  said  to  be  posrible  to  xeep  tiiem  two  or 
tiiree  months.  The  most  general  way  of  keeping  them  is,  however,  to  cut 
them  into  very  thin  slices,  and  dther  to  dry  them  in  an  oven,  or  frv  them  in  oil, 
and  then  preserve  them  in  waxed  paper  or  glass  botties.  Truffles  are  never 
eaten  raw :  when  fresh,  they  are  cooked  like  mushrooms ;  or  capons  or  turkeys 
are  stuffed  with  them :  but  they  are  principally  used  dry  for  flavouring  ragoAts, 
and  other  made  dishes.  It  is  said  tnat  a  nsurituous  hquor  may  be  extracted 
from  them.  (See  Nouv.  C<mri  (PAgru,  art.  Truffle  noire ;  Fischer's  Anteii,  zur 
Trufflejagd,  &€. ;  Bomholz  Der  J)ri\fflebau,  &c.;  Bulliard's  Hut.  dei  Champ,  de 
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France:  Roque's  Hkt.  det  C%amp.;  &c) 
pdgon  albus  Fr^  Bert.  Eng.  F/..  t.  part  11.  p.  229. 
syn.  THkber  ftlbum  Buii.^  t.  404.,  Sow.^  L  310.,  and 
our  jl^.  1815.;  7\  iUndum  Otialp,;  LyoopMon 
gibbdsum  Dicks.  Crypt.,  n.  p.  26. ;  Tniflle  bfandie, 
Fr.;  theWhite  Truffle;  18  also  eaten.  Itisrareboth 
in  France  and  En^and ;  but  is  sometimes  found,  in 
both  countries,  in  sandy  woods,  and  is  common  in 
Germany.  It  has  occurred  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Glasgow. 

The  price  of  morels,  dry,  in  Govent  Garden  market,  nuies  from  IGt.  apound 
to  20<.;  and  m  P^s  the  fresh  morels  'are  from  dO  to  60  cents  the  pottle. 
Truffles,  when  dry,  are  about  14f.  a  pound  in  Covent  Garden  market ;  and 
fresh  English  truffles  are  from  3f .  6<i.  to  fit.  a  pound.  Fresh  truffles  vary  in 
Paris,  according  to  their  quality,  from  50  cents  to  S  francs  per  pound. 

Uchem.  We  are  informed  by  W.  Borrer,  Esa.,  tht 
the  only  lichens  known  to  him,as  peculiar  to  the  beech, 
are,  Op^grapha  yen^sa  and  P^nnelia  qieddsa.  O.  ye- 
nosa  Eng.  Boi.,  U  2454.,  and  our  JSg.  1816.,  is  found 
on  the  trunks  of  beech  trees  in  the  New  Forest, 
Hampshire.  &r  J.  E.  Smith  describes  the  ramific»> 
tions  of  this  lichen  as  bemg  **  deeply  sunk  into  the 
crust,  but  convex  above,  and  intensely  black,  with  ob- 
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tuse  terminations."  (See  Eng.  17.,  v.  pi.  1.  p.  148.)  '- 
The  name  of  Op^mpha  alludes  to  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  lichens 
which  compose  this  genus  to  Hebrew  characters  inscribed  on  the  wood. 
P.  speddsa  Ack.  Svn.,  p.  221^  JLichen  apeciosus  Wulf.  Eng,  Boi.,  1979., 
the  elegant  gariand  parmelia,  is  usually  found  on  rocks;  but  Bfr.  Borrer 
informs  us  that  it  is  also  found  on  the  beech.  **  The  fructification  of  this 
lichen  has  not  been  found  in  Great  Britain ;  but  it  is  described  from  roecimens 
Jeered  in  North  America."  (Eng*  Ft.,  y.  pi.  1.  p.  202.)  Dr.  Taylor,  how- 
ever, finds  it  ''not  very  rare  near  Dunkerron,  county  of  Kerry."  (FL  ISh^ 
pt.  ii.  p.  149.) ;  and  a  single  specimen  has  occurred  in  St.  Leonard's  Forest, 
Sussex. 

StafMfci.    MtteordedTrtei.   TheOrMftBeadi.in  Wiiidaorninft,orwliiehui«^fmvl^issl«Hi 

Sainatt in  hit  $|ptea  A-ilMMiea,  and  of  which  ourAr*  1907.  to  a  oopv,  reduoad.to a  •oale oCI tai.  to 
It,  it  evidcnUy  of  very  mat  anti^ty.    It  li  wippoied  to  have  cxtotod  balbre  the  Nonnan 
9Mrt;aDd  itU  ncntloMd  bf  Canbdcn  at  **  atandinc  cm  a  high  hiU  (Sunnliis  HUI),  and 
a  Tale  lylnc  out  Air  and  wide ;  ganitehed  wiUi  eom  llekU,  flouriahing  wteh  —eadoitiL 
giwrei  on  ather  ride,  and  watered  with  the  Thamea.**    Aococdinf  to  Jeew,  the  tnim 
meaaufet, atSft.  ftum  the graond,  96 ft.  round.  ** It  U  now,**  he'nya, 
**  protected  ftmn  iojury,  and  Nature  aeema  to  be  doing  her  bctt  to. 
waida  repairing  the  danuige  which  ha  expoauie  to  the  attaektoTnan 
and  beaet  had  produced.     It  muit  once  haTe  been  afanoit  hollow ; 
but  the  Taculty  (as  shown  In  Jb.  190S.),  has  now  been  nearly  ilUcd 
upL    One  might  almost  bncr  tnat  liquid  wooiLwhich  had  allerwardi 
hardened,'  had  been  poured  Into  the  tree.    The  twiattnga  and  dia. 
tofftloos  of  this  huge  substance  have  a  curious  and  striking  eflkctj 
and  one  mlcht  almost  Imagine  them  to  have  beenproduoed  by  a 
oonTulslTetnroe  of  nature.   (See  Jl§,  1907.  In  pk  1S77.»  on  a  larger 
scale,  copied  from  Jcese**  GlnmAvk)  There  la  no  bark  on  this  .extra- 
neous substance;  but  the  surfkoe  Is  smooth,  hard,  and  without  any 
appearance  oT  decay."    (J(0iar*«  Qlammim§i  «•   Msl  JBilL,   fldlai, 
pk  118.)    A  beech  at  Bictoo,  In  Devonshire,  blown  down  In  1806,  had 
a  trunk  which  measured  0  ft.  In  drcumftfence,  and  a  head  which 
was  lOSIt  In  diameter.    The  Buraham  Beeches  stand  In  a  tract  of 
woodland  abOTO  4  mites  ftom  fltoke  Fogis,  in  Buckinghamshire^ 

which  la  odcbrated  as  the  scene  of  Oray'a  poetic  musings.  "Both  vale  and. Mil,**  says  Gray, 
"  are  covered  with  most  Tenerable  beechm  y*  and  in  hia  Ska  he  particttlarly  mentlona  **  the  nod- 
ding beech,  that  wreathes  lu  old  flmtastic  roots  so  high.**  In  Scotland,  a  very  large  beeeh  stood  atNcw- 
battle  Abbey,  In  Mid-Lothian.  It  was  measured  \not.  Walker,  in  1789 ;  when  the  trunk  wm Ibnnd 
to  be  17  ft.  in  dreumfbreno^  and  the  diameter  or  the  head  8Sft.  It  oentalned  opwaida  oTlOnOII. 
of  timber.  It  was  blown  down  by  «  gale  of  wind  about  1808.  Dr.  Walker  thinka  U  must  havw 
been  planted  between  1540  and  1560i  A  beech  tree  at  Prston  Hall,  Mld-Lothlan,  at  I  ft.  from  the 
ground,  measured  17  ft.  :i  In.  in  dreumtaenoe;  and  at  4ft.,  14ft.  6in.  A  beedh  aftTkymouth, 
seemingly  ooeral  with  that  at  Newbattle  Abbey,  waa  blown  down  when  Ita  trunk  was  abovo  ISft. 
round.  A  nuvBher  of  other  fine  beech  trees,  which  oxisted  In  Scotland  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Walker. 
are  noticed  to  hU  Aemft  en  Mataral  lUMprir,  to  which  Mr.Sang  and  Sir  T.  Dick  Lander  have  i 
ther  remarkable  examples.  Ih  I  retand,  there  are  a  number  of  lane  beeeh  tnes,thodl 
of  which  haTe  been  recorded  by  Hayes.    At  Sheltcn  Abbey,  near  Arklow,  there  an  7 

-     isft.9r ■    -       ^ 


1907 
and.  Mil,* 


trees,  the  trunks  of  which  meemn  from : 


9ln.tol5ft.ln 


1 


I 


■I  tht  fTDUIHL    Tliv  lutt . 
(rDUBd,  BHaiuni  16  ft.  3 
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b  tranka  bMwwB  10  It  *wl 
I Ihu  td ft.     AtTlnf  Park 


(Be  Dtft.     T)w  dbBduloai  (tf  nrlDiM 

oUmt  On*  ma  aililil  b«  addad  (nn  Ihc 
I  MIM  utbarll*.    IB  Fniwb  1  tueh  li 

f  neartedbf  AnhDrTmiDM  (nw(iLp.7.) 

'  u  ■undlBf  U  CbanliU},  umI  UiHimn, 

u  Onlfbl  M  in  ■now,  not  kHihu  ana 

or  Wft.  hffb,  40ft.  ulba  Int  bnacb, 
t  iDdlin.dUn.  U5ft.  frciiiitli>'roun£ 

,  XmartiMtaliaii  Trrti.  HwUrint 

bHclitt  new  nlitiof  In  EnaUnd  «*,  tlM 
>  audl*r  Brteh  (•"&  1S7S.),  the  Knowl* 

aKIL.  ind  Ihc  AihrMnBnchHj  or 
wh.cii  Iht  Quen  Bwb  LA'  190S.)  U  - 
llOft.bl(h,thrtnuik  la  10 IL  IdMrubi. 

rntnceat  jft.  rtm  U»|tauiid,iiidattlwbel|ihl(ifTlt  ''on  the  tround.tsvhieb  bri«ht  Iba  Inuk 
ti  slthoul  ■  iliifla  bnncb.  It  li  S  ft.  3  In.  Id  ciicuintBnniK  Tb*  KIn|  Bwch,  aba  Intliipufcu 
Aihridi*,  ud  vhleb  li  npnHnwdtiT  tbeccntnl  Inain  Uu  (roup  (Jtr  19V).)i  t*  114  ft.  blab,  wlih 
■  cleu  ti^Bk  of  7S  It,  >bU^,  m[  1  a  IVom  Uii  (rav«L  u  nt,  la  cinmnfcnDc*,  ud  It  7S  ft.,  >  ft.  8  la, 
A  ipfa^iiibKdi  It  A>brlJ«<  (/f.  isll.)  Ii^ft.  hlfb, 
I  Willi  ■  tniA  Uft.  tin.  la  dicuDillFrnin,  ud  ■  k»d 

Octotm',  ISKbt  ilHpcrmlvlooiiiiliiilH«p«Hof  Iha 
CsuBMHor  BridfnrMaT.    Ilia  ccMmlad  baadi  u  Wo- ^ 


*H  or  Bridfnnur.  Ilia  caMmlad  baach  u  Wo-  ^ 
IbbcT,  csamgnlT  kBMB  a>  Ponln^  Bceah,  wbkb  4 
cHind  for  H  fa*  tba  dirtcUon  at  tba  Diika  at  1 
d,  in  FtbnMiji  fV7.  h  lOoft.  bifh,  witb  ■  daai  , 
oTJOft.:  tbeclniiBlkrcncaoflba  tnBk,utR.  -^ 


Ikon  tb*  Mund.  I>  It  It  G  in.  i  i 

btri>blebhcanulaau«,bTra*ai  _.._ 

la  tba  biad,  br  caopuUUn,  li  MUnuad  M  SO  ft.  i  tttitn 
a IDUI of  3C7 ft. of  uHful  MBbar.  ThUliaavuisaaaund 


In  Uia  Hinc  period,  U  ft.  S  la.  at  4  ft.  ITaoi  lb*  nsBwl  t 
ud.  In  iha  niMc  Itrt  el  ilaibtr  la  iha  trunk,  do  irm  than 

llft.1  that  ibDvlaf  Ibt  much  matn  rapkhtf  of  ftfmlfa 
la  the  illrir  flr  (bu  In  the  beech.  Hie  hlibeM  bcecb  la 
B»vocid,  u  Cull*  KowiTd,  iri^  InlSS^  110ft.hl|h. 

allb*  bead  «u  98  ft.  A  ipradlnf  beech  at  the  Mm* 
place  wM  soft,  hieh,  uid  eoaulBad  DM  cuUe  (CM  of 
&iberi  Iht  diuaaur  at  Iha  head  wu  lOSft.  i  tb*  dr- 
cunalBrenca  of  the  trunk,  at  5  It.  ftoD  the  around,  waa 
17  ft.  10 

wltl^u?ak' 


rw.,  ml  ai.  II.  U.)    Al  Bldon,  In  Dnonablre,  li  ■  baach  tree  lUtR.  i»«n,  wiin  ■  miaa  lan. 

iSmmbrencaidluiatatoftli*  tanadnft.  In  SoowrKtiblr*,  at  Netilecmnlie,  l. a  b«^ MOft 
bl|h.wlth>triiakMft,lBeireuBll>f<nM;  la  Wlltrtfre,  In  the  froundi  rf  A.  B.  I^aibart, &«.. 
at  BorUB.Ia  ■  aelebratad  Irae,  called  Iha  Carton  BMcb,  which  mruuna  >»«■.»*'=■'""=''"«• 
fertin,  *l4n.ftoa  the  ■rnndi  tbelniak  eontabu  naailt  S IMU  of  limber,  and  the  whole  In* 
■pSBidtonilan*.    Hr.^intm£* fUher,  about  Iha  bnlanlni  oC  Iha |ir«efitnn^^ 

Blpa  or  wta*  br  It  Mr.  Lambert  ha>  Ihne  other  b*«ch  tree*  t/nearly  equiil  diiaeoalon*,  Mm* 
ad]elBlnt  thia  lamaTkaUa  on&  Th*  tubiall  I*  chalk.  In  Wonwtenhln,  oo  an  aMto  beloachif 
to  LMd  LrtlcUoo,  u*  th*  FtanklT  Beecbaa,  which  are  of  anat  antlqullf.  Staodlnf  on  a  bOf, 
Ibar  can  be  aaan  to  a  r«at  dIBanca  i  and  ihey  ar*  nwitloned  In  oU  Kaaei  aa  laod-aaika  Hw 
kisM  waa  blown  don  •«H  r«n  aF>  i  but  IhoaeiUII  ■taodlncbanbMnaMBauredMewlbioiiib 
th*  kiBdneaa  of  Lord  Lrttdtsa,  and  thalidlDwuloniara  aiMlowi'.— Tb    — 


■  ai  lJilowi'_'Tbe  unec  baachia  aia  bow 

.w_—  „,,».__ ..„,„..,.,J»aaan<iblalreakaBJen>rid*rablTiar« 

than  ear  of  tba  otban  i  baux  about  SO  ft.  lu  dicumbrenca,  with  a  propoHlonBle  baMn  ud  bead. 
Til*  lanaet  aow  ataadlaa  la  I4R.  In  drcuatfaranc*  al  I  ft.  ftaai  A*  round,  aad  la  TV  ft.  hifb. 
TbalowM'baechtacoapriaeflTelaria,  and  all  or  ^iblainaUei,  Ireea:  tb*  lanert  laeanirlpt  ^nul 
14  ft.  In  eUewalkraaga    Onaoftheaa  wat  blown  downlnins,  and  waaftwnd  inuoh  decar^d^nar 

r^^klm  aOket    In  DartirihlT*^  at  Koddlaalan,  tba  acal  g(°]^n]  Scarwlala,  li  a'lwSi  uaa 

lanalnT    llhaaaowa  truntlSftr  In  dimmfiScaTaod  a  beadSSft.  In  dlam^,  Mu^lMlb* 

ait  blab, dlineUi  </ tb*  tninkSft.  aod  of  the  bcKl  lOOft.;  one  In  Dumftiiaahlni.  aod  two  In 
Maranblre,    TbaEwla*  Baadi  iff.  Ifili)  euadt  near  BaltlOrd,  In  DinafrleaihIrK 


ARBORETUM   AND   FRttTICETUH. 


1,  weS'tDMBC hi 


— .  .  I.-A  ~  ft  In  dluwUt.     T"   • 
Kb  Lte  I9I4.),  In  I 
niTMn.  hi^.  wilt 
IL  m  eircunfemir* 

OILnamuH  fnwnd,  uid  ■  bAd  M  n- 

rsundUw  Omk  to  tlMbd^tWfll 
or  Jft.  tm  Um  iniind,  *ni  brm  ■ 
natsnl  Hat,  Wvhieh  Ih*  InnHiM  urf 
UDtmlU-UlwlK^  lAcdi  uamwU* 
riudftTba  dnBiBfi  oTthiielHt  two 

■rtliL  of  B|1d,  M  Uw  nquHL  ud  *>- 
MBHsf KKkDd,a4- 

•mrtmu  t(  Lsodoo,  tf  Ouanatburr 
Pnk,  m  muf  Om  bccchw,  SOlC 
U(k.wllbtii  ■  ■  -'  ■  ■ 
•Mn,  at  Kl  _ 

irMnoU,kieertiii|b,dL 

(lunkTft.,  udof  ItwlModSIft.    In 
Dcmtihlre,  (I  Htftttrr  I^uk,  «0  Fwn 
(M,UtiKA.hi^,auiMworUietnuik 
•unc,  llliUft.  hliti,  dImMsiif  Ihcm 


«lofUwlwod<ISft. 


Id  Emi,  U  Audin  £ad,  80  tcui 
pUoUd,  it  li  Wit  bbh.    In  Qlon- 

catiiniiln,  at  Ch|n|£ia.Cn4sr.  II  

liWft.bltb,wlUiaiiunkSR.«lB.IDdLaBc(eri  d  Doddlnftao,  li  liffllfl  lilili.  Ibidliiiiif  iifiln 
tninkaltr.andthalorthahiadaluutTDft.    lnHcir^(d^!n,alCioftCaHlc,anwnn]tn(*,lhM 

IhHB  luOR,  to  I^lt  IndlamMRi  at  Ehuw>  Cartia,  14  r>«i  itentod.  lililOR.  hlch,  ttwdUsKUr 
orih«tniBklft..  aiHllbatef  IhtficadMft.  Id  UloMenbln,  at  DniDb«i«  n<n,  100  jian  gU, 
ltUMR.hlfh.lli<diaiMt*rofUMtnak7ft.,aDd 
IbatortbabaadlOOIt  Mr. DooaMMa.tliailcvaid 
(I  DcaDlaaUn,  aha  had  tbli  teat  naaaurtd  Ibr 
Di,  Matn  tbat  whan  ha  hdI  tba  bub  up  IdU  tb* 
(m.  than  *aa  a  iqulml  In  It,  wblcb,  not  •an- 
lurtiH  id  eonadovn,  «  Mr.  Dwialdaai  *al  llud- 
tnt  daia  bj,  laaiDtail  btfcf*  tba  maa  to  Iha  tny 
wiaiali  or  lb*  tna.  Inn  *blch  luBMnaa  httcbt 
n  laar^  to  tba  ttouad,  and,  allli«  on  a  luff  if 
baaeh  laarM.  nn  aoai  unliijuiad.  to  MotUni- 
hannhln.  at  WoffcaoB  HaBar.ll  ta  tOft,  tUfbTttM 
diamatar  oftba  (nok  G  ft.,  and  tbat  of  tha  baad 

llJft.    lBltadBoiiblia,at  Maaalan^CaatKltla  i 

Wft.  blab,  Iba  dlaaaWr  tt  tha  truDk  Sit,  and 
tbaloftliabaadSOft.  In  SbtauUn^  at  WUIn 
Pwk.  llliUll.)ilfh,a(terMa|  SjFaataBtaBMiL 

Im  iMObtdablra,  at  TranOuB,  tt  U  Wft.  bl^.  Ml 

IhadUHlarof  lbanonkBR.,aiidUialortbabaadHaft.  U  SuflUlvalFlBbaHub  Hall,»r«n 
plantad,lttaWlt  bltta.ibadbBKtaTorUMInmkfin.aiB.,awlibator*ehaid«ft.  In  War. 
wlcfcatdn,  ai  CoBiba  Abbar,  Wnan  pUatad,U  li  MR.  b^.thadaiBatsDribainiDk  3ft.«llL. 
aDdlbatol  IbahaHlTrtti  atEdfbHtOD,  naar  BlmlDsbam,  It  la  IIEft.bl(b,  wltbamDk4ft.  Id 
dtanlar.  to  Woicailaiibln,  at  Cntmt*,  U  }tm  rinlad.  It  W  MR.  bleb,  tba  dlmMar  af  tb* 
irui*  4ft,aiB.,  and  thalnr  tha  baadODft.  In  Tattahln,  tba  loniKW  tteaa  at  flludlay,  ad K 
RaTmod,  ban  ban  alnadt  BKOthinad.  (So  &  18TT.) 

iftfmi  ^IrdHca  «■  SiMli»d.    Id  tba  eD*lnm  oT  Ediab 
the  cUTUiMiauca  I 


of  lhBUInik13ft,aDd  Ui 


It  CnaKOd  HaoKjIk  Wft.  Mgb, 
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Cork,  St  Cull*  VMk^  nil  as  ft.  hlfb,  tlM  dnniBlenneg  of  Uw  trunk  Ult,  ud  dUuMcr  of  lb* 
^..._.     ..—It .  i.F_..-^  ~. . .  ,.,_„..  u,j.  .1.  _ «ofth»tnii* 


oof  tbr  trunk  18 ft,, u 


Sft.,awlUiitofth*baidlt(L|MBariUuUM£hiali,th*olraimh . , 

llM  dkuDMB  o(  ttia  hc^  Mft.  tn  Vnfi  Coustj,  w  ChutarlUa  Fn«t,  ii  ■  Uieb,  which, 
tkourii  onljr  GO  Hin  pUDtod,  it  llOtt  li1|b,  vUb  ■  trunk  lift.  In  dnnahniia,  ud  ■  boid 
soft.  Id  diinwlCT.  In  LlaMriCk,  at  Mount  aiUBDaD,  ■»  muj  uoblt  moHiiioin, —Worth  tf 
DBbUo.  In  Down,  It  Ht^  U  Ii  llOft.  high,  tbt  dlunrtn  or  Iko  trunk  ttC  Aln.,udtboti)f  lb* 
hi^eoft.  In  F*[iiulUih,MnoraweCoun,3Bfn»DU,ltl>»lt.hlfh,lbodlmM«'arth« trunk 
«ft.,uHlth*t«fth(ha^E6ft.    InSU(a,ult«:krMCi^*,73ahlfh,ili«dl*DMnDftht  trunk 

rMn«U.iiod90ft.hl|h. 

,ruj»HMWi:btAr*lT91birth*EBdlMM<ifCoutin(»,iblrcbt>MwuMltdiii]  HuTIIhit 

Jinuui,  JUT  i  when  ■  run  who  wh  n^ttln*  tb*  wood,  (Ound  In  oo*  of  ih*  bnnchto  *  ctool  9  In. 
and  B  l[i»  high,  with  croa  tan  of  I  [n.,  and  ■  pcdnlZ  of  11  Bno  high,  ud  S  Una  bnwL  which 
wu  pnfecUT  rcgulir  IL'BermM.  A  tbnilir  n4Bpln  li  mrded  In  Uw  Ma^iudm  qf  JVamw 
UUIarf,  ToL  I.  ii.4Tl,u  bolDcbfcn  xm  br  ui  u  HMi,  In  IRES.  In  Swltietlud,  tb*  laiggM 
ipccimcDi  of  bHcb  in  two  at  iBa  otnnce  to  tha  Abb^  oT  Pommloi,  ntai  Stitm,  aacb  balof 
15  ft.  In  cinuBhreno  at  1  ft.  ftuB  th*  (reund.  In  Auilrli,  at  Vlanna,  la  the  UhIto^Iv  Bo. 
tanic  Ouden,  dO  raui  otd.  It  la  SOft.klfh,dlauM*i  oT  tha  trunk  >ft.,  and  of  ih«  head  XKi 
at  Kopeniil.  a>  nan  pkBtad.  n  laWR.U«h,  tha  dUuxtcr  of  iha  trunk  1ft.  Sin.,  and  of  ib« 
hwlltft.  In  iWda,  In  Barlln,  at  Sana  bud,  60  nui  old,  II  b  MIL  high,  the  dUawtar  of 
Iht  trunk  5ft,  and  BftAa  haul  S8ft.i  In  tha  Pboan-Inial,  40  laan  pUnttd.lt  li  »ft.  bJfh.  la 
Bwaden,  at  Lund,  In  the  Botanic  0*Ttei,E9Tean  (M,  11  la  SSti  hbb,  tbg  dlaowta  of  thetruk 

.andofibahaadSBA.    In  Italr.lB  LonlianlT.at  llooia,M  Toan  plantvl.  It  UMft.  blih, 

DiftTena  of  Iho  trunk  3ft,  and  th*  itlaBwtn  of  tb(  bead  »ft. 

'  '  ~  I  ^lUndUtbat  at  EntUle,  In  Staflbrdibli*,  whMi,  m 

a  haddtft.  in  danMtaij  tMlonnthnneh  neuurin* 

rai  of  London,  lion*  at  ^db,  71  ft.  bl(h,  drcnniltetnc* 

.  wad  fll  ft.  I  at  Kenwood  It  one,  X  ytan  ptanlAl-  whir^, 

MarlT  Sft.,  and  'ii™—  of  the  head  WlLi  i 

' — -li(L,andd]uieleiofthehc 

MIL    In  BwAlnihBB^lT* 

—       ■-^■tliWI..         

.  bl|b,aattMa(oat7Ui*wi 
'  ft.1i^,  dlanetat  of  tbalwd 


udlnahamahlT*,  at  T^nnile  Houib  H  it 
al  Park,  It  t>  Wft.  hirt.  dlasetar  of  tb* 

, ^  and  jolt  blab-aftttMluoatTUTCWi 

llntfcm, »  nan  planifd,  ft  ii  40  ft.  h^,  dlanetat  of  tbalwd 
uuiB«TFiiik.Kliiaft.hlih,dlnal*TafthahcadaBR.|  InOated- 
ilea,<tUUft.hl(b,dUBetaraflhehead40lli  In Pendmikeelili*. 
h,  Juiatter  of  |6*  btmi  ST  ft.  r  In  SuOUk,  In  tha  Burr  BoUnle 
orthehaadftft.)  atStMi  U>m»et*,lt  UaSft,  hlah.dluKtarof 
'^at  Crooo^  3»  ftta  )duit«l,1t  ii  60  ft.  high,  dbmetei  of  tha 
I*  nnnerr  of  Meian.  Backkauic,  at  V«k,  It  It  about  N  jtm 


HuiBj  at  Meian.  BKkkauic,  at  1 

Mft.hLgh,dlHDaterorihe  head  Mft.  i  In  FllWilr^  at  Ralth 
it  th*  field  40ft.:  In  Penhthire,  at  Innrar;,  90  raan  old, 

„ ^..  _.._ MckHS  and  T\i™bull»  Nurterr,  Penh,  40  Tain  planted,  H 

It  48 ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  bevl  tOft.  In  Irdand,  at  CrprcH  Otore,  It  l>  40 a  blchTdla. 
meterof  thebewl  tOft  :  In  KUtmny,  at  Borrli,  II  li  «ft  hfih,  dUoeler  of  the  bewi  jift.[  in 
Waterrmd,  at  gallabitdgc,  it  ti  50 n.  high. diameter  of  tha  bead  itft.;  in  Louth. at  OrM  T^Bpte, 


II  !•  Ma  high.    InFra»ce,alScteux,  neirParii.4fire*ni>l'nlfd,ltli10ft.hlghi  at  Heli,  it  if 
"-  "b.duMtet  of  [he  head  411ft.    In  Oermanr,  at  Htlhtt,  In  BrHUwIc^H  It  70  ft.  uIa  I 


ftift.bltb,d; 
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n  (Bl]  txT  lb.  (hi  Oar*. 
M,  ItUtetwca  91ft.  (od 


Commardal  SliOuHci.  In  the  London  ooneriM,  mut  ia  I0«.  per  biufael; 
two  vean'  MedUngs  are  Bi.  per  thouMod ;  traoiplanted  plimU,  from  8  ft.  to 
3  ft.  nigh,  40i.  per  thousand.  PiRntt  ot  the  purple-leared  Tarietj  ve  from  9d. 
to  It.Sd.  each;  of  the  fcm-lesTed,  from  If.  Od.  to  it.  6d.;  tad  of  F.b.  pen* 
dula,  fhim  3f.  6^.  to  5i.  At  Bollirj'ller,  olanta  of  the  difierent  rarietwt  ve 
from  S  to  3  franca  each ;  tnd,  at  New  Yorli,  the  tpecdes  u  25  cents  per  plant, 
and  the  varieties  1  dollar  each. 

1  2.  F.  ferruoi'nba  AU.     The  American  tanpaouM-aioodat  Beech. 

L^itt.  Kew.,  l|i.3tti  Abbott  In,  &pl1«L|  WlDd.  AA.,  ll&i  lOdu.  K 
ni^tUbha  %■  an  Bh4L,  1.  p-  «Bl  Wimi,  Jmr.,  n  Ml  ;  nd  B«di, 
ir.  SjL,  3.  t.  IVe. ;  Wuc  Abwi.,  L  S,  C  S3L »  ud  oatjig.  191T. 

,^>«r.  CAoT.,  ^n.    Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  thickly  toothed;  downy  beneath; 
ciliate  on  the  margin.  (JViild.  ^.  PL,  iv.  p.  460.)    A  North  American 
timber  tree,  bo  much  resonbling  the  common  European  beech,  ■<  by  some 
to  be  considered  only  a  variety  of  it.    It  wai  introduced  in  1766,  and  b 
not  im&equent  in  collections.    The  American  beech  is  easily  known  (ram 
the  European  one  by  its  much  shorter  obtusdy 
pointed  buds,  with  short,  roundish,  convex  scales, 
which  terminate  ahnoat  abruptly,  and  are  enclosed 
in  numerous,  short,  loose  scales., 

I  F.  />  8  caroSmana ;  F.  carolinikna  Lodd.  Cat., 
ed,  1836;  and^.lBlA-i  has  leaves  some- 
what cordate  at  the  base,  orate,  ali^tly 
acuminate,  obsoletelv  dentate,  and  aome- 
what  mucronate.    Thecolouris  a  very  dark 
green,  somewhat  tinged  with  purple  when 
ftilly  mature.    The  veins  of  the  under  side 
of  tile  leaf  are  somewhat  hoary. 
J  F.  /.  3  labJbSa;  F.  latifSlia  of  Lee's  Nuraeij ;  andourjfe.  1016.— 
Iieaves  laiiceolate,  acuminate ;  tsferinB  at  the  base,  featber-netred, 
much  loneer  than  those  of  the  preceding  variety  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  and  of  a  lifter  green.    It  di£rs  fh>m  the  plant  marked 
F.  caroiiniinain  the  Hack- 
ney  Arboretum;    but,  as 
the  latter  ia  jtxj  small,  and 
the  Hammersmith  plant  is 
growii^  in  a  better  atmo- 
sphere, perhaps  it  is  not 
worth  kee]Mng  distinct. 
DeteripHon,  jv.    The  red  beech, 

Hichaux  observes,  bears  a  greater 

resemblance  to  that  of  Europe  than 

to  the  American  white  beech.    It 

equals  the  latter  in  diameter,   but 

not  in  height ;  and,  as  it  ramifies  near 

head,  and  a  more  taittA  foli^e.  Its 
leaves  are  equally  brilliant  with 
those  of  the  white  beech,  a  little 
larger  and  thicker,  and  more  deeply 
aemted.  Its  fruit  ia  of  the  aame 
form,  but  only  half  as  large ;  while 
the  prickles  of  its  calyx  are  lesa 
numerous,  but  firmer.    The  wood 
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iaiommrtiat  red,  or  ofsnuty  hue,  when  mature;  whence  the  name.  A  trank 
of  this  species,  1  R.  3  in.  or  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  commonly  connats  of  3  in. 
or4iii.orsap,  and  1  ft.  I  in.  or  1  ft.  Sin.  oTheart  wood;  the  inverse  of  which 
[Mvportion  is  componly  Tound  in  the  wood  of  the  white  beech.    The  diatribu- 

tion  of  this  tree  in  the  United  St&tes  is  almost  

exdusivelj  confined  to  the  north-eaitern  pro- 
Tincea,  and  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick.  In  the  district  of  Maine,  and  in  the 
■tntes  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vennont,  it  is  so 
abundant,  as  often  to  constitute  eitensiTe  forests, 
the  finest  of  which  grow  on  fertile,  level,  or  gently 
eloping  lands,  which  are  proper  for  the  cultivation 
of  Am.  llie  wood  of  thia  species  is  considered 
ttronger,  tourer,  and  more  compact  than  that 
of  the  American  white  beech;  and, in  the  district 
of  Maine  and  in  British  America,  where  the  oak  i 
it  rare,  it  ia  employed  with  the  sugar  maple  and  / 
yellow  birch,  or  f^tula  excelsa,  for  the  lower  L 
part  of  the  frame  of  vesaeli.    As  it  is  eitremely  "    _ 

liable  to  miury  from  warms,  and  speedily  decays  when  exposed  to  alternate 
diynesB  and  moisture,  it  is  seldom  used  in  the  construction  of  houses;  but, 
where  nothine  better  can  be  procured,  it  is  selected  for  making  hoops.  Shoe- 
lasts  are  made  of  it,  and  otner  minor  articles ;  because,  when  perfectly  sea- 
soned, it  is  not  liable  to  warp.  On  the  whole,  the  wood  is  inferior  in  compact- 
ness and  solidity  to  the  European  beech,  though  planks  of  it,  about  3  ic 
thick,  ore  sometimes  exported  to  Britain,  The  tree  was  introduced  into 
England  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy;  and  its  foliage  makes  avet^fine 
appearance,  both  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 
Though  the  leaves  do  not  diflbr  materially  irom  those  of  the  common  beech 
during  summer,  yet,  in  autumn,  they  become  decidedly  darker,  and  die  off  of 
a  rusty  green,  approaching,  in  F.  f.  caroliniina,  to  black.  In  America,  this 
^>eciea  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of /^ats^a  tesaelliri*  (^£6.  and  Smith  Iiu.,u. 
t.  73. ;  and  our  J!g.  1916.),  the  cream-barred,  or  beech,  tussock  moth,  which 
devours  the  leaves.  The  caterpillar  of  this  insect  is  brown,  and  the  imago 
pale  buff:  it  is  most  common  in  Oeoipa.  On  the  whole,  both  the  species  and 
Its  varieties  well  deserve  culture  as  ornamental  trees  of  the  middle  sue.    They 


J 


■  propagated  by  layers  and  grafting ;  and  plants,  in  the  London  n 


are  propa^un  uir  mjuo  «»  |^— --^ 
are  At.  each  ;  at  New  York,  Sfi  cents. 
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b.  Spedet  not  get  mlrodvced. 
I  a.  F.  oBLi'aui  Jft*.    Tbe  obhqat-teatitd  Beech. 
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B.  Cupule  MVolucr^brM  I  SegmenU  narrow,  iadMote.   Ooarigt  kUtrvUy  iattrUJ, 
Young  Uavct  not  plicate. 

a.  Spedei  mlToduced  into  Britain. 
i  4.  F.  MTVtSi^xa  Mirb.    The  Bircb'like,  or  evergrttn.  Beech, 

UamfMlUm.    lllrtLlnH(B.Hiu..lt.b«7a.)  Haok.lnB(it.)tw 

^mmrme.    BtluUmaliiaia  Fanl-ia  Smiit.a<ittt.,9.t-1S.,  tfOd-tf,  K.,i.^UL 

Zwr«ta«i.    HfoLHu,  I4LES.1  •nduutjlc.  I»a 

Hue,  on  •hon  IbntMilki.    Fvtintli  of  Uw  Ml*  Oonn  mtttBT,  bnUutt,  «— 7-k^BL    AiMbn 

10— la.    CupulM  Involiiciuein,  omoUi,  *f*itll>i  hchdU  Dari;  Ustu,  UtiolH*.    Onilw 

SMtei,  IMmllT  euated  i  (ocle*  BunluW.  (Mtrta.)    Ad  enc- 

riwt(w,iBMlnafTKnil«IFiM|gLBlMn  ttKicmnit  tamu. 

BnUKliM  dinricUa.  uRuobl  btmnlita  i  naiu  onaa  bbI— rwit 

Lhtm  cillaU,  ilUnuUL  Am  4  UIOHui  looa,  and  ftn  S  U 

8  liiiw  bread,    rtinm  aillluT.    Tbt  ilraiitiin  awl  dypoMKa 

oflkdiulclowaKuwcllaimuTBUHrGlunaBIafTiaMalloo,  . 

mcmMt  thoH  of  f,  antiTeUcaAnti  bM,  aecordla*  la  Ihli  I 

botuM,  ttia  taTM  of  KanUnUcaTan  jdalMd  In  tbaEadi  and  J 

tbadltk  k  kHpHknt*!  eo  OMddtt/ib*  MKltibaa  oi  the  1 

otbai.irMetaeluncMndaDoltiiMtoF.latuiadca.  (V^.  Mn., 

Ut.  )l  410.}    Ilia  •ntfiaan  hawli  inwi  at  Part  Flabi^  Sbalu 

of  Hanllan,  and  In  Ui  nilthbaurhoDd,  In  Ibc  (icatHt  abundaBM. 

Itatuluannlainriiai  tmicir3ft.lndkaiBatBbelueaKBMIi, 

and  ■lianbilBfaanTOltli'tnnibtft.ladUDatKrTCnalitM 

traa  (iwibapt  th*  n*!]!  hbu  a>  that  ntattooad  bi  Cooawden 

BjnD),  tba  tmnk  of  «bta  arcntai  T  ft,  la  dloMMt  10  tba  btkbt 

ori7lt.,aiidtbaiiaTldaakiilelbr*olMt*llBta,  oacta of  *h)i£li 

Sltlnilamita.  (Baa  Jam.  y  On.  Sum  and  AM,  Mu.  ftv  June, 

UM.)   Tblabaecb  kalaDanaII*«erVaBDtaBia&-aDiiid.whara 

It  la  calM  tb(  Bi<rRI*  tnt  br'tba  mUwIita.     II  (anataUr  iron 

In  Iba  miMfn  pait  oT  Dw  UUnd,  nbcie  an  eKnlant  nmtu  la 

IMDd  In  eluMtn  areund  (ha  •vonan  patti  <f  III  bnnebai.    Tlili 

ftmiuairailai  Id  ilia  ftom  UialafanaiWala  Ihit  ofa  walnuti 

Shan  ;o(inK  It  li  nbttlih,  and  unrtd  wlita  ■  ikin  Ilka  Ibal  of  a 

TOoni  polala    lliU  Ikln  li  aaiU*  takin  offi  and  (faa  nmalnloi 

pomoD,  •Then  n».  lail«  Uka  nU  Bo.haeL    Wben  thli  AiwiH 

k  Balund,  tha  >Un  qdltm,  and  oblMU  a  net  of  patvnck  at  a 

I^lowlifa  lAlt.  ODiour.  jsaa  JtocU  -      — 

h  »M  1  and  Oia^  (s  Ad.  lf«.,  1 

li  taid  ID  hin  baas  InnadiioaJ  In 

X  S.  F.  anta'hctica  .Fltrff.    The  aatarctk  Beech. 

MuftbaUn.    Font  In  Onmant  Ooatt.,  B.  p.  !«. ;  Wind.  Sp,  PI,  4.  p^  «a 
Am.  Ctar.,4c.  LaatHiiTaiB,bhnit,  ilabnuiiinaiaitadatlbtbaaa:  dniUTdaBtaU;  tbalriHi 
nakad.  (M'fUit)   A  duIto  of  Tanmad  FW«iL  and  InlndiiMd  InlSSa    Bnncbai  noed,  (vta 
Lcavat  Bltamala.  patloUta,  lilD.  loDis  pllata:  rrinaon  t}i«  udda  lUa  aconawbat  downj: 
la(tbniiudlah,b)iuiL  (mud.  V-.'f,  p,«CL)    W*  ba>a  iwiar  aaao  Iba  plant. 

b.  Spedet  not  yet  introduced  mlo  SriUih  GarHem. 
I  6.  F.  DoMBB'ri  aikb.    Dombey's,  or  the  Myrile-lemed,  Beech. 

liaiUficaUam.     MfD.  Hiu.,  14.  p.  468.  i  Conn.  BM.  Ma(,,  1,  a  3DL 
SVVidVI.    IUin,MiH.,Kt.&i  anilouTA.I«!l. 
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anlUiL    tmiiAM    fhonbotd, 

•hiaku      ■Wmuii       mile*. 

« HIT  •■»«  fcsMalkt.    Perl.  < 
■OH!  ot  Ilia  mil*  Mioita,  can- 

CuMe,  i   aiB>«d.      AMIwn 

•uaoilu  4-|Mnlw  I  nnMiia  ■)■ 
BOM  HiiHr,  hdnUtft  Onrtv 
iMenHf  OMitod.  Sjldtd,  u. 
■In  BUfiuu.  (VM,)    A  till 

urn  lamii,  alsu  *ilk  jr.  «b- 
llaui,    1)7    ihg/boualM    tftar 

ii  kiwwa  In  CbllL  Or  itaiDuu  J 
i>(  Colfui,  and  mtnidiB  ncal.  > 

coiMnicUaB.     Vowu  UancbM    ' 
donj,  iluttMu    Imtbi  ak 

tonal*,  noDI  S  to  10  llDH  loBt, 

and  ftan  3  M  S  U«  bnadToB 
til*    BiMCftoi    lituchs,  and 

rUabnodia.   BU^ulMnal,  a^ 
ulbaMvlbiirtlwpMhilb   Fiuit  ooknowB.    (iMiii.  Vat,  XIt.  pL «»] 

2  10.  F.  Du'ui*  MM.    The  dubioui  Beech. 

Mdn.  Nik,  I^  (.  M 
UtBL  HiulTi*.  t.  W.  ;  Md  aar  A.  UK 
J|aw.  Ckar.,  |«.    lda?aa  mauv  UunOiti,  douMr  tuna*,  tatactout,  ililnlu  (labniM ;  XHmd  at  Hm 
'taw,  DO  (han  knuialka.    Fntarthoftht  BulciaUluT.  uubiBaM,  S-^IUicd.    Anthtnlo— 11. 

«■».)  Iitootnmdjt>n)>*'i''tlHttbaf.daUaliiioihhi|Bontiuna>an>i]ro(r.  MalRdM. 
toaBCbaa  an  (BoMfaat  and  Knaloa(al«l  1  Ilia  laaTBlaiis,  wiL  and  IM  sHIpliei  iBd  dan. 

mcImim  la  o«bw  iwineta  parlartlT  raaamblti  that  alF.  toutSlila  i  aiMlConuiirtwin,  wba  latimd 
''-••>-"'— i*»  cf  ManUan,  bad  plaod  It  iloni  witb  (bat  iiiccifa,  unMr  tba  ubm  of  BMula 
J  Mifbd  had  bM  •*■)  Iba  Dmiaka  Aewn,  lia  lbgu(ht  it  batter  dm  to  eenftiuBd  It 

Gekub  III, 


■rlUi  ;■.  MiUSIdeL 


CASTA'NEA  Totan.    Tni  Chestnut.    Lm.  Sytt.  Honge'da  PtoljiedTM. 

ld.8bl>l..4.iu«mi  N.  I>uHaiB.,3.p.U. 

n;  Ukltalfnlar.iV.;  KartaDla,air.)  Ctaui^o,  BtL  \  Cmbd. 

itaakati^  Jwd.  and  i>aa.  >  KeachloD,  Jhu. 

m  la  Tbanlr,  ■«  ftm  HHtbar  IDWD  <■(  that  n^  ta  KbIhi. 

DetcripHart,  ^c.  Dedduoua  trees,  with  nearly  the  same  Keographkal  di«- 
tiibution  ai  the  oak,  but  more  tender.  There  ia  onl^  one  Buropeui  ipeciea, 
which  is  chiefiy  valiuble  as  a  Ihiit  tree,  and  as  coppice-wood ;  the  dmher  of 
full-grown  trees  being  brittle,  and  of  short  duration.  The  foliage  is  large  and 
omamentBl;  and,  in  this  and  its  fhiit,  it  bears  a  close  analog  to  the  oeedi. 
The  botanical  di^rence  between  the  two  genera  has  been  noticed  in  p.  1949. 

X  1.  C.  vb'«Ca  G<ertn.      The  eatable, /uwf,  or  J^Nnniul,  Chestnut. 
JdtmUftfUtm.    OBtiLanL,  I.  p.  181.;  Mtelix.  Amer.,S.  p.  I»)  WlUd.  f^  PL.fc  p.  isa  i  IJudl. 

. — ^^.^  .1-.,  OuUnaa  ££■.  Htrt.  OtfT.  4tT.,  Horl.  Vm.,  «!.,  itw.  I.w«.,  T9-  Vat. 
k  PaiU.,  0L,  Oraik.  Firw..  15a,  Da  Bat  Brrik.,  1.  v-lh,  Kmimi.  Cnt.,  S. 
hi.;   CaUlinea  HUta  MUL  DM.,  No.  L,  3etp.  Can..  Ho.  tim..  Hall.  Htlt^ 


'"'  tv.,  L   330.,  Ham. 


N.  Dm  /W,  3.  PL  »,  Sif.  Bat.,  t.  B8G,   Atg.  n..  4  p.  ISl.,   Adh*.  Bt.  R.,  gd.  3.,  p.  tl 


UUi^  hU Id  Uia IxiDdon  luifceti, an  ^piin^rirom  auid, 
KagnHmtt    Eni.  Bot.,  1.88a  1  Blackir.,i.330.i  HiuLEnL,  Lp.U&|  )l.DuH«>>.,3Ltll).|and 

At  ptain  of  Ibu  tm  In  out  tail  Valunc. 
Spec.  CAar.,  S/c.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  mucronately  serrated ; 
glabrous  on  each  side.  {WUld.)  A  stately  tree,  rivalling  the  oak  in  size 
and  longevity ;  but,  in  regard  to  its  timber,  coroparatively  worthleas.  A 
native  of  Asia  Minor;  but  cultivated  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
from  time  immemorial. 


1984  AllBORKTUM   AND   FRUTICfiTUIC.  PAKT  III, 

Farifiitt.    These  may  be  arranged  in  two  dnsses;  those  which  are  considered 
botanical  varieties,  and  those  which  are  cultivated  on  account  of  their  fruit. 

A.  Botamcal  Varieties^ 

1  C.  r.  2  titplemfilia  Lodd.  Cat.,  1 836 ;  C.  heteroph^lla  Hort. ;  C.  Ucinftta 
HqH.  ;  C.  Alicifolia  Hort,^  has  the  leaves  cut  into  shreds^  regularijr, 
or  irregularly,  and  sometimes  so  as  to  appear  like  lioear-Unoeolate 
leaves;  and  hence  the  epithet  of  laliciiblia. 

9  C.  V.  3  cochledta  Lodd.  CaU,  1836,  has  the  leaves  cuculate^  or  hooded* 
with  a  diseased  stunted  appearance. 

t  C.  V.  ^glabra  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836 ;  C.  ▼.  foliis  likcidus  Uori.;  has  the  leaves 
rather  thin,  and  more  shining  than  those  of  the  species. 

I  C.  V.  5  glaitca,  C»  glauca  Hori.^  has  the  leaves  somewhat  ghuicous. 

^  Cv.%  tforiegtUa ;  C.  v.  foliis  aureis  I^odd.  Cat.,  1836;  has  the  leaves  vari- 
esated  with  yellow,  with  some  streaks  of  white;  and  the  tree,  when 
of  a  larger  size.  Didoes  a  splendid  appearance  in  spring  and  is  admi- 
rably ac&pted  for  planting  amonf  eveigreen  shrubs,  along  with  the 
balsam  poplar ;  the  colour  of  which,  when  tlie  leaves  first  expand, 
has  all  tne  rich  yellow  of  this  variety,  with  the  advantage  of  being 
associated  in  the  mind  with  ideas  of  health;  whereas  variegation  ia 
known  to  be  generally  the  efled  of  disease. 

S  C.  9. 7  americona  ;  C.  vesca  Miehx.  iV.  Amer.  S^l^  iii.  p.  9.— Tliis  vazietj 
has  broader  leaves  than  the  European  chestnut. 

B.  Fhat-bearmg  Varietki* 

In  the  French  catalogues  these  are  very  numerous ;  and  in  De  Ckabrots 
StaHiiiquet  de  Sawme,  &c.,  it  is  stated  that  between  40  and  50  varieties  are 
cultivated  in  the  province  of  Mondovi,  in  Piedmont.  (See  Gard.  Mag.^  voL  L 
p.  322.)  There  are  upwards  of  20  sorts  cultivated  in  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  of  which  Mr.  Thompson  considers  the  four  fol- 
lowing as  deserving  the  preference  for  ornamental  cultivation:  —  Ch&- 
ta^nier  prime,  C.  £llue,  tne  Downton  Chestnut,  and  Prolific  Chestnut. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  following  English  sorts : — Devonshire,  Lewis's, 
Lisbon,  Masters's,  Canterbury,  Knight's  Prolific,  and  the  New  Prolific. 
The  nurserymen  in  the  south  of  Devonshire,  and  in  Jersey,  generally  pay 
more  attention  to  the  sweet  chestnut,  as  a  firuiC  tree,  than  the  nurserymen  in 
the  nei^bourhood  of  London.  There  is  said  to  be  a  tree  of  a  very  superior 
variety  m  a  garden  in  St.  Peter's  parish,  Jersey,  firom  which,  it  is  beueved, 
pbutf  are  propagated  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  in  that  ishmd.  (See  (ranrf. 
Jl^«,  voL  vii.  p.  101.) 

Tk^  varieties  cultivated  in  France  for  the  table  are  divided  into  two  kinds^ 
vb.,  les  chdlaignes  and  le9  marront ;  the  former  being  to  the  latter  what  the 
crab  IB  to  the  apple.  The  latter  are,  of  course,  much  preferred,  being  laiger, 
more  farinaceous,  and  sweeter.  When  roasted,  they  have  also  a  rich  creamy 
flavour,  and  an  aromatic  o<lour,  in  which  the  common  chestnuts  are  quite 
deficient.  The  best  marrons  sold  in  Paris  are  the  marrons  de  Lyons;  and 
the  best  kinds  of  the  common  chestnut  are :  —  La  ch&taigne  de  Bois,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  small,  will  not  keep,  and  Ls  of  little  flavour;  and  the  tree 
forma  the  principal  coppice*wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puis :  la  Chi- 
taigne  ordmaire,  of  which  the  fruit  is  rather  better,  and  the  tree  more 
vigorous,  and  a  greater  bearer :  hi  ChiUaigne  pourtalonne,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  very  fine,  and  produced  in  great  abundance :  la  Ch&taisne  printani^re, 
the  fruit  of  which  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  bemg  produced  very  early 
in  the  season  :  la  Ch&taigne  verte  du  Limousin,  which  produces  very  large 
excellent  fruit,  which  willkeep  a  long  time,  and  the  tree  of  which  preserves 
its  leaves  ereen  nAuch  loocer  tban*any  of  the  other  varieties :  and  la  Cfa&- 
taigne  exalade,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  best  of  all  the  common  chestnuts 
for  the  table ;  but  the  tree,  which  is  low,  with  spreading  branches,  is  asch 
an  abundant  bearer,  that  it  soon  exhausts  itsdf.  \Le  Bon  JanL  1837.) 

Detaiption,  <f'<^.    The  chestnut,  under  favourable  circumstances.  Is  a  im^ 
nificent  tree,  though  it  never  attains  a  he^ht,  or  diameter  of  head,  equal  to 
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the  British  oak ;  and  it  difiere  essentially  from  that  tree,  in  its  timber  not  in- 
creasing in  value  as  it  increases  in  age.  The  trunk,  in  deep  free  soils,  and  in 
situations  sheltered  rather  than  exposed,  rises  erect,  anci  forms  a  massive 
column  of  wood ;  but,  in  unsuitable  soils,  and  in  elevated  exposed  situations, 
and  in  cold  climates,  it  ramifies  at  the  height  of  10ft.  or  12  ft.,  and  the  tree 
assumes  the  character  of  a  large  pollard.  In  all  cases,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  is  very  large,  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  head,  or  the  height  of 
the  tree.  The  branches  form  nearly  the  same  angle  with  the  trunk  as  those 
of  the  oak ;  though  in  thriving  trees  the  angle  is  somewhat  more  acute.  They 
spread  widely,  and  are  round,  and  smooth  when  young.  The  bark  is  remarkable 
for  its  deep  wide  clefts,  which.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  says,  **  seem  to  have  furnished 
ideas  for  some  ornaments  in  Gothic  architecture ;"  alluding,  we  suppose,  to 
some  kinds  of  tracery  in  the  upper  parts  of  windows  in  the  florid  Gotnic  st^le. 
The  leaves  on  old  trees  are  fVom  4  in.  to  6  in.  long;  but  on  young  and  vigo- 
rous shoots  they  are  often  neariy  1  ft.  in  length,  and  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in 
breadth.  In  France,  the  leaves  en  the  chataigniers  are  narrower  than  those 
of  the  marroniers,  and  those  of  both  are  narrower  than  the  leaves  of  wild 
and  cultivated  chestnuts  in  England ;  which  difference  may  be  observed  in 
the  two  climates  to  be  the  case  more  or  less  with  all  broad-leaved  trees. 
The  leaves  are  elliptic-UinceoIate,  acute,  smooth,  with  many  transverse  veins, 
terminating  in  sharp  serratures ;  often,  but  not  always,  terminating  in 
mucros.  They  are  of  a  rich  shining  green  above;  and  paler,  and  some- 
times rather  g&ucous,  beneath.  The  barren  catkins  are  numerous,  axillary, 
8olitari%  yellow,  and  pendulous ;  almost  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  decidu- 
ous. The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  wood  of  the  current  year,  and  are 
ranged  along  the  common  stalk,  in  lateral  sessile  tufts.  The  stamens  are 
numerous  and  spreading.  The  fertile  flowers  are  much  fewer  than  the  barren 
ones :  they  are  placed  on  terminal  stalks,  which  are  lengthened  out  as  the 
fruit  advances.  The  styles  are  about  6,  with  long,  smooth,  upright  stigmas. 
G«rtner  detected  about  12  scarlet  rudiments  of  stamens  among  the  wool  at 
the  base  of  the  styles.  Nuts  large,  broadly  ovate,  generally  2 ;  flat  on  the 
inner  side,  and  each  attached  by  a  broad  scar  to  the  bottom  of  the  ereatly 
enlarged  outer  calyx,  the  outside  of  which  is  copiously  armed  with  compucated 
clusters  of  sharp  prickles.  (Smith.)  The  root  descends  perpendicularly,  like 
that  of  the  oak,  but  not,  as  it  is  tuleged,  to  quite  so  great  a  depth.  The  rate 
of  growth  of  young  trees,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  averages  fit>m  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  a  vear  for  the  first  10  or  12  years.  The  tree  will  attain  the  height  of 
from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  from  50  to  60  vears ;  before  which  period  its  timber  is 
generally  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  but  the  tree  will  live  for  several 
centuries  afterwards,  and  produce  abundance  of  fiuit ;  its  timber,  in  the  mean 
while,  beginning  to  decay  at  the  heart,  or  become  brittle,  and  fit  only  for  ftiel. 
In  Germany,  according  to  Willdenow,  the  height  is  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  and 
the  duration  of  the  tree  from  50  to  100  years.  In  America,  according  to 
Michaux,  the  chestnut,  in  favourable  situations,  commonly  attains  the  height 
of  70  ft.  or  80  ft.,  with  a  circumference  of  15  ft.  or  16  ft.  The  oldest  chestnut 
in  England  is  that  at  Tortworth,  supposed  to  have  been  planted  before  the 
Conquest;  and  the  largest  which  we  have  ever  heard  of  is  a  tree  in  Studley 
Park,  of  which  ^g.  1923.  is  a  portrait,  to  the  scale  of  lin.  to  30  ft.;  and 
which  is  1 12  ft.  hurb ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  fi^m  the  ground,  7  ft. 
4J  in.,  and  of  the  head  91  ft.  6  in.  By  far  the  handsomest  tree  of  this  species 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  that  at  Muswell  Hill,  figured  in  our  last 
Volume,  which  is  66  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  in  diameter  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground^  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  nearly  70  ft.  This  tree  has  been  planted 
between  70  and  80  years.  No  tree  stoles  more  freely  than  tlie  sweet  chest- 
nut, at  whatever  age  it  may  be  cut  over. 

Geography.  The  sweet  chestnut  is  found  in  the  east  and  west  of  Asia, 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  North  America.  In  the  Old  World  its  coun- 
tries are  more  particularly  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Caucasus ;  but  it  is 
also  found  in  tne  Canaries,  and  in  Teneriflb.  It  does  not  grow  sponta- 
neously to  the  north  of  Tereck,  in  the  Russian  empire;  and  it  does  not  ripen 
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iU  fruit  any  where  except  in  b  climate  that  will  ripen  Ae  frape  sIbo  in  the 
open  air.  There  are  sereral  specie*  found  in  Java,  Jiipan,  Cochin-Chin»,  Chbia, 
and  the  Himnlayu ;  end  one  of  these  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  C.  t^ks. 
(3ft4rf.)  In  Britain,  the  sweet  chestnut  u  liy  some  considered  to  be  indi- 
genous ;  but,  notwithntandinff  the  great  age  of  some  specimenii,  it  aroeart  to 
us  more  than  probable  that  Iney  have  all  been  planted.  Tlu*  doubt  u  noticed 
by  Kay  and  Evelyn,  and  was  wannly  taken  up  by  Daines  Barrington,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century;  and  the  discusgiont  which  took  place  between 
that  gentleman,  M.  Ducarel,  and  some  others,  will  be  Ibund  in  the  Pkihiopiiatl 
Tmniactiom,  vols.  lix.  and  txi.;  and  in  the  GntUman'i  MagaoKe^  for  1766. 
(See  p.  23.)  In  the  BngiUh  Flora,  the  chestnut  ia  stated  to  be  "  found  in 
wood);  and  it  appears  to  ne  wild  in  the  south  and  west  of  En^and."  It  has 
been  planted  in  Scotland,  and  somethnes  ripens  a  few  froit  in  the  wannest 
districtsof  East  Lothian,  [tgrows  vigorously  in  Ireland,  but  never  ripens  &uit 
there.  In  Scandinavia  it  is  unknown.  It  is  apparently  wild  in  some  parts  of 
France,  and  still  more  so  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  though  it  is  most  probable  that 
it  was  originally  planted  in  these  countries  by  the  Romans.  It  aboutids  in 
the  nd^bouThood  of  Nice,  aod  in  the  kingdom  of  Nifilea.    It  b  pntiodarly 
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abundaot  on  the  Apennines,  especially  at  Valombrosa,  and  also  between 
Florence  and  Bologna ,  and  we  cannot  help  noticing  a  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  as  having  struck  him  when  in  Italy,  and  with  which  we 
were  ourselves  very  much  pleased  when  there;  viz.  that  these  chestnut  trees 
on  the  Apennines  are  generally  scattered  over  a  surface  resembling  the  green- 
award  of  a  British  lawn.  According  to  Dr.  R.  A.  Philippi,  Caat^ea  v^sca 
does  not  appear  to  be  wild  in  any  part  of  Etna,  but  always  to  be  cultivioed. 
'*  We  noticed  it,"  he  says,  **  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Zoccobro,  at  a  height  of 
SQOOft.;  and  Gemmellaro  is  said  to  have  traced  it  as  high  as  5100ft.;  but 
this  is  probably  a  mistake,  arising  from  an  erroneous  calculation  of  the  altitude. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  the  chestnut  trees  reach  to  8500  ft.,  and  on  the 
Pyrenees  to  2800  ft.  Etna  is  celebrated  for  the  great  age  and  colossal  dimen- 
sions of  its  chestnut  trees :  the  noted  Castagno  di  Cento  Cavalli  has  a  cir- 
cumference near  the  root  of  180ft. ;  the  Castagno  di  Santa  Agata,  70  ft.;  and 
the  Castagno  della  Nave,  64  ft.  Their  stems,  however,  attain  no  great  hoght, 
but  soon  branch  off  above  the  ground ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  first-mentioned 
one,  it  seems  probable  to  me  that  not  one  stem,  but  many,  shoot  from  the 
same  root;  for  there  are  now  5  individual  trunks  separate  from  each  other; 
and  it  is  a  general  custom  in  Sicily,  when  these  trees  attain  a  diameter  of  about 
'  1  ft.,  to  cut  them  down  just  above  the  root,  when  a  number  of  new  shoots 
are  thrown  out,  which  shortly  become  trees  again.  M.  Brunner  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  as  is  stated  in  his  Excurnon  through  the  Eoit  of  Lieuria,  Elba, 
SSdfy,  and  Malta.*'  (See  Cmnp.  to  Bot.  Mag,,  vol.  i.  p.  90.)  In  North  Ame- 
rica, the  sweet  chestnut  is  round  as  far  as  iat.  44^  n.,  in  New  Hampshire ; 
where,  however,  it  is  less  common  than  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  ii*  most  abundant  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Caro- 
linas  and  of  Georgia,  and  abounds  on  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  m  East 
Tennessee;  preferring,  in  all  these  countries,  the  sides  of  mountains,  or  the 
fertile  gravelly  soils  in  the?**  immediate  vicinity. 

Hiitory*  The  sweet  chestnut  is  j^erally  said  to  have  been  broueht  to 
Europe  by  the  Greeks,  from  Sardis,  m  Asit  Minor,  about  504  b.  c.  It  was 
first  called,  in  Greek,  SarSamt  Balanos,  the  Sardis  nut;  afterwards  Diot 
Balanot  Lopmon,  from  its  being  considered  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
walnut,  except  in  the  smoothness  of  its  inner  bark.  The  name  of  Cbstanea  was 
given  to  it  from  Kastanea,  the  name  of  a  city  in  Pontus,  in  Asia;  and  also 
of  one  in  the  Vale  of  Tempo,  near  the  river  Peneus ;  in  both  which  places 
the  chestnut  grew  in  ffeat  abundance,  being  a  native  of  the  former  locality, 
and  having  been  first  planted  in  Greece  in  the  latter,  whence  it  was  sent, 
in  the  reisn  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  to  Rome.  It  is  evident  that  the  Romans 
received  the  chestnut  from  the  Greeks,  as  they  called  it  both  Castanea  and 
Glans  Sardiana.  Theophrastus  mentions  that,  in  his  time,  Mount  Olvmpus 
was  nearly  covered  with  chestnut  trees;  and  Plinv enumerates  eight  kinds  that 
were  known  to  the  Romans  in  his  dav.  Pliny  adds  that  chestnuts  were  ground 
into  meal,  and  made  into  bread,  by  the  poor.  These  were  of  an  inferior  kind, 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  popularei ;  and  he  adds  that  there  was  anodier 
sort,  which  were  generally  boiled,  and  which  were  called  codwe.  He  like- 
.  wise  savs, — **  Under  the  common  name  of  nuts,  we  comprehend,  also,  chest- 
nuts, though  they  partake  rather  of  the  nature  of  acorns;  excq>t  tluit  they 
have  a  hirg^  and  more  prickly  covering.  It  is  surprising  that  we  set  so  little 
value  upon  a  fiiiit  which  nature  has  tuen  so  much  pams  to  preserve  from 
injury.  Sometimes  three  nuts  are  found  in  one  of  these  pridcly  covers.  The 
first  akm  of  the  nut  is  flexible ;  but  the  second  has  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
like  the  skin  of  the  wahiut :  therefore  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  it. 
Chestnuts  are  better  roasted  than  cooked  in  any  other  manner."  {Nat.  Hisi.) 
One  of  the  largest  and  oldest  chestnut  trees  in  the  world  is  that  on  Mount 
Etna,  above  mentioned,  and  which  is  called  Castagno  di  Cento  Cavalli, 
.because,  as  it  is  said,  Jean  of  Arragon,  on  her  road  from  Spain  to  Naples, 
visited  Mount  Etna,  attended  by  her  principal  nobility,  and  was  caught  in  a 
heavy  shower;  when  the  queen,  and  a  hundred  cavaliers,  took  shelter  under 
.the  branches  of  this  tree,  which  completely  covered  them,  and  saved  them 
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boverer,  that  the  Hpsniib  queen's  fish  ii  fomewhat  apocrji^ial.  The  t.__ 
itself,  when  Tinted  by  H,  Houcl,  wu  in  a  Btate  of  decs; :  it  had  loM  die 
greater  part  of  its  branchet,  and  it*  trunk  wai  quite  boUow.  A  boose  wm 
erected  lu  tbe  interiop  with  some  country  people  liTing  ui  it,  witb  an  OTcn,  in 
wbich,  according  to  tne  custom  of  the  country,  they  aried  chestnuts,  filbetta, 
and  other  fruits,  which  they  wished  to  preserve  for  winter  use ;  Dsing  a*  fud, 
wbcB  tbey  cooM  find  no  other,  pieces  cut  witb  a  batcbet  from  the  interior  of 
the  tree.  In  Brydone'i  time,  in  1 770,  this  tree  measured  KM  ft  in  circnm- 
fcrenc&  He  says  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  five  distinct  trees;  but  that  he 
was  aamued  that  tbe  space  waa  once  filled  with  aolid  timber,  and  that  there 
was  DO  bark  in  the  inside.  This  drciunstaDce  of  en  old  trunk,  hollow  b  the 
imerior,  beeoinitig  separated,  ao  as  to  have  the  4m)earaiice  of  being  tbe 
fcmains  of  ■eTenr<tist)nct  trees,  is  frequently  met  witD  in  the  case  ofTcijold 
Bulbcm  trees  in  Britain,  and  olive  trees  in  Italy.  Kircher,  about  a  century 
before  Brydont^  affirms  that  an  entire  Sock  of  aheep  might  be  endoaed  witliia 
tbe  Etna  chestnut  as  in  a  fold.  Hie  sweet  cheatnut  was,  in  all  probabflity, 
introduced  into  Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  for  the  sake  of  its  fruh ; 
and,  beuig  a  tree  of  great  duration,  and  ripenine  its  fruit,  it  could  hardlv 
UI  to  become  a  permanent  inhalntant.    The  old  (£estnat  tree  at  Tortworth 


(Jig.  1M4.,  to  a  scale  of  I  in.  to  IS  ft^  may,  indeed,  possibly  have  been  one 
of  thote  planted  by  the  Romans.  The  oldest  chestnut  tree  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  i«  that  at  Cobham,  in  Kent,  of  which  j^.  I0e5.isa 
portrut,  to  a  acale  of  1  in.  to  IS  R.  Cambden  mentions  that  Cowdray  Pail:, 
01  Sussex,  was  femous  in  his  time  for  its  chestnut  tree* ;  and  the  town  of 
Cbabunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  is  suf^Kited  to  have  derived  its  name  from  tbe 
number  of  chestnut  trees  that  formerly  grew  there,  dd  Tuaser,  in  )S6i, 
enumerates  chestnuts,  in  his  list  of  fruit  trees  which  may  be  tranmlanted  in 
January;  and  Lord  Bacon  roentionvthe  chestnut  in  bis  Ett^  on  PbaUatknu. 
The  tree,  however,  if  once  plentifol,  appears  soon  to  have  become  compm- 
tive  scarcely;  for  die  author  of  a  tract  entitled  A*  old  I%nfl  memb/  rnisF/, 
imblished  in  1612,  recommends  planting  the  chestnut  as  a  "  kmd  of  timber 
tree  of  which  few  grow  in  England ; "  and  which,  be  adds,  will  not  only  pro- 
duce "  lafM  and  excellent  good  timber,"  but  "  good  fruit,  that  poore  people, 
in  time  of  dearth,  may,  with  a  small  quantitie  of  oats  or  barley,  make  bread  of." 
HealMwystbat  adiestnut  tree,''wfaenyou  begin  first  to  [4ant  it,  will  grow 
mareiBoiieyeare,tfaananoak«wiUdoeintwa.'  (p.7.)   Mr. Samuel Hvtlib, 
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who  wrote  tome  jeerm  afterwanla,  Bays,  "  In  divcn  place*  of  Kent,  u  in  and 
about  Oravesend,  in  the  countrey,  and  elsewhere,  very  many  prime  timben  of 
their  old  banii  and  houiet  are  of  cheatnut  wood ;  and  yet  there  ia  now  scarce 
a  chestnut  tree  within  SO  miles  urthe  place,  and  the  people  altogether  ignorant 
of  such  trees.  This  shevreth  that  in  former  times  those  places  did  abound 
with  auch  tirober,"  (Legacv,  &c-,  p.  18.)  A  proof  how  early  the  idea  pre* 
vailed  of  the  wood  of  Uu^rcus  leuilifldra  being  that  of  the  chestnut.  In 
the  year  1676,  an  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Wyndham  of  Felbrigg,  in  Nor- 
folk, was  said  to  be  a  great  planter  of  chestnuts ;  and  some  account  of  his 
trees  will  be  found  in  a  lucceedinB  page.  The  tree,  however,  was  comparA- 
tively  ne^ected,  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century ;  when  the 
Society  of  Arts,  reviving  the  idea  (which,  as  we  have  aeen  aboVe,  wU  cur<- 
rent  as  lone  ago  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.),  that  the  carpentry  of  many  of 
our  old  buildings  consisted  of  chestnut  wood,  offered  rewards  for  planting  the 
tree ;  and  these  were  given  to  a  number  of  individuals  who  made  plantations 
of  it.  The  tree  is  now  chiefly  planted  b«  cappic»wood  and  for  its  fruit  in 
Bnsland,  and  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  Scotlaiu!  and  Ireland.  In  En^aud,  it 
is  chiefly  planted  in  hop  countries,  and  on  the  margins  of  orchards,  as  a  fruit 
tree.  There  are  considerable  plantations  of  it  in  Devonshire,(roin  which  large 
quantities  of  fruit  are  sent  to  the  London  market. 

In  France,  as  in  Britain,  it  was  formerjv  believed  that  the  timber  in  the 
roofs  of  the  oldest  cathedr^,  and  in  the  Louvre  and  other  building,  was  of 
chestnut ;  and  it  was  thought,  in  consequence,  that  the  tree  bad,  m  former 
tiroes,  been  much  more  abundant  in  France  dian  it  now  is  in  that  country. 
Buflbn,  however,  denwiiatrated  [bat  oak  wood,  after  a  great  number  trf"  years, 
puts  on  the  appearance  of  that  of  the  chestnut;  and,  aftenrarda,  OauboitOD, 
as  we  have  seen  f  p.  ITBT.),  set  the  questioo  at  rest,  by  ahowing  that  what  had 
been  taken  for  cDeatnut  was  Q.  sessilifldra.  At  the  same  due,  it  is  observed 
in  the  Dietionnaire  det  Emu  et  Forett,  that  chestnut  trees  must  fomerly  have 
been  much  more  common  in  France  than  at  present  j  because  orchards  of 
them  are  often  referred  to  under  the  name  of  chataignenues  in  ancient  writings  j 
and  AcoBta  reports  that  the  groves  of  chestnut  trees  in  France  were  almost 
totally  destroyed  in  1709,  by  a  very  severe  frost,  which  followed  suddenly  after 
heavy  rains.  In  the  i)(rtioiwi<jire  f/wwrirf  (published  at  Lyons  in  1791,  art, 
Chfttaignier),  it  is  stated,  from  the  records  oi  the  city  of  Orleans,  that  "  the 
Forest  of  Orleans  has  been  observed  to  change  alternately  the  species  of  ita 
timber ;  to  have  been  for  a  space  of  time  in  oak,  then  in  chestnut,  and  aAtr- 
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wards  in  oak  aijaiii.  In  the  woods  of  oak  many  jouDgcfaetlnattieea  are  fovnd 
intennixed,  which,  being  oycrpoweml,  make  but  small  progress,  Wlwn  the 
former  are  felled,  the  latter,  enjoying  a  fineer  current  of  air,  grow  vigonmsljy 
choke  the  young  shoots  of  the  oak,  and  assume  their  sitostions :  the  same  haa 
been  remaned  in  other  fiorests."  (See  7VaM.S»c.ilrif.,xiL  p.  I  IS.)  At  prescat^ 
the  chestnut  abounds  in  France,  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  in  Daaphine 
and  the  Vo^ges,  Limousin,  and  a  peat  many  other  places.  It  is  coaunon  im 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  especially  as  coppice-wood ;  but  the  firnit  is  small, 
and  of  Uttle  value.  The  chestnut  is  cultivated,  in  the  south  of  Germany,  chieAj 
as  undeigrowth,  for  fence-wood,  hop-poles,  and  vine-props.  In  Spidn,  the 
chestnut  tree  is  grown  chiefly  for  its  miit;  which  is  produced  in  such  abun- 
dance, as  to  be  not  only  a  common  (bod  of  the  peasantry,  but  an  article  of 
exportation ;  the  best  chestnuts  of  the  London  markets  being  always  from 
Spain;  and  henee,  as  before  observed,  the  name  of  ^  Spanish,  chotnut.** 
According  to  M'Culloch, "  chestnuts  from  Spain  mid  Italy  are  frei|uently 
kilndried,  to  prevent  germination  on  their  passage.  During  the  three  years 
endii^^  in  1831,  the  entries  of  foreign  chestnuts  for  home  consumption  ave- 
raged 20,948  bushels  a  year.  The  duty  of  2f  .  per  bushd  produced,  in  1832, 
a  sum  which  proved  that  the  consumption  in  that  year  must  have  amounted 
to  23,216  bushels.'* 

Poetical  AUmdmu.  Viigil  frequently  mentions  the  chestnut  in  his  EdegmeM, 
for  its  fruit :  and  in  his  Georgics,'ha  a  tree.  In  the  latter,  he  calls  it  the  lofty 
chestnut:  **  Ut  altse  castaneas.**    In  the  first  Eclogue  he  says, — 


'  Sunt  nobb  mitia  pona, 
BoUfli^  et  prort  eopla  laetii.** 

*  RipeipplM  and  toft  dMilauts  wm  have  thcn^ 
Awl  cuni  alwmdint  to  nipply  our  Ikre.** 

In  the  second  Eclogue,  the  chestnut  is  again  mentioned,  in  a  passage  which  is 
thus  rendefed  by  I^den :  ^- 

**  MfMir  win  ■aairh  oar  planted  gromdt  at 
For  downy  pcachflt  and  tlM  fkiiqr 
And  thmdnboeiieitnali  in  Um  « 
Sodi  aa  mj  Aanryilli  nied  to  lore. 


The  old  English  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  chestnut.    Herrick  says : — 


ua  in  ciqis  AiU  crown^ 
And  let  our  dty  health  go  loand ; 
Quite  through  the  young  naidi  and  the  men, 
lb  the  ninth  nuahcr,  iTnot  tm  i 
Until  the  Ared  ohertnuti  leap 


For  Joy  to  tee  the  frnlti  ye  mp 
Ttaok  the  phnap  chaliee  and  the 
Tliat  tcnpU  ml  it  he  toaed  a|k* 


Ben  Jonsoo  speaks  of  the  **  diestnut  whilk  hath  laided  many  a  swine  f* 
Shakspeare,  in  MmcbeiAj  of  a  "  sailor's  yrife  with  chestnuts  on  her  lap;"  and 
Milton  alludes  to  the  custom  of  roasting  chestnuts : — 

*■  While  hiaai  on  my  hearth  the  puhqr  pear. 
And  black1^ta«  eheitnula  itart  and  GnM±le  thefUL* 

In  CSatalonia,  Philips  tells  us,  a  custom  prevails  of  people  going  from  house  to 
house  on  All  Saints*  Eve,  bdievinc  that  by  every  chestnut  that  they  eat  in  a 
ditferent  house  they  will  free  a  soul  from  purgatory.  (Pom,  BrU^  p.  96.) 

PropertieM  and  U»e$.  In  a  wild  state,  the  nut  of  the  chestnut  affi>rds  food 
to  nuuiy  animals,  though  its  leaves  and  wood  feed  but  few  insects;  nor  does 
it  support  many  parasitic  or  epiphytic  plants.  Sutyected  to  man,  notwitfaatand* 
ingiu  near  alliance  to  the  oak,  it  is,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  more 
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aBeftil  as  a  frutt  tree  than  for  its  timber.  The  wood  of  the  chestnut,  how-< 
ever,  has  the  remarkhble  property  of  being  more  durable  when  it  is  young 
than  when  it  is  old;  the  np  or  outer  wmxl  very  soon  chang;ing  into  heart 
wood ;  and  hence  the  great  value  of  this  tree  for  posts,  fencing-poles,  stakes, 
hoops,  &c  The  wood,  when  green,  wei^  68  lb.  9 ox.  per  cubic  foot;  and 
when  diT,  41  lb.  2  ox.  According  to  some  authors,  however,  it  weighs,  when 
dry,  48  lb.  The  wood  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  ouc,  bv  the 
transverse  fibres  being  more  confused,  and  much  less  evident  to  the  naked  eye, 
more  espectallv  in  a  section  newly  cut ;  so  that,  to  ascertain  whether  a  plank 
of  timber  is  oak  or  chestnut,  it  is  only  necessary  to  saw  off*  a  thin  slice  at  one 
of  Its  extremities.  Bosc  f^rees  in  this,  and  draws  as  a  conclusion  from  it, 
that  the  annual  layers  of  the  wood  not  being  freely  united  together  by  trans- 
verse fibres,  must  necessarilv  be  liable  to  separate,  and  to  become  sufcgect  to 
the  disease  which  is  called,  in  France,  cadnmure  (literally,  dialling).  This 
disease  cannot  be  discovered  till  the  tree  is  cut  down ;  when  it  is  found  to  be 
open  at  the  heart,  with  rents  radiating  frmn  its  centre  towards  the  circum- 
ference ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  wood  is  unfit  for  bein^  sawn  into  either 
planks  or  beams,  and  can  only  be  employed  for  laths  or  fencmg.  Bosc  found 
that  of  the  trunks  of  SO  chestnut  trees,  about  1  ft.  in  diameter,  which  he  had 
seen  cut  down  and  squared  in  the  forest  of  Montmorency,  there  were  20  in 
the  diseased  state  above  described.  Hence,  he  says,  we  seldom  find  any  tninkft 
of  old  chestnut  trees,  because  this  peculiarity  in  their  organisation  not  only 
unfits  them  for  every  purpose  of  carpentry  or  joinery,  but  occasions  them  to 
decay  from  the  centre  outwards.  To  us  it  appears  probable  that  this  organ- 
isation, by  lessening  the  communication  of  the  juices  of  the  tree  in  a  horixontal 
direction,  may  also  be  the  cause  why  the  sap  wood  so  soon  becomes  heart 
wood.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  ail  that  has  been  said  in  fiivour  of 
planting  the  chestnut  for  its  timber  can  only  rank,  in  point  of  authority,  with 
what  has  been  said  respecting  planting  the  locust  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
French  writers  state  that  chestnut  w^mI  is  a  good  deal  used  for  making  wine- 
casks;  a  circumstance  nodced  by  Rapin,  in  his  poem  entitled  The  Garden:'^ 

^    **  With  eloie.gTBln*d  chestnut,  wood  of  lOT'relfD  um^ 
For  caskin^  up  the  gnfie'i  most  powerful  juice.** 

Wine  is  said  to  ferment  in  chestnut  casks  more  slowly,  and  be  less  likely  to 
evaporate :  it  ako  does  not  contract  any  unpleasant  taste.  There  is  scarcely 
any  wood,  according  to  Du  Hamel,  which  makes  better  hoops,  as  these  resist 
the  dry  rot  in  cellars  where  every  other  kind  of  wood  decays.  Du  Hamel 
observes,  at  the  same  time,  that  chestnut  wood  decays  speedily,  when  it  is 
subjected  alternately  to  dryness  and  moisture.  (Exploit  de  BcU^  p.  296.) 
Varennes  de  Fenille,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that,  in  La  Bresse,  posts  oi 
chestnut  are  preferred  to  those  of  every  other  wood  for  forming  the  supports 
of  huts,  notwithstanding  these  posts  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  alternate 
humidity  and  dryness*  The  wood  of  the  chestnut  is  not  much  approved  of 
as  fuel :  it  throws  out  sparks,  and  smoulders  in  the  fire  rather  than  flames  ; 
though  it  gives  out  a  ^reat  deal  of  heat.  The  charcoal,  though,  good,  is  not 
of  the  first  quality :  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  oak  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
for  iron  fi>underies;  but,  according  to  Bosc,  and  mostother  Continental  writers, 
it  is  superior  to  that  of  oak,  or  an^  other  wood,  for  forges;  and  it  is  much 
used  for  that  purpose  in  Biscay  and  m  Spain.  In  Switxerland,  chestnut  wood 
is  equally  valued  for  forges ;  but,  the  tree  being  rare  there,  the  charcoal  is  very 
dear.  {Hut,  Nai,  du  Jorai,  i.  P*  &•)  The  same  thing,  Michaux  informs  us,  is 
the  case  in  North  America-  The  ashes  of  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  furnish 
a  great  deal  of  potash.  The  bark,  especially  of  young  trees,  is  used  for  tan- 
ning ;  but  it  only  sells  for  half  the  price  of  that  of  oak.  The  leaves,  in  country 
places  in  France,  are  used  as  litter  for  cattle ;  and,  when  dried,  they  are  em- 
ployed, like  those  of  the  beech,  by  the  poor,  for  stuffing  mattresses.  **  But 
those  leafy  beds,**  Evelyn  observes,  **  for  the  crackling  noise  they  make  when 
one  turns  upon  them,  the  French  call  hcU  de  parliament."  {Hunt,  EveL^  u 
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p.  163.)  Socb  are  the  uses  of  the^cheslnut  tree  on  the  Continent;  from  wfaldi» 
we  think,  it  will  not  be  wondered  that.Emmerich  (Cuiiure  ofForegU^  ^),  Mid 
Geranan  authois  generally,  should  consider  the  chestnut  as  not  ranku^  as  a 
forest  tree. 

We  shall  now  take  a  short  view  of  the  uses  of  the  chestnut  tree  in  Ei^aad 
from  the  time  of  Evelyn.  This  author  coromenoes  by  sayiqg^  that  **  the  cheat- 
nut  is,  next  the  oak,  one  of  the  most  sought  after  by  the  caqienter  and  joincc 
It  hath  formerly  built  a  good  part  of  our  ancient  houses  in  the  dty  of  Loodoi^ 
as  does  yet  appear.  I  lud  once  a  very  laige  bam  near  the  city,  framed  entirely 
of  this  timber;  and,  certainly,  the  trees  grew  not  &r  nff,  probably  in  some  vooda 
near  the  town ;  for,  in  that  description  of  London  written  by  Fita  Steplrasa, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  he  speaks  of  a  very  noble  and  large  forest,  which 
grew  on  we  boreal  part  of  it,  and  which  was  weU  stored  with  all  sorts  of  good 
timber."  {HwU.  Mv^,  u  p.  161.)  It  is  evident  that  Evelyn  here  Ms  into 
the  common  error,  already  noticed,  of  confounding  the  chestnut  with  the  oak* 
Ifegoes  on  to  say  that  the  chestnut  affords  the  beitt  stakes  for  paliaades,  props 
for  vines  and  hops,  and  is  good  for  mill  timber  and  water^works,  or  where  it  mav 
lie  buried;  *  but  if  water  touch  the  roots  of  the  crowing  tree,  it  spoils  both  (hut 
and  timber.*'  It  does  well,  he  says*  if  kept  dry,  for  cohimns,  talrfes,  chests, 
chairs,  stools,  and  bedsteads;  and,  for  tuba  and  wme-caaks,  **  which  it  nre- 
serves  with  the  least  possible  tincture  of  the  wood  of  any  whi^aoever.  It  the 
timbo*  be  dipped  in  scalding  oil,  and  well  pitched,  it  becomes  extremely  dur- 
able; but,  otherwise,  I  cannot  cdebrate  the  tree  for  its  sincerityt  h  bek^ 
found  that,  contrary  to  the  oak,  it  will  make  a  fiur  show  outwardly,  when  it 
is  all  decayed  and  rotten  within :  but  this  is  in  some  sort  recompensed,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  beams  made  of  chestnut  tree  have  this  property;  thi^  beiqg 
somewhat  brittle,  they  give  warning,  and  premonish  the  danger  by  a  certam 
crackling;  so  as,  it  is  said,  to  have  frighted  those  out  of  tne  baths  at  An* 
tandro,  whose  roof  was  laid  with  this  material,  but  which,  Pliqy  says,  was  of 
hazel,  very  unlike  iL  Formerly,  they  made  consultarv  staves  of  thb  tree; 
and  the  variegated  rods  which  Jacob  peeled  to  Lay  in  the  troughs,  to  imnrsss 
a  (ancy  in  his  fether-in-law's  conceiving  ewes,  are  said  to  have  been  or  this 
material.  The  coals  are  excellent  for  the  smith,  being  soon  kindled,  and  as 
soon  extinguished;  but  the  ashes  of  chestnut  wood  are  not  convenient  to 
make  a  lee  with,  because  it  is  observed  to  stain  the  linen.*'  (^iiiit.  SneL  Sfl^  L 
p.  162.)  Cook,  who  may  be  considered  as  Evelyn's  contemporary,  reeom- 
mends  the  chestnut  for  coppice-wood,  and  says  the  timber  is  very  usdbL 
Bfiller  falls  into  the  error  or  nis  time,  in  considering  the  old  roofs  of  oak  aa 
being  formed  of  chestnut ;  and  hence  he  recommends  the  latter,  as  ben^  a 
tery  valuable  kind  of  timber;  though,  in  the  edition  by  Bfartyn,  thv  author 
states  that  he  thinks  the  timber  supposed  by  Miller  and  other  wfiten  to  be 
chestnut,  in  our  old  buildinss,  is  only  oak  of  a  difierent  grain,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Marshall  says,  '*  The  uses  of  the  chestnut  have  been  hi^y  extolled, 
and  it  may  deserve  a  considerable  share  of  the  praise  which  haa  been  given  to 
it.  As  a  substitute  for  the  oak,  it  is  preferable  to  the  ehn;  butit  is  uable  to 
to  be  shaky ;  and  there  is  a  deceitful  brittleness  in  it."  This  propartv  is  also 
mentioned  in  MThite's  Selbonu  ;  and  with  the  addition,  that  **  towards  me  heart 
the  wood  is  cup-shaky;  that  is  to  sajr,  apt  to  seoarate  into  small  pieces  IBce 
cups,  so  that  the  inward  parts  are  of  no  use.  Tney  are  bought  for  the  pniv 
poses  of  G<x>perage,  but  must  make  but  ordinary  barrels,  budutfes,  5ic  Chest- 
nut sells  for  halftbe  price  of  oak;  but  has  jometimes  been  sent  into  the  Idu'a 
dock,  and  passed  off  instead  of  oak."  In  another.plaoe,  he  observes  that  *^tte 
timber  and  bark"  of  old  chestnut  trees  '^  are  so  very  hkt  oak,  as  n^ght  easily 
deceive  an  indifferent  observer."  Pontey  says  that  the  wood  and  bm  of  the 
chestnut  are  known  to  possess  the  same  valuable  propertiea  as  those  of  the  oak. 
Mitchell  says  that  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  oak, 
either  in  buildings  or  fences,  and  particularly  for  park  poles.  Mathew  aeema 
to  confound  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  with  that  of  the  oak,  obaerving  th^  in 
England,  **  many  of  the  larg^t  of  our  ancient  piles  are  wooded  of  it."    ba 
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decseaie,  he  thinks^  may  be  owing  to  a  s%ht  relngeiBtion  of  dimate  $  but,  as 
die  climate  k  father  improved,  and  the  spirit  of  planting  become  more  genml, 
this,  he  thinks,  may  give  eocoun^^ement  to  more  extended  pbmtin^  of  the 
chestnut.  There  b  one  circumstance,  he  says,  connected  wkn  the  tunber  of 
thecJiestnut,  in  Scotland,  which  must  prevent  its  general  use  in  ship-building; 
and  that  is,  that  few  trees  of  it  of  any  sise  are  found  without  the  timber  being 
shsky  or  split ;  some  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  annual  rings,  or  concentric 
growths,  have  separated  from  each  other.  Bir.  Mathew,  who  is  evidently  an 
oriflinal  observer,  though,  in  this  case,  he  has  mixed  up  fects  that  have  come 
under  his  own  observation  with  the  current  opinion  respecting  the  use  of 
chestnut  timber  in  old  buildings,  and  in  the  Spanish  navy,  remaru,  with  Bosc, 
that  the  timber,  though  a  goml  deal  similar  to  that  of  the  oak,  is  not  ^  quite 
so  reedy  and  elastic,  but  is  destitute  of  the  large  laminse,  or  plates  (flosh^, 
which,  radiatiiK  from  the  pith  to  the  outside,  b^ome  so  prominent  to  view  m 
the  ode,  when  Uie  longitudinal  section  is  paralld  to  the  plane  of  the  laminae.'' 
(Nov,  Tim^  p.  47.)  We  have  quoted  these  different  opinions,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  ground  on  which  British  authors  hitherto  have  recom* 
mended  the  culture  of  the  chestnut  as  timber  is  the  erroneous  supposition 
that  the  roofs  of  many  of  our  ancient  buildings  are  formed  of  it ;  and  that,  on 
the  feith  of  this,  Evel^,  and  others  of  them,  appear  to  have  argued  .in  its 
favour,  contrary  to  their  own  experience. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  diestnut  by  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Kent,  a  well-known  and  highly  respected  land  and  timber  surveyor^ 
are  dated  1798,  and  were  published  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  7)rmuactiong 
of  the  Society  of  ArU.  They  seem  to  us  to  contam  all  that  can  be  said,  from 
practical  expenenoe,  in  favour  of  the  chestnut  as  a  timber  tree  in  Britain.  **  In 
1676,"  Mr.  Kent  oliserves,  *'  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Mr.  Windham  of 
Felbrigg,  in  Norfolk,  had  the  merit  of  being  a  considerable  planter  of  chestnut. 
In  the  space  of  50  years,  it  is  presumed,  tiiese  plantations  required  thinning, 
as  his  successor,  about  that  time^  began  to  apply  this  timber  to  useful  purposes 
upon  his  estate.  The  first  account  is  of  the  branch  or  limb  of  a  chestnut,  about 
13  in.  square,  which,  in  the  jr^ar  1726,  was  put  down  as  a  hanging-post  for  a 
gate,  and  carried  the  gate,  without  alteration,  58  years ;  when,  upon  altering 
the  enclosures  of  the  ferm  where  it  stood,  it  was  twcen  up  under  m^  direction, 
and  appearing  to  be  perfectly  sound,  was  put  down  for  a  ckippm^post  in 
another  place.  In  1743,  a  laige  bam  was  built  with  some  of  this  timber,  and 
is  now  (1798)  as  sound  in  every  part,  beams,  principals,  and  spars,  as  when 
first  the  bam  was  built.  About  the  same  time,  several  chestnut  posts  and  raik 
were  put  down,  which  I  have  since  seen  removed ;  and,  after  stmiding  30  or  40 
years,  they  generallv  appeared  so  sound,  as  to  admit  of  being  set  up  in  some 
other  place.  The  last  instance  I  shall  mention,  thoush  not  of  long  date,  will 
show  the  great  superiority  of  this  timber  over  oak  in  fences.  In  the  year  1778, 
the  present  Mr.  Windham  made  a  la^pe  plantation  in  his  park,  which  was 
fenced  with  posts  and  rails,  converted  m>m  young  oaks  and  chestnuts  of  the 
same  age  and  scantling,  such  as  were  picked  out  of  a  place  where  they  stood 
too  thick.  Last  year,  upon  Mr.  Windham's  enlarging  this  plantation,  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  this  fence ;  when  the  chestnut  posts  were  found  as  sound 
as  when  they  were  first  put  down  ;  but  the  oak  were  so  much  wasted  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  they  could  not  be  used  for  the  same  purpose 
again  without  the  assistance  of  a  spur  to  support  them."  (Trwu,  Soc»  Attt^ 
X,  p.  31.)  **  When  the  chestnut  is  suffered  to  stand  be^rond  its  full  ^wth," 
Mr.  Kent  continues,  "  it  is  the  worst  of  all  timber,  bong  more  brittle  and 
more  apt  to  crack  and  fly  into  splinters,  than  any  other :  but  I  have  never 
known  this  to  be  the  case  with  young  chestnut."  Hence,  he  directs  the  tree 
to  be  cut  when  it  is  in  a  growing  or  healthy  state ;  because  it  is  '*  so  eari  v 
useful,  that,  if  it  be  cut  when  it  sauares  only  6  in.,it  will  be  as  durable  as  an  oak 
of  six  times  its  sixe  and  age.  Tnis  is  in  a  great  measure  accounted  for  by  it* 
having  so  little  sap  wood  in  proportion  to  other  trees,  as  it  will  seldom 
exceed  in  thickness  the  breadtn  of  the  bark ;  whereas  the  sap  wood  of  an 
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oak  will  often  be  from  1  io.  to  2  Uu  thick ;  which  u  not  only  iuiden»  bat,  if 
suffered  to  remain,  tends  very  much  to  the  destruction  of  the  timber:  in  other 
respects,  the  duration  of  the  chestnut  ma^  be  accounted  for  from  its  being  less 
a£fected  by  worms  or  insects  tiian  other  timber."  (IbkL^  p.  34.)  He  condndcs: 
*'  Let  no  one  be  afraid  of  cutting  it  too  young  ;  for,  let  this  tree  be  ever  so 
small,  if  it  is  large  enough  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted,  it  will  be  die 
less  liable  to  decay,  from  its  youth ;  and,  if  underwood  be  the  object,  the  mo> 
verb  in  beech  countries  will  be  fully  verified  ;  '  Cut  wood,  and  have  wood.' " 
(/Aitf.,  p.  35.)  In  some  parts  of  Essex,  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  is  preferred 
to  that  of  the  oak,  for  making  gales,  stiles,  and  hurdles ;  both  of  wnich  kst 
from  15  to  25  years.  Chestnut  piles  are  much  used  there  for  embankmcstt 
a^nst  the  Thames  or  the  sea.  They  are  made  5  ft*  lon^  and  10  in.  in 
diameter,  and  driven  3  ft.  into  the  earth.  In  a  cohesive  oozy  soil,  their 
duration  is  almost  without  end ;  but,  in  sand,  they  do  not  last  longer  than  the 
oak.  The  embankment  is  formed  by  heaping  up  earth  on  both  sides  of,  and 
over  the  row  of  piles,  and  sometimes  branches  are  interwoven  with  them.  In 
the  south  and  west  of  England,  Mr.  Davies  informs  us,  the  chestnut  becomes 
shaky,  even  when  the  trunk  is  only  6  in  in  girt ;  but  the  stools,  he  says,  by 
their  numerous  shoots  and  large  broad  leaves,  aflbrd  excellent  shelter  lor 
game.  In  every  part  of  the  country  where  hops  are  grown,  the  most  durable 
poles  are  those  of  the  chestnut ;  and  in  Kent,  it  is  well  known,  this  tree  is 
more  extensively  planted  for  furnishing  hop-poles  than  any  other,  unless  we 
except  the  ash. 

Chestnut  timber,  in  North  America,  Michaux  observes,  **  is  strong,  elastic, 
and  capable  of  enduring  the  succession  of  dryness  and  moisture.  Its  durability 
renders  it  especially  valuable  for  posts ;  which  should  be  made  of  trees  leas 
than  10  in.  in  diameter,  and  charred  before  thev  are  set  in  the  earth.  In 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  part  of  Virginia,  it  is  also  preferred  for  nils, 
and  is  said  to  last  more  than  50  years.  For  shingles,  this  wood  is  superior 
to  any  species  of  oak,  though  it  has  the  same  defect,  of  warping.  It  is  not 
extensively  used  for  staves ;  and  its  pores,  like  those  of  the  red  oak,  are  so 
open,  that  it  is  proper  only  for  dr^  wares ;  though  the  European  species,"  he 
adds,  **  which  is  more  compact,  is  employed  in  Italy  to  contain  wines  and 
brandy."  The  chestnut  of  Europe  is  considered  to  make  excellent  hoops;  but 
Michaux  was  informed  by  the  coopers  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  that 
the  American  chestnut  is  too  brittle  for  that  purpose.  A  more  probable  reason, 
however,  he  observes,  is,  that,  when  bent,  it  is  not  strong  enoofffa  to  remain 
firmly  attached,  like  the  hoops  of  the  hickory,  by  crossing  the  ends,  bat 
requires  to  be  bound  with  osier,  which  is  an  additional  labour  and  expense. 
The  wood  is  little  esteemed  in  America  for  foel,  as,  being  fiUed  wiu  air, 
it  snaps  as  it  bums;  but  it  is  much  esteemed  for  the  forge;  and,  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  Pennsylvania,  native  chestnut  woods  have  been  turned 
into  coppices,  which  are  cut  every  16  years  for  making  charcoal. 

Utei  of  the  FruU,  Chestnuts  are  comparatively  little  used  as  food  in  £ng» 
land,  as  they  are  seldom  eaten  except  roasted  at  dessert.  They  are,  however, 
sometimes  stewed  with  cream,  and  made  into  soup,  either  with  milk  or  gravy. 
They  are  also  occasionally  used  as  stuffing  for  fowls  and  turkey ;  or  stewdd,  and 
brought  to  table  with  salt  fish. 

Speaking  of  the  chestnut  as  an  article  of  food,  Evelyn  says, "  We  ^ve  that 
fruit  to  our  swine  in  England,  which  is  amongst  the  ddicacies  of  pnnoes  in 
other  countries ;  and,  being  of  the  larger  nut,  is  a  lusty  and  masculine  food  for 
rustics  at  all  times,  and  of  better  nourishment  for  husbandmen  than  cale  and 
rusty  bacon ;  yea,  or  beans  to  boot.  How  we  here  use  chestnuts  in  stewed 
meats,  and  beatille  pies,  our  French  cooks  teach  us ;  and  this  is,  in  truth,  their 
very  best  use,  and  very  commendable ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  eating  them  raw, 
or  in  bread,  as  the^  do  in  the  Limousin,  is  apt  to  swell  the  bdly,  though 
without  any  other  inconvenience  that  I  cam  learn :  and  yet  some  condemn 
them  as  dangerous  for  such  as  are  subject  to  the  gravel  in  the  kidneys ;  and, 
however  cooked  and  prepared,  flatulent,  offensive  to  the  head  and  stomach, 
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especially  to  those  who  are  subject  to  the  cholick.  The  best  way  to  presenre 
them  is  to  keep  them  in  earthern  vessels  in  a  cold  place.  Some  lay  them  in 
a  smoak-loft,  others  in  dry  barley  straw,  others  in  sand,  &c."  (Hunt.  Evel^ 
vol.  i.  p.  163.) 

The  principal  countries  where  the  chestnut  is  employed  as  an  important 
article  of  food  are,  the  south  of  France  and  the  north  of  Italy ;  where  it  senres, 
in  a  great  measure,  as  a  substitute  for  both  the  bread  and  potatoes  of  more 
northern  nations.  In  these  countries,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 
preserve  the  chestnuts  during  winter ;  and,  accordmgly,  great  care  is  taken  in 
Withering,  keeping,  and  drying  them,  so  as  to  insure  a  constant  supply. 
When  the  chestnuts  are  ripe,  those  that  are  to  be  preserved  are  collected  every 
day  from  the  ground  on  which  they  have  fallen  from  the  tree ;  and  spread  out 
in  a  dry  airy  place,  till  the  whole  is  gathered  together.  But,  as  it  is  often  a 
considerable  time  before  the  chestnuts  are  all  ripe  enough  to  fall  from  the  tree, 
if  the  season  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  in  danger  of  snow  or  heavy  raius, 
after  the  fallen  chestnuts  have  been  collected  and  set  on  one  side  for  drying, 
the  tree  ii  beaten  with  long  poles,  to  knock  off  the  remaining  fruit.  Thw 
operation  is  called  gauler  let  chdtaignet.  But  the  fruit  thus  collected  is  only  con- 
sidered fit  for  immediate  use;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  carried  to  the  local 
market,  or  sent  to  Paris.  The  husks  of  the  chestnuts  beaten  off  the  trees 
being  generally  attached  to  the  nuts,  they  are  trodden  off  by  peasants  furnished 
with  heavy  sabots,  when  the  nuts  are  wanted  for  immediate  use ;  but,  when  the 
chestnuts  are  to  be  preserved  a  few  months,  thev  are  generally  kept  in  their 
husks  in  heaps  in  tne  open  air,  or  in  barrels  of  sand,  which  are  sometimes 
actnally  sprinJded  with  water  in  very  dry  seasons,  in  order  to  preserve  the  full 
and  plump  appearance  of  the  nuts. 

One  of  the  modes  of  dryins  chestnuts,  in  order  to  preserve  them  for  several 
years,  is,  to  place  those  which  have  been  collected  from  the  ground  on  coarse 
riddles,  sieves,  or  hurdles,  in  a  dry  airy  place,  and  afterwards  to  expose  them 
to  the  sun ;  or  to  boil  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  dry  Uiem  in  an 
oven.  In  Limousin  and  P^rigord,  where  the  chestnut  flour  is  used  for  making 
the  kind  of  cake  called  Ut  galette^  and  the  thick  porridge  called  iapolenia,  which 
are  the  common  food  of  the  peasantry,  the  chestnuts  are  dried  with  smoke. 
A  thin  laver  of  nnts,  which  have  been  deprived  of  their  outer  husks,  is  laid  on 
a  kind  of  kiln  pierced  with  holes ;  and  a  nre  is  made  below  with  the  husks,  and 
part  of  the  wood  of  the  tree,  which  is  only  permitted  to  smoulder,  and  is  not 
suffered  to  burst  into  a  flame.  In  a  short  time,  the  chestnuts  begin  to  sweat ; 
that  is,  their  superabundant  moisture  oozes  out  through  their  skins.  The  fire 
is  then  immediately  extinguished,  and  the  chestnuts  are  suffered  to  become 
quite  cold.  They  are  then  thrown  on  one  side,  and  a  fresh  layer  is  spread  out, 
and  subjected  to  the  same  process.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chestnuts 
is  thus  prepared,  to  cover  the  floor  of  the  kiln  at  least  1  ft.  deep,  they  are 
laid  upon  it,  and  a  gentle  fire  is  made  below,  which  is  gradually  augmented 
during  2  or  3  days,  and  i9  then  continued  during  9  or  10  days,  the  chest* 
nuts  being  regularly  turned,  like  malt,  till  the  nuts  part  readily  firom  their 
skins :  the^  are  then  put  into  sacks,  which  have  been  previously  wet,  and 
thrashed  with  sticks,  or  rubbed  upon  a  large  bench  or  table;  after  which,  they 
are  winnowed,  and  are  then  ready  for  the  mill.  During  the  process  of  drying, 
the  fire  is  watched  night  and  day ;  and  the  under  side  of  the  floor  of  the  kiln 
(or  hurdles,  if  these  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  paved  floor)  must 
be  frequently  swept,  to  clear  it  from  the  soot.  The  dust  wnich  escapes  from 
the  chestnuts,  when  they  are  winnowed,  together  with  the  broken  nuts,  are 
carefully  preserved  for  feeding  cattle,  and  are  called  in  France  bitcat 

The  most  general  modes  of  cookins  chestnuts  in  France  are,  boiling  them 
in  water,  either  simply,  with  a  little  salt,  or  with  leaves  of  celery,  sa^,  or  any 
herbs  that  may  be  approved  of,  to  give  them  a  flavour;  and  roastmg  them, 
either  in  hot  ashes,  or  in  a  coffee-roaster.  They  are  also  occasionally  roasted 
before  the  fire,  or  on  a  shovel,  as  in  England ;  but,  when  thus  prepared,  they 
are  thought  not  so  good.    In  whatever  way  the  chestnuts  are  roasted,  the 
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Freneh  cooks  always  slit  the  skin  of  all  except  one;  and,  when  that  cracks  and 
flies  off,  they  know  that  the  rest  are  done.  Chestnut  flour  is  kept  in  casks, 
or  in  earthen  bottles  well  corked ;  and  it  will  remain  good  for  years.  La  gaktie 
is  a  species  of  thick  flat  cake,  which  is  made  without  yeafit,  and  baked  on  a 
kind  of  eirdle,  or  iron  phite,  or  on  a  hot  flat  stone.  It  is  generally  mixed  with 
milk  and  a  little  salt,  and  is  sometimes  made  richer  by  the  addition  of  c^ggs  and 
batter ;  and  sometimes,  when  baked,  it  is  covered  with  a  rich  custard  before 
serving.  La  polenta  is  made  by  boiling  the  chestnut  flour  in  water  or  milk, 
and  continually  stirring  it,  till  it  has  become  quite  thick,  and  will  no  lonMr  stick 
to  the  fingers.  When  made  with  water,  it  is  frequently  eaten  with  milk,  in  the 
manner  tfinf  oatmeal  porridge  is  in  Scotland.  Besides  these  modes  of  dressiqg 
chestnuts,  which  are  common  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  France,  many  others  might 
be  mentioned ;  particulariy  a  kind  of  bouUU^  called  ehati^na,  which  is  made 
by  boiling  the  entire  chestnuts,  after  they  have  been  dned  and  freed  finom 
their  skins,  in  water  with  a  little  salt,  till  they  become  soft,  and  then  brealdiig 
and  mixing  them  to|^ther  like  mashed  potatoes;  and  a  sweetmeat,  called 
marrofu  ^laces,yrhkh  is  made  by  dipping  the  marrons  into  clarified  sugar,  and 
then  dryuig  them,  and  which  is  common  in  the  confectioners'  shops  in  Paris. 
(See  Parmentier's  TraUS  de  la  Chdiaigne;  Mem,  de  Detmarett  in  Joum,  de 
Physique  for  1771and  1772;  DuHam.Arb^  i.  p.  136.;  N.  Du  Ham.  iiL  p. 65.; 
Dwt,  Clati,^  &c.,  art.  Chataignier;  Nouv,  Course  &c.)  On  the  foreign  modes 
of  dressing  diestnuts  in  Evelyn's  time,  that  author  says,  "  The  best  tables 
in  France  and  Italy  make  them  a  service,  eating  them  with  salt,  in  wine, 
or  juice  of  lemon  and  sii^r,  being  first  roasted  in  embers  on  the  chapiet 
In  Italy,  they  boil  them  in  wine,  and  then  smoke  them  a  little.  These 
they  call  anteri^  or  geese :  I  know  not  why.  Those  of  Piedmont  add  fennel, 
cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  to  their  wine;  but  first  they  ped.  them.  Others  mace- 
rate them  in  rose*water.  The  bread  of  the  flour  is  exceedingly  nutritive: 
it  is  a  robust  food,  and  makes  women  well-complexioned,  as  I  &ve  read  in  a 
good  author.  They  also  make  fritters  of  chestnut  flour,  which  they  wet  with 
rose-water,  and  sprinkle  with  grated  parmigans,  and  so  fry  them  in  fresh 
butter  for  a  delicate."  (Hunt.  Evel,^  L  p.  162.)  Evelyn  also  says  that  **  the 
flour  of  chestnuts  made  into  an  electuai^  with  honey,  and  eaten  fosting,  is  «i 
approved  remedy  against  spitting  of  blood  and  the  cough;  and  a  decoction  of 
the  rind  of  the  tree  tinctures  hair  of  a  golden  colour,  esteemed  a  beauty  in 
some  countries."  (/W.,  p.  163.)  Sugar  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  in 
France  from  chestnuts  by  the  same  process  as  is  used  for  the  extraction  of 
the  sugar  from  beet,  and  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent ;  which  is  more  than  the 
average  produce  of  the  beet-root.  (^B<m  Sens^  as  quoted  in  the  Atketutmm  of 
Feb.  25.  1837.) 

Am  a  TVee  Jbr  useful  PknUaHons^  the  chestnut  b  chiefly  valuable  as  under- 
wood, and  for  its  fruit.  As  underwood,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  grown,  in 
England,  for  hop-poles,  fence-wood,  and  hoops.  The  poles  last  as  long  as 
those  of  the  ash,  and  longer ;  but  they  do  not  grow  so  last,  and  tb<^  are  npi 
to  send  out  stout  side  shoots,  which,  if  not  chewed,  dther  by  pruning  or  by 
the  closeness  of  the  jjlantation,  cause,  Cobbett  observes, "  the  upper  part  of  the 
pole  to  diminish  in  size  too  rapidly.  To  set  a  chestnut  pole  any  where  between 
12  ft.  and  20ft.  in  length,  there  ¥rill  mao  be  a  disproportionate  but;  a  db- 
advanta^  that  none  but  slulful  hop-planters  can  know.  The  vines  of  the  hop 
(and  it  is  the  same  with  all  other  climbing  olants)  do  not  l&e  to  have  a  big 
thing  to  go  round  at  starting."  ( JVoodUmds,)  Hence  intelligent  hop-filanten^ 
'^  in  order  to  obviate  the  ii\|ury  arising  from  large-butted  p^es,  stick  in  litde 
rods  as  leaders,  to  conduct  the  vine  to  the  pole  at  2  ft.  or  3  ft;«  from  the  gronod. 
(/W.)  For  this  reason,  the  plants,  in  a  plantation  of  chestnuts  for  under- 
growth, ought  not  to  be  farther  apart  than  5  ft.  every  way ;  in  which  case  thcj 
will  require  very  little  pruning,  but  will  become  drawn  up  of  a  proper 


When  tne  tree  is  planted  for  timber,  its  proper^  suggest  the  prc^riety  of 
cutting  it  down  when  the  trunk  is  under  1  ft.  m  diameter,  and  for  using  it 
chiefly  in  rustic  structures,  gate^jposts^  and  fendqg.    As  a  fiuit  tree^  we  have 
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already  observed  that  the  chestnut.  In  Britain,  is  chiefly  planted  on  the  margimi 
of  orchards,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  them.  It  is  also  occasionally  planted 
in  hedgerows ;  but,  from  the  density  of  the  head,  the  early  appearance  of  the 
foliaee,  and  its  long  continuance  before  it  drops,  the  tree  is  uijurious  both  to 
the  hedge  and  to  the  grass  below. 

Ai  an  ornamental  TVm^  Saiig  obsenres  that  many  chestnuts  should  not  be 
planted  near  a  residence ;  because  **  the  flowers  emit  a  very  powerful  and  dis- 
agreeable odour,  which  is  ofiensive  to  most  people."  Oilpin  considers  the 
chestnut,  in  maturity  and  perfection,  as  a  noble  tree,  which  ''erows  not  unlike 
the  oek.  Its  ramification  is  more  straggling ;  but  it  is  easy,  and  its  foliage  loose. 
This  is  the  tree  which  graces  the  landscape  of  Salyator  Rosa,  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Oslabriis  where  Salyator  painted,  the  chestnut  flourished.  There  he 
studied  it  in  all  its  forms,  breakii^  and  disposing  It  in  a  thousand  beautiful 
shapes,  as  the  exigences  of  his  composition  requved.  I  haye  heard,  indeed," 
continues  Oilpin,  "  that  it  is  naturally  brittle,  and  liable  to  be  shattered  by 
winds,  which  might  be  one  reason  of  Salvator's  attachment  to  it ;  but,  althouffD 
1  have  many  times  seen  the  chestnut,  in  England,  old  enough  to  be  in  a  fruitr 
bearing  state,  yet  I  have  seldom  seen  it  in  a  state  of  full  picturesque  maturity.'* 
{^For.  Seen.)  Bosc  says :  ^  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  chestnut  ought  to  be 
placed  before  the  oak.  Its  beautiful  leaves,  which  are  never  attacked  by  in- 
sects, and  which  hang  on  the  trees  till  very  late  in  autumn,  mass  better  than 
those  of  the  oak,  and  give  more  shade.  An  old  chestnut,  standing  alone,  pro- 
duces a  superb  edfect.  A  group  of  young  chestnuts  forms  an  excellent  back- 
ground to  other  trees ;  but  a  chestnut  coppice  is  insupportably  monotonous." 
{youp.  Courts  &c.,  art.  Ch&taigiuer.)  In  British  parks,  the  chestnut  is  dis- 
played to  most  advantage  when  standing  singly,  or  in  scattered  groups  along 
with  the  oak ;  and  the  gradation  in  the  foliage  and  manner  of  tufUng  formed  by 
Q.  sessiliflora,  between  the  chestnut  and  Q.  pedunculata,  forms  a  pleasing  har- 
mony, interesting  both  in  a  botanical  and  a  picturesque  pouit  of  view.  In  hilly 
grounds,  the  allusion  which  the  chestnut  creates  to  the  Apennines  affords  a 
pleasing  argument  for  planting  it  in  such  situations. 

SoU  and  IRtuaUon,  The  chestnut,  like  the  beech,  prefers  a  deep  sandy  loam. 
It  will  not  thrive  in  stiff  tenacious  soil;  and,  in  a  nch  loam,  its  timber,  and 
even  its  poles  and  hoops,  are  brittle,  and  good  for  nothing.  In  loamy  soils  at 
the  bottom  of  mountains,  as  at  Aloa,  in  Stirlin^ire;  in  loam  incumbent  on 
clay,  as  at  Brechin  Castle,  in  Forfarshire;  and  m  similar  soils  and  situations; 
it  attains  a  large  size,  and  in  so  short  a  tiine,  that,  according  to  Sang,  wherever 
the  chestnut  is  planted  in  its  proper  soil  and  situation,  it  wiUouterow  any  other 
tree  in  the  same  length  of  time,  except,  perhaps,  the  larch,  Uie  willow,  and 
some  of  the  poplars.  According  to  Bosc,  it  will  not  thrive  in  calcareous  soil ; 
but  clayey  and  sandv  soils,  and  those  lying  over  granite,  gneiss,  and  schistus,  and 
which  are  composed  of  the  debris  of  these  rocks,  appear  particularly  suitable  for 
it.  It  thrives  well  among  rocks  where  there  is  apparently  very  little  soil ;  in- 
sinuating itself  among  their  fissures  and  chinks,  and  attaining  a  laige  sice. 
**  Wherever  I  have  seen  chestnut  trees,"  observes  the  same  author,  ''and  I 
have  seen  them  in  a  ereat  many  difierent  localities,  they^  were  never  in  soils 
or  on  surfaces  fit  for  the  production  of  corn.  On  mountains  in  France,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy,  the  chestnut  begins  where  the  corn  leaves  off;  and,  in 
climates  suitable  for  corn,  the  tree  is  only  found  on  rocky  and  flinty  soils."  In 
Britain,  the  tree  will  not  attain  any  height,  unless  in  sheltered  situations,  and 
where  the  soil  is  free  and  of  some  depth ;  but  in  poor  gravelly  soil,  where  its 
roots  will  only  run  along  the  surface,  it  will  attain  a  very  considerable  diap 
meter  of  trunk,  and  be  of  great  longevity,  though  its  head  may  never  be  larger 
than  that  of  a  poUard.  Of  this,  the  chestnut  trees  in  Oreenwich  Park  and 
Kensington  Gardens  may  be  cited  as  proofs. 

Propagation  and  CuUure.  The  species  is  propagated  by  the  nut,  which  may 
be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acorn ;  and  the  varieties  are 
perpetuated  by  grafting.  The  nuts,  when  they  are  to  be  sent  to  a  distance^ 
should,  aceolrding  to  Parmentier,  be  gathered  in  bright  sunshine,  and  exposed 
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to  the  fiil(  action  of  the  8un*8  nyB,  on  riddles,  for  seven  or  eight  days.    The 
effect  of  this  will  be  to  cause  the  fruit  to  shriniL,  and  become  somewhat  fiiiw 
rowed ;  but  it  will  retain  its  vital  properties  for  planting,  as  well  as  its  ami- 
able flavour  as  an  article  of  food,  for  a  much  longer  period  than  if  it  had  not 
been  dried.     The  nuta  of  the  American  chestnut  are  commonly  sent  over  to  the 
British  seedsmen  in  dried  moss;  but  those  of  Spain  and  France,  sent  over  for 
the  table,  being  generally  smoked  and  kilndried,  are  seldom  found  to  vei^etate. 
Du  Hamel  directs  the  nuts  intended  to  produce  young  plants  to  be  germmated 
in  sand,  and  the  point  of  the  radicle  to  be  pinched  off  before  planting;  because 
by  these  means  the\nuts  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  late  m  the  spring,  and 
are  in  less  danger  of  being  eaten  b^  vermin  than  if  they  were  sown  earlier. 
Boutcher  proves  the  seeds  by  throwing  them  into  a  tub  of  water,  preserving 
those  which  sink  in  dry  sand  till  the  beginning  of  March.    He  then  sows 
them  in  drills  1  ft.  2  in.  apart,  and  the  nuts  6  in.  asunder  in  the  drill,  covering 
them  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  in.    Sang  ^ves  a  covering  of  only  2  in.    The 
nursery  culture  of  Boutcher  consLsts  in  takmg  up  the  plants  at  the  end  of  the 
first  season,  and  replanting  them  in  lines  at  2  ft.  6  in.  asunder,  and  at  1  ft,  dis- 
tance in  the  line.    Here  they  remain  two  years ;  after  which,  he  again  removes 
them  (shortening  the  taproots  which  they  will  have  formed)  into  lines  4  ft. 
asunder,  and  2&  distant  in  the  line,  where  they  are  to  continue  3  years; 
after  which  they  may  be  transplanted  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain. 
The  grafting  of  the  chestnut,  according  to  Du  Hamel,  is  most  successfiil 
when  performed  in  the  flute  manner.     Knight  (Hort,  TVvnu.,  vol.  i.  p.  62.) 
found  the  chestnut  succeed  readily  when  grmted  in  almost  any  of  the  usual 
ways ;  and,  when  the  scions  are  taken  from  bearing  branches,  the  young  trees 
aflbrd  blossoms  the  succeeding  vear.    It  has  been  said  that  the  tree  is  propa- 
gated by  grafting  in  some  of  the  Devonshire  nurseries ;  but  we  have  ascer* 
tained  that  this  is  not  the  case  either  in  the  Exeter  Nursery,  or  in  any  of  the 
nurseries  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  where,  as  already  observed,  the  chestnut  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  fruit.    In  pruning  the  chestnut  as  a  fi'uit  tree,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  blossoms  appear  on  the  young  wood  of  the  current 
year,  which  is  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  preceding  year's  shoots; 
and   hence    the  necessity  of  keeping  the  head  open,  in  order  to  give 
a  greater  surface  for  the  annual  production  of  young  wood.     In  France^  the 
chestnut  is  very  apt  to  produce  those  large  shoots  of  one  season,  called 
gourmandetj  which  are  easily  known  on  the  cnestnut,  as  on  all  other  trees,  by 
theu*  vigour,  and  by  their  proceeding  from  the  trunk  or  the  principal  brandies, 
and  never  from  the  smaller  branches.     The  usual  remedy  for  this  over-Juxo- 
riance  in  the  tree  is  to  shorten  or  remove  these  branches ;  but  Mr.  D.  Beaton, 
in  the  Gardener* m  Magasdne^  vol.  xiii.  p.  203.,  has  siugested  a  better  mode;  viz. 
allowing  the gourmandet  to  exhaust  themselves, andthus  carry  off  the  super* 
flous  vigour  of  the  tree,  only  cutting  out  all  the  buds  which  they  form ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  foUowiiif^  year,  the  shoot  becomes  so  weak  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  cut  out  without  incurring  the  risk  of  forcing  the  tree  to 
throw  out  other  shoots  of  the  same  kind.    Chestnut  trees,  whether  grown 
for  fruit  or  timber,  at  a  certain  sta^  of  their  growth,  Bosc  says,  when  they 
are  from  200  to  300  years  old,  begin  to  decay  at  top ;  thdr  branches  dying 
back,  and  the  leaves  and  fruit  [«>duced  being  much  smaller  than  before. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  whole  of  the  branches  forming  the  bead  are  cut  in 
to  within  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  of  the  trunk,  which  invigorates  the  tree  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  occasions  it  to  produce  remarkably  large  fruit.    After  this, 
when  the  trunk  of  the  tree  has  become  hollow,  and  there  is  danger  of  its 
being  blown  down  by  storms,  it  is  pollarded,  and  in  that  state  it  forms  a  fine 
globular  head,  and  continues  to  produce  fruit  and  faggot- wood  for  many 
years. 

Felling  the  Chestnut,  As  timber,  the  chestnut  can  hardly  be  allowed  to 
stand  with  safety  for  more  than  50  or  60  years ;  and,  even  at  that  s^e,  on 
tolerably  good  and  somewhat  moist  soil,  it  will  be  found  shaky  witlun,  and 
fit  only  for  fueL  A  more  profitable  time,  probably,  for  felling  it  tMmld  be  when 
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the  trunk  sTcraged  from  0  in.  to  1ft.  in  dianieter,  and  then  to  um  it  u  gats- 
posts,  or  posts  for  supporting  ahed  rooft.  As  coppice-wood,  the  commoD 
period  at  which  it  is  felled  is  t3>out  every  16  jeara;  though  in  some  places,  as 
about  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  the  poles  are  cut  every  12  years,  and  even  every 
10  years.    For  hoops,  they  may  be  cut  every  4  or  0  years. 

JceidenU,  Ditttuet,  ^c.  The  timber  of  the  chennut  being  Inittle,  and  th« 
branches  spreading  oUiquely  from  the  trunk,  it  is  much  more  li^le  to  be 
iqjured  by  ■tormi  uan  dthcr  the  beecb  or  the  oak.  The  wood  it  also  sul^ject 
to  become  shaky,  and  cup-ehsky  in  the  interior  (see  p.  \Wi.) ;  end  to  that 
peoiliar  disease,  already  mentioned  (p.  1991.),  which  tbe  Fr^tch  call  dial* 
nng.  The  decay  of  the  heart  wood  is  also  technically  considered  a  disease 
named  caries;  and  Chaptal  infbmu  tia  that,  when  he  was  travelling  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France,  and  particularly  in  Cevennes,  in  the  department  of 
Allier,  ne  observed  a  great  number  of  diestnut  trees  with  their  trunks  quite 
hollow,  and  charred  over  the  whole  of  thor  interior  surface.  The  inhatntantt 
of  the  country  explained  to  him  that  this  i^>erBtion  was  necessary  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  caries,  or  decay,  which  would  otherwise  speedily  consume 
the  entire  tree.  Hence,  when  they  observe  the  disease  beginning  to  spread, 
they  cut  the  whole  of  the  rotten  wood  out  of  the  trunk,  and  then  collect 
heath  and  other  combustible  plants,  which,  when  thoroughly  dry,  they  burn 
in  [he  hollow  of  the  tree,  till  tne  whole  surface  of  the  interior  is  completely 
charred.  This  is  found  effectually  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  and 
the  operation  is  performed  so  dexterously,  that  it  is  verr  rare  to  find  a  tree 
destroyed  by  iL  (Buiietm  del  Science*,  an  7,  as  quoted  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  tom.  iiL 
p.  79.)  The  leaves  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  few  or  no  insects;  and  it  is 
saitl  that  the  wood  never  becomes  worm-eaten.  The  nuts,  howerer,  in  soma 
seasons,  are  attacked  by  a  kind  of  weevil,  the  Pyrale  Pflugione  of  Fab.  (see 
Mim,  de  Bivum^  tom.  ii.  pi.  1 1.  No.  19.),  which  is  in  its  imt^  state  when  the 
chestnut  trees  are  m  flower.  To  prevent  it  from  depodting  its  eggs  hi  the 
incipient  fruit,  the  inhabitants  of  Cevennes,  where  it  is  most  common,  make 
fires  to  attract  and  bum  the  insect.  When  the  germ  of  the  frnit  has  been 
merced,  the  nut  never  atl^ns  its  full  size,  but  drops  off  before  it  is  half  ripe. 
Sometimes  these  weevils  are  found  in  the  perfectly  ripe  frnit  j  and  care  must 
be  taken,  in  selecting  cheatnuta  for  aeed,  to  observe  whether  they  have  been 
pierced  on  the  ude.  We  have  twice  had  cheatnuts  sent  to  us  for  seed  from 
the  celebrated  tree  at  Vermont,  planted  by  the  hands  of  Washington ;  but  in 
both  coses  they  had  been  piercea  by  some  insect,  and  never  v^etated. 
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caz&e  yexr,  a  cbqtaaC  fiamrgd  15  ft.  in  fin 

large  ibtumd  trees  eve  Mer  firmed  by  Dc  Wi 

serro,  tiut  tbc  chescmrt  m  ftmnd  ncK  aB  tbe  old ; 
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BJcortoo,  in  me  eooBfT  of  Edinbaiih,  tbe  I 

bead  CO* ess  a  spsne  77  iL  in  fiaaelCL     "  A 

the  frouod,  18  ft.  in  fiit ;  and  at  lOft,  19ft.7  ~  A  ihiHiirtat  Kii 

was  cot  down  io  1790^  kad  a 

it  was  bonow,  all  tbe  t 

supposed  to  be  above  9CK)  fean  old. 

kiDK  accounted  tbc  lazgeit  tree  of  the  kind  ia  VwHand     We  hate  i 

Ococral  Uiaiory,  p.  SM^.    At  Lercaiside,  in  DMMlMlnMhiBi,a< ' 

down  by  a  bnrricaae,  January  Utti,  173S.    Saaa  baa  crr« 

SBMlkit  or  wbacft  ■MMorad  8  ft.  6  in.  in  eiicMfcranee  at  4IL 

Id  leiMth,  and  stands  at  Leslie  HooM,  in  FUe  ;  and  the 

end  ortbe  last  centory, bad  a  tnmk wnidi  measiirid  17ft.  Sa 

Tbis  cbcstnut,  along  witb 

npwarJs  of  JOO  yean  old.—Ui  bdand,  tbcre  haycbean  nHuqr  fee  itii*iiati  in 

country.    An  avcnoe  at  Dnganatfln,  cot  down  ia  tl^  ronlainwf  trees  wbicb  nwaanred'ftosa  14  ft. 

to  16ft.  6in.  in  linuMftwiict,  with  tnaki,  aamt  nl  tbi^  tit,  aad  otb<CT  »ft.  in  tengtb.    At 

CraoMote^  aear  Betft,  ia  a  ?gry  tege  cheatnnt  fan^  aheady  aimtioned,  p.  lH,    At  IMSoae.  tices 

plaoicd  S7  yean  bad  tmnks  5  &«  aad  one  7  ft^  ia  circnmrerenoe  at  1  ft.  frosa  the  grooDd,  and  coaid 

DaveaflbffdadplariUWft.  loac.aad  ISia.  braad.   ThgyMawbiaattaBgfc—iqiaB»ilBae  tock.* 

iUa^e^B  TremLj  p.  162.)— In  Kaaee,  aear  flMiMfw,lL  Boae  taw achertaat  aift.  fiia.  te< 

fercneeatBft.  from  tbe  gronad,  wbidi,  flPO  yean  bcfcw^  waa  called  the  Great  n»HBBt  of  a 

It  waa  fuppoaed  tobe  1000  ywn  old,  aotwirhataadli^  which  ttatnoik  hnked  pcrfbctly  heekhToa  ita 

atcnor;  aad  it  bote  every  year  aaimaMaaeflBBBtity  of  lirait.  Near  Bodc^  where  tbcre  are  atillaaae 

rery  large  ehestaut  trees,  there  was  one  whicn  AH  In  1807,  and  iriilch  iieuducad  18  cords  of  wood  of 

144  French  cidiiciBet,  8500  poles  8  French  feet  hng  each,  90  sty»,  and  800  fl«gat&    AtFlesai^ 

near  Becberal,  tbcre  is  a  chcatau^  the  truidK  of  which  nwasMnsl  above  8Dft.  ia  dreuBafcreace  at 

about  4ft.  from  the  ground ;  but  its  roots,  which  liae  i»  out  of  tbe  earth,  would  give  it  a 

greater  extent  if  it  were  mrasnred  at  tbe  surface,    Tlie  English  priaoneis  of  war,  who 

at  Becberdv  ftaq^iently  visited  Ihb  tree  i  and,  fhaa  their  renvt,  few.&igl^ 

near  it  without  turning  out  of  their  road  to  see  tbe  cdenrated  chestnut  of  Plenia.  (Bbsr.)    Near 

Plsria,  at  La Celle,  Dr.  Neill  mentloBi^  tai  hiaflbrtidiftKra/  7^Mr,an  ancient  plaatationaf  aiai  i  anfii  s^ 

or  cultivated  cheatnuts.    Moatof  tbem,  he  says,  are gnftcd  trees;  and,  ia  aoase  instance^  the mtt 

had  greatly  overgrown  the  stock.   One  aged  tree  measured,  at  the  place  of  graftiaCiBoleBB  than  S  ft. 

H  In.  in  circumftreaee ;  whi%  iBuaediately below  the  graft,  the  stock  waa  only  15ft.  6ta  la  i 

fercncc  la  the^Forcet  of  St  OmaalncBLsye,  the  deputation,  of  which  Or.  IMIlia  the  I 

chestnuts  {ekdtaigiUen,  not  NsotTtMsilrrs,)  scattered  im  and  down  as  single  trees,  and  la  i 

ftlantationa.  Th^  were  frequently  of  great  age  aad  large  dhncnaioaa;  the  bole  sonel 
ng  18  ft.,  14  ft.,  and  15  ft.  in  drcumfcfenoe,  and  being  sometimes  quite  hollow,  though  tbe  bead  waa 
vigorous  (p.  865.}  In  Tuscany,  the  chestnut  trees  of  Valombvosa  are  odcbrated  Ar  their  stai^  tha 
abundance  of  thdr  leaves,  and  the  deeoacas  of  tbe  shade  which  they  produce.  (See  p.  19fl7.)  The 
expression,  **  Thick  9M  the  leaves  of  V^ombniaa,**  has,  indeed,  almost  passed  into  a  pnverb.  (See 
ljamder*i  QOpim,  voL  1.  p.  101.)  In  Sicily,  the  cbestnuu  of  Mount  Etna  have  been  aheady  a 
tinned.  The  dimensions  of  tbe  8  largest  (Castogno  di  Cento  Cavalli,  Caatafno  di  Scata  Agata, . 
Castagnoddla  Nave)  have  beca  alreiMlj^veB  (p.  1887.). 
Exuiing  Treti  qr  CaiUuiea  witea,    Tne  eldest  trees  In  the  ImmecUate  ndghhonrtiood  of  Limw 


don  are  fii  Greenwidi  Park  and  Koasington  Gardens  i  but  they  tfc^  for  the  awst  uurt,  hoUew 


trunks,  with  poUard.like  head&  At  Muswell  Hill  is  the  old  chestnut  figured  ia  our 
which  is  G6  ft.  high  ;  at  Mount  Grove,  Hampstead,  it  Is  57  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft.  6ia^ 
and  of  the  head  4ift.  {  near  Richmond,  in  the  grounds  of  tbe  Countess  of  Shaftcsbunr,  It  ia  80ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  lift.  6 in.,  and  of  the  head  60ft.— South  of  Loadoa.  Ia  uevoaabliv. 
at  Bicton,  ltis£8ft.6iD.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  ft.  i  at  KiUerton,84yeaMplaDtcd,ltia56fl. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.  6in.,  and  of  tbe  head  57  ft. ;  at  Eadslcigb  Cottage,  g  years  ptantwj^ 
ItL  50  ft.  high,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  1  ft.  5in.,  and  of  the  bead  14ft.  In  Donetshire,  at  MettMiry 
Park,  JOO  years  old,  It  is  66  ft.  hffh,  diameter  of  the  trunk  9ft.,  and  of  the  heed  60  ft. ;  at  Cowploa 
House,  60  vears  planted,  it  is  60  ft.  nigh,  diameter  of  the  trunk  dft.  4taL  In  Hampshire,  at  Strath- 
flddsaye,  it  la  96  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Kent,  at  Cobbam  Hall,  10  years  ptentcd. 
It  is  80ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  9in.  (for  the  old  trees  at  Cobham.eeep.  19991);  at  Walder. 
shareisaAueoldtreeUkr.l9S6.).  91  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  Sift.  lOin.  in  dreunftrenoe  at  1ft  fraas 
the  ground,  and  15  ft  10  in.  at  the  height  of  tt  ft.  lite  tnmk  is  51  It  high  before  it  divides  Into 
branches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  is  65  ft  It  grows  in  a  sheltered  situation,  in  loam  on  gravcL 
In  Somersctthire,  at  Nettleoombe,  ISO  years  old,  it  is  60  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  6ft»  aad  of 
the  head  72  ft  6  In.  In  Surrey,  at  Betch worth  Castle,  are  aome  remarkaUy  large  cbcctaut  treea. 
One  measured  for  us  in  May,  IKH.  was  80  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  It  Arom  tbegnnnkU 
8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  2:28  ft.  The  timber  contained  in  this  tree  was  estimated  at  14  loada  ^ft 
Another  tree  at  the  sarao  place  was  65  ft.  high,  the  trunk  6  ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  waa  esttn  ~ 
to  ctNitain  13  loads  8  ft  of  timber.  At  Fariiliani  Castle  are  some  remarkably  6ne  old  chestnuts : 
7(>  ft.  high,  dlAmctcr  of  the  trunk  7  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft ;  aad  another  65  ft  high,  dia 
or  the  trunk  7  ft,  and  oT  the  head  00  ft    In  Sussex,  at  C-owdray,  tbcre  It  a  maiBlflcail  «vi 


CHAi'.  CT.  cohtla^czs.    casta'nea. 

■vmrdi  of  •  oUi  koL  ——'-"-«-'  «WLlm»iut  Mn, 
which  trmf  «  n.  Inlwl|1it,^rin  trunb  *boat  fl  ft  in 


dUairtn  of  Ue  trunk  Sit.,  *Dd  SuiTiMd  IDft.  Id 

I^haLi-nhlre,  il  Bdndr  Cattle,  !1  nan  plutnl,  11  !• 

40ft.hl(^   dUmetR  of  Ihatnmt  1  ft.,  uid  of  Um  iMid 

U.ft. ;  lil  Doddlnitca  Puk,  TO  nui  pUiitHl,  II  !•  TT  ft.  ine 

htfb,  dluHtei  cJ  tbc  Inidi  T  n.  6  In.,  ud  of  lb*  hvd  u  ft.     Id  Niinlii|faiiii>htn^  it  Tbombr 

F»k,  li  >  Tcr;  imuitaUe  tret,  100  T«n  oM,  UMl  TOft.  hl|)i,  ■[th  *  trunk  cnly  11  ft.  In  dmun- 

Onaim  at  lb*  fmuid,  but  wiin  ■  dor  uprl(hl  biilc,  perfect]*  tfw  ftmn  bnnchn,  to  Oh  hrlabt  of 

SDft.     [DOiRii3ililR,alTewFuk,16T«npl>iit«>l.1t  ItHlvbWi.    In  Stallbnlihln.alTHldaln 

Park,  U  Tcan  pUnud.  [I  [iSOtLliIgh,  dl>owi«ort)ietnink9ln.,  and  of  the  liHd  1411.    InSunOk, 

at  ainibWl  ruk.  11  li  68 ft.  bigh,  dUmetcr  oT  tba  Uuok  lift.  *)n.,  and  of  U»b«dfiGft.    In 

Votkihlre,  u  OrimiUo,  11  yeui  [daoUd,  II  la  IS  ft  blgb,  ths  dlameta  of  the  tnisk  7  la,,  and  that 


itad,ltiagoitlil|li, 
lit  Atabn  H  l>  tfft 
niic^IKIIL  hM,  the 
gTanplBnl(a,ltk 
UoRdun,  It  U  ^  ft. 
lb.  In  Amhlts,  at 
rib«lMiilSft.|  It 


rt,  tb(  dlamtto-  of 
Bl  ft.  M(h,  Ik*  dl». 
^nOTHiokLltl* 
kr  lb*  lanM  diHi- 
itfft.kl|S,UMdla. 
68  ft.  hlfii/dbincta 
L.(»dSoaeiitth> 
L  AtTajBoiith,  80 
Sattt  aILaiHra,]t 

-. . lan  Carte,  K  !•  s7ft. 

Cft  Sin.,  and  that  (ftbalMndWft,  •■  CwtK  Head,  lllilgft  In 
alAIRbnrCa^itliTOtt  hUi.  IbtdlninelfTof  ttw  (rank  4ft, 

'-     aDdatSauchl^gOTcanoldi'lt  li  SSft.  hlgE,'dlaBa«ur  of  tbe 

uTtrnu  of  Dublin,  in  IheOlaaoeWn  BoUnlc  Oardsi,  3S  (cva 

KaUd,  llla»ft.hltb,lbediam«(raf  tlwtraBkltLfiln,,  aod  Ibat  of  Iha  bcHI  «)ft._8Mlb  of 
MbL  In  tb*  conntr  of  CaA,  a  Caitla  Ftnka,  U  la  44  ft.  blfb.  In  Kiog^  CoudIt,  at  CbaikrUle 
Fonat,4STtan^nlal.itlilSft.lilita,th*diiBM<rartb>lninklfL8b).,  and  of  tbghavinft. 
In  lUlkeDnT,  at  Bvria,  u  la  53  ft.  hUibi  the  dlasHMT  of  tba  inink  en.,  nHl  Ibat  or  tba  bttd  70  ft. — 
ttolh  otDubUn.  lBDowD,atBalltedr,80  *eanj>laiMad,U  li»tf.bltfi,dlam«ticor  Ibatnnk 
((t«lB.,aiidorUwb«Hl61ft  InFBWiub,ainiiTHiKCDiin,tST«npbnUd,lllaSDft.hl(h, 
UwdlaBMROfUietninkTlt.iadoftlMhndlOft.;  anotbn,  ISO lan oidTli U ft  huh, dlawur 
oflbi  tnink4ft.,wltb  a  citu  bate  «ft.  blfh.  In  Sllfo,  at  Maiine  CaatK,  It  la  fiU  ft  hlfb,  Um 
dluMteroftbi  trunk  3ft  6  In.,  and  that  of  Ibc  btadflft  )  In  Tyrone,  *t  Bunn'i  Court,  Mnui 
ptaiiled,tt  bUfLhi(b,  tbacUcunihteDa  of  thn  trunk  6ft  ein.,  uvl  tba  diuuter  of  tboWd 

CalMiva  rt'ca  b>  Fartirn  Qmmtriet.  In  Fnnct.  oeai  NintM,  II  l>  lOD  jun  old,  and  BO  ft  blfh  i 
alCateBb(,Dar  Mmi,S  rnn  aid.  11  It  39rt.  hi|h,  the  diamcts  of  the  trunk  sn..  awl  that  of  the 
b<^  EOft.  J  In  the  Botanic  Gudoi  mt  Arruich^tt  jean  planted,  li  li  Wft.  bi(b.  the  diameter  of 
tha  mink  1ft.  Sin.,  and  that  of  the  hnd  Satt,  In  Hanorer.  In  tbe  Obtlinien  Botanic  Ouden, 
Wnaraplutad,  ltlaftaiB»)ft.  to  15 ft.  blfL  In  CaaHJ,  at  Wilbelsuboe,  Ajttn  planted.  It  la 
ooh  IS  It.  bl|^,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  In  dlaaatn.  In  Auatrla,  u  Vienna,  in  the  UDlTEiallT  Botanic 
Ouden,  M  T(w*  oU,  ll  l>  Mft.  hMi.tha  dIamHet  of  the  trunk  Ift.and  ot  the  head  tOft.  In 
B»*tte,allltinleh,latb(&i|llabOaJd«D,WT<«>nld,ltlaS0ftbl|b,thedlanMUr  of  I  he  trunk 
ttaL.and  ottb*  bead  sn.  In  Pruiala,  In  B«Ud,  at  im  Soucl.U  yeui  old,  it  !•  40 ft.  hl|b,  Iba 
■nimetecof  Oia  trunk  Bin.,  and  of  the  head  7  ft.  In  Sveden,  at  Lund,  In  Ihe  Botanic  Oanltn,  It 
la  Mft.  blth,  tha  diameter  of  the  trunk  Eft  6  In.,  and  that  of  the  tpacccorernl  hj  tbo  brancbei 
36ft.    lnriiJy,lnLaDbardi,allfonia,ai]re>nokl,itlaStft  blfh,  Ibedrcunf^enceof  Ibetninh 


!  ARBORETUM    AMD    FBOTICSTUM.  P»«T   III 

I  •  2.  C.  pu-MiLA  mad.    The  Dw«rf  C3ia«aat,  «■  a-i«p«. 

^c.  (%«■.,  4'f.  LcRTCS  obloog,  aarte, 
■nuoYiiiAUly  Mcraicd ;  covoed  wkii 
white  tonKotum  beneath.  {iViUd.)  i 
A  sbnib,  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  hi^,  but  »oine-  j 
time*  Bttainiiig  the  lize  of  »  treef 
30  ft.  Of  40  ft.  high.  It  u  ■  native  \ 
of  North  Aaierka,  where  it  fbnnt  m  . 
■brab  rarely  excecdiog  the  height  of 
7ft.or8jt.inNewJeriej,DeUware,  ' 

and  Bbryland ;  tbon^  in  Soulh  C^  r 

r<JinB,  Oeorgja,  and  Lower  Looisi- 
fna,  it  it  MDietiiiiei  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 
high, withstmnlc from  12in. to  Ifiin. 
in  diameter.  The  learei  ar«  Sin, 
or  4ia.  long,  ■harpljr  toothed,  ud 
umilar  in  fonn  to  tboM  of  tJw  C.j, 
americina  j  from  which  they  are  di«- 
tinguiihed  by  their  inferior  size,  and 

the  whitencBt  oT  thdr  under  iur&ce.  "'^'      ^— "^ 

The  fructification  also  resembles  that  .  ,   . 

of  C.  *.  ameriOnB  in  form  and  arrangeoJent ;  but  the  flowwa  "D"  ™K  "^ 
only  about  half  as  large,  and  the  nut  U  eonTCX  on  botli  lodea.  (JftAaaj.} 
Ti»e  chincapin  ia  bounded  to  the  northward,  in  Ajnerica,  SOchanx  adda, 
by  the  eaatem  rfiore  of  the  river  Delaware,  on  which  it  is  Gwnd  to  the 
diataoce  of  100  mile*  froui 
Cape  May.    It  ia  more  com- 
mon in   MarylanJ,  and   still 
more  to  in  toe  lower  part  of 
Virginia,    in   the   Carolioaa, 
Ucori.'iB,  the    Floridw,   and 
Louisiana,  a«  far  as  the  river 
Arlunraa.      In   West    Ten- 
Dectee,  it  is  frequent  in  the  . 

Srairiea  enclosed  in  the 
>reata ;  and  it  abonnda 
tbrou^out  the  fouthem 
■tatei,  wherever  the  common  j 
American  chestn  ut  is  wanting. 
The  wood,  Hichaux  informs 
us,  is  more  compact,  heavier, 
and  finer-grained,  than  that 
of  the  American  chostnut ; 
and,  as  posta,  it  will  la«t  in 

the  earth  more  than  W  years.  The  sajjings,  however,  become  loadfti 
"  with  bronchea  while  they  are  no  thicker  than  the  finger,  and  are  Ihiia 
rendered  too  knotty  for  hoops."  The  fruit,  which  is  about  the  slie  of  th« 
wild  baiel,  is  brought  to  market  in  America,  and  ii  eM«i  raw  by  duldiwi. 
The  tree  requires  a  cool  and  fertile  soil,  with  a  mild  dimatej  as,  even  in 
the  south  ot^  the  United  State*,  it  becomea  stunted  when  it  p«ws  in  arid 
land,  and  does  not  exceed  the  height  of  8  fi.  of  7  ft. ;  it  i*,  bowever,  one  of 
the  most  common  shrubs    in  the  southern  states  of  North  Amaics,  M  it 


CORYLA  CE«.       CASTA  NBA. 


Bfiringi  up  spont(uicous)j  n^ierever  the  ground  ia  not  covered  with  water. 
It  was  one  or  the  earlieat-imported  American  plants,  having  been  intro- 
duceJ  by  the  DiicheM  of  Beaufort  in  1699.  Id  British  nurscnei,  thia 
Bpecies  la  propagated  by  inarching  on  the  common  chestnut,  or  by  layers- 
There  are  hanilBOme  small  bnahea  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society'! 
Garden,  and  at  Messrs,  Loddiges's ;  and  it  ia  occauonally  met  with  in  col- 
lectioDR.     Seeda  are  also  Bometimea  imported. 

App.   i.      Species  of  Casldnea  not  yet  inti-odnced  into  Emvpean 
Gardens. 

flerenl ifKrlw of  chtflauU hi*« b«n diirorvrn]  \n  Nepi]  uid  Java:  AotHfif  which  vrw.  itfint. 

■upBniiH  lobehnc  In  th«  nmu  <Ju*t™i.biii  whir''  >■-"' 

IB  Mtm.  b]f  Dr.  Liiidrf;;  (od  «>Hn,  which ,-._ 

iplndldwatk  AD  tht  pluntAorjjivjL    Dr.  LkDdIn  bu  riTca  ■  «¥iHHKkAl  LiAof  tibv  u>ii>ii  «^««ui«> 
In  Or.  Willkhl  PI.  A:  Bar.,  In  iihicli  he  hhi- 

■baU  •bonTi  noikc  hckw. 

C  fnJfea  Su.  Hon.  BtnK,  p.  i« ,  Llndl.  in 
Will  PI  A(.  Bw.,  Borit  WiuX.,  p.  Ml.,  li  ■ 

Xai.  Hurl.  BnU;  p.  6&.  Sprcv.  SMf.  fcf.,  3. 
P-SGG.;  iiAnAlTirof Chliugnnc. 

C  alumcArpa  LlndL,  1.  c.^  Oufrcut  umtU 
Km.  MSS. ;  li  A  uliie  of  the  movnuliH  nev 
Hlhet 

C  trOuOIHii  UndL,  L  t,  RotI>  liluU.,  p.  M\ ;  d 
Oudeui  (ribnliTidH  JsMt  in  Xni'f  eye.,  ^o.  1&,^ 
D.  Sow.  in  Prtd.  yrp.,  p.  56,.  MaU  in  Hu. ;  Q. 
Ctttitgf  HAm.  U&S.  ;  4  liinl  Sai.  Hurt.  Srng., 
p.  fA.  Thil  jpeein,  Aaordlni  b>  Sir  J.  E.  Smtih, 
"  OTcnd  br  DT.  BuchAiun  (HADllun)  In 
lU  of  Upper  Nepal,  Oowerlng  and  ftuiilnf  i 

■mnaih  hnnrli>L  and  l«in  ou  ahntroouuUu,  1 
I  aialF.  entln^pei-pidnted, 

ngniar.  dlHanL  il'i^ilr  cuired  Ttlni  -Ott  upper 

fliifrcv  poUihed,  and  the  under  on*  paler,  Atjd  opuiia.  The  Oowm  are  csieranT  mnKedout  ftttcngb 

Dr.  BuchiiHW  obHrred  OM  (ree  with  only  (Miulc  iDwml,  Inilendtr.  down),  diutercd,  aiilliir,  or 

ThealTi  of  the  fnill  kiATmed  wUh  Terr  nunieroiu,  ngid,  pttmlocnt.  iharpUurT»,a  ftxiTtb  of  an  Ineb 

n  mare  In  lentth,  tpreadlnf  In  eteri  dlrectlnn.     Thli 

■pedei  ti  calleil  bltun.n  CatlDBile.  In  Ihe  Taiiiaj 

lancuini  shlnialLor Cuu.Shin*A[i,btt)iaNeiiHwn. 

(8ee  JKa'f  OdlTvt.  Qiurcu)    Mr  J.  K  SmlUi  addi 

thu  Dr.  BucBaUAB  fund  Uie  loven  'agnt  Kith 

plAM  ("  itowh  the  "  Mroocl)'  nurtotad  aifx,"  whirh. 

In  une  or  hli  ipedmeni,  wenwil  lo  "  ipllt  Into  S  or  3 
valve*,'*  ApproBchfd  ''the  nature  of  cho  chcttouL" 
11  li  now  generAllj  allowed  (o  bcloag  ta  the  feniH 

quilcentir*,  hdooUi,  oiihon  fMiUlalkt.'icute*l  (he 
baie,  lUveT^binealh.   CaUihii  down;,  dnueli  clothed 
with  palnaU  btmacbTiplo(L  dinncaie.  {Wall.)    A   , 
nattv*arHaitAbiB,nMTAnilient  Dt.Wallidi  "onlj  i 
ebaarvid  (Mi  In*  l«(«  ipecieA  ofehnbHil  in  the  im. 

wlUiA  prohuloa  offtnlt  in  tbelmoath  of  Fcbnurj. 
The  ■■adi  had  An  aalrlofent  laate.  Proftaeor  Undlav 
■bli^  tbAl  there  ia  no dliireiiee  balwaen  C.  anfnteaof 
Dr.BIiiBia'lupcrbnsHJIeMaBdiiiv  (Dr.  WalllchV} 
(ne,  cueM  t^  Ihe  Iteaer  M  da|iicte4  with  weak 
Vinaii  acIrcuniIanc^aodaubt,4HewlIitfhul,wlHiik 

diaHnI  tram  nr  hIcW)  leeperteil  Mend.    Dr.  Blumol 


fflfflS 


CA'RPnfVS  L.    Tbb  HoBKBRUf.    Xm.  ^.  Hone'da  Potjfcndrn. 

.    Un.  Oml.WT^  JIW..40B.1  FLBr.,Mni  Tnint,t.MBi  Lu^LTMXiO 


UeicriptioH,  ^e.  Deciduoua  trees,  mostlj  of  the  middle  aiie ;  Datives  of 
Europe,  Alia,  aad  Americs;  Utile  Talued  nthcr  f<M'  thor  timber  <x  oma- 
mental  effect;  but  one  ipecies  valuable  a*  a  garden  hedge  {^ant. 

<  I.  C.  Ab'tulub  L.    The  Birch,  or  eommm.  Hornbeam. 

UntgltBllcm.    Un.  Ban,  UHI.i  VnikL  Sh  PL ,  1.  ^  tG7.  i   FL  Br.,10B.|  &«.  But,  t.«K.i 
Hnk.  •ent.  IT*,  I  FLDu^tai&i  M.  DiiUu.,£.  pl^M.)   Eof.  n.^TTUi  BoA  Br. 

n.,p.«o(.,)faeurn.  Hitm., p.  ih. »  LtiHU.8TDii^,iLwa 


CORYLA'CE£.       Ca'rPINUS. 
^wk.  iiw.,  I.  p. «.  I4S.  f. ;  Mluliu  ^^  /t,  a.  I 

■^-.Bot.,  laea-j  Ft  D*n.,  lims. 


rSperc.  CAor.,  ^c.  BractcaB  of  the  Fruit  llftt,  oblong  Rerrated,  with  twi)  kteiBl 
lobes.  (SmitA.)  A  deciduous  tree,  a  naliveorBritain,BndorTanouspan8 
of  Europe,  in  magnitude  and  general  character  resembling  the  a 


FaheHet. 

1  C.B.  2ia£ua  Lodd.  Cat.,  ISSe;   C.  ?.  TuercIfSlia  Dri/: ;   C.v.hetero- 

ph^lla  Horl. ;    has  the  leaves  deeply  cut.     There  are  plants  in  the 

Horticultural  Socien*!  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 

Loddigei;  one  at  dheshunt,  6  vears  planted,  and  17  H-hi^h;  and 

one  St  Kin&ung  Castle,  l£  (L  high,  with  a  trunk  S)  in.  in  diameter, 

I  G.  B.  3  variegaia  Lodd.  Cat.,  1S36,  haa  the  leaves  variegated. 

Deicrip&m,  ^c.     The  hombeani,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  is  generally 

a  "  rigid  tree  of  humble  growth ;"  but  one  which  "  when  standing  by  itself, 

and  allowed  to  take  its  natural  form,  will  make  a  much  handHomer  tree  than 

most  people  are  aware  of."     {Eng.  Ft.,  iv.  p.  156.)     Miller  sa^i  that,  when 

growing  under  bvourable  tnrcurnstances,  it  will  attain  the   height   of  60  fl, 

or  70  ».,  with  a  tolerablj'  straight  trunk,  and  bushy  head,  particularly  on  cold 

stiff  clay  i  but  it  is  very  seldom  allowed  to  become  a  timber  tree.   Being  ex- 


tremely patient  of  the  knife,  and  forming  excellent  hedges,  it  is  generally  cut 
in  when  young;  so  that  the  few  old  trunks  yet  remaining  in  the  country,  of  any 
sise,  ore  pollards.  The  trunk  is  generally  flattened  or  irr^ulor  in  its  shape, 
being  *ery  rarely,  if  ever,  round ;  and  it  seldom  measures  more  than  from  6  ft. 


ARBOttETUM    AND    rRUTlCErVM. 


reea{  it  ia  •lao  geBcraU<r  noA 
te  ground.  Ik  hMd  n  bqp, 
tufted,  Bntl  connsts  of  a  coniuaed  man  of  brancbcb  among  which  it  ii  alMoM 
impossible  to  trace  the  leader.  The  leaves  uxnewW  r«Mmbk  tboae  td  tb« 
eliu,  but  are  smoother :  they  are  doubl;  aeirated,  pointedt  pUted  when  TOinib 
and  have  numerous  parallel,  tramverse,  hairj  riM;  tliar  cobur  ia  ■  aimh 

Ocbangiiiff  to  a  russet  brown  in  autumn;  and  ll  -  .•      .. 

ose  <3  the  beech,  till  apnag.    The  ' 
Tbe  flowers  appear  at  the  same  time  as  the 

icaty,  of  a  yellowish  oolour,  and  about  S  i(  .... 

are  much  smaller,  and,  when  yoaag,  are  covered  with  dote  browmA  a 
which  gradually  increase,  anH  form  "uoa^ually  3-lobed,  sbarply  av 
vdny,  dry,  pale  green  bracteas,  each  euvek^Mi^  aa  auular  nut,  Kam^  biqcr 
than  a  grain  of  barley."  (Smitk.)  These  nuta  ripen  in  October,  and  6U  tntfc 
the  capsules.  The  Ivancbes  of  the  hornbeam,  says  HwahaO,  "are  Ioh^ 
flexible,  and  crooked  t  yet  in  their  general  appearance  they  veajr  oMwh  bbm^ 
hie  those  of  tbe  beech  :  indeed,  there  is  ao  graat  a  likeocai  betveeatheae  two 
trees,  especially  in  the  ahrubbv  underwood  «tat*,  that  it  wotM  b*  <fifiaril 
to  distinguish  them  ai «  fifat  gUni^  wereitnat&r  HhHIidhj  iw'mji  wlh 
which  the  leaves  of  tbe  beech  are  stroiwly  nwrked.''  iiVaik  md  Aw^Ok, 
vol.  ii,  p.51.)  The  wood  is  vcnr  towh  ivkI  hocAy.«Ml.tbebr-~ 
whitiih,  or  %ht  grey  spotted  wUh  wnite  ;  and  «a  oU  Itms 
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eovered  with  a  browniiih  idobb.    Tbe  "*" 

tree  is  eKtrend;  p«deDt  of  the  knife; 
And  the  wood  unittt  readil;  when  two 
branchea  are  bound  together,  ^e 
bombeom  never  powa  very  fint,  hut 
Hill  oiore  t\ovly  when  it  become*  dJ. 
Id  the  n^hboiutiood  of  I>oDdon>  the 
rate  of  growtli  najf  b«  conndered  Imn 
I  It.  to  16  in.  a  rev  Atr  Ae  fint  tin 
years,  and  the  tree  will  aUain  iti  &II 
ma  in  between  50  and  60  yean :  ita 
toiwerity  may  be  conadered  ae  equal 
to  that  of  the  beech.  There  ia  a  hand- 
some tree  in  the  ^vunds  of  the  Duke 
of  Derwshire'H  villa  at  Chiawick,  of 
which  a  portrait  will  be  found  in  our 
laat  Volume;  and  J!gi.  1983.  t0  1935. 
are  portraita  of  trees  at  Studley  Pork. 
Fig.  1B33.  shows  the  natunil  form  of  the 
heed  of  the  tree,  where  it  ha*  room  to 
expand.  Fig.  1931.  shows  a  beech 
(HI  the  right  aand,  which  is  £L£  ft.  Iii^, 
and  B  hornbeam  on  the  left,  which  is 
73ft.hi^.  J^.l  935.  shows  two  horn- 
beams, one  of  which  has  a  compound  inosculataj  trunk,  and  is  inlTodueed  to 
show  that  the  bornbeani  partakes  of  the  liability  of  the  heech  to  inosculate. 
The  latter  are  between  SO  ft.  and  60  ft.  high,  with  baodsome  well-shaped 
heads.  The  roots  of  the  hornbeam  are  dudmtoub,  and  not  only  extend  br, 
but  penetrate  de^ly  into  the  soil;  though  the  plant  cannot  be  called  tap- 

GeogrtKihy.  The  common  hornbeam  is  indigenous  in  Prance,  Germany, 
Itidy,  and  throughoot  the  whole  of  Central  Europe;  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
as  &r  as  65"  and  56°,  but  not  to  the  north  of  Scania ;  in  the  south  of  Hiisbib, 
and  in  Caucaaus,  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  aud  all  Western  Asia;  but  not  io 
Africa.  The  general  range  of  the  hornbeam  is  in  the  temperate  climates,  as 
it  seems  alike  averse  from  extreme  heat  and  cold.  It  is  a  native  of  Ei^^id 
and  Ireland,  and  the  south  of  Scotland.  Accordingto  Watson,  it  is  parti- 
cularly abundant  in  Kent,  Norfolk,  CBernarvon,  Chester,  and  lAncaster; 
{Oiitbtut,  Ac,  p.  255.);  and  Sir  J.  E.Smith  informs  us  tlwf  it  forms  "a  prin- 
cipal ptut  of  the  ancient  forests  on  the  north  and  east  sides  Of  London ;  such 
a«  EppiOR,  Finchley,  &c."  (Eng.  Flora,  iv.  p.  150.)  It  is  always  found  in 
cold,  sdsTcjayey,  moist  soils,  where  scarcely  any  other  timber  tree  wilt  gt^w  ; 
and  in  akiutions  Ueak,  but  i^om  or  never  mountainous. 

Hutory,  4c.  The  Greeks  supposed  the  hornbeam  to  be  a  kind  Of  maple, 
and  called  it  Zugia.  or  the  yoke  tree,  in  common  with  the  maple ;  from  the  use 
made  of  the  w«>d  of  botn  treca  for  yokes  for  cattle.  He  Latins  ci^ad  it 
CnrpinuBt  and  under  ihts  name  it  is  spcAen  of  by  Vitruvlus,  lib.ii.  c.  ix. 
Pliny  classes  it  with  the  maples;  though  he  adds  that  many  naturalist*  SU|»- 
pose  it  to  be  a  genus  by  itself  He  savB  less  about  it  than  about  fay  other 
wnftit  tree ;  and  only  remarks  that  it  will  thrive  equally  well  on  the  moujunins 
and  in  the  plains.  -  Virgil  does  not  mention  it.  Borne  of  the  old  English 
writers  considered  it  a  kind  of  elm.  Gerard  calb!  it  BetuLus  sive  Carplnus ; 
and  ids  dcBcriptiou  of  it  ia  so  curious,  that  we  copy  it  below.  He  says  .that 
**  it  growes  great,  and  very  tike  unto  the  elme  or  ^rich.hasell  tree ;  having  a 
great  body,  the  wood  or  tnnber  whereof  is  better  for  arrowes  and  shails, 
ptdleyea  for  mils,  and  such  like  devices,  than  dme  or  wich-hasell ;  for,  in  time. 
It  waieth  so  hard,  that  the  toughness  and  hardnes  of  it  may  be  rather  com- 
pared to  hom  than  unco  wood ;  and  therefore  it  was  called  hornebewn  or 
Wd^Mam.    The  leaves  of  ft  are  like  the  cbne,  sanng  that  the;  be  tenderer : 
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among  these  hang  certain  triangled  thin^  upon  which  are  found  kaasps,  or  little 
buds  of  the  bignesses  of  ciches,  in  which  is  contained  the  fruit  or  seed.  The 
root  is  strong  and  thicke."  He  adds,  that  '*  it  growes  plentifully  in  Nortfa- 
amptonshire,  and  in  Kent,  by  Oravesend;  where  it  is  conunonly  taken  for  a 
kinde  of  elme "  (HerbaU^  p.  1479.)  :  and  concludes  by  fla^ng  that  he  con- 
siders it  as  a  kind  of  elm  himself;  and  that  it  is  called,  m  England,  horn- 
beam, hard-beam,  or  yoke-elm,  and  in  some  places,  witch-haieL  It  was  also 
sometimes  called  horse-beech.  **  This  tree,  says  Parkinson,  in  1^  Thtaire 
of  Plamts, "  hath  found  about  as  many  names  as  there  have  been  authors  that 
nave  written  of  it ;  but,  by  the  judgment  of  the  best,  it  is  tiie  Osttya  of 
Theophrastus,  which  he  describeth  so  plainly  in  his  3d  bookeand  lOtfa  chapter, 
that  It  is  a  wonder  so  many  learned  men  as  haye  called  it  otherwise,  shoukl 
not  better  heede  it ;  but,  led  by  tradition  or  conceit,  have  rather  taken  it  to 
be  any  other  thingthan  what  it  is.  Pliny  {lib.  in.  c.  xxiL)  describ^  it;  but 
maketh  it  like  to  rhutinus,  when  he  should  rather  have  set  Fagus ;  for  it  no 
way  resembleth  the  ash,  but  very  much  the  beeche.  Tragus  teketh  it  to  be 
Omus ;  and  saith  that  he  cannot  agree  to  Ruellius,  who  said  that  Omus  was 
a  species  of  Fraxinus.  Blatthiolus  called  it  Carpinus.  Dodomeus,  in  his 
Dutdi  book,  maketh  it  his  third  kinde  of  elme,  ana  donbteth  if  it  be  not  the 
Uhnus  sylvestris  of  Pliny.  Lugdunensis  giveth  us  the  figure  of  it  for  Ulmus 
attinia ;  but  Cordus  or  Dalecfaampius,  I  take  it,  first  tooke  it  be  Ostrya. 
Oesner,  in  Horiit,  calleth  it  Fagus  solaria;  L'Obel,  Betulus;  and  Clusius, 
Fasulus  herbariorum.*'  (Parkmion*i  Theai,  Bot^  p,  1406.)  Ptarkuison  him- 
self calls  it  Ostrya.  The  author  of  An  Old  7%f^  iieto(^  revhed  classes  the 
^homebeame"  among  the  British  timber  trees.  It  ''doth  much,*'  he  ackls, 
"resemble  the  beech  tree  in  qualitie ;  and  desireth  the  same  kind  of  ground, 
husbanding,  and  dressins,  as  the  beech  tree  doth ;  but  it  is  a  more  firme  and 
solide  kinde  of  wood.'*  (p.  59.)  The  hornbeam  was  always  a  favourite  tree 
for  forming  hedges  and  labyrinths ;  and,  as  these  last  appear  to  l^ive  been  in- 
troduced at  a  very  early  period,  it  was,  doubtiess,  amonc  the  first  induenous 
trees  planted  for  garden  purposes.  In  the  Retired  Gardener^  imd  in  Jwnes's 
Gardening,  both  of  whicn  are  translations  of  French  works  published  during 
die  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  long  details  are  given  on  tiie  art  of  forming  groves, 
labyrinths,  alcoves,  arcades,  and  "various  other  devices"  of  hornbeam;  of 
which,  the  author  adds,  **  Nature,  of  herself,  hath  provided  enough  for  us  to 
make  what  compartments  we  please  with  it  in  our  gMrdens."  (Ret,  Gard^  n. 
p.  740.)  Evelyn  speaks  ^uite  in  raptures  of  the  hornbeam  hedges  in  the 
garden  of  London  and  Wise  at  Brompton;  and  of  "the  adnnreble  espa- 
uer  hedge  in  the  long  middle  walk  of  the  Luxembourg  Ghu'den  at  IVu*is  (than 
which  nothing  is  more  graceful),  planted  of  this  tree ;  and  so  is  that  cradle, 

His 

tyle  of  planting,  the  lofly  hedges  and  alleys  with 
clipped  sides,  of  hornbeam,  fell  into  disrepute ;  and  the  tree  was  chieny  used 
to  form  sarden  and  nursery  hedges  for  shelter  and  for  coppice-wood.  In  the 
present  daj,  the  tree  is  httie  used  for  either  of  these  purposes ;  beech,  or 
some  speaes  of  eversreen,  bdne  found  to  grow  more  rapidly  as  a  hedge;  and 
undergrowth  of  hornbeam  only  bemg  planted  in  the  worst  soils. 

Poetical  AUmions,  The  hornbeam  does  not  appear  to  have  been  mentioned 
by  Virgil,  or  any  of  the  other  Latin  poets.  It  is  also  very  seldom  alludbd  to 
hj  any  of  either  the  French  or  En^sh  poets  of  the  midale  ages.  Rapin,  in 
his  Latin  poem,  entitled  The  Gardens,  speaks  of  the  use  of  this  tree  for  laby- 
rinths: — 


C( 


Let  beautoout  hornbeanu  one  tair  part  adoro ; 

Another,  cfpnmm  with  Judsment  •horn : 

These  tdmmj  windtoiga  fimn  a  wildernen. 

Which  hornbeam  hedaca  in  trim  neatneM  Artm. 

Along  the  alley  sides  their  boughs  expand : 

Like  vefdaat  walla  tiie  firm  capaliafs  stand ; 

And,  while  the  ejes  their  various  fbrms  delight, 

7V>  private  walka  and  shady  bowen  inTlte.**  Book  H 
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Fawkes,  also,  mentions  them  in  his  Bramham  Park : — 

*'  Here  hombeun  hedMS  regulirly  grow. 
There  hawthorn  whitena.  and  mu  nam  blow.** 


ProperUet  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  hornbeam  is  white,  hard,  heavy, 
tenacious,  and  very  close-grained ;  but  it  will  not  take  a  good  polish.  Ac- 
cording to  Varennes  de  Fenille,  it  shrinks  a  great  deal  in  drying,  and  loses 
considerably  in  its  wdght.  Some  German  authors,  however,  deny  that  it 
loses  either  more  bulk  or  more  weight  in  drying  than  the  oak.  According  to 
the  table  given  in  the  Dictumrudre  aes  Eaux  ei  ForSts,  it  weighs,  when  green, 
64  lb. ;  hiuf-dry,  57  lb. ;  and  quite  dry,  51  lb.  It  is  very  seldom  used  in  con- 
struction ;  partly  because  it  is  seldom  found  of  proper  dimensions,  and  partly 
because,  wnen  the  tree  attains  a  large  size,  the  wood  is  apt  to  become  shaky, 
like  that  of  the  chestnut.  On  this  subject,  Varennes  ae  Fenille  observes : 
**  The  trunk  is  rarely  well  shaped,  being  scarcely  ever  round ;  the  arrangement 
of  the  fibres  is  singular,  the  annual  layers  never  showing  a  regular  circular 
line,  like  the  layers  of  other  trees,  but  being  undulated  and  zigzag;  and  the 
transverse  fibres,  or  medullary  rays,  stronger  and  wider  apart  than  in  most 
other  trees.  It  is  consequently  very  cufficult  to  work :  it  is  what  the 
workmen  call  cross-grained,  and  is  apt  to  rise  in  splinters  under  the  work- 
man's tool,  peeling  off  in  flakes,  and  rendering  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a 
smooth  section."  These  objections  do  not  apply  to  the  hornbeam  in  its 
young  state.  Its  toughness  and  hardness  (though  the  latter  quality  makes 
It  difficult  to  work)  render  it  excellent  for  all  sorts  of  wheelwri^t's  work, 
and  other  kinds  of  rural  carpentry ;  particularly  for  the  yokes  of  cattle,  to 
which  use  the  wood  was  applied  (as  we  have  alreadjr  seen)  by  the  Romans, 
and,  since  their  time,  in  almost  every  country  of  which  the  tree  is  a  native. 
It  is  particularly  weU  adapted  for  mm-cogs,  for  which,  according  to  Evelyn, 
'*it  excels  either  yew  or  crab."  It  is  exceedingly  strong;  apiece  2  in. 
square,  and  7  ft.  8  in.  long,  having  supported  228  lb. ;  while  a  simiuur  beam  of 
ash  broke  under  200  lb. ;  one  of  birch,  under  190  lb. ;  of  oak,  185  lb. ;  of  beech, 
165  lb. ;  and  of  tdl  other  woods,  very  much  less.  Notwithstanding  its  powers 
of  resistance,  the  hornbeam  has  very  little  flexibility ;  it  having  bent,  before  it 
broke,  only  10°;  while  the  ash  bent  2P,  the  birch  19°,  the  oak  12^,  &c. 
Linnaeus  observes  that  the  wood  is  very  white  and  tough,  harder  than  haw- 
thorn, and  capable  of  supporting  great  weights. 

As  Fuel,  the  wood  of  the  hornbeam  should  be  placed  in  the  highest  rank. 
In  France,  it  is  preferred  to  every  other  for  apartments,  as  it  lights  easilv,  and 
makes  a  bright  flame,  which  bums  equallv,  continues  a  long  time,  and  gives 
out  abundance  of  heat ;  but,  though  its  value  in  this  respect  surpasses  that  of 
the  beech  in  the  proportion  of  1655  to  1540,  yet  the  shape  of  the  logs  of 
hornbeam  is  so  irregular,  that  a  cord  of  it,  measured  as  they  measure  willows 
(see  p.  1470.),  is  not  worth  more,  in  Paris,  in  proportion  to  a  cord  of  beech, 
than  1486  to  1540.  In  England,  the  hornbeam  is  considered  to  make  lasting 
firewood ;  and,  according  to  Boutcher,  it  bums  as  clear  as  a  candle.  (Treat. , 
&c.,  p.  58.),  Evelyn,  also,  says  "  it  makes  good  firewood,  where  it  bums  like 
a  candle ;  and  was  of  old  so  employed : '  Ca^pinus  tsdas  fissa  facesque  dabit.' " 
And  Miller  speaks  of  it  as  excellent  fuel.  Its  charcoal  is  highly  esteemed, 
and,  in  France  and  Switzerland,  it  is  preferred  to  most  others,  not  only  for 
forges  and  for  cooking  by,  but  for  making  gunpowder ;  the  workmen  at  the 
great  gunpowder  manufactory  at  Beme  rarely  using  any  other.  The  inner 
bark,  according  to  Linnaeus,  is  used  for  dyeing  yellow.  The  leaves,  when 
dried  in  the  sun,  are  used  in  France  as  fodder ;  and,  when  wanted  for  use  in 
winter,  the  young  branches  are  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  summer,  between  the 
first  and  second  growth,  and  strewed  or  spread  out  in  some  place  which  is 
completdv  sheltered  firom  the  rain,  to  dry,  without  the  tree  being  in  the 
slightest  d^ee  ii\jured  by  the  operation.  (Sec  Diet,  det  Eaux  et  Forits,  art. 
Charme.) 

For  a  Nurse  Plant,  and  for  Hedges,  the  hornbeam  is  particularly  well 
adapted.    The  real  **  excellency  of  the  horabeam,"  says  Marshall,  ^  lies  in  its 
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for  tcfccD  felloes  for  afadtering  gardrni^  iimMiici^  and  fom^  _ 
tiont  firom  the  severities  of  the  winter  settoo.  It  nutjr  be  Infaial  to  t&ost  taaj 
height ;  md,  by  keepng  it  triomied  oo  the  ndes,  k  limwirs  tbiek  of  bnncb- 
lct%  and,  oooseqaentlj,  of  leaves;  vfaicb  being  bf  tbcir  oiCiiee  reCned  odob 
tfae  pbDt  after  they  wither,  a  bombeam  hedee  orrarimw  a  dqme  of  ahatcr 
nearij  equal  to  that  gpveii  by  a  bride  wafl.**  TPioML  aad  Mmt.  O^b.  p.52.) 
Bootdier  also  reeommeDds  it  as  a  mme^  nar  its  hantinraa;  and  hrranse 
he  does  not  know  *any  nsefiil  timber  tree  that  defends  ^^df  so  stootlj 
agdnst  the  winds;  ao  tlitt,  being  of  quick  mwth,  and  dad  in  its  nnmerais 
leaves  all  the  winter,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  fittest  plants  to  mme  and  resr 
up  other  valuable  or  delicate  trees.**  f  TVeaf .,  Sdc^  p.  56.)  Hanbmy  sajs  Aat 
horses  and  rsbbits  are  so  fond  of  it,  diat  they  win  never  bari^  other  trees  tfll 
die  hoinbeams  are  entirdy  destroyed.  Cvefyn  teoonunends  it  to  be  pbnted 
in  deer  pariu,  as  he  says  that  deer  will  not  tooch  it,  and  wifl  not  even  rub 
their  young  horns  ^unst  it. 

Hornbeam  Hedgef,  In  France;,  a  tinned  hombeaai  hedges  or  e&dsranOr,  as  it 
ia  called  in  that  country,  is  formed  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  ground  is 
trenched  one  or  two  months  beforehand.  The  plantation  msj  be  made  either 
with  phmts  3  or  4  years  old,  or  6  or  7.  The  first  method  is  |he  least  eqwnsivc; 
and  the  most  oertdn  of  success ;  but  the  latter  soonest  nrodnces  an  dfect. 
The  plants,  whether  they  are  lai]pBor  small,  have  their  side  shoots  aevetdy 
cat  m ;  and  diey  are  planted  m  a  angle  line,  6 in.  or  Bin.,  or  even  1  ft, 
apart,  according  to  tfae  height  which  it  is  intended  the  hed|ge  should  be.  The 
plants  are  left  to  thcmsdves  for  the  first  ^ear.  The  second  year,  any  stn^ 
ding  shoots  are  shortened,  and  the  vacancies  are  filled  np^  if  any  plants  hare 
fiuled.  The  third  year,  if  the  plants  were  tolerably  large  when  put  in,  tfae 
hed^  may  be  ngularly  dipped,  or  sheared ;  but,  if  they  were  small,  the  di^ 
ping  dionid  not  take  place  till  the  fifth  year.  In  Mieral,  when  the  hedge  ■ 
wanted  of  a  conndenible  height,  the  dming  should  be  postponed  longer  than 
when  it  is  wished  to  be  kfpt  low.  Wtth  regard  to  the  aiteP4reatmcot,  N. 
Bosc  recommends  clipping  the  hedge  only  once  every  year,  at  nudsummer^ 
for  the  same  reasons  wh£b  we  have  alrody  given  respecting  dfiping  the 
box.  (See  p.  1340.)  A  ekdmmUe,  or  clipped  hornbeam  nedge,  8  ft.  cm*  10  ft. 
b%h,  shonld  never  be  less  than  8  in.  or  1ft.  thick ;  and  in  some  cases  they 
may  be  2  ft.  thick.  When  the  hedge  becomes  old,  it  iscut  in  to  tfae  stea^  or 
completdv  down  to  the  ground;  but  tfae  best  way  is  to  remove  the  plants, 
and  trend  the  eround  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  filling  op  the  trendi  with 
fresh  earth,  before  repladng  them  with  young  on«.  In  Westphalia  and  other 
parts  of  the  north  of  Germany,  Dr.  Hunter,  quoting  ftom  tfae  Ocnnan  author 
Acricoia,  telb  ns  that  the  hornbeam  is  in  great  repute  as  a  hedge  plant: — 
''When  the  German  husbandman  erects  a  fence  of  bornbeam.  fae  tfarows  op 
a  panpet  of  esrtfa,  with  a  ditch  on  each  side,  and  plants  his  sets  (raised 
firom  layers)  in  such  a  manner  as  tfaat  cveiy  two  plants  may  be  brought  to 
intersect  esicfa  other  in  tfae  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross.  In  that  part 
where  the  two  i^nts  cross  eacfa  otfaer,  fae  scrapes  olF  the  bark,  and  bmds 
thtem  cloady  togeth^  with  straw.  In  consequence  of  this  operation,  tfae 
two  plants  consolidate  in  a  sort  of  indissoluble  knot,  and  push  firom  thence 
horizootsil  slanting  shoots,  which  form  a  living  palisade,  or  chevauz  de  fiw; 
so  that  such  a  protection  may  be  cdled  a  rural  fortification.  These  be4^% 
being  pruned  annually,  and  with  dtscredon,  will,  in  a  few  years,  render  the 
fence  tmpenetralile  in  every  part."  fMvnt,  £or/.,  L  p.  141.)  Lavers  arerecoro* 
mended  by  Agricola  in  preference  to  scedlmgs,  because  tfae  mrmer  are  sop- 
posed  not  to  grow  so  high,  and  to  be  more  busby. 

In  geometric  Gardeftmg^  the  uses  made  of  the  hornbeam  appear  to  hare 
been  very  numerous.  Ine  prindpal  was,  to  form  high  hedges,  or^nlisades^ 
for  dividing  the  earden  into  compartments;  which  compartments  were  dlor- 
wards  divenified  ^  into  the  star,  the  eoose-foot,  and  walks  winding  varioaalvibt 
the  greater  <Mnament  of  nuks,  laoyrintfaa,  and  groves.*'  (Rei.  GarJ^  n. 
p.  741.)  For  the  palisades,  London  and  Wise  direct  the  hornbeam  plants  to  be 
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put  into  prepared  ground,  and  treated  as  for  the  charmUle ;  adding : — *^  That  the 
nornbeam  may  grow  to  your  liking,  you  must  dig  it  four  times  a  year,  in 
March*  May,  Jinv,  and  September.  According  as  it  comes  up,  you  should 
keep  it  sheared,  that  it  may  grow  in  the  form  of  an  even  palisade ;  and  when 
it  is  of  a  good  height,  you  make  use  of  a  hook.  If  the  palisade  runs  ver^ 
high,  you  should  get  a  cart  made  on  purpose;  and  the  man  who  shears  it 
gets  up  in  it,  and  is  drawn  by  one  or  two  norses,  according  as  the  workman 
advances  in  his  work."  (Ibid,)  A  star  consisted  of  five  broad  paths,  with  grass 
in  the  middle,  and  gravel  on  each  side,  cut  through  a  wood  of  hornbeam,  and 
radiating  from  a  round  grass-plot,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  gravel.  The  wood 
was  generally  formed  entirely  of  hornbeam ;  but  sometimes  the  wood  was  of 
other  trees,  and  only  the  avenues  or  alleys  were  lined  by  high  hedges  or  pa- 
lisades of  hornbeam.  The  goose-foot  may  shortly  be  described  as  halt  a 
star;  three  walks  or  alleys,  correspondiQg  to  the  three  large  ribs  in  the  foot 
of  a  web-footed  fowl,  racfiating  from  one  side  of  an  oval  or  circle.  **  A  laby- 
rinth," says  the  author  of  the  Retired  Gardener,  **h  a  place  cut  into  several 
windings,  set  off  with  hornbeam,  to  divide  them  one  from  another.  In  great 
gardens,  we  often  meet  with  them,  and  the  most  valuable  are  always  uose 
that  wind  most ;  as  that  of  Versailles,  the  contrivance  of  which  has  been  won- 
derfully liked  by  all  that  have  seen  it.  The  palisades  of  which  labyrinths 
ought  to  be  composed  should  be  10  ft.,  12  ft.,  or  15  ft.  high  :  some  there  are 
no  higher  than  one  can  lean  on,  but  they  are  not  the  finest.  The  walks  of  a 
labyrinth  ought  to  be  kept  rolled,  and  the  hornbeams  in  them  sheared  in  the 
shape  of  half-moons."  (/M.,  p.  743.)  **  Bosquets,  or  groves,  are  so  called 
from  bouquet,  a  nosegay;  and  I  believe  that  gardeners  never  meant  anything 
else  bv  giving  this  term  to  this  compartment,  which  is  a  sort  of  green  knot, 
formed  by  the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees  that  compose  it,  placed  in  rows 
opposite  to  each  other.  A  grove,  in  this  sense,  is  a  plot  of  ground  more  or 
less,  as  you  think  fit,  enclosed  in  palisades  of  hornbeam ;  the  middle  of  it  filled 
with  tan  trees,  as  elms  or  the  like,  the  tops  of  which  make  the  tuft  or  plume. 
At  the  foot  of  these  elms,  which  should  grow  along  the  palisades  at  regular 
cfistances,  other  little  wild  trees  should  be  planted ;  and  the  tuft  that  wiU  by 
thb  means  be  found  in  the  inside  will  resemble  that  of  a  copse.  There  are 
several  ways  of  drawing  out  these  groves ;  some  in  rc^gular  forms,  the  plots 
being  answerable  to  one  another ;  and  some  in  irregular,  or  the  meer  eflfect  of 
fancv."  (Ibid,,  p.  7^.)  The  paths  in  these  groves  were  of  gravel,  well  rolled, 
and  kept  very  smooth ;  or  of  grass,  well  roll^,  and  closely  shaven,  "after  the 
manner  of  ereen  plots."  The  author  of  the  Retired  Gardener  then  adds:  "I 
have  named  a  great  many  sorts  of  compartments  in  which  hornbeam  is  made 
use  of;  yet,  metbinks,  none  of  them  look  so  beautiful  and  magnificent  aa  a 
gallery  with  arches."  He  then  gives  long  details  for  executing  this  work ;  but 
what  we  have  already  extracted  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  use  that  was 
made  of  the  hornbeam  in  geometric  gardening. 

Soil  and  Situation*  The  hornbeam  will  succeed  in  an  v  soil  not  too  warm 
and  dry.  It  is  naturally  found  on  cold,  hard,  clayey  soils,  in  exposed  situi»» 
tions ;  but  it  attains  its  lareest  dimensions  on  plams,  in  loams,  or  clays  that 
are  not  too  rich.  On  chaUe  it  will  not  thrive,  in  which  respect  it  is  directly 
the  reverse  of  the  beech. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  ^  The  seeds  of  the  hornbeam  ripen  in  October ; 
and  they  are  produced  fi'eelv  in  England,  but  seldom  in  Scotland;  the  bunches,, 
or  cones,  as  they  are  called,  which  contain  them,  should  be  gathered  by  hand, 
when  the  nuts  are  ready  to  drop  out;  or  they  may  be  left  on  the  tree  till  they 
drop ;  when,  though  a  part  of  toe  seed  will  have  fallen  out,  there  will,  in  all 
prooabitity,  be  enou^  left  for  future  use,  the  tree  being  at  present  but  very  spar- 
ingly propagpsted  in  jSurope.^  The  nuts  separate  readily  trom  their  envelopes ; 
and,  if  they  are  sown  immediately,  many  ot  them  will  come  up  the  following 
spring,  and  all  of  them  the  second  spring.  If  they  are  preserved  in  dry,  sand, 
or  in  their  husks,  and  sown  the  following  springs  they  will  come  up  a  year 
afterwards :  the  usual  oovering  is  }  in«  >  Toe  plants  may  remain  in  Ui|b  seed-. 
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bed  for  two  yean;  after  which  they  may  be  {Janted  into  nonery  lilies^  and 
undergo  the  usual  routine  treatment.  The  yarieties  are  usually  propagated 
by  layers ;  and,  according  to  Sang,  the  spedea  was  formerly  propo^ated  in  this 
manner  in  large  quantides ;  but,  the  plants  so  raised  never  arrinDg  at  great 
stature  as  timber  trees,  the  hornbeam  came  to  be  considered  more  as  a  wrub 
than  as  a  forest  tree,  and  its  planting  was  ncs^ected,  except  for  hedges.  It  is 
now,  however,  never  propagated  otherwise  than  by  seeds. 

Accidentia  Diseasei,  IfuecU^  andparasitic  PhnU,  The  hornbeam,  from  die 
toughness  of  its  branches,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  its  roots  take  hold  of 
the  soil,  is  scarcdy  ever  injured  by  high  wmds ;  it  is,  however,  very  liable  to  be 
barked,  and  sometimes  entirely  destroyed,  by  mice,  when  the  seedling  plants 
first  appear  above  the  ^und ;  and  afterwards,  till  the  tree  is  five  or  six  years 
old,  by  hares  and  rabbits,  neither  of  which  will  touch  any  other  kind  of  tree 
in  the  same  plantation,  till  they  have  stripped  the  hombeun  of  every  particie 
of  its  bark  within  their  reach.  It  is  liable  to  few  diseases ;  but,  when  pruned 
or  otherwise  wounded  in  spring,  it  bleeds  freely ;  sometimes,  slso,  a  kind  of 
gum,  in  filaments,  oozes  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  bark.  This  genus  b  red- 
dish, easHv  dbsolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  analogous  to  lac.  (See  Did.  de$ 
Eaux  et  ForeU^  &c.)  The  hornbeam  does  not  appear  to  be  much  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  insects.  *Hybernia  prosapiaria,  ^Uunerapennkria,  f  Ge6metra 
carpiniaria,  ^Campee^a  margaritata,  Clonssa  putataria,  are  lepidopterous  in- 
sects, which,  in  the  larva  state,  either  entirely  or  partially  subsist  upon  the 
leaves.  Cic6nes  cirpini  is  a  small  beetle  found  under  the  bark ;  C6ccus  c4r- 
pini  is  found  upon  the  stems,  with  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  scale  insects ;  and 
one  of  the  saw-flies,  TVnthredo  c&rpini,  is  thus  named  from  its  feeding  upon 
this  tree.  The  fungi  that  are  found  on  the  hornbeam  are :  Pol^porus  idfistus 
Willd.  var.  carpf  neus ;  Sphs^ria  declpiens  Dec, ;  and  Stilb^spora  m&gna  Berk^ 
s^n.  S.  O&rpini  Sow,^  t.  376.,  and  fig.  16613.  in  the  Encyd^fHsdia  of  Plants, 
sineular  for  the  large  tendrils  which  are  formed  by  the  oozing  sporidia. 
3pbfe^ria  fimbriata  Pert,  and  Sphse^ria  carpfnea  P)r,  on  the  leaves,  and  S. 
Carpini  Pert,  on  the  twigs,  have  not  yet  been  observed  in  this  country ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  reward  the  research  of  some  botanist,  in 
countries  where  the  hornbeam  is  prevalent. 

StaUstiei,  Beeorded  Treei.  Miller  tpeaki  of  lome  hornbeaint  that  be  bed  wen  In  voodi,  TOIL 
hich  •,  but  he  does  not  give  their  GircumferenG&  Manham  menttoot  a  horabeam  in  Loni;Petre*a  perk 
atwrittle.  In  Eitez,  which,  in  1764,  meafuxed.  atSft.  fhnn  the  ground,  above  IS  ft.  in  circumfcrance. 
{Bath  8oe.  Pap,,  i.  p.  66.)  Evelyn  mentiona  the  bedget  at  Uan^ton  Court  as  bring  fhan  15  ft  to 
soft.  high.  Dr.  Walker,  in  bit  JSnofv,  &&.  mentiona  a  hornbeam  at Ba^ly  (fee  p.  fi&)  wliich  nea- 
aured,  in  1780,  6  ft.  Sin.  in  circumflerenoe,  had  20  ft.  of  dear  trunk,  and  waa  70  It  nigh,  bi  Franoeu 
the  homl)eani  ia  so  generally  used  for  garden  hedges,  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  lane  old 
trees ;  but  Evrtvn  informs  us  that,  in  Gennany,  it  was  Ibnneriy  the  custom  to  plant  a  duaqi orthcsa 
trees  **  before  the  entries  of  roost  of  the  great  towns }  to  which  they  apply  timber  ftames  fiar  the 
people  to  sit  and  solace  in.  Scamosii,  the  arebitecti  says  that  in  bis  tune  be  found  one  whose 
oranches  extended  70  ft.  in  breadth  :  thU  was  at  Vuinuen,  near  the  Necker,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg.'*  {HuM,  Evd,A.  p.  141) 

EgUtktg  Trees  t^CdrpitiuM  Btitubu.  South  of  London :  In  Devonshire,  at  Endsiatgh  Cottage^  19 
years  planted,  it  is  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  10ft. ;  in  Dorsetshire^ 
at  Melburv  Park,  60  yean  planted,  it  Is  72  ft.  high,  gbt  of  trunk  7  ft.,  and  dbmieter  of  the  head  60  It : 
in  Hampshire,  at  Alresford.  81  years  planted.  It  Is  66  It  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.,  and  or 
the  head  SI  It  North  of  London :  in  Denbighshire,  at  Uanbede  HaU,  £0  years  planted.  It  is  56  It 
high,  girt  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  4  In.,  and  diameter  of  the  head  36  ft. ;  in  iMMMshire,  at  Tjitham  Houae, 
60  yean  planted,  it  Is  48  ft.  high,  diameter  of  trunk  8  ft.  6  In.,  and  that  of  the  space  oovend  by  the 
branches  51ft ;  in  Northamptonshire,  at  Wakefleld  Lodge,  15  yean  planted,  it  Is  S8  It  hteh,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  5  in.,  and  of  the  head  8  ft. ;  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxtonl  Botanic  winlen* 
40  yean  phintod.  It  Is  S6  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  It,  and  of  the  head  SOft. ;  in  Fam. 
brokesbire,  at  Stackpole  Court,  50  yean  planted,  it  is  53  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  6bL, 
and  of  the  head  50  ft. ;  in  Shropshire,  at  WUly  Park.  9  yean  planted,  it  Is  85  ft.  hi^  ;  in  SoflUk,  at 
Finborough  Hall,  60  yean  planted.  It  Is  80  ft.  nigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft.  3  in.,  and  of  tbe 
head  40  ft. :  In  Warwickshire,  at  Combe  Abbey,  60  yean  planted,  it  Is  48  It  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  the  head  48  ft :  in  Worcestershire,  at  Hadxor  House,  It  is  33  ft  high,  with  a 
trunk  5  ft.  4  in.  In  girt ;  at  Croome,  90  yean  planted,  it  Is  30  It  high,  the  diameter  of  tlw  trunfc  10  In., 
and  of  the  head  15  ft. :  in  Yorkshii^  in  Studley  Park,  there  are  several  trees  ftom  SOft.  to  60ft.  high, 
three  of  which  have  been  already  figured.— In  Scotland,  near  Edinburgh,  at  Hopetoun  House,  tt  Is 
40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  trunk  1  ft  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  35  ft.  sooth  of  sdiBbargta :  In  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  at  St  Blary^  Isle,  it  Is  48  ft.  high,  the  dUmeter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of 
the  head  47  It ;  In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tjnmingham,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  10  In.,  and  that  of 
the  head  36  ft.  North  of  Edinburgh :  hi  ArgyUsbire,  at  Toward  Castle,  15  yean  planted,  it  Is  90  ft 
high,  diameter  of  trunk  6  in. ;  to  Banflkhire,  at  Oofdoo  CasUe,  it  N  54  ft.  high,  dianeler  of  tmnk 
8ft.  9 in.,  and  of  the  head  SOft }  in  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  DoUar  Institution, 
18  yean  planted,  it^la  30  ft  high ;  In  PMihshlre.  at  Taymouth,  40  yean  planted,  It  la  60  ft.  high,  dia- 
meter of  liunk  Sin.,  and  of  bend  30ft  |  taiKenftvwshire,atF«)Uoc,ltwaslnl830  6ft.61&lai' 
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ferencc  at  5  ft.  ttom  the  giound,  hariiw  increaBcd  18  In.  ftom  18152,  when  it  measured  5  It.  inrirt. 
—In  Ireland,  at  Cypms  Grore,  it  la  90lt  high,  diameter  of  trunk  8  ft.  8  in.  and  of  the  head  100  ft. ; 
in  Khig's  County,  at  Charlcviile  Forcrt,  8  years  pUnted,  it  is  18  ft.  high  ;  in  Fermanagh,  at 
Florence  Court,  35  years  planted.  It  is  40  ft.  high :  in  Galway,  at  CooL  it  U  36  ft.  high,  diameter  of 
trunk  1  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft. ;  in  Sltgo,  at  Mackree  Castle,  it  is  68  ft.  hieh.  diameter  of 
the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  head  48  ft. :  in  the  county  Tyrone,  60  years  planted,  it  is  fiO  ft.  hlg, 
girt  of  trunk  6  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  head  40  ft.— In  France,  near  Nantes,  100  years  okl,  it  to  9011. 
high,  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  in  circumference—In  Belgium,  in  the  wood  belonging  to  the  viUa  of  IL 
Meulemeester,  near  Ghent,  is  a  serpenUne  walk  about  300  ft.  long,  covered  with  hornbeam  trained 
to  a  vaulted  treUlage.  This  leads  to  an  artificial  cave,  which  to  paved  with  the  meUtaraal  bone*  of 
sheep.  We  afterwards  come  to  Pan's  Theatre,  thto  to  wholly  formed  of  hornbeam  teees  and  bushes, 
which  the  shears  have  curiously  tortured  into  the  appearance  of  a  stage  with  side  scenes,  and  or 
flront  and  side  boxes,  and  parterre,  or  pit  {NeiU  Bort  Tour.,  p.  Sa)— In  Hanover,  in  the  Ght- 
tingen  Botanic  Garden,  80  years  planted,  it  to  80  ft.  high.— In  Bararia,  in  the  BoUnic  Garden 
at  Munich,  84  years  old,  it  to  18  ft.  high.— In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  In  the  University  Botanic  Gurden. 
40  years  old.  it  to  48  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.  j  at  Lazenbura, 
60  years  planted,  it  to  38  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  1  in.,  and  of  the  httd  U  ft. :  at  Kopenael, 


and  of  the  liead  39  ft.— In  PrussU.  near  BerUn.  at  Sans  Souci,  35  years  old,  it  is  36  ft.  high,  diameter 
of  trunk  1  ft.  4  la,  and  of  the  head  15  ft.— In  Sweden,  at  Lund,  in  the  Botanic  Gardm,  it  to  48  ft, 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  ffl  ».— In  Italy^  in  Ijcm. 
bardy,  at  Monxa,  40  years  old,  it  is  45  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  3  la,  and  of  the  bead 
30  ft.    The  var.  inctsa,  84  years  [Wanted,  to  14  ft.  high. 

t  2.  C.  (B.)  aherica'na  Mu^.    The  American  Hornbeam. 

IdentifleaUon.    Michx.  Amer..  8.  p.  801. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  468.  i  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  p.  628.  ; 

Dend.  Brit.  1. 157. 
S^fnomtme.    &  vininiftna  9f/cAjr.  ilr6..  t.&  _         ,         ^     «««„ 

Engravings.    Dend.  Brit.,  1. 157. ;  Mlchx.  M.  Amer.  SyL,  3. 1. 106. ;  and  our  Jig.  1996. 

iS^c.  Char.,  «Jc.    Bracteas  of  the  fruit  S-partite ;  middle  diviaion  oblique, 
ovate-lanceolate,  1-toothed  on  one  side.  (Wiild.)    A  low  tree,  generally 
from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  but  sometimes  from  25  ft.  6  in.  to  30  ft. ;  a  native 
of  North  America.    Introduced  in  1812.     The  American  hornbeam  is 
smaller  than  that  of  Europe ;    as,  though  under 
peculiarlv  favourable  circumstances  it  sometimes 
•  attains  the  height  of  25  ft.  or  30  ft.,  these  instances 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  its  ordinary  stature  is 
that  of  a  large  shrub.    The  trunk  is  rather  thick 
in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  frequently  obliquely 
and  irregularly  fluted.    The  branches  are  numerous, 
short,  and  thickly  set,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  tree 
a  dwarfish  and  stunted  appearance.     The  bark  is 
smooth,  and  spotted  witn  white.    The  leaves  are 
oval,  acuminated,  and  finely  dentated.    The  female 
flowers  are  collected  in  long,  loose,  pendulous  cat* 
kms,  like  those  of  the  European  hornbeam ;  and, 
like  that  species,  the  bracteas  expand,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fruit,  into  a  kind  of  leaf,  furnished  at 
Die  base  with  a  small,  hard,  oval  nut.    The  catkins 
often  remain  attached  to  the  tree  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen.    The  tree  prospers,  in  North  America, 
in  almost  every  soil  and  situation :  it  is  found,  ac- 
cording to  Michaux,  as  far  north  as  the  provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia;  and,  according  to  Pursh,  as  far 
south  as  Florida.    The  wood  is  white,  and  exceed- 
ingly fine-grained  and  compact.    According  to  fiiichaux,  "  the  dimensions 
of  the  tree  are  so  small  as  to  render  it  useless  even  for  fuel ;  but  young 
trees  are  employed  for  hoops  in  the  district  of  Mmne,  when  better  kinds 
cannot  be  procured."  (N,  Amer,  SyL,  iii.  p.  29.)    It  was  introduced  by 
Pursh,  in  1812;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  some  of  the  London  nurseries. 
It  is  propagated  by  layers,  and  sometimes  by  imported  seeds. 

8Utti9tic9.  In  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  15  years  planted,  it  to  91  ft.  high.  In  SUflFbrdshlre,  at  Trent, 
ham,  85  years  planted,  it  to  36  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft-,  and  of  the  head  87  ft.  In  ScoC 
land,  at  Dalhotisie  Castle,  IB  years  planted.  It  is  14  ft.  high.  In  France,  near  Paris,  at  Scdauz,  80 
years  old,  it  is  36ft.  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monza,  81  yean  planted,  it  to  Sift,  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  8  in.,  and^of  the  naad  80  ft.    rrice  of  plants,  in  the  London  nunoriet,  St.  each. 
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I  »  3.  C.  (B.)  obibntaYii  Lam.    TIi«  Orlent«l  Hombemi. 

,...HaiL    L-B-Enns^LftTW.)  WUU.8|i.n,4p.«K)  KDBBH,(.V.aB. 

JMliilT     C  ialBtn^  Sag.  Cmrm.,  i  m, 

^Nfc.  dor^  4e.    Btscteu  of  the  findt  ome, 
UDCqual  at  the  baae,  uDdiiided,  aoHtewhU 
aaguln-,  unequaUj  wmted.  {WVld.}     A 
low  tree  or  ahndt^  ntxring  to  the  ad^t 
of  IS  ft. ;  «  nativa  M  Am  Uinor  and  the 
Lerant.    IntrcMluceil  b  1739.    Tbe  Earteni 
hoTDbewn   n   s  dwarf  tree,  rvd;   ruins 
above   10  ft.  or   ISft.  in   hd^t.     Aa    it 
ahoots  out  iDto  numeroiu  widdj  spreadtog, 
koriioDtal,  iiregular  bnnchaa,  it  cannot  bs 
readilj   trained    up   with   a    strdght  clrar 
trunk.     Tbe  lesTea  are  nnich  imaller  than 
those  of  the  common    horobeam,   and  the 
branches  erow  closer  together;  so  that  it  is  ^%^  f  , 
eren    stilt    better   adapted    for   forming  ■  \mJ/ 
clipped   hedge   than    that  qwcie*.     It  was      ytU 
introduced  by  Miller,  in  1738;  but,  thougb        ^^ 
it  is  very  bardy,  and  easily  propagated  b;      "     '' 
libera,  it  has  never  been  much  cultivated        \/   " 
in    OUT    nuraeriee.      There    ore    plaatt  at        0\ 
Heaara.  Loddigea'i.  ,  Q# 

SliMMa.    Id  TcrkihlTi,  ■!  GrinuIciB,  It yan  pUilfd,  11  li  ran.  l)i()<.    Id  Anttrli,  it  Vlcnn, 
In  BuMillal't  Munarr,  16  jHnplaBIMl,  It  )<  11  It.  bhtb.    Tr  BaTirta,  u  KitiiliA,  In  Ibf  BariM 
aii]«,M]wni>UnI(d,Uli  tSlLblfh.    iDltitT.U  Haau,MrHn  oW,ILi>«iL*MLaiMMMC 
EniBkSiii.,iB4artbeIiaimn.    Fluu,  iB ih>  tooiloii  diuictIs,  in £l ML  ach. 


ofOw 

App. 


Species  or  Varieties  qfCdrjtinus  not  yet  itdroduced  inlo 
European  Gardens. 

n.  /but.,  I.,  ikags    Un«  sta^rtr  iBntrfi   KilHarihi 


nuCnnghiu, »<Mt :  the aUdiih HvoMt  Uh  koHi,  ud  ifilu  •oMi 
rTnmntnata.  I'beTnnrrlniiUiHiliMliitBlihed  thli  Kit  ftoi  a  Wtai 
CiitabraL4iHll-WiUPLAI.iUr.,t.U)a.,  .»-. 

<!)*■  MiMt..  p.  »L.  and  f^^JIt^^-!^ 


iC. 


B 1  and.  ■midlM  W  Bnpl*,  on  Hiu.  j 
MtbaMabtifSfinitilinvlbtltnl  ( 
•■  I  AovmIh  ud  truUlmg  boa  J*an-  \ 
_]a.ApTtL    "TMi ■« ina i^nnDke tb« 

^^wtfna  or  Naval  IV  dcfdW  mda. 
liMb»iinlw»M(liainm«irliiltyaiirt 
nf  taee^vblcti  fniucaa  ■uBMnw  abnoa 
M^^arwarta.   -n*  Mnetura  af  tW  nut 

I       -■  |-   ■ ~ 

-        -         >,  mtrnt  In  A*  a«ki*li« 
It,!.  &a  wlih»>««y. 


1  AOtei  In  tha  ftn  b1  hi# 


CorYla'cea.     o'iitrva. 


crSTBYA  tfitld.    Th8  Hop  Hormbeah.    Li».  S^tl.  Motue'cia 
Poty&ndria. 

jriw^"— *    CSn^M  U>.  mi  Mm  ;  Hopftubuchi,  Gcr. 
OcHriilim.    Fm*  sitrrivi  >  ical* ;  la  nibmicg  U  tke  lealy  cdUiM. 

.Dracr^fion,  4^.      Imw  Jcciduoui  treea,  natives  or  North  America;  pru- 
P^^Md,  in  Britiah  nurseries,  by  Ujers,  but  sometjiiies  by  imported  seeds. 

X  1.  O.  vuLflA'BH  Wm.    The  Hep  Hornbeam. 

UtmM^HaK,    WLIkL  Sih  PL  4,  n  MR 

I.  p.  ItJ.,  Lam.  BiKfc,  I,  p. 7IXL,  N.  D*  BmL,\  f-WO. ;  fftlrit  nimni/MIs  Soy.  Cmm.,  No. 
USl.i  (fuTja  Bmik.  fl^4ai.,D»  Ham-Ji*^  B.;  O.  IliUc*.  ftc.,  Wcli.  <!m.,  m.  L  lOt. 

£wr*aii«t.    HtclULOvi.,  t.lHf,  l,)L|  D«d.  B[ll.,t.lM.t  N.  Du  Hu,^  tttL  i  ■Mtjb.iaaa.i 
uidlh«i>Ut«grtbiitrMliionTliiitVDlumt  "^ 

i!{p<r.  Char.,  ^e.     Strobiles  OTUe,  pendulous.     Leaves  ovate,  acute.     Buda 
obtuse.  (Willd.)     Atree,tl-om  90ft.  to  40ft.  in  height;  a  native  of  Italy 
and  the  south  of  Europe.    It  was  introduced  into  Engtund  before  17£4, 
as  it  Is  mentioned  in  Furber's  Ifurtrry  Calaiogue,  published  in  that  year. 
The  hop  hornbeam,  in  itti  general  appearance, 
bark,  tranches,  and  foliage,  bears  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  common  hornbeam ;  but  is 
at  oace  distinguished  from  it  by  its  catkins  of 
female  flowers.    These  consist  of  blunt  scales, " 
or  tmicteal  appendages,  which  are  close,  and 
regularly  imbncated,  so  as  to  farm  a  cylindrical 
strolule,  Tery  like  the  catkin  of  the  female 
bop ;  whereas  in  the  common  hornbeam  the 
bracteas  are  open  and  spreading.    The  tree 
has  a  very  handsome  appearance  when  in  fruit ; 
and,   in   fiivourable   situations,   it  will  attain 
nearly  as  large  a  size  as  the  common  hom- 
beain.     The  finest  sj>e<nmen,  probably,  in  Bne- 
land  is  in  the  Botamc  Oarden  at  Kew,  of  whi A 
a  portrait  is  pven  in  our  last  Volume.     There 
■re  young  I7e«8  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 

Oarden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.     The  hop  hornbeam  is  eommonly 

grafted  on  the  common  bombesm ;  but,  as  the  growth  of  the  fbrraer  is  more 

rapid  than  that  of  the  latter,  unless  the  graft  is  made  immediately  above 

the  collar,  the  trunk  of  the  scion  becomes  too  large  for  that  of  the  stock, 

and  tbe  tree  is  liable  to  be  blown  down,  or  broken  orer  by  the  wind. 

Propagating  by  layers,  or  by  seeds,  is  therefore  B  preferable  mode. 

Sutitttet.    Id  ^^^^-^^  at  Barvilb,  waft  i  tna  vhkefa.  In  1710^  iHHatad  4  R.  T  In.  In  dremn. 

Amncbud  ■•>  GO  It  buh.    Hi.  W^tariMt  tbatU  w  ilnW  111  fl  M(h.  hcaltbr  ml  Thnrou, 

and  hud  Up*  (aedi  oa  iLlnaBtaabar,  nam  hi  mmiiriii  ttlik  VnHia,lii  the  Judln  <>»  nnui, 

Wn*ni^llbiJ7llfiljArih>|kto(ttr  Inuk  3 ft.,  and  U*  StaHMt  >r  ilw  bead  C9ft;  it 

Muu,  l(l<tanplaBt«l7U)t(0n.blib|  M  Cokmite,  new  Mmi,  Se  nu*  old,  H  !•  « ft.  h1(b.  the 

dloiUt i/u» tnuk  1  ft  1  In., and ofUi* btadWlt  im^urmau, MllaiHnt.tii Uh asn]i«tn Bo 

(■ileO«daii,a}nanelaM(d.(t  la  Wft.  hlcb,  dlMann ofn* Dn*  Sln.,lwl  artbehnd  lOft. 

la  CaaMA,at  WlIlwliHiia%U]«nBlntad,inaaft.hl(b.    In  Aiikii%  MVMn,  h>  Uf  Valiw- 

dtTBgta^OvdHi,lBninoi(l,ilI>30ft.bl^,tbedlaiiM«ai<f  Ibauwfe  St>.,aad  Ibat  of  the 

baadltft.i  hi  lb»ia«lHni<B«gaUmUn,«TTMim,  tlhlgft.M«ti,dla— Mraf--' ■^-  - 

aiidofIhabHdlGiinalBrllckgatlMUTUH>,<UrwaoKl>  la  Silt  Mit,ta« 


1  t.  O.  (v.)  viitui'NiCA  Wm^.    The  Vitsiniaa  Hop  Uombeau. 

Ualificmllam.    WUU.  Sp.  n.  A fi MB.  -.  AiL  Hon.  Kn., i-p-SS. 
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«at  iilm.,  7.  L  ISa  f.  1."  tTdh  Bam.,  4.  p.SOO. :  tfetpfam  ^yrym  vtrgiiittto  Jffato.  JI.  B»r. 
ilMcr.,  8.  Ik  «8. ;  a  O'ftiya  VMsr.  2^.  .iiiKr.  4^,  &  p.  aa  I  bw  W«9d.  Um^ V^^ 

dur  JWnoit^. 
Eytrwrimn.    AbU  Iiml.  8.  1 7&;  FhiL  Aim.,  t  lfi&  £  l-i  fK  Aner.SjI.,  S.  p,iai»Mid  our 

<S^.  C^&or.,  ^c.    Strobiles  ovate-oblong,  erect.    Leaves  ovsite^loiig',  acu- 
minate.   Buds  acute.  (  WilltL)    A  tree,  from  15  ft.  to  40  ft.  high  -,  m  native 
of  North  America.    Introduced  in  1692.    Hie  ViiigniiitQ  bop  bpmbean^  er 
iron  wood,  generally  forms  a  tree  about  80  ft.  high,  grp^ring  more  rapidHj 
than  O.  vulgaris,  and  difiering  from  that  species,  according  to  WBIdeoow 
and  Pursh,  chiefly  in  Uie  position  of  its  female  calkinB^^vhidi  are  -•^-^'^ 
instead  of  bdng  pendulous.    The  tree,  according 
to  Michaux,  is  easily  known,  in  winter,  by  its 
smooth  greyish  bark,  which  is  finely  divided,  and 
detached  in  strips  of  not  more  than  a  line  in  breadth. 
The  wood  is  perfectly  white,  compact,  fine-grained, 
and  very  heavy.  The  concentrical  layers  Are  closely 
compressed,  and  their  number,  in  a  trunk  only 
4  in.  or  5  in.  diameter,  evinces  the  length  of  time 
which  it  requures  for  the  tree  to  attain  even  this 
inconsiderable   size.     The  leaves    are    alternate, 
ovd-acuminate,  and  finely  and  unequally  denticu- 
lated.   "  The  small,  hard,  triangular  seed  is  con- 
tained in  a  species  of  oval  inflated  bladder,  covered, 
at  the  age  of  maturity,  with  a  fine  down,  which 
causes  a  violent  irritation  of  the  skin  if  carelessly  hancfied."  (McAjr.)   The 
iron  wood  is  distributed  through  all  North  America,  fi-om  New  Brunswick 
to  Florida.     It  is,  however,  never  found  in  masses,  but  is  looa^v  dis- 
seminated through  the  forests,  and  only  found  in  cool,  fertile,  snaded 
situations ;   and  Michaux  adds  that  he  never  saw  it  more  vigi^rous  than 
in  Genessee,  near  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.    In  consequepce  of  the 
small  size  of  the  tree,  the  wood  is^  but^  little  used ;  though  Midiaux  in- 
forms us  that  levers  are  made  of  it,  with  which  the  trees  are  jadsed  that 
have  been  felled  in  clearing  the  ground,  and  transported  to  the^  pile  >rhere 
they  are  to  be  burned.    "  Near  New  York,  brooms  and  aerubbing-brushes 
are  made  of  it,  by  shredding  the  end  of  a  stick  of  suital>le  dimensioDS." 
It  was  introduced  into  France  by  the  elder  Michaux ;  and  some  tnfes  of 
it,  planted  on  the  estate  of  Du  Hamel,  at  Monceau,  hare  npenea  seed, 
and  sown  themselves ;  so  that  there  is  now  a  young  wood  of  it  ^flowing  up. 
The  Virginian  hop  hornbeam  was  introduced  into  JBn^ana  by  Bnbop 
Compton,  in  1692 ;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  some  collections,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 
The  tree  bears  so  close  a  resembbmce  to  the  £urdpev»  hiop  Jiqrn&am, 
ihati  in  all  probability,  it  is  not  specifically  diifereat,  though  Jltsjifpears  to 
be  somewhat  more  tender. 


GSNUS  VI. 


r 


CO'RYLUS  L.    Tub  Bazbl.    Xtn.  Jfysi,  Monce'cia  Polyindria. 

tdentMcaiion,    lAn.  Geo.,  No.  1074. ;  Belch,  IHfiL ;  Schreb^45a  ;  OvcUn,  tSBl  i  Tten^  317.  s 

lf«9Tflv«d.i|riUisbai«Kt|  inj  rrnriili^ir  nlhrni  fawn  !>■  PiwIrwiirtiiilhliijaaMLi. . 
Detarip^om^^.    Dsodttous  afanibsiap  Jowtrtea^iiaciveft  ^'£Mh]|ie^  Aria, 
and  America;  one  of  them,  C.  Cblurna,  a  timber  tree  of  middle 


conrtA^sM.    co'KYhVs. 
I  I.  C.  Attu.A.'^nA  L.    nee 


MitfHMML    Hot  "■!.  lUd.,  MM.  i  Hon.  Vpt^tK.i  Kof 

I,U|rib.,SLi  Dim  lU.  DkL,  N&Li8c«>.C>ni.,  No.IlM: 

DiTItBT  ItoOk.,  1  'dW  N«  en.  I  Wfw.,  t.  S3. ;  Knlph. 
C«iL,  I.  No.  1ft  1 

p.  lir.  t  ^^rBot 

h-f.«fi,|  Mul 
jp.l«g.  I  H.  Du  Hi 

XuraiMc-    BlKt' 
%im,4. 1.E.|ut 


bsiuiL  Sir.  I  AnUvu,  Nncctoto,  InU.  i 
iVr*sHM.    .^nllUs  ii  dMnl  frinn  JtriHmi, «:  a  »ai. 
Hud  ■■  ftom  lh>  Aofla-Saiia  vordteM  which  dgnifld 
a  hwd-droK    Ni4h«u  dinMa  ■  nuaU  nut  i  uid  Nub. 


i^ci«e.r%«r..,4e.  Stipules  oblonc-obtUEC.  Leaves 
roundiA,   cordnte,  pointcJ.    Involucre  of 
Ibc  fruit  campauulUe,  rather  spreading,  torn 
at  the  mar^.  (WiOd.)     A  nhrub  or  '- 
tree;  »  nattte  of  Europe  and  the  eoEi 
west  of  Alia;  powing  to  the  height  of  )fl)ft.  i 
and  upwards  ;  but  commonly  found  in  the  I 
character  of  a  bush,   as  undergrowth  J 
wood^  efp«ctallj  of  tbe  oak. 
Vanetie$.     These  are  numerous ;  and  they  may  be  divided  mto  two  classes ; 
viz.,  botankal  or  omomental  Tarieties,  and  those  cuItiTated  for  thdr  fruit. 
A.  Solanical  Varietia, 
■  C.  A.   1  lyhhirii  AiL  Hort.  Kew.,  v.  p.  303. ;   C.  AveMitM  Soemk 
Bol.,t.  139.,  Eng.  Bol.,  U-mS.;  C.ayh€ttiTa  BatA.  Pm.,  il8.,  Say, 
439.,  WiOd.  AbiUd,  U  I£I.,  and  our  j%.  IDil.    The  commoD  Hazei 
Nut,  in  a  wild  state. 
tt  C.  A.  £  pumUu* ;  C.  pAmilus  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  18S€ ;  is  rather  dwarfer 

than  the  species, 
a  C.  A.  3  helerapMlla ;  C.  heteroph^lla  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  C.  Uci- 
niilta  Hort. ;  C.  tntinfalia  Hort. ;  lAr  tutriniu,  or  oettle,  leaved,  Haxeli 
haa  the  lea*a  variously  cut,  and  thick!;  covered  with  hairs. 
«  C.  A.  4  pwjtuna ;  C.  purpurea  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1830;  C.  ktro-pur- 
pilrta  tfort. ;  has  the  leaves  of  a  dark  red  or  purple,  and  is  a  very 
.  ,. :..-     rr — b_j j__.,-  ,     o  C.  Cbltima,  this  wouW 


striking  variety.     If  grafted  standard  hiidi  oi 
tn^e  a  mOst  singular  and  beantifiil  smsU  tre 


B.  Fahiliei  cuitnaled/or  their  Fhiit. 
The  cultivMed  hazels  are  of  two  kinds;  viz.,  nuts  and  filberts.  Ilie 
femter  are  dlsdn^isbed  by  the  shortness  of  their  calyxes,  or  husks,  and 
the  latter  bj  their  length ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  crosses 
between  these  two  cUsaes  of  varieties,  the  distinction  can  scarcely  now 
be  kept  up.  The  term  filbert,  is  supposed,  according  to  some,  to  be  a 
corruption  offull  beard,  alludiiv^  to  the  husk;  but  the  old  English  poet 
Ooner  assigns  the  name  a  different  and  more  poetical  ori^ ;  whicn  is 
rendered  plausible  by  the  fact  of  the  old  English  name  being  philberd. 
— —  "FTiiini 

n»HJ  Ml  It  yi^  IOC  ; 

ThktnawucUiwd."  Catftt^  J-mttt. 

In  the  HarhcMUwai  Soeiet^t  Calalogw  of  FnaU,  31  sorti  m  enume- 
mftd  i  but  the  kinds  best  deserving  of  cultuis  for  tb»r  fhiit,  and  also  as 
ui  iiMitwilai  shrBbs  «r  low  trees,  m  coMMered  by  Mr.  Thomson  ti  ' 
tuly  6,  which  we  have  diatingnislMd  a 
by«slMr. 
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A  •  C  A.  5  tidmloiai  C.U>Mo»WUid. 
^.  P/.,  iv.  p.  470,  Abbild.,  t,  152.. 
aod  our  Jig,  1942. ;  C.  maxioia 
UtRiL  Dic^.,  No.  2.,  Du  Boy  Harbk.^ 
L  p.  176.,  Lam.  lUust.,  t.  780.  f-  g.; 
C.  sativa  Bauk,  Pm^  417.;  C.  s. 
riAym  AH.  Hort.  Kew.,  L  c;  red 
Pilbcrt,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.y  No.  18. ; 
Langbartnuss,  or  Lambertsnuss, 
Ger, ;  Noiseder  Crane  h,  Fruit 
rouge,  PeU.  ei  Turp.  Arh.  FrvU.^ 
11.;  has  a  long  tubular  calyx, 
contracdnf  so  much  beyond  the 
apex  of  the  fruit,  as  to  prevent 
its  falling  out.  It  has  a  middle- 
sized  ovateK>blong  nut,  the  kernel 
of  which  is  of  excellent  flavour  for  ,^^ 
the  table;  and  has  a  red  pellide,  *     *^^ 

which  was  anciently  osea  in  medidne  as  a  powerful  astringent. 
Miller  and  Willdenow  considered  this  as  a  species;  the  former 
stating  that  it  comes  true  from  seed. 

•  «  G.  A.  6  tuAulout  6iba:  CsathnLklbaiAii.  Hari.  Xew.,\.e.i  C.  A.kVbmLodtL 

Cai.,  ed.  1836 ;  white  Filbert,  Hort.  Soe.  Cai.^  No.  19. ;  weiase  Lang- 
bartnuss, Ger. ;  only  difiers  from  the  preceding  vaiiety  In  haying  the 
pellicle  of  its  kernel  white.  It  is  mentioned  b^  IffiUer  (ed.  1759),  as 
a  variety  of  the  preceding. 

*  *  C.  A.  7  criipa  Encyc.  of  Plants;  the  frizzled 

Filbert,  Pom.  Mag.,  t.  TO.,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat., 

No.  16. ;  and  our  flg.  1943.  —  A  most  re- 
markable variety,  and  well  deserving  of 

cultivation  &s  an  ornamental  shrub,  nt>m 

the  singular  appearance  it  presents  in  its 

greatly  laciniated  calyx.    The    nuts    are 

father  small ;  but  they  are  produced  early, 

and  in  great  abundance, 
ft  *  G.  A.  Sthtuis  Lodd.  Qit.,  ed.  1836;  the[., 

thin-shelled,  or  Gosford,  Nut,  Pom.  Mag.^    " 

t.  /V5.,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  12.;  has  a  nut 

with  a  thin  shelf,  beaudftiUy  striated  longi- 
tudinally.   The  kernel  is  of  good  quality, 

and  the  tree  is  a  great  bearer. 
A  G.  A.  9  ghmerata  Bauh.  Hn.,  418.,  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  I  v.  p.  303.;  C.  A. 

flomerata  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  Cluster  Nut,  Hort.  Soe,  Cat.,  No.  6. ; 
fotsetier  k  Grappes,  f'V. ;  has  the  fruit  produced  in  clusters. 

ft  VGA.  10  bareeioniruis  hodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  C.  sadva  RF^dis  Batk. 
Pm.,  418.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  v.  p.  303.;  C  A.  gr&ndis  Lodd.  C«f., 
ed.  1836 ;  the  Cob  Nut,  syn.  the  Barcelona  Nut,  Downton  lak^  Not, 
Bie.,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  8.;  forms  a  tree  of  upright  grovrth,  with  a 
short,  ovate,  slightly  comoressed  nut,  havmg  a  thick  and  very  strong 
hard  shell,  wdl  Hikd  by  the  kernel.  Iliis  variety  wiis  introJiieed  by 
Kay,  from  Barcelona,  before  1665. 

ft  C.  A.  11  IxmbSfil;  C.  Lamb^rti  Lodd.  Gat.,ed.  1886^  the  Spftnish 
Nut,  syn.  lai^  Bond  Nut,  Lambert's  Nu^  Lamberf  s  !al){e  Kut, 
Tbkcr Nut,&c.,Hof^.  Soc.Cai.,  No. 99.;  has  a1at^obloilgfnat»wM 
a  very  thick  shell.  The  name  of  Lambert's'  Niit  #•  stippik  Co  be 
a  coimpCionof  the  German  word  Langbarttiu^; 'UteMlly,  tfldlol^^ 
bearded  nut,  or  iUbert.  '<" 

Other  Vdrieiiet.     In  the  selection  made  by  Mr.  Thom^n  fbr  pur  SiAiohaM 
G^ar</eii€r,  he  recommends,  besides  those  marked  with  a  star  iA  the' llbove 
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list,  the  following :  —  7%^  great  Cob  NtU,  Hoft.  8oc.  Cat.,  No.  9.  The  nut 
is  roundish,  with  a  thick  shell,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  cultivation. — The 
Downton  large  tqnare  Nut,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  13.  The  fruit  is  large,  short, 
and  obtusely  4»eided.-^7%^  Northampton  Nut,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  85. 
Oblong  fruit,  very  good. — The  Northamptomhire  Prolific,  Hort.  Soc  Cat., 
No.  87.,  an  oblong  nut,  middle-sized,  with  a  thick  shell,  and  very  early. 

Description,  S^c,  The  common  hazel  nut  is  a  large  shrub,  with  numerous 
stems  rising  from  the  root ;  or  a  small  bushy  tree,  with  copious  branches, 
which  are  hairy  or  glandular  when  youjig.  The  bark  is  asn-coloured,  and 
sometimes  cloven  on  the  trunk,  but  of  a  clear  bright  brown,  frequently  spotted 
with  white  on  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  roundish,  stalked,  and  alternate : 
they  are  of  a  darkish  green,  and  slightly  downy  above ;  but  paler»  and  more 
downy  beneath.  The  male  catkins  are  terminal  and  clustered;  they  are  long 
and  pendulous,  greyish,  and  opening  in  early  spring,  before  the  appearance  of 
the  leaves.  ''  The  ovate  scaly  buds,  containing  tne  female  flowers,  become 
conspicuous,  at  the  same  time,  by  their  tufts  of  crimson  stigmas.  The  nuts, 
two  or  three  from  each  bud,  are  sessile,  roundish-ovate,  and  half-covered  by  the 
jagged  outer  calyx  of  their  respective  flowers,  greatly  enlarged  and  permanent." 
(^Smth.)  The  rate  of  growth,  under  favourable  circumstances,  is  from  1  ft.  6  in. 
to  2  fl.  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  afler  planting ;  after  which,  if  trained 
to  a  single  stem,  the  tree  grows  slower;  attaining  mt  height  of  IB  ft.  in  10 
years,  and  never  growing  much  higher,  unless  drawn  up  by  other  trees.     It 

§rows  remarkably  well  under  the  shade  of  other  trees,  but  not  under  their 
rip.  Its  shoots  are  completed  early  in  the  season ;  and  its  leaves  take  their 
ricn  yellow  autumnal  tint  early  in  the  autumn,  remaining  on  a  long  time,  and 
only  dropping  off  after  a  severe  frost.  Hence  the  great  beauty  of  hasel  cop- 
pices, especially  when  mixed  with  a  few  evergreens,  such  as  the  holly,  the 
yew,  and  the  box.  Left  to  itself,  it  generally  forms  a  huge  bush,  with  num- 
berless sucker-like  branches  proceeding  from  the  root.  When  cut  down  to 
the  ground,  it  stoles  with  great  luxuriance,  forming  shoots  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
length  the  first  season ;  and  its  duration,  whea  so  treated,  exceeds  a  century. 
When  treated  as  a  tree  with  a  single  stem,  it  will  probably  live  much  longer. 
The  largest  nut  trees  which  we  recollect  to  have  seen  in  England  are  in 
EastwelT  Park,  Kent ;  where,  drawn  up  among  thorns,  crab  trees,  and  common 
maples,  they  are  upwards  of  30  ft.  high,  with  trunks  1  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Geographi/,  The  hazel  is  a  native  of  all  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  In  Great  Britain,  it  is  found  from  Cornwall  to  8utherlandshire  : 
in  the  north  of  England,  it  attains  to  the  elevation  of  1600 ft.  {Winch);  and 
it  is  found  at  about  the  same  height  on  the  hills  of  Forfarshire  and  Aberdeen- 
shire. (  WattofCi  OutKnetf  &c.)  In  Lochiel,  Arg>'llshire,  between  700  ft*  and 
800  ft.  above  the  sea,  there  was,  in  1832,  a  small  wood  of  nut  trees,  producing 
abundance  of  fruit,  and  some  of  them  with  trunks  of  above  1  ft.  in  circumfe- 
rence. (Ibid,)  The  line  of  nuts  on  the  Alps,  between  45°  and  46°,  is  stated  by 
H.  C.  Watson  to  rise  to  3798  ft.,  the  snow  line  being  9080  ft.  In  Sweden, 
according  to  Professor  Schouw,  the  hazel  is  found  on  the  west  side  of  He- 
ligoland, in  lat.  60° ;  while  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  mountain  range 
it  reaches  to  lat.  60 — 61°;  and,  though  met  with  more  to  the  northward, 
in  the  Oulf  of  Bothnia,  yet  it  does  not  there  go  beyond  63°,  In  short,  it  is 
considered  as  not  extending  beyond  the  r^ion  of  the  beech.  (See  Gard,  Mag.^ 
xii.  p,  ^0.,}  Evelyn  observes  that  the  luizel  "  affects  cold,  barren,  dry,  and 
aanoy  grounds;  mountainous,  and  even  rocky,  soils  produce  them;  they 
prosper  where  quarries  of  freestone  lie  underneath,  as  at  Hazelbury  in  Wilt- 
shire, Hazelingfield  in  Cambridgeshire,  Hazelmere  in  Surrey, and  other  places; 
but  more  plentifully  if  the  ground  be  somewhat  moist,  dankish,  and  mossy, 
as  in  the  fresher  bottoms  and  sides  of  hills,  holts,  and  in  hedgerows." 
{Hunt,  EveL,  i.  p.  215.^  In  Kent,  where  the  hazel  abounds  in  all  the  native 
woods,  ^d  where  the  cultivated  varieties  are  to  be  found  in  most  orchards, 
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the  tree  thrires  best  on  a  calcareous  loam  on  cfialk  of  rock  i  bat  fft  9eotlaDd 
it  is  found  on  granite,  basalt,  and  freestone. 

Ktstory.    The  first  mention  that  we  find  of  the  hasel  tree  is  ia  the  JMftlr; 
where,  in  Genesis  (c.  xxx.  ▼.  37.),  we  are  told  that  **  Jao(A>  took  Irin  rods  of 
green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and  ehestmit  tree,  and  pilM  whiMatiakas  io 
them,  and  made  the  white  appear  which  was  In  the  rods,**  m  ordtf  to  miirp 
the  cattle  under  his  care  conceive  streaked  young.    This  has  excited  niaeb  tlb- 
cussion  among  commentators;'  and  the  generai  opihion  seetes  to  be^  that 
luz  (Heb.^  is  nghtly  translated  hazel ;  though  great  doubt  exiits  a»  to  llietr«e 
there  designated  the  chestnut;  which  most  commentators  suapose  to  be -the 
plane.  (See  p.  I991S.)    The  hazel  nut  was  known  both  to  ute  Oreeks  and 
Romans :  the  latter  especially  frequently  mention  it.    The  filbert  ia  uM  to 
have  been  brought  oridnally  from  Pontns;  whence  H  was  called  by  fiie  RottMBs 
Nux  Pontica.    The  hazel,  or  Kux  AvcUanai  we  are  told  by  Vbgfl,  in  the 
Georgics,  was  considered  by  the  Romans  to  foe  as  injnrious  to  the  vines»  on 
account  of  its  spreading  roots,  as  the  goat  was  for  its  propensity  to  hn^wae  on 
the  young  shoots ;  and  the  keepers  of  the  vineyards  usecl  to  sacriliee  the  goat 
to  Bacchus,  and  roast  its  entrails  on  hazel  spits.     Virgil  also  mentions  that 
they  used  hazel  twigs  to  bind  their  vines.    The  common  hazel  was  calM  liy 
the  Romans  Nux  Avellana,  from  Avellino,  a  city  in  Naples;  where,  SwiidNinie 
tells  us,  in  after  times,  nuts  were  cultivated  in  such  abundance,  as,  in  favouraMe 
seasons,  to  produce  a  profit  of  1 1 ,250^    ^  I  do  not,"  says  Evelyn,  **  ecmfiMmd 
the  filbert  Pontic,  or  nlberd,  distinguished  by  its  beard,  with  our  foreseen,  or 
bald  hazel  nuts,  which,  doubtless,  we  had  from  abroad,  and  bearing  the  iiainea 
of  Avelan,  Avelin,  as  I  find  in  some  ancient  records  and  deeds  in  my  custody, 
where  my  ancestors'  names  were  written  Avelan,  alias  Evelin,  generalty.** 
In  the  dark  ages,  the  hazel  was  highly  valued  for  its  suoposed  divining  [KiwcBk 
The  following  passage  from  Evelyn  shows  the  popular  belief  in  his  time  oo 
this  subject :  —  "  Lastly,  for  riding-switches  anci  divinatort  rods,  for  the  de- 
tecting and  finding  out  of  minerals  (at  least,  if  that  tradition  be  no  impos- 
ture) ;  it  is  very  wonderful,  by  whatever  occult  virtue,  the  forked  stick  (ao 
cut,  and  skilfully  held)  becomes  impr^ated  with  those  invisible  steams  tmd 
exhalations,  as,  by  its  spontaneous  bending  from  a  horizontal  posture,  to  <Ns- 
cover  not  only  mines  and  subterraneous  treasure,  and  springs  of  water,  hot 
criminals  guilty  of  murder,  &c,;  made  out  so  solemnly,  and  the  effects 
thereof,  by  the  attestation  of  magistrates,  and  divers  other  leaned  and  er5- 
dible  persons  (who  have  critically  examined  matters  of  fiict),  is  certsinly  next 
to  a  miracle,  and  requires  a  strong  faith.    Let  the  curious,  therefbrcLConsolt 
the  philosophical  treatise^  of  Dr.  Vallemont  {Phytiqtie  OcctiU,  ou  VmtS  4e 
la  Baguei  ahhuUore),  which  wBl  at  least  entertain  them  with  a  wortd  of  sur> 
prising  things.**    The  belief  that  certmn  gifted  persons  possessed  the  power  of 
discovering  bidder^  water  or  metal,  by  means  of  a  divining^od,  is  as  oM  as 
the  time  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  virgula  Mercurialis  was  not  always  made  of 
hazel,  or  even  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  brass  or  other  metal.    About  the 
fift^nth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  art  was  called  rhabdomancy;  and  petaona 
naturally  gifted  for  practising  it  were  called  rhabdomists.    The  diviner  took 
a  hazel  rod,  which  was  either  curved  or  forked,  and  h^ld  it  bv  the  two  ends, 
so  that  its  curvature  was  inclined  outwards.    If  the  person  who  hdd  the  rod 
possessed  the  power  of  rhabdomancy,  and  approached  any  metallic  vein,  or 
other  magnetic  substance,  or  came  near  them,  a  slow  rotatory  motion  43Mf  the 
rod  ensued  in  different  directions,  according  to  particular  clrcumsiances.  (See 
Physical  and  Historical  Reiearchet  itUo  RhaSaoputncy^-SLQ, ;  Elemenii  A  Elettro-- 
melria  Ammale^  &c.  &c.)    Li  other  cases,  the  rod  was  peeled,  and  then  laid 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  with  the  bat  end  of  the  twigon  thepilIaeiiCthe 
wrist;  and  the  diviner  moved  slowly  along,  tatt  the  toA  pedaled  to  the  denied 
place ;  the  rhabdomist  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  either  a  violent  accderation 
or  retardation  of  the  pulse,  and  a  sudden  sensation  of  great  heat  or  great  cold. 
(See  Hettuimtgla,  eilcr  Suorro  StttrlesmCM  NordUhuic  Konuga  Sagor,^  p.  1.  c  vii.; 
Martin  and  Rio^i  Ditquuitorum  Magicorum  kbri  sex  J)    Sir  Walter  Scott  makes 
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DamMt  Swjfeli  in  the  JnHqwnry,  oae  a  haael  twig  a>  «  divinii^rod ;  and  se- 
veral instances  are  mentioned,  in  diffi^rent  volumes  of  the  Gentleman* i  ifagaxme^ 
of  dKvioin^ods  haTiog  been  in  use  in  England  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  eichieenth  oentury.  The  following  passa^  quoted  in  the  Mirror  (vol.  xxi. 
p.  68*}»  and  «aid  to  have  been  found  written  in  an  old  edition  of  Ovid's  Meta^ 
morpk9€e§^  published  in  1640^  will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  divining- 
r0d  was  ased  about  that  period :  — « **  The  finding  of  gold  which  is  under  the 
earthy  as  of  all  other  mines  of  metal,  is  almost  miraculous.  They  cut  up  a 
|foiiiid  haiel  of  a  twelvemonth's  growth,  which  divides  above  into  a  fork, 
holdiqg  the  one  branch  in  the  right  hand»  and  the  other  in  the  left»  not  held 
too  al^htljr,  or  tpo  strictlv.  When  passing  over  a  mine,  or  any  other  place 
where  gold  or  silver  is  hidden,  it  will  discover  the  same  by  bowing  down  vio- 
lently i  a  common  experiment  in  Germany,  —  not  proceeding  from  any  incan- 
tation, but  a  natural  sympathy,  as  iron  is  attracted  by  the  loadstone.  The 
rods  of  Saracens  and  magidans^  according  to  the  IHctwmiure  de$  Eaux  et  ForeU^ 
were  also  of  hazel*  Numerous  other  virtues  were  anciently  attributed  to  hazel 
rods.  The  ashes  of  the  shells  of  its  nuts,  applied  to  the  back  of  a  child's  head, 
were  supposed  to  turn  the  child's  eyes  from  grev  to  black ;  and  Parkinson 
si^s,  **  Some  doe  hold  that  these  nuts,  and  not  walmuts,  with  fi£s  and  rue,  was 
Authridates'  medicine,  efiectuall  against  poysons.  The  oyle  of  the  nuts  is  eflfec- 
Uiall  for  the  same  purposes,"  He  also  savs  that,  *'  if  a  snake  be  stroke  with 
an  hasell  wand,  it  doth  sooner  stunne  it,  tnan  with  any  other  strike;  because 
it  is  so  pliant,  that  it  will  winde  closer  about  it ;  so  that,  bein^  deprived  of  their 
motion,  they  must  needs  dye  with  paine  and  want;  and  it  is  no  hard  matter, 
in  like  manner,  saith  Tragus,  to  kill  a  road  dog  that  shall  be  strook  with  an 
hazel  sticke,  such  as  men  use  to  walke  or  ride  withall."  (Tkeat  of  Pla$Us^ 

Ju  1416.)  Evelyn  says  that  the  "  venerable  and  sacred  fabnc  of  Glastonbury, 
bunded  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  i&  storied  to  have  been  first  composed  of  a 
few  hazel  rods  interwoven  about  a  few  stakes  driven  into  the  ground.**  Ilie 
nut  has  been  cultivated  for  its  fruit  since  the  time  of  the  Komans ;  who, 
according  to  Sir  William  Temple,  called  Scotland  Caledonia,  from  Cal-Dun, 
the  hill  of  hazel.  On  the  Continent,  the  hazel  is  grown  in  large  quantities 
in  Spain,  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy ;  and  the  fruit  from  the  former  country 
is  oelebrated  throughout  Europe.  In  Great  Britain,  it  is  most  extensively 
cultivated  in  Kent ;  and,  the  produce  being  easily  sent  every  where,  and  not 
sufiertng  either  by  carriage  or  keeping,  the  tree  is  not  much  grown  for  its  Ihiit . 
in  private  gardens. 

Poetical  and  legendary  Atiudom.  Virgil  alludes  to  the  hazd  in  his  OeorgicM, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned  (p.  2020.^ ;  and  again  in  his  Eclcguet,  giving  it 
the  epithets  of  hard  and  dense.  The  hazdi,  however,  was  not  nearlyso  great 
a  favourite  with  the  Latin  poets  as  with  those  of  the  middle  ages.  The  trou- 
badours, and  old  French  romance  writers,  have  scarcely  a  song  that  does  not 
allude  to  the  hazel  bush  or  hazel  nut.  Our  own  poets  have  also  been  lavish 
on  the  same  theme.  Cowley  mentions  that  the  hazel  is  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  squirrel:—- 

I     ■  **  Upon  wlioM  nuttv  tep 
A  4quirrel  nU,  and  wanU  no  other  snads 
Thaii  what  by  hb  own  tpreading  tall  b  made. 
Ha  tullf  the  soaiktait,  dexi'rouilr  picki  out 
.  The  kernels  sweet,  and  throws  the  shells  about** 

Thomson,  in  his  Spring,  describes  birds  as  building 

■         "  Among  the  roots 
Of  hasei,  pendent  o*er  the  pUinUve  sttaan  ;** 

and,  in  hb  Aatumn^  the  lover  searching  for  *'  the  clustering  nuts"  for  his  fair 
one ;  and,  when  he  finds  thesiii,— 

0^**.^  •*  Amid  the  secret  shade ; 
Aad  where  they  burnish  on  the  tomnost  bough, 
With  active  vigour  crushes  down  the  tree ; 
Or  shakes  them  ripe  ftmn  the  restgnHv  husk, 
A  flossy  shower,  and  of  an  aident  brown."  SeoMom. 
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Oragvin bis  Shepkerd^M  JVtek,  aMttdes  to  the  m^gjifi  p<iwrei»  flsppoted  to  be 
posseMed  bj  tbe  hazel  nuts  :— 

'*  Tiro  haiel  nvu  I  Chiinr  Into  the  iiamt. 
And  to  Mch  m*  I  wea  MMetbeanti  nnwa 
Thi«,  with  tbe  louoect  bounce  loe  tore  ooaied. 
That  wltb  a  flame  of  brlghtelt  colour  blaxed. 
Aa  Maud  the  not, —'Wydiyyiwl  on  grow; 
For '(  waa  thy  nut  that  did  ao  brigbtljr  glair.** 

Pktini  the  cvstont  bf  burning  tints  in  this  nmnner  tn  AlUHaffows  Bte,  that 
'dvy  (th6  8l8t  of  October)  has  received,  in  some  parts  of  the  countTT,  the 
▼ulgar  appellation  of  Nutcrack  Ifight.  Bonn  alludes  to 'this  custom  in  his 
Halloween:  — 

**  Atnang  the  bonny  wfmnng  banks 
Whete  DoM  nan  wimplibg,  clBir. 
Wheie  Bruc^  ance  ruled  the  martwi  ranki. 

An*  ihook  the  Canlck  •petf, 
floBM  SMvy,  Mandly,  eantn  Mka 

Together  did  oonvene, 
To  burn  thdr  nutt,  an*  pun  their  ttocki, 
Aad  taMiA  thofar  HaHdWMO 

Ftt*  btjtb«  that  night*' 

The  following  pretty  lines  on  this  subject  were  published  in  a  CaUee^om  ttf 
PoetHM^  printed  at  Dublhi  in  1601 :  — 

'*  Theae  glowing  nuta  arc  emblema  true 
Of  what  In  human  life  we  -riew  : 
The  ill-matched  couple  fket  and  fVimc^ 
And  thus  in  strife  themsdves  consume; 
Or,  ftom  each  other  wildly  start. 
ABd  with  a  noise  for  ever  part. 
Bat  see  the  happy*  happy  pair, 
Of  gehuine  love  and  truth  sincere ; 
With  mutual  fondncta,  while  they  bum. 
StiU  to  each  other  kindly  turn ; 
And,  as  th^  vital  sparks  deeay, 
Together  gently  sink  away ; 
Till,  life's  fierce  ordeal  being  past. 
Their  mhigled  ashes  rest  at  last'* 

Many  other  quotations  might  be  given^  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
only  one  more,  from  Wordsworth :  — 

— **  **  Am<ng  the  woods 
And  o'er  tiie  pathless  rocks  I  forced  my  w«y  { 
Until  at  length  1  came  to  one  dear  nook, 
Unvisited,  where  not  a  broken  bough 
Dfoop'd  with  its  wither'd  leaves,  ungracious  sign 
or  devastation !    But  the  baaels  rose 
Tail  and  ereet,  with  milk.white  ehislers  buiig^- 
A  vlrghi  scenel     A  little  while  I  stood, 
Breathing  with  such  suppression  of  the  heart 
Aa  joy  delights  in  ;  and  with  wise  reitnlnt, 
Veluotuous,  fearless  of  a  rival,  eyed 
The  panquet    Then  up  I  anMe, 
And  dngg'd  to  earth  each  branch  end  bMi^  with  erash. 
And  meratess  ravage;  and  the  shady  nook 
Of  haaels,  and  the  green  and  mossy  bower, 
DeformM  and  suilied,  patiently  gave  up 
Their  quiet  being :  but,  unless  Inow 
Confound  my  present  feelings  with  the  past. 
Even  then,  when  flmn  the  bower  I  tum'd  away 
£aulting,  rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings, 
I  felt  a  sense  of  pain  when  I  beheld 
The  silent  trees,  and  the  intrudlog  sky.'* 

Prcfertiei  and  Utet.  The  hazel,  in  a  wild  state,  nffisrds,  by  Its  auoiennii 
branches,  protection  to  various  small  birds  :  its  nuts  ailbrd  Ibod  to  the  t^aS»» 
reb,  and  some  other  quadrupeds;  to  some  of  the  laiiger  birds;  and  lo 
in  a  wandering  and  half-civilised  state ;  but  there  are  a  few  insects  that " 
its  leaves.  (Joosidered  as  a  timber  tiree,  the  wood  is  never  of  a  sttfideot  sin 
for  buiIdiDe purposes;  but  it  is  used  in  cabinet-making* and  for  various  sttkaHi^ 
and  more  delicate  productions.  It  weighs,  dry,  4<9  lb»  per  cuUc  foot.  It  is 
tender,  pliant,  of  a  whitish  red  colour,  and  of  a  dose,  even,  and  fiiU  grain; 
but  it  does  not  take  a  very  bright  polish.  The  roots,  when  they  are  of  ^ 
ficient  size,  afford  ciu'iously  veined  pieces,  which  are  used  m 
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growth.  Being  extremely  tough  and  flexible,  the  root  ^oota  are  uwd  Ibr 
making  crates,  hurdles,  faoops,  wattle^  w^ing&ticks,  fishing-rods,  whip 
handles,  ties  for  racgota,  snTinms  to  catch  hirda,  and  for  faateniiig  down  the 
thatch,  and  for  withs  and  bands  for  general  purposes.  A  strong  fence  ia  maile 
by  drivii^  stakes  into  the  ground,  and  wattling  the  space  between  them  with 
hazel  rods.  Evelyn  tells  iia  that  out-homes,  and  even  cottages,  were  some- 
times made  in  this  luaiiDer.  la  the  county  of  Durham,  particukrly  ia  the 
Vale  of  Derwent,  hazel  coftpicea  are  grown  exteqatvely  for  what  are  called 
corf  roda,  and  hoops  for  coopers. .  The  corf  rods  are  from  )  in.  to  }  in.  in 
diameter,  and  are  used  for  making  the  baakeu  called  corves,  emploved  for 
jdrawing  coals  out  of  the  pits,  (Biulei/'t  Survey  of  Durham,  p.  187.)  It  u  much 
grown,  m  Staffordshire,  for  crates  for  the  potters ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
(though,  if  left  a  sufficient  time,  it  will  afford  poles  30  ft.  in  length},  it  is  found 
ao  inferior  to  other  undergrowths,  that  Farey,  in  his  excellent  DerbyMre  Re- 
port, advises  the  grubbing  of  it  up,  and  replacing  it  with  ash  and  oak.  Ue 
also  otgects  to  it  for  hedgerows,  on  account  of  the  lemptation  it  offers  to  boys 
to  break  the  hedges,  in  order  to  ^  at  the  nuts  j  anil  because  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots  arc  taid  to  be  iniunous  to  cattle  if  eaten  by  them,  and  to  pn>> 
duce  the  disease  called  the  red  water.  (Gm.  I'ini',&c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.)  Uaiel 
rods,  cut  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size,  and  varnished,  ibnn  an  admi- 
rable material  fcvconstructing  rustic  garden  seata.like  that  ahown  in^.  lOM., 


and  flower-baskeU  {fg.  1945.).  An  a^eeable  variet^v  may  be  produced  by 
using  the  rods  alternately  peeled,  and  with  their  bark  on ;  or  by  mixing  them 
with  rods  of  some  other  kind  of  vrood.  Unpeded  hazel  rods  are,  however, 
both  handsomer  and  more  durable  than  similar  rods  of  any  other  kind  of  tree  ; 
and  a  variety  may  bo  produced  m  them  by  choosing  them  with  bark  of  dii- 
fereot  shades ;  or  even  staining  them  with  a  decoction  of  logwood,  or  other 
^%  and  then  arranging  them  in  a  pattern,  as  rilown  in  the  arbour  &.  I9M. 
Mr.  BbtthewB,  a  carpenter  residing  at  Frimley  in  Berkshire,  has  earned  this 
ideo  still  further,  and,  by  an  ingenious  arran^ment  of  different-coloured  haid 
rods,  he  produces  a  complete  landsc^Ki,  which,  seen  at  a  little  distance,  has  a 
¥«y  striking  eflfect.  ^See  Oard.  Mag.,  vol,  ix.  p.  078.)  Faggots  of  hazel  are 
in  great  deonnd  for  neeting  orens ;  and  the  charcod,  whi^  is  very  light,  it 
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h  b  also  Died  br  mafciog  crmjoo* 
for  drawing,  beane,  far  thai  popoM^ 
charred  b  cloMdT  mn  ubn.  Tb 
princip*!  OM  of  the  bud  m  Enghod, 
U  tbepreacntdae^Mnafrakmc; 
mdapcAijitaathyaf  the  nuts,  both 
of  the  «rid  nd  cohinted  kindi,  are 
•oU  B  dM  Ei^Kih  VMrfcett.  "Be. 
mdes  ihoae  taaed  at  boBc/'  laja 
M'Calkdi,  "  we  import  nots  liaai 
differeM  pwto  of  Fihkc,  Poctupl, 
and  Spain,  bnt  ptinctpaUj  from  the 
luiO'.  The  Spanih  mitB  in  the 
higliertertiDartiMi,  thoi^  add  uoder 
(he  name  of  Barcdooa  nuts,  are  not 
really  shipped  at  that  dtj,  bM  at 
Twragona,  a  littfemofe  to  the  XHitli. 
Hr.li^lB  MfB  that  the  aoaual  awage 
export  of  nnta  from  Tarragcma  ii 
from  25,000  to  30,000  faaga,  of  four 
bag!  to  the  toa.  Tbe  cost  waa,  free 
on  board,  in  aDtnaiB,  1830,  t7i.  6rf.  a 
bag.  (^ota  ia  1S30,  vol.  ii.  p.368.) 
Tbe  eatriea  of  Data  for  home  con- 
mn^ioB  amoBt  to  from  10(1000  to 
126,000  bD*b^  a  jcarj  the  du^  of 


««.  a  bocbel  prodoriBg  frosi  10,000/. 
.       ..    f^..      ,^^^ 

"The 
■.tfly 


to    12^X1.    '6ar."(DkL  oj  Cowl, 
n.  653.)  Mr.  H'Cidlocfa  kU*.  "  Tbe 


;  and  tb^hare  beea 
oa  of  baielMtBiB  little  iafaior  to  that  of  almondi."    EvelTn 
'Bota,  tfaiHKh  eooBdeNd  Bowkoleaome  to  thoae  who 
hb  "  time,  thought  to  l>e  fnttwiing ;  and,  when  fiiU  rit 
Ifycled  in  watw  Wg,  aa  they  toaeh    ■        ■ 


■  watv,  aa  they  Waoch  aknoadi,  make  a  podding  verj  KUle,  * 

0  whatourbdvamakeofalmondB."  f<aLLp.aiT.)   naeil 

1  n«tB,  which  b  uhmIIv  called  not  oU,  i*  bert  mada  m  the 


iKta,  wbicb  b  uandlv  called  not  oil,  i*  bert  laada  m  the 
niUdleorwaM«riaa,iriBa^BDaMr,tfaeimtjiBUala*oa)  MKl.if  tear,  itb 
apt  to  become  rancid.    It  is  ostracted  in  the  aame  mnner  aa  the  watant  oiL 
(Seep.  1480.}.    bn  scmr  nadein  EaglaMl,aDdbiitTantrin  Fi 
As  an  onameotal  tree,  the  haal,  wlieB  tfaiaed  t« 

„ t, .^  antajim,  afiw ^ 

w  colour,  but,  u  soon  aa  thej  drop,  the;  discover  the  ntarh.  fallffoaa 
«atkhit,  wfaiob  oAea  eonw  into  firil  flower  at  tbe  ead  of  Oelolwr„and 
reau^B  an  the  tree  in  tliat  state  thnnighoHt  the  winter)  atid,  !■  dm  of  hij^l 
aundrbie  in  Fcfamat;  and  March,  wfaea  dkbtljr  moved  t^  Ibe  vhi^  ibey  h«re 


•  oalV  retsii  if  Uawa  a  lasig  rime  hi  mtam,  after  tbayhaveH 

«Mde«ati 

veauiB  < 

aundrbie 

«  gav  sod  most  entivemng  awearen 

on  the  tree,  and  their  rich  yAxnr,  mder  ibe  twel,  u  we  have  abeadj  ob- 

strmd  (p.  201ft>^  one  of  tbe  most  omamaotal  of  all  deddlioM  shmbs  as 

undergrowth;  it  ranking,  in  thbrespcct, with  theoafc  and  die  beech..   Tbe 

(biii^  of  the  birdi  and  the  willow,  two  t£  the  cmamDncst  unierpowtba  bi 

IndlgenaiM  wootk,  u  meagre,  and  dron*  off  suddenly  { 'whiU  ihe  leivaaaf  ll^ 

wh  and  ih«  dwMnut  drop  off  early,  wltenthev  havesearody  cbwnged  MhMr; 

and,  hence,  ibesa  trees,  SI  uNdergrowths,  are  &r  inferior  toviehaael  in  weeds 

wbieh  fonnconipicuaMB  Intnres  ia  the  view  fionn  n  aiianinn.  or  wlMrb  er— 
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n)ent  is  at  all  taken  into  cooiuleratioii.  The  parpleJeaTed  bwtel  is  «  very 
hHTulsonic  tree,  and,  with  the  common,  maybe  very  fitly  unrtrintrd  m  agpoup 
with  the  cut-leaved  hazel;  anil,  a*  an  evei^reen  to  cootrut  with  tbes*,  my  lie 
ailJeU  (iairyn  eU[|itica,  the  mole  catkins  of  whieh  are  often  nearly  1&,  in 
length,  and  appcur  ut  tlic  same  time,  and  continue  as  )ong,  as  those  of  the 
hazel.  In  many  parts  of  France,  botguctt,  or  imall  groree,  and  also  arboim 
and  covered  walks,  of  the  hazel  are  oJ\en  found  near  old  chateaux  (  and  the 
same  practice  appears  to  have  been  followed  in  this  countiy,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  remains  of  covered  nut  walks  yet  existing  in  some  old  gardcna. 
la  shrubbeKet,  the  haul  gives  rise  to  many  interoatiDg  associatiooB  ut  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  nut  countries.  Tlie 
writer  of  the  article  on  L'6ryIuB,  in  the  A'initwaii  Ds  Hantnl,  is  doqueM 
in  praise  of  the  haiel  on  Uiis  account ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Dick  I^iuder 
says:  "  The  hazel,  t)eBide8  making  up  a  prominent  part  of  mdny  a  grova 
in  the  happiest  manner,  and  tufiing  and  fringing  the  sides  of  many  a  rarbu, 
often  presents  us  with  very  picturesque  stems  and  nmnfioatioDs,  Tboa, 
when  we  think  of  the  lovely  scenes  into  which  tfaerarelsMst^of  our  youth 
have  been  led  in  sesrch  of  its  nuts,  when  autumn  Iwd  beaun  to  bnmD<  the 
p<Hnts  of  their  clusters,  we  are  bound  to  it  by  threads  of  tBe  noat  delMufnl 
associatiaas,  whfa  those  beloved  ones,  who  were  tbe  oompanMO*  of  suoh 
idle,  but  happy  days."  (fbr.  &«<■.,!.  p.  IB7.) 

SoU Mid Samation.  The  hazel,  acconting  to  Cobbeu,  "gnaws  bettiwcin 
what  is  called  «  haiel  mould ;  that  is  to  say,  mould  of  a  reddish  brown :  hut 
it  wSlgnvw  ahnost  any  where,  from  a  chalk  or  navel,  to  a  cold  and  wtt  day  j 
bat  dwroda  are  durable  in  proportion  to  tbe  diytMn  of  die  pwuidva  Which 

the  batel  grows,  and  they  are  pJRCticuMy  J"'  '"""    '     '    '"    "-"  " 

(fVooOlana;  $  £83.)    The  situation  most  I 

for  it  will  not  thrive  in  a  soil  where  watesi p — _, __, 

and  shrubs  that  grow  in  dense  nastea,  it  ratpwes  a  great  deal  of  Mohlura; 
andf  indeed,  h  wtU  always  keep  the  ground  moist  under  it  by  the  densanoM 
of'its  shade. 

Pnp^ffUion  amd  Cutture,  The  spedet  is  propagated  by  nuts,  which,  from 
die  comaboa  wild  Stbert,  are,  in  plentiful  jmn,  frtnn  30f.  to  80(.  »  oadi  of 
three  basbeU.  These  may  be  dried  in  the  sun,  and  preserved  in  a  dry  loft, 
woverod  with  straw,  or  in  sand,  till  the  fallowing  Feixruarj(  wbeBthcyiaqrlM 
iown,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  mastor  chestnut*.  AAerreniainii^ 
•  in  the  seed.fced  two  years,  they  may  be  tnnspianted  into  nursery  liui  "  '  -"- 
one  or  two  jears  mora  they  will  be  fit  for  remerval  ta  their  final 
Where  a  haM  copse  is  to  be  fbmcd,  tbe  nula  may  be  sown  b  drills^  On 
plooghed  gronad^  early  in  spring,  and  a  aap  ofoatBitaksn  the  first  year;  but 
this  mdthod  tBnnot  be  reooMmendedy  as  the  nut,  wbsn  ytmnB,  ist  as  Cobbatt 
«hMrres,  «s  tender  as  a  radish,  and  eaBly  i^fnved  by  «ea^  PlmMalions, 
therefore,  are  best  nade  ^  planting  i  and  the  pJaDtsney  be  Ml  in  row*  at  Aft. 
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distance^  and  at  5  ft,  apart  in  the  row ;  the  plants  in  one  row  altemadng  with 
openings  in  the  other.  When  an  oak  wood  with  hazel  coppice  ia  to  be 
formed^  the  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  already  siven  (p.  1802.).  Basel 
coppice,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  hurdle  wood,  oethers  or  wattles,  crate- 
ware,  hoops,  Sec,  is  generally  cut  every  seven  or  e^ht  years.  The  hurdles 
are  sometimes  manufactured  on  the  spot;  and,  the  other  articles  being  selected, 
the  remaining  shoots  and  branches  are  made  ud  into  faggots. 

The  varieties,  whether  botanical,  or  valued  lor  their  friuta,  ave  propagated 
by  layers ;  though  the  purple  hazel,  being  as  yet  rare,  n^jht  be  ouUded  or 
grafted. 

The  hazel,  as  a  fruit  tree,  is  most  commonly  propt^ted  by  suckers,  more 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone,  where  the  nuts  are  grown  to 
greater  perfection  than  any  where  else  in  England.  Plantations  are  g^nerany 
made  in  autunm,  in  soil  which  has  been  well  trenched  und  manured.  The 
plants  are  placed  in  rows,  at  from  10ft.  to  20  ft.  distance  from  each  other, 
and  at  10  tt.  apart  in  the  row;  while  between  the  rows  hops  are  frequently 
grown  for  a  few  years ;  but,  after  the  filbeits  have  attained  a  sufficient  size  to 
nearly  cover  the  ground,  the  hops  are  destroyed.  Filberts  are  also  frequently 
planted  in  rows,  in  the  intervals  between  larger  fruit  trees,  such  as  apples, 

gears,  cherries,  &c. ;  but,  (hough  they  ^ow  very  well  in  such  situations,  yet, 
'om  being  shaded,  and  sometimes  partially  under  the  drip  of  the  lareer  trees, 
they  seldom,  if  ever,  bear  so  well  as  in  plantations  by  themselves*    The  prin- 
cipal art  in  the  culture  of  the  filbert,  as  a  fruit  tree,  consists  in  training  ^d 
pruning  it  properly,  as  the  blossom  is  produced  upon  the  sides  and  extremities 
of  the  upper  young  branches,  and  from  small  young  shoots  wUich  proceed  from 
the  bases  of  side  branches,  cut  off  the  precedmg  year.  The  tree  requires  to  be 
kept  remaikabiy  open,  in  order  that  ftne  mam  branches  may  produce  young 
wood  ^throughout  the  whole  of  thdr  length.    In  the  filbert  orchards  about 
Maidstone,  the  trees  are  trained  whh  short  stems  like  gooseberry  bushes,  and 
are  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  punch-bowl,  exceedingly  thin  of  wood,  William- 
son, who  has  written  on  the.  subject  in  the  HcrHcttUural  TVatuacikms^  advises 
^  to  plant  the  trees  where  they  are  to  remam ;  to  suffer  them  to  grow  without 
restraint  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  then  to  cut  them  down  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground.    They  will  push  five  or  six  strong  shoots,  which,  the 
second  year  after  cutting  down,  are  to  be  shortened  one  third ;  then  place  a 
small  hoop  within  the  branches,  and  fasten  the  shoots  to  it  at  equal  distances. 
In  the  third  year,  a  shoot  will  spring  from  each  bud.    These  must  be  sufiered 
to  grow  till  the  following  autumn,  or  spring  of  the  fourth  year,  when  they  are 
to  be  cut  off  nearly  close  to  the  original -stem,  and  the  leading  shoot  of  the 
last  year  shortened  two  thirds.    In  the  fifth  ^ear,  several  snuJl  shoots  will 
arise  from  the  bases  of  the  side  branches,  which  were  cut  off  the  preceding 
year :  from  these  the  fruit  is  to  be  expected ;  and  the  future  object  of  the 
pruner  must  be  directed  to  produce  an  annual  supply  of  these,  by  cutting  out 
all  that  have  borne  fruit.    The  leading  shoot  is  to  be  shortened  every  year 
two  thirds  or  more;  and  the  whole  height  of  the  branches  must  not  besuflered 
to  exceed  6  ft.    Every  shoot  that  b  left  to  produce  fruit  should  also  be 
tipped,  which  prevents  the  tree  from  being  exhausted  in  making  wood  at  the 
end  of  the  branch.    Observe,  in  pruning  early  in  spring,  to  have  a  due  supply 
of  male  blossoms,  and  to  eradicate  all  suckers.**    Such  is  the  Maidstone  prac- 
tice, "which  has  been  long  celebrated,''  b^  wbich  SOcwt,  of  nuts  per  acre 
have  been  gr9wn  on  particular  grounds,  m  particular  years:  but  SOcwt.  is 
considered  a  larp  crop,  and  rather  more  than  half  that  quantity  the  usual 
one,  with  a  total  fiiilure  three  years  out  of  five;  so  that  the  avemie  produce  il 
not  more  than  5  cwt.  per  acre.    Wilfiamson  thinks  '*  the  failure  happening  ap 
of^  may  be  owing  to  the  excessive  productiveness  of  the  successrai  yean^. 
owing  to  the  mode  >of  pruning,  by  which  the  whole  nourishment  of  the  ttee  ji 
expended  in  the  production  of  fruit ;"  and  be  recommends  having  the  .txeim 
ratner  more  in  a  state  of  nature.  {Hort,  Trqng.,  vol  iv*  |\  154.) 
■    If,  at  any  time,  there  should  appear  to  be  a  deficiency  of  male  catkins  in  a 
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filbert  orchard,  the  defect  can  readily  be  supplied,  when  the  female  blossoms 
(which  are  easily  kbown  by  being  sessile  and  solitary,  or  in  small  clusterB,  and 
of  a  bright  scarlet  colour)  are  expanded,  by  collecting  male  blossoms  from. 
wild  trees^  or  any  others  where  thev  can  be  spared,  and  suspending  them  on 
the  upper  biranches  of  the  tree.  The  Rev.  G.  Swayne  has  proved  the  utility 
of  tins  practice,  both  in  his  own  case,  and  in  that  of  some  of  his  neighbours. 
(/Nd.y  voLv.  p.  316. ;  and  Encyc,  cf  Gard,^  ed.  1835,  p.  944.)  Rogers  remarks 
that  the  kind  of  pruning  whicn  is  found  the  best  for  the  currant  is  also  the 
best  for  the  filbert.  Filberts  intended  for  long  keeping,  this  author  observes* 
*' should  remain  on  the  tree  till  they  are  thoroughly  ripe;  which  is  easily 
known  by  their  rich  brown  colour.  They  should  be  laid  on  a  dry  floor  for  a 
few  days,  and  afterwards  stored  in  jars  of  dry  sand,  where  tliey  will  keep 
sound  for  a  ^eat  length  of  time/*  {Frwi  Cultivator,  p*  190.)  Filberts  are 
always  kept  in  the  husk,  and  sold  by  the  pound  ;  while  nuts  are  kept  with* 
out  the  husk,  and  sold  by  the  peck  or  bushel.  The  Barcelona  nuts  are  im- 
ported in  boxes,  and  kept  in  them  till  sold;  while  the  English  nuts  are 
brought  to  market  in  siu:k8,  and  kept  in  them,  or  on  die  floors  -of  lof^,  or  in 
dry  cellars,  till  they  are  taken  out  to  be  exposed  for  sale.  Filberts  are 
brought  to  market,  by  the  powers,  in  boxes ;  and  are  preserved,  by  the  fruit- 
erers, in  layers  in  lofts,  or  in  dry  sand  in  cellars.  After  sometime,  the  husks 
lose  thdr  colour,  and  appear  black  and  mouldv  ;  when  they  are  slightly  fumi« 
gated  with  sulphur,  till  tneu*  colour  is  restored.  This  operation  is  performed 
br  putting  them  on  trays,  pierced  with  holes,  and  holding  them  over  a  chafing- 
dish  of  cnarcoaJ,  on  wliicn  a  little  powdered  sulphur  had  been  thrown  when 
the  charcoal  was  red-hot.  The  tray  should  be  gently  shaken,  and  the  filberts 
spread  on  it  very  thinly,  that  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  may  penetrate  all 
round  them. 

Insects.  The  common  nut  is  attacked  by  numerous  species  of  insects,  es- 
pecially by  the  caterpillars  of  various  moths  and  butterflies,  which  feed  upon 
Its  leaves.  Amongst  these  are  to  be  mentioned,  as  partially  (indicated  by  a 
star),  or  entirely  (indicated  by  a  dagger),  feeding  upon  this  tree,  ^Vau^ssa 
C.  &lbum  (or  small  tortoiseshell  butterfly),*  Stauropus  iagi  fthe  lobster 
moth,  so  named  from  the  remarkable  form  oi  the  caterpillar,  tne  fore  legs 
of  which  are  greatly  elongated,  and  the  front  part  of  the  Ix>dy  generally  car« 
ried  erect),  *  Noto«16nta  Dromed^us,  *  E'naromis  versicolor  (tlie  rare  glory 
of  Kent  moth),  *  A^glae  ta6  (the  tau  emperor\  f  Demas  c6ryli  (the  nut 
tree  tussock),  *  C6smia  trapezlna,  *  Br^pha  notha,  *  Hipparchu«  j^anili- 
onarius,  *  Cab^  pus^a,  *  Haipdlyc^^  corylkta,  *  LozotieMia  corylana, 
*  RoxJakr  areuana  L.  (T^rtrix),  f  Semi6scopis  avellan^Ha  (Tinea  Ja.  C). 
The  coleopterous  insects  are  confined  to  the  fiunilies  Curculi^nids  and  Chryt 
somelidae.  Amongst  the  former  is  especially  to  be  noticed  the  Balanlnus 
mlicum  Otrmar  (Curculio  nikcum  LkmX  the  larva  of  which  is  the  white  fleshy 
maggot  so  often  found  feeding  upon  the  kernel  of  the  nut.  (See  Jig,  1^7.) 
The  perfect  insect  is  a  pretty  beetle,  about  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  an  inch 
long*  with  a  very  long  and  slender  black  homy  beak,  having  the  elbowed  an* 
tennse  insert^  near  the  middle.  The  body  is,  or,  rather,  the  elytra,  when  shut, 
are,  somewhat  of  a  trianeular  form ;  and  the  general  colour  of  the  insect  is 
fine  greyish  brown,  with  deeper  sluules,  and  irregularly  waved  bands.  The 
female  beetle  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nut  whilst  in  a  young  and  immature 
state,  the  wound  soon  healing.  This  accounts  for  the  larva  being  found  within 
the  shell,  without  any  hole  being  seen  by  which  it  might  have  entered.  It 
is  said  that  the  passa^  for  the  introduction  of  the  egg  is  made  by  the  female 
driUing  through  the  nnd  with  its  rostrum.  A  single  egg,  of  a  brown  colour, 
is  introduced  into  ench  nut,  from  which  the  grub  is  hatched  in  abont  a  fort- 
night; but  it  does  not  attain  its  full  size  until  the  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  nut  is  consumed ;  the  kernel  bein^  the  last  part  which  it  attacks.  At  this 
time  the  shell  is  found  to  be  filled  with  black  powder,  which  is  nothing  but 
the  excrement  of  the  larva.  When  full  grown,  the  time  for  the  fkll  of  the 
nut  is  arrived ;   and  the  larva  then,  or  sometimes  while  the  nut  remains  on 
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the  tree,  eita  n  hole  through  the  ihell  with  iti  (trooft  jaws,  and  pushes  itself 
through  the  aperture  Uiut  made;   although  it  appears  too  ■mall  to  adnut 
the  bodj,  which  contiacts  itaelf  to  get  through,  and  then  fails  to  tlie  ground, 
having  no  legs  to  support  itself  on  the  husK.     L^,  however,  would  be  soi 
iocumbrance  to  the  insect,   oa  it  is  bom  in  the  t&idst  of  its  food  ;  and  when 
this  b  consumed  its  feeding  time  has  to^inated,  and  it  is  read^  to  make  its 
wa;  into  the  earth ;  where  it  forms  on  ovat  cdl,  and  changes  into  a  pupa ; 
■OOD  after  which  the  perfect  insect 
nukesitsuipeannce.  la  fig.  IS47., 
«  sbowa  tne  wound  made  by  the 
introduction  of  the  egg  into  the  j 
fooDg  (ruit ;   b,  the   hole   in   the 
mature  fruit,  by  which  the  larva. 
baa  made  its  eiit;  c  is  the  larva; 
d,  the  pupa ;  and  e,  the  perfect  in- 
sect (toese  last  three  figures  bong 
rqiresented  about  one  third  larger 

tMn  the  natural  size).    The  tip  of  * 

the  roflnun.maf^ified,  is  shown  al  •  ^S.  1917' 

ft  g  being  the  jaws,  and  A  a  side       •  ^  ^  ^ 

view  of  a  nngle  jsw.  In  addition 
to  thia  insect,  Urch£stcs  avellkis 
(one  of  the  tmall  flea  weevils), 
8trD|>hosdinus  c6ryli,  Ap6derus 
e6rju,  ifttdabus  curcuU6nides, 
Tropideres  nivedrSatris,  Bhyn- 
chltes  B&ccbui,  and  Polydrusus  *^^^ 
argentihit,  are  found  in  the  nut ;     ^^^ 

M  wdl  as  the  following,  belonging  to  the  Chrjaomflidte ; — Chryaont^ 
coccioeaandheniisphs'rica;  Clythral6ngipe«,4-punct&ta,tridentkta,andaurita; 
Cryptoc^phalus  bipunctiltus,  c<5rdiger,  ciSryli,  and  6-punctitusi  and  Hfspa 
pectuicdniis.  Amongst  the  Lbneean  Hemtptera  are  :  Clmex  ciSryli,  avellanr, 
and  annulLtus  Ldm ;  Cicftda  aurlta,  bioord^a,  and  cdryli ;  A^bis  c6ryli ',  and 
C6ccus  eiryti.  Hemerdbius  hirtus,  amongst  Deuropteraus  insects;  and 
AlUntm  cA^li,  amongst  the  saw^^Sies,  complete  the  list  of  the  chief  spedea 
of  ioaecta  which  feed  upon  the  common  nut. 

Rmgi  «m  the  Hiael,  On  the  wood  and  bllen  branches :  Jgineat  nlcri- 
cnUtua  Setf^  Sov.  U  165^  and  fig.  IS883.  m  the  Entydopi^  of  Kaab/ 
A.  poljgrwimua  Dee.,  syn.  A.  fistul&sus,  SmIL  t.  518.,  and  fig.  1SSS4.  in 
Ae  Eneycbpadia  of  Planli  1  and  A.  striitulus  Pert.,  a  minute  retupinate 
nedes;  Thdfphoni  rugdsa  Feri.,  syn.  T.  nirytea  Peri.,  remarkable  lor  its 
blood-atained  hue,  when  rubbed  or  Bcratched ;  T.  ifvellknE  Fr.;  Clavaria  Aidi^ 
BM  Sow.  t.  815,  and  fi^.  16171.  in  the  Eticyciopudia  of  PlanU t  Peiin 
fiirfiirices  Ft.  j  Sphce'na  fusca  Peri. ;  8.  verrucief<5nnis  Bkri, ;  8.  deci- 
dens ;  Deraltiom  griseum  Fr. ;  T6rula  antennUa  Feri.  On  the  roots,  Jg4- 
riciw  radicitus  Relh.  On  the  leaves  :  8.  jlvellAnH  Sckmidt,  a  fairly  curious 
tpetita  which  has,  in  the  present  year,  occurred  abundantly  in  Northa(i^>- 
tonahire,  bnt  epoears  not  to  have  been  found  before,  since  its  first  detection 
bv  8chmidt|  SpheYia  gndinon  Tode;  fr/siphc  guttata  SMeekt.  On  the  outi, 
/erin  fructlsMia  Buit.,  already  noticed  under  the  beech,  fig.  1900.  p.  I9T4. 

Commeraid  Slatiitia.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  I«ndon  nurseries,  is  :  oo»> 
year's  seedling*,  10(.  per  thousand;  two-years' seedlings,  15<.  per  tfaousaDd; 
transptanted,  from  I  il.  to  S  ft.  high,  30i,  per  thousand ;  transplanted,  &aa 
9  ft.  to  3ft.  hirii,  AOf.  per  thousand.  Plants  of  the  different  varieties  are  1«. 
each,  nice  of  English  nuts,  in  Covent  Garden  market,  from  2>.  to  3*.  per  peck ; 
of  Barcelona  nnts,  ftom  5«.  to  6*.  per  peck ;  of  English  filberts,  from  «,  10*. 
to  aJ.  per  1001b.  Price  of  plants,  at  Bollwyller,  of  the  varieties,  from  t 
firancs  to .5  francs  each;  at  New  York,  the  varieties  are  fi«m  t&  cents  to 
MccRtaeacb. 
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T  S.  C.  CbLu'RNA  L.     Tbc  CoTUlantinapU  Haw). 
UntUeaMpt.    Hort  Ctff.,  VS. ;  Kaj.  I jiidb.,  8L ;  KU1.  Diet..  Na  I. ;  WlUd.  Sp.  FL,  4.  p.  4T<.  i 

N.  Du  Him.,  1  p.  m. ,  Ij>iU.  Cil.,  lasS. 
Sgnaittma.    C  bjnnlliu  Ucrm.  I.wilb.,  SI..  Sti.  Via.,  1.  t.IT.i  .iTclllinii  pcngrini  hanllli 

.S^  n^  41B.  i  ^.  pbmila  bjunlUi  aw  fliU.,  1.  p.  II.  i  C.  aibilici  tfort  i  Ic  HMK«ln  ila 

EHnnoL  A.  1  BruuUDiKlls  Huslnuu,  Gcr. 
Sagr—lmti-    Mi  Uiu.,  l.t  VT.M  i  Dad.  Biit,  t.  W.i  our^  IMS. ;  anclUiepUlHofihlilrw 

Id  our  iHt  VoluBW, 

^rc.  CKar.,  ^c.     Stipules  lanceolate,  acuminate.    Leaves  roundish  ovate, 
cordate.    Involucre  or  the  Irnit  double;  the  exterior  manv-pQrtile,  the  in- 
terior S-partite ;  divuriofu  palinate.  (  WUld.)     A  tree,  50  It.  or  60  ft.  high  -. 
a  native  of  Turkey  and  Aaia  Minor.    Introduced  in  16Gd. 
yarktiei. 

7  CCS  mirrmedia :  C.  intcnnblia  Lndd.  Cat.,  cd.  1636 ;  is  probnblj  n 

hybrid  between  C.  Colunmanil  C.  j4veli&na. 
t  C.C.Sario,tieauntlii.,MBioaiflf.iam;  dlBtn  troa  th>  ipecta,  chlcfl;  In  tliecilTK 

Dacriptiati,  ^e.  The  Conatantinoplc  nut  fonns 
a  handsome  somewhat  pyrainidBl  tree,  50  ft.  or 
GO  ft  high;  with  b  whitish  bark,  which  peels  olF  in 
strips.  The  branches  spread  out  horizontally  ;  the 
leaves  are  more  angular,  and  softer,  than  those  of  the 
comoxni  hatd;  ana  ths  stipules  are  linear.  The  nuts  . 
are  smail,  ronnd,  and  almost  covered  with  the  cal^x,  1 
which  is  double,  ai^  deeply  laciniated,  or  Ttinged,  witli  j 
the  paints  recurved.  The  tree  grows  r^dly,  and  with 
great  vigour,  in  thecUmate  of  London.  It  was  at  first 
suMxwed  to  beadwarf  shrub,  and  is  described  QE  such 
in  the  old  books  relating  to  trees ;  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  m  lofty  tree.     It  u  a  native  of  Asia 

Minor  and  Turkey;  but  it  bears  the  climate  of  both 

Paris  and    London    without    the    sl^htest   injury. 

Desfontaines  tells  us  that  Clustus  first  cultivated  the 

CtSrylus  Coliima;  and  that  it  was  sent  to  him  fn)in 

Constantinople  in  1582  (/fiii.  del  Arbrei,  ii.  p.  540.) ;  and  Prof.  Martyn  tells 

us  it  was  reintroduced  four  yeais  afterwards  by  "  David  Ungnad  Baron  in 
Zomeck."    It  appears  to  have  been 

first  cultivated  in  England  by  Rea,  a 

florist,  who,  in  his  Pivra,  nubliahed  in 

1665,  says  that  he  had  then  "  many 

goodly  plants  of  the  filbeard  of  Con- 

slantiaople."    (  p.  8if4.;     It  is  also 

mentioned  by  Ray,  the  celebrated  bo- 
tanical autlior,  in  his  Huloria  PlatUa- 

mn,  published  in   1G8C,  among  "  the 

rare  trees  and  shrubs  "  which  he  saw  i 

a  short  time  previoualy  in  the  Palace 

Gardens   at    FuJham.     (See  p.  41.) 

Notwithitanding  its  beauty,  and  the 

ease  with  which  it  is  cultivated,  llie 

Constantinople  nut   has   never  been 

much  in  demand  in  English  gardens. 

It  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  does  best  in  one  similar  to  that  adapted 

for  the  common  hazel.    It  b  easily  propagated  by  seed,  grafb,  or  layers. 
■  tirafting  OD  the  common  haiet  is,   however,  the  moat  general  way,  as  the 

nut  oft^  proves  abortive,  both  in  French  and  English  gardens.    The  largest 

tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  that  at  Syan,  of  which  a  portra^  is 

pveu  in  our  last  Volume.    There  are  also  lane  trees  at  Ham  House,  Purser's 

Cross,  and  in  the  grounds  of  Famham  Castte,  which  bear  fruit  most  years. 

Price  of  plants,  in  the  London    nurseries,    U .  Orf.  each ;  at  BollwyUer,  50 

cents ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 
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•  3.  C.  «MTmA*Ti  Ak.     The  beaked,  Amerkm,  or  OuioU,  Haid. 
HttlVtaam.    MtKtKi.Ktw.,3.  p.  3S4.  i  cd.  1.,  5.  |l  aCKL  iWnM.  9p.Fl.,*.  p.  HLg  Hi 
AUR.,  K.  p.  901  ;  N.  DuKuo..*.  p.m.i  Lodd.  C.t.,«d.lft». 


&WC.  Char.,  ^c.  StipuleB  linew-lanceolate.  Lmtm  oftte-oUong,  acnmi- 
nate.  Involucre  ot  the  fruit  tubular,  caropanulkte,  larger  than  the  nui,  S- 
putite;  diTuion  inciso-deotate.  (Willd.)  C.  roUriu  U  B  bushjifanili, 
aeldom  exceeding  4  ft.  or  fi  ft.  in  hdght,  resembling  the  common  Eupopewi 
hazel,  but  diatinpushed  from  it  by  its  fruit  b«ng  corered  with  the  alji, 
which  is  prolongoi  to  the  form  'of  a  long  very  hairy  beak  ;  and  hence  the 
name.  The  kernel  ia  (weet,  bnt  not  worthy  of  cultivation  for  the  tiUe. 
The  plant  is  found,  according  to  Pursh  (ii.  p.  635.J,  on  mountaioi,  from 
Canada  to  Carolina ;  hut  is  not  common  on  the  plains,  and  rarely  occun 
so  tr  south  at  Boston,  The  American  hazel  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, in  17*5,  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  but  box  never  been  much  ail 
tivated.  Plwts,  in  die  London  nunenes,  are  1<.  each  ;  at  BoIlwyUff, 
2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

•  4.  C.  «iibrica'na  Midut.    The  American  Hazd. 

MmMeoUiB     lUcfai.  AiBW.,l.p.lia.|  WtUi].ki.PL,4.p.4Tl.i  Lodd.  Cit.,eil.  18» 

alpS*^   Wu*.AIIW..M.t.».tri^ 

Spec  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  roundish,  cordate,  acumiMe:  lovolucre  of  the 
fruit  roundish,  campamiUte,  longer  than  the  nut ;  limb  spreadii*,  (lecfatdy 
serrated  (Wiiid.)  The  American  haael  is  a  ihnib,  srtnriilg,  accordiiw  Co 
Pursh  tothehewhtoffromift.  toBft.  It  *lfifera  from  p.  rostrto  nfiout 
Bi  much  as  the  fifoert  from  the  Europedn  hazeL  ^  The  calyx  is  la^er  tbni 
the  included  nut,  the  flavour  of  the  kernel  of  which  b  sipd  to  be  ftsj  fine. 
It  b  found  in  low  ^ady  woods  from  Canada  ta  Florida.    -It  v —  -—^ 

',  in   1798,  by  the  MarchiOness  of  Bute.    PI "  '*" 

■ies,  are  Si.  each;  at  BoUwyller,li  francs  i  sndal 


App.  i.  Species  ofC6ryUa 
nott/et  introduced. 

cam  Wril.  PI.  Ai.  Bd,  1.  BT.,uid 
omjb.  195a.  IB  irtlch  •  )•  tb*  oul  with 

MCUOD  or  llw  BDW  oM  the  kaml  «B- 
dond.  Ttw  IhtM  *»  <iUoa|,  ind 
nwta  oOtML  St^utaHnw-liOMcliI^ 
HMoDBHMHd,  nd  lutf  Uiclniftb  of 

Innlaen.CfUI.)  '  AuttnoftbaUp 
(tf  tb*  nnuat^a  Shaopiu,  In  Mtinl  i 

frtdtlnDsonriwr.    A  tn%  SOtt  bl(h,    . 

ftniKc.  ind  BiiKwhit  (UbcDiu  <-*■ 

Mloundbok.  Bnndicatw^.am 
OTUBdrtal,  linnnilib,  dotud^l  tbani 

T:^_     -IIlJ        b..J.     .UMlMlJUm^ 


wUb  •dpHMd  doini ;  duk  mo  aboHi 
Toiiib,  UHl  or  >  pale  eolout,  baicaili. 
TlHWoedortbK  traataUtKMmpaet, 
and  of  a  pala  UBCa.  Th*  DM  It  mail, 
and  l™l-Jl»*»™'.™2!S.'^..'2 
and  thick."  iWaO.  Pi.  Jl$.  Rm.,\.tJ.) 
Tkla  nadM  ba>  aot  bwn  tat  hitn- 
diHadTbut,  ttaa  th*  •to^aftoa  or  lu 
naUn  bUiitat,  It  would  douMlaH  pnff* 
hardT.  Fnn  th*  tadnlated  olTI  of 
ttali  DM.  It  mtmn  DcariT  alliid  la 
C  CL  aitunMnu  nd.  (SaapLXtt.) 


END   OP  TBE   THIRD  VOl^UE. 
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